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Among  the  many  means  devised  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  our  working  classes  none,  perhaps,  contributes  more  to 
their  moral  and  social  improvement  than  the  opening  of 
Evening  Schools. 

Had  public  Evening  Schools  been  in  operation  twentv  jears 
ago,  how  different  would  be  the  state  of  society  at  the  present 
day!  We  should  not  have  the  thousands  that  we  at  present  find 
unable  to  read  and  write :  had  we  taught  adults  then,  they  would 
be  more  earnest  for  the  education  of  their  children  now,  and 
voold  have  prepared  for  them  opportunities  of  self-improvement 
that  might  have  saved  them  from  pauperism,  and  perhaps  from 
erime. 

Much*  no  doubt,  has  been  done  for  the  education  of  the 
people  since  the  National  System  of  Education  was  introduced 
into  this  countiy ;  and  doubtless,  succeeding  generations  will 
feel  and  appreciate  its  happy  effects ;  but  we  are  to  remember 
that,  notwithstanding  the  many  glorious  and  successful  efforts 
made  to  educate  the  poor,  our  'laboring  multitudes''  remain, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  in  a  sad  state  of  immorality  and 
intellectual  deficiency.  This  can  be  accounted  for  in  a  great 
loeasure  by  the  poverty  or  selfishness  of  parents  who,  seeing 
a  demand  for  juvenile  labor,  accept,  through  necessity  or  a 
desire  of  gain,  even  the  low  remuneration  for  it ;  and  remove 
the  child  from  school,  to  which,  perhaps,  he  never  returns : 
thus  sacrificing,   at  the  altar  of  slavish  toil,  a  cliild  gifted 
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possibly  by  nature  with  talents  which,  if  properly 
cultured,  would  raise  him  to  a  position  in  society  that 
was  unattainable  by  any  of  his  torefathers.''^  For  such, 
therefore,  we  see  the  great  necessity  not  only  for  Evening 
Schools,  but  also  for  having  these  schools  placed  under 
the  management  of  properly  qualified  persons. 

There  are  few  who  do  not  acknowledge  that  by  the  influence 
of  these  asylums  of  morality  and  instruction,  and  such  these 
schools  would  be  if  properly  carried  out,  the  progress  of  vice 
may  be  retarded,  haunts  of  blasphemy  and  intemperance 
deserted,  the  seeds  of  knowledge  disseminated,  and  a  taste  for 
literature  and  self-improvement  cultivated  among  that  class  of 
society  who  otherwise  might  have  plunffed  into  the  dark  abyss 
of  crime,  for  which  ignorance  affords  out  too  many  avenues. 
The  task  that  is  before  us,  therefore,  is  to  educate, — as  far 
as  existing  circumstances  will  permit,  those  waxing  into 
manhood,  or  with  whom  some  of  its  years  have  already  elapsed. 

*  Children  of  the  laboring  classes  are  employed  at  an  early  age — 
some  permanently,  others  temporarily — at  a  rate  of  recompence  whicb, 
though  apparently  but  trifling,  is  sufficient  for  their  maiatenaDce,  and 
more  than  sufficient  to  induce  their  parents  to  remove  them  from 
school.  It  is  evident  that  even  the  lowest  amount  of  wages  which  the 
child  of  a  laboring  man  will  receive — (from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  week) 
must  be  so  great  a  relief  to  the  parents  as  to  render  it  almost  hopeless 
that  they  can  withstand  the  inducement,  and  retain  the  child  at  school, 
in  the  face  of  such  temptation.  And  tlus  inducement  wiU  be  almost 
equally  powerful,  whether  or  not  there  be  one  where  payments  ftom. 
the  children  are  required.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  tamna  a  penny  per 
week  that  a  child  is  transferred  from  the  school  to  the  nctoiy  or  the 
fields,  but  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  shilUng  or  eighteen  pence  a  week; 
and  the  mere  opportunity  of  saving  the  penny  by  sending  the  child  to 
a  free  school  would  not  restrain  the  parents  from  making  a  positive 
addition  to  their  weekly  income,  if  the  absence  of  the  chUd  from  school 
would  ensure  it. 

Many  children  obtain  permanent  employment  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
all  from  that  age  upwards  are  considered  capable  of  certain  kinds  of 
agricultural  labor.  Indeed,  some  persons  qualified  to  judge,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  business  of  a  form  lal)orer  cannot  be  thoroughly 
acquired  if  work  be  not  commenced  before  eleven  or  twelve. 

In  mechanical  employments,  labor  begins  even  at  an  earlier  age. 
Children  begin  to  be  employed  in  factories,  in  needle*making,  button- 
making,  as  errand  boys — and  in  various  other  capacities,  some  as 
early  as  six,  others  at  any  time  from  six  to  ten.  Among  the  middle 
classes,  children  remain  longer  at  school,  and  the  boys  become  apprentices 
etc.,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  In  very  few  casea-^  excepting 
those  where  the  sons  are  destined  for  professional  pursuits,  and  placed 
by  fortune  beyond  the  necessity  for  labor,  or  proceed  to  college — is  the 
period  of  education  protracted  beyond  fifteen.  Mann'g  Report  on 
Education  in  Great  Britain,  page  9. 


ADULT  EDUCATION.  O 

It  has  long  been  obvioas  to  tbose  acquainted  with  that 
state  of  sociefy  which  consistB  of  our  uneducated  laboring 
classes,  that  intempeiBOce,  and  that  immorality  which  proceeds 
from  intemperance,  are  the  predominant  crimes  to  which  they 
fall  a  prey.  Unfortunately  no  great  improyement  has  been 
edSected  among  Uii?  claaa  as  yet,  nor  have  we  any  assurance 
that  there  ever  will  be,  unless  men  of  higher  standing  and 
greater  weight  in  society  than  the  teacher  take  an  active  part 
in  bringing  back  the  lost  sheep  to  the  fold.  Unhappily, 
Phihintbopiata,  in  cansea  like  thia,  are  seldom  or  never 
to  be  found  in  Ireland ;  and,  we  fear,  under  the  existing 
state  of  irhinga,  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  they  ever  will. 

From  the  managers  of  Nationid  Schools,  however,  much 
nuy  be  expected,  because  they  have  already  accomplished 
a  good  deal  in  juvenile  education.  Still,  in  the  cause  of  what 
maj  be  properly  called  adult  education,  much  remains  for 
than  and  for  us  all  to  do.  To  establish  Evening  Schools, 
vhich  are  the  achools  fit  for  adults,  in  every  parish,  on  a 
proper  system ;  to  secure  by  the  most  judicious  means  a  full 
tod  constant  attendance  at  these  schools,  and  to  manifest  our 
solicitude  for  the  improvement  of  those  pupUs  who  are  most 
miooa  for  their  own  progress — would  be  the  first  aud  most 
BDportant  steps  for  securing  a  thorough  reformation  in  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  the  working  classesof  our  country- 
men. No  amount  of  seal  in  such  a  cause  should  be  considered 
too  great,  since  the  consequences  of  its  success  are  so  many 
boons  to  society. 

By  educating  the  adult,  and  inculcating  in  his  breast  the 
principles  of  morality  and  industry,  you  save  him  from  the 
vretched  misery  and  disgrace  of  the  felon's  dungeon  and  the 
praper's  home.  From  boyhood  he  has  been  inured  to  labor, 
tnd  most  likely  to  hardship— his  moral  as  well  as  literary 
education  neglected — and  fitted  only  for  employments  where 
pbjaicBl  strength  and  animal  endurance  are  required.^ 


*  ▲  diild  w  timined  np  to  working — ho  is  hammered  into  a  hardy 
iiboicr,  a  stout  material  bone  and  muscle  for  the  state — this  is  good 
n  far  as  it  goes:  but  it  is  bad  because  it  goes  no  farther.  He  is  not 
^agbt  reading,  nor  religion — abore  all,  he  is  not  taught  thinking. 
He  nerer  looks  into  bis  other-aelf ;  he  soon  forgets  its  existence, 
^  nian  becomes  aU  bodj,  his  inteUectoal  and  moral  being 
^  lalloir.  Tlie  growth  of  such  a  system  wUl  be  a  race  of 
B^hines,  delrers  and  soldiers,  but  not  men.    So  much  brute  physical 
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We  do  not  attempt  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  in- 
structed and  ignorant  artizan^  but  we  reiterate  what  we  have  sta- 
ted in  a  previous  part  of  this  paper  regarding  the  great  and  zeal- 
ous care  evinced  in  the  education  of  children  attending  the  Daily 
National  Schools ;  but  that  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  is,  the  education  of  those  who  in  early 
youth  were  compelled,  perhaps  by  the  poverty  of  their  parents 
to  seek  employment  which  would  enable  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  both  of  their  parents  and  themselves. 
For  them  should  our  earnest  solicitude  be  enlisted  as  well  as 
for  those  attending  our  day  achoob. 

What  we  would,  therefore,  suggest  is,  that  in  every  parish  an 
evening  school  be  opened  under  the  patronage  of  the  managers 
of  the  daily  schools  situated  in  the  parish,  and  that  some  of  the 
most  influential  gentlemen  of  the  parish  be  requested  to  form 
a  Committee,  and  that  the  management  of  these  schools  be  en- 
trusted to  none  but  competent  and  efficient  teachers.  We 
entertain  very  little  apprehension  for  the  success  of  these 
schools  under  such  an  arrangement  as  is  stated  here ;  and  it 
would  render  their  success  still  more  certain  if  a  preference 
were  sliowu  on  the  part  of  employers  for  the  educated 
operative.  Of  course  this  is  but  a  mere  suggestion  of  ours, 
knowing  as  we  do  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience  that  would 
be  likely  to  attend  such  a  proceeding,  and  how  unjust  it  would 
be  to  prevent  the  uneducated,  but  well  inclined  operative  from 
providing  for  the  wants  of  a  family,  which  of  course  we  could 
by  no  means  advocate.  However,  in  employing  boys  whose 
age  does  not  exceed  sixteen  years,  it  would  have  a  most  ad* 
mirable  efiect  on  their  education,  if  some  slight  difference 
were  made  between  those  who  could  read  and  write,  and 
those  who  could  not.  This  distinction,  however  trivial,  coupled 
with  a  manifest  desire  in  the  employer  to  encourage  the  spirit 
of  self-improvement  in  the  employed,  would  contribute  most 
considerably  to  the  elevation  of  the  social  condition  and  to 
the  temporal  interests  of  the  latter.  This  in  itself  would  be  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  them  to  attend  to  their  own  education 
in  the  evenings,  and  endeavour  to  acquire  as  extensive  a  know- 
ledge as  possible  of  the  subjects  pertaining  to  their  daily 
avocations. 


energy  swinging  loosely  throogh  society   at  the  discretion  of  more 
spiritual  natures,  to  whom  the  education,   neglected  or  perverted  in 
another  way  gives  wickedness  with  i>ower,  and  teaches  the  secrets  of 
mind  only  as  an  instrument  to  crush  or  play  with  men  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes. — Wyte  on  Education  Reform,  Vol.  L  Page  324. 
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Bj  these  means  many  of  the  temptations  to  evil  that  bestrew 
the  paths  of  oar  laboring  multitudes  would  be  avoided^  and 
once  the  desire  for  improvement  is  secured  it  will  be  our  fault 
if  it  does  not  continne  ;  because,  when  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
are  diffused  among  them  they  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  a  desire  for  independence :  the  (jeople 
will  b^n  to  feel  that  the  power  of  bursting  the  bonds  that  fet- 
ter them  to  slavery  and  toil  is  placed  in  their  own  hands.  The 
SDallest  amount  of  education  opens  avenues  to  employment  on 
vhich  the  wholly  uneducated  can  never  enter,  and  the  mind  of 
the  instructed  artizan  or  laborer  being  accessible  to  the 
knowledge  contained  in  books,  he  can  always  find  employment 
"m  his  hours  of  ease/'  which  will  tend  to  the  amelioration 
of  his  worldly  condition  and  the  improvement  of  his  heart. 
Let  him  but  feel  this,  let  him  but  Know  the  blessings  that 
flow  from  a  good  education,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  igno- 
rance and  debasement,  a  happy  reformation  of  character  will  set 
in  and  become  abiding,  and  conduce,  as  it  must,  to  prevent — 

'• The  Widow's  tears 

And  the  Orphan's  cry  of  woe." 

How  many  of  the  industrious  classes  say,  ^'  if  we  only  knew 
bow  to  write  and  read  we  should  be  much  happier  and  better 
off/'  and  surely  if  these  poor  toil-worn  creatures  were 
enabled  to  read  a  chapter  in  that  Book  of  Books,  which  con- 
tains a  balm  for  every  wound  sent  by  Providence  or  inflicted 
b;  their  feUow-man,  what  a  boon  would  be  conferred  on  them ! 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  duly  to  consider  the  great  cou- 
neiion  between  ignorance  and  irreligion,  and  their  cousc- 
qnenoes — pauperism  and  crime — doubtless  we  would  have  long 
anoe  devised  some  plan  calculated  to  ensure  greater  success 
than  has  yet  attended  our  efforts  to  educate  our  laboring  popu- 
htioa,  Bui  let  us  now  begin,  let  our  greatest  efforts  and  most 
zealous  exertions  be  directed  to  the  education  of  this  cluss  of 
our  fellow  creatures,  ere  they  become  too  far  advanced  in 
jears;  if  not,  much  apprehension  may  we  entertain  of  effecting 
among  them  any  change  calculated  to  further  their  spiritual 
or  temporal  wel&re.  If  we  look  around  among  the  uneducated 
working  poor,  how  few  do  we  see  that  have  reached  an  ad- 
vauced  age ;  the  prime  of  their  life  was  spent  between  over 
hiborions  toil  and  excessive  debauch — ^foolishly  thinking  to  re* 
pQi  the  fatiguing  effects  of  the  former  by  indulging   in  the 
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latter,  and  thus  were  they  hurried  to  a  premature  and  perhaps 
a  pauper's  grave.* 

In  Germany  and  other  countries  in  Europe  where  the  law 
obliges  parents  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
how  different  is  the  state  of  the  working  classes  I  There,  should 
the  parent  be  selfish  enough  to  detain  the  child  from  attend* 
ing  school  for  the  sake  of  enriching  himself  with  the  small  re- 
muneration paid  for  his  labor,  he  is  prevented ;  and  succeed- 
ing generations  must  feel  the  influence  of  so  just  a  law.t 
The  parents  being  educated  themselves,  they  appreciate  edu* 
cation  too  well  not  to  have  their  children  educated  also,  con- 
sequently there  is  a  willingness  on  their  part  to  contribute  to 
the  fund  set  apart  for  popular  education.  In  countries 
where  so  much  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  education  of 
youth,  the  necessity  for  Evening  Schools  does  not  exist  as 
patently  as  in  those  where  the  education  of  the  child  rests  solely 
on  the  will  of  the  parents.  A  single  glance  at  the  social 
condition  of  the  Working  Glasses  of  both  countries  will  be 
sufficient  to  showthe  happy  effects  arising  fromenforcing  educa- 
tion among  these  classes,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  leaving 
it  optional  with  them  as  is  in  these  kingdoms. 

Inability  to  pay  the  school  fees  cannot  now  be  alleged  by 
parents  as  a  cause,  justifying  them  in  permitting  their  children 
to  grow  up  uneducated,  for  too  many  schools  exist,  whereinthey 
may  receive  an  education  gratuitously  and  of  a  very  superior 

« 

*  The  aged  operative  is  now  almost  unknown,  bis  old  age  is  the  wrinkle 
on  the  brow  of  youth,  cheeks  sunk  with  premative  labour,  hair  grey 
with  juvenile  debauch.  Neither  is  he  ever  young  1  his  childhood  has 
passed  away  without  a  single  chUdish  reminiaoence-— he  is  initiated  in 
the  gin  glass  almost  from  his  mother's  milk,  he  Uves  with  the  prac- 
tised vices  and  is  pinched  with  the  true  misery  of  grown  up  men.  And  if 
he  flies  for  consolAtion  at  home,  he  has  no  troe  home,  a  wife  sickened 
over  with  the  same  wretchedness  as  himself,  giving  birth  to  children 
dying  from  tlieir  birth,  a  progeny,  numerous*  ricketty  and  scarcely  able 
to  sustain  the  burthens  of  life,  till  they  reach  the  age  when  they  too  shaU 
be  devoted  at  the  same  altar !  this  is  the  perspective  on  which  his 
thoughts  of  the  future  must  rest,  this  is  the  inheritance  which  he  is  to 
leave  to  his  country.  From  this  serious  error  in  the  phv$ical  manage- 
ment of  his  class  necessarily  flow  a  series  of  tn^^/Zec/uo/and  mora/ evils. — 
Wyse  on  Education  Reform,  Vol,  /.  Page  824. 

t  Yet  wo  are  told  that  all  Qovemment  lnter£eieiice  with  the 
education  of  the  people  is  at  variance  with  sound  principle,  involving  a 
departure  from  the  legitimate  province  of  the  Government.  Against 
this  declaration  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Association  have  been  a 
strong  and  unwavering  protest  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  of  progressive 
civilization — Public  Education,  htf  Sir  James  Shuttleworth,  Bt*  Page  46. 
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nature.  Thereforei  when  we  see  8o  many  of  our  woiking 
classes  ignorant^  we  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  indifference 
of  their  parents,  and  the  low  estimate  in  which  they  held  the 
education  of  their  children.  But  even  now  we  can 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  re- 
more  this  evil,  and  prevent  the  same  indifference  to  educa- 
tion in  the  rising  generation. 

The  plan  that  strikes  us  as  the  most  effectual  is 
the  openmg  of  a  well  conducted  class  of  £vening  National 
Schools  throughout  the  most  populous  districts,  and  ei)listing 
in  their  support  the  patronage  and  interest  of  the  most  influ- 
ential gentlemen  residing  in  the  vicinity  in  which  they  may  be 
situat^.  We  admit  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
tliis  class  of  Schools  and  have  failed ;  but  there  is  no  effect 
without  a  cause,  and  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  these  Schools, 
in  Dublin  at  least,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  and  at  the 
same  time  suggest  the  means  that  seem  to  us  oest  calculated  to 
ensure  their  future  success. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  failure  of  those  schools  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  should  evince  the  greatest  solicitude  in  their  pro- 
motion, and  also  to  indifference  and  want  of  energy  in  the 
teachers.  Long  experience  and  careful  observation  Justify  us 
m  making  an  assertion  which  we  otherwise  would  be  most 
careful  to  avoid.  We  have  already  adverted  to  tlie  great  anx- 
iety manifested  by  the  managers  of  day  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  poor,  an  anxiety  which  must 
awaken  in  their  hearts  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude  in 
years  to  come,  and  entitle,  as  it  does,  those  gentlemen  who 
labor  80  energetically  in  the  cause  of  Popular  Education  to 
the  respect  of  all  parties  anxious  for  the  moral  and  social  im- 
provement of  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  Bat  what  wc 
urge  is,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  education  of  those 
who  have  been  compelled  at  an  early  age,  either  to  sock  their 
OKU  maintenance,  or  assist  their  parents  in  providing  for  that 
of  their  families,  whilst  by  this  means  they  are  prevented  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  our  daily  Na- 
tional Schools  afford  for  their  improvement. 

The  managers  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  National  Schools  in 
Dublin  are  clergymen  whose  influence,  if  brought  to  bear  on 
the  aduhs  of  their  parishes,  could  not  fail  to  secure  the  fullest 
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attendance.'^  None  can  promote  education  among  our 
laboring  poor  so  much  as  the  clergy,  for  once  their  interest 
is  enlisted  in  the  education  of  their  flock,  very  Utile  is  to 
be  feared  for  its  success,  and  in  no  country  is  this  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  in  Ireland. 

What  we  require  therefore,  is  the  co-operation  of  managers, 
united  with  that  of  other  influential  gentlemen,  anxious  to 
promote  education  among  our  industrious  poor.  Could  this 
be  effected,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  most  satisfac- 
tory improvements  would  soon  be  visible  in  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  latter. 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  want  of  success  that  has 
marked  all  the  efforts  hitherto  made  to  educate  the  working 
classes  of  this  country,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  small  amount 
of  energetic  influence  that  was  exercised  in  its  behalf,  and 
the  miserable  salaries  given  the  teachers  for  this  purpose,  which 
but  half  stimulated  their  efforts,  and  made  them  indif- 
ferent to  the  success  of  so  laudable  an  undertaking.  That 
such  is,  and  has  been,  the  case,  the  failure  of  evening  achools 
alone  affords  sufficient  proof.  Another  cause  to  which  we  may 
justly  attribute  the  failure  of  our  efforts  to  promote  education 
among  this  class  of  society,  is  the  fact  of  having  the  same 
teachers  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  day  and  Evening  Schools. 
Any  person  acquainted  with  school  teaching  knows,  if 
justice  be  done  the  pupils  during  the  day,  the  teacher  must 
necessarily  be  too  fatigued  to  resume  the  still  more  arduous 
duties  of  an  Evening  School  a  few  hours  afterwards.  We 
hold,  therefore,  that  no  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
the  duties  of  both  schools,  and,  indeed,  such  is  the  opinion 
of  those  most  competent  to  judge  on  matters  pertaining  to 
education.  Knowing  from  experience  how  injurious  such  an 
arrangement  has  proved  to  the  cause  of  Adult  Education,  we 
feel  justified  in  urging  its  discontinuance, and  in  recommending 
that  teachers  be  selected  whose  business  would  be  to  educate 
our  working  classes  only.  This,  no  doubt,  would  create  ad- 
ditional claims  against  the  funds  of  the  Commisaioners  of  Edu- 
cation, but  so  trifling,  that  it  should  not  form  an  objection  to  an 
arrangement  being  made,  calculated,  as  the  one  proposed  is,  to 

*  The  clergy  hare  their  datj  to  perform,  bnt  they  have  also  their 
rights.  The  most  important  branch  of  education  belongs  to  them,  they 
ought  to  be  reciprocally  associated  in  its  general  direction  and  support — 
^Vys€  on  Education  Beform,   Vol,  1.  Page  270. 
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promote  the  adfaucement  of  the  operative  classes  in  those 
departoients  of  literature  most  conducive  to  their  interests  and 
social  improvement. 

The  want  of  an  effective  ''  teaching  power*'  has  also  con- 
tribnted  to  the  failure  of  Evening  Schools  in  Dublin :  we 
most  state  tbat^  with  one  single  exception^  we  have  never  seen 
in  any  of  these  schools  what  we  could  term  an  efBcient  staff 
of  teachers.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  adult  pupils  re- 
qwing  more  attention  than  could  possibly  be  given  them, 
leftp  and  in  leaving,  spread  the  report  abroad  that  proper  at- 
tention was  not  paid  them,  thus  injuring  both  the  character  of 
the  teacher  and  the  school. 

We  have  now  stated  what  to  us  seem  the  true  causes  of 
want  of  success  in  the  Evening  Schools  of  Dublin  ;  and  thou^ 
there  may  be  many  divisions  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  yet 
we  feel  convinced  that  were  these  causes  removed,  the  result 
woaM  be  that  these  schools  could  compete  in  success  with 
the  daily  National  Schools  of  our  city,  and  most  materially  ad- 
vance the  education  of  our  laboring  poor. 

Having  stated  that  we  would  suggest  the  means  that  appear  to 
na  caknkted  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  system  at  present 
adopted  in  conducting  Evening  Schools,  we  now  proceed  to  do 
Bo,  and  for  this  purpose  we  deem  it  expedient  first  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  teachers  to 
whose  chai^  those  schools  should  be  confided. 

Besides  their  literary  attainmentsthere  are  other  qualifications 
wbieh  we  hold  to  be  of  great  importance  in  all  teachers,  but 
e^edally  in  those  conducting  Evening  Schools  attended  by 
pupils  who,  perhaps,  have  already  attained  the  age  of  manhood. 
They  require  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  social  condition  of 
soeb  pujnk,  and  also  of  the  nature  of  their  different  employ- 
ments, in  order  to  instruct  them  in  those  subjects  most  Ukely 
to  condoee  to  their  advancement  in  life.  Adults  require  to  be 
treated  very  differently  from  children ;  and  this  it  is  which  leads 
us  to  beheve  that  the  system  on  which  our  daily  National 
School  is  conducted,  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  succeed  in  an 
Evening  School.  In  the  first  place,  that  passive  obedience 
which  is  yielded  by  a  iuvenile  pupil  can  never  be  expected 
from  an  adult,  nor  should  a  teacher  demand  it.  Every  teacher, 
who  has  had  any  experience  in  conducting  Evening  Schools, 
will  admit  how  imprudent  such  a  line  of  conduct  would  be; 
1»  must  be  aware  of  the  unpleasant  consequences  that  enforo- 
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ia^  ulHsliiUico  goaerally  entails.     We  would  etrongly  urge  tliat 
teui  lu'rs  iip))oiuttH]  to  the  maimgement  of  eTening  schools 
^luuiK)  i)ivi>$t  themselves  of  that  imperative  tone  of  voice,  and 
»et  a^de  the  airs  that  so  frtquentlr  mark  the  man  of  petty 
autharitY»  aud  assume  that  frank  and  easy   manner  which 
clwaractemea  the  man  whose  education  consists,  not  merely 
in  ¥Oi>K  LKvaMNO,  but  in  a  knowledge  of  the  world  also. 
They  should  be  atfable  and  kind  to  their  pupils  when  imparting 
iusmieuou.  tor  u^nv  of  them  beiusr  Sitisued  from  the  wwarr 
K>il  ol'  the  d«v,  if  treateil  with  harshness  are  likeh  to  retort, 
aiul  b:vl  dc:\«KV  to  ihe  teacher  s  auihonty,  ami  from  experience 
we  b;ive  touiivl  thjit  a  relt:l>v  us  pupil  meets  mairy  others  to 
symfxfcia^ie  ar.U  >!in,     KiuJuess  therefore,  shotiki  be  shown 
lo  tuvt^  purius  i^f  they  mi£$l  be  well  dtspceed  and  deserrin?, 
iw  tb^v  >iiccid  uol  be  K>und  s^tendinjr  these  schools,  evincin:? 
aE»  tl'c^  vlo  the  ireutesi  aun^ierr  to  i*»*t?rowe.      It  behcT-*?  ererv 
le*:'.er  to  ^iva^  e«eti^*» j  alter  e^eaic^,  ©a  the  atfectioa?  of  hr? 
VJi  ."i's  b^  .\s k!ud!ies» aL'sl  aiFjLba.tr, aai  bv  eotticrciLriir hiziMei': 
to  sl.cir  ^.cws  3c  Ior«r  »  «  doiw  isot  comprcmise  or  iritenfer^ 

w';h  j:s^  c^ii  suiLtortrr.  c£  wbjcb.  bv  the  war.  he  shcold  mot  be 

•  •  • 

o^«  w?uictoa*  on  some  pct:s5Si.  In  a  scooei  wttere  a  teacher 
jC.*^ertts^  iv  ileccon  e«er«  thntr  ao<»  on  w<iL  The  gteaHBrt 
aau  atosfi  learned  fefacaecs  have  srovenied  their  scht:cfes 
m  vlus  wa*^  aad  mos*  tr^:  ••••*:r  were  the  res«It2«.  boci  in 
i.'c  ajcrsi  iad  uiceuevcua;L  b:  Trj^emenj;  ot  zhsx  puuiisw* 
r^raa^  Lbi:<  vu.  bw  joond  ewn  mart  wamaaaii  in  scveniirz:^: 
aJu.t.  pu,7ii» :  m  &a:c  wn  SMsfette  mic  a  anioHnfi  m  aB»rt3i*r. 
Ua4  :i  :js  Ui^  yNf'/  w^v  btr  woxh  a  teacher  can  lane  to  aecwrs 

po«k  uuiusaoMttr ;  wiu  sttca  rmptb  :t  oan  edect  tiq  sood.  hac 

A^os^  :^  verv  anpieaaaiifi  cvfhsei;ueucesk     Aiults  see 

:iut:n;s(  as  ciear  >  j$  a  t»Kiier  Jces  lus :  tbev  ha^Q 

;:  VfN^tiiiiwd  '4ie  3iaa;  ii:9iiv3ntatm  jr«sui:r  u:*jm  3k  want  ol 


*  rv  tt*c^»«r'<m>w»t*ittte  Ji  hiS- Tcntfewtttj   f'>i»  k««  -Kt 
tftat  *»  mliukv  Ik  A  .-^uiu  .s^  aaor^  :ww<i!m  man 
cs«ca  4Ji»u   :  tiu  H.\.a  ^^\ik:«ziui:*     I«.s  i  :i«  ^  ::a:  41, 
.-.  .  j*«-r*   xor,  :<s*t  -'«r?  i'^'i^e  'v    iis^.  .*^*   ^^r:^  .;:»:  ^i:^;    ;v*.ie. 
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educaUoD^  and^  therefore,  require  attention,  and  not  punish* 
oienty  from  the  teacher;  and,  if  properly  dealt  with,  their 
anxiet;  to  learn  will  fully  show  that  their  eole  object  in  at- 
tending school  is  to  improve  themselves.    No  teacher  but  one 
ignorant  of  the  human  character  will  attempt  to  exact  obedi- 
ence from  adults  by  force.     With  the  adult  the  teacher's 
oommand  ^onld  assume  the  nature  of  a  request,  and  made 
with  calmness  and  gentleness,  yet  in  a  tone  expressing  a  wish 
to  be  obeyed.     SuavUerin  modo,  foriiter  in  re^  should  be  the 
maxim  of  every  teacher.    This  will  not  compromise  or  lessen 
Ids  dignity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gain  for  him  the  affection  of 
Ilia  popils,  and  this  once  secured,  obedience  soon  follows,  and 
that  respect  is  paid  him  which  neither  punishment  nor  threats 
could  ever  enforce.    Every  teacher  should  evince  solicitude 
for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils,  but  particularly  for  those 
whose  education  has  been  neglected  in  early  youth.  It  is  surpris- 
iogp  and  argues  well  for  the  character  of  the  Irish,  when  we 
obaerve  the  gratitude  and  respect  with  which  a  pupil  in  after  life 
speaks  of  a  teacher  who  has  shown  himself  really  interested  in 
ik  education.  We  could  here  record,  did  time  or  space  permit, 
numerous  instances  that  have  occurred  indicating  the  gratitude 
of  the  Irish  to  their  teachers,  which,  if  equalled,  have  never 
been  surpassed  in  any  other  country.    We  would  have  teachers 
to  remember  that  pupils  have  their  "  Public  Opinions,''  and 
not  only  among  themselves  is  thb  opinion  maintained,  but  we 
r^ret  that  it  too  often  happens  that  parents  and  guardians  are 
iolnenced  by  it,  for  we  frequently  see  them  remove  the  child 
from  school  because  the  teacher  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  lifter.     With  adult  pupils  this  *^  Public  Opinion"  is  caU 
colated  to  serve  or  injure  the  character  of  a  school  most 
oonsiderablj.     The  questions  generally  put  by  an  adult  about 
to  attend  aa  Evening  School,  to  another  who  hz»  already  attend- 
ed the  same  school,  or  who  may  know  others  that  have^  are*-^ 
h  U  any  yaod?  wkat  sort  qfa  man  is  lie  teacher  ?  I9  he  a 
good  Uaeher  ?  &c.  &c.     Now  upon  the  answers  given  to  these 
qoestioos  depends  the  attendance  or  non-attendance  of  the 
interrosating  adult,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  Public  Opinion 
bdd  reLtive  to  the  school  by  those  adults,  who  either  have 
attended  themselves,  or  have  heard  ^he  opinions  of  those  who 

vere  pupils. 

Every  teacher  who  has  had  experience  in  adult  education 
nmai  be  aware  of  what  is  here  stated ;  and  as  the  ^*  Public 
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Opinions"  of  pupils  effect  the  interest  of  the  school,  we  would 
recommend  not  only  teachers  of  Evening  Schools,  but  teachers 
of  all  schools  to  enlist  the  "  Public  Opinions''  of  their  pupils 
in  their  favor,  for  by  doing  so  they  are  establishing  their  own 
popularity  and  attaining  a  character  for  themselves  and  their 
schools.— The  best  plan  that  can  be  adopted  to  effect  this 
is  to  treat  the  pupils  more  as  a  parent  would  his  children, 
than  as  such  men  generally  treat  those  placed  under  them. 

Having  premised  so  far  what  we  consider  impor- 
tant qualifications  for  those  allowed  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  a  teacher  in  an  Evening  School,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  mention  the  subjects  which  they  should  not  only  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with,  but  possess  a  method  of  imparting 
to  the  adult  that  they  may]  be  rendered  lucid  and  interest- 
ing. The  subjects  belonging  to  an  elementary  education  are 
those  required  most  by  pupils  attending  an  Evening  School, 
therefore  to  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  should  the  teacher 

fay  particular  attention.  If  we  can  give  the  adult  a  suflBcient 
nowledge  of  the  elementary  branches,  that  will  place  the 
power  in  his  own  hands  should  he  feel  inclined  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  those  of  a  more  advanced  nature,  we  do  as  much 
as  can  resonably  be  expected  from  us.  Every  adult  should 
be  taught  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  the 
outlines  of  Grammar,  and  the  Geography  of  his  own  country 
at  least.  This  is  a  very  simple  but  a  very  useful  course,  and 
if  effectually  taught,  the  teacher  has  done  his  duty  with  justice 
to  the  pupil  and  credit  to  himself.  Tliere  are  other 
subjects  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  which  if  time  and  circum- 
stances permitted,  their  introduction  would  add  materially  to 
the  character  of  the  school.  But  having  stated  what 
appear  to  us  the  essential  subjects  that  should  engage  the 
attention  of  the  teacher,  we  beg  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on 
the  methods  of  teaching  them.  Of  course  we  do  not  here 
pretend  to  offer  more  than  a  suggestion,  knowing  the  manj 
admirable  plans  at  present  adopted  by  competent  and  expen- 
enoed  masters  to  ^hom  the  subject  of  teaching  is  more  familiar : 
however,  having  seen  the  systems  we  are  about  to  describe 
carried  into  practice  effectually,  and  believing  them  superior 
to  any  others  at  present  in  use,  we  should  consider  it  a  neglect 
of  duty  on  our  part  were  we  to  omit  mentioning  them  here. 
In  teaching  Orthography,  the  method  we  propose  to  be 
adopted  is,  to  have  the  adult  to  write  on  some  subject,  and  the 
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more  familiar  t lie  subject  is  to  him  the  better ;  or  to  deaire  him 
vrite  down  some  of  the  principal  events  he  remembers  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  country  within  the  last  month,  year,  or  any 
period  of  time  the  teacher  may  wish  to  mention.  Now  adults 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  snch  exercises,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  vie  with  each  other  in  expressing  their  ideas  in  the 
best  manner  they  can.  There  is  scarcely  any  lesson  at  which 
the  spirit  of  emulation  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  or  which 
reoeiTes  more  of  their  attention. 

Objections  to  this  system  may  be  urged  on  the  grounds  that 
it  does  not  effect  enough  ;  we  admit  this,  but  if  it  effects  «(7f»tf« 
tUnp  it  answers  our  purpose.  We  are  aware  that  we  do  not 
add  to  their  stock  of  words,  but  if  we  are  not  doing  that  we 
are  teaching  them  how  to  spell  those  words  with  the 
meaning  of  which  they  are  already  acquainted,  and  how  to 
airange  them  in  prop^  order.  Tne  teacher  may,  at  the  same 
time,  introduce  words  better  adapted  to  express  the  same  ideas 
where  he  sees  it  necessary.  By  this  system  it  is  clear  that  the 
pupil  is  being  taught  easy  lessons  on  composition  or  indeed 
we  might  term  it,  natural  composition,  for  we  suppose  him 
ignorant  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  grammar.  It  does 
iK>t  occur  to  us  that  there  is  any  other  disadvantage  attending 
the  systan  stated  here,  but  that  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
and  to  remedy  this  the  master  has  only  to  teach  Orthography 
by  Dictation.  '*  It  is  simply  this,''  writes  Dr.  SuUivan  ;  "  the 
teacher  reads  a  sentence  from  a  book  or  dictates  one  composed 
by  himself,  to  the  pupils,  who  either  write  it  down  verbatim, 
or  merely  spell  the  words  as  they  occur  as  if  they  were  writing 
them  down/'  By  these  means  the  pupils  may  write  down 
w(»;da  whose  meaning  they  do  not  understand,  and  perhaps 
words  they  never  heard  before ;  it  remains  then  for  the  teacher 
to  explain  to  them  the  meaning  of  such  words  and  correct  any 
mistakes  that  he  may  find  in  the  Orthography.  We  hope 
that  our  suggestions  in  teaching  this  subject  may  meet  the 
approbation  of  and  be  adopted  by  those  teachers  who  are, 
aeuding  firom  their  schools  day  after  day  to  fill  respectable 
s^tions  in  society,  pupils  sadly  deficient  in  this  most  essential 
branch  of  education.  It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  even  in  what 
are  termed  respectable  aeadendes  the  old  system  of  making  a 
papil  get  by  heart  a  column  of  words  and  repeat  them  Parrot^ 
iih  to  the  master,  is  still  continued,  a  practice  that  should  be 
(&conntenanoed  by  every  intellectual  teacher. 
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We  are  happy  to  slate  that  in  the  National  Schools  of 
Ireland^  this  ridiculous  and  stupid  system  is  not  permitted^ 
but  by  means  of  that  valuable  little  work,  TAe  SpelUng 
Book  Superseded,  by  Dr.  Sullivan,  a  system  of  Orthography 
is  taught  that  bids  fair  to  render  the  pupils  of  these 
Schools  superior  to  most  others  in  this  most  useful  branch 
of  learning.  We  strongly  recommend  this  book  to  the 
parents  and  guardians  interested  in  the  education  of  children, 
and  we  certainly  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  the  system 
for  teaching  Orthography  laid  down  by  the  author  is  one 
that  every  teacher  should  adopt. 

Teaching  reading  to  the  adult  pupil  is  a  tedious  and  difficult 
task,  perhaps  there  is  no  instance  where  the  teacher's  patience 
is  so  strongly  tested,  and  he  must  be  a  teacher  and  not  a  mere 
scholar  who  will  accomplish  it.  The  plan  we  should  suggest  to 
be  adopted  in  teaching  this  branch  is,  to  make  the  pupil  pat 
together  every  little  group  of  words  that  makes  eenee^  and 
when  he  has  spelled  them  some  few  times  over,  to  ask  him 
when  he  has  gone  through  a  sentence  in  this  way,  what  ha 
understands  from  it.  This  is  an  arduous  and  monotonous 
task  no  doubt,  and  one  that  can  only  be  effected  little  by 
little^  and  by  proceeding  steadily  and  slowly  along*  To  an 
intellectual  teacher,  various  plans  will  suggest  themselves, 
we  will  therefore  leave  him  to  adopt  anv  one  that  he  thinks 
best  calculated  to  suit  the  faculty  of  tlie  pupil,  submitting 
our  own  merely  for  bis  consideration.  Adults  having  but 
little  time  to  devote  to  literary  acquirements,  it  should  be  the 
business  of  every  master  to  teach  them  what  is  really  practu 
eal  and  of  the  most  service  to  them  in  their  various  Nations 
of  life.  Now  when  teaching  them  to  write,  afler  teaching 
them  to  form  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  we  would  suggest 
that  they  should  be  then  taught  to  write  their  names.  This 
will  be  doing  more  for  them  than  could  be  accomplised  by 
many  lectures  from  the  writing-master.  When  able  to  write 
small-hand  in  a  legible  style  thev  should  be  taught  to 
draw  out  an  account  in  a  proper  ana  business-like  manner. 
This  is  sure  to  receive  their  greatest  attention,  for  they 
have  already  learned  its  utility,  and  felt  the  great  disadvantage 
of  not  being  able  **  to  make  nut  a  bill,''  as  they  say  themselves. 
We  now  suppose  the  adult  competent  to  write  from 
dictation,  in  which  he  should  be  exercised  at  least 
twice    a-week.      On  the    remaining    evenings    we    wookl 
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strongij  reooiamenci  Mler  writing;  it  will  be  found 
to  aScffd  an  iostrQctive  aiid  most  useful  exenoM*  Bj 
idoptiBg  this  plan  the  master  will  give  the  adult 
firactieal  and  re(U^  uaqful  knowledge,  which  should 
be  the  object  of  every  teacher  anxious  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  operative  poor.  In  Arithmetio  let  the  pupil  be 
first  taught  those  rules  that  are  indupensable  to  his  business 
in  life,  and  let  him  be  taught  them  weU.  Let  him  be  given 
soDe  but  practical  questions  of  which  others  of  a  similar 
nature  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  business  of  every  day  life^ 
and  not  such  as  he  may  never  again  hear  repeated  except  by  the 
teacher  himself.  Notation  and  Numeration  should  be  well  un- 
derstood by  the  pupils  bdbre  other  rules  are  introduced^or 
his  knowledge  cMf  Arithmetic  must  necessarily  be  defective^ 
and  Uie  ferther  he  advances  in  this  science  the  more  un- 
willing will  he  be  to  return  to  these  ruleSy  for  he  looks  upon 
learning  them  then  as  commeneing  the  elementary  branches 
again.    In  many  schools  we  find  these  rules  sadly  neglected. 

English  Grapimar  is  a  subject  in  which  we  cannot  expect 
an  adult  to  make  great  progress,  as  he  considers  other  matters 
of  more  importance  to  him.  His  opinion  on  this  point 
is  indeed  very  correct,  and  we  would  therefore  recommend 
teachoB  of  Evening  Schools  not  to  devote  too  much  time  to 
this  branch  if  they  find  their  pupils  deficient  in  others  more 
essential.  However,  we  hold  that  every  pupil  who  can  read 
tolerably  well  should  be  acquainted  with  tne  parts  of  speech, 
and  know  how  to  connect  subjects*--* Verb  and  Object^  and 
Preposition  and  Object  together,  in  order  to  understand 
pnferly  what  he  reads. 

Geography  affords,  and  particularly  that  of  their  own  country, 
a  moat  interesting  lesson  to  adults.  We  know  of  no  plan  so 
effective  as  that  of  teaching  by  means  of  outline  or  sketch-maps. 
The  natural  features  of  ^  country  are  so  engrafted  on  the 
Qund  by  these  maps  that  they  are  never  forgotten,  and  the 
pupil  is  ever  afterwards  lamiuar  with  the  position  of  every 
principal  town,  mountain,  river,  and  Iake»  of  the  land  .that 
gsfe  him  birtii.  In  Prussia,  and  many  other  States  on 
the  Continent,  every  pupil  is  obliged  to  know  the  Geography 
of  his  own  country,  and  indeed  were  that  plan  adopted  in 
diese  kingdoms  we  should  not  have  so  many  pupils  unable  to 
tdl  the  source  of  the  Shannon,  though  at  the  same  time 
conversant  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  Ganges. 
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We  recommend  masters,  when  teaching  the  geography  of 
any  country,  to  sketch  the  boundaries  first,  and  make  the 
pupils  acquainted  with  the  outline  and  principal  features,  so 
that  when  they  come  to  be  taught  from  the  regular  maps,  they 
may  be  able  to  tell  at  once  the  names  of  the  principal  cities, 
mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes,  without  waiting  to  read  their 
names.  By  teaching  Geomphy  in  this  way  it  becomes  an  in- 
tellectual and  an  interesting  subject,  and  not  a  mere  wordy 
exercise,  as  it  is  in  many  of  our  private  academies  at  the 
present  day.* 

*  Mr.  Mann  thus  describes  a  Prussian  teacher  instmcting  according 
to  this  plan : — 

The  teacher  stood  by  the  black-board,  with  a  chalk  in  his  hand. 
After  casting  his  eye  oyer  the  class  to  see  that  all  were  ready,  he  struck 
at  the  middle  of  the  boud.  With  a  rapidity  of  hand  which  my  eye 
could  hardly  follow,  he  made  a  series  of  those  short  diverging  lines  or 
shadings  employed  by  map  engrayers,  to  represent  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains. He  luul  scarcely  turned  an  angle  or  diot  off  a  spur,  when  the 
scholars  cried  out,  Carpathian  Mountains,  Hungary,  Black  Forest 
Mountains,  Westernbnrgh ;  Giants*  Mountains,  (Kesin  Gebirge)  Pine 
Mountains,  (Elehtel  Gebii^)  Central  Mountains,  (Mlttel  Gebirge,) 
Bohemia,  &c.  &c. 

In  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  ridge  of  that  grand  central  eleyatioa 
which  separates  the  waters  that  flow  north  west  into  the  German  Ocean, 
firom  those  that  flow  north  into  the  Baltic  and  south  east  into  theBlackSea, 
was  presented  to  yiew, — executed  almost  as  beautifully  as  an  engraying. 
A  dozen  crinkling  strokes  made  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  represented 
the  head  waters  of  the  great  riyers  which  flow  in  different  directions 
fzom  that  mountainous  range ;  while  the  children  almost  as  eager  and 
excited,  as  though  they  had  actually  seen  the  torrents  dashing  down  the 
mountain  sides  cried  out,  "  Silesia,"  "  Metallic  Mountains,"  "  Danube,'* 
**  Elbe,**   «*  Vistula,**   "  Oder."     The   next    moment  I   heard  a  suc- 
cession of   smaU  strokes  or  taps,  so  rapid  as   to  be  almost  india- 
tinguishable,  and  hardly  had  my  eye  time  to  discern  a  large  number 
of  dots  made  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers  when  the  shouts  of  '*  Lintz,** 
••Vienna,**  "Prague,"  "Dresden,"  ••Berlin,**  Ac,  struck  my  ear.  At  this 
point  in  the  exercise,    the  spot  which   had  been    occupied  on    the 
black    board    was    nearly  a  circle,    of  which    the   starting     point 
or    place    where   the    teacher    first    began,    was   the   centre;    but 
now    a    few    additional   strokes  round  the    circunrflBrence    of  the 
incipient  continent^  extended  the  mountain  ranges,  outward  towards 
the  plains— the  children  calling  out  the  names  of  the  countries   in 
which  they  respectively  lay.    With  a  few  more  flourishes,  the  rivers 
flowed  onwards  towards  their  several  terminations ;  and  by  another  sac- 
cession  of  dots,  new  cities  sprang  up  along  their  banks.    By  this  time 
the  children  had  become  as  much  excited,  as  though  they  had  been  present 
at    a  world  making :  they  rose  in  their  seats,  they  flung  out  both 
hands,  their  eyes  Idndled,  and  their  voices  became  almost  vwsi&rous,  as 
they  cried  out  the  names  of  the  different  places, whiGh,Qnder  the  magic  of 
the  Teacher*s  crayon,  rose  into  view.     Within  ten  minutes  from  the 
commencement  of  tiie  lesson,  there  stood  upon  the  black  board  a  bcAUti- 
ful  map  of  Germany  with  its  mountains,  prinehNil  rivers  and  dties,  the 
east  of  the  German  Ocean,  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  and  aU  so 
accurately  proportioned,  that  I  think  only  slight  errors  would  haye  been 
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We  have  iio\r  oRered  oar  suggestions  on  teaching  the  ele- 
meDtaiy    subjectai    and    proceed    to    write    on    the    mora 
adnnced    branches    that   should^    if    possible,    be    taught 
io  £?ening  Schools-^—thej  are  but  few,  viz..  Book-keeping, 
Pnctical  Geometry,  Mensuration,  and  Mechanics.  In  teaching 
Book-keeping  to  adults^  who,  as  we  have  already  stated,  can 
de¥ote  but  a  short  time  to  study,  we  would  recommend  the 
little  treatise  written  on  this  subject  for  the  use  of  the  National 
Schoob  in  Ireland.     It  is  an  excellent  work  and  exceed- 
iogly  ample.     It  may  be  urged  that  it  does  not  contain  suffi- 
cient matter,  bat  to  this  objection  we  would  reply — it  docs  not 
pretend  to  teach  more  than  is  sufficient  to  prepare  the  pupil 
for  the  counting-house,  and  give  him  a  general  and  practical 
insight  into  the  subject.     For  these  purposes  it  will  be  found 
perhaps  the  most  useful  treatise  that  has  as  yet  appeared^ 
and  we    have   no  doubt  that    in  teaching    adults    it   will 
be   found    superior  to     any    other,    from   its  perspicuity 
and   amplicity.      The    work    on    Mensuration,   issued    by 
the    Commissioners    of  National  Education  in    Ireland,  is 
a  roost  excellent  book.     It  contains  a  course  of  practical 
Geometry  admirably  calculated  to  aid  the  working  artizan  in 
the  improvement  of  his  craft.     Mechanics  is  a  subject  of  great 
intefesttothe  aspiring  apprentice  of  the  present  day.  Teachers, 
if  possible,  should  provide  themselves  with  a  model  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  oiake  their  papils  as  conversant  as  pos;?ible 
vith  its  mechanism,  for  which  purpose  a  knowledge  of  mechanics 
will  be  found  essential.    We  have  now  enumerated  the  subjects 
which  we  think  comprise  the  most  useful  course  that,  possibly, 
eoold  be  taught  in  a  school  intended  for  the  education  of  the 
working  poor. 


teid,  had  it  been  tiibjected  to  the  test  of  a  scale  of  miles.  A  part  of  the 
Tocher's  time  was  taken  up  in  correcting  a  few  miBtakes  of  the  pupils ;  for 
hiiinind  seemed  to  be  in  his  ear  as  weU  as  in  his  hand  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  astonisihing  celerity  of  his  moTements,  he  detected  erroncons  an* 
*ven  and  turned  roand  to  correct  them.  The  rest  of  the  recitation  con« 
luted  in  questions  and  answers  repecting  productions,climate,soil,aninKils» 
fe.>  &C.  Compare  th^'  effect  of  such  a  lesson  as  this,  both  as  to  the  amount 
tf  the  knowleidge  oommanicated,  and  the  vivid ness,  and  of  course  the 
pcnBsnance»  of  the  ideas  obtained,  with  a  lesson*  when  the  scholars  look 
*  Um  names  of  places  on  a  lifeless  atlas,  but  never  had  their  imaginations 
*tiTQsd  over  the  earth,  and  when  the  Teacher  sits  listlessly  down  before 
^^sa^  to  interrogate  them  from  a  JBook  in  wliich  all  the  questions  are 
P^isted  at  foil  length,  to  aap^vede  on  his  part  all  necessity  of  knowledge. 

i 
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A  teacber  possessing  the  qualifications  we  have  indicated 
must  be  fairly  remunerate  or  he  will  not  devote  his  time  to 
the  tedious  and  laborious  duties  of  an  Evening  School.  The 
poor  salary  given  at  present  renders  it  impossible  to  procure 
the  services  of  competent  and  energetic  masters  to  conduct 
these  schools.  Witti  very  few  exceptions  does  the  grant  to 
Evening  Schools,  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland^  exceed  £5  per  annum.  This  sum,  with 
the  receipts  of  the  school^  comprise  the  salary  of  the  teacher, 
which,  including  both,  does  not  exceed,  save  in  a  very  few 
cases,  £12  per  annum.  Even  this  sum  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  considerably  above  the  average.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  no  competent  teacher  will  undertake  the  arduous  task  of 
conducting  an  evening  school  efficiently,  for  so  small  a  salary 
as  this.  Consequently  we  find  these  schools  directed  by  masters, 
fagged  and  fatigued  from  the  effects  of  teaching  during  the 
day — their  energy  completely  spent,  and  requiring  rest  or 
recreation  much  more  than  additional  toil.  There  is  no  alter- 
native ;  the  salary  given  would  not  compensate  a  teacher  if 
he  were  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  an  Evening  School, 
and  under  such  circumstances  it  is  better  that  trained  teachers, 
however  fatigued,  should  be  entrusted  with  their  management. 
But  certainly  a  change  in  the  system  is  much  to  be  desired,  for 
so  long  as  the  present  plan  is  continued,  little  hope  can  be 
entertained  that  Evening  Schools  will  effect  the  object  for  which 
they  were  intended.  Indeed  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  our 
opinion,  that  until  we  have  a  body  of  efficient,  energetic,  and 
qualified  teachers  to  conduct  these  schools,  adult  education 
can  never  be  advanced  beyond  its  present  wretched  state. 
But  surely  not  for  ten  or  twelve  pounds  per  annum,  are  we  te 
hope  to  procure  the  services  of  the  master  required.  We  mast 
therefore,  expect  to  witness  the  decline  of  these  admirable 
schools,  until  the  salary  of  our  daily  school  teachers  issuch  as  will 
raise  them  above  the  necessity  of  resuming  the  weary  task  of 
instructing  in  the  evening,  and  a  proper  remuneration  given  to  a 
competent  master  who  will  undertake  the  task, — teachers  whose 
vigor  and  energy  have  not  been  impaired  nor  diminished  by 
previous  toil.^    There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world 

*  If  this  were  the  cuuntrj  it  hoaste  itself  to  he,  if  it  were  a  cmintry  in 
which  the  pnhlic  really  aspired  to  elevate  the  human  mind,  to  assign  intel- 
lectual superioritj  its  proper  station,  long  since  its  laws  would  have  regard- 
ed the  profession  of  teacher,  as  one  in  great  degree  inveited  with  paternal 
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where  a  teacher  is  so  poorly  recompensed  as  in  Irelaud^or  where 
some  provisioii  is  not  made  for  him  in  his  old  age  by  the  state, 
hot  in  Great  Britain.  He  is  miserably  paid  for  his  labor 
when  life  is  in  its  prime ;  and  the  only  prospect  he  sees 
in  perspective  at  its  decline,  is  the  work-house  or  the  pauper's 
gnve.  Contrast  this  with  the  treatment  and  the  respect  School- 
masters receive  in  other  countries.  Throughout  Germany  no 
pofesaion  is  more  respected  than  that  of  a  teacher ;  not  only 
M  it  respected,  but  he  rests  secure  that  he  will  be  provided  for 
when  incapacitated  by  illness  or  old  age,  to  exercise  his  duties ; 
hot  still  more,  if  found  deserving,  his  widow  and  orphans  will 
be  provided  for  also.'*^ 

and  religioas  rightB.  If  there  be  many  instancea  in  which  Teachers 
tbemaelTet  hare  derogated  from  this  dignified  position,  and  converted 
what  ought  to  hare  been  the  most  impofrtant  of  social  duties  into  a  mere 
tii4e»  it  is  only  Uie  oatnnU  result  of  our  unwise  and  niggard  legislation, 
and  belongs  not  to  the  profession  nor  to  the  men. — Wy*e  on  Education 
Befirm,  Vol.  L  Bige  292. 

'  Mr.  Kay  in  his  admirable  work,  **  The  Social  Condition  and  Educa^ 
tien  ef  the  Beople,**  thus  speaks  of  the  Austrian  Teachers.  The  Teacher 
is  protected  from  neglect,  insult,  or  iigudicious  interference,  while  he  is 
St  the  same  time  kept  under  a  wholesome  check.  His  close  connection 
with  the  emissary  of  GoTemment  of  the  empire  gives  him  a  standing 
aauog  Us  neighbours  and  covers  himself  and  his  office  with  the  respect 
«f  ibe  peojple.  The  Austrian  Government  has  indeed  so  strongly  felt  the 
imparlance  of  making  the  teachers  respected,  that  one  of  the  laws 
ezpreasly  requires  the  Overseer  to  address  the  Teacher  at  the  Public 
elimination  with  the  Title  of  Mr.  and  Sir,  and  forbids  the  overseer  to 
aOow  himsdf  to  treat  the  Teacher  with  any  undue  familiarity  or  care- 
lessness before  his  pupils. 

Besides  these  wise  enactments,  a  series  of  laws  has  been  framed,  by 
wfaicli  a  penaion  and  livdUiood  is  secured  to  every  superannuated  teach* 
cr,  and  to  the  Oiphans  and  Widow  of  every  deserving  Teacher  who  diet 
IB  the  public  service.  These  enactments  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to 
those  which  I  have  already  described  as  in  force  in  Prussia. 

^  tfaeae  means  the  Teachers  are  released  from  aU  anxiety  about 
pnmding  for  the  support  of  themselves  in  <Hdage,  or  of  their  families 
in  case  of  their  own  decease,  and  are,  consequentlv,  freed  from  any 
temptation  to  divert  any  of  their  thoughts  from  their  school  duties  to 
flKTcantile,  or  moD^-making  pursuits,  and  are  enabled  to  devote  the 
rbole  of  their  fiiculties,  tb<raghts,  and  energies  to  the  duties  of  their 


Bessdes  these  advantages,  the  people  are  by  these  different  regulations 
impressed  with  a  high  consideration  and  respect  for  the  profession,  as 
tb^  see  it  an  ofcrjeet  oi  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  Qovemment.  They 
know  that  the  Teachera  mustl>e  learned  men,  or  they  could  not  have 
fUBed  CheJr  siliialloiia,  and  tlut  they  must  be  men  of  high  character,  or 
Ocy  vouJd  Aot  be  allowed  to  hold  their  offices.  Tliey  see  the  Teachers 
ii  coDtinml  correBpoodenoe  with  the  agents  of  the  imperial  Government. 
^^teebawrmpec9fMy  the  teachers  are  treated  by  the  overaeers  and 

orU  augutraie^ 
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We  are  now,  perhaps,  diverging  from  the  subject  before  as, 
but  we  hope  at  a  future  period  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Na- 
tional Teachers^and  to  show  the  great  injustice  done  those  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  educating  the  poorer  classes  of  our  fellow 
subjects. 

What  we  are  now  to  consider  is,  the  remuneration  that 
should  be  given  to  an  efficient  and  properly  qualified  teacher 
charged  with  the  management  of  an  Evening  School.  The 
time  generally  devoted  to  these  schools  we  admit  is  short,  per- 
haps  too  much  so ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fatigue  of  adults  consequent  upon  the  toil  they 
have  undergone  during  the  day,  it  might  not  be  prudent  to 
make  the  time  for  study  much  longer  than  is  devoted  to  it 
at  present.  Three  hours  we  think  should  be  the  maximum,  say 
from  7  until  10  o'clock  each  night,  during  which  time  the 
teacher  requires  to  be  energetically  and  constantly  employed  to 
do  justice  to  his  pupils.  Now  in  the  most  economical  point 
of  view  we  consider  him  entitled  to  a  salary  of  at  least  £60 
per  annum,  and  any  sum  under  that  is  not  sufficient  to 
compensate  him  for  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  him,  if 
he  really  interest  himself  in  the  education  of  his  pupils. 
This  salary  may  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
many  teachers  of  Day  Schools  have  not  salary  equal  to  it,  with 
this  we  have  nothing  to  do,  as  we  are  to  suppose  their  merits 
do  not  entitle  them  to  it,  or  that  there  are  not  sufficient  funds 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  to  reward  them, 
which  we  bcUeve  is  really  the  case.  The  school  fees 
should  be  assigned  to  the  teacher  and  form  part  of  the  salary 
here  mentioned.  We  hold  this  to  be  an  excellent  plan,  since 
it  must  serve  to  stimulate  the  teacher  to  procure  a  good  attend- 
ance to  the  school ;  but  in  any  case  the  salary  above  mentioned 
should  be  secured  to  the  teacher. 

The  payment  by  pupils  should  be  insisted  upon,  for  there  is 

no  pupU  whowill  present  himself  for  admission  to  an  Evening 

^1  ■  ■  ■  ■         .II....        Ml 

This  respect  reacts  upon  the  children  in  the  most  beneficiaL  maoner. 
They  see  the  Teachers  velcomed  at  home,  honored  by  the  agents  of  the 
imperialGovernmentyCared  for  by  the  Government  in  sickness  and  old  age» 
comfortably  lodged,  and  treated  by  every  one  with  respect 

This  begets  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars  a  respect  for  their  instructois, 
makes  tliem  pay  attention  to  their  advice  and  instruction,  makes  them 
anxious  to  win  their  good  opinion,  and  thus  gives  a  double  weight  to  all 
the  counsels,  advice  and  admonitions  of  these  excellent  monitors. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  labours  and  of  the 
influence  of  such  a  body  of  men  working  among  the  poor. 
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School  whocannoi  afford  to  pay — and  were  adulipupils  admitted 
ftee,  the?  would  not  appreciate  the  instruction  given  to  them, 
00  matter  how  superior  might  be  its  nature.  This  is  the  case 
in  Ireland  at  all  events^  however  different  it  may  be  in  other 
coantries.  Out  of  the  nnallest  means^  the  Irish  are  ever  willing 
to  pay  for  education. — It  may  then  be  aaked^  why  there  are  so 
many  uneducated  adults  among  the  operative  classes^  if  the 
Irish  are  so  willing  to  pay  for  education  r  Our  only  answer  to 
this  question  is^  that  either  tlie  poverty  of  the  parent,  or  the 
negligence  of  the  child  is  the  cause.  However^  no  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  their  willingness  to  pay>  since  we  know  in 
many  cases  it  exceeds  their  ability.  A  rate  of  payment 
vithin  the  reach  of  the  poorest  adult  should  be  laid  down  ;  we 
would  recommend  that  such  a  scale  of  payments  be  adopted 
as  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pupils, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  moderate  as  to  be  within  the  power  of 
the  poorest  to  pay. — By  adopting  this  course  an  accumulative 
Male  of  payments  inevitably  takes  place ;  but  we  would  strongly 
urge  that  this  scale  should  not  be  regulated  according  to  the 
nlf/ceU  laught,  for  every  person  acquainted  with  the  organiza- 
tion or  management  of  a  school  must  be  aware  that  such  an 
arrangement  has  a  very  injurous  effect  on  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  and  on  the  working  of  the  school.  By  way  of  example,  in 
support  of  our  views  in  this  matter,  let  us  suppose  two  pupils 
pboed  side  by  side  in  the  same  class,  the  parents  of  one  being 
better  to  do  in  the  world  than  those  of  the  other ;  now,  both 
are  sufficiently  qualified  to  enter  a  class  where  the  coursi?  of 
instruction  is  carried  further,  but  in  order  to  enter  this  class 
a  higher  fee  is  to  be  paid.  To  the  pupils  whose  parents  are 
able  to  pay  the  fee  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  for  parents 
viUingly  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  when  circum- 
stances permit ;  but  the  pupil  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
piy  the  fee  demanded,  remains  behind,  not  for  incompetency 
or  vant  of  intellectual  qualifications,  but  solely  on  account 
of  his  parents'  poverty*  All  will  admit  that  poverty  is  no 
crime,  but  few  will  deny  that  it  is  a  misfortune,  and  certainly 
debarring  the  talented  child  of  the  poor  man  the  means 
of  raising  himself  from  the  lowly  state  in  which  he  is 
phased  by  the  circumstances  of  bis  parents,  is  not  the  mode 
by  which  to  imbue  him  with  a  spirit  of  nationality  or  indepen- 
derce;  on  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  depress  this  spirit  and  to 
make  poverty  hereditary. 
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We  regret  that  in  many  schools  reoeiving  public  aid  the 
fees  are  regulated  according  to  the  subjects  taught,  a  system 
both  unwise  and  unfair,  and  one  we  would  strenuously 
oppose,  for  we  hold  that  in  no  schools  supported  by  the  State  or 
by  other  public  endowments,  should  such  a  system  be  tolerated. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  are  public  officers  and  slioold 
make  no  distinction  between  their  pupils  while  disohamng 
their  duties  in  the  school-room.  All  should  equally  share 
their  attention,  and  be  eligible  to  any  class  for  which  their  capa- 
city or  proficiency  would  qualify  them.  Public  or  National 
Schools  were  provided  for  the  Education  of  the  poor,  and  the 
State  in  conferring  this  invaluable  boon  on  society,  never 
intended  a  *^  royal  road*'  to  be  opened  in  these  schools  on 
which  the  poor  man*s  child  dare  not  enter. 

While  we  advocate  the  rights  of  the  poor  to  National  Schools, 
we  do  not  desire  that  these  institutions  should  be  solely 
attended  by  the  children  of  the  poor,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  these  schools  should  be  open  to  aU  classes, 
for  the  fact  of  the  children  of  the  poor  associating  with  tfaoee 
of  the  middle  classes,  has  a  most  desirable  effect  on  both, 
and  contributes  most  materially  to  the  success  and  character 
of  the  school.*  But  what  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  poor 
man's  child  be  as  eligible  to  receive  instruction  in  any  subject 
taught  in  the  school  as  that  of  the  rich  man's,  though  the 
latter  may  pay  a  higher  fee. 

Before  concluding  this  portion  of  our  paper  we  would  wish 
to  suggest^  that  when  teachers  receive  salary  in  addition  to 
the  school  fees,  the  rate  of  payment  for  each  pupil  should  not 
exceed  2d.  per  week ;  and  in  cases  where  they  receive  their 
entire  salary  from  sources  independent  of  the  school  fees,  the 
latter  should  not  exceed  one  penny  per  week  for  each  pupil. 
And  this  payment,  we  would  further  suggest,  should  be  insisted 
upon,  for  it  is  desirable  that  every  pupil  should  pay  in  a 
school  that  is  not  understood  to  be  a  Free  School.  For 
the  present  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  Evening  Schoola, 
but  in  our  next  paper  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  the 
great  want  existing  in  our  Metropolis  for  such  Mechanics* 
Institutes  as  those  advocated  in  England  by  Lord  Brougham, 
and  other  zealous  friends  of  the  cause  of  Popular  Education. 

*  See  Report  on  the  Clonmel  Dietriet  Model  School  for  the  year  1850, 
by  James  W.  Karanagh,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools  t  tee 
also  Mr.  Frederic  Hill's  admirable  work  on  National  Edacation. 
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In  dosing  our  present  WP^,  we  consider  it  but  just 
to  mention  the  name  of  The  Bight  Honorable  Alexander 
Macdonnell;  Besident  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Irish 
National  Education,  to  whom  the  adult  portion  of  the  working 
dasses  of  this  city  is  deeply  indebted  for  the  part  he  has  taken 
ifi  encouraging  ETening  Schools. — Frequently  has  he  contri- 
buted  from  his  private  purse  to  their  support,  and  his  benevo- 
loioe  to  many  a  poor  and  hard-working  teacher  is  too  well 
known  to  call  forth  any  comments  from  us.  With  his  name 
we  feel  justified  in  coupling  those  of  Dean  Meyler,  Commis- 
aioner  of  National  Education ;  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Farrell,'*^ 
manager  of  the  Andrean  Male  National  School.  These 
gentlemen  have  been  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  National  Education,  and  well  may  they  be  proud  of  the 
agnal  aucoeas  that  has  attended  their  united  efforts  in 
endeavouriiig  to  place  the  schools  of  their  parish  on  a  footing 
withaomeof  the  best  organized  schools  under  the  Commis- 
aimer  of  National  Education.  We  should  not  omit  mention- 
iag  here  the  name  of  The  Bev.  Dr.  Flanagan,  who  for  many 
years  supported,  at  his  own  expense,  an  Evening  School,  which 
was  attended  by  a  very  large  number  of  the  laboring  poor. 
We  r^ret  that  this  school  has  been  closed  for  some  tiine, 
owing  to  this  liberal  gentleman's  funds  being  exhausted. 

*  See  Beport  on  the  admiTRbly-oondiicted  Bagced  School  under  the 
management  of  thia  gentleman,  i^ven  in  Ibxsh  Quart  xrlt  Reyibw, 
VoLIV.,  mo,  10,  p,  1237- 


Art.  IL— JOHN  BANIM. 

PART  IV. 

"tales  by    the  o^hara  family"  put  to  press,     "the 

BOYNE  water"  COMMENCED.  A  PUBLISHER'S  RUSE.  "TALES 
BY  THE  o'haRA  FAMILY"  PUBLISHED.  THEIR  SUCCESS. 
SHARE  OF  MICHAEL  AND  JOHN  BANIM  IN  THE  SERIES. 
LETTERS.  SICKNESS  OF  MRS.  BANIM.  SLIGHT  RETURN  OF 
HIS  OWN  ILLNESS.  LETTERS.  PROGRESS  OF  "THE  BOYNE 
WATER "  VISIT  OF  JOHN  BANIM  TO  DERRY.  TOUR  OF 
MICHAEL  BANIM  THROUGH  THE  COUNTY  LIMERICK.  BACH 
BROTHER  COLLECTING  MATERIALS  FOR  "  THE  BOYNB  WATER." 
LETTERS.  ENGAGEMENTS  WITH  ARNOLD  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
OPERA  HOUSE.  LETTERS  FROM  GERALD  GRIFFIN.  FRIBKDSHIP 
BETWEEN  HIM  AND  BANIM.  VISIT  OF  JOHN  BANIM  TO 
KILKENNY.  MICHAEL's  ACCOUNT  OF  IT.  LETTERS.  PUBLI- 
CATION OF  THE  "BOYNE  WATER."  LETTERS.  SECOND 
MISUNDERSTANDING       WITH        GERALD      GRIFFIN.  "THE 

NOWLANS"  COMMENCED.  LETTERS.  RELIGIOUS  PEBUNGS. 
HOME  THOUGHTS.      LETTERS. 

In  the  other  parts  of  this  Biography*  we  related  the  various 
phases^  sometimes  sunnj  and  frequently  clouded,  marking 
the  life  of  John  Bauim,  and  we  paused  in  that  epoch  of  his 
life-history  in  which,  when  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  had 
completed  The  Tales  By  The  (/Hara  FamHy,  and  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  publisher.  Now  had  come  the 
time  for  which,  through  all  the  sorrows  of  the  weary  past,  he 
had  toiled  and  hoped.  True,  it  was  not  his  first  triumph — 
he  had  known  that  joy  which  elevates  the  dramatist  when  his 
thoughts  are  filling  the  hearts  of  an  enraptured  audience : 
he  had  heard  great  actors  in  his  Damon  and  Pythian,  and,  as 
some  noble  passage  in  the  play  had  charmed  the  listeners,  he 
had  seen  the  surging,  swaying  crowds  applauding  to  the  echo. 
But  this  was  a  triumph  too  uncertain,  and  too  much  depend- 
ent upon  the  mass — and,  in  the  probable  success  of  I%e 
C/Hara  Tales,  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  brightest  dream-]and 
of  his  brightest  reverie — fame,  competence  secured,  a  happy 
home  for  Ellen,  for  his  mother,  for  all — the  full  fruition  of  that 

•  See  Irish  Quabterlt  Review,  Vol  IV.  No.  14,  p.    270;  No. 
15,  p.  527 ;  and  No.  16,  p.  825. 
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cliarming  wish  which  he  expressed  to  Michael  when  he  wrote  : 

"That  my  dear  EUen^  aiid  my  dear  Joanna,  should  live  together 

in  lore  and  miitj^  is  xnj   great  wish   and  my  hope  too.     To 

see  them  working,  or  reading,  or  making  their  womanly  fiiro 

near  me,  and  under  my   roof,  and  mutually  tolerating  and 

helping  each  other,  and  never  talking  loud.     And  my  mother^ 

mj  dear,  dear  mother,  sitting  in  her  arm  chair  looking  at  them, 

with  her  old  times  placid  smile ;  and  my  father  and  you  doing 

vhatever  you  liked.     Tush !  Perhaps  this  ia  foolish  and  Utopian 

of  me.    I  et  we  mu^t  live  together :  that  is  the  blessed  truth. 

Sach  a  set  of  people  were  not  bom  to  dwell  asunder.    And, 

perhaps,  the  old  times  would  come  back  again  after  all. 

What  is  the  reason,  I  ask,  that,  after  a  little  while,  we  should 

Dot  dub  our  means,  and  dwell,  as  Mr.  Owen  preaches,  in  one 

big  house,  every  mother's  son  and  daughter  of  us ;  and  have 

good  feeling,  good  taste,  and   economy  presiding  over  us  P 

More  unlikely  things  have  happened.     After  the  world  is 

seen,  it  does  not  bear   to   be  gaped  at  every  day ;  and  the 

oiJy  true  aim  of  a  rational  creature  ought  to  be,  humble  in* 

dependence  on  any  scale,  and  the  interchange  of  those  little 

and  tireless   amiabilities,  that  in  a  loving,  and  virtuous,  and 

temperate    circle,    make  life  indeed    worth  living    for — to 

me.    And  without  these  life  is  a  compulsion :  a  necessity  to 

breathe  without  enjoyment — ^to  sweat  without  a  reward." 

These  were  his  hopes  and  heartiest  wishes — success  in 
literatare  could  alone  for  him  secure  their  attainment, 
and  once  attained,  life  would  be  to  him  fair  as 

**  A  light  upon  the  shiniDg  8ea."  . 
Bat,  even  whilst     correcting  the  proof  sheets  of  the  first 
series  of  2%e  Tales,  he  was  preparing  materials  for  a  novel, 
and  he  wrote  thiis  to  his  brother  :— 

** London,  January  Vlih,  1825. 

Mj  dear  Michael^ 

I  am  reading  hard  for  a  three-volume  tale,  and,  if  our 
present  venture  succeed,  I  may  hope  for  a  fair  price." 

He  was  not  however  at  all  forgetful  of  his  success  as  a 
drunatist,  and  be  still  negociated  for  the  production  of  The 
Prodigal  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  having,  as  we  have 
tiready  related,  failed  in  inducing  EUiston  to  accept  it  for 
Drwj  Lane.  *     But  in  this  attempt  he  was,  as  the  reader  has 

'  SeelauR  Quabtkblt  Kevxbw,  Vol.  Ko.  16.  IV.  p.  861. 
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been  iDformedy   unafuccesslul,   owing  to  disagreements  with 
Edmund  Kean. 

DisappcMutments  connected  with  this  tragedy  were  not  his 
only  causes  of  uneasiness.  Mrs.  Banim'a  health  had  not  im- 
proved, and  she  was  directed  by  her  physician  to  pass  a  short 
period  in  France.     In  tixe  following  letter  Banim  describes  his 

Ewition,  his  cares^  his  hopes,  and  his  expectations.  The  old 
ndly  home  love  is  bright  as  ever — whether  in  joy  or  sorrow ; 
struggling  or  prosperous — home,  his  wife  and  hiB  mother  are 
always  at  his  heart.  And  yet  how  strange  it  seems  that  bis  love 
should  ding  so  firmly  to  those  scenes  where  he  had  known 
many  sorrows,  many  pains,  and,  save  in  childhood,  no  joys. 
Can  it  be  that  this  thought  of  the  lamented  Arthur  Henry 
Hdlam  is  true,  and  that  "  Vmi  is  the  deepest  thing  that  we 
have  in  our  nature,  and  union  through  pain  has  always  seemed 
more  real  and  nu)re  holy  than  any  other.  Thus,  at  all  events, 
John  Banim  wrote  to  has  father  :— 

''  London,  January  23M,  1825. 
My  dear  Father, 

I  have  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  kept  back  at  Covent 
Garden  to  watch  the  fate  of  a  play  by •    This  play  I 

^'udged  would  not  succeed,  and  my  judgment  has  proved  good. 
[t  was  repeated  only  twice.  I  nuy  expect  to  come  on,  when 
Young  returns  to  his  engagement,  in  about  six  weeks.  The 
stage  apart  for  a  moment,  pleasant  little  matters  are  recurring 
elsewhere.  Our  publishers,  being  highly  pleased  with  the 
matter  now  in  progress,  engage  liberal  terms,  should  our  ven- 
ture have  luck,  lestcarday  I  received  a  proof  of  their  good 
opinion,  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  snuff-box,  with  which  I 
intend  to  present  you  when  we  meet.  So  far,  mv  dear  father, 
with  other  seasonable  assistance  from  my  good  firiend  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  receives  mv  small  theatrical  pieces  freely^  I  am 
very  comfortable,  considering  that  I  have  had  to  win  my  way 
in  a  scramble,  where  no  human  being  was  interested  to  lend 
me  a  hand.  I  think  I  have  not  altogether  done  badly.  I 
have  been  here  three  years,  and  I  do  not  owe  a  shilling.  I  am 
now  esteemed  in  the  market.  Alas  I  Uterature  is  a  marketable 
commodity  I,  as  well  as  any  other  ware,  and  sells  according  to 
its  quaUty.  But,  if  able,  my  regular  business  will  soon  send 
me  to  Ireland,  and  afford  me  the  happiness  of  embracing  roy 
family. 

One  regret  I  must  feel  during  my  visit ;  I  shall  not  be  ac- 
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eompanied  by  lier  who  has  for  three  yeara  been  the  sharer  of 
my  struggles'— ihe  only  friend  in  my  exile.  Elten  has  been 
oitkred  to  sesk  a  milder  dime  for  a  while,  and  1  must  convey 
her  to  France  for  a  period.  She  is  not  very  or  dangerously 
in :  I  send  a  medical  certificate  to  her  father  to  convince  him 
of  this ;  bat  still  her  removal  has  been  pronounced  necessary, 
and  I  owe  her  too  much  to  counteract  the  injonctious  of  her 
phviician. 

Michael  gave  me  charming  assurances  in  bis  last  letter  of 
my  dear  mother's  good  health.  Were  she  ever  so  ill,  I  know 
the  expectation  of  seeing  HE  (you  see  I  am  growing  riotous 
in  my  owa  good  oninion)  will  speedily  make  her  well.'' 

He  aecompaniea  his  wife  to  France,  and  having  secnred 
apartments  for  her,  he  returned  to  London,  and  to  its  hibors. 
In  the  foQowii^  letter,  written  a  few  days  after  he  had  reached 
London,  he  informs  Michael  of  the  prepress  of  Tie  Tales 
through  the  press,  and  hints  at  his  returning  illness  :-— 

*'  London,  May  9M,  1 825. 
My  dear  Michael, 

I  reniained  scarce  a  day  in  France  after  I  saw  EUen  housed : 
yet  short  as  was  my  absence  from  London,  matters  got  into  a 
pretty  pickle  with  the  printers  before  I  came  back. 

The  labor  of  getting  '  Crohoore'  through  the  ordeal  has  been 
hideous :  almost  every  sheet  of  him  came  back  tn  me  three  or 
four  times.  It  is  tremendous  work  to  compel  English  types 
to  shape  themselves  into  Irish  words.  Happily  ne  is  now 
equipped  for  his  debut,  as  well  as  I  can  shape  him.  'The 
FetclM'  is  disDOsed  of  also,  and  I  am  through  the  first  hund- 
red pages  of  the  last  volume.  I  have  been  leading  a  solitary 
life  since  my  wife  left  me :  but  no  help  fur  that.  To  keep  me 
alive  I  have  plenty  of  work  on  hand,  and  there  are  fair  pros- 
pects in  view. 

My  health  has  been  only  tolerable ;  as  Shakespeare  hath  it, 

'  — —  The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods. 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air,  ' 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound.' 

I  greatly  dread  and  fear  mothgr  lias  also  had  her  visitation, 
if  the  weaUier  has  been  such  in  Ireland  as  we  have  had  here." 

Upon  the  eve  of  the  pubUcation  of  The  Tales  the  next  letter 
was  addressed  by  John  Banim  to  his  brother,  and  in  it  he  de- 
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tails  a  little  pablishing  rase ;  one  of  a  class  of  which  many 
instances  have  been  afforded  in  London,  during  the  present 
anxiety  of  the  public  to  possess  books  containing  information 
on  the  countries  sarrounding  Sebastopol :— - 

"  London,  April  6th,  1825. 
My  dear  Michael^ 

Our  tales  have  not  been  announced  in  the  usnal  manner, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

A  certain  literary  gentleman,  an  Irishman  too,  of  undoubted 
talent,  he  being  aware  of  tlie  nature  of  our  volumes,  started 
with  a  spirited  publisher,  and  got  out  notices,  and  it  became 
rather  an  amusing  race  between  us.  He  would  come  occasion- 
ally, in  the  most  friendly  manner^  to  hope  I  was  going  on 
well.  Pen  against  pen  it  was,  as  fast  as  they  could  gallop. 
Mounted  on  my  grey  goose  quill  I  have  beaten  him,  as  to  time 
at  all  events.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  him  in  the  dark  by 
leaving  our  books  unannounced.  What  may  be  the  further 
result  of  our  race  is  yet  to  be  seen.  There  is  quackery  in  all 
trades,  from  the  boudoir  to  the  pill-box. 

I  purpose  to  be  in  Derry,  two  hundred  miles  north  of  you, 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  in  some  time  after  I  will  run  down  to 
Kilkennv  to  shake  hands  with  you  all,  and  hear  my  poor  mo- 
ther call  me  her  own  *  grata  baton'  once  again." 

The  visit  to  Deny,  mentioned  in  this  letter,  was  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  accurate  knowledge,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  of  the  scenery  and  character  of  the  country 
around  the  Boyne ;  and  this  knowledge  was  turned  by  Banim 
to  excellent  account,  as  may  be  perceived  in  those  admirable 
descriptions  introduced  in  that  novel  upon  which  he  was  then 
engaged — The  Boyne  Water. 

The  Tales  By  The  C/Hara  FamUy  appeared  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1825,  and  their  success  was,  from  the  first  day, 
unquestionable.  Gerald  GrifSn  wrote  to  his  brother,  and 
described  Banim's  triumph  thus :  "  Have  you  seen  Banim's 
CHara  Tales? — if  not,  read  them,  and  say  what  you  think  of 
them.  I  think  them  most  vigorous  and  original  things;  over- 
flowing with  the  very  spirit  of  poetry,  passion,  and  painting ,  if 

you  think  otherwise,  don't  say  so.   My  friend  W sends  me 

word  that  they  are  well  written.  All  our  critics  here  say  that  they 
are  admirably  written ;  that  nothing  since  Scott's  first  novels 
has  equalled  them.  I  differ  entirely  with  W in  his  idea  of 
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tkikldiiy  of  their  delineations.  He  says  they  argue  nnacqi]aiut« 
aDcewiththecountry;!  think  they  are  astonishing  in  nothingso 
much  as  in  the  power  of  creating  an  intense  interest  without 
stepping  out  of  real  life,  and  in  the  very  easy  and  natural 
drsma  that  is  earned  through  them,  as  well  as  in  the  eicellent 
tact  which  he  shows,  in  seizing  on  all  the  points  of  national 
character  which  are  capable  of  effect ;  mind  I  don't  speak  of 
The  Fetches  now.  That  is  a  romance.  But  is  it  not  a 
splendid  one  ?  Nobody  knew  anything  of  Banim,  till  he 
published  his  O'Hara  Tales,  which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  every  day.  I  have  seen  pictures  taken  from 
them  already,  by  first-rate  artists,  and  engravings,  in  the 
windows/'* 

Literary  fame,  however,  was  not  the  only  point  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  pecuniary  reward  of  merit  was  a  very  important 
consideration.  The  fame,  indeed,  belonged  entirely,  so  far 
as  the  public  knew,  to  John ;  but  Michael,  living  at  home 
quietly  in  Kilkenny,  bad  formed  very  prosaic  ideas,  and 
thought,  very  naturally,  that  if  the  public  admired  Tie  CfHora 
Taie9,  the  public  ought  to  prove  its  appreciation  by  purchasing 
them ;  and  be  wrote  to  John,  requesting  information  upon  the 
interesting  topic  comjurized  in  the  short  question-^'^  How  do 
the  books  sell  ?"  John's  reply  we  shall  just  now  insert,  but 
we  would  here  draw  the  readers  attention  to  the  facts  related 
in  a  former  portion  of  this  Biography,  in  which  we  detailed  the 
plans  of  joint  contribution  agreed  upon  in  the  composition  of 
the  Tales  By  The  OTHara  Family  A 

The  first  tale  of  the  series,  entitled  Crohoore  of  The  Bill- 
ioolf  was  written  by  Michael  Banim  %  who  wrote  also  the 
opening  chapter,  descriptive  of  a  '*  Pattern,*'  in  John  Doe, 
the  third  tale  of  this  first  series  :  the  remainder  of  this  tale, 
and  the  entire  of  Tie  Fetchee^  the  second  tale,  were  written 
by  John  Banim ;  but,  as  was  agreed  upon,  and,  as  we  have 
in  our  last  paper  shown,  fully  and  carefully  performed,  each 
brother  submitted  his  contributions  to  the  earnest  criticism 
of  the  other. 

And  when  one  comes  now  to  examine  these  fictions, — to  mark 
their  Tigor  and  dramatic  power,  to  note  those  qualities  indicated 

"  See  "Life  of  Gerald  Griffio,  E^qV*  Bj  bis  Brother,  pp.  184,  \U. 
t  See  Ibisb  Qdabtkrlt  Hbfikw,  Vol.  IV.  Ko.  16,  p.  830. 
X  Micluiel  Banim  U  still  tiYing,  and  was  Mayor  of  Bllkenny  in  the 
year  185a 
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by  GrifBn,  wbo  wrote  of  them,  ''they  aie  astonishing  in  nothing 
M  much  as  in  the  power  of  creating  an  intense  intmst  withoat 
stepping  ont  of  real  Kfe,  and  in  the  veiT  easy  and  natural  drama 
thai  is  carried  through  them,  as  well  as  m  the  eiceBent  tact 
which  he  shows  m  seising  on  all  the  points  of  National  char- 
acter/'  we  most  agree  with  Genid  in  his  estimate  of  the 
merit  of  the  series.    These  qualities  attribnted  by  Gri£Bn  to 
TkeTalei  appear  more  dearly  in  the  fictions  snbseqnently 
written,  but  the  ability  of  the  brothers  is  not  the  less  plainly 
shown.  And  it  is,  indeed^stiange  that  two  young  men,  the  one  a 
shopman  to  his  father,  planning  his  scenes  by  day  whilst  attend* 
ing  to  his  business  duties, and  stealing  his  leisure  from  the  night; 
the  other,  a  hard-worked  literary  man — one  who,  as  he  said 
himsdf,  should  '*  tease  the  brain,  as  wool-combers  teaase  wool, 
to  keep  the  fire  in  and  the  pot  bofling,''  could  have  been  able 
to  produce  those  novels  which,  though  entering  upon  a  pre^ 
occupied    branch    of    literature*    obtained     and     secured 
attention  firom  the  eariiest  publication.    In  John  Banim'a 
case  Usoy  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  was  forced  to  write 
when  he  eanU  writ^  that  is — ^he  wrote  at  such  times  as  he 
could  snatch  from  his  ordinary  engagements ;  sometimes  when 
racked  in  body  by  his  own  pains,  sometimes  when  racked  in 
mind  through  sympathy  for  the  ill-health  of  his  wife.    But  the 
strong  bold  win,  the  earnest  hope  of  success,  bear  the  mental 
hero  above  ever?  sorrow — ^the  victor  of  everr  woe — and  thus  is 
jMcoved  the  wisdom  of  Wordsworth's  thought — 

''A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  love, 
A  soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  ddight/' 

In  the  following  letter  those  qualities  of  mind  are  proved^ 
and  his  industry  and  mental  courage  are  most  admirably  dis- 
played : — 

"loHdam,  ifoyU/,  1825. 
My  dear  Michael^ 

Yon  ask  me  a  very  vital  question — ^How  do  the  books  sell  ? 
Very  well. 

The  publishers  are  quite  contented :  big  with  hopes  and 
withal  benevolent.  On  mature  reflection,  I  venture  to  solve 
another  important  query — I  deem  you  should  neglect  neither 
your  business  nor  three  new  volumes.  Plan  oat  three  tales, 
and  work  at  them  from  time  to  time  at  your  leisure,  and  I 
think  I  can  obtain  for  you  a  remunerative  price. 
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I  win  be  reiidy  with  a  tale  in  three  rolumes  bj  ChriEitinaSy 

aod  I  propose  you  should  be  prepared  for  the  next  trial.     Ifor 

m;  tale  I  will  visit  every  necessary  spot  in  the  north  and  south. 

Deny,  Lough  Neagh — ^thence  to  theBoyne,  and  then  to 

Limerick.    I  have  christened  the  tale  before  its  birth.     It  is 

to  be  called  '  The  Boyne  Water.'    I  have  sent  yon  all  the 

critidsms — ^in  no  case  have  we  got  a  drubbing.    We  have 

jet  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the  monthly  and  quarterly 

periodicals.     This  I  can  tell  you  to  inspirit  you — the  good 

BeDes  Lettres  critic  of  the  Qoarterly  has  read  our  volumes 

and  has  deigned  to  praise  them  in  high  quarters. 

Han  alive,  hold  up  your  head  and  have  coun^.'' 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  John  Banim 
sailed  for  Ireland,  and  reaching  Dublin  safely,  he  at  once 
set  out  for  Belfast.  His  occupations  in  the  North  were 
thus  described,  in  a  letter  to  Michael : — 

"  aieraine,  May  28,  1825. 
Mj  dear  Michael, 

Lest  you  should  be  uneasy  at  my  staving  bngev  than  I 
proposed,  I  write  to  say  I  am  well,  and  have  duly  been  de» 
ajed  by  the  uninterrupted  interest  of  my  route  from  Belfast. 
I  walked  a  great  part  of  the  way  along  tbeooast  to  this  town ; 
having  forwarded  all  my  baggage,  trusting  to  him  who  feeda 
the  sparrow  and  the  raven  for  a  meal  and  a  bed.  My  ad- 
ventures have  been  considerable  in  the  way  of  living  alone* 
I  sometimee  slept  in  a  sheebeen  bouse,  sometimes  in  a  far- 
ner^s  boose,  and  sometimes  in  a  good  inn;  and  only  I 
thought  myself  too  ill-dressed  a  fellow,  I  mij^t  have  shared 
the  bospitaltty  of  a  oertmn  lady  of  high  rank. 

But  what  scenery  have  I  beheld— grand,  exquirite :  the 
Causeway,  from  wluch  I  have  just  retamed  the  best  part 
of  it.  Yon  may  look  out  ten  me  towards  the  end  of 
the  next  week.  One  thing  is  certain — I  will  meet  a 
hearty  welcome  at  the  (dd  house  where  I  first  saw  the 
light'' 

Back  to  ''  the  old  house,''  and  to  his  mother  came  '*  her 
ovn  pra»  iawn"  with  love  as  warm  and  heart  as  true  as  in 
the  past-by  days  of  childhood,  when  he  stole  from  his  play- 
mateB  to  watch  over  her  safety,  fearing  that  '*  Farreli  the 
^ber*'  might  carry  her  away.    And  here,  the  student  of 
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literary  biography  will,  doubtless,  observe  how  beautifully 
this  man's  nature  shines,  unchilled  by  adversity  and  paiu, 
unspoiled — so  unspoiled — by  success,  and  by  the  golden  hopes 
of  the  brighter  future. 

One  can  fancy  this  deep-hearted  man  returned  to  *'  the  old 
house''  where  he  "  first  saw  light/'  and  where  he  bad  known 
such  joys  and  sorrows,  such  real  cares  and  such  cloud-land 
visions  as,  happily,  few  men  experience  in  their  darker  phases  : 
Joanna  and  Michael  rush  forth  to  greet  him,  and  the  more 
sober,  but  not  less  intense  joy  of  the  father  and  mother  need 
no  word-painting.  It  must  have  been  the  realization  of  a 
dream  vision,  one  of  those  glimpses  of  paradise,  fading  as  the 
morning  arises,  and  leaving  but  a  regretful  memory  of  joys 
never  to  return  again. 

Thinking  thus,  we  addressed  Michael  Banim,  and  added, — 
"  tell  us  how  you  all  received  John  when  he  came  to  you  from 
his  northern  tour;"  and  Michael  answered  us — •'  You 
may  be  sure  the  absentee  received  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  old 
house.  On  a  Sunday  evening  he  came  amongst  us,  the  evening 
of  all  others  we  could  best  enjoy  ourselves.  There  was  the 
family  board,  with  something  more  choice,  even  than  the  usual 
Sunday  fare,  to  mark  the  event.  Tlie  well  known  faces  were 
all  around  it  once  more.  No  one  absent.  There  was  the  new 
Qomer,  in  the  identical  chair,  and  on  the  same  spot,  he  used  to 
occupy.  There  was  the  dinner  prolonged  unreasonably^  by 
questions  and  answers,  iuterruptive  of  mastication.  When  the 
table  was  at  length  cleared,  there  was  the  jerking  of  chairs  into 
as  dose  contact  as  possible.  And  there  was  the  cheerful  glass,  in 
which  to  hob  nob  with  the  restored  straggler.  Truth  to  tell, 
I  fear  that  three  of  the  circle,  the  old  man,  and  his  two  sons, 
dipped  somewhat  deeper  than  discretion  or  respect  for  the 
Sabbath  evening  warranted. 

This  meeting  of  kindred  after  separation,  bore  hkeness  to  a 
gushing  fountain,  one  of  whose  channels  had  been  interrupted ; 
the  others  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  waters ;  the  temporarv 
obstacle  removed,  the  whole  affluence  came  forth  babbling  and 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine.  There  was  no  cloud  that  we  could 
see,  on  that  Sunday  evening,  over  us.  There  was  frequent 
laughter,  ringing  out,  and  without  rhyme  or  reason.  There  w  as 
a  tautology  of  endearing  epithets.  There  was  the  voluble 
enjoyment  that  marked  a  jubilee." 

Banim  did  not  continue  long  in  "  the  old  house  ;'*  and 
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earlj  in  July  he  was  back  once  more  in  London  at  his  desk, 
engaged  in  that  ceaseless  ronnd  of  work ;  truly 

'*  Twiliefat  saw  him  at  his  fo]ios> 
Morning  saw  his  fingers  run, 
Labooring  ever. 
Weary  never. 
Of  the  task  he  had  begun." 

His  ?isit  to  Kilkenny  had  not  been  entirely  one  of  pleasure. 
He  bad  planned,  with  Michael,  the  outlines  of  future  novels, 
plays  and  poems.  He  had  novir  no  doubts  or  fears,  and  the 
great  prizes  of  genius,  that  is,  such  prizes  as  England  gives, 
golden  wreaths,  were  all,  he  fancied,  within  his  grasp,  to  be 
secured  by  industry.  Within  three  years  he  had  made,  for 
himself,  a  reputation  by  honorable,  but  unflinching  work ; 
and  he  looked  upon  it  but  as  the  stepping  place,  the  mound 
vhich  should  be  raised  before  his  hopes  could  blossom  in 
complete  fruition. 

"Time,  the  subtile  thief  of  youth," 

had  never  yet  affirighted  him ;  the  past  was  but  a  dead  past ; 
all  life,  and  the  buss  of  prosperity  were  in  the  future — and 
that  Ufe  and  bliss  were  to  be  wrought  out  of  the  life  and 
labor  of  the  present. 

A  few  days  after  his  return  to  London,  he  wrote  thus  to 
Michael : — 

*' London,  July  \&,  1825. 
My  dear  Michael, 

I  am  stripped  to  the  shirt  sleeves  the  weather  is  so  hot, 
not  scampering  abroad,  but  in  my  oven-like  study,  plying  the 
abeeking  pen,  might  and  main,  for  it  is  a  terrible  atmos- 
phere here :  the  glass  up  to  fever  heat,  and,  except  the  rabid, 
who  appear  now  and  then,  not  a  canine  frequenter  of  the 
streets  visible.     The  race  of  dogs  seemeth  extinct/' 

Whilst  **  plying  the  skreeking  pen,  might  and  main,"  he 
learned  from  Mrs.  Banim  that  she  was  now  sufficiently 
restored  to  health  to  bear  the  atmosphere  of  England ;  and, 
accordingly  on  the  24th  of  August  he  set  out  for  France,  and 
returned  with  her  to  his  new  home  in  Mount-street;  and  Gerald 
Griffin  sncoeeded  him  in  the  occupation  of  the  old  lodgings  in 
Brompton  Grove. 

All  his  nnoccnpied  time  was  now  devoted  to  the  comple- 
tion of  TAe  Boyne  Water.  Gerald  Griffin  visited  him  fre- 
quently, and  was  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the 
3 
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work.  He  wrote  to  Iiis  leather,  William^  "Baaim  has 
beeu  all  over  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  has  brought  here  the 
world  and  all  of  materials  for  his  new  noFel.  He  has  spent 
ail  imriituse  deal  of  labour  and  study  in  acquiring  a  perfect 
knowku^e  of  all  the  historical  records  of  the  period,  and 
procured  a  great  deal  of  original  iufonncition,  and  other 
luiitters,  during  his  ramble/'  Inweaving  these  materials,  so 
giithered,  into  his  novel,  Bauim  seemed  to  forget  even  the 
fritiiJs  in  "  ihe  old  house,"  and  Michael  wrote  anxiouslj  to 
Mrs.  Banim,  requesting  that  she  would  correspond  with  him, 
as  John  seenie:!  lost  to  all  honesty  in  paying  epistolary 
dcbls.  Mrs.  Banim*s  reply  was  as  follows,  and  it  remind 
one  of  Lr>ra   O^perfidVi  experiences  of  the  "pursuits  of 

'*  Lond'jn,  S^piemher  80/4,  1S25. 
Dear  Michael, 

John  is  so  much  occupied  at  present,  that  I  scarcely  ever 
see  his  face  truM  nine  o'clock  in  the  momin^r  to  six  in  the 
evening — when,  after  rapping  for  some  time  at  the  ceiling, 
for  he  works  over  hea-l,  I  go  np  to  his  door,  put  on  the  most 
hun^rrv  fa?e  I  can,  and  complain  of  mv  starving  state  :  then 
oiilv  cnr.  I  2et  him  to  come  down. — When  he  issues  forth, 
he  is  t':e  true  picture  of  stupidity.  He  has  himself  denied 
to  all  visirors,  since  our  arrival  from  France,  and  the  whole, 
loTisr,  I'-i-g  d-iv^  he  is  shut  up,  with  his  pbguj  'Bovne 
Water/  " 

Nearlv  a  month    after  the  date  of  this  letter,   Micliael 
received  the  fcllowing  from  John,  and  in  \%  we  pcrceiwie  the 
fr«t  in.licati^n  of  doT.bt  as  to  the  poliUcs  of   Tke  Bo*fnc 
Watfr: — 

"London^  (kfohtr  25/>«,  1825. 
Mv  dear  Michixel, 

Ton  h^.ve  rc;nle  me  shake  and  shiver,  by  bringing  before 
my  ^\'ts  the  ci.kli^A  grouad  on  wliivjli  I  stand,  with  respect 
to  t!ie  presea:  :.o\eI :  and  you  have  almost  driven  me  to  des- 
pair, by  tcl.'iz  mo  to  look  for  increased  reputation — or • 

I  aizios:  give  u^j  t!:e  hope  of  realizing  the  wishes  joa  hare 
formed,  ot  w'i.j.t  I  cnc'it  to  produce.  Xo  writer  can  pro- 
nounce on  Lis  ov.n  rtaiization  of  his  conceptions.  Unfor- 
tuuiiiely  we  oiien  value  a  production  according  to  the  pains 
and  care  we  bestow  en  it — hence  we  are  indifferent  judges 
of  ourselves— I  have  good  materials,  if  I  can  but  use    them 
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to  advantage.  Tour  note^  oj\  l4iiQerick  ^nd  the  contiguous 
Qooatryj  bave  gone  bejond  my  expecietion — I  return  yon  my 
thanb  ^r  all  you  have  dpr^p.  Apart  from  the  matter  I 
wanted*  your  H^emoran^a  are  rich,  ^ad  suggestive  to  me  of 
I  CQntinaance  pf  such  things  by  both  of  us  conjointly,  to  be 
foUowedj  some  time  or  otber^  by  the  publioation  of  Walks 
Through  Ireland,  By  the  O'Hara  Family/' 

At  kugth,  as  the  novel  advanced  towards  completion,  he 
aeems  to  have  become  still  mope  nervous  on  the  subject  of  its 
ffobable  success.  Michael  had  warned  him  that  in  adopting 
thepoliticaltone  so  strongly  coloring  the  tale,  he  was  endangering 
its  popularity  with  a  large  section  of  readers :  and  truly  it  was 
look  dangerous  ground.  Gerald  QriflEin,  however,  did  not 
paiticipate  in,  or  encourage  these  fear<i— but  then  he  never 
feared  any  thing ;  his  soul  was  like  a  lark,  always  soaring. 
He  wrote  to  his  brother,  WilUamy  thus: — ''I  dined  with 
Banim  last  week,  and  found  him  far  gone  in  a  new  novel,  now 
just  finishedi '  The  Boyne  Water,'  f^ood  name  ?)  which  is  far 
superior,  in  my  humble  judgment,  ij^  the  O'Hara  Family  /' 
that  he  npoke  to  Banim  as  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  there  can 
be  little  qoubt^d  John  seems  to  have  regained  his  self-reliance, 
and  to  hav^  taken  to  himself  the  counsel  he  had  offered  to 
Uichad,  when  he  wrote — ''  J^an  a  live,  hold  up  your  head 
and  have  coi^rage/' 

The  following  letter,  written  a  few  days  after  that  last 
inserted,  is  verv  interesting :  the  anxietv  that  Michael  should 
correct  fired^;  the  humble  confidence  in  his  brother's  judgment; 
the  holy  spirit  of  belief  from  which,  however  much,  in  one 
point,  a  worshipper  of  another  creed  might  dissent,  yet  none 
can  refuse  to  admire  in  the  man, — all  render  this  letter  worthy 
of  the  tne-hefuted  writer : — 

"Zcvkfov,  JV(wmi^  6^il,  1825. 
My  dear  Michael, 

With  thb  you  will  receive  the  first  vol.  of  '  The  Boyne 
Water.'  I  expect  to  go  to  press  in  a  month  from  this  day, 
so  read  it  immediately  and  return  it,  as  promptly  as  you  can. 

Be  v^  oindid  in  your  remarks,  because  I  ought  to  be  made 
to  know  myself :  and  don%  yon  at  le(ist,Lhrough  a  false  delicficy, 
kt  me  lead  myself  astray— -every  man's  vanity  blinds  himseLf, 
to  himself,  of  himself. 

This  morning  (Sunday)  going  tjo  early  Mass  to  accompany 
Ellen  to  Commuuipny  I  waa  delighted  with  the  fair  and  beautiful 
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sight  of  a  crowd  of  other  communicants,  of  every  rank  and  age, 
clustering  to  the  Sanctuary.  Some  old  Chelsea  pensionera 
were  there.  The  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  tottering  :  and  there 
were  boys  and  girls  of  very  tender  age,  mixed  with  these  infirm 
old  men.  Leaning  down  to  minister  the  bread  of  comfort  and 
of  life,  to  those  stumblers  on  the  grave's  brink,  and  those  young 
adventurers  on  a  world  of  temptation,  was  a  most  reverend 
looking  priest — with  long  white  hairs,  who  to  my  knowledge, 
is  one  of  the  most  zealous,  virtuous,  simple-minded  men  alive. 
My  dear  Michael,  as  I  looked  on,  the  recollection  of  our  first 
communion  together  side  by  side,  and  of  the  devotion  and  holy 
awe  that  filled  my  heart  at  the  time ;  and  the  remembrance  of 
our  aged  and  benevolent  parish  priest  bending  down  to  ns 
with  the  sacrament  in  his  fingers,  came  refreshingly  to  me,  like 
the  draught  from  a  pure  spring  ;  and  a  long  train  of  innocent 
days  and  Wissful  times,  passed  before  me — with  my  thouglits 
recurrent  to  boyhood." 

T/ie  Bayne  Water  was  commenced  in  July,  1825,  and  at 
Christmas  of  that  year  the  three  volumes  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer;  and  early  in  the  year  1826  it  was  before 
the  critics,  who  gave  it  a  very  severe  and  rough  reception ; 
their  criticisms,  however,  were  directed  against  its  politics 
rather  than  its  literary  merit,  or  its  structure  of  plot  and  scene. 

It  was  published  as  a  fiction  "  By  The  O'Hara  Family,"  but, 
writes  Michael  Banim  to  us, — "  With  the  exception  of  ex- 
amining the  locality  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick,  (the  siege  of  the 
violated  treaty  as  it  is  called,)  and  the  tracing  of  Sarsfield's 
route  from  the  beleaguered  city,  to  the  spot  where  he  surprised 
and  destroyed  the  reinforcement  of  cannon  on  its  way  from 
Kilkenny — I  had  no  direct  concern  in  this  tale.'  It  passed 
through  my  hands  during  its  progress,  and  I  pruned,  and 
added,  and  corrected  ad  libitum." 

Boughly,  however,  as  the  critics  used  this  book,  the  reading 
public  were  its  very  warm  admirers,  but,  better  than  all,  to 
one  who  wanted  money,  Colbuni  offered  a  very  large  sum  for 
the  next  tale  by  *'The  O'Hara  Family ;"  and  John  closing 
with  the  proposal  commenced  to  write  his  novel,  The  Nowlans. 

The  northern  tour  of  John  Banim  was  but  part  of  that 
extended  one  required  to  be  undertaken  and  completed,  before 
the  entire  scenery  of  the  localities  introduced  in  The  Boyne 
Water  could  be  described  from  actual  observation.  Time, 
however,  did  not  permit  him  to  traverse  this  route  himself, 
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sod  Michael  was  enlisted  as  the  note-taker  of  the  southern 
districts.  From  the  notes  so  taken  the  descriptions  of  Limerick, 
and  the  sorrounding  conntry^in  TheBoyne  Water^  were  written. 

Michaei^s  tour,  however,  was  remarkable,  as  an  adventure, 
occorring  in  its  progress,  suggested  to  John  the  powerfully 
written,  but  painful  novel.  The  Nowlans.  Michael  Banim  has, 
vith  his  nsaal  kindness,  written  for  us  the  following  account 
of  this  incident  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  John,  with  consummate  ability,  wrought  out  the 
idea  suggested  by  Michael : — 

"  While  pursuing  the  track  of  Sarsfield  on  his  route  to  in- 
tercept  the  reinforcements  destined  to  strengthen  the  besiegers 
of  Limerick,  I  journeyed  on  foot,  through  the  Slieve  Bloom 
Mountains,  tracing  my  way  principally  by  the  traditionary 
information  given  by  the  people.  I  kept  an  itinerary  as  I 
went  along,  referable,  not  only  to  the  purpose  of  my  journey, 
but  descriptive  also  of  the  peculiar  and  impressive  scenery 
around  me;  aud  of  the  existing  characteristics  of  a  little 
known,  but,  as  they  appear  to  me,  a  very  fine  people. 

My  adventures  during  this  excursion  were  not  without  in- 
terest ;  and^  after  it  had  been  ascertained  satisfactorily  that  I 
was  not  a  guager,  coming  to  spy  after  putteen  sellers  and  pot- 
teen  stills^  I  found  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  disinterested 
assistance,  all  through  the  mountain  range. 

It  was  ray  fate  to  seek  shelter  for  the  night  at  the  house  of 
a  farmer  named  Daniel  Kennedy.  His  warm  and  comfortable 
dwelling  was  in  a  mountain  hollow,  known  as  Fail  Dhuiv,  or 
the  Black  Glen.  The  peculiarities  of  this  out  of  the  way  home- 
stead, the  appearance  of  the  dwellers  therein,  aud  the  details 
of  the  unostentatiously  hospitable  reception  given  to  me,  were 
faithfully  reported  in  my  note-book.  Extracted  thence,  almost 
word  for  word,  my  veritable  account  forms  the  introduction 
to  the  tale  of  '  The  Nowlans.'  There  was  a  sick  son  on  the 
night  of  my  visit  occupying  the  stranger's  bedroom,  about 
whom  the  good  woman  of  the  house  and  her  daughters  ap- 
peared to  be  most  anxious.  I  could  not,  for  this  reason,  be 
accommodated  in  the  apartment  usually  reserved  for  guests, 
and  my  bed  was  made  up  on  the  kitchen  table.  The  home- 
made sheets  and  blankets  white  as  snow,  and  redolent  of  the 
sweet  moantain  breeze  in  which  they  had  been  bleached,  were 
niost  inviting  to  a  weary  pedestrian,  as  I  was ;  and  I  slept 
IttiurioQsly  that  night  on  the  kitchen  table,  under  the  roof 
of  Daniel  Kennedy  of  Fail  Dhuiv. 
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Tlie  circumstance  of  the  sick  8on»  who,  I  could  leut,  had 
been  away,  and  who,  in  his  illness,  had  come  home  to  seek  the 
ministn'  of  his  affectionate  kindred,  gave  the  idea,  and  no  more 
than  the  idea,  of  John  Nowlan — ^the  hero  of  the  new  tale/'* 
Whilst  John  was  engaged  upon  TJU  Aowlaiu,  Michael  paid 
him  a  long  promised  visit  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  1826 ; 
and  then  it  appeared  that  John  had,  in  his  letters,  ddailed  colj 
the  good  and  cheering  iacts  connected  with  his  life,  and  had  but 
too  well  concealed  the  slow,  bnt  certain  progress  of  his  malady. 
Though  only  in  his  twenty-eighth,  he  seemed,  at  the  leaai  in 
his  fortieth  year ;  his  hair  was  grizsled ;  hiafisMX  was  wrinkled ; 
his  Umbs  were  so  weak  that  Michael  feared,  lest  he  should 
f:iU  in  the  streets  as  they  walked  together ;  and  then,  during 


*  The  brcttd  humor  of  the  folkyving  ptfnge  frooi  Midiacl^i  intiodoe- 
torv  letter  to  '*  The  ISovUna,*  we  hare  ahn^^s  considered  qinte  vortii^T 

cf  Sm.lUtt  or  Fielding.     ••  Abel  O'Hara*  has  been  drenched  bj  a  heaT/ 
»ho«er  in  tht'  iiioaDt:iin««  and  retamicg  to  T^owl^m's  house  finds  that— - 

**-  All  (he  famiir  stood  at  the  threehoid  to  receive  me;  exdamal 
of  cocdok  cce  cjjce  irom  ereiT  tongne ;  and,  ahnosS  bj  tana  forcB* 
o'.-!  wcii'a:>^  btr  djia^htt'r%  acd  the  robust  maid.serTaiit,  forced  ne  off 
to  a  b«:'-lvhi:i:S:r.  wh^re  1  was  o-^niniAnded  to  doff  erery  tack  upon 
me.  and  cover  cuvself  np  in  a  neat  little  bed,  until  ererr  tack  tbcMid  be 
w.Il  drtvxi.  la  TjuA  I  TvoKascnted:  Mrs.  Kowten  sad  her 
wh.>koi  w^'d'xy  cvas  *nd  vtst,  even  while  I  spoke;  the  latter, 
btrse*!  oc  h».r  bji.i!:j*x>*.  the  a  attacked  mr  shoe*  axad  stockings;  Pej:gy 
aprr.^prt;i:e«i  iut  cnivas ;  and  I  becan  to  entertain  some  real  alanB  as  Id 
i^e  eventaal  !v»ult  ot'  tiietr  proceeding*,  when  aw^j  tb^  vent  m  mbodj* 
eajh  '^IxSi  w\\h  ±  «pcil.  acd  ail  renewing  their  concnaukis  that  I  ^aoafal 
iz'^:.i:2:>  p^'«:i  cdT  =it  R::>»:i-di2cks  and  mr  inxka'  garment,  drop  them  aa 
the  l:^'--.  I«.  ani  ihen  reUria^  between  tbie  uhnU»  cmfi  o«t  ta>  hare  tlvm 
rt^cii.T.u. 

I  ill  «:T:a  as  I  wxs  bki ;  and  when  properij  dispoKd  to  gire  tbe 
17-*..:  ;«:d  «.j:::a1,  Ca'ith  F.tnniaran.  the  maul  of  all-wvrk,  speedilj  aW 
tJ-^'^.'i  10  rt.  re^-vntcr-Tr  with  sometb*3ar  oa  her  aim.  &om  whack  her 
«/.'  (xx*:Lfi.-'u  >  wuzfiered  to  mj  haif-seem  tee,  ia  a  tuag^lew  aa  I 
;.  i.;.^'::.  ajo  I  x-c^e  I  w^  cot  wronur  in  mj  rouLox,  between  naost 
^•-. .  .ivzx  ii-vrT-Hvn*.  and  a -Icctct  wcLposure  oJf 'Anxiitenaiure  ;  *Tbe 
:i:.>c.ic:»  stns  :':  >  m»^«  ^ir — oc  y  it  i:«e  t  a  shirt,  eaureij.  bvi  «ae  bc^ 
I>:cr::  so  t;:e  =i.i:ak.rstk  becase  us  the  wx«om'  week»aa'  tkc  fleklHBi  id 

t::e  ^^u.>r.  s:.  J <ia  the  'j:.:.<i:o$i»ccaldnt  :3.Lke  cf  a  betsher  at  a 

aj«i.    .i>  :zj:  it  ;c  the  »?i^e  .^*  the  be«l,  Caath  struv^e  to  k&ie 


g'rx^e  and  Iier  j;as42e«  hj  stoof4ng  to  lake  vp  the  bat  gf 
^u'T.icc!^*.     When  >iie   Q.ii   ;2;ri:n  retired  w.tii  thenu  I 
r»*«.tiy-:«.ii»f»i  Artici-.  >:;t:  ".:aii  Itrt  with.  uie.  aad»  tralj,  it  waa  au* 
MA'^TMiy' — ^♦ir — w  _  \z  shaJ.  I  cal.  it.  Banhrs  ? — a  5.aiale  shirt,  ^P^  i 
pepH:n.iI  pn.*r  ert^.  is  Ca'ita  wvn*»i  have  it.  <  f  Mrs.  ^^owtei  ;  je^ 
t«.e  eonbft'&aesv  v.tii  wi.ca  tl^at  xeajj^iu  Ajifcail  so<vv«^imprc 
I'^cz  rt  n  ij«.».  »^  U-4J  rpjin  the  lastj  crkHire  of  ja  'o-rrAi^  near  tsi 
^Mr.-,   I  1J.I  ;i  -  :wT  ?-•  r>r«^  w'^  c  I  pm  It  on,  o^^QozntinijE  the  iiievdty 
at  .:*  jwncr.  *— ^^i  -  Fue  X^wLui^v"  >  vh.  I.  ^  :M.     BtL  U?S7. 
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Michael's  Tisit^  he  was  witness  of  one  of  his  broiher^s  paroxysms 
of  pain,  and  though  he  had  seen,  had  even  been  as  his 
nurse  during  his  first  illness,  after  the  death  of  Anne  D— -' 
yet  this  attack,  though  but  of  a  few  hours^  continuance, 
frightened  him  by  its  violence,  although  when  it  passed  away, 
John  was  gay  and  hopefiJ  as  ever. 

Whilst  thus  working  and  suffering  he  once  more,  through 
his  anxiety  to  serve  Gerald  Griffin  became  estranf'ed  from 
him.  It  would  appear  that  Banim  had  induced  him  to  write 
»n  operatic  piece  for  the  English  Opera  House,  which  Arnold 
acce]>ted  through  Banim's  recommendation,  agreeing  to  give 
£50  for  it,  and  Gerald  wrote  to  his  brother,  "  Much  as  I  had 
tnown  of  Banira'a  kindness,  I  hardly  looked  for  this  great 
promptitude/'  Tliis  piece  was  entitled  T/ie  Nojjadc^ ;  but 
though  Griffin  received  every  encouragement  to  write  on 
from  Arnold,  yet  fearing  lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  Banim 
was  in  any  way  his  patron,  for  he  had,  as  his  brotlicr  states, 
"an  almost  morbid  horror  of  patronage,''  he  scut  two  otlicr 
pieces  under  the  nora  de  plume,  G.  Joseph,  to  the  Manager. 
He  had  quite  sufficient  influence  with  the  latter  to  secure  a 
favourable  reception  for  his  pieces ;  as,  by  his  essays  on  the 
Italian  and  English  Operas,  published  in  T/ie  Toivn^  and  in 
vhich  he  had  endeavoured  to  excite  a  taste  for  purely  English 
made,  and  characteristic  English  recitative,  he  had  gained 
very  considerable  reputation.  The  facts  of  this  misunder- 
standing, within  the  scope  of  this  portion  of  Banim's  Lifc- 
Uistory^  are  thus  related  hy  Gerald  Griffin's  biographer  :  — 

"  Gerald  though  fully  sensible  of  Mr.  Banim's  kindness,  and 
friendlv  solicitnde  about  him,  could  not  by  any  effort  wholly  divest 
buDself  of  the  instinctive  reluctance  he  felt,  to  place  hiinself  under 
deep  obligations  to  one  upon  whose  good  nature  he|had  no  other  chiiui, 
Uiao  his  ovn  dif&culties  ;  and  his  friend  coubcious  of  this  feeling,  was 
periiAfM  too  observant  of  the  least  expression  which  betrayed  it.  The 
oooseqaence  was — as  soon  as  an  opportunity  of  renderinj^  Gerald  a 
gerrice  occurred — some  unhappy  misconception  on  both  si'Ics.  After 
the  former  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Banim  far  from  lo.ing  interest 
in  Gerald's  welfare,  sought  anxiously  to  render  him  services  in  the 
only  manner  he  saw  they  would  be  accepted,  by  procuring"  him  a 
market  for  his  labours.  Aware  of  his  dramatic  talent,  he  was  con- 
tinoally  urging  him  to  write  for  the  theatres^  and  especially  for  the 
Bn^lLsii  Opera  House,  where  from  his  own  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Arnold,  he  was  sure  any  recommendation  of  his  would  meet  with 
ttteodoiL  He  at  last  obtained  a  piece  from  Gerald,  to  be  pre.sented 
at  the  Eoglififa  Opera  House^  out  of  which  some  time  after  arohc  the 
following  correspondence* 
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TfaurBday,  August  IBth,  1826. 

Mt  Dear  8ir,— Yesterday,  I  handed  your  piece  to  Mr.  Arnold* 
He  read  it  instantly,  and  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  it  one  of  a  high 
order.  Here  and  there  however,  I  suspect  you  will  have  to  cat  and 
alter — and  perhaps  your  songs  must  he  re-written,  and  appear  with 
less  poetry,  and  more  «e/.ahleness  about  them.  I  conclude  that  your 
little  drama  will  be  produced  this  season,  and  some 'day  soon  I'm  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  Mr.  Arnold,  who  thinks  very 
highly  of  your  dramatic  power,  I  assure  you,  and  whom  you  will 
find  possessed  of  all  the  technical  acquirements  calculated  to  mature 
it.  My  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

John  Banim. 

Thursday  Evening,  August,  1626. 

My  Dear  6ir,— I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  into  the  city  to-morrow, 
so  that  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that  1  have  just 
seen  Mr.  Arnold.  I  gave  him  the  piece  with  the  alterations^  of 
which  you  spoke  to  me,  and  he  said  he  would  read  it  again,  and  sup- 
posed he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  a  day  or  two. 
Talking  of  money  matters— for  he  spoke  of  the  mode  of  payment, 
though  he  said  nothing  decisive. — I'm  such  a  stupid  awkward  fooU 
that  I  could  scarcely  understand  the  business  properly ;  but  I 
thought  there  appeared  to  be  some  feeling  on  his  part,  of  unwillingness 
to  incur  risk,  or  some  such  thing.  If  this  was  at  all  the  case,  I 
certainly  should  not  take  anv  remuneration,  previous  to  its  being 
produced.  My  feeling  on  the  subject,  is  a  ffreat  deal  that  of 
udifference,  but  if  the  piece  were  found  profitable  to  the  theatre,  I 
should  by  no  means  be  content  that  it  should  be  otherwise  to  me — 
and  that  is  all  I  feel  about  it.  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  let 
the  piece  be  played,  and  let  Mr.  Arnold  calculate  its  worth  by  ita 
success.  I  trouble  you  with  this,  my  dear  Sir,  in  the  hope  that  you 
may  make  use  of  it,  as  far  as  you  think  proper,  in  case  Mr.  Arnold 
should  speak  to  you  on  the  matter  as  he  said  he  would.  A  far 
greater  object  than  any  payment  in  specie  to  me  would  be  the  being 
enabled  to  take  my  trial  soon.  How  can  I  apologize  to  jovl  for  au 
this  ?  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  smcerely, 

(iERALD  Griffin. 

It  is  evident  that  the  feeling  of  'indifference'  which  Qerald 
expresses  in  this  letter,  related  entirely  to  the  mode  of  payment,  as 
to  whether  it  should  be  absolute  and  unconditional,  or  aependent 
upon  the  success  of  the  piece.  Mr,  Banim,  however,  seems  unfor- 
tunately to  have  formed  some  misconception  of  the  expression,  as 
appears  by  the  following  letter. 

Tuesday  Morning,  August  2drd,  1826. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — Yesterday,  after  calling  another  day  without 
seeing  him,  Mr.  Arnold  spoke  to  me  finally  about  your  piece.  He 
is  well  disposed  towards  it,  and  if  you  permit  will  act  it.  I  could 
see  none  of  the  indecisiveness  you  mentioned  in  your  last,  nor  did  he 
say  a  word  that  could  make  me  believe  he  thought  he  ran  any  risk 
in  the  matter.  -  Perhaps  you  mistook  him  in  your  interview.     He 
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OQV  deftires  me  to  inform  joa  that  you  m»T  get  paid  in  proportion 
to  its  AQccefis  on  the  established  terms  of  his  theatre,  or  sell  your 
drams  at  once  for  fifty  pounds,  including  the  publishing  copy-right. 
Sboald  you  prefer  the  former  mode  of  remuneration  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  ascertain  by  calling  on  him,  what  are  the  usual 
terms  of  paying  authorship  in  his  theatre  dy  n^hts*  I  know  nothing 
of  it  I  invanably  preferred  a  certainty  beforehand ;  indeed  he  got 
s  piece  of  mine  for  less  than  he  offers  for  yours,  and  I  believe  I  have 
not  been  a  loser.  Mr.  Howard  Payne  did  not,  I  am  informed,  receive 
more  Arom  Oovent  Garden,  either  for  his  Clare,  or  Charles  II. 

Miss  Kelly  has  been  ill,  and  perhaps  but  for  that,  vour  piece  would 
now  be  in  orogress.  Mr.  Arnold  still  thinks  he  will  produce  it  this 
season.  You  inform  me  that  your  feeling  on  that  subject  is  one  of 
s  great  deal  of  indifference*  This  I  must  regret,  particularly  as  I 
have  been  the  cause  of  giving  you  trouble  in  a  matter  which  does  not 
incerestyoa.  I  assure  you  at  the  time  I  first  wrote  for  the  English 
Opera  House,  and  waited  month  after  month  even  for  an  answer,  I 
voold  not  have  been  indifferent  to  whatever  chance  might  have  got 
my  piece  read  and  answered  two  hours  after  it  had  been  handed  in, 
sod  the  transaction  finally  brought  to  a  close  in  a  few  days. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  truly  yours. 

/ohm  Banim. 

However  you  may  decide,  Mr.  Arnold  hopes  to  close  with  /ourself. 

Tuesday  Evening,  August  23rd,  1826. 

Mr  DsAB  Sib. — I  have  just  received  your  letter,  which  I  hasten 
to  answer.  I  am  exceedinglv  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  trouble  ^ou 
have  taken  with  the  play,  ana  am  most  gratified  with  the  conclusion. 
I  feel  the  entire  extent  of  the  obligation  which  you  have  conferred 
opcm  me ;  I  always  felt  it,  and  I  thought  I  said  so  in  my  first  letter, 
but  a  mistake  you  have  fallen  into  with  respect  to  my  last*  renders 
it  necessary  for  me  to  explain. 

The  indifference  of  wnich  I  spoke  (as  probably  you  will  find  by 
referring  to  the  letter)  related  entirely  to  Mr.  Arnold's  mode  of 
payment,  or  indeed  i>avment  at  all  in  the  first  instance,  as,  from  the 
conversation  I  had  with  vou  on  the  subject,  and  the  subsequent  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Arnold,  I  concluded  that  nothing  worth  oeing  very 
anxious  about  was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  money,  at  a  summer 
theatre.  It  was  far  from  an  object  of  indifference  to  me,  however, 
that  a  play  of  mine  should  be  produced.  When  you  thought  I  meant 
to  say  Uiis  you  gave  me  credit  for  a  greater  piece  of  coxcombry  than 
I  was  conscious  of.  It  has  been  the  object  or  my  life  for  many  years ; 
I  could  not  profess  to  be  indifferent  about  it,  still  less  could  1  be 
bdifferent  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  obligation  when  conferred. 
Let  me  beg  of  you  to  take  this  general  assurance  in  preference  to  any 
CQostrnctivn  which  possibly  may  be  put  on  casual  words  or  sentences. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

OaaALD  Gbiffin, 

To  this  letter,  which  certunly  seems  sufficiently  explanatory, 
Mr.  Banim  unfortunately  returned  no  answer,  believing,  as  he 
afterwards  mentionSy  that  both  parties  were  content  and  all  cause  of 
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mismiderstanding  reraoTedL    GeHiM  bcrwever,  rety  tiattirftlly  ex-* 
pected  flome    acknowledgment  of  the  fact,  and  not  receivine  it, 
ceased  to  nrge  any  renewal  of  an  intiiBacy,  the  interruption  of  which 
he  felt  did  not  rest  with  him.     It  would  seem  eztraordinaTf  that 
Mr.   Baaim  after  baTing  always  etineed  soeh  a  kind  interest  in 
Gerald's  afiairs,  and  received  so  ample  an  explanation  of  the  slight 
misconception  which  occurred,  did  not  evince  some  sign  of  returning 
confidence  |  but  I  believe  the  ftict  to  be,  that  before  an  oppdrtanitj 
occurred  for  deolarinff  it,  a  new  and  more  annoying  ciiuse  of  jealousy 
arose.    At  the  time  that  Mr.  Banim's  works  were  m  the  tery  highest 
estimationi  and  when  indeed  the  asiwtsnce  of  no  new  author  could 
have  added  to  their  reputation,  be  oifefed  Gerald  a  place  in  the 
O'Hara  Family  and  urged  him  to  contribtite  a  tale.     To  a  person 
wholly  unknown,  and  whose  most  successful  work  could  not  have 
procured  for  him  a  third  of  the  price  from  the  booksellers  which 
could  be  obtained  lor  it  as  one  of  the  O'Hara  Tules,  this  was  a  Very 
generous  proposal.    It  was,  however,  declined  by  GeMild  on  the  pleil 
that  he  was  uneonal  to  the  task.    HoUatidtide  apfteared  some  months 
subsequent  to  this,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  eoflclnsion  of 
the  correspondence  respecting  the  drama  aecepted  by  Mr.  Arnold. 
It  was  hardly  surprising  that  tmder  such  circumstances  Mr.  Banim 
should  feel  he  was  treated  disingenously,  especially  as  he  was  con- 
vinced -Gerald  had  Hollandtide  written  at  the  time  he  declared  his 
inability  to  write  a  tale  for  the  O'Hara  collection.     This  however, 
was  really  not  the  case.     Most   of  the  tales  in  Hollandtide  were 
written  in  an  ineonceivably  short  space  of  time  (not  more  than  two 
or   three  inonths,)  before  their  publication,   and  entirely  at  my 
oonetant  nrglBgi  and  I  can  testify,  from   the  difficulty  I   had  in 
Inducing  him  to  make  the  effort  at  all,  how  very  diffident  and  doubt- 
ful he  was  of  suecess.    1  do  not  mean  that  he  exactly  underrated 
his  own  powers,  but  I  believe  he  did  not  think  that  his  engagements 
with  the  periodicals,  which  he  could  not  give  up,  would  allow  him 
sufficient  time  and  consideration  to  attain  the  success  he  was  ambitious 
of,  in  a  regular  work  of  fiction.     In  any  event  indeed ,  1  do  not 
believe  he  would  have  joined  an  author  of  established  fame  in  his 
labottrs,  however  advantageous  it  might  be  in  a  necrunlary  point  of 
view.    If  there  was  any  one  object  dearer  to  him  than  another  in 
his  literary  career,  it  was  the  ambition  of  attaining  rank  and  fame 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts^  or  at  least  without  placing  himself  under 
obligations  to  those  on  whom  he  felt  he  had  no  claim  ,   but  indepen- 
dent of  this,  and  highly  as  he  must  have  appreciated  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Banim's  proposal,  he  might  not  tinnaturally  conclude  that  the 
public  would  consider  his  own  early  efforts  as  Indebted  for  success, 
more  to  the  assistance  of  his  eminent  friend,  than  to  any  original  or  in- 
dependent merit  they  possessed.     He  had  besides  on  all  occasions,  an 
almost  morbid  horror  of  patronage,  arising  partly  f^om  a  natursd 
independence  of  mind,  but  yet  more  from  the  depressing  disappoint- 
liientS  of  his  early  literary  life.     When  first  he  came  to  London,  he 
sought  by  a  few  introductions  and  the  friendly  exertions  of  literary 
aoquaintainces,  to  bring  his  productions  favourably  before  the  public, 
but  without  the  slightest  success.     His  powers  seemed  to  be  under- 
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Tiloed  preeiselj  in  proportioii  aa  he  made  interest  to  procure  them 
coDsideratioDj  until  at  length  disgusted  by  repeated  failure^  he 
resol?ed  in  future  to  trust  wholly  to  his  own  unfriended  exertions^ 
and  if  they  should  not  sustAin  him  io  abandon  the  strtiggle.  It  was 
soon  after  formfaig  this  resolution  that  sucoess  first  dawned  apod  his 
efiorts^  and  that  he  was  anzidusly  aoUght  for  as  an  anonymous  eontri^ 
bator  by  the  editors  of  periodicals,  who  when  he  was  previously 
introduced  to  them,  would  give  him  nothing  to  do.  In  proportion 
as  his  snctess  increased^  the  remembrance  of  the  many  mortifying^ 
disappotntments  he  had  formerly  elperienced,  seemed  to  aink  ndort 
deeply  into  his  mind^  and  he  gradually  acuutred  a  de^ee  of  sensitive* 
nesB  with  respect  to  patronage^  that  made  him  recoil  from  even  the 
ordinary  ana  necessary  means  of  obtaining  attention  for  his  pieces. 
This  may  have  influenced  him  much  less  with  respect  to  Mr.  Banim 
than  others.*^ 

Matters  rested  thns,  and  we  shall  hereafter^  in  the  ytopef 
time,  resume  the  history  of  this  disagreement^  ^nd  the  iiappj^ 
honest,  ingenuous  reconciliation  of  these  two  excellent  men. 

Michael  returned  to  Kilkenny  in  Aasnst,  1826,  and  when 
he  left  London  Tie  Nawlaru  was  entirely  finished,  and  hd  had 
acted  as  the  critic  upon  it :  but  in  six  weeks  dfter  he  had  reached 
his  home,  PeUr  of  lie  Qutte  was  forwahicd  to  him  for  lus  cor- 
rections. This  story  is  founded  upon  the  character  of  one  well 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny  some  few  years 
before  the  period  of  which  we  write.  The  ifowlana  and  Feter 
of  The  Castle  form  the  second  series  of  The  Tales  By  The 
C/Hara  Familfj  which  was  published  in  !November|  1826.  The 
aeiies  was  thus  de<iicated :-^"  To  Irelapds  True  Son  and 
First  Poet,  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  With  the  Highest  National 
Pride  in  his  Genius  as  aa  Irishman,  These  Tales  are  Inscribed/' 
It  would  appear  that  Moorcj  although  blundering  in  his 
Fecollection  of  the  words  of  the  dedication^  was  pleased  with  it ; 
and  when,  in  the  year  1880  he  visited  Kilkenny,  whilst  staying 
with  the  late  Mr.  Bryan  of  Jenkinstown^  he  made  the  follow* 
ing  entij  in  his  Diary^  under  date  September  8th  :  *'  Walked 
v&  Tom  into  Kilkenny,  to  show  it  to  him.  Called  at  Mr. 
Banim's  (the  father  of  the  author  of  the  '  Tales  of  the  0^ Hara 
Family/  who^keejis  a  little  powder  and  nhot  shop  in  Kilkenny), 
and  not  finding  mm  at  home,  left  a  memorandumf  to  say  that 

*  8ee  "  Life  of  Gerald  Grffln,  ^sq.**  By  his  Bi^her.  p.  214.  Wlpr 
is  not  this  moat  iiiteesting  hiogtaphy  i«ptthlished  in  a  chcttp  fban  ?  It 
is  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  beantif al  minds  that  ever  drifted  into 
the  troabled  sea  of  literature  and  sorrow. 

t  The  memorandam  was  as  follows,,  and  old  Mr.  Banim  ralued  it 
Bort  highly,  and  alwttjs  carried  it  abOiH  wMi  him  in  pocket  hook  :-. 
•"  Mr.  Thoidas  Moore  called  io  pay  his  reipectb  to  the  father  of  the 
aotbor  of  The  O'Han  Family.  ** 
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I  had  called  out  of  respect  to  his  son.  Took  care  to  impress 
upon  Tom  how  great  the  merit  of  a  young  man  must  be  who, 
with  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  advantages  of  education 
that  he  (Tom)  had  in  his  power,  could  yet  so  distinguish 
himself  as  to  cause  this  kind  of  tribute  of  respect  to  be  paid 
to  his  father.  I  have  not,  it  is  true,  read  more  than  one  of 
Banim's  stories  myself,  but  that  one  was  good,  and  I  take  the 
rest  upon  credit.  Besides,  he  dedicated  his  second  series  to 
me,  calling  me  'Ireland's  free  sou  and  true  poet/  which  was 
handsome  of  him.''* 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  almost  impossible  to  suggest  any 
plot  more  powerfully  conceived,  and  more  vigorously  elabora- 
ted than  that  of  l%e  Noiolans.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  analysis 
of  passion :  love  in  every  phase — its  pathos  and  its  rage ; 
and  when  we  close  the  book,  saddened  by  the  fate  of  poor 
Leliy  Nowlan,  and  her  misguided  lover,  we  feel  how  truly 
the  epigraph  which  Banim  selected  from  Gray  describes  the 
lot  of  the  hero  and  heroine : — 

**  These  shall  the  fary  passions  tear— 
The  vultures  of  the  mind." 

The  whole  visor  of  Banim's  genius  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  this  novel ;  and  it  was,  in  its  first  edition, 
disfigured  by  some  passages  which  his  more  sober  judgment 
led  him  afterwards  to  omit.  If  however,  we  take  this  novel, 
solely  as  a  specimen  of  what  Banim's  genius  could  enable 
him  to  achieve,  and  if  we  compare  all  its  parts,  considering 
them  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  classed  amongst  the  most  power- 
ful fictions  of  the  time,  and  if  not  the  first,  certainly  of  the 
first  rank.  Doubtless  if  it  be  not  taken  as  a  whole,  the  melo- 
dramatic character  appears  too  boldly,  but  this  is  an  objec- 
tion which  might,  with  equal  force,  be  urged  against  TAe 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and  JSu^ene  Jram.  Possibly  it  was 
through  regarding  particular  characters  only,  that  Miss 
Mitford  was  induced  to  write — '*  John  Banim  was  the  foun- 
der of  that  school  of  Irish  novelists,  which,  always  excepting 
its  blameless  purity,  so  much  resembles  the  modern  romantic 
French  school,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  suspect  Messieurs 
Victor  Hugo,  Eugene  Sue,  and  Alexander  Dumas,  of  reading 
the  English,  which  they  never  approach  without  such  ludicrous 

*  See  '*  Memoirs,  Joiirnal«  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Hoore  " 
Edited  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  RutseU.  Vol  VL  p.  136. 
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blunders,  one  might  fancy  thai  many  Tolamed  tribe  to  have 

stolen  their  ])eciiliar  inspiration  from  the  '  O'Uara  Family*."* 

The  snoceas  of  TSke  Ncwlant  was  most  satisfactory;  but 

as  reputation  and  competence  were  reached,  disease  and  pain 

advanced  with  more  violent  and  confirmed  tenacity.    Still  he 

wrote  on ;  none  knew  how  nobly   and  bravely  he  worked,  for 

though  it  was  easy  to  measure  his  hours  of  toil,  who  could 

measure  that   toil   done  in   wringing,    agonizing,    burning 

pain.    "  He  looked  forty/'  says  Michael,   **  though  not  eight 

and  twenty  /'    his  hair  was  grizzled ;  his  face  wrinkled,  and 

he  tottered  as  he   walked,  if  the  distance  were  many  doors 

off.    Daring  four  months  he  never  communicated  with  his 

family  in  Kilkenny,  because   he  would   not  tell  them  of  his 

illness ;  and  at  length,  when  Christmas,  with   its  joys  and 

sorrows  had  come  round  once  more,  and  when  he  believed 

that  his  health  was  somewhat  improved,  he  wrote  thus  to 

Michael,  in  the  old  hopeful  tone,    bowing  before    the  will 

of  the  Almighty  in  that  same  spirit  in  which  Galileo  said  of 

his  lost  sight,  **  it  has  pleased  Uod  tiiat  it  should  be  so,  and 

it  must  please  me  also.       In  this  letter  nothing  is  omitted  or 

forgotten,  and  home  is  home  still,  and   every  memory  of 

other  days  is  around  his  heart,  as  warmly  cherished  as  if  he 

had  known  neither  the  elevation  of  success  nor  the  depression 

of  withering  sickness  and  disappointment : — 

*' London,  CArUtnuu  Bay,  1826. 
Mj  dear  Michael, 

I  have  just  got  your  letter  of  the  21st.  How  could  you 
appose  I  should  rorget  the  hob  nob  at  six  this  evening :  we 
vill  chink  oar  glasses  to  you  with  hearty  good  will  and  fond 
romembranoe. 

When  yoo  were  with  me  you  insisted  on  my  promise  that  I 
shoald  be  very  candid  with  you  in  future  regarding  the  state 
of  my  health.  It  was  an  injudicious  engagement  for  me  to 
make,  or  for  you  to  exact.  Why  should  I  afflict  those  who 
loTcme? 

I  have  been  very  ill,  but,  under  good  treatment,  am  now 
mndi  better.  The  pains  came  on  with  violence,  accompanied 
bj  Dumbness  and  chilliness  in  the  limbs,  and  general  exhaus- 

*8ee  "  Beoollections  of  a  Literary  Life ;  or  Books,  Places,  and  People.* 
B?  Mary  RaiseU  Mitford.  VoL  L  chap.  2.  '*  Hardress  Cregtn'*  in 
"IW  CoUegisDs"  appears  to  us  much  more  French  than  either  '*Tret- 
W  is  *•  The  Fetches"  or  •'  John  Nowlan." 
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turn.  80  I  QBt  to  vork  for  tht  beat  advioe.  Yon  were  right 
in  saying  that  the  pains  aie  not  at  all  rheumatic  or  goaty.  My 
most  eJuseUent,  as  well  as  eniocut,  medical  friend,  after  a  long 
eviiniuation  of  m^,  touching  my  panuitB  and  mode  of  life  for 
aome  years,  and  a  carefiil  consideration  of  the  symptoms,  de- 
^de?  that  tlie  Ibraiii  pan»  or  my  substitute  for  such,  has  been 
Ol^ervorked ;  and  that  nervous  debility,  locally  producing  my 
ailment,  has  been  the  result*  His  treatment  is  pieTentiTe  as 
well  as  stimulating.  I  am  interdicted  firora  mudi  study  of  any 
kind;  desired  to  take  my  ease;  to  live  well,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  swallow  tonios,  and  submit  my  poor  body  to  the  shower 
balh.  My  dear  Michael,  this  is  a  hard  sentence  against  me. 
If  I  am  not  to  study,  what  am  £  to  do  ?  But  let  me  not 
murmur.  Iiet  me  not  forget  the  goodness  of  God  to  one  so 
unbefriended  as  I  was,  nor  anticipate  the  withdrawal  of  his 
guacdiaDship.  With  his  help  I  shall  mend,  and  the  peospect 
wiU  brighten  again. 

By  the  wayt  I  shall  ncTer  forget  the  first  morning  I  took 
a  shower  batfi.  A  dock  I  had  reckoned  on,  but  for  the 
iaemeadons  one  I  felt,  my  mind  had  made  no  provision.  I 
had  scarcely  touched  the  string,  and  hnm^  down  the 
first  shon^er,  when  I  nanfuUv  plmnged  atnight  forward, 
howling  open  the  door  of  the  baUi,  and  allowing  the  water 
to  inundate  the  room.  To  heighten  the  aeene,  BDen  and  m 
favourite  cat  were  slumberiug  in  bed  in  the  next  apartment,  and 
vrben  they  heard  the  mixed  commotion,  they  repeatedly  mam* 
fested,  each  in  her  own  way,  their  ex^eme  astonishment  and 
alarm  theteat. 

To  return ;  I  said  I  am  much  better,  and  bnt  for  die  £abo* 
beal  London  weather  that  surrounds  me,  enough  to  rdax  the 
sTslem  of  the  biit  metal  Achilles  in  Evde  Pkik.  I  dionld  be 
hettey  snH. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  have  written  to  joa :  I  £d  not  eare 
to  awscy  yon  when  I  was  veir  iD,  and  I  dare  not,  after  my 
u^gajewieni,  miaicpit  jent  fads.  As  far  as  acatet<xtnre,  deep- 
less  nights,  and  total  prostrstion  of  frame  could  go,  my  vrorst 
cs»Kaii»  BKd  not  havY  wished  me  to  suJScr  oc^reT 

TW  second  series  go  on  right  wri! ;  bnt  the  pobfi^ier  says 
Ae^  aie  loo  sCrangly  written,  too  haxroning,  a-Mi«  in  parts, 
Sc^wanc  and  impuitL  TW  Uuer  poiticn  of  ihss  jHgnwiit^ 
1  rncRi  to  say,  is  aKrlaed.  I  hiaa  wniJe  a  mistake,  a^  mmft 
fad  imo  the  same  cnvY« 
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Now  a  wprd  o^  two  «i  to  jooiwlf*    I  like  the  ak^tcli  jou 

lure  sent  me  i  ^J^'emelj  w^tl.    You  teil  me  von  bav^  ^ ^ad  exr 

tesfivelji  aod  Lbat  you  have  good  materials  for  a  story,  if  you 

thought  joarseif  able  to  turn  them  to  account,    I  tell  you 

tiiai  joa  are  able.    Qoe  of  vou^  greatest  drfiwbacka  is  jfour 

aieaa  opinion  of  joucselt    If  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have 

power  we  will  not  attempt  to  exercise  it.    I  saw  and  sa^d  from 

the  b^gimungy  from  my  view  of  your  first  scrap  of  Crohooroi 

that  you  bad  the  requisite  qualifications ;  and  now,  when  my 

opiuion  has  been  strangthened  by  that  of  the  public^  I  urge 

you  to  think  better  of  vourself— ^go  on  with  your  intended 

tak — ^I  will  handle  it  as  Wore'— have  confidence  in  your8el4 

and,  with  Ood's  help^  the  result  will  please  you« 

Kow — here  goes  hx  au  effort :  I  will  walk  to  the  next  past 
office  as  weU  as  I  can,  to  drop  in  this  letter,  then  home  to  a 
rib  of  beef,  az^d  tbea  '  the  people  over  the  water'-^^iipv  bip, 
hntral 

This  with  best  heart's  love  from  Elleu  and  from 

J.  B." 

"  The  last  paragraph  <^  this  letter,"  writes  Michael,  "  may 
require  explanation. 

"  At  home  in  IJ^lkennv,  ais  t%e  dock  struck  mx  on  each 
Christmas  evening,  all  glasses  were  filled  to  the  brim  :  when 
the  last  vibration  oeased,  my  father  raised  his  bumper,  and  gav« 
thetoMt— 

'HliXTH  AND  LONG  LU?E  TO  POOR  JoHN  ANP  ElLEK  F4R  AWAY.' 

By  i^reevent^  as  the  clock  struck  the  same  hour  in  London 
(we  overlooked  the  difference  of  time)  there  was  the  answering 
toast  of — 

'  Health  aha  happbibss  to  all  at  homb/ 

Etcd  when  our  jtnotber  was  no  longer  able  to  leave  her  bed 
her  glass  of  wine  was  brought  to  her,  and  she  joined  in  the 
pledge  from  the  inner  room.^ 

The  succeeding  portions  of  this  Biography  are  th«  records 
of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  John  Banim's  existence. 
To  many  friends  of  his,  who  have,  since  our  !ast  paper  appeared, 
commudicated  with  us,  our  sincerest  thanka  are  given,  for 
'ietai  of  incidents  connected  with  various  events  occurring  in 
*e  mrs  of  wbich  we  have  yet  to  write.  In  all  these  details, 
ra  all  the  materials  for  this  Biography  in  our  possession,  we 
Siid  tie  same  spirit  of  independenoe  perv.ading  each;  an  in- 
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domitable  resolution  to  work — to  work  despite  bodily  pain — to 
make  that  great  tmth^  Laborare  EstOrarb,  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  each  day's  toil.  "  Many  men,"  writes  Julius  Hare, 
"  spend  their  lives  in  gazing  at  their  own  shadows,  and  so 
dwindle  away  into  shadows  thereof/'  Not  thus  John  Banim ; 
he  had  hopes  and  aspirations,  but  no  shadows ;  shadows  are 
but  the  fancy-createa  children  of  day-dreamers,  and  pass  away 
as  we  enter  upon  the  reality  of  the  world — its  honest  toils, 
its  earnest  efforts. 

And  if  it  shall  be  said  that  in  Banim's  fiction  there  is  too 
much  of  the  sombre  hue ;  that  pain  and  grief  are  too  frequently, 
with  the  fiercer  passions,  made  the  topics  of  his  novels,  the 
reader  will  ask,  are  not  these  the  points  in  the  drama  of  ex* 
istence ;  was  not  John  Banim  writing  the  innermost  experiences 
of  his  own  soul  and  of  his  own  feelings ;  was  he  not  proving  by 
writing  thus  that  thought  expressed  by  Henry  Taylor,  *'  Out  of 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,  and  out  of  the  life  are  the  issues 
of  poetry'*— that  is  of  genius? 


Art.  IIL— the  POETS  OF  LABOR. 

1.  Poems.  By  Bobert  NicoU.  Second  Edition :  With 
Numerous  Additions,  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
Edinburgh :  Tait.     1842. 

i.  Tie  Ballad  of  Babe  Ckristabel^  with  other  Lyrical  Poems. 
By  Gerald  Massey.  Fourth  Edition :  Revised  and  En- 
larged.    London:  Bogue.     1854. 

We  have,  in  The  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  written  of 
the  poets  of  Conviviality  and  of  the  poets  of  Fashion,*  and 
why  should  we  not  write  of  the  poets  of  Labor:  not,  of  ne- 
cessity, of  those  who  have  sung  of  Labor,  but  of  those  who, 
springing  from  the  sons  of  toil,  have  obeyed  the  instinct  of 
Genius,  and  have  burst  into  song  ?  Where  can  we  find  love, 
and  kindness,  and  self-denial,  and  heroic  patience,  shining 
with  so  glowing  a  glory  as  amongst  the  poor  P  True,  they 
have  their  vices,  the  clouds  upon  their  brightness,  as  have  the 
rich — there  are  foul  quagmires  upon  the  hills  as  well  as  in  the 
valleys — but  in  the  deep  feelings  with  which  our  great  common 

*  See  Vol.  III.,  No  9,  p.  120 :  Do.  No.  1 1,  p. 
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mother,  Natoie,  imbaes  us,  she  gifes  to  the  poor,  through  the 
hinh  tndniiig  of  suffering,  the  most  exqni9ite  sense,  the  most 
perfect  acquaintance  with  all  the  jojs  and  woes,  the  smiles  and 
teuv  of  Hfe.  True,  these  feelings'  and  experiences  can  not 
pnxince  a  poet  vho  will  compose  an  epic  poem*— but  every 
daj  existence  has  nothing  epic  abont  it. 

Bat  although  this  life  of  the  poor  may  not  be  epic  in  its 
tnits,  it  has  pathoe  and  passion,  snch  as  the  lives  of  the  rich 
can  never  present.  There  is  not  an  alley  of  our  cities,  not  a 
himlet  of  our  counties,  but  has  its  humble  households  where, 
amidst  the  lowly,  sordid,  grasping  cares  of  busy  life, 
gifeat  deeds  of  holy  worth  are  done,  known  but  to  the  actors, 
and  the  Omniscient  Father  of  the  poor  and  of  the  rich. 

We  have  heard  it  said — there  can  be  no  true  poetry  amongst 
the  poor.  Is  there  no  feeling,  no  hope,  no  love,  no  hate, 
amongst  the  poor  ?  and  what  are  all  these  but  Mature,  aud 
what  is  Poetry  but  the  uttered  spirit  of  Nature.  Wlio  rtatls 
l%e  Catiaf's  Saturday  Nigki  and  denies  that  there  is  po.  try 
amongst  the  poor  ?  Who  reads  TJte  Gentle  Shepherd  and  de- 
clares that  there  is  no  poetry  amongst  the  poor  ?  And  then 
Ciabbe, 

" ^Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best ;" 

take  Crabb,  who  made  the  woes  and  wrongs  of  the  p>or  liis 
theme;  take  Crabbe  who,  as  Ebenezer  Elliott  wrote,  "  clasps 
his  hideous  mistress  in  his  arms,  and  she  rewards  him  vutli  her 
confidence,  by  telling  him  all  her  dreadful  secrets," — take 
CEabbe, — ^&X)m  first  to  last  of  his  works  is  not  poetry  drawn 
from  the  eveiy  day  life  of  the  poor  ?  Wordsworth,  too,  has 
fonnd  poetry  in  the  life  of  that  sad  one  who  said, 

«  And  homeless  near  a  thousand  homes  I  stood. 
And  near  a  thousand  tables  pined  and  wanted  food  "* 

From  Crabbe  and  Wordsworth,  but  chiefly  from  the  former, 
oorPoeto  of  Labor  have  derived  their  inspiration.  Doubtless 
Bums  has  had  a  yenr  considerable  share  in  forming  this  section 
of  writers,  but  he  alone  could  never  have  been  the  founder  of 
band. 


*  Coald  Hood  l»Te  had  tben  linei  from  "  Tbe  Female  Vtgnuit^  in 
nuiid«  when  writing  the  foUowing,  in  "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs''^ 

"Ohl  it  was  latifal 
Near  a  whole  city  fall. 
Home  ahe  had  none.** 

i 
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And  how  that  spirit  of  poesy  enters  into  the  sonl  of  the 
Poet  of  Labor :  it  becomes  the  object  of  his  life;  the  witching, 
luring,  temptress,  blinding  him  to  every  consequence,  and  hur* 
lying  bim  onward  to  beggary,  or  to  that  fame  which  comes  to 
men  of  his  order  as  a  curse.  Warnings  and  cautions  are  un- 
heeded ;  the  enchantress  holds  them  in  her  toils ;  the  shores 
where  the  Syrens  dwelt  were  covered  by  the  bones  of  those 
who  had  been  the  victims  of  temptation,  yet  over  these  bones 
youths  passed  enslaved  by  the  same  longings  and  desires,  and 
so  it  is  with  those  of  whom  we  write — the  Muse  is  the  Syren, 
the  highways  of  life  are  her  shore.* 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  our  Poets  of  Labor  are 
those  the  titles  of  whose  works  we  have  placed  as  the  heading 
of  this  paper :  Nicoll  formed  by  the  genius  of  Bums  and  of 
Elliott ;  Massey  owing  his  first  inspiration  to  Elliott,  his  latest 
to  Tennyson.    And  when  one  comes  to  consider  the  social 

()osition  of  these  two  men ;  the  hard  struggles ;  the  earnest, 
onging,  love  of  books  ;  the  aspirations  felt  even  in  childhood  ; 
the  fire  of  poetry — the  light  of  Genius — burning  brightly  in 
their  souls,  even  amidst  the  depressing,  chilling  horrors  of 
poverty,  neglect,  and  hardship,  how  gloriously  the  melody  and 
vigor  of  their  lines  fall  upon  the  ear,  and  we  discern  a  charm 
far  above  the  charm  of  thought  and  rhythm  in  the  poems  of 
the  Cow  Herd  and  of  the  Factory  Boy. 

And  herein,  too,  in  judging  these  men,  we  learn  another 
solemn  truth — that  the  poet  and  the  man  are  one ;  that  poetry 
is,  and  ever  must  be,  "  the  fruit  of  the  whole  moral,  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  practical  being.*'  Hence  it  is  that  the  early 
days  dreamed  and  wondered  away  amidst  the  quiet  scenes  of 
Auchtergaven,  where  he  read,  in  his  twelfth  year,  the  Waverley 
Novehy  whilst  herding  the  cows,  have  given  an  exquisite 
gentleness  to  the  thoughts  of  Nicoll,  being  but  the  reflection 
of  his  own  mind  so  formed  in  these  early  years.  Hence  it  is 
that  Gerald  Massey,  ''  dragged  up"  into  manhood  amidst  the 
cold,  iron,  hardships  of  manufacturing  town  life,  shrieks  de- 
fiance at  all  the  world  of  oppressors ;  or,  turning  to  that  only 
link  binding  him  to  humanity — bis  wife — his  love  breaks  forth 
in  strains  that  prove  his  existence  to^be  passion — great,  noble, 
if  properly  guided — whole-heart  passion  \ — ^and  whether  he 
shouts  in  the  fierce  agony  of  one  who  suffers  yet  cannot  strike, 

*  See  **  Essays  and  Selections/'  bj  BasU  Montagu.    London :  Picker- 
ing,  1837. 
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tloBM  wUl  Ulk  wltli  fleiy  toDgoea, 

And  the  worm,  when  trodden,  will  turn ; 
B«i,  Coward!,  ye  erinfe  to  the  eraeUest  wronga, 

And  aoiwer  with  never  a  spam. 
Tlien  tortnre,  O  Tyrants,  the  spiritless  drore, 

Old  EaglAnd's  HeloU  wiU  bear: 
Tbere*8  no  bell  in  their  hatred,  no  God  in  their  lore, 

Nor  shame  in  their  dearth'^  dexpair. 
For  our  Fathers  are  praying  for  Pauper-pay, 

Our  Mothers  with  Death'»  kiM  are  white; 
Our  Sons  are  the  rich  man's  Serfs  by  day. 

And  oar  Daughters  his  Slares  by  night. 

or  whether  he  cries  enraptured— 

One  morning,  my  Love,  like  another  Ere,  fonnd  me  : 
fibe  lookt,  aiul  a  maelstrom  of  Joy  whirl'd  my  bosom ; 

She  smiled,  esd  my  being  ran  bliss  to  the  brim : 
8be  spake,  and  my  eager  heart  Unsht  into  blossom ; 
Dcstf  Uearen  I  'twas  the  music  set  to  my  Life's  hymnl 
And  up  went  my  soul  to  God,  shouting  for  glee, 
**  I  byre  my  Lore,  end  my  Lore  loves  ma.** 

be  18  stOl  himsell — ^his  heart,  his  being,  his  individuality  are 
in  his  poem.     Truly  does  he  tell  us — 

'*  I  keep  mj  political  verses  as  memorials  of  m j  past,  as  one  might 
keep  some  wom-ont  garment  because  he  had  passed  through  the 
Airaaee  in  it,  nothing  donbtine  that  in  the  future  they  will  often  prove 
By  passport  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  thousands  of  the  poor,  when 
m  minstrel  eomes  to  their  door  with  something  better  to  bring  them. 
They  will  know  that  I  have  suffered  their  sufferings,  wept  their  tears, 
thought  their  thonghts,  and  felt  their  feelings ;  and  they  will  trust 
me. 

I  have  been  congratnlated  by  some  correspondents  on  the  uses  of 
nSaiag,  and  the  riches  I  have  wrong  from  Poverty  :  as  though  it 
Wire  a  blessed  thing  to  be  bom  in  the  condition  in  which  I  was,  and 
nuTonnded  with  untoward  circumstances  as  I  have  been.     My  ex- 

erience  telb  me  that  Poverty  is  inimical  to  the  development  of 
nnumity'a  noblest  attributes.  Poverty  is  a  never-ceasing  struggle 
ibr  the  means  of  living,  and  it  makes  one  hard  and  selfish.  To  be 
lore,  noble  livea  have  been  wrought  out  in  the  sternest  poverty. 
Many  socb  are  being  wrought  out  now,  by  the  unknown  heroes  and 
nuutyrs  of  the  Poor.  I  have  known  men  and  women  in  the  very 
worst  circomstances,  to  whom  heroism  seemed  a  heritage,  and  to  be 
ooUe  a  natural  way  of  living.  But  they  were  so  in  spite  of  their 
fortrtj,  and  not  because  of  it.  What  they  might  have  been  if  the 
vorid  bad  done  better  bv  them,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  if  their  minds 
hkd  been  enrieiied  by  enkare,  the  world  had  been  the  gainer.  When 
Ckriat  said,  'Bleased  are  they  who  suffer,'  he  did  not  speak  of  those 
vho  suffer  from  want  and  hunger,  and  who  always  see  the  Bastile 
loomii^  up  and  blotting  out  the  sky  of  their  future.  Such  suffering 
bmtaliaes  Tnie,>-natures  ripen  and  strengthen  in  suffering;  but  it 
is  that  soffering  which  chastens  and  ennobles,— that  which  clears  the 
■piritual  sights — ^not  the  anxiety  lest  work  should  fail,  and  the  want 
of  daily  br»d.  The  beauty  of  Buffering  ia  not  to  be  read  in  the  face 
•f  Hunger." 

And  thus  too  it  was  with  Boberi  Nicoll :  "1  have  written/'  ho 
itated  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "my  Aeart  in  my  poems;  and  rude. 
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unfinished,  and  hasty  as  they  are,  it  can  be  read  there  \'* — 
truly  and  openly  he  wrote  his  heart  in  these  poems, — and 
when  he  tells  us  : — 


**  A  pleasant  thing  it  Ib  to  mind 
O*  yonthfu'  thoughta  on'  things,— 

To  pu'  the  fruit  that  on  the  tree 
Of  Memory  ripely  hinga,— 

or  when  he  writes  : — 


To  lire  again  the  happleat  hours 
Of  happy  days  gane  by, — 

To  dream  again  as  I  ha^B  dreamed 
When  I  wa«  herdin'  kyel" 


"  Hia  skin  may  be  black,  or  his  skin  may  be  white, — 
We  carena  a  fig,  if  his  bosom  be  right; 
Though  his  daes  be  in  rags,  an*  the  wind  blawln*  through. 
We'll  honour  the  man  who  is  honest  and  true  !  *' 

he  is  bat  writing  his  own  heart ;  but  disclosing  all  its  love 
of  that  land, 

"  Where  hearen  taught  to  Robert  Bums 
It's  hymns  in  language  drest ;" 

Disclosing  all  its  adoration  of  nature's  beauty,  all  its  ever 
gushing  admiration  of  honesty,  and  honor,  and  independence  of 
character.  In  pathos  and  and  in  feeling,  Nicoll  excels  Massey ; 
but  in  vigor,  in  fire,  and  in  sustained  strength,  the  latter  is 
superior.  There  is  however,  another  quality  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  by  Nicoll,  and  one  of  which  Massey  discovers 
no  traits  whatever — humor.  We  do  not  imply  that  Massey 
is  not  tender — but  his  tenderness,  his  pathos  becomes  intensi- 
fied into  passion,  a  passion  very  frequently  bursting  into 
fierceness.  Born  in  poverty,  growing  up  amidst  hardships,  he 
is  indeed  but  the  "child  of  mi8ery,baptized  in  tears/'  and  all  his 
feelings  have  been  forced  into  what  some  of  his  critics  have 
termed  exaggeration.  But  is  it  exag:geration  ?  If  he,  like  Nicoll, 
writes  "  his  heart  in  his  poems,"  if  from  the  weary  days  of 
sorrow,  if  from  the  hope  crushing,  mind  scathing  woes  of  a 
youth  that  had  nothing  of  youth  surrounding  it,  he  has  come 
forth,  as  Alexander  Smith  sings — 

"To  fling  a  poem,  like  a  comet,  out," 

what  could  he  write  now,  but  the  wild  fierce  memories  of 
haunting  griefs  of  days  when  peace  went  all  adrift ;  when  the 
future  seemed  a  black  lone  sea  of  blank  despair,  and  far  away 
upon  its  waves,  guideless,  went  hope,  and  nothing  was  in  hope 
but  death.  Is  there,  in  all  the  records  of  human  sorrow,  a  more 
aflecting  account  than  the  following,  inserted  in  Masse/s 
work : — 

*'  At  eight  years  of  age,  Gerald  Massey  went  into  tiie  silk-manu- 
factory, rising  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  toiling  there  till 
half  past-six  in  the  evening ;  up  in  the  grey  dawn,  or  in  the  winter 
before  the  daylight,  and  trndgiqg  to  the  factory  through  the  wind, 
or  in  the  snow  ;  seeing  the  sun  only  through  the  factory  windows ; 
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breathing  an  atmosphere  laden  with  rank  oily  yapouo  his  ears 
deafeDed  by  the  roar  of  incessant  wheeb : — 

'  Still  an  fhe  day  the  tnm  wheels  go  onward, 

Grinding  life  down  flrom  its  mark ; 
And  the  children's  soals,  which  Grod  is  calling  sunward, 
Spin  <m  hUndlf  in  the  dark.* 

What  a  life  for  a  child  1  What  a  substitute  for  tender  prattle, 
for  childish  glee,  for  yonthful  playtime  I  Then  home  shivering  under 
the  cold,  starless  sky,  on  Saturday  nights,  with  9d.,  \t.,OT  Is.  3£f., 
for  the  whole  week's  work ;  for  such  were  the  respective  amounts 
of  the  wages  earned  by  the  child  labour  of  Gerald  Massey. 

But  the  mill  was  burned  down,  and  the  children  held  jubilee  over 

it.^  The  boy  stood  for  twelve  hours  in  the  wind,  and  sleet,  and  mud, 

rejoicing  in  the  conflagration  which  thus  liberated  him.     Who  can 

wonder  at  this  ?     Then  he  went  to  straw-plaiting, — as  toilsome,  and, 

perhaps,  more  unwholesome  than  factory-work.     Without  exercise, 

in  a  marshy  district,  the  plaiters  were  constantly  having  racking 

attacks  of  ague.     The  boy  had  the  disease  for  three  years,  ending 

vith  tertian  aene.     Sometimes  four  of  the  family,  and  the  mother, 

Isf  ill  at  one  time,  all  crying  with  thirst,  with  no  one  to  give  them 

driok,  and  each  too  weak  to  help  the  other.     How  little  do  we  know 

of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  poor  and  struggling  classes  of  our 

population,  especially  in  our  rural  districts !     No  press  echoes  their 

vants,  or  records  their  sufTeringa  ;  and  they  live  almost  as  unknown 

to  as  as  if  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  some  undiscovered  country. 

And  now  tuce,  as  an  illustration,  the  child-life  of  Gerald  Massey. 

*  Having  bad  to  earn  my  own  dear  bread,'  he  says,  *  by  the  eternal 

cheapening  of  flesh  and  blood  thus  early,  I  never  knew  what  child- 

luKM  meant.     I  had  no  childhood.    Ever  since  I  can  remember,  I 

ha?e  had  the  aching  fear  of  want,  throbbing  in  heart  and  brow. 

The  currents  of  my  life  were  early  poisoned,  and  few,  methink.s, 

would  pass  unscathed  through  the  scenes  and  circumstances  in  which 

I  have  lived ;  none,  if  they  were  as  curious  and  precocious  as  I  was. 

The  child  comes  into  the  world  like  a  new  coin  with  the  stamp  of 

God  upon  it ;  and  in  like  manner  as  the  Jews  sweat  down  sovereigns, 

bj  hustling  them  in  a  bag  to  get  gold«dust  out  of  them,  so  is  the 

poor  man's  child  hustled  and  sweated  down  in  this  bag  of  socibty  to 

Ket  wealth  out  of  it ;  and  even  as  the  impress  of  the  Queen  is  effaced 

hj  the  Jewish  process,  so  is  the  image  of  God  worn  from  heart  and 

l)row,  and  day  by  day  the  child  recedes  devil-ward.     I  look  back 

^w  with  wonder,  not  that  so  few  escape,  but  that  any  escape  at 

^If  to  win  a  nobler  growth  for  their  humanity.     80  blighting  are 

the  influences  which  surround  thousands  in  early  life,  to  which  1 

cu  bear  such  bitter  testimony.' 

And  how  fared  the  K^owth  of  this  child's  mind  the  while  ?  Thanks 
to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  had  sent  him  to  the  penny  school,  he 
bad  learnt  to  read,  and  the  desire  to  read  had  been  awakened, 
^ks,  however,  were  very  scarce.  The  Bible  and  Bunyan  were 
the  principal;  he  committed  many  chapters  of  the  tbrmer  to  memory, 
ud  tecepted  all  Bunyan's  allegory  as  bona  fide  history.  Afterwards 
be  obtabed  access  to  'Robmson  Crusoe'  and  a  few  Wesleyan 
^^icti  left  at  the  cottage.     These  constituted  his  sole  reading,  until 
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he  came  op  to  Looil* 'O,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  an  arraad  boy ;  and 
DOW,  tor  the  first  time  in  hi>  life,  he  met  vith  plenty  <tf  books,  read 
insr  all  that  came  in  his  vay,  from  'Lloyd's  Pinny  Times,*  to 
Cobbett's  Works,  « French  Vithont  a  Master/  together  with 
£ngli»h,  Roman  and  Grecian  history.  A  rarishing  awakenment 
ensnedy— .the  delightful  sense  of  gromng  knowledge,— tb^  cbarm  of 
new  thought, — the  wonders  of  a  new  world.  '  Till  then,'  bo  ny^ 
'  I  had  often  wondo-ed  why  I  liTed  at  all, — ^whether 


*Ifi  w  net  tetter  aofe  to  tc^ 
Ivu«>£aua< 


K'ow  I  began  to  think  that  the  crown  of  aQ  deare,  and  tbe  sani  of 
all  existence,  was  to  read  and  get  knowledge.  BoadI  read  1  read! 
I  used  to  read  at  ^  possible  times,  and  in  mH  possiUe  places ;  t^  m 
bed  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning,— nothme  damted  by  oaoa 
setting  the  bed  on  fire.  Greatly  indebted  vaa  I  also  to  tbe  book. 
stalU,  where  I  hare  read  a  great  deal,  often  folding*  a  leaf  in  a  bo«>k9 
and  returning  the  next  day  to  continne  tbe  subject ;  but  ftometiiiMW 
the  book  was  gone,  and  then  great  was  my  grief!  When  out  of  a 
situation,  I  baVe  of^en  gone  without  a  meal  to  pordiaae  a  book. 
Until  1  fell  in  lore,  and  b^?an  to  rhvme  as  a  matter  of  eonseqoence, 
I  neyer  had  the  least  preiliiection  for  poetry.  In  fivt,  I  always 
eschewed  it ;  if  1  ever  met  with  any,  I  instantly  skipped  it  otv,  and 
passed  on,  as  one  does  with  the  description  of  scenery,  ftc,  m  a 
noveL  I  alwajs  loved  the  birds  and  dowdn,  tbe  woods  aad  tha 
stars ;  I  felt  deli-cht  in  being  alone  in  a  sammer-wood,  witb  mmip, 
like  a  spirit,  in  the  trees,  and  tbe  golden  ani-biirsts  glinting  dut>a^ 
the  Terdnroos  roof ;  and  was  conseioos  of  a  mjstenoas  crccpiag  «>f 
the  blood,  and  tingling  of  tbe  nenres,  wbca  standing  aloae  ia  ^m 
starry  midnight,  as  in  God's  own  ff*n««ii'a  #l>— nh^^-  Bat  imtfl  1 
began  to  rhvme,  1  cared  notfaiug  lor  written  poetry.  Tbe  ftrst 
Ter^es  I  erer  made  were  upon  *  Hope*,  wbea  I  was  uttaclj  hopelosa  ; 
and  after  I  bad  beeon*  I  never  ceawd  far  aboot  fioar  years^  at  the 
end  of  which  time  I  ntshed  into  pnnt.' 

There  was^  of  course,  cmdeness  botb  of  tboagbt  mid  exprenion 
in  the  first  verses  of  the   poet,  which  were  pabli:died  ia  a  provincial 


paper.     Bat  there  was  nerre,  rbvthm,  aad  poetry :  tbe  bartbea  of 

.'    Tbe 


the  song  was,  ^  At  erentime  it  shall  be  hght.'  The  bmliag  idea  of 
the  poem  was  the  power  of  knowledge*  rirtae,  aad  tenspcraaeo  to 
elevate  the  coed: don  of  the  poor,— a  noble  idea  traH.  Sbortfy 
after,  he  was  enco^iraged  to  print  a  shilting  rolame  of  *  Poeais  ami 
Chansons,*  in  his  native  town  of  Trine,  ol  wbicb  eoam  S50  copiea 
were  sold.     Of  his  later  poems  we  shall  afterwards  speak. 

Bat  a  new  power  was  now  working  apoa  bis  natara,  as  m^kt 
have  been  expected, — the  power  of  opmioa,  as  esproBni  ia  ^fc'Mhba^ 
aad  in  the  ducnsi^iocs  of  his  fellow-workers. 

'  As  an  errand4x>y,*  be  savs,  '  I  bad,  of  coarse,  many  bmrMlipo 
to  muiergo,  and  to  btrar  with  much  kyraany ;  and  that  led  me  into 
reasoning  apon  men  and  things,  tbe  caases  of  namry,  tbe  aaonmlioa 
of  oar  Mcietary  state,  pofities.  Ice.,  aad  the  ctrdeof  my  bciag  rapidly 
ovtsargcd.  New  power  caaw  to mt  witb  all  that  lsav,aad  tbjia|.bl. 
and  read.      1  stadied  poiitkal  worfa»  ■  mwb  ai  Pi' 
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Howjtt,  Louis  BU0C9  &c.,  which  g^ve  me  another  element  to  mould 
into  BIT  ?erse,  though  I  am  convinced  that  a  poet  must  sacrifice 
xnach  if  he  write  party-political  poetry.  His  politics  must  be  above 
the  pinnacle  of  party  seal ;  the  politics  of  eternal  truth,  rights  and 
justice.  He  most  not  waste  a  life  on  what  to*morrow  may  prove  to 
bare  been  merely  the  question  of  a  day.  The  French  devolution 
of  1848  had  the  greatest  effect  on  me  of  any  circumstance  connected 
with  my  own  life*  It  was  scarred  and  blood-burnt  into  the  very 
core  of  my  being."* 

'*  Dragged  up  "  thas ;  seeing,  and  bitterer  still,  feeling  the 
pitiable  condition  of  his  class,  and  **  writing  his  heart,  he 
piockiinsyin 
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T  aeoadng  up  thi  steep  of  Time, 

And  thlj  old  world  is  growing  brighter ! 
We  vmf  not  wee  tts  dawn  stibUxne, 
Tet  taJ^b  bopet  mAke  the  botrt  tlirob 
Ugbter. 
Wcfliaj  to  ileepiBg  la  the  groond, 

mwn  it  awakes  the  world  in  wonder; 
Betv»hwe  feU  it  g»tbcrlng  round, 

and  Ite  voice  of  living  thunder. 
T  Is  coming  !  yes,  't  iscoming ! 

T  b  eonlng  now,  the  glorloos  time, 

FoKtold  bj  Seen,  snd  smg  in  story ; 
Forwhieb,  when  thinking  was  a  crime, 

SeniB  leapt  to  henTen  from  scaffolds  gory  I 
Tlief  psis'd.  nor  see  the  work  tbey  wrought, 
Bow  the  crown'd   hopes  of  centuries 
bliMKm! 
Bat  the  five  ligfatiog  of  their  thought 
Aad  dariagdeeda,doth  pnlaeEarth's  bosom. 
TisGondnf !  yes, 't  is  coming  1 

Oeed^  Emptrea,  SyBtsms,  rot  with  age, 
But  the  great  People's  ever  youthfhl! 

AaA  it  shall  write  the  Fntore  s  page. 
To  our  humanity  more  trathfol  I 


The  gnarllest  heart  hath  tender  chords. 

To  waken  at  the  name  of  "  Brother; 
Abd  time  comes  when  brain-scorpion  words 

We  shall  not  speak  to  sting  each  other* 
T  is  coming !  yes,  *t  is  coming  I 

Out  of  the  llght>  ye  Priests,  nor  fling 

Your  dark,  cold  shadows  on  as  longer  I 
Aside  !  thou  world-wide  curse,  cali'd  King.' 

The  People's  step  is  quicker,  stronger. 
There's  a  Divinity  within 

That  makes  men  great,  whene'er  they 
wiUit. 
Qod  works  with  all  who  dare  to  vrin, 

And  the  time  cometh  to  reveal  It. 

*T  is  coming  1  yes,  t  is  coming ! 

Freedom  1  the  tyrants  kill  thy  braves. 

Yet  in  our  memories  live  the  sleepers ; 
And,  tho'  doom'd  milllvnH  foed  the  graves. 
Dug    by    Death's    fierce,     icd-baaded 
reapers, 
Th«  world  shall  not  for  ever  bow 
To    things  which    mock     God's    own 
endeavour ; 
T  is  nearer  than  they  wot  of  now, 
When  flowers  shall  wreathe  the  sword 
fbrever. 

T  is  coming!  yea,  't  is  coming  I 


*  The  foUowing  lines,  by  Kbenezer  Elliott,  are  worth j  to  follow  this 
extnct: — 


'*Thc  day  was  fislr,  the  cannon  roard, 
OM  blew  the  bracing  north, 

Aad  PreitfB's  mils  by  thousands  ponr*d 
Tbetar  Bttle  captives  forth. 

AO  in  their  best  they  pa<»d  the  street. 
All  glad  that  they  were fk-ee; 

And  mag  a  song  with  voices  sweet — 
Tbey  mg  of  liberty  1 


Botfrvn  their  lips  the  rose  had  fled, 

like  'deatli-in-lile*  they  smUed ; 
Aad  itffi  as  each  pas9*d  by,  I  said, 
>i  Uthatadhild? 


Ragi  waved,  aad  moi— a  ghastly  crew— 
Xarcb'd  with  them  side  by  aide ; 

WMls  hand  in  hand,  and  two  by  two. 
They  noved^-a  living  tide. 

IhoiaBadsaad  thousands— oh,  so  white  I 
With  eyes  so  glased  aad  dnll  I 

Alsi  1  it  was  indaed  a  Bicbft 
Tso  sidly  besotifiii ! 


And  oh,  tho  pang  their  voices  gave 

Refhses  to  depart ! 
This  is  a  wailing  for  the  grave  1 

1  whisperM  to  my  heart. 

It  was  as  ii;  where  roses  blush 'd, 

A  sttdden.bltt«ting  gale^ 
O'er  fleld  of  bloom  liad  rudely  rush'd. 

And  turned  the  roees  pale. 

It  was  as  li;  in  ^en  and  grove, 

The  wild  birds  sadly  sung ; 
And  every  linnet  moum'd  Its  love, 

And  every  thrush  its  young. 

It  was  as  If;  in  dungeon  gloom. 
Where  chalnM  Despair  reclined, 

A  sound  came  fh>m  the  living  tomb. 
And  hjrmn'd  the  passing  wind. 

And  while  they  sang,  and  though  they 
smiled, 

Uy  soul  groan'd  heavilv— 
Ohi  who  would  wish  to  have  a  child  i 

A  mother  who  would  be  1" 
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Fraternity  ?  Love's  other  name  !  i   Ay,  It  mtut  come !   The  TVrant's  throoe 


I>ear,  heaTeo-eonnectlnp;  link  of  Being  ! 
Then  shall  we  grasp  thy  gulden  dream, 
^A«  souls,  full-statur«l,  grow  far-seeing. 
Thou  Shalt  unfold  our  hetterpart, 

And  In  OUT  Life-cup  yield  more  honey ; 
Light  up  with  joy  the  poor  man's  hearty 
And  Love's  own  world  with  mniles  more 
sunny. 

T  la  coming!  yeii 't  la  ewnSng I 


Is  crumbling,  wftii  our  hot  tears  msted  ; 
The  Sword  earth's  ml^ty  hare  leant  on 
Is    canker  d,   with  our    beart'a    blood 
crusted. 
Room  t  for  the  men  of  Mind  make  wny  I 

Ye  robher  Rulers,  pause  no  longer ; 
Te  cannot  stay  the  opening  day : 
The  world   rolls    on,  the   light   grows 
stronger,— 

The  People's  Advent's  coming ! 


Althoogh  not  reared  amongst  the  whirring  steam  engines, 
or  surrounded  by  sights  so  miserable  as  those  described  by 
Gerald  Massey,  Robert  Nicoll*s  childhood  was  spent  in 
poverty,  his  youth  was  a  struggle  against  difiSculty  and  disease. 

He  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  January,  1814,  in  the  parish  of 
Aucbtergaven,  in  Perthshire.  His  father  was,  at  Robertas 
birth,  a  respectable  farmer ;  but,  having  become  surety  to  the 
amount  of  £600,  for  a  relative,  who  failed  and  absconded,  he 
was  forced  to  fiiell  his  farm  to  defray  the  debt,  and  he  became,  in 
Eobert's  second  year,  a  day-laborer  upou  the  fields^  which  he 
had  recently  held  in  his  own  possession.  At  nine  months  old 
Bobert  could  speak  as  infants  speak;  at  eighteen  months  he  knew 
his  letters,  and  in  his  fifth  year  he  could  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  his  mother  was  his  teacher.  In  an  account  of  his 
early  life^  written  for  a  friend,  he  observes,  after  relating  his 
father's  misfortune  : — 

*'  He  was  rained  '  out  of  boase  and  hold.'  From  that  day  to  thifi, 
he  has  gained  his  own  and  his  children's  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  I  was  then  too  young  to  know  the  full  extent  of  our  misfor- 
tunes ;  but,  youne  as  I  was,  I  saw  and  felt  a  great  change.  My 
mother,  in  her  early  years,  was  an  ardent  book-woman.  When  she 
became  poor,  her  time  was  too  precious  to  admit  of  its  being  spent 
in  reading,  and  I  generally  read  to  her  while  she  was  working  ;  for 
she  took  care  that  ner  children  should  not  want  education.  Ever 
since  I  can  remember,  I  was  a  keen  and  earnest  reader.  Before  1 
was  six  years  of  age,  I  read  every  book  that  came  in  my  way,  and 
had  gone  twice  through  my  grandfather's  small  collection,  though  I 
had  never  been  at  school. 

"  When  I  had  attained  my  sixth  year,  I  was  sent  to  the  parish 
school,  which  was  three  miles  distant,  and  I  generally  read  going 
and  returning.  To  this  day,  I  can  walk  as  quicWy  as  my  neighbours, 
and  read  at  the  same  time  with  the  greatest  ease.  I  was  sent  to  the 
herding  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  continued  herding  all  summer, 
and  attending  school  all  winter  with  my  'fee  * " 

In  a  few  notes  written  by  Nicoll's  younger  brother,  Mr. 
William  Nicoll,  now  of  Glasgow,  in  adverting  to  Bobert's 
childhood,  it  is  stated : — 

*'  Even  at  this  early  period,  Bobert  was  a  voracious  reader,  and 
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nerer  vent  to  the  berding  without  it  book  in  his  plaid,  and  he 
geoerallj  read  both  going  and  returning  from  schooL  From  his 
stndioos  disposition,  thoogh  a  favourite  with  the  other  boys  from 
his  sveetness  of  temper,  he  hardly  ever  went  bj  anv  other  name  than 
Tie  Jfynster^  When  about  twelve,  he  was  taken  m>m  herding,  and 
ieot  to  work  in  the  garden  of  a  neighbouriQg  proprietor.  With  the 
differeDoe,  that  he  had  now  le&s  time  for  reading  than  before,  the 
cbioge  in  his  employment  made  very  little  change  in  his  habits.  Ue 
vent  to  school  during  the  winter  as  usual.** 

Bis  school  edacation  consisted  of  two  years  attendance 
opoD  a  jonng  student  named  Marshal,  attendance  for  short 
periods  in  two  other  schook^  and  six  weeks  instruction  in  the 
pnidi  school  Monedie.  He  seems  to  have  learned  little  beyond 
writiiig  and  accounts,  with  some  sKght  knowledge  of  Geometij. 
Of  languages,  save  the  English,  he  never  acquired  more  than 
the  Latin  rudiments.  TVhilst  attending  Marshall,  being  then 
in  his  twelfth  year,  a  book  club  wasestablished  in  a  neighbouring 
village,  and  of  it,  and  uf  hL^  after  reading,  he  gave  the  following 
account,  in  the  sketch  of  his  life  to  which  we  have  already 
leferred : — 

"  When  I  bad  saved  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver  coin,  I  became 
t  member.  I  had  previous! j  devoured  ail  the  books  to  be  ^t  in  the 
parish  for  lore,  and  I  soon  devoured  all  those  in  the  library  for 
moneT.  Besides,  hj  that  time  1  began  to  get  larger  '  fees/  (the 
Scotch  word  is  the  best,)  and  I  was  able  to  paj  Is.  6d.  a  month,  for 
a  month  or  two,  to  a  bookseller  in  Perth,  for  readij^.  From  hira  I 
ffot  man  J  new  works  ;  and  among  the  rest  the  Waverlej  Novels. 
With  them  I  was  enchanted.  Thev  opened  up  new  sources  of 
interest,  and  thought,  of  which  I  before  knew  nothing.  I  can  yet 
look  with  no  common  feelings  on  the  wood,  in  which,  while  herding,  I 
read  Kenilworth. 

"  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  I  began  to  write  my  thoughts 
when  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  continued  to  do  so  at  intervals 
QDti]  I  was  sixteen,  when,  despiuring  of  ever  being  able  to  write  the 
Ex^ish  language  correctly,  I  made  a  bonfire  of  my  papers,  and 
vrote  no  more  tiH  I  was  eighteen. 

**  Mj  excursve  course  of  reading,  amoi^  both  poets  and  prosers, 
pre  me  manj  pleasures  of  which  my  fellows  knew  nothing ;  but  it 
likewise  made  me  more  sensitive  to  the  insults  and  degradations  that 
a  dependent  must  suffer.  Tou  cannot  know  the  horrors  of  depen- 
denoe ;  but  I  have  felt  them,  and  have  registered  a  vow  in  heaven, 
that  I  shall  be  independent,  though  it  be  but  on  a  crust  and  water. 

"  To  further  my  progress  in  U^  I  bound  myself  apprentice  to  Mn, 
J.  H.  Robertson,  wine-merchant  and  grocer  in  Perth.  When  1 
eune  to  Perth,  I  bought  Cobbett's  Enelish  Grammar,  and  by 
constant  study  soon  made  myself  master  of  it,  and  then  commenced 
Trittne  as  before ;  and  you  know  the  result. 

^  When  I  first  came  to  Perth,  a  gentleman  lent  me  his  right  to  the 
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Perth  Library,  and  thus  I  procured  many  works  I  could  not  get 
before  ;  Milton's  Prose  Works,  Locke's  Works,  and,  what  I  prised 
more  than  all,  a  few  of  Bentham's,  with  many  other  works  in 
various  departments  of  literature  and  science,  which  I  had  not  had 
the  ffood  fortune  to  read  before. 

"I  was  twenty  years  of  age  in  the  month  of  January  last ;  and 
my  apprenticeship  expires  in  September  next.  By  that  time  I  hope, 
by  close  study,  to  have  made  myself  a  good  French  scholar ;  and  I 
intend,  if  I  can  raise  the  monies,  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 

"  I  do  not  rate  my  literary  productions  too  highly  ;  but  they  have 
all  a  definite  purpose-^that  of  trying  to  raise  the  many,     t  am  a 


Radical  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  and  I  must  stand  by  my  order. 

I  am  employed  m  working  for  my  mistress  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  imtil  nine  o'clock  at  ni^ht ;  and  I  must  therefore  write 
when  others  are  asleep.  During  wmter,  to  sit  without  fire  is  a  hard 
task :  but  summer  is  now  coming— and  then  V* 

Whilst  residing  in  Perth  it  was  his  custom  to  rise,  during 
tbe  summer,  at  live  o'clock,  and  proceeding  to  the  North  Inch^ 
he  seated  himself  there  and  read  and  wrote  in  the  open 
air  until  seven  o'clock,  at  which  hour  his  employer's  shop 
was  opened;  he  also  joined  a  debating  society  of  young  men,  and 
its  object  appears  to  have  been  partly  political  and  partly 
literary.    At  one  of  these  meetings  he  read  a  story  entitled 

II  Zingaro,  which  he  sent  to  Johnstone's  Magazine ;  it  was 
accepted  and  printed,  and  thus  in  his  eighteenth  year,  (1832) 
he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author.  Having  injured 
himself  internally  by  incautiously  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  and 
having  increased  the  injury  by  too  assiduous  study,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  native  air,  through  the  effect  of 
which  he  rapidl}  recovered,  and  set  out  fur  £dinbui^h  in 
search  of  employment;  he  could  obtain  none,  but  having  been 
introduced  to  Robert  Chambers  and  Eobert  Gilfillan,  and  either 
through  their  encouragement,  or  from  the  natural  bent  of  his 
own  mind,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
literature ;  and  as  a  further  means  of  support,  he  was  induced  to 
open  a  circulating  library  in  Dundee,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do 
through  the  slight  assistance  of  his  friends  and  his  own  frugal 
and  self-denying  habits. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  that  in  politics  he  was  a  radical. 
He  delivered  political  lectures,  made  speeches,  and  read  much, 
and  wrote  largely  and  frequently  for  the  liberal  newspapers  of  the 
town ;  and,  in  addition,  prepared  his  volume  of  Poems  and  Lyrics. 
The  work  was  put  to  press  in  one  of  thenewspaper  ofBoes  of  Dnn* 
dee,  and  the  cost  was  almost  defrayed  by  the  sabsoriptbns  of 
the  young  workmen  of  the  town ;  Mr.  Tait^  of  Edinburgh, 
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eoDflenting  to  beoome  the  publisher.  Being  unable,  owing  to  his 
want  of  ci^ital^aiid  to  his  Kteraiy  occupations,to  carry  on  the  li- 
bnif ,  be  assigned  it  to  a  young  man  whom  he  had  some  short 
time  previously  taken  into  parUieridiip ;  besides  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  a  nieoe  of  the  editor  of  one  of  the  papers  to  which  he 
oontributed^and  was  anxious  to  discover  some  more  certain  means 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  To  add  to  his  troubles  he  had  involved 
his  mother  in  pecuniary  engagements  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
pounds,  which,  tiiough  a  snudl  sum,  was  a  verv  consideraUo 
ioas  to  her.  Shortly  before  disposing  of  the  hbraiy  he  wrote 
thus  to  his  mother  :— 


^  Half  the  unh^pinefls  of  life  spriDgs  from  looking  back  to  ^ 
which  are  past,  aoa  forward  with  fear  to  the  future.  That  is  not 
mj  waj.  1  am  determined  never  to  bend  to  the  storm  that  is  oom- 
iDg,  and  never  to  look  back  on  it  after  it  has  passed.  Fear  not  for 
me,  dear  mother  ;  for  I  feel  myself  dailv  growing  firmer,  and  more 
hopeful  in  spirit.  The  more  I  think  and  reflect^ — and  thinking,  in« 
itead  of  reading,  is  now  my  occupation— I  feel  that,  whether  I  be 
growing  richer  or  not,  I  am  growing  a  wiser  man,  which  is  far  better, 
rain,  poverty,  and  all  the  other  wild  beasts  of  life  which  so  affrigbt 
others,  I  am  so  bold  as  to  think  1  could  look  in  the  face  without 
shrinking,  without  lo»ng  respect  for  myself,  faith  in  man's  high 
destinies,  and  trust  in  God.  There  is  a  point  which  it  costs  much 
mental  toil  and  struggling  to  gain,  but  which,  when  once  gained*  a 
man  can  look  down^om,  as  a  traveller  from  a  lofty  mountain,  on 
storms  raginff  below,  while  he  is  walking  in  sunshine.  That  I  have 
;et  gained  this  point  in  Ufe  I  will  not  say*  but  1  feel  myself  daily 
Bearer  it." 

In  1836  he  determined  to  remove  to  London,  but  upon 
reaching  Edinburgh  he  was  offered  employment  by  Mr.  Tait, 
and  shOTUy  afterwards  he  obtained,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  same  kind  friend,  the  situation  of  editor  of  Tie  Leeds 
Hmesg  with  the  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
He  rendered  this  paper  a  very  able  advocate  of  radicalism,  and 
waged  a  fierce  warfare  with  the  opposite  organ,  Ifte  Leeds 
Mercufy* 

In  December,  1886,  he  married  Miss  Alice  Suter,  the  young 
lady  to  whom  we  have  already  referred.  She  possessea  con- 
siderable beauty,  was  about  two  vears  younger  than  her  bus* 
band,  but  of  constitution  more  delicate  than  his  own.  Their 
vedded  life  was  happy,  and  he  stated  that,  from  the  period  of 
his  manaige  to  his  death,  he  never  diued  out  of  his  own 
lodgings. 

The  spring  of  1887  was  cold  and  harsh,  and  it  developed  the 
disease  under  which  Nicoll  laboured ;  this  attack  was  rendered 
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still  more  violent  by  the  exertions  which  NicoU  felt  himself 
boDiid  to  make  in  aiding  to  secure  the  return  of  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  who  contested  the  representation  of  Leeds  with 
Sir  John  Beckett.  NicoU  was  ordered  to  seek  his  native  air 
at  once  ;  there  bis  health  improved^  and  he  removed  to 
Knaresborough^  where  lodgings  were  provided  for  him  by  a 
friend.  Whilst  residing  at  Kuaresborough  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  brother,  and  we  insert  it  as  a  very 
beautiful  expression  of  thought  and  feeling : — 

'*  Kn ARB8BOROUOH,  \Oth  Octoher,  1837- 

**  Mt  own  dear  rihd  Brother, — Both  your  letters  have  been 
received,  and  I  would  have  answered  them  long  ago,  had  I  been  able. 
I  came  to  this  place,  which  is  near  Harrowgate,  and  eighteen  miles 
from  Leeds,  about  a  fortnight  ago  ;  but  I  feel  very  little  better  for 
the  change.  My  bowels  are  better  ;  but  I  am  miserably  weak,  and 
can  eat  little.  My  arm  is  as  thin  as  that  of  a  child  a  month  old. 
Yet,  it  is  strange,  that  with  all  this  illness  and  weakness,  I  feel  as  it 
were  no  pain.  My  breast,  cough,  and  all  have  not  been  so  well  for 
years.  1  feel  no  sickness,  but  as  sound  and  wholesome  as  ever  I  did. 
The  lengrth  of  time  I  have  been  ill  and  my  weakness  alone  frii^hten 
me  ;  but  whether  1  am  to  die  or  live,  is  in  a  wiser  hand.  I  have 
been  so  long  ill  I  grow  peevish  and  discontented  sometimes  ;  but  on 
the  whole  I  keep  up  mv  spirits  wonderfully.  Alice  bears  up,  and 
hopes  for  the  best,  as  she  ought  to  do.  Oh,  Willie !  I  wish  I  had 
you  here  for  one  day,— so  much,  much  I  have  to  say  about  them  all, 
m  case  it  hhould  end  for  the  worst.  It  may  not,  but  we  should  be 
prepared.     1  go  home  to  Leeds  again  on  Friday. 

'*  Thank  you  for  your  kind  dear  letter  ;  it  brought  sunshme  to  my 
sick  weariness.     I  cried  over  it  like  a  child.         •        •         •         • 

Sickness  has  its  pains,  but  it  has  likewise  its  pleasures.    From ^ 

and  others,  1  have  received  such  kind,  kind  letters ;  and  the  London 
Working- Men's  A&sociation,  to  whom  I  am  known  but  by  my  efforts 
in  the  caii>e,  have  written  me  a  letter  of  condolence  filled  with  the 
kindest  hopes  and  wishes. 

"  I  have  just  received  another  letter  firom  Tait,  which  made  me 
weep  with  joy,  and  which  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  you.  He 
bids  me  send  to  him  for  money,  if  I  need  it ;  and  urges  me  to  leave 
Leeds  and  the  paper  instantly,  and  come  to  Edinburgh,  where  there 
is  a  house  ready  tor  me  ;  anil  there  to  live,  and  attend  to  nothing 
but  my  health  till  I  eet  better.  He  urges  me  to  this  with  a  fa- 
ther's kindness ;  and  bids  me  feel  neither  care  nor  anxiety  on  any 

account And  so  delicately,  too,  he  offers  and 

urges  all  this.  How  can  I  ever  repay  this  man  and  the  Jobnstones 
for  such  kindness. — Should  1  do  this  ?  1  know  not.  You  admire 
my  articles :  they  are  written  almost  in  torment 

<*  You  will  go  to  TuUiebcltane  on  Sunday,  and  read  this  letter  to 
them.  Tell  them  all  this.  I  wish  my  mother  to  oome  here  imme- 
diately to  consult  with  her.     1  wish  to  sae  her.    I  think  a  sight 
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of  her  would  cure  me.  I  am  sure  a  breath  of  Scottish  air  would. 
Whenever  I  get  well  I  could  get  a  dozea  editorships  in  a  week,  for 
1  have  now  a  name  and  a  reputation. 

«  My  mother  must  come  immediately.  Yet  I  feel  regret  at  lear- 
tB^  the  paper,  even  for  a  season.  Think  on  all  that  you,  and  I,  and 
millions  more  hare  suffered  by  the  system  I  live  to  war  against^  and 
then  you  will  join  with  me  in  thinking  every  hour  misspent  which  is 
not  devoted  to  the  good  work. 

"Dear,  dear  Willie,  give  my  love  to  them  all, — to  my  parents— 
to  Joe — ^to  Mi^gie — to  Charlie — to  aunt — to  grandfather.  Write, 
to  say  when  my  mother  comes.  Write  often,  often,  and  never  mind 
postage.  1  hare  filled  my  paper,  and  have  not  said  half  of  what  I 
wished.  •  •  •  •  •  I  can  do  notbinK  till  I  see 
mr  mother.  I  cannot  find  words  to  say  how  I  feel  Tairs  kindness. 
Write  soon.  I  have  much  more  to  say,  but  I  am  tired  writing. 
This  b  the  most  beautiful  country  you  ever  saw,  but  1  have  no  heart 
to  enjoy  it — God  bless  you, 

BOBBET  NiCOLL.*' 

He  wa3  ordered  again  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  he 
left  Leeds  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  mother- 
in-law,  intending  to  proceed  from  Hall  to  Leith.  As  he  was 
ideated  in  the  railway  carriage  he  was  met,  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  by  the  man  who  afterwards  proclaimed  him — "  Scot- 
Und's  second  Burns'' — Ebenezer  Elliott. 

Ue  arrived  at  Leith  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  went 
to  a  friend's  house  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  he  was  visited 
bj  Doctor  Andrew  Combe,  and  his  nephew,  Doctor  Cox.  He 
seemed  to  rally,  and  his  mother  returned  to  her  home,  sending 
to  him  his  sister  and  his  brother.  Sir  William  Molesworth 
sent  him  a  very  kind  letter,  enclosing  hfty  pounds^  but  he  did 
not  long  outlive  the  receipt  of  this  timely  supply.  A  few  days 
after  it  reached  Irim  his  disease  assumed  its  worst  and  most 
aggravated  form.  His  father  and  mother  were  informed  of 
his  condition  ;  they  were  too  poor  to  hire  a  conveyance,  but, 
upon  receiving  the  intimation  late  on  a  December  day,  they 
set  oat  for  Leith,  and  walking  all  night  the^  reached  the  death- 
bed of  their  son  a  few  hours  before  he  expired.^ 

fiobert  Nicoll  died  in  the  month  of  December^  1837,  in  the 
24th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
North  Leith.     "  Bams,*'  writes  Ebenezer  Elliott,  **  at  bis  age 


*  Hisfiunilj  were  so  poor  that  when  his  mother  came  to  tee  him,  on 
the  oocasjon  of  his  first  illneM  in  1837.  she  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the 
J^Hini^  to  Leeds  hy  the  %rage8  which  she  received  while  working  as  a 
iwper  in  the  HeldB  hy  the  wayside;  her  words  were,  ••  1  shore  for  the 
RUer." 
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had  done  nothing  like  him.  Unstained  and  pnre^  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three^  died  Scotland's  second  Boms ;  happy  in  this, 
that  without  having  been  a  '  blasphemer^  a  persecutor,  and 
injurious/  he  chose,  like  Paul,  the  right  path;  and  when  the 
Terrible  Angel  said  to  his  youth,  '  Where  is  the  mse? — ^where 
is  the  scribef — where  is  the  diqmter? — Hath  not  God  made 
fooUsh  the  wisdom  of  this  world  V — he  could  and  did  answer, 
*  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  lam*  ** 

During  his  residence  in  Leeds,  Niooll  wrote  several  short 
poems ;  but  two  only  of  these  were  published  during  his  life* 
nme,  and  appeared  in  Taifs  Magazine,  The  following  poem 
was  written  during  his  last  severe  illness,  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  last  of  liis  compositions : — 

DEATH. 

Thb  dew  ia  on  tbe  Summer's  greenMt  gratn, 
Through  which  the  modeet  daisy  hlashiag  peepe ; 

The  gentle  wind  that  like  a  ghoet  doth  pass, 
A  waring  shadow  on  the  oom-fleld  keeps ; 

But  I  who  lore  them  all  shall  never  he 

Again  among  the  woods,  or  on  the  moorland  lea ! 

The  son  shines  sweetly— sweeter  may  it  shine ! 

Bleas'd  Is  the  hoightness  of  a  Smnmer  diqr; 
It  cheers  lone  hearts ;  and  why  should  I  repine, 

Although  among  green  fields  I  cannot  stray.l 
Woods !  I  hare  grown,  since  last  I  heard  you  wave^ 
Familiar  with  death,  and  nei^^bour  to  the  grare ! 

These  words  have  shaken  mighty  human  souls— 

LQce  a  sepnlchre'a  echo  drear  they  aound— 
E'en  as  the  owl's  wild  whoop  at  midnight  rolls 

The  iTted  remnants  of  old  ruins  round. 
Tet  wherefore  tremble  ?    Can  the  soul  decsfy  ?— 
Or  that  whfdi  thinks  and  feels  In  au^^t  e'er  fikde  away  ? 

Are  there  not  aqyirations  in  eadi  heart, 
After  a  better,  brighter  world  than  thtof 

Longings  for  beings  nobler  in  each  part- 
Things  more  exalted— steeped  in  deeper  bUas? 

Who  gare  us  these?    What  are  they  7   Sonllinthee 

The  bud  is  budding  now  fiat  immortality  I 

Death  comes  to  take  me  where  T  long  to  be ; 

One  pang,  and  bright  blooms  tha  immortal  flower ; 
Death  comes  to  lead  me  from  mortality, 

To  lands  whioh  know  not  one  unhappy  hour  :— 
I  haye  a  hope— a  fidtfa ; — ^from  sorrow  here 
I'm  led  by  Death  away— why  should  I  atari  and  Ibar  f 

If  I  hare  lored  tke  foreat  and  tlie  Add, 

Cvi  I  not  lore  them  deeper,  bettei;  there? 
tf  an  that  Power  hatii  made,  to  me  doth  yield 

Something  of  good  and  beauty-  iomething  flUr— 
Freed  from  Uie  grossness  of  mortality. 
May  I  not  lore  them  all,  and  better  an  e^H>y  T 

A  change  fhMn  woe  to  Jor--llmn  earthto  heatwi. 

Death  glTea  me  thia«-it  leads  me  calmly  whera 
The  souls  tliat  long  ago  from  mine  were  riren 

Kay  meet  again  I  Death  answers  many  a  prayer. 
Blight  day  t  shine  on— be  gted :— Days  bririiter  far 
Are  stretdiad  before  my  eyes  than  those  of  mortals  arel 
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I  «Q«ldbe  liM  MMm  «to  wlldese  flowara» 
I  vonld  1w  told  wfaera  bappj  heftrts  can  come  t— - 

The  worthkM  cUy  I  hoed  not ;  Imt  in  hoars 
Of  goahing  iMX»tSde  joy,  It  may  be,  some 

Will  dwdlmpon  my  Baae,  and  I  will  be 

Ahappgr  ^fbit  ttieve,  Aflection's  look  to  eee. 

Deefhtenponme,  yetl  fear  not  now:— 

Open  my  chamber  window—  let  me  look 
Upon  tiie  silent  rales— the  snnny  glow 

That  fills  each  alley,  dose,  and  copsewood  nook : 

I  know  them— lore  them— moom  not  them  to  leare ; 
KTlitfiwrff  andlta  change  my  spirit  cannot  grlere ! 

We  have  written  these  biographical  sketches  of  these  two 
Poets  of  Labor^  as  we  wished  the  reader  to  understand^  as  fully 
83  oaiselTeSj  the  principle  upon  which  we  contend  that  the 
genuine  poetry  of  all  such  men  must  be  the  fruit  of  the  whole 
moral  and  spiritual  being ;  that  the  poet  and  the  man  must  be 
one— that  every  Poet  of  Labor  must,  as  NicoU  declared  he 
himself  had  done,  "write  his  Aeart  in  his  poems/' 

What  the  moral  and  spiritual  being  of  these  two  men  ia 
the  reader  knows — ^beauiy,  pathos,  and  vigor  in  the  one ; 
enogy,  fire,  pathos  and  passion  in  the  other.  In  love,  NicoU 
is  a  lo¥er,  Maasey  an  idolater ;  in  politics,  NicoU  is  a  reformer, 
Maasey  a  revolutionist.  Take,  for  example,  the  manner  in 
which  each  sings  to  his  wife, — thus  NiooU  to  his 


AUCE. 

ItTlKBsklspfet^d  to  thine,  Alice; 

a^smisnand  dieetvlBed; 
Thy  breath  dwells  on  my  Up,  Ahee, 

like  dover^xated  wind! 
Love  j^lstcBs  in  thy  snnny  e'e, 

As<  biashes,ea  thy  hnnr; 
Enth  s  Uaafw  la  ken  to  thaeartme, 

r«  ve  are  happy  now  I 

Or  ckeck  Is  warm  and  saft,  AUce, 

As  the  rammer  larerock's  breast; 
iad  Peaee  sleepa  tathy  son].  AUoSk 

like  the  laTerock  on  its  nest ! 
9*"ee41  lay  thy  besot  ahoon  my  besrli 

For  it  is  a'  thine  aln ; 
Ite  mankiC  tore  It  gl'ea  to  «h0e» 

Vhieh  kens  nae  gnUe  or  stain  1 

Bk  stall  In  yonder  lift,  AUce, 

Isalore-H^fted  e*e, 
FUTdfb*  o'  sMMme  tears^  Alke, 

Widls  vatchlDg  thee  and  me. 
T^tvfligbthoiirtlie  tltosgiilB  nm  hack, 

like  moonUgbt  oo  the  stfeama, 
TU  the  eTertsdea  heart  grows  gilt 

Vr  a'  its  earty  dicamst 

lAme  amang  the  ups,  Alloe, 

wteewBvethebn  ~ 
1  «»der*d  br  ttM  bam,  Attee, 

Vkcn  buy  feet  bkd 


While  0^  me  fanng  a  Tision  sweet, 

My  heart  will  ne'er  fbrget^ 
A  dream  o'  Snmmer  twilight  Hmes 

Whenflowers  wl'  dew  were  wet ! 

I  thought  on  a*  the  teles,  Alioe^ 

O*  Woman's  lore  and  faith ; 
Of  TVath  that  smiled  at  Fear,  Alies^ 

And  Lore  that  oonqnerHl  Death ; 
Affeetton  Ueeslng  hearts  and  hM&ea, 

When  joy  was  fax  awa^ 
And  Fear  and  Hate ;  bat  Loreb  0  liOvel 

AhooQ  and  orer  a*  1 

Andllien  I  thought  wP  me,  AUce, 

Ane  walk'd  in  beauty  thero'*- 
A  being  made  tor  lore,  Alice, 

So  pure,  and  good,  and  fair— 
Who  shared  my  sool— my  oreiy  hoar 

0*  sorrow  and  o*  mhrth; 
And  when  that  dream  was  gone,  my  heart 

Was  lonely  on  the  earth  ( 

Ay,  lonely  grew  the  wttrM,  AUe»-~ 

A  dx«ary  haae  to  me; 
Withoat  a  bosh  or  hield,  Alice, 

Or  leaiy  sheltering  tree ; 
And  aye  as  sovgh'd  ltfb*s  ragfaig  stonn, 

Wi*  Men  and  eerie  blaw, 
Vy  seal  grew  sad,  and  cold  my  hen% 

I  wished  to  be  awa*. 
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Bat  BcbteHw  o>Br  bit  way,  AOea, 

And  lifr  frtnr  J«nr  to  me ; 
Tlhr  dAisy  in  rar  patK  AHoh^ 

L(rr«  bnrjith  d  in  ilki  vind  that  blev. 

And  ui  ili.  bln*.;«'»  aacc: 
Wi*  fasnr  tbocchts  o*  sonuMT  thae 


Nae  tcfifoe  can  «Tcr  tdl, 
Tlie  mmlns  hrre  forthMt.  AUea 

With  vhich  niT  beut  doth  tveO ! 
Puv  as  tbe  tho:idits  of  iofuits*  aoate, 

And  innoonic  and  Tnacc; 
Sic  lore  wa5  cerer  ia.:id  in 
v«fc  oeTtf  ioas ! 


If  T  ^Srraxas  o*  Tpcth  and  lore,  ABc^ 

LiXtr  :ise  «;.  >t  aftrt-  nun . 
A  j*<v'«rr  —  tii  »^«  b.T  bjt  «l4e 

Aad«  a:;*».  t^^a  v«rt  siie: 


Mr  baad  b  on  thj  beart.  AE«e, 
S*e  ;Iail-«  thy  hAr.d  ia  iri^r^e; 
Kvv,  ««lv\'c:«  w«aI  a::>d  vg«,  Aliee, 

Ae  t:*5  :  >:  o :>.<? r>  citi:#r  eovd 
Frae  ;'ka  Iat.  1  A::^i  sea : 

Fcr,  Ali.*.  I  bae  ti«  ; 


'    Here   we  have  beautiful  iLoughu,  teuder,  holj,  and 
But  thus  si!ig»  Massej^  in  his  deep-heaited  love,  to  ihe 

A  rvVK  XA^rS  WOT.  AaiitSfsaids-aMATokcoftLe 

Hzx  i:irrTr  ^aad^ertkdfa  a  rar.  ric^  aai  Sc^L'  Wt=^$cc^  th«  bnrccs  asfber 

A:^  u^  iaatracK^  A>*v«:  if*. 

A2*i  i;  r»  -:i>i  iX  i:  =>*.  a  .-f^^  cf  l^ciX  a»«  imiis^-"  -'""'"  —  ^* 

A»  sb?  farru.-o :  .m.-  5fA5e  »•«'  1«-ts  : 

AjJ  *«  ▼**  A  -CkX  V.1Z."*  vtSf ; 


true. 
Poor 


I  kacdlSr  -£>«^  ^^^^  ^ 
^rif*k  ;c  it-art. 


Kauf  ar  iMa  aw  jBil  V^  ™^  * 
Staat  =2if>r  u^t  »  aiy  a>  ^q»  ^*<« 


liKiifrDess  asi  hri-tr  of  ihcc^:.?  wif  ko^w  few  pwans 
lias  ibf  f.H-.'wrri  Nxxxl^s  /  Am  XviVsJL 


F 


I  AW  fiLSCiV 


I  il^R.  cfta -tefsiaHa  if  tha 

0     i:  maie  "uI   it  >«ii3r^ 
Mas}  apMMao 
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llR  towi  m  ^teloiM  men,  jTMi  nqr* 

Tbetr tirmacbet widc^  spread; 
And  Kasora  on  tluir  budding  leaTM 

Itmnrdng  dewliath  ahed. 
Dk^  must  be  fair;  but  what  Ja  green? 

Wbatta  a  sinreadfaig  tree  ? 
What  is  a  ibady  woodland  walk? 

Say,  eaoil  thoa  answer  me  7 
Kol  I  maj  ioiage  tbem  in  mind. 
Bat  eamrat  know  tbem— I  am  blind! 

Tkesonsrten  that  so  sweetly  diant 

Within  tbe  sky  so  Cair, 
Until  my  heart  vitb  J07  doth  leap, 

Ai  Ua  wild  bird  were— 
Btr«  saem  they  to  the  Ugbt  bleaa'd  eye? 

What!  are  they  then  ao  nnall  ? 
Ckn  toQDds  of  coeb  sorpading  Joy 

FruD  tbin^i  so  tiny  fiaU? 
I  most  bat  intake  them  in  mind 
I  oukaot  aee  them— I  am  blind ! 

A  KMBetbing  warm  oomea  o*ermy  hand; 

WbAt  ia  It  ?  pray  thee  tell : 
Smlight  come  down  among  the  trees 

into  this  narrow  deU? 


Tkm»  seeat  the  snnU^t  and  the  sua, 
And  both  are  very  brigtit ! 

Tie  well  they  we  not  known  to  m 
Or  I  might  loathe  my  night: 

But  I  mAy  image  them  in  miud>- 

I  ne'er  shall  see  them— I  am  blind  I 

My  hand  is  resting  on  yoor  cheek— 

Tia  soft  as  fleecy  snow : 
My  sister,  art  thouTsry  fUrf 

That  thon  art  good,  I  know. 
Then  art— thon  art !  I  feel  the  bloah 

Along  thy  neek  doth  wend  I 
Thon  must  be  fidr— so  carefully 

Thy  brother  thou  dost  tend  f 
Bat  I  most  image  thee  in  mind— 
I  cannot  see  IA«e— I  am  blind  i 

The  changes  of  the  earth  and  sky- 
All  Nature's  glow  and  gloom- 
Moat  ever  be  unknown  to  me— 

My  soul  Is  la  a  tomb  ! 
O !  1  can  feel  the  blessed  sun. 

Mirth,  music,  tears  that  (all. 
And  darkness  sad,  and  Joy,  and  woe,- 

Yea,  Nature's  morements  all : 
But  I  must  image  them  in  mind— 
I  cannotsee  Msm— I  am  Buxd  I 


If  the  reader  has  ever  seen  that  excellent  lady^  and  admir- 
able actress — Mrs.  Charles  Kean — ^iii  Kin^  Kene's  Daughier, 
he  will  understand  how  exquisitely  this  description  of  tlie 
feelings  of  the  blind  are  word-paiuted  in  the  poem.  Besides,  to 
those  vho  have  studied  the  thoughts  of  the  blind^  this  poem  is 
IS  perfect  in  observation  as  that  in  which  Wordsworth  describes 
the  earliest  dawn  of  morning,  and  in  which  he  tells  us  :*— 

"  By  this  the  sttfs  were  almost  gone, 
The  moon  was  setting  on  the  hill, 
So  pale  yon  scarcely  looked  at  her ; 
TktlUiie  kirtU  began  to  ttir 
ITiOugk  jftt  their  tongitti  were  ttiil.^ 

There  is,  however,  another  poem  in  this  volume,  entitled 
He  Bick  CkihCs  Dream,  so  beautiful,  so  pathetic,  that  we 
mtiU  insert  it.  Tennyson's  New-year^a  Eve,  has  been  compared 
with  this ;  but,  much  as  we  admire  the  Laureate's  genius, 
we  do  not  think  that  in  this  instance  he  is  victor : — 


THs  SICK  oanups  dream. 

O!  mither,  mltlier,  my  head  was  sair. 

And  my  een  wi*  tears  were  weet; 
Ba<  the  pidn  has  gane  for  ereimair, 

Saemtther  dinna greet: 
And  I  ha'e  had  sic  a  bonnie  dream, 

Sbee  test  asleep  I  fell, 
or  s' that  is  holy  an  gndet^name. 

That  lYe  waaken'd  niy  dream  to  teU. 

I  ihoegbt  on  the  mom  o'  a  simmer  day 

1^  ava*  through  the  doads  1  flew, 
Vhite  ay  aflken  batr  did  warin*  play 

ICaiv  Iveexes  steep'd  in  dew ; 
Asd  she  happy  things  o*  life  and  light 

V«re  sfoond  ory  gowden  way, 
^  thty  flftfod  in  their  parent  llearen's  stf^t 

btfee  Asmes  o*  nlgbtleas  day. 


An'  sangs  o'  lore  that  nae  tongue  may  tell 

Frae  their  hearts  cam'  flowin'  firee, 
TUl  the  stems  stood  still,  whUe  alang  did 
swell 

The  plahittre  melodie ; 
And  ane  o*  them  sang  wl'  my  mlther*s  roice, 

Till  through  my  heart  did  gae 
That   chanted  hymn    o*  my    balrahood's 
choice, 

Sae  dowle,  saft,  an*  wae. 

Thae  happy  things  o'  the  glorious  sky 

Did  lead  me  far  away. 
Where  the  stream  0'  life  rins  nerer  dry, 

Where  nathing  kens  decay ; 
And  tlury  laid  me  down  in  a  mossy  bed, 

Wr  curtains  o"  spring  leaves  green, 
And  the  name  o'  Goo  they  praying  said. 

And  a  light  came  o'er  my  een. 
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And  I  Mw  the  evth  that  I  bad  left, 

And  I  aw  taj  mitber  there ; 
And  I  nw  her  grieve  that  she  was  bereft 

O'  the  bAim  she  thought  sae  fair ; 
And  I  WW  her  pine  till  her  spirit  fled — 

LiVc  a  bird  to  its  ronnfr  ane's  nest~> 
To  ;'  ^t  land  of  lore';  and  mj  head  waa  laid 

A;;.un  on  my  mither's  breast. 

And,  mith<?r,  ye  took  me  by  the  hand, 

A3  ye  were  wont  to  do ; 
And  your  loo^  sae  saft  and  vUte,  I  fluid 

Laid  on  my  caller  brow ; 
And  my  Upa  yon  kias'd,  and  mj  cmilng 
hair 

Too  round  yoor  Angers  wreathM ; 
And  I  kent  that  a  hsppj  mitho'a  prayar 

W&5  o'er  me  ailent  breath  d ; 

And  we  wander'd  throngfa  that  happy  land. 

That  was  gladly  glorioos  a* ; 
The  dwellers  there  were  an  angel-basd. 

And  their  voices  o'  love  did  fa' 
On  oar  raiish  d  ears  like  the  deefn*  tones 

O'  an  anthem  far  awar. 
In  a  stam-lit  hoar,  when  tlie  woodland 
moans 

That  its  gnan  is  tora'd  to  gray. 


fclr. 


And,  mtttap,  amagtfae 

We  met  ny  Iwifliers  tbrae, 
And  yoor  boonle  May,  my 

And  a  happy  baim  was  she ; 
And  aha  led  me  awa'  'mang  Hring  flowery 

As  on  earth  she  aft  haa  dona; 
And  thegither  we  sat  In  tha  lioly 

Where  the  bioascd  rest  aboaa:— 

!  And  she  tanld  me  T  was  In  Faradlaei, 
i     Where  God  In  lore  doth  dwell — 
Where  Uie  weaxy  rest,  and  the 
voiea 
Forgets  its  warid-waB ; 
And  she  tanld  me  tfa^  knt  na  dole 
care; 
Andbademe  be  glad  to  dee. 
That  yon  sinless  land  and  the  dweDen  there. 
Might  be  heme  and  Un  to  me. 

Then  sweetiy  a  voice  came  on  my  eara. 

And  it  sounded  sae  holily. 
That  my  heart  grew  saft,  and  blabs  o*  teara 

Sprang  ap  in  my  sleepin'  e'e ; 
And  my  Inmost  son]  was  salrly  morefi 

Wi'  its  mair  than  mortal  Joy  ;-> 
Twas  the  voice  o'  Hiv  wha  baimfee  lor  d 

That  waoken'd  yoor  dreaaln*  boy  I 


Excellent  as  these  poems  are^  and  possessing  genuine  poetic 
feeling  and  expression,  Massey  has  his  own  peculiar  b^aties 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  readers,  may  exceed  those 
possessed  by  the  prodactions  of  NicoU  jast  inserted.  In 
TAe  Ballad  of  Bale  CAri^ladel,  Massey  appears  to  have  con- 
centrated all  his  powers ;  bat  it  is  neither  so  original,  nor  so 
worthy  of  his  genius,  as  many  of  the  shorter  pieces  in  his  book. 
It  is  marked  by  all  that  wild  luxuriance,  that  lavish  scat- 
tering of  poetic  beauty,  distinguishing  Alexiinder  Smith's  JA/e 
Drama  :  bot  we  never  doubt  the  originality  of  Smith,  whilst 
Massey,  by  saturating  his  mind  with  the  full,  deep  floods  of 
Tennyson's  genius,  and  by  adopting  the  remarkable  metre  of 
In  Metnariam,  startles  us  frequently  by  passages  forcing  us  to 
pause  and  ask  ourselves — "Is  this  Massey  or  Tennyson  ?" 

However,  there  are  passages  of  exquisite  beauty  in  this  poem, 
and,  of  these,  the  following,  describing  the  birth  oiBabe  Ckrisi^ 
abel  is  unquestionably  worthy  of  all,  our  highest,admiratioii : — 

It  fell  upon  a  merry  May  mom, 

I*  the  perfect  prime  of  th^t  sweet  time 

When  dailies  whiten,  woodbines  dimb,- 
The  dear  Babe  Christabel  was  bom. 

AH  nlfrht  the  Stars  bright  watches  kept, 

Like  (xotis  th&t  look  a  golden  calm ; 

The  Silence  drcpt  its  precious  balm. 
And  the  tired  world  jierenely  slept. 

The  birds  were  darkling  in  the  nest. 

Or  bosom'd  in  volaptuoos  trees. 

On  b::ds  of  flowers  the  panting  breeae 
HadUst  its  fill  and  sank  to  rest^ 


All  night  beneath  the  Cottage 
A  lonely  light,  with  tremulous  Arc^ 
Sorged  back  a  space  the  sea  of  dark. 

And  glanced  among  the  glimmering  les 

Withoat!  the  qniet  heavena  above 
The  nest  of  life,  did  lean  and  brood  I 
Within  I  the  Mother  steers  of  blood 

Wet  the  Gethsemane  of  her  love  ! 

And  when  the  Mom  with  ftoUc  xeati 
Lookt  through  the  eartaiaa  of  the  Bights 
Tliere  was  a  dearer  dawn  of  Ughti 

A  tenderer  life  the  Mother^a  prMt  I 
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Ah !  Idbi  to  niAke  the  bnSa  reel  wUd  I 
ne  Star  new.Undled  in  the  Jark- 
Ufe  that  had  flntterM  Uke  a  Lark— 

Uj  la  her  boaom  a  street  Child! 

Hov  ahehad  fielt  It  drawing  down 
Her  oertlog  heart  more  cloee  and  doae,— 
Ber  roae-bud  ripening  to  a  Roae, 

T^  aheihoald  one  day  see  foll-hlown  1 

H«v  Ae  had  tfaiobVd  with  hopes  and  feara, 
Aad  stndn'd  her  inner  eyes  till  dim, 
To  He  the  eoming  gjory  swim 

IWougfa  the  ridh  mist  or  happy  tean : 


For  it,  her  woman's  heart  drank  up, 
And  smiled,  at  Sorrow's  darkest  dole : 
And  now  Delight's  most  dainty  soul 

Was  crosht  tor  her  in  one  rich  cap ! 

And  then  delldoos  langaors  crept, 
Like  nectar,  on  her  pain's  hot  droath, 
And  feeUng  fingers— kissing  month- 
Being  fkint  with  Joy,  the  Mother  slq[»t. 

Babe  Chrlstabel  was  royally  bom  t 
For  when  the  earth   was  floabt  with 

flowers, 
And  dreneht  with  beauty  In  rsinbow 
diowers, 
She  came  through  goiden  gates  of  Mom. 


That  Poets  of  Labor  should  sing,  and  sing  with  all  the 
stern  and  bitter  feeling  which  want^  and  real,  or  fancied 
vrongs  produce,  is  but  the  nataral  resalt  of  adverse  circum- 
stances surrounding  a  quick,  ardent,  and  strong  disposition. 
That  social  position  makes  and  moulds  such  men  as  these 
none  can  doubt.    The 

"  £je,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here 
are  out  of  joint," 

may  be  but  tinged  with  a  jaundiced  hue,  which  will  pass  away 

as  life  grows  brighter  with  hope  and  knowledge.     Massey  tdls 

us  that  he  does  not  now  thiuK  as  bitterly  as  when  he  wrote— 

that  is,  his  own  feelings,  warped  in  youth  by  suffering,  have 

been  restored  to  that  shape  and  form  which,  whilst  it  enables 

him  to  see  both  sides  of  the  picture  of  life,  leaves  him,  with 

his  fine  mind,  as  clear  as  ever  in  the  contemplation  of  the 

condition  of  his  class.  Nicoll  had  no  need  of  such  re-formation 

of  character   as    this.     Spruqg  from  the  poor,  Presbyterian 

slock,  he  was,  by  nature,  of  the  sturdy  race  who  never  paltered 

right,  as  they  esteemed  right;  growing  up  self  formed,  but 

kindly   used,  he  became   self-r^ant  and  independent :   the 

world  had  shown  him  kindness,  and  he  knew  that  as  the  heart 

of  the  world   was  sound,  so  the  evils  existing  in  the  world 

ooald  be  Mnended,and  thus  he  sung  that  we  are  Brethren  All :— ^ 

WB  ABE  BBISTHBEN  A*. 

A  KAPPT  Ut  hame  this  aald  woild  would  be^ 
If  men,  when  they're  here,  ooald  make  shift  to  agree, 
An'  fflk  Hid  to  his  ntighboar,  Inoottige  an'  ha*. 
'^Conie,  gl'e  mo  your  hand—we  are  brscfaron  a'." 

I  ken  na  why  ane  wl'aaither  Should  flgbt, 
When  to  'gree  woold  make  a'  body  ooaie  an*  rl^t, 
When  man  meets  wi*  man,  *tls  the  beat  way  aya, 
To  say,  **  Oi'e  me  yonr  hand— we  are  brethren  a'.** 

My  coat  is  a  coarse  ane,  an*  yonrs  may  be  fine, 
And  I  mean  drink  water  while  yon  may  drink  wins ; 
Bat  we  baith  ha'e  a  leal  heart,  unspotted  to  thaw : 
Saegi'e  me  your  hand— w«  are  bieffaren  a'. 
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The  knare  re  wonld  tcom,  the  nnfidthfa*  deride ; 
Ye  would  stand  Uke  a  rock,  wl'  the  tmthoa  jt>ar  aide; 
Sae  would  1,  an'  nought  ebe  would  I  T«lne  a  itraw ; 
Then  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  hivthren  a*. 

Te  would  scorn  to  do  fiftusetr  by  woman  or  man  ; 
/  haud  bv  the  rijzht  aye,  as  weel  as  I  can ; 
We  are  ar.e  in  our  joys»  our  affections,  an'  a'; 
Come,  gie  me  yonr  band — we  are  brethren  a*. 
Tour  miiher  baa  lo'ed  you  as  mithers  can  lo'e ; 
An'  mine  has  done  for  me  what  mithers  can  do; 
We  are  ane  hie  an'  laigh.  an*  we  should  na  be  twa: 
Sae  gie  me  your  band— we  are  brethren  a'. 

We  lore  the  oune  Blmmer  day,  sunny  and  flair ; 
Hame !    Uh,  how  we  love  it,  kn*  a  that  are  there! 
Frae  the  pure  air  o'  Hearen  the  same  life  we  draw — 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  band — we  arc  breibren  a'. 

Frail,  shakin'  Auld  Age,  wfll  soon  come  o'er  na  batth. 
An*  crcppin  alang  at  bis  back  will  be  Death ; 
S>-ne  into  the  same  mither-yird  wa  will  fa': 
Come,  gi'e  me  yoor  band— vk  abb  bb£Tbbbv  a*. 

And  here  again,  with  kindly,  but  independent  feeling  he 
sings  in  strains  worthy  Robert  Burns,  the  rights  and  glories 
of  the  Poor  Folk  : — 


THE  PFTR  FOLK. 

SOKB  grow  fu'  proud  oer  baes  o"  gowd. 

And  soint :  rv  p;oud  o'  Itaniinp: 
An  honc«t  V"*  i"  n^>&'^  8  '•forthy  name 

I  take  del  -bt  ia  eAniiag. 
Slaves  nectiua  try  to  run  us  down— 

To  knave»  we  re  unco  dour  u»lk ; 
We^aften  wrrnc'd,  b.\t,  deli  may  cart! 

We're  honest  tuJ^  Uiuatcb  puir  fulk! 

Wi*  Wallace  wicUt  we  firuglit  fu'  weel. 

When  lairds  and  lor  la  weic  jiakiug ; 
They  knel:  before  the  t)  rant  luun— 

W'e  bnik  his  crown  I'm  thinking. 
The  mucklc  men  he  boujzbt  wi"  govd— > 

S\Tie  he  U.-^a.n  to  jeer  f^lk; 
But  neither  swords,  nor  gowd,  nor  gtiile^ 

Could  turn  the  sturdy  puir  folk ! 

When  aold  King  Charlie  tried  to  bind 

Wi'  aim  saui  and  conscience, 
In  virtue  o'  bis  ri^ht  di>  ine. 

An'  itlicr  dafi-liiie  nonsen«— 
Wba  raLK*d  at  3Iar»to:i  such  a  stonr, 

And  ci.*de  the  tyrants  fear  fulk  ? 
Wba  prayed  ami  fought  wi*  Pj-mand  KoU  ? 

The  truaiy,  tru.iilu'  puir  folk ! 

Wba  ance  upon  anli  Sc^^'an  J's  bills 

fi.  V*  ere  hi.Ji:cti  'i^!  ^  il.e  po-.rick. 

And  LA.k.d  V, i  »^. v.r«i-,  aaJ  >hot  wi'  gtoa, 

Fr*e  /uniintia  ta^k  to  iltiti.wk,-' 
Bec;iUj«  they  Ho;i]vla^*  ler  the  priest 

Aleut  th^'ir  consA.'ience ^icer  K»lk? 
The  k.:r»is  were  bloo  iiiounds  to  the  dan— 

Tbe  lUrt}TB  were  the  puir  folk  I 


When  Boeton  boys  at  Bnnker'a  bOl 

Gart  Siaver>-'s  minions  falter  ; 
WLile  ilka  hearth  in  a'  the  bay 

Was  made  fair  Freedom's  altar; 
Wba  fought  the  fight,  and  pained  the  day  ? 

Oae  »  a',  ye  knaves !  'twas  our  folk : 
The  lealengreat  men  served  a  kinn — 

The  victors  a  were  puir  fulk ! 

We  saw  the  corn  and  baud  the  plon^^ 

We  a"  work  for  our  Uving ; 
We  gather  nought  but  what  w^'r©  ■awii«* 

A'  else  we  rvckon  thieving : — 
And  for  the  luun  wba  fears  to  iB7 

Ue  comes  o'  lowly  sma'  folk, 
A  wiren'd  saul  the  creature  has-^ 

I>isoikn  bim  will  the  puir  foUkI 

Great  aira^  and  mighty  ncn  o*  earth. 

Ye  aften  saiir  misca'  us  ; 
And  hunger,  caold  and  powrty 

Come  after  ye  to  thraw  na. 
Yet  up  otir  bearto  we  strive  to  heese, 

In  spite  o*  you  and  your  folk; 
But  muid,  enou^i's  as  gude's  a  feast^ 

Although  we  be  bat  pair  folk  ! 

We  thank  the  Powers  for  gndeaod  m. 

As  grateftt*  fblkshooki  do,  man; 
But  maist  o  a'  becauao  oor  sirea 

Were  tailors,  aDiKha,  and  pkM^nnen. 
Good  men  tliey  were  a«  stanch  as  stool; 

They  didna  wrack  and  screw  folk 
Wi'  empty  poacbea-^hoaest  bearte— 

Thank  God,  we  oome  o' poor  fioULl 


Kot  thus  does  Massey  sing.  Fierce,  from  the  herding  place 
of  what  he  considers  an  outcast  race,  he  shouts  his  wrongs,  and 
demands  that  all  shall  succumb  to  his  class.  ^V1lat  is  a 
Patriot  he  asks — and  thus  he  repUes  : — 
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THE  PATRIOT. 

At,  TyrantA,  batld  ^or  Babels  1  forge  yoor  fetters !  link  yonr  chAlni ! 
Aj  trima  jour  guilt-cap  fuller,  onrs  of  grief  ebbs  to  the  draina  ; 
StiU,  MOD  Christ's  brcnr,  crowns  of  thoni  for  Freedom's  Martyra  twine; 
Still  batten  on  lire  hearts,  and  madden,  o'er  the  hot  blood-wine. 
Harder  men  aleeplng,  or  awake, -^tortore  them  danb  with  pain. 
And  tear,  with  hands  all  bloody  red.  Mind's  jewels  (Voin  the  brain  ! 
Totir  feet  are  on  us.  Tyrants— strike !  and  hush  Earth's  wail  of  sorrow: 
Tour  sword  of  power,  so  red  to-day,  shall  lUsa  the  dust  to<morrow. 
0 .'  hot  *t  will  be  a  merry  day,  the  world  shall  set  apart, 
When  StrifBis  last  brand  is  broken  in  the  last  crownM  Tyrant's  heart  i 
And  it  shall  come,~desplte  of  Rifle,  Rope«  and  liack,  and  Scaffold, 
Once  more  ire  hfl  the  earnest  brow,  and  battle  on  unbaflled. 

Oar  hopes  ran  mountains  high,  we  sang  at  heart,  wept  tears  of  gladness, 
Wben  France,  the  brarely  beantiful,  dasht  down  her  sceptred  insdnfas ; 
And  Honfary  her  one- hearted  race  of  mighty  heroes  hurl  d 
la  the  death-gap  of  the  nations,  as  a  bulwark  for  the  world. 

0  Hungarr !  gallant  Hnngary  I  grand  and  glorious  thou  wert. 
The  World's  soul  feeding, like  a  river,  gushing  from  God's  heart ; 

And  Kome, — who,  while  her  Heroes  bled,  felt  her  old  brtsast  heare  higher,— 

How  her  eyes  reddenM  with  the  flaah  of  all  their  Roman  Are  I 

Mothers  of  children,  who  shall  lire  the  Oods  of  fhture  story  I 

Tour  blood  shall  blossom  from  the  dust,  and  erown  the  world  with  glory. 

Te  '11  tread  them  down  yet.  curse  and  crown  1  up-lift  the  trodden  Slave, 

And  Freedom  shall  be  sovran  in  the  courts  of  fool  and  knave. 

Wail  for  the  hopes  that  have  gone  down!  the  young  life  vainly  split ! 

Th*  Eternal  Murderer  still  sits  crown *d.  and  throned  in  «**'"»l"g  goUt : 

Still  ia  God'ls  golden  son  the  Tyrants'  bloody  banners  burn. 

And  Prleata,— Hell's  midnight  lliugs  !->to  their  soul-strangling  work  return  I 

See  bow  the  oppressors  of  the  poor  with  serpents  hunt  our  blood ; 

Bear,  from  the  dark  the  gnxin  and  curse  go  maddening  up  to  God. 

They  kill  and  tnmple  us  poor  worms,  till  euth  is  dead  men's  dust ; 

Death's  red  tooth  daily  drains  our  hearts,  but  end,  ay,  end  It  musL 

The  herald  of  our  coming  Christ  leaps  in  the  womb  of  Time ; 

The  poor's  grand  army  treads  the  Age's  inarch  with  step  sublime. 

Oon  is  the  mighty  niture !  and  what  manrd,  brother  men. 

If  the  devoored  of  ages  should  turn  devoorera  then  'i 

0 !  brothers  of  the  bounding  heart,  I  look  thro*  tears  and  smile, 
The  World  ia  rife  with  sounds  of  fetters  snapping  'neath  tlie  file; 

1  lay  my  hand  on  England  s  heart,  and  In  each  life-throb  marl^ 
The  pealing  thought  of  freedom  riog  its  Tocsin  hi  the  dark. 

I  see  the  Toiler  hath  become  a  glorious  Christ-like  preacher, 

Aad,  as  he  wins  a  cxust,  stands  proudly  forth,  the  great  world-teacher  ( 

He  still  toils  on,  but.  Tyrants,  'tis  a  mighty  thing  when  slaves, 

Who  delve  their  Uvea  into  ttieir  work,  know  that  they  delve  your  graves. 

Anarclul  yonr  doom  comes  swiftly !  brave  and  eagle  spirits  clime. 

To  ring  Oppression's  death-knell  ttom  the  old  watch-towen  of  time ; 

A  spirit  of  Cromwellian  might  is  stirring  at  this  hour. 

And  thought  is  burning  In  men's  eyes  with  more  than  speechfnl  power. 

Old  En^and,  cease  the  mtmimer's  part !  wake,  Starveling.  Serf,  and  Slave  I 

Boaae  in  the  majesty  of  wrong,  great  kindred  of  the  brave  I 

Speak,  and  the  world  shall  answer,  with  her  voices  myriad-fold. 

And  men,  like  Gods,  shall  grapple  with  the  giant-wrongs  of  old. 

Now,  Mothers  of  the  people,  give  your  babes  heroic  milk  ; 

Sroa,  soul  your  8<»is  to  daring  deeds,  no  more  soft  words  of  silk ; 

Great  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  take  shape,  and  walk  our  mind. 

Their  g!ory  smites  our  upward  lool^  we  seem  no  longer  blind ; 

They  tell  us  how  they  broke  their  bonds,  and  whisper,  **  So  mav  ye :" 

One  sharp,  stern  struggle,  and  the  slaves  of  centuries  are  free ! 

The  people's  heart,  with  pulse  like  cannon,  panteth  for  the  fray, 

And,  hrotbers,  gallant  brotliers,  well  be  with  you  In  that  day. 

Bat,  whilst  singing  thus,  the  land  that  gave  him  birth  hrs 
iU  own  proper  place  in  the  heart  of  our  Poet  of  Labor.  And 
here,  we  would  remark,  tliat  Massey's  poetry  discloses  an 
^miration,  and  complete  appreciation  of  all  the  glories  of  his 
coontry^not  always  discoverable  in  the  verses  of  the  great  body 
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of  his  brother  Poets  of  Labor.  He  appears  to  understand 
Terr  clearij  that  there  are  memories  "  vhich  God  and  good  men 
vill  not  let  die ;"  and  that  bread  and  wages  being  aecarcd,  and 
other  topics  of  the  Tirtnoos  and  iuilignant  order  granted,  there 
are  matters  viihoul  vhich  Ufe  is  not  hfe.  This  spirit  is  very 
plainly  evinced  in  the  lines  entitled,  Onr  Landi — 


Tx$tbeLMidthu>>«;  flu:w«n  f^--^ —  C*w  •«  red  Ew  bcih 


Etar.:<>i    c^r  frvroim  «itJi  tbor  tatt   •   rw^""~"  '•^'"tr*'  **.    .-.      .  -     ,. 
'         4  ,    Ca  \^  :o  i^  Fcizre  t  sia  cisae  the 


Tk  ^  zt5  cc  :.S<  *:»>  ear*  l.Vtnr  '-•^  •*^*  *^ 


AaKi  ^'e  >o.  ^'t  "i*f  t  •.-.'■  -<c  .« 


T:  it«  --  .c  r  nit  «A&  ih*- 


la *ii::x!i  w  ihis  ainiritirn  of  a!l  that  sfeenlJ  be  admired 
ri  .  i*  rj.r.ixf  Ltr.i,  M  jbssct  jvxssess^Sj  in  his  poet's  aonl,  a  lore 
c:  i-^  bea-:::u*  :c  i..  :te  r:-4>esw  la  ic-e  :v«..^wir^  nook  hneSy 
w>::Ji  h«  tfa!  .<  ::<  T\i  CikrMnt  {/'Zci.-a.',  there  k;  agraBdevr 
ii..i  :<tc«jzeas  c:  trr'-y^.*,  w^rTiiertid  ia  o:::e  so  reazvd  as  its 
wr.;cr :  inhi«  m  :cr  nuiiiii  a  2s  ;he  diL<54  (ceac  iz  his  bock.  Hicre 
»  a  r.-^  :^  ;ie  Ifzes  tra:  rccse*  ih^e  $r  •:•  hie  the  ctashing  of 
^e  511  :ri*  in  ;he  G:*fm4:::a«vrr»ir  ::::<-?  to  Kocner's  noble 
>-rjc :  ^  we  nai  ti  we  :Vei  isL.v~-«vi  «?  eiclii^x  as  m  refrain 
;c  ejiL-::  T;*rse — ^cae^  U«  2$  VTcrshrp  BejL^tj:* — 


3.x.    .^^ft-^     ..k    *  »««ctis  >iirs»  *>\«r  vtat  itart.  n  jcte: 
•,  J!ii"Akrr  a  LftlHC  "Mrin^  is  ':^  Jh^  it  ^^u*. . 
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TlM  ftnt-frolta  of  tbe  Put  at  Beauty's  shrine  are  oflTerd  np, 
Tram  vUdr a  rintage  meet  A)r  QodsMhecmsheth  in  lier  cap: 
And  from  the  Uflng  Preeent  doth  she  press  the  rare  new  wine, 
To  g)ad  the  hearts  of  all  her  lOTer*  with  a  draught  divine. 
Earth's  cixmning  miracle  I  she  comes !  with  ble5Kinp:  lips,  that  part 
like  mid-Hay's  roie  flosht  open  with  the  fragrance  of  h*>r  heart: 
And  life  tonu  to  her  colour-^kindles  with  her  light— like  flowers 
That  gamer  up  the  golden  fire,  and  sack  the  mellow  showers. 
Come  let  as  worship  Beanty  with  the  knightly  fislth  of  old, 
0  ChiTatry  of  Labour  toiling  for  tbe  Age  of  Gold  I 

Come  let  na  worship  Beanty  where  the  Iradding  Spring  doth  flower, 

And  lodi  green  learea  and  grasses  flush  oat  sweater  ercry  hunr ; 

Or  Somaer's  tide  of  flpl^ndour  floods  the  lap  o'  the  World  once  more, 

With  riches  like  a  sea  that  sar^^s  Jewels  on  its  shore. 

Come  fed  her  ripening  influence  when  momtng  fe.i  >ts  oar  eyes^ 

Thro'  open  gstes  of  e^ory— with  a  glimpse  of  Panu'ise: 

Or  qneenly  night  sits  crown^  smiling  down  the  purple  gloom. 

And  Stars,  like  UeaTen'o  fruitage,  melt  i'  the  glory  of  their  bloom. 

Come  let  us  worship  Beauty  with  the  knightly  faith  of  old, 

0  Chivalry  of  Labour  toiling  for  the  Age  of  Gold  1 

Csmefrom  tha  doa  of  darkness  snd  the  dty^  soil  of  tfn, 

Pat  on  your  radiant  Manhood,  and  the  Angel's  blvsslng  win  ! 

Where  wealthier  sunlight  comes  from  Heaven,  like  welcome -smiles  of  God, 

And  Earth 's  blind  yearnings  leap  to  life  in  flowers,  from  out  the  sod : 

Come  worship  Beauty  in  the  forest-temple  dim  and  hush. 

Where  stands  Magnificence  dreaming !  and  God  bumeth  in  the  bash: 

Or  «hcre  the  old  hills  worship  with  their  silence  for  a  psalm. 

Or  Ocean's  weary  heart  doth  keep  the  sabbath  of  its  calm. 

Cone  let  us  worship  Beauty  with  the  knightty  faith  of  old, 

0  ChiTstaT  of  Labour  toiling  for  the  Age  of  Gold  1 

Come  let  us  worship  Beauty :  she  hath  subtle  power  to  start 

Heroic  word  and  deed  out-flashing  from  the  humblest  heart ! 

Great  feellBgs  will  gush  unawares,  and  freshly  as  the  first 

KSch  Bainbow  that  up  startled  Heaven  In  tearful  splendour  burst. 

0  blewcd  sre  bar  lineaments,  and  wondrous  are  her  ways 

To  re-ptctore  God's  worn  likeness  in  the  saffiering  Tmm:'.n  face  ! 

Our  bliss  shall  rtchly  overbrim  like  sunset  in  the  west, 

And  we  shall  dream  immortal  dreams,  and  banquet  with  the  Blest. 

Then  let  us  worship  Beauty  with  the  knightly  faith  of  old, 

0  Chivalry  of  Labour  toiling  fot  tbe  Age  of  Gold. 

In  the  edition  of  the  Poems  before  us,  the  author  has 
introduced  some  short  pieces  recently  written.  Amongst 
these  the  best  is  that  in  honor  of  our  alliance  with  France. 
There  is  a  rough,  manly,  and  withal  poetical,  spirit  in  the  lines 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  subject,     rie  calls  the  poem, — 


THE  UUES  OF   FRANCE   AND  OLD 
ENGLAKD'S  BED  ROSE. 

l-oi  a  stern  old  friend,  Wsr  grixniy  eomes 

To  the  temple  of  peaeeftxl  Life ; 
^ttk  the  well  known  nod  of  his  beckoning 
plomes 

He  boiTies  us  into  tha  strife. 
^d  ve  Bieet  once  more.  In  the  fields  of 

With  our  eUvalnms  Enemy, 
Wk>  knows,  by  tbe  grip  of  our  hands  In  hate, 

^^kat  the  strength  of  our  love  may  be. 
0!  tbe  UUes  of  Aranoe  and  old  England's 
KsdBen 

•^  twined  in  a  Coronal  now ; 
Asdu  Wsr's  Uoo^r  bridal  It  gUttors  and  .,_^ 

^^^  — ^  o  glows 

0»  Uberty's  bsautiftil  brow.  ^  Hbsity  s  beautiful  brow. 


We  have  dasht  together  like  waves  and 
rocksl 
We  have  fought  till    our  shbrts  grew 
redl 
We  have  met  in  the  shaddorlng  battle- 
shocks. 
Where  acme  but  tbe  freed  soul  fled  i 
Now  side  by  side,  in  the  fields  of  fate, 
And  shoulder  to  idioulder,  are  we ; 
And  we  know,  by  the  grip  of  our  hands  In 
hate, 
What  tbe  strength  of  our  love  may  be. 
0 1  the  Lilies  of  l-Yanoe  and  old  EngUnd  s 
SedRose 
Are  twined  in  a  Coronal  now ; 
And  at  Wafs  bloody  bridal  it  glitters  and 
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Tlien   gather  ye,    gather   to  hattle,   ye 
Braves, 
In  the  might  of  your  old  renown  t 
And  follow  ye,  follow  ye,  over  the  wavei^ 

Where  Liberty's  snn  went  down ! 
By  thebivonae-flre,  in  the  battle-shower, 

Remember  your  destiny  grand. 
To  set  in    the    thrones   chT  their  olden 
power 
The  peoples  of  many  a  land  I 
For  the  Lilies  of  Fxanee  and  old  England's 
Red  Rose 
Are  twined  is  a  Coronal  now ; 
And  at  War's  bloody  bridal  it  glitters  and 
glows 
On  Liberty's  beantifta  brow. 


Tin  the  last  fetter'd  nation  that  eaOs  x» 
is  ft-ee, 
Let  OS  fall  apon  Tyranny's  horde ! 
Brave  Italy,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  see. 
With  their  prayUig  hands  seek  for  a 
Sword  I 
Till  the  Stonn-Qod  is  roused  la  each  snfter- 
ing  land. 
Let  us  march  thro*  the  weleoroing  world ; 
And  till  Freedom  and  Faith  shall  go  haad- 
in-hand. 
Let  us  keep  the  war-staDdard  nnfurrd  ! 
For  the  Lilies  of  Franoe  and  old  En^Bud*a 
Red  Rose 
Are  twined  in  a  Coronal  now ; 
And  at  War  s  bloody  bridal  it  gUtten  and 
glows 
On  Liberty's  beautiftil  brow. 


We  have  observed  that  Massey  has  given  us  no  poems  of  a 
humorous  character — and  this  qaality  of  humor  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  bis  life  were  calculated  to  depress — as  very 
few  human  beings  possess  the  enviable  temperament  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  or  Mark  Tapley.  Whilst  Massey  has  no  joys  save 
those  of  the  present,  or  those  which  shine  in  the  future,  the 
early  memories  of  NicoU  were  full  of  odd  and  droll  events  and 
characters.  He  has  given  us  most  humorous  poetic  sketches 
of  Scottish  life  and  Scottish  feeling,  and  as  we  read  2%^  Bailie, 
or  Tie  Provost,  we  have  the  little  great  men  of  the  country 
town  before  us.  We  iiave,  however,  selected  as  best  specimezis 
of  his  humor.  Tie  Wooing,  and  Bonnie  Berne  Lee, 

THE  WOOING. 

THoroR  overly  proud,  she  washonnie  an*  young; 
1  And,  in  spite  o'  her  jeers  an'  her  scomin , 
I  lo'ed  her  aa  weel,  or  nuUr  than  mysel'; 

An'  I  foUow'd  her  e  enin'  an'  momin'. 
Slie  trysted  me  ance,  an'  she  trysted  me  twice, 

But — Uie  limmcr  1— she  never  came  near  me ; 
And,  when  I  complahied  o't,  she  leuch,  while  she  speer^d 

Was  1  fear'd  that  the  bogles  would  steer  me? 

I  gaed  to  the  market  to  meet  wt*  my  Joe, 

An*  to  buy  her  back-burdens  o*  fairin*. 
My  lang-hoarded  shlUin's  an'  saxpences  took ; 

For  1  vow'd  that  1  wou'dna  be  sparin'. 
She  pouch'd  a'  my  sweeties,  my  apples,  an*  ringa, 

Till  awa'  was  Uk  lang-treasured  ahillin*. 
Then  says  I,  "  We'll  go  hame  ;**  "  Losh,  Qeordie,  gae  wa',** 

Says  she,  ^  for  your  supper  is  spilUn'  1" 

Wi'  pntr  Oeordle's  fUrings,  sae  line,  in  her  poudi. 

She  ned  an'  drew  up  wi'  anither — 
The  chield  threw  fats  arms  about  her  sweet  neck. 

An'  awa,  hame  they  deekit  thegither. 
Wi'  a  heart  sad  an'  salr  I  follow'd  the  twa— 

At  her  auld  fkthei's  door  saw  them  partin*— 
Syne  lifted  the  sneck,  an'  cimp  after  my  Joe, 

Wi  a  waefti'^Hke  look,  I  am  certain  1 

IJwhisper'd  her  name,  an'  I  cllnklt  me  down 

In  the  dark,  on  the  settle,  aside  her. 
An'  clew  at  my  head— I  was  salrly  tongne-tled ; 

For  1  hadna  tha  wneddnm  to  ddde  h«r. 
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I  now  an*  then  nmmbled  a  short  wt>rd  or  twa^ 

A  Mft  word  or  tws  to  my  dearie  ; 
Bat  ahi'  gapit,  an*  gaoiitit,  sac  aft  an'  tae  lang, 

An*  she  nld  she  o*  coortin'  was  weary  i 

I  ndae  to  gae  hame ;  but  the  defl,  for  my  sins, 

O'er  the  floor  gart  me  stotter  an'  stammer, 
TUl  the  pans  made  a  noise,  as  the  tinker  had  been 

A-smashln'  them  a*  wi'  his  hammer. 
At  the  clatter,  up  startit  the  waukrife  aold  wife, — 

Her  claes  she  pnt  on  in  a  hurry ; 
Says  she,  **  There  *s  a  loun  *yont  the  haUan  wl'  M^ 

An'  the  tangs  In  bis  hams  I  will  bury  \" 

The  flytin'  anld  rudaa  cam*  but  wl'  a  bang ; 

An*  my  bosom  was  In  a  sad  swtther ; 
An'  malst  I  wonld  'greed  to  forgotten  my  Meg, 

If  I  had  0Ot  Quit  o'  her  mlther. 
The  wife  an*  the  tangs  were  ahintme,  I  trow; 

An*  the  window  was  hle,~bat  I  Jumpit; 
An'  op  to  the  neck  in  a  deep  midden  hole, 

Uke  a  tzout  in  a  bucket,  1  plnmpit  1 

Balth  mither  an'  dochtcr  ^ower'd  oat  on  the  flin. 

An*  the  yoong  gUpie  Maggie  was  langhin* ; 
The  anld  ana  aloeigh'd  out  wi*  a  terrlMe  yowl, 

**  Hey,  lad  1  ye  are  row*d  in  a  ranchan.*^ 
My  face  It  was  red,  an'  my  heart  it  was  salr, 

WhUe  my  fsose  love  my  sorrow  was  mockin* ; 
And  an  imcanny  something  arise  up  in  my  throat, 

Till  I  thougl^  that  I  torely  was  choakln*. 

I  ran  to  tha  ban,  m*  to  drown  me  I  row'd. 

For  my  heart  wl*  my  faose  love  was  breakln* ; 
But  the  banks  were  sae  high,  and  the  water  sae  deep^ 

That  the  eight  o*t  wi'  fear  set  me  anakln'l 
Says  I,  Why  despair  7    Sae  comfort  I  took:— 

A  sweetheart !  1*11  soon  get  amtber : 
Sae  hamewith  I  toddled,  an*  endit  It  a*— 

For  I  told  aj  mischance  to  my  mitberl 

That  time  tries  all,  and  changes  all,  every  body  knows;  and 
possibly,  in  no  case  do  we  percieve  tbose  changes  so  clearly  as 
lipon  returning  after  a  few  years  absence,  to  find  the  blooming 
maiden  transformed  into  the  grave  wife  and  mother  ;  and, 
doubtless,  many  a  man  has  been  able  to  apply  to  his  own 
particular  case  that  line  of  Nicoll's  which  declares  of  the 
maid  and  the  wife— 

"Vi  rather  hae'  the  ither  ane  than  this  Bessie  Lee.*' 

BONNIE  BESSIE  LEE. 

BOOKQ, 

BoHvn  Bessie  Lee  had  a  fhce  ta*  o*  tmOes, 
And  mirth  roond  her  ripe  lip  was  aye  dandng  slee ; 

And  U{^t  was  the  foot&',  and  winsome  the  wiles, 
O*  the  flower  o*  the  parochin-oor  ain  Bessie  Lee  f 

Wi*  the  balnis  she  wonld  rtn,  and  the  school  laddies  palk. 
And  o'er  the  broomy  braes  like  a  fldry  wonld  flee, 

TO]  aold  hearts  grew  yonng  again  wi'  love  for  her  sake  :— 
There  waa  life  in  the  blithe  blink  o'  Bonnie  Bessie  Leul 

She  ffrat  wl'  the  waefb',  and  Unshed  wi'  the  glad. 
And  tt^t  as  the  wind  *mang  the  dancers  was  she : 

And  a  tongue  that  could  Jeer,  too,  the  little  Ummer  bad, 
¥niilk  keepit  aye  her  aln  aide  for  Bonnie  Bessie  Lee  I 
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And  »he  whllea  had  a  8weetbe«rt»  and  fometiBiM  had  twa— 

A  limmer  o*  a  laBvSie  !— but,  atween  yoa  and  me, 
Ber  warm  wee  bit  beartio  sbc  ne'er  threw  awa', 

Tbough  mony  a  ane  had  sought  it  frae  Boany  Beesie  Lee ! 

But  ten  years  had  gane  since  I  gazed  on  her  last^ — 
For  ten  years  had  parted  my  auld  hame  and  me ; 

And  I  jiaid  to  myseV  as  her  mit  tier's  door  I  pass'd, 
"  Will  I  ever  get  anither  kias  frae  Bonnie  Bessie  Lee  ?** 

But  Time  changes  a*  thing— the  iD-natnred  loon  t 

Were  it  ever  sae  rightly  hell  no  let  it  be ; 
But  I  rabbit  at  my  cen,  and  I  thought  1  would  swoon, 

How  the  carle  had  come  roan*  about  oar  ain  Bessie  Lee ! 

The  wee  laughing  lassie  was  a  gudewife  growing  auld— 

Twa  weans  at  her  apron  and  ane  on  her  knee ; 
She  was  douce,  too,  and  wlse-lilce— and  wisdom's  sae  cauld  :— 

I  would  rather  ha'e  the  ither  ane  than  this  Bessie  Lee  1 

But^  it  may  be  asked,  has  Ireland  no  Poet  of  Labor  ? 
Beader,  yes;  in  the  days  of  onr  "wrath  and  cabbage''  patriotism, 
when  the  future  ralers  of  Ireland  were  assumed  to  be,  perhaps, 
walking  the  streets,  out  at  elbows,  and  with  empty  pockets, 
some  very  admirable  specimens  of  poetry  by  artizans  were 
inserted  in  The  Nation^  and  other  organs  of  the  Young  Ireland 
faction.  Bat,  strangely  enough,  these  Poets  of  Labor, 
although  sprang  from  the  artisan  chiss,  and  living  bv  the 
work  of  their  hands,  sang  in  most  cases^  of  Saxon  wrongs 
heaped  on  Ireland,  and  took  the  condition  of  the  coantry 
rather  than  the  condition  of  their  fellows  as  the  theme  of  their 
songs,  Davis — better  known  under  the  nomiephnne  of  "  The 
Belfast  Man,''  was  a  very  remarkable  poet  of  this  order;  and 
Frazer,  writing  under  the  signature  of  "  De  Jean,"  was  a  more 
prolific,  if  not  a  better  Poet  of  Labor.  The  best  specimen  of 
**  De  Jean's"  abiUty  is  entitled  The  Holy  Wella;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  also  for  the  peculiar  ^'  twist"  in  the  author's 
mind,  enabling  him  to  give  to  such  a  theme  ^a  semi-political 
semi-demogogical  character : — 

THE  HOLT  WELLS. 

Thb  holj  weUs— the  liylng  wells— the  cool,  the  flresh,  the  pure— 
A  thousand  ages  rolled  away,  and  stUl  tiliose  fi)ants  endure, 
As  full  and  sparkling  as  they  flowed,  ere  slave,  or  tyrant,  trod 
The  emerald  garden,  set  apart  for  Irishmen  by  God .' 
And  while  their  stahiless  chastity  and  lasting  life  hare  birth. 
Amid  the  oozy  cells  aud  caves  of  gross,  material  earth; 
The  scripture  of  creation  holds  no  fairer  type  than  they— 
That  an  immortal  spirit  can  be  linked  with  human  daf  ^ 

How  tweet^  of  <dd,  the  babbUng  gurti«^no  leas  to  cntlered  race, 

Than  to  the  holder,  and  flie  hoimd,  tliat  smote  them  In  the  chase  I 

In  forest  deptiii  the  water-fount  beguiled  the  Druid's  love, 

From  that  celestial  ftmnt  of  fire,  which  wanned  from  wwldj  above : 

Inspired  apostles  took  it  for  a  centre  to  the  ring. 

When  sprhiklliig  foimd  baptitmal  Ufb-^salratlon'-ftvm  the  spring; 

And  In  the  sybwi  solitude,  or  lonely  motmtafn  care, 

Beside  ItpoMed  the  hermits  Ulb,  as  stainless  w  its  ware. 
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The  cottage  licartb— the  convent  wall— the  battlemented  tower, 
Gfew  op  araund  the  oryaUl  efiiliaBB,  as  well  as  flag  and  floww ; 
Tbe  brooklime  and  the  water-cress  were  erldeuce  of  health, 
AbkUng  in  tboee  haslna,  free  to  POTerty  and  Wealth : 
The  city  sent  pale  siifferem  there  the  fiided  toow  to  dip. 
And  woo  the  water  to  depose  some  bloom  upon  the  lip ; 
Tbe  wounded  warrior  draggt-d  Mm  towards  the  anforgotten  tide. 
And  deemtrd  the  draught  a  bcavenlier  gift  than  triumph  to  his  aid& 

Tbe  stag,  the  hunter,  and  the  honnd,  the  Dnild  and  the  saint, 

And  aachoiite  are  goae-^aBd  even  tbe  linennents  grown  laint, 

Of  those  old  ruins,  into  which,  for  monomeuts,  had  Mimk 

The  gioriioiis  homes,  that  held,  like  dirines,  the  tnoDarch  and  tbe  monk; 

So  fkr  tato  tbe  heights  of  God  the  mind  of  man  has  ranged. 

It  learned  a  lore  to  change  the  earth— it  s  rety  twlf  it  changed 

To  some  merelMii^t  intelligence;  yet  still  the  springs  endurt*. 

The  aame  t^eeh  fbnntalns,  bat  become  more  precious  to  the  poor  I 

Fbr  knowledge  has  abnsed  Its  powers,  an  empR%  to  erect 
For  tjn&ta,  on  the  rights  the  poor  had  given  them  to  protect ; 
TQl  now  the  idmple  elements  of  nftnre  are  their  att. 
That  from  fha  cabin  is  not  filched,  and  lavished  In  the  halt— 
And  whOe  ni^ft,  noon,  or  morning  meal  no  other  plenty  brings. 
Ho  beverafe  than  the  water-draught  from  old,  spontaneons  springs ; 
Tbef ,  sore,  may  deem  them  holy  wells,  that  yield  from  day  to  day* 
One  blesring  which  no  tyrant  hand  can  taint,  or  take  away. 

We  will  not  speculate  upon  this  want  of  class  feeling 
amongst  Irish  Poets  of  Labor,  to  which  we  have  referred.  It 
may  be  that  onr  want  of  factory  employment  iiaS)  by  prevent- 
ing the  aggregation  of  our  artizans,  checked  this  sentiment ; 
bat,  be  the  cau.'te  what  it  may,  the  absence  of  this  spirit  is 
jdaialy  evident,  and  forms  a  very  remarkable  point  in  the  con- 
sideration of  their  poems. 

We  have  now  written  as  fully  as  we  intended,  and  indeed 
as  fully  as  is  necessary,  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper.  To 
vrite  a  complete  history  oi  the  Poets  of  Labor  was  beyond 
oar  intention,  and  would  exceed  our  space.  We  should  be^n 
with  the  Saxon  times,  when  Cedmon,  the  Ploughman,  sang  in 
the  Monastery  of  Streoneshalh,  the  lays  of  his  own  composi- 
tion, to  beguile  the  hours  of  the  Lady  Hilda,  who  ruled  the 
community  of  the  house.  We  might  introduce  Ben  Jonson ; 
pombly  Shakspere  ;  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet;  Ebenez» 
EUiott ;  Thorn ;  Cooper,  the  Chartist ;  Hugh  Miller,  and  many 
others ;  but  this  would  be  to  write  a  version  of  the  Pursuit 
of  Knowledge  Under  Difficulties,  and  a  portion  of  this  task 
has  been  admirably  performed  by  Southey,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  verBes  of  John  Jones,  the  poetical,  self-educated  serving 
man.* 

W  e  have  selected,  as  onr  subjects,  NicoU  and  Massey,  because 
they  are  the  chief  poets  of  their  class — excepting  Elliott.     We 

"^^^■^i^i— — ^|^p».^^i.^^^»^— .»-i^»»      I  lull  Ill  —   ■■■I  , 

*  For  •  full  aeooaiU  d  the  Eitrick  Shepherd  and  hla  poems,  tee  Irish 
QvAiTiBiT  Bsrnw,  VvL  III.  No.  10,  p.  39&    Art.  '^The  iUrp  of 
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have  not  selected  them  merely  as  poets  :  in  the  Baclicalisin  of 
Nicoll,  in  the  Chartism  of  Massey,  there  are  warnings  too 
grave  to  be  despised.  In  NicolPs  Puir  Folk,  in  Massey's 
T/ie  People's  Advent ^  we  have  expressed,  as  a  poet  only  could 
express  them,  tliose  feelings  ground  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  class  of  whom  these  men  form  a  part.  True,  this  class 
cannot  express  their  thoughts — but  they  can  feel  them.  "  I 
write  my  heart  in  my  poems/'  declares  Nicoll:  I  do  not 
tliink  now  as  I  thought  when  writing  some  of  my  poems, 
declares  Mas;sey,  but  I  reprint  these  poems  as  they  expressed 
what  I  then  felt,  and  what  my  class  feel  still.  What  matters 
it  whether  these  feelings  be  well  or  ill  founded — they  are  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people ;  they  will  abide  in  their  hearts,  gain- 
ing strength,  festering  into  convictions,  becoming  a  Creed, 
a  Faith,  a  Faith  acting  by  violence,  bloodshed,  hatred, 
and  destruction,  to  all  above  them  in  the  social  scale.  We  do 
not  seek  to  check  the  democratic  spirit  amongst  the  great,  en- 
during, wonderful  Working  Classes  of  these  Kingdoms ;  but 
we  do  most  earnestly  desire  to  see  that  spirit  directed  to  its 
proper,  safe,  and  wisest  end — and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  proving  to  these  classes  that  they  are  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Nation,  and  by  treating  them  as  such ;  this 
can  be  achieved  by  Education,  and  by  spreading  amongst 
employer  and  employed  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
relative  interests  and  duties. 

These  are  great  questions;  questions  upon  which  only 
practical  politicians  should  write ;  but  we  nave  a  politician, 
practical  and  wise ;  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  this 
subject  in  its  full  bearing  upon  master  and  workman.  Mr. 
Charles  Morrison,  whose  excellent  Essay  on  the  Relations 
Between  Labor  and  Capital  was  reviewed  in  our  last  Number,* 
thus  writes  of  this  question  : — 

**  The  growth  of  the  democratic  element,  whether  directly  by  the 
lowering  of  the  qualifications  for  the  suffrage,  or  indirectly,  through 
the  moral  influence  of  the  masses,  means  the  preponderance  of  the 
interests  of  labour,  over  the  interests  of  property.  If  then  the 
working  classes,  or  that  portion  of  them,  whose  superior  intelligence 
and  activity  tend  to  make  them  the  representatives  of  the  rest^  very 
generally  believe,  that  the  rate  of  wages  and  other  arrangements 
between  themselves  and  the  other  classes,  are  unfair  and  disadvants^e* 
ous  to  themselves,  and  that  a  better  state  of  things  is  attainable,  it  is 

*  See  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  IV.  No.  16»  p.  793'.  Art. 
••  The  Future  of  The  Working  Classes." 
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Batonl  that  thej  will  nee  both  th^r  legal  nglit  or  their  actual 
though  not  legallj  recognixed  power  to  attain  it.  And  as  their 
whole  condition,  and  that  of  their  familiesy  and  almost  their 
daily  hread  are  at  stake  upon  the  results  of  such  an  attempt, 
18  any  belief  of  the  injustice  of  social  arrangements  which  they 
may  entertain,  will  be  constantly  irritated  into  indignation  by 
the  contrast  which  their  own  general  poverty  and  frequent  distress 
present  to  the  immense  masses  of  wealth  amidst  which  they  live,  and 
as  agitators  will  never  be  wanting  to  fan  their  smouldering  passions 
ioto  flame,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  they  will  bring  to  the  struggle  a 
greater  intensity  of  excitement  than  is  seen  in  the  most  animated  of 
iBcreiy  political  contests.  If  then  they  should  entertain  erroneous 
ideas  upon  such  subjects  ;  if  they  should  attribute  to  the  faults  of 
iii<£\ida4il3  or  of  social  arrangements,  those  evils  of  their  condition, 
which  are  in  fact,  the  result  of  inevitable  natural  laws,  or  of  their 
own  conduct ;  if  they  should  believe  that  these  evils  are  to  be 
remedied  bj  measures,  which  are  in  truth,  uiyust,  impracticable,  and 
peraicioas  ;  it  is  difficult  to  over  .rate  the  amount  of  mischief  and 
confusion  which  they  may  produce,  by  acting  upon  such  views  before 
they  shall  be  finally  undeceived  on  all  those  points.'* 

Mr.  Morrison^  after  explaining  the  principles  upon  which 
trade  should  be  conducted,  contends  that  the  working  classes 
slu>uld  be  taught^ — 

''That  neither  idleness,  luxuries  nor  expensive  vanities  and  tastes, 
are  required,  for  happiness — ^that  the  man  who  has  comfortable  diet, 
clothes,  and  lodging,  freedom  from  oppression,  and  a  moderate  share 
of  leisure  and  means  for  mental  improvement,  hasas  good  a  chance 
of  happiness  as  external  circumstances  can  furnish  him  with — are 
trite  and  admitted  maxims  which  are  not  the  less  true  and  important, 
because  they  are  ignored  in  most  men's  practice.  Looking  to  man's 
ammal  structure,  physiologists  would  certainly  pronounce  that  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  muscular  labour  is  condusive  to  its 
perfect  action :  and  looking  to  his  double  nature  it  is  hardly  less 
certain  that  much  occupation  of  the  body  in  useful  labour,  is  a  great 
psreventioD  and  core  for  manifold  disorders  of  his  moral  being."* 

We  like  this  practical  plan  by  which  Mr.  Morrison  would 
solre  this  economic  riddle.  Doubtless  if  men  of  experience 
such  as  his  had  applied  some  portion  of  their  time  to  elucidating 
these  questions,  the  country  would  thereby  be  served.  All 
philosophy,  and  all  metaphysics,  will  never  settle  these  difficul- 
ties. The  science  and  the  practice  are  here  at  issue,  and  here, 
ss  ever,  practice  ia  triumphant.  "  Ipsos  tamen  politicos  multo 


*  If  the  reader  denree  to  leam  how  this  identification  in  interest,  of 
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felidus  de  rebaspolitieis  ficripsisse^  quan  philoeophos  dubitari 
non  potest^"  declares  Spinosa;  and  this  admission  is  but  the 
confession  of  those  qualities  making  up  tHe  ereat  points  of 
slatesmaoship  in  the  instances  affordad  by  Machiavelli,  by 
Bacon,  and  by  Edmund  Burke. 

This  is  no  digression  from  our  subject.  If  Poets  of  Labor 
tell  us  that  they  sing  the  feelings  of  their  fellows ;  if  they 
write,  as  they  declare,  iheir  hearts  in  their  poemsi, — and  if  he 
who  wrote  in  1886,  is  exceeded  in  strength  and  genius  by  him 
who  wrote  in  1854,  surely  a  Poet  of  Labor  is  something  more 
than  a  Poet — he  becomes  a  teacher  to  his  readers — a  teacher 
to  the  statesmen  of  his  country.  These  cannot,  unless  they 
be  forgetful  of  every  duty  of  a  statesman,  permit  the  growth 
of  such  a  spirit  as  that  which  Massey  indicates ;  they  cannot 
suffer  ignorance,  springing  from  their  own  neglect,  to  produce 
its  terriole  results — hatreof  and  crime— -ending  in  a  veritable 
"  People's  Advent.'' 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  at  all  contemning  Oerald  Massey 
because  he  has  published  poems  written  when  his  heart 
was  imbittered  by  grief  and  misconception-— he  were  a  knave 
to  suppress  them.  Publishing  them  as  we  have  them  now, 
with  the  declaration  of  his  preface,  he  is  a  patriot,  as  truly  as 
he  is  thoroughly  a  Poet.  If  he  but  continue  unspoiled  by  the 
just  approbation  with  which  his  poems  have  been  received,  he 
will  yet  be  as  great  a  poet  as  he  is  now  an  honest,  out-speaking 
man ;  and  as  he  has  taught  that  Labor  has  its  Chivalry,  so  it 
ma^  come  to  pass  that  he  will  yet  be  the  Laureate  of  that 
Chivaby. 


Aet.  IV.  NATIONAL,  PACTOBY,  AND  BEFOBMATORY 

SCHOOLS. 

8BCONP  PA7EIL — ^FACTOEY  SCHOOLS.'^ 

1.  Spanal  Sparta  By  Tha  IHreUora  io  The  Proprieiors  of 

Frice*9  Paieni  Candle  Oompanj^  Reipecting  tiai  Pari  of 
ike  Proeee^$igM  of  the  Annual  Omeral  Meetmp  of  the 
Cempemy^  %\A  Marei^  J  852,  mhick  kae  reference  io  ike 
Edncatianalj  Morale  and  Rettgiom  Charge  io  be  Taken 
fy  the  Compare  Over  the  Peraone^  (and  Eepeeiallg  ike 
Timng  PereonsJ  in  iie  Empiopmeni;  with  Nine  other  Pam- 

Jhktson  thisImporUnt  Subject.  Bj  James  P.  Wilson,  Esq. 
fanaging  Directorof  the  Company.     1851  to  1854. 

2.  Education  In  The  Mining  Dhstriete:  Report  On  ike  Factory 
School^  of  Meeers.  John  Bagnall  and  Sons,  at  GoWe  Hill, 
Wednesbury,  From  '*The  Midkncl  Connties  Herald, 
Birmingham  and  General  Advertiser;"  Thursday,  January 
nth,  1855. 

The  author  of  that  remarkable  book,  Tie  Claims  ofLaiour, 
has  visely  observed — "  We  say  that  Kings  are  God's  Viceger- 
ents upon  earth ;  but  almost  every  human  being  has  at  one 
time  or  other  of  his  life,  a  portion  of  the  happiness  of  those 
aroond  him  in  his  power,  which  might  make  him  tremble,  if 
he  did  but  see  it  in  all  its  falness :''  these  are  words  of 
gravest  import ;  declaring  a  truth  which  all  should  know, 
declaring  a  truth  upon  which  one  man  has  acted,  and  upon 
which  many  are  worthily  proceeding.  And  yet,  plain  as  the 
principle  that  employer  and  employed  have  mutual  duties  and 
mntual  rights  to  be  discharged  bv  each  to  each,  they  generally 
act  as  if  the  sole  bond  between  them-consisted  in  the  payment 
and  receipt  of  wages.  Hence  the  strikes,  the  lock  outs»  and 
the  whole  barbaric  code  of  artizao  honor-^^where  the  impotent 
gold  of  the  master  is  matched  against  the  impotent  poverty  of 
the  workman. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  are  some  men  who,  remember- 
ing the  sage  counsel  of  FuUer,  know  that  '^  well  mav  masters 
consider  bow  easie  a  transposition  it  had  been  for  God,  to  have 
made  him  to  mount  into  the  saddle  that  holds  the  stirrup;  and 
inade  him  to  sit  down  at  the  table,  who  stands  by  with  a 

*  For  the  first  paper  of  this  teries— National  Schoola-^beiiig  a  hittory  of 
the  Eny>ipy|  mu]  Irish  gystems,  from  Bell  taxd  Lancaster,  to  the  puhUca- 
tioDoftbe  Lonls'Heport  on  Irish  National  Schools,  1664,  see  Irish 
QPAMTKUhY  Bkvikw,  VoL  IV.  No.  16,  p.  1042. 
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trencher/'  and  endeavour  to  perform  tbeir  duties  towards  their 
work-people ;  and  in  doing  80»  in  rendering  their  people  happier 
and  better,  a  feeling  of  identification  in  inter^  and  in  well 
being  springs  between  employer  and  employed ;  and  the  general 
business  of  the  establishment  is  thereby  incalculably  benefited. 
We  lire  not,  in  this  paper,  to  argue  upon  abstract  points ;  we 
are  not  now  to  concern  ourselves,  or  to  vex  the  reader  by  fancied 
cases,  and  glowing  accounts  of  theoretic  or  supposed 
Utopias ;  but  we  are  about  to  write  the  nartative,  a  simple  and 
plain  one,  of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Factory  School,  as  founded 
and  conducted  at  Belmont  Factory,  Vauxhall,  London. 

Price's  Patent  Candle  Corapany»  like  all  other  joint  stock 
Companies,  is  guided,  in  its  manufacturing  and  trading  depart- 
ments, by  Managing  Directors — and  the  gentlemen  holding 
this  office,  in  this  particular  Company,  are  Mr.  James  P.  Wilson, 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson ;  our  references  shall  be, 
however,  chiefly  to  the  former. 

''  What  kind  of  man,"  we  asked  an  esteemed  mutual  friend, 
"  is  Mr.  Wilson  ?"  *'  James  Wilson,"  he  replied,  "  is  one  of 
the  best  men  living,  he  has  all  Cobbett's  good-sense  and  ability, 
and  none  of  Cobbett's  rascality ;"  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  when 
the  reader  shall  have  concluded  the  reading  of  this  paper,  he 
will  admit  that  Mr.  James  Wilson  is  as  good  and  true  a 
Christian  as  he  is  an  able,  judicious,  earnest  man. 

On  the  29th  day  of  May,  1851,  a  Committee  was  appointed, 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
following  inquiries : — 

"  First.  To  inquire  and  report  to  the  Board  the  nature  and 
extent  of  education  at  present  available  both  to  the  children  and 
adults  employed  at  the  Company's  works.  Secondly.  The  outlay 
that  has  been  incurred  on  this  account  to  the  present  time  and  frotn 
what  source.  Thirdly.  The  nature  and  extent  of  religious  instruc- 
tion  available  for  the  work-people  and  their  families  in  the  employ 
of  the  Company,  and  the  facilities  afforded  them  for  attending  public 
worship  or  otherwise,  and  Fourthly.  Generally  to  suggest  the  course 
which  it  may  be  expedient  for  the  Company  to  adopt  on  these  heads, 
and  the  nature  of  the  propositions  which  it  may  be  advisable  to 
submit  for  the  sanction  or  the  proprietors.** 

Oil  the  18th  day  of  March,  1852,  this  Education  Committee, 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  that,  assisted  by  Mr, 
Moseley,  the  Government  Inspector  of  Schools,  they  had 
inspected  the  day  and  night  Schools  of  the  Factory,  founded  and 
supported  by  Mr.  James  P.  Wilson  ;  that  the  total  number 
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of  yoong-persons  in  all  theSdhools^  on  the  day  of  ins}>ection, 
iras  512 ;  thttMrhen  Bufficient  employment  cOald  not  be  given 
to  the  children  in  the  factory,  they  were  drafxed  to  the 
School,  and  thus  wert  kept  from  evil,  and  were  always  ready 
when  wanted  ;  that  they  are  not  paid  except  when  at  work ; 
that  children  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Factory  are 
taken  intothase  schoolii  before  old  enough  to  work,  and  when 
fit,  those  who  have  earned  for  themselves  the  best  cliaracters 
are  drafted  to  the  work-rooms ;  that  by  these  means  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  strangers  is  prevented  ;  that  the  increased 
expense  of  these  out  scholars  is  under  £50 — with  advantages 
more  that  equivalent  to  the  cost ;  that  the  annual  expense  of 
the  Schools  was — 

Candle  Factory  day  School         £130 

Candle  Factory  evening  School, ...  • . •  £  1 90 
Night  Light  Factory  boy's  School  ...  £110 
Night  Light  Factory  girl's  School         . . .  £80 

£510 


that  Mr.  Wilson  had  established  a  cricket  ground,  small  garden 
aliotments,  and  summer   excursions  ;  that  in  addition  to  the 
teachers  provided  for  the  factory  work-people  there  is  a  per- 
manent chaplain,    who  visits  the  sick,  acquaints  himself  with 
the  names  of  children  employed,  makes  himself  familiar  with 
the  characters   of  the  men,  reads  prayers  for  the  assembled 
work.j>eople,  and  exercises   a  general  superintendence  over  ail 
matters  connected   with   the  education  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  persons  employed ;  that  a  chapel  had  been  leased  for  the 
use  of  the  work  people  ;  that  the  conduct  of  all  attending  it 
was  most  edifying;  that   the  chaplain's  salary  was  £200  per 
annum,  which  with  the  £510  for  the  schools,  and  £135  for  ibe 
cricket  ground  and  summer  excursions,  made  the  total  annual 
expenditure  £b45  ;  that  the  chapel  itself  involved  au  additional 
expense  of  £260,   which  raised  the   entire  annual  estimate 
to £1,105;  that  Mr.  Wilson  had,  from  the  original  formation  of 
fte  schools  to  the  31st  of  December,  1851,  expended  no  less 
*fcan  £3,289  of  his  own  monies  in  annual  payments  in  fur- 
oisbing  accoisinodatiou  and  books.     The  Committee,  in  con-, 
^OUitioD  called  upon  the  Board  of  Directors  to  consider  how, 
&bJ  to  what  extent,  these  schools  should  be  supported;   and 
iof  aW  to  whsLt  amount,  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  reimbursed. 

6 
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We  have  thus  considered  the  report  of  the  Oominittee,  a 
Report  which  records  the  beginning  of  the  end ;  but  it  is  for  us 
to  show  the  commencement  of  the  beginning,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  work,  as  detailed  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilson 
to  the  Committee^  and  npon  which^  supported  by  the  evidences 
of  usefulness,  witnessed  by  themselves,  they  more  than  recom- 
mended the  extension  of  a  munificent  support,  now  most  wisely 
and  advantageously  conceded. 

The  Education  Committee  however,  thought  it  advisable  to 
obtain  from  Mr.  Wilson  an  account  of  the  Schools,  believing 
that  he,  as  the  founder,  could  best  describe  their  origin  and 
progress.  Mr.  Wilson  commenced  his  letter,  bearing  date  9th 
March,  1852,  by  stating  that — 

"  The  schools  began  in  a  very  humble  way  by  half  a  dozen  of  our 
boys  hiding  themselves  behind  a  bench  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
after  they  had  done  their  day's  work  and  had  their  tea,  to  practice 
writing  on  scraps  of  paper  with  worn-out  pens  begged  from  the 
counting-house.  The  foreman  of  their  department  encouraged  them 
and,  as  they  persevered,  and  were  joinea  by  others  of  the  boys,  he 
begged  that  some  rough  moveable  desks  might  be  made  for  them. 
When  they  had  obtained  these,  they  used  to  clear  away  the  candle - 
boxes  at  night,  and  set  up  the  desks,  and  thus  work  more  comfortably 
than  before,  although  still  at  great  disadvantages  as  compared  with 
working  in  any  ordinary  school-room.  My  brother  encouraged  them 
with  some  books  as  prizes,  and  many  who  had  been  very  backward 
improved  much  in  reading  and  writing.  The  fact  of  the  whole 
thing  bein?  the  work  of  the  boys  themselves  seemed  to  form  so  large 
a  part  of  its  value  that  we  carefully  abstained  from  interfering  m 
it  further  than  by  these  presents  of  hooka  for  prizes,  and  of  C(^y 
books,  spelling  books,  and  testaments,  and  by  my  being  (but  not 
until  long  after  the  commencement,  and  after  being  much  pressed 
and  being  assured  that  it  would  cause  no  restraint^  always  present 
at  the  school  meetings  to  give  them  the  sanction  of  authority,  but 
taking  no  more  active  part  than  hearing  the  most  backward  boys 
their  spelling." 

These  half  dozen  lads  soon  increased  to  thirty,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  numbers  might  increase  still  further,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  brother  "  gutted'*  the  upper  part  of  an  old 
building  belonging  to  the  factory  and  formed  a  large  school* 
room,  capable  of  containing  one  hundred  pupils,  and  erected 
an  iron  staircase  by  which  it  could  be  reached,  at  a  total  oost; 
for  construction  and  furniture,  of  £172. 

In  the  winter  of  1848  the  boys  took  possession  of  this 
school-room,  and  so  completely  was  the  whole  management 
entrusted  to  thcm^  that  the  prayers  with  which  the  school 
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bttbess  closed,  were  read  by  one  of  themselves.  Many  of 
tbe  elder  boys  dow  joined  the  school,  and  difficulties  in 
rantrolling  and  diiecting  the  business  having  arisen,  the 
occeasity  for  some  stronger  ruling  power  thofi  that  of  mere  self- 
government  became  so  evident,  that  at  ihe  request  of  the 
elder  boys  Mr.  Wilson  nndertook  the  management  of  its  affairs, 
bat  occasionally  his  authority  was  guided  by  a  general 
vote. 

This  School,  it  will  be  observed,  was  an  evening  School, 
but  in  the  trade  of  the  Candle  Company  a  branch  of  the 
maimbcture  known  as  ''  night  lights,  forms  an  important 
item,  and  as  these  are  made  in  large  numbers  and  at 
psrtumlar  times,  as  near  the  times  when  required  as  possible, 
BHUiy  poor  children,  engaged  in  the  work,  were  cast  out 
upon  the  streets  between  the  periods  of  employment. 

To  remedy  this  evil  a  day  school  was  opened  in  this  new 
rooin,  for  those  young  persons,  who  were  there  taught  the 
Qtdinary  branches  of  education,  and  kept  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  streets ;  and  thus,  whilst  saving  these  children 
from  evil,   Mr.  Wilson  was  enabling  the  company  to  avail 
itself  of  their  services  at  any  moment.    It  is  the  custom 
abo  to  send  all  strange  boys  entering  the  factory  to  this  school 
far  a  week  or  two,  that  it  may  be  discovered   whether  they 
are  careless  or  otherwise,    as  ''night  light''  work  requires 
eaie  and  delicacy.     The  annual  expense  of  the  day  school  is 
£130,  of  which  £96  are  for  regular  salaries. 

In  tbe  spring  of  1849,  the  best  boys,  and  those  most 
anxious  to  learn,  were  attending  the  evening  school,  but  they 
farmed  a  minority  of  the  whole  boys  of  the  factory.  Mr. 
WiLron  was  very  anxious  to  induce  all  to  attend,  but 
ooaipulsion  was  of  course  impossible.  Indeed  he  saw  the 
diftculty  of  inducing  them  to  come,  for  he  says,  ''  when  you 
remember  that  the  hour  and  a-half  of  schooling  was  always 
after  a  hard  day^s  work,  you  will  not  wonder  that  the  boys 
did  not  all  offer  themselves.''  He  resolved,  however,  to  induce 
all  to  eome,  Dot»  as  he  says,  by  putting  disgrace  upon  those 
vbo  remaiiied  away,  but  by  putting  honor  upon  those  who 
attended.    Mr.  Wilson  writes : — 

'*  With  tbu  riew,  we  repeatedly,  in  the^spring  and  summer  of  1849, 
*d»]  ail  tbe  school  to  a  tea  party  id  the  new  room.  The  first  tea 
w  aa  ioteresting  onOf  from  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the  boys 
U  M  been  at  aay  thing  of  the  sort  before,  and  that  many  of 
^  not  being  then  in    ^®  ****^*^  of  going  to  church,  had  never 
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perhaps  put  themselves  into  decent  clothes  at  alK  Those  who  came 
untidily  or  dirtily  dressed  to  our  first  tea,  feeling  themselves  out  of 
keeping  with  the  whole  thing,  tried  hard  to  avoid  this  at  the  next 
party.  I  hope  that  to  several  our  first  tea  was  the  occasion  of  their 
taking  to  neat  dreeing  for  life.  I  will  just  mention  here,  that  so 
far  as  our  experience  goesy  there  is  not  with  boys  as  there  is  with 
girls,  any  danger  whatever  in  leading  them  to  think  much  of  their 
dress,  for  the  more  they  attend  to  it  the  nearer  they  get  to  plain  black. 
Almost  all  our  best  boys  now  come  to  the  chapel  in  plain  black, 
though  not  a  word  has  ever  been  said  to  them,  or  required  to  be  said 
about  their  dress.  One  evening  last  summer  a  friend  who  had  met 
a  troop  of  them  on  the  way  to  one  of  our  cricket  matches,  asked  me 
afterwards  whether  the  boys  he  had  met  could  be  our  factory  boys, 
as  they  were  he  said  more  neatly  dressed  than  his  public  school-fellows 
used  to  be.  By  the  help  of  these  tea  p«arties,  we  made  the  boys  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  school  feel  awkward  and  uncomfortable  about 
not  doing  so — and  very  many  joined,  several  however  stipulating 
that  they  were  not  to  be  asked  to  the  next  tea,  lest  that  should  be 
supposed  to  be  their  motive  for  joining.  The  total  expense  of  the  tea 
parties  from  the  first  to  the  present  time  (including  a  Christmas  one 
given  each  year  to  the  boys  of  the  day  school,  and  last  year  one  to  the 
girls  also)  is  £53,  a  very  large  sum,  but  I  think  most  profitably  ex« 
pended.  VVe  have  however,  given  over  anything  of  the  sort  for 
the  elder  boys,  having  now  much  better  attractions  in  the  prize 
books,  crickf^t  matches,  and  summer  excursions. 

It  was  on  Easter  Monday  that  our  first  tea  party  was  held,  partly 
in  order  to  try  our  powers  of  attraction  against  those  of  Camberwell 
and  Greenwich  fairs,  both  of  which  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
factory.  Ours  were  the  stronger,  both  then  and  on  the  Whit-Monday 
following." 

Ill  the  year  1819,  during  the  awful  visitation  of  the  Cholera, 
Mr.  Wilsou  being  anxious  to  secure  the  health  of  those 
employed  in  the  factory,  obtained  medical  advice  as  to  the 
best  method  of  accomplishing  his  humane  purpose ;  and  he 
learned  that  open  air  exercise  combined  with  healthy  amuse- 
ments, were  the  best  preventatives.  Accordingly,  through  the 
kindness  of  two  geutlemen,  Mr.  Symes  and  Mr.  Graham,  a 
large  piece  of  ground  in  Battersea  Fields  was  lent  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  upop  it  the  boys,  after  business  hours,  begaa  to 
learn  cricket.     Mr.  Wilson  writes  : — 

*<  The  cholera  seems  an  odd  reason  for  taking  to  cricket,  but  I  daa*e 
say  the  cricket  had  a  very  happy  effect  on  the  general  health  of  our 
boys«  and  so  may  have  strengthened  them  against  catching  it. 
We  lost  only  one  (an  amiable  and  well  conducted  boy  of  seventeen), 
although  many  of  our  boys  lost  relations  living  in  the  same  houses 
with  them.  Always  when  the  game  was  finished  they  collected  in  a 
corner  of  the  field,  and  took  off  their  caps  for  a  very  short  prayer 
for  the  safety  from  cholera  of  themselves  and  their  friends ;  and  tbe 
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tone  in  which  they  said  their  aman  to  this,  has  always  made  me  think, 
that  although  the  school  was  nominally  g^ven  up  for  the  time,  they 
vere  really  getting*  from  their  game  so  concluded,  more  moral 
benefit  than  any  quantity  of  ordinary  schooling  could  have  given 
them.  They  also  met  every  morning  in  the  school -room  at  six 
o'doekbefore  beginning  work, just  for  a  few  miniites  to  give  thanks  for 
bsTiDg  been  safely  brought  to  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  to  pray 
to  be  defended  in  it.*' 

This  cricket  ground  was  given  up  to  a  builder  who  rcciuircd 
it,  aud  a  rough  unenclosed  field  of  six  and  a- half  acii  ^,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  factory,  was  taken  at  a  rent  of  Jb^O 
perannnm.  This  being  levelled  and  fenced,  and  grass  having 
been  sown  in  it,  gardens  were  allotted  in  addition  to  the 
cricket  ground  :  these  however,  have  now  been  given  up,  and 
the  whole  space  is  devoted  to  cricket.  In  summer  the  cricket 
groand  is  used  three  evenings  in  the  week  by  the  men,  the 
other  three  evenings  by  the  boys;  and  at  length  the  merit  of 
each  class  was  put  to  the  test  by  twenty-two  of  the  boys 
playing  eleven  of  the  men,  and  beating  them.  This  occurred 
iu  May,  1S51,  and  later  in  the  year,  they  beat  them  ogain  in 
a  return  of  match  of  sixteen  to  eleven.  Mr.  Wilson  observes, 
and  his  observations  are  worthy  of  the  very  closest  atten- 
tion— 

I  look  upon  the  cricket  as  one  of  the  very  happiest  parts  of  all  that 
we  have  been  doing,  and  have  never  had  any  misgivings  about  induc- 
ing our  boys  to  take  to  it  (which  at  iirst  sometimes  needs  a  iiUle 
persuading},  and  to  give  up  a  good  deal  of  their  spare  time  and 
attention  to  it.  With  boys  of  a  higher  class  than  ours  there  might 
be  a  question  about  this  ;  but  all  ours  must  expect  to  be  working  all 
tbeir  lives  much  more  with  their  bodies  than  with  their  minds  ;  and 
of  two  boys  in  other  respects  alike,  of  whom  one  should  spend  many 
of  ills  summer  evenings  in  cricket,  and  become  a  fair  cricketer,  and 
the  other  in  dawdling  about  as  most  London  boys  do,  the  first  would, 
when  grown  up,  have  strength  and  activity  of  body,  and  quickness 
tf{  hand  and  eye  Hear  beyond  the  other,  and  would  so  possess  in  his 
labour  a  much  more  valuable  commodity  to  take  to  market.  We 
have^  therefore,  always  told  the  boys  not  to  look  at  cricket  as  merely 
aa  amusement,  but  as  bringing  with  it  that  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  them  hereafter.  The  expense  of  the  cricket  for  three  years, 
snd  of  the  gardens,  has  been  very  heavy— i)249,  of  which  I  consider 
XS^  remains  as  still  valuable  in  the  cost  of  levelling,  fencing,  and 
preparing  the  ground,  stocks  of  garden  implements,  &c.  The  rest 
is  altogether  gone.  The  rough  estimate  of  the  present  annual 
^peobe  is  £80,  of  whi<;h  £40  is  the  rent  of  the  present  field.  In 
^yakiar  of  the  bodily  benefits  derived  by  the  boys  from  it,  1  do  not 
91*11  mem  that  thet^e  are  the  only  ones  ;  on  the  contrary,  any  one 
ohoriiMr  our   first-cluss   boys  in  one  of  their  matches,  their  entire 
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freedom  from  radeneis  of  conduct  or  langiu^ey  in  fact#  their  really 
gentlemanlike  behavour  towards  each  other,  will  feel  that  the  moral 
training  quite  keeps  pace  with  the  physical.  Then  the  cricket  and 
the  summer  excursion  (of  which  I  haye  still  to  speak)^  are  felt  by 
them  all  to  be  part  of  the  same  system  with  the  Sunday  services  and 
the  winter's  hard  schooling.  The  last  alone  miffht  perhaps  be  too 
plain  food  for  the  rather  weak  intellectual  and  moral  appetite  of 
many  of  our  boys,  but  the  cricket  and  summer  ezcurston  make  the 
whole  to  be  pleasant.  I  feel  that  the  amount  of  money,  though  so 
large,  has  been  exceedingly  well  laid  out,  except  that  here,  as  io 
many  other  cases,  with  the  thing  to  do  again  with  our  present  experi- 
ence  we  could  do  it  cheaper.  I  must  state^  for  it  is  a  fact  too 
gratifying  to  be  omitted,  that  the  labour  required  for  erecting  the 
fences  cost  us  nothing.  The  men  of  the  factory  knowing  that  we 
had  taken  the  ground,  and  that  we  were  going  to  fence  it  in,  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  do  the  work  gratuitiously  in  their  evenings. 

I  think  the  mixing  of  the  boys  and  mjself  with  the  men  in  the 
cricket  and  gardening  produced  much  good  and  kindly  feeling  amon^ 
us  allj  and  bas  made  many  work  together  in  the  factory  during  the 
winter  as  friends  who  felt  as  strangers  before.  I  can  answer  for 
myself  that  I  got  to  know  well,  and  to  like  many  of  the  men  whom 
I  had  scarcely  known  at  all  before,  and  I  believe  they  got  to  know 
and  like  me.  I  hope  for  rery  much  more  of  these  good  eilects  frouoi 
the  cricket  of  the  coming  summer.  Everybody*  especially  those  who 
happen  to  be  most  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject,  such  as  some  of 
the  well  intentioned  persons  who  have  been  backing  up  the  AmaU 

fated  Society,  is  ready  to  preach  about  the  necessity  of  this 
nowledge  of  each  other  by  masters  and  men,  but  I  suppose  only 
masters  can  know  the  extreme  difficulty  of  gettin^to  be  on  a  footiii|^ 
at  all  deserving  the  name  of  personal  friendship  wito  men  of  a  factory 
when  the  number  of  them  is  large,  however  anxious  they  may  be  to 
get  on  such  a  footing.  In  business  hours  both  master  and  men  are 
too  busy  to  have  time  for  gossiping,  and  directly  business  is  over 
the  best  of  the  men  go,  and  ought  to  go,  straight  home  to  their 
families,  not  to  see  the  masters  again  till  business  hours  are  again 
begun.  And,  although  speaking  from  our  experience  here,  the 
masters  are  always  most  cordially  welcomed  in  the  families,  and  the 
notion  of  such  visits  being  considered  an  intrusion  is  a  libel  upon  both 
masters  and  men,  yet  anything  like  general  visiting  is  a  simple 
physical  impossibility.  What  little  time  the  masters  can  give  to 
visiting  is  sure  to  be  required  by  those  families  of  the  boys  which 
have  no  male  head  to  take  care  of  them,  and,  therefore  their  vtaiting 
has  no  tendency  to  bring  them  into  acquaintance  with  the  moD 
under  them ;  except,  indeed,  in  cases  of  dangerous  ilhiess. 

With  the  boys  and  young  men  brought  up  in  the  factory  the  case 
is  quite  different,  for  there  is  no  need  of  their  going  straight  home  to 
their  families  when  work  is  over,  so  the  masters  can  keep  them  in 
the  schooKroom  or  elsewhere,  and  gain  their  affections  and  get  great 
influence  over  them.  With  many  of  our  young  men  we  are,  1  tmat, 
upon  terms  of  true  and  deep  personal  friendship  such  as  will  last  for 
life,  although,  of  course,  when  they  in  their  turn  become  fathers  of 
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haSSm  there  will  be  the  same  want  of  nmefa  intercoune  as  with  our 
praent  men ;  bat  when  you  once  know  a  man  thoroufhly,  and  be 
yon,  the  mere  moTing  alroat  in  the  same  work,  with  a  kindly  word 
or  look  when  you  hi^pen  to  be  thrown  together »  quite  keeps  up  the 
confiai^  of  feeling.  In  speaking  of  not  knowing  the  men  generally, 
lshonl<^howeTer  say  thai  there  are  many  exceptions,  at  least  as 
tme  and  as  happy  as  with  the  boys;  but  still  these  are  exceptions, 
the  rule  being  the  other  way,  and  anything  tending  to  increiu>e  the 
nomher  of  the  exceptions,  as  our  cricket  and  gardens  were  found  in 
practie»to  do  last  year,  is  of  very  great  value ;  you  catch  the  men 
oae  by  one,  as  circumstances  bring  them  within  your  reach,  the  boys,  a 
whole  net-full  together,  but  with  both  of  them  it  seems  to  be  of 
compirativeir  very  little  consequence  what  it  is  with  which  you  first 
get  &  real  hold  over  them,  gardens  or  cricket,  or  schooling,  or  some 
trouble  whieh  they  come  to  consult  you  about ;  once  get  well  thrown 
in  with  them  with  a  conviction  on  their  part  that  you  are  tborouorhly 
in  earnest  in  wishing  their  good,  and  the  better  educated  and  more 
fbrmed  mind  is  quite  certain  to  get  very  great  influence  for  good  over 
the  less  educated  and  less  formed  one»  ana  this  influence  once  obtained 
goes  on  working  almo&t  unconsciously  to  the  person  exercising  it, 
except  in  its  effects. 

I  eannot  leave  the  gardens  and  the  cricket  without  noticing  that 
they  have  been  the  means  of  softening  to  the  boys  one  of  the  greatest 
evik  now  existing  in  the  factory — the  night-work,  for  which  the  men 
and  boys  come  in  at  six  in  the  evening  to  leave  at  six  in  the  morning. 
My  brother  and  myself  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  this  entirely  done  away 
with  IB  the  course  ot  years.     To  do  away  with  it  now  would  require 
so  very  heavy  an  outlay,  that  we  feel  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
to  propose  it.     The  boys  who  are  on  night-work  do  not  go  to  bed 
directlv  their  work  is  over,  being  generally  unable  to  sleep  if  they  do 
sow    They  used  to  dawdle  about  or  take  a  walk,  or  in  some  other 
wav  get  rid  of  the  time  till  a  little  later  in  the  dav,  when  they  went 
to  bed  jost  time  enough  to  get  as  much  sleep  as  they  needed  before 
gettii^  np  for  work  again.     The  same  bovs  are  not  always  at  night- 
work  but  there  are  two  gangs  which  take  it  in  turns  ;  those  who  are 
on  day-work  one  week  are  on  night-work  the  next,  and  so  on.     Now 
all  last  summer  the  night  gang  of  boys  on  leaving  work  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  went  straight  to  our  field,  and  there  they  thoroughly 
enioyed  themselves  in  gardening  and  cricket  until  about  a  quarter 
past  eight ;  they  then  collected  in  a  shed  which  we  have  on  the 
ground  to  hear  a  verse  or  two  of  the  New  Testament  read  to  them, 
and  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  together  before  going  home  to  sleep  ; 
and  the  way  in  which  they  joined  in  this  little  religious  service, 
coming  as  it  did  just  as  a  part  of  their  enjoyment,  would  make  one 
hope  mr  very  happy  effects  from  it.     I  think  had  the  factory  and  its 
profits  belonged  to  me>  and  had  the  cricket  and  gardens  cost  double 
what  I  have  stated,  I  should  have  thought  it  but  a  sort  of  conscience- 
Booey,  well  spent  in  thus  strengthening  the  physical  and  moral  health 
of  these  boys  obliged  by  the  necessities  of  the  work  to  keep  such 
matoral  boors*     On  four  mornings  a  week  they  went  out  in  this 
ly;  on  the  other    two  the^  attended  our  school  from  six  till  eight 
tojrereDt  their   falling  behind  through  missing  the  evening  school* 
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which  of  courao  they  iBvstivlicn-oiVDigjM^irark;  these  two  achool 
iikorning3  have  continued  through  the  wmter»  We  hope  this  summer, 
unless  it  should  he  verj  hot,  to  do  with  very  much  less  night- work 
than  we  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  during  the  last. 

The  next  thing  to  notice  is  the  summer  excursion,  Our  first 
experiment  was  on  Saturday,  the  29th  June,  1850,  when  100  went 
down  to  Guildford,  starting  ^y  a  train  at,  I  think,  half-past  six  in 
the  morning,  and  coming  hack  at  nine  at  night.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day,  and  one  of  thorough  enjoyment  to  them*  Breakfast,  dinner  and 
tea  were  provided  to  eat  on  the  vrass.  They  strolled  about  the 
beautifiil  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guildford,  played  what 
was  then  our  only  cricket  match  of  the  year,  the  apprentices  against 
the  rest  of  the  factory  (for  in  the  then  state  of  our  cricketing  a 
match  did  not  take  very  long  to  play),  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  the  clergyman  of  the  little  church  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills, 
with  a  lovely  view  round  it,  who  had  been  begged  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  kindly  came  and  did  his  part  of  the  service,  the  boys,  their 
books  having  been  brought  with  them,  chauuting  their  part  as  they 
do  in  their  own  chapel.  I  had  not  felt  at  all  sure  how  far  this  might 
chime  in  with  the  other  proceedings  of  the  day,  but  it  did  so  most 
perfectly,  partly,  no  douot,  through  their  having  had  plenty  of  the 
running  about  first.  The  church  service  was  a  quiet  and  resting 
pleasure  in  such  a  place,  and  under  such  circumstances^  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  active  pleasure  which  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
day.  The  country  about  Guildford  is  so  really  country,  so  absolute 
a  contrast  in  its  quietness  and  extreme  beauty  to  all  the  common  life 
of  these  bo^s,  that  one  felt  what  a  world  of  new  ideas  and  feelings 
they  were  being  introduced  to  ;  the  verv  many  of  them,  at  any  r«te» 
who  had  never  seen  anything  like  real  country  before.  From  the 
way  they  looked  at  and  £poke  of  the  country  to  each  other  when 
there,  and  spoke  of  it  after  returning,  I  am  sure  many  of  them  if 
they  live  till  ninety  will  remember  that  one  day,  and  with  a  feeling 
more  beneficial  to  their  minds  than  any  which  months  of  ordinary 
schooling  would  be  likely  to  produce." 

The  cost  of  this  expedition  was  £28,  and  excursions  of  the 
same  kind  but  to  other  localiticiji  iiave  been  since  undertaken 
at  an  expense  of  sums  double  this  amount.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
ponie  very  excellent  observations  on  the  necessity  for  these 
amusements ;  he  considers  it  hard  enough  that  boys  who  have 
worked  all  day  in  the  factory  should  be  asked  to  attend  school 
in  the  evening;  but  when  they  arc  so  well  disposed  as  to  do 
these  things,  he  believes  ttio^  relaxations  are  useful  to 
employer  and  employed. 

The  large  school-room,  built  in  1848,  was  soon  overcrowded, 
(he  boys  for  want  of  space  being  compelled  to  write  upou 
pieces  of  thick  pasteboard  held  upon  their  knees ;  another 
objection  to  this  crowding  was,  that  young  men  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age  were  mixed  with  boys  of  eleven  or  twelve. 
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A  new  mom  was  thus  proved  indispensable,  and,  for  want  of 
space  elsewhere,  Mr.  Wilson  was  compelled  to  build  the  new 
school-room  upon  the  top  of  that  erected  in  1848.  It  cost, 
vitb  its  furniture,  £*276  ;  and  that  those  attending  might  not  be 
forced  to  pass  through  the  dirt  and  grease  of  a  portion  of  the  fac- 
torr  close  by  the  schocd-hoose,  an  iron  stair-case  and  long  gal- 
kiT  were  erected  communicating  with  the  8chool,at  a  costof  £56. 

In  the  year  1849  Price's  Patent  Candle  Factory  purchas- 
ed the  night-light  trade  of  Mr.  Childs,  and  oy  this 
pardukse  a  considerable  number  of  boys  and  girls  passed  into 
the  employment  of  the  Company  :  for  some  short  time  these 
yoong  persons  were  paid  for  as  evening  pupils  at  the  National 
School,  Brompton,  where  they  had  been  placed  by  Mr.  Childs, 
but  Mr.  Wilson  was  by  no  means  satisfied  of  the  efficiency  of 
tfa»  phn  of  education,  and  the  boys  were  removed  to  the 
school  at  Belmont,  and  a  special  school  was  opened  for  the 
girb  at  a  little  distance  from  the  factory.  This  mixing 
tlie  Brompton  boys  with  the  Belmont  was  not  approved, 
and  accordingly  one  of  the  railway  arches  close  by  the  factory 
vas  taken,  made  water  tight  and  fitted  up  as  a  school,  to  which 
tbe  boys  and  girls  of  the  Brompton  works  were  transferred ; 
the  cGst  of  this  railway  arch  school,  in  furnishing  and  fitting, 
vas  £93. 

Upon  the  general  effect  of  these  schools,  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  chaplain,  and  upon  other  important  matters  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  attention,  the  following  observations  offered  by 
Ur.  Wilaon  are  placed  here  before  the  reader,  that  he  may 
judge  for  himself,  upon  the  humanity »  the  christian  feeling 
and  tbe  morr  than  good  sense,  the  wisdom,  of  the  views  by 
which  Mr.  Wilson  is  actuated. 

"  On  bringing  the  girk'  work  over  here  from  Brompton,  it  was  of 
the  vtmoftt  coDseqaence,  that  its  first  start  in  the  new  place  should 
be  a  well  managed  one.  If  we  had  began  with  a  bad  set  of  girh,  we 
most  have  continued  with  them,  for  with  a  bad  nauie  once  given  to 
the  factory*  all  the  good  parents  would  have  kept  their  girls  awav, 
60  that  we  could  hare  got  none  but  bad  ones,  and  the  factory  would 
have  soon  deserved  tbe  bad  name,  whatever  niight  have  been  the 
case  at  first.  We  hope  that  we  have  made  a  good  start,  from  the 
fact  that  good  parents  are  very  glad  to  send  their  daughters ;  and 
we  hope  also  that  by  careful  weeding  out  of  the  doubtful  ones,  at 
each  time  of  slackneaa  of  work,  we  shall  always  be  getting  a  better 
»kI  better  set.  Their  management  will  of  course  be  the  most 
<iifieiilt  p«rt  of  our  school  sybtem,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  lady 
•f  imefa  eiperieDce  baa  consented  to  take  the  charge  of  them. 
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This  ladj  wi^h^d  idmaflcttHw  triiOtoxyfthe  cntpMneft  a  pwt  of  the 
charge  so  Uke&  *,  MnefiiMr  which  i  ebiM  rwy  gtMly  aocept,  if,  after 
the  coming  meeting  of  the  proprietors  the  amiual  expenses  remain 
tipon  me,  as  they  are  of  an  amount  l>eyond  what  I  am  able  to  paj. 
But  I  have  begged  that  this  part  of  the  arrangement  may  stand  over 
until  after  the  coming  meetmg,  as  tiie  Oompany  has  the  first  right 
to  the  privilege  of  doing  all  &at  is  to  he  dooe  Tbr  the  education  of 
its  own  people,  and  I  should  have  felt,  in  allowing  an^  other  person 
to  do  any  part  of  this  before  the  Company  bad  dechned  it,  that  I 
was  accepting  charity  for  the  Company  without  bein^  authorised  to 
do  so.  On  uiis  principle  I  have  always  refused  pecuniary  help  when 
offered  by  individual  shareholders,  except  as  personal  loans  to  myself 
when  I  happened  to  be  short  of  funds  ;  and  except  also  for  matters 
not  included  within  the  Company's  birth-right,  as  for  instance,  a 
better  organ  for  our  chapel,  for  which  I  gladly  accepted  jCSOO  from 
another  lady  not  even  a  shareholder. 

You  will  notice  how  very  much  more  confidently  1  speak  here  of 
the  success  of  much  of  our  plans  than  I  did  when  the  subject  was 
under  your  investigation  at  this  time  last  year.  The  reason  is,  that 
we  have  l)een  succeeding  so  far  better  last  summer  and  throughout 
die  winter  than  we  ever  did  before,  and  have  such  very  hw^py 
prospects  that  this  success  is  to  be  permanent  and  increasing.  One 
principal  element  in  the  permanence  and  increase  of  success,  is  the 
getting  among  us  a  competent  person  to  pve  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  moral  and  educational  charge  of  the  factory.  This  really  is 
abundantly  sufficient  occupation  for  one  person,  and  to  have  it  left 
entirely  on  tbe  shoulders  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  the  business, 
is  to  cause  them  to  be  always  pulled  two  ways,  and  to  be  in  danger 
of  neglecting  one  duty  in  trying  to  fulfil  another.  I  had  felt  this  so 
stronglv  that  I  had  long  been  in  search  of  a  person  (for  many  reasons 
it  was  desirable  that  he  should  be  a  clergyman)  to  whose  undivided 
care  the  charge  could  be  entrusted,  and  having  found  one  last 
summer,  I  begged  him  to  come  and  take  charge  of  us  as  chaplain  of 
the  factory;  but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  November  that  he 
was  able  to  come.  I  look  upon  thb  appointment  as  the  means  of 
binding  together  and  securing  all  the  efforts  for  good  that  are  beings 
made  in  the  Factory,  for  there  are  many  of  us  very  anxious  to  help 
forward  all  that  is  good,  but  we  are  all  busy,  and  it  seems  much 
better  that  tbe  orginating  and  superintending  of  the  educational 
arrangements,  should  not  be  with  any  of  us,  out  with  some  person 
with  nothing  else  to  attend  to,  and  that  we  in  our  several  positions 
in  the  factory  should  only  have  to  back  him  up  and  assist  hire. 
Then  on  this  plan  so  much  less  is  dependant  upon  the  life  and  health 
of  anv  individual,  for  if  the  chaplain  dies  another  can  be  appointed, 
but  if  every  thing  depended  upon  my  brother  or  myself,  onr 
successor,  in  case  of  our  death,  might  not  ehoose  or  might  not  be 
flkUe  to  give  himself  up  to  such  matters,  and  so  they  would  fall  to 
pieces  for  want  of  a  head.  Again,  the  person  having  the  chief  ohaive 
must  live  on  the  spot,  for  he  must  be  at  his  post  at  a  quarter  to  six 
in  the  mommg,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening:  but  my  brother's  health 
would  not  let  hhn  sleep'  alt  the  ftetery,  an4  mhie  fhlM  the  winter 
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before  last.  BTcrftUiig.  ob  Uuit  «ee«8ii»  went  McD^rbaekward  $  but 
this  laat  winter  I  hxn  bm  arar»)»  many  weeka.at  a  tim^,  hi  Torkehire, 
OD  tbe  OonpMky*8  bnwieM,   withovt  the  «daeaftioiial  matters  at  all 


When  we  got  the  new  organ  fbr  tbe  cbapel,  the  snuJl  organ, 

vUeh  was  tbere  befM^  was  moved  into  the  liower  ScbooUroom. 

In  this  room  tbe  ehapkin  has  a  abort  sernce  every  mominff,  at  a 

<piarter  to  six,  for  tbe  men,  some  of  whom  oome  jast  before  begin- 

nmg  their  day's  work,  and  are  tbere  joined  by  others  who  have  just 

finished  tbeir  night's  work.      The  time  till  six  u  taken  np  with 

singing  a  hymn  with  the  organ,  reading  and  explaining  a  few  verses 

of  ue  Bibley  and  short  prayers.    At  five  minutes  past  six,  there  is 

a  similar  service  in  the  same  room  for  snch  of  the  boys  as  can  attend. 

After  that,  the  ehapkin  works  in  the  Niebt  Light  School,  whic^  is 

hdd  from  six  o'doek  tiU  breakftst  time,  four  days  a  week :  or  he  is 

ia  the  Candle  Factory  Morning  School,  which  is  held  two  days  a 

weekyfor  those  who  are  at  night  work :  or  else  he  works  with  a  class  of 

the  most  forward  of  the  m>ys,  who  act  as  teachers  of  the  others  in 

the  evening  school,  add  on  this  aoeonnt  are  allowed  to  have  one 

moraing  weekly  from  their  work  to  keep  np  their  own  instruction. 

In  one  or  other  of  these  things  the  chaplain  is   occupied  each 

morning  of  the  week  till  breakfast  time.    After  breakfast  at  half* 

past  ei^t,  we  who  are  of  the  oounting-bouse,  together  with  the  two 

ftremen,  Mr.  Oraddock,  and  Mr.'  ub,j,  meet  in  the  Lower  Room 

ibr  a  short  service,  before  tbe  coondng-honse  day  begins.     When 

we  leave  the  room  at  five  minutes  to  nine,  tbe  day  school-boys  begin 

to  come  in,  and  tbe  chaplain  works  with  them.     In  the  aftemouo 

he  has  his  sick  list  and  other  visiting  to  attend  to,  and  then  in  the 

evening  four  times  a  week  he  has  our  reK«lar  evening  school^ 

from  half -past  six  to  eight.     His  course  of  visiting  includes  the 

homes  of  tbe  boys  belonging  to  the  evening  and  day  schools ;  such 

vmting  of  their  homes  being  1  think  the  most  powerful  of  all  means 

of  getting  influence  over  them  ;  for  when  the  bead  of  the  sdK>ol 

baa  got  to  see  and  know  a  boy's  mother,  and  to  consult  with  her 

aboat  his  welfare,  he  can  quite  read  tbe  effect  of  this  in  the  boy's 

changed  expression  of  face  next  time  he  meets  him  in  the  school- 

room. 

Two  of  the  above  mentioned  duties  of  our  chaplain  had,  like  our 

crtefcet,  their  commencement  under  mournful  circumstances.     The 

six  o'clock  service  for  the  men  was  begun  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 

our  yoni^  men  (a  fine  lad  of  nineteen,  and  a  general  favourite  with 

aU  who  had  worked  with  hirn^  being  drowned  through  the  swamping 

of  a  boat  in  which  he  and  three  others  of  our  young  men  were 

rowing  with  one  of  our  boys  to  steer  them.     The  three  were  nearly 

drowned  also,  and  after  this  shock  they  wished  for  some  help  in 

religion  between  Sunday  and  Sunday,  and  this  little  service  was 

begun  for  them,  while  the  factory  was  still  in  the  state  of  excitement 

■ttniding  the  search  during  many  days  for  the  body  of  the  poor 

^vned  boy.     It  was  thought,  also,  that  others  besides  these  taree 

■W^t  be  /risd  to  tUfteBd  the  service.     But  an  unexpected  diflleulty 

ffmtcdmetfr  themtt^  oftbotetory  were  afMdd  of  eueh -other  i 
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not  with  reference  to  the  hmn^  seen  Attend&ng  to  refigion,  bat  to 
the  fear  of  being  saspected  of  doing  eo  in  or<ier  to  carry  favour. 
This  and  other  circumstances  made  the  service  have  a  asoet  unpr^ 
mising  beginning,  so  much  so  that  soon  after  its  commencement  the 
reader  would  sometimes,  for  two  or  three  mornings  together,  have 
to  himself  the  little  room  in  which  the  service  was  then  held.  Bui 
it  grew  by  degrees.  Unavoidable  circamstancesy  however,  after- 
wards occurred  to  check  it,  and  then  to  caose  its  diseontinnanee. 
It  was  revived  in  the  spring  of  last  jear,  at  the  earnestly  expreiieed 
wish  of  a  few  who  had  previously  belonged  to  it.  Being  now  made 
wiser  by  experience,  we  commenced  it  this  time  by  a  general  invita- 
tion to  all  the  men  (on  last  Good  Friday)  to  come  if  they  felt  dis- 
posed. This  enabled  a  man  to  come  without  appearing  to  be 
putting  himself  forwanl.  The  little  room  was  very  soon  inooo- 
veniently  crowded,  and  the  service  was  then  removed  to  the  school- 
room, and  it  is  now,  i  trust,  a  permanent  part  of  the  factory 
arrangements. 

The  other  matter,  having  a  mournful  origin,  is  the  counting-house 
service  at  half-past  eight.  It  arose,  like  the  Aricket,  in  the  cholera. 
Seven  of  us  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  early  daily  service 
at  Lambeth  Church,  but,  when  the  cholera  became  very  bad,  as  the 
way  to  and  from  the  church  was  through  the  low  part  of  Lambeth, 
in  which  it  most  raged,  and  passed  the  two  churchyards  in  which 
cholera  burials  were  going  on  at  the  rate  of  from  forty  to  fifty  a  day, 
we  got  frightened,  being  all  of  us  more  or  less  unwell.  We  then, 
with  the  awi stance  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  began 
the  school-room  service,  and  have  continued  it  since  the  cholera  has 
passed  away,  because  some  are  able  to  attend  there  whose  dutiea 
will  not  allow  of  their  going  outside  the  factory. 

We  hope  that  during  this  summer,  now  that  we  have  a  du^lain, 
we  shall  be  able  to  keep  a  much  stronger  hold  over  all  the  bigger 
boys  who  have  to  leave  us  in  the  spring,  and  are  too  old  for  the 
day  school,  by  dividing  them  into  claases,  and  getting  each  dasa, 
or  such  of  them  as  have  not  been  able  to  find  other  work,  to  meet 
the  chaplain  perhaps  once  a  week  in  the  Railway  Arch,  for  schoolings 
(in  the  earlv  part  of  the  day,  when  the  room  is  not  being  used  for 
the  girls.)  ^^e  &hall  also  endeavour  on  two  other  mornings  in  every 
we^  to  get  them  taught  tailoring  and  shoeaakiog  in  the  same  place, 
not  in  the  idea  of  their  ever  praciising  the«e  thii^  as  trades,  bat  to 
enable  them  to  mend  and  perhaps  make  their  own  dothes  and  shoes, 
and  heresAer  those  of  their  fa w lies.  Many  working  omb  do  this 
and  find  it  a  great  saving.  It  ako  furnishes  an  employm«rot  which, 
mhile  valuahlv  employing  a  man*s  spare  tinMs  yet  keeps  him  with  his 
wife  and  funily. 

The  chaplain  might  to  know  every  boy  who  has  ever  been  in  the 
factory,  so  that  when  anv  are  « anted  again  he  may  be  applied  to  for 
infombatioQ  as  to  the  best  to  take  on.  For  the  same  reason  be 
oaght<»  as  fhr  as  possible^  to  know  the  men  connected  with  the  place 
by  haviuig  occasionally  worked  in  it ;  and  invest  igatiooa  of  new 
characters  ewht  to  be  reftrrrd  to  him ;  so  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  avoid  for  the  fotw^  what  hM  oA^  hiUMrte  been  onavoidable. 
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the  taking  on  compavative  atraogerst  aod  afterwarda  finding  them 
not  such  as  we  ahuold-  bare  Kked  to  take  on^  and  yet  not  bad 
eaough  to  ^scbarg-e  when  once  on. 

From  what  I  have  been  saying  it  is  plain  that  the  chaplain's 
usefulness  will  depend  chiefly  upoo  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
plare,  a?^d  of  all  working  in  it,  and,  that  on  that  account,  each 
additional  year  among  us  will  increase  his  efficiency,  so  that  any 
frequent  change  is  out  of  the  question.  He  ought  to  be  considered 
and,  above  all,  to  consider  himself,  as  fixed  for  life,  and,  therefore, 
his  remuneration  ought  to  be  on  the  scale  of  that  of  an  incumbency, 
not  of  a  curacy.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  when  fixing  what 
portion  of  my  salary  to  pay  over  to  him  I  named  i^OO  a  year  ;  I 
might  have  fixed  it  in  the  case  of  our  present  cbi^lain  at  what  I 
plMsed,  because  coming  solely  for  the  work's  sake,  and  happening 
to  be  in  private  circumstances  which  did  not  oblige  him  to  think  of 
money,  oo  questions  were  asked  upon  this  point,  nor  would  have 
been  to  this  day,  but  I  thought  the  matter  ought  to  be  settled  on 
principle,  without  reference  to  the  individual  case. 

I  have  now  answered  your  questions  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
&etory  educational  expenses,  past  and  present.  The  summing  up 
of  all  the  amounts  I  have  named  for  the  past  is  ;^093y  and  the 
smnming  up  of  the  present  annual  estimate  j£845. 

I  was  also,  if  possible,  to  state  the  amount  of  direct  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  Company  from  all  that  has  been  done,  and  is  doing. 
This  1  find  to  be  impossible.  One  can  only  say  generally,  that  the 
whole  spirit  of  a  factory,  such  as  I  trust  ours  is  now  in  prospect  of 
becoming,  will  be  different  from  that  of  one  in  which  the  giving  and 
taking  of  wages  is  the  only  connection  between  the  proprii^tors  and 
their  people.  One  feels  intuitively  the  moment  the  idea  of  two  suoh 
difierent  factories  is  presented  to  one's  mind,  that  the  difference 
does,  and  must  necessarily  by  the  very  laws  of  human  nature  and  of 
religion,  ensure  to  the  one  much  greater  prosperity  than  to  the  other, 
although  it  may  be  impossible  to  trace  out  the  details  of  this,  and 
say  soeh  and  such  a  hundred  pounds  spent  at  such  a  time  on  the  boys 
htt  brought  back  two  hundred  pounds  before  such  a  date  afterwards. 
If  I  were  forced  to  come  to  some  particular,  proved  instances  of 
benefit  to  the  business,  I  should  take  first  the  one  which  you  wit- 
nessed the  other  night  after  coming  down  from  the  schools  into  the 
fiwtory,  a  number  of  bovs  working  so  steadily  and  well  at  what  a 
few  years  back  we  should  not  have  thought  of  trusting  to  any  but 
men,  it  being  work  requiring  much  greater  care  and  attention  than 
can  be  reckoned  upon  from  ordinary  untrained  factory  boys.  Yet 
even  here  the  exact  pecuniary  benefit  cannot  be  stated,  for  the  boys 
whom  you  saw  at  work  are  not  substitutes  for  men,  but  for  machi* 
nery.  It  is  the  fact  of  our  having  at  command  cheap  boy  labour 
which  we  dare  trust  that  enables  us  to  make  now  by  hand  the  better 
sorts  of  candles,  which  we  used  to  make,  like  the  other  sorts,  in  the 
Jaachinesy  and  wbich«  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  material, 
vben  ao  made  were  never  free  fvom  imperfection.  The  benefit  will 
cane  to  as,  not  in  aavnng  of  wagea  (foip  had  the  choiee  been  only 
between  tbe  mfsft'sdear  labenr  and  the  machines,  we  should  have 
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Stuck  to  the  iiutohiB6s)>  hat  in  increased  tnde  through  the  imper« 
fectiona  of  the  candles  alluded  to  being  removed. 

In   stating  the  expenses  of  the  schools  I  might  hare  g^ne  a  little 
more  into  particulars.     Of  the  £1118  spent,  including  the  day 
school,  £694  is  for  salaries,  and  £494  for  other  expenses.    A  mj 
large  part  of  this  last  sum  is  for  books ;  it  is  this  which  makes  it 
bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  salaries.    I  need  not  sar  how  ab> 
solutely  necessary  some  reading  at  home  is  for  the  boys  if  they  are 
ever  to  be  gpood  for  anything.     So  far  as  our  experience  goes  this 
is  far  more  viJuable  when  the  books  read  are  the  boy's  own  property* 
than  when  the  books  are  merely  lent  to  him  as  d3ev  used  to  be  by  us. 
Tety  as  a  boy  is  so  apt  to  care  nothing  for  that  which  costs  him  no* 
thinff,  it  does  not  at  all  answer  merely  to  g^ve  books.    On  the  other 
hand  you  cannot  ur^e  boys  to  buy,  because  they  mav  be  in  circum- 
stances in  which  to  be  spending  their  money  upon  books  would  be 
a  piece  of  very  wrong  selfMndulgence,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  son 
of  a  widow  with  a  young  family,  where  every  farthing  of  the  boy's 
wages  are  wanted  at  home  for  food  and  clothing.    The  plan  that  we 
adopt  is  to  let  the  boys  have  books  freely  in  cases  where  they  can 
feel  that  tiiiey  have  worked  hard  for  them,  and  so  have  fully  paid  for 
them  in  exertion  of  some  sort  or  other,  if  not  in  money.    jB^or  in^ 
stance,  we  have  particular  examinations  risine  one  above  another  in 
point  of  difficulty,  and  for  one  or  other  of  these  (the  next  higher 
above  his  last)  each  boy  is  working.     He  can  offer  himself  for  ex* 
amination  whenever  he  supposes  himself  to  be  ready,  and  if  he  passes 
he  has  a  certificate  of  his  navin^  d<me  so  written  by  the  examiner  in 
the  first  page  of  some  book  which  the  boy  chooses  out  of  the  stock« 
There  is  no  fear  that  he  or  his  friends  at  home,  to  whom  he  takes 
his  prize  in  triumph,  should  undervalue  such  a  book  as  having  cost 
nothing.     So  with  the  books  acquired  by  another  kind  of  exertion 
—the  prizes  of  the  cricket  matches.    Each  boy  on  the  winning  side 
chooses  his  book,  and  then  his  name  is  written  in  it,  and  the  score 
of  the  match  pasted  into  the  first  leaf.    He  will  not  undervalue  this* 
I  have  watched  several  instances  of  big  boys  backward  in  ieamii^ 
winning  good  cricket  prizes,  and  so  being  obliged  to  choose  books 
something  beyond  their  then  state  of  advancement.    In  such  a  case 
a  boy  that  has  any  good  in  him  never  rests  satisfied  until  he  has 
mastered  his  book,  and  in  his  efforts  to  do  so  gets  more  good  in  ho- 
liday time,  and  with  no  help  but  that  of  his  firiends  at  home,  than  he 
would  by  a  good  long  time  of  regular  schooling.    To  the  younger 
ones  we  give  tickets  for  regpilar  and  early  attenoanoe  at  school,  good 
writing,  and  other  such  things,  with  which,  often  with  money  of 
their  own  to  help  up  the  amount,  they  buy  books*     We  dbo  sell  a 
flpreat  many  for  money  to  those  who  can  afford  to  spend  it.    A  prioe 
Ust  hangs  in  the  room,  the  prices  being  under  the  real  cost,  but  not 
so  very  much  so  as  to  let  the  boy  feel  that  any  book  he  may  buy  ia 
not  a  real  purchase. 

You  wisned  me  to  speak  of  the  chi^  as  well  as  of  the  Schools, 
and  to  give  its  past  and  present  expenses.  Themijority  of  our  bovs 
did  not  ffo  to  public  worship  at  sil  on  Sundav,  as  I  nave  ahready 
said,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  many  of  their  parents.    A  boy 
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80  brwight  1^  hM  great  difficulty,  io  be^pnniqg  to  |^o,.aod  m  pene* 
rering  afterwArds.     We  found  bjr  sneaking  to  them  individually,  how 
gild  tiiej  would  be  of  a  place  to  whieh  thej  could  go»  a»  to  their  own 
regular  place  of  vcorshipy ,  where  thej  could  be  certain  of  being 
wfllcomey  and  would  be  free  from  the  feeling  of  atrangeneas  witn 
whieh  a  fj«tory  boy  walks  into  an  ordinary  church.    We  could  not 
ibd  anj  place  with  room  in.it»  nearer  than  the  little  church  in 
Battersea  Fields.     In  the  autnfim  of  1848»  we  took  one  of  the  gal- 
leries io  that  church  for  the  fiootorj  boya,  and  got  room  in  the  body 
of  the  church  for  the  day  school  boYS^  but  the  diatanoe  waa  incon- 
Teniently  great*  and  the  church  ao  vilely  ventilatedf  that  on  Sunday 
evening  the  gallery  Waa  always  stifling.     The  gaa  and  heat  used  to 
pot  half  the  Tonng  boys  to  aleep^  and  to  make  me  ill  for  a  good  way 
into  the  week.    We^  therefore,  gladly  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
resMving.     We  had  taken  a  lease  of  8t.  Paul's  Chapel,  m  Kenmng- 
ton  Lane,  at  the  instance  o£  a  clergyman  who  thought  of  accepting 
the  oiBce  of  chaplain,  and  made  it  a  condition  that  he  ahould  have 
some  phu^  for  Sunday  services.     The  incumbent  of  the  district  waa 
then  anxioaaly  looking  out  for  a  place  for  an  additional  service,  and 
begged  that  it  might  be  in  this  chapel,  aa  the  dergyman  q^oktfi  of 
hadon  further  consideration  refused  the  chaplaincy,  so  that  we  could 
not  immediately  occupy  it  ourselves.   To  this  we  agr^d.  and,  joining 
oor  forces  with  bis,  he  finding  the  minister  and  we  the  place>  we  cot 
the  chapel  licensed,  and  re-opened  it  in  the  spring  of  1649,  renoiOTing 
our  boys  thither  from  Battersea  Fielda.    The  place  waa  in  a  poor 
nougfa  state  when  we  eot  the  lease,  and  it  cost  a  great  deal  to  put  it 
into  decent  order.     Tne  whole  expenses  to  31st  December,  1851, 
have  been  XI 196,  and  the  present  annual  expenses  are  about  £260, 
Tbe  boys  fill  the  two  galleries  and  do  all  the  conffregational  part  of 
the  service.    The  girls  sit  below  and  also  a  good  many  of  the  men 
and  their  familiea.    The  men  who  attei^d,  form^  however^  only  a 
small  nroportiop  of  our  whole  number,  as  we  do  not  of  course  wish  to 
disturo  any,  whether  men  or  boys,  who  are  already  going  to  their 
own  regular  places  of  worship,  but  only  to  catch  those  who  were 
Dot  before  in  the  habit  of  going  anywhere,  a  class,  the  uumber  of 
which  oar  plans  h»ve  happily  yerj  greatljr  diminishedi  and  are  still 
steadily^  though  not  now  rapidly  diminishing.    The  neighbours  fill 
aoT  space  not  occupied  by  ourselves,  holding  their  seats  on  notice  of 
hemg  expected  to  quit,  as  the  increa.«ine  attendance  of  our  men  and 
boys  may  require  us  to  keep  the  chapel  more  and  more  excluaively 
fer  ourselves.    At  first  we  took  no  monev,  but  the  chapeUwarden 
oooqikined  ao  bitterly  of  the  way  ia  which  thia  worked  against  the 
gettij^  a  regular  congregation  with  fixed  seats  for  them,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  take  a  low  rent  for  seats  from  strangers,  and  half  the  same 
rent  from  any  of  the  men  taking  seats  for  themselves  and  their  fami* 
lies;  bot  the  whole  amount  to  be  kept  below  that  of  the  officiating 
Clei^yman's  stipend,  which  had  at  first  been  borne  by  the  ^Additional 
Cqiatei'  Fvmd. '    It  waa  declared,  off  that  fund  directly  we  began  to 
Ub  immey.  sod  the  effect  of  this  change  in  the  source  of  payment, 
^heen  tom^^  the  chapel  cease  to  be  dependant  on  the  church  of 
^  dktfictf  aod^o  become  exclusively  ours.    The  amounta  given  aa 
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those  of  the  whole  past  and  of  the  present  annual  expenses,  are, 
after  adding  the  stipend,  and  deducting  the  rents  taken. 

These  amounts  for  the  chapel,  added  to  those  alreadj  named  for 
the  Factory  expenses,  make  a  sum  of  £3,289  for  the  whole  past 
expense  to  3 1st  December,  and  a  sum  of  £1,105  for  the  whole  pre- 
sent annual  expense.  With  these  figures  before  me,  I  can  understand 
how,  without  much  personal  extravagance,  I  have  been  pushed  to 
make  both  end^  meet  out  of  mj  salary  of  ;fi^lOOO  a  year. 

The  number  of  young  people  belonnng  to  all  these  schools  on  the 
day  of  your  inspection,  tne  2nd  March,  was  as  follows. — 

Belmont  Evening  School      .     .     .  211 

Belmont  Day   School      ....  103 

Night  Light  Boys*  School    ...  97 

Night  Light  Girls' School   ...  101 

512 

If  the  inspection  had  been  earlier  in  the  year  the  number  would 
have  been  a  good  deal  larger.  If  later  it  would  be  smaller,  and  a 
re-inspection  in  the  thick  of  next  winter  will  I  hope  show  800." 

So  far  for  the  educational  provisions  of  the  factory ;  but 
there  are  other  points  to  which  reference  must  be  maae>  and 
amongst  these  the  most  important  is  that  connected  with  the 
management  of  apprentices. 

Coopers,  Mr.  Wilson  observes,  are  much  employed  by  Price's 
Patent  Candle  Company ;  and  though  he  has  known  some  ex- 
cellent men  amongst  the  trade,  yet, ''  perhaps  from  their  trade 
taking  them  much  into  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  oiaking 
many  of  them  too  well  acquainted  with  the  inside  of  a  cask 
as  well  as  the  outside,"  they  are  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon ;  and,  in  consequence,  Mr.  Wilson  was  much  annoyed 
when  large  numbers  were  required  in  the  factory.  The  tJnide 
is  a  close  one,  and  regular  coopers  will  not  work  in  a  shop  with 
those  who  have  not  served,  or  who  are  not  serving,  a  regular 
apprenticeship.  It  is,  however,  strictly  in  accordance  with 
trade  rules,  that  any  freeman  of  London  may  take  apprentices 
to  his  own  or  any  other  trade,  provided  only  that  he  gets  them 
taught  the  trade ;  and  Mr.  Wilson  accordingly  took  out  his 
freedom,  .and  apprenticed  half-a-dozen  of  the  best  conducted 
lads  himself ;  had  them  placed  in  a  shop,  unmixed  with  other 
coopers,  save  one,  who  taught  them.  The  original  intention 
was  that  they  should  be  coopers  in  the  summer  only,  and  can- 
dle makers  at  the  busy  period  of  the  year ;  this  plan,  however, 
was  abandoned,  as  it  would  be  unjust  towards  them,  reg^ding 
the  learning  their  trade  as  coopers ;  and  it  was  found  also  that 
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t lie  factory  afforded  them  sufficient  employ ment  in  cooprage 
at  all  seasons.  The  entire  number  of  apprentices  in  the  fac- 
tory was,  in  the  year  1852^  twenty-five, — being  ten  coo])er:«, 
ten  engiueersy  six  carpenters,  and  one  coppersmith,  all  of  good 
character. 

Upon  the  veied  qneation  of  oTcr-time,  Mr.  Wilson  has  the 
foDoiring  observations : — 

**  As  for  overtime,  they  will  work  c^eerfalljy  when  required,  anj 
Dumber  of  hours  which   we»  lookiug  to  their  health,  dare  allow 
tfaem  to  do.     We*  howeTor,  take  as  little  as  possible  of  such  over- 
work, either  ^m  our  apprentices  or  from  any  others  in  the  factory. 
When  an  extra  quautitj  of  work  has  to  be  done,  we  take  on  addi- 
tioaa]  people,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  give  five  men  a 
<iav*«  work  each  than  to  give  four  men  a  day   aad-a  quarter  eacli, 
while  the  fifth  is  perhaps  starving.     To  act  steadily  upon  this  prin- 
ciple is  by  no  means  a  popular  proceeding,  as  there  is  not  one  man 
in  twenty  who  is  not  eager  for  overtime.     Whatever  evil  may  arise 
from  all  the  late  commotion  on  this  subject,  there  will  come  also 
oat  of  it  at  least  this  much  of  good,  that  it  will  enable  us,  and  all 
other  factory  managers,  to  quote  plenty  of  working  authority  for 
the  determmation  to  do  away  with  overtime.     We  cannot  now  be 
accused  of  harshness  and  want  of  oonsideratioa  for  our  people  for 
depriwhtg  them  of  it.     To  prevent  its  springing  up  again,  through 
the  universal  eagerness  for  it,  is  one  of  our  constant  objects  of  at- 
tention, and  has  been  so  for  years.     You  may  imagine,  then,  how 
exceedingly  ludicrous,  were  not  the  matter  now  becoming  so  deeply 
painful,  much  of  what  has  lately  been  said  upon  this  subject  of  over- 
time must  appear  to  my  brother  and  myself,  and  I  suppose  to  all 
«ho  happen  to  be  placed  by   their  business  in  the  way  of  knowing 
the  opimon  of  working  men  npon  it,  when  not  acting  under  com- 
pulsion.    And  as  for  piecework,  it  is  the  very  soul  of  many  parts 
of  the  factory.     Not  only  the  wages  would  be  half  as  much  again 
without  it,  but  the  boys  and  men   would  lose  that  smartness  and 
activity  which  are  of  at  least  as  much   value  to  them  as  to  their 
masters.     One  of  our  young  men,  at  twenty,  who  has  been  at  piece- 
work all  his  boyhood,  will  do  with  ease  and  pleasure  such  a  day's 
work  as  would  frighten  an  ordinary  time-worker  to  think  of,  and 
will  enjoy  a  cricket  match  after  it.     It  must  provoke  every  master 
in  the  country— not  so  much  to  read  the  speeches  of  the  men,  for 
tiiey  are  unhappily  committed  to  a  certain  course,  and  allowances 
most  be  made  for  their  very  strong  temptation  so  to  colour  the  facts 
IS  to  get,  if  possible,  the  sympathies  of  ricrht  thinking  people  on 
their  side — but  to  see  men  of  social  positton,  education,  and  un- 
diiabted  earnestness  of  purpose  gulled  into  becoming  their  mouth- 
pifocs  to  the  public,  and  thus  gettinjg  for  them  on  false  grounds 
soae  sympathy,  at  least,  to  encourage  them  in   continuing  for  a 
tiioe  longer  in  the  unhappy  mistake  they  have  made  instead  of  ac- 
kaowledgfng  it  at  once.     To  see  these  men  doing  this,  and  with  no 
blame  tiUcbing  to  them  beyond  that  of  allowing  their  very  ear- 
a^idaeuto  taahe  them  Ibrm  -a  strong  judgement,  and  take  a  decided 
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part  in  a  matter  upoa  which  they  are  for  want  of  the  particular 
knowledge  and  experience  required  utterly  incompetent  to  form  a 
judgement  at  all,  &nd  to  think  of  the  misery  they  are  thereby  pro- 
longing,  makes  one  feel  the  force  of  Dr.  Johnson's  maxim,  that, 
'  A  man's  eagerness  to  do  that  good  to  which  he  is  not  called  will 
betrajf  him  into  crimes/ 

This  seems  a  most  sossiping  letter^  but  really  I  had  no  ws^  of 
making  a  report  satisfactorily  otherwise  than  by  endeavouring  to 
get  into  your  minds  all  that  I  have  in  my  own  on  the  subject  in 
question,  for  to  have  given  merely  the  figures  without  the  erplana* 
tions  would  have  given  most  false  impressions.  The  last  page  is 
the  only  really  irrelevant  matter,  but  my  exooae  for  it  is,  that  while 
taking  my  tea  before  setting  to  my  own  *  overtime'  for  the  night, 
I  was  running  through  some  of  the  speeches  in  question,  and  felt 
so  boiling  over  about  them,  that  when  I  came  to  the  catch  word 
'  apprentices,*  I  could  not  help  myself.'* 

In  addition  to  the  schools  and  other  means  of  physical  and 
mental  improvement,  a  Mutual  Improvement  Society  has  been 
constituted ;  its  meetings  are  held  in  the  Bailway  Arch 
school-room,  and  of  which  Mr.  Q.  P.  Wilson  is  the  president. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  past  outlay,  and  esti- 
mated outlay  per  annum,  for  these  schools : — 


Oatlayt  to 
81st  Dec  1851 
for  vhich  It  Is 

oonsldered 
tbst  there  U 

TslaestiU 

remaining. 

Ontlajrsto 
81rt  Dec  1861     p^.^..^ 
ftir  which  no     *^2^ 
Tslue  remains  *  „„^?^.^, 
except  in  their  AnnoalootUy 

efllMts. 

£ 

X 

£ 

Candle  Factory,  Lower  Boom  and 

Furniture        -        .        ^        - 

172 

...     ... 

•••         ••• 

Candle  Factory*  Upper  Boom  and 

Furniture        -        -        -       - 

276 

•  ••     • • • 

••«          •«• 

New   Approach    to   both    these 

Booms     ..... 

5Q 

•••     ••• 

•  ••          ••• 

Night  Light  Arch  and  Furniture 

93 

..  •     •.. 

•  •  ■          •«« 

Chaplain 

•••     •«■ 

*■•     ••• 

200 

Candle  Factory  Evening  School  - 

• «     ••. 

635 

190 

Day  School         .... 

■••     >.• 

327 

130 

Night  Light  Boys' School   - 

»   a          .«• 

160 

no 

Night  Light  Girls' School    - 

••■          .*• 

96 

80 

Cricket  and  Gardens  ... 

92 

167 

80 

Summer  Excursions    ... 

•a.            ..• 

76 

65 

Tea  Parties         .... 
Total  of  Expenditure  in  the 

•••           •.. 

53 

•••     *•• 

Factories        ... 

689 

1404 

845 

Chapel 

400 

796 

200 

£1069 

X2200 

XliOS 
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The  lett^of  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilson^  from  which  we  have  gatluTod 
th««  facts  now  before  the  ijeader,  was,  with  the  Report  of  t!ie 
Education  Cbminittee,  circulated  amongst  the  Company;  and 
at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  held  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1852,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  annual  sum 
of  £1,200  ahouki  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  oX,  the  schools, 
and  of  the  other  plans,  to  that  period  supported  entirely  from 
Ids  own  private  purse  by  Mr.  Wilson ;  and  also  that  a  sum 
amounting  to  £3,289,  which  he  had  expended  in  carrying  out 
his  mtem,  should  be  r^mid  to  him.  Every  body  knows,  or 
shoaid  know,  Sidney  Smith's  aphorism,  which  declares  that 
we  are  all  naturallv  charitable  :  '^  A.  never  sees  B.  in  want  but 
he  wishes  C.  forthwith  to  rdieve  himi"  Mr.  Wilson  however, 
is  not  of  this  class  of  philanthropists.  At  the  meeting  to 
which  we  have  referred,  aft^  tlie  resolution  had  been  passed, 
he  rose  and  said  : — 

**  I  wUJ  use  the  few  minutes  in  which  the  Chairman  is  employed 
m  committiog  the  last  resolution  to  writing,  in  sayinff  a  few  wordfi 
upon  it.     All  the  roeo  and  bo^s  of  the  factory  have  believed  that  the 
monej  spent  for  the  schoob  and  other  such  matters  was  mine ;  and 
no  dooht  the  willingness  to  spend  freely  for  such  pnrpo.se8  has  had  a 
good  effect  upon  them.     But  1  should  fear  that  much  of  that  ffood 
<ffiect  mieht  be  lost,  if  it  turned  out  that  the  money  spent,  and  for 
the  spenmog  of  which  I  go^  credits  was  not  mine  after  all,  but  the 
Company's.     For  this  reason  alone,  even  had  there  been  no  other,  I 
dare  not  take  the  monev  back  into  my  own  pocket.     1  have  already, 
some  time  since,  settled  this  question,  for  ma^y  in  our  factory  being 
fthareholdera,  copies  of  the  letter  so  much  and  so  kindly  commented 
open  to-day,  necessarily  went  into  it,  and  I  did  not  like  to  let  these 
copies  appear  there  witnout  carrying  marked  upon  them  the  destina- 
too  of  any  money  which  might  be  repaid  to  me  for  the  expenses  of 
ptKt  years.      For  this^  and  for  another  reason  which  will  appear 
imo)ediately,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  factory,  or  at  least  to  its  very 
MiflBcient  refvesentative — the  large  number  of  its  very  best  men 
forming  the  new  society  which  you  have  seen  alluded  to  as  having 
just  now  sprung  up.  Of  this  letter  I  shall  now,  with  your  permis-sioii, 
read  the  beginning  and  one  other  short  extract.     '  To  my  fellow 
members  of  the  Belmont  Mutual  Improvement  Society.     My  dear 
Friends, — I  wish  to  give  each  of  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Brownrigg  and  Mr.  Conybeare,  about  our  schouls, 
and  about  the  moral  state  of  the  factory  generally.     Will  you,  eacli 
of  yon,  oblige  me  by  reading  that  letter  very  carefully,  and,  if  you 
find  anything  in  it  which  may  appear  to  contain  any  mis-statement, 
or  any  ndse  colouring,or  in  any  way  to  give  an  untrue  impression  of  the 
state  of  the  factory  in  a  moral  and  educational  point  of  view,  will  you 
point  it  out  to  one  or  other  of  your  committee.  When  you  have  done 
this,  I  shall  beff  of  your  committee  to  hold  a  special  meeting,  at  which 
iu  members,  who  will  thus  have  among  them  the  views  of  every  one 
in  the  Society,  may  compare  notes  together,  and  decide  whether  any. 
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and  if  so,  what  corrections  should  he  made  in  my  letter,  to  make  it 
perfectly  accurate  in  all  points,  and  thus  to  give  an  absolutely  true 
impression  to  those  who  read  it,  of  the  true  state  of  the  factory. 

'  Of  course  I  shall  not  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee; 
Mr.  Craddock  and  Mr.  Day  will  report  to  me  whatever  may  be 
decided  at  it. 

<  One  of  my  reasons  for  wishing  my  letter  to  undergo  this  revision 
is  that  I  want  to  get  it  completely  adopted  by  you  as  your  own.  I 
should  like  it  to  express  your  feelinffs  as  much  as  roinCi  so  that  I 
may  have  been  your  spokesman,  as  it  were,  in  the  matter.  In  this 
way  it  will  not  be  so  much  my  letter  to  Mr.  Brownrigg  and  Mr. 
Oonybear  as  the  letter  of  the  factory  as  a  body  to  the  thareholders  as 
a  body  :  a  communication  between  two  friends  compelled  by  circumstai^ 
ces  to  live  apart,  but  who  may  not  on  that  account  be  the  less  cmxious 
for  each  other* s  welfare* 

Gentlemen,  the  result  of  this  application  to  the  new  society  was, 
first  a  thorough  discussion  of  my  educational  letter  by  the  full  Mam- 
aging  Committee  of  sixteen^  and  then  the  unanimous  and  most  hearty 
adoption  of  that  letter  as  their  own.  You  will  feel  with  me  that 
this  stamps  a  very  ereat  additional  value  upon  it. 

The  remaining  short  extract  which  I  have  to  read,  gives  the  des- 
tination of  the  j£'d,2899  you  are  now  so  kindly  returning  to  me.  *  If 
the  Company  should  vote  to  me  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
schools  in  past  years,  this  shall  be  the  first  beginning  of  a  fund  for 
building,  somewhere  near  the  factory,  a  beautiful  chapel  for  our- 
selves, wilh  }our  society's  rooms  on  one  side,  and  schools  on  the 
other.* 

To  the  contents  of  this  extract  I  have  only  to  add  that^  from  the 
way  in  which  the  matter  has  been  viewed  by  the  few  friends  to  whom 
it  bus  been  mentioned,  there  is  a  good  hope,  that  many  more  thou- 
sand pounds  will  be  forthcoming,  so  that  our  work  may  presently 
assume  as  much  beauty  materially,  as  that  which  it  already  possesses 
morally,  in  the  pictures,  at  least,  drawn  of  it  in  some  of  the  flattering 
speeches  of  to  day,  to  which  pictures  it  must  now  be  the  constant 
endeavour  of  us  all  to  give  more  and  more  of  reality.'* 

Having  thus  sacceeded  in  proving  the  excellence  of  his  ar- 
rangements^ Mr.  Wilson  became  once  more  a  benefactor  to  the 
Company.  He  believed  that  if  a  greater  interest  in  the  work 
coula  be  given  to  the  persons  employed,  it  would  be  found 
advantageous  in  every  respect.  I'here  was,  it  appeared^  no 
necessity  to  create  this  spirit ;  it  existed  so  fully  and  plainly 
that  one  of  the  foremen,  speaking  of  the  workers,  remarked 
to  Mr.  Wilson, — "To  look  at  them,  one  would  think  each  was 
engaged  in  a  little  business  of  his  own,  so  as  to  have  only 
himself  effected  by  the  results  of  his  work.'*  But  Mr,  Wilson's 
great  desire  was  to  preserve  this  spirit ;  and  to  secure  this  ob- 
ject he  proposed  the  following  plan  : — 

*'  We  would*  along  with  the  thanks  of  the  Directors,  have  it  made 
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known  in  the  Factory,  that  it  is  their  intention,  should  the  business 
of  the  year  prove,  as  it  promises,  very  sacceasful,  to  vote  after  the 
balancing  of  the  books,  say  on  the  Ist  March  next,  two  week's  pay 
extra  to  each  of  the  clerks  and  foremen,  and  one  week's  pay  extra  to 
efery  other  person  receiving  weekly  wages,  who  shall  have  then 
been  in  the  Company's  employment  eqmd  to  a  full  year,  and  shall 
hsf  e  conducted  himself  nnexceptionably  during  the  time  ;  and  half  a 
week's  pay  to  those  who  shall  have  been  four  months  (to  meet  the  case 
of  the  number  of  new  people  taken  on  in  the  present  preraof  work^, 
with  discretion  left  to  ourselves  to  raise  any  of  the  second  class  who 
msyhave  been  particularly  deserving  into  the  first. 

we  propose  that  the  Saturday  half-holiday  of  the  summer  should 
be  maife  a  real  half*holidav,  instead  of  being,  aa  at  present,  a  mere 
smogement  oi  the  men  themselves,  sanctioned  by  us,  to  work  more 
00  nve  days  of  the  week,  and  less  on  the  sixth.  The  regular  tea-time 
is  half.past  five  o'clock,  but  in  summer,  it  has  always  been  altered  to 
six,  for  the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  to  lengthen  thus  by  half  an 
boor,  the  work  of  each  of  those  days ;  and  the  dinner  hour  for 
Saturday  has  been  made  half-past  one,  instead  of  half -past  twelve, 
so  as  to  gain  another  hour  here,  and  thus  to  earn  the  half  holiday  of 
not  returning  to  work  after  dinner  on  Saturday.  We  now  propose 
that  the  tea-time  should  remain  half-past  five  in  summer,  as  well  as 
in  winter,  and  that  the  Saturday  ainner«time  in  summer  should 
remaiB  as  in  winter,  and  that  the  Saturday  after-dinner  time  should 
be  given  up  by  the  Company,  the  work  ceasing,  as  far  as  possible, 
At  luJf»past  twelve  o'clock. 

Itt  some  cases,  for  instance,  of  those  who  are  piece-workers  all 

the  year  round,  or  of  those  whose  work  cannot  stop  at  half-past 

twelve  on  Saturdav  afternoon  (for  there  are  parts  of  the  work  which 

nefer  can  stop  without  loss  to  the  Company  between  twelve  o'clock 

on  Sunday  night  and  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night),  it  would  be 

alooit  the  making  of  a  man  or  boy,  after  a  years'  hard  work,  to  pay 

bim  a  fortnight's  wages  (which  would  be  equal  to  the  summer  weekly 

bdf  holiday),  and  to  let  him  go  for  that  time  to  friends  in  the  coun- 

tiy,  if  be  has  anj,  or  if  he  has  not»  then  to  the  sea-side.     He  comes 

back,  eepedally  if  a  boy,  a  different  creature  from  what  he  was  when 

be  went  away,  in  point  of  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  and  fitness  for 

tnother  year's  hard  work  ;  and,  for  such  hard  work  as  ours  is  at 

present,  a  man  or  a  boy  at  hi^  best  in  these  respects  will  not  find 

that  he  has  much  vigour  to  spare. 

This  last  summer,  also,  we  sent  away,  at  different  times,  five  boys 
to  the  country  ;  three  of  them,  being  apprentices,  had  money  of  their 
own ;  the  apprentices  having  a  certain  amount  of  weeklv  wages  paid 
oat,  and  a  small  weekly  sum  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  bookn,  to 
He  at  interest)  and  not  to  be  touched  except  in  very  special  cases. 
To  each  of  these  three  we  paid  out  £5  of  his  own  money,  that  he 
might  invest  it  in  good  health.  The  other  two  boys  had  no  means 
of  th«r  own,  and,  indeed,  had  been  helped  by  the  Sit  k  Fund  of  the 
^kctory  through  long  and  dangerous  fevers.  They  n  turned  to  their 
•ork,  but  it  wss  plain  that  toey  were  losing  strength  again  daily, 
instead  of  gaining  it.     They  would  probably,  like  too  many  a  factory 
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boy  before  them,  on  retamiDg  to  bts  work,  pulled  down  by  fever, 
have  continued  to  get  weaker  and  weaker  at  it,  until  compelled  to 
leave  it  altogether  ;  and  here  would  cease,  according  to  the  establiahed 
trade  prmciple  of  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  all  eonnection 
between  their  master  and  them*  and  he  need  not,  in  walking  through 
his  fiictory,  let  any  uncomfortable  thoughts  be  raised  in  hi5  mind  by 
two  new  and  healuiy  faces  appearing  where  two  sickly  laces  had  been 
before  ;  and,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  such  thoughts*  he  had  better  a^k 
no  questions,  for  the  answer  would  probably  be,  that,  losing  with 
their  work  the  wages  which  gave  them  their  only  chance  of  recovering 
their  strength,  they  sank  all  the  faster  after  leaving  it,  so  that  but 
few  weeks  at  home  were  needed  to  prevent  tiidr  sickly  fisces  troubling 
any  one  more.     But  the  Factory  Sick  Fund  gave  our  two  boys  £2 
each,  and  the  Company  as  much  more,  and  sent  them  off  to  Margate. 
The  two  or  three  weeks*  change  sent  these  two  and  the  other  three 
back  to  their  work  quite  different  beings,  able  to  bear  anything. 

The  money  amount  of  our  first  proposal,  that  of  the  extra  pay, 
is  about  £900.     The  amount  of  the  second  proposal,  that  of  the 
summer  holiday,  has  no  business  to  appear  in  money  at  all.     The 
true  statement  is  this:  we  are  going  to  pay  each  one  of  a  certain 
number  of  our  people  wages  for  8110  hours  in  each  future  year,  as 
we  have  in  each  po&t  year ;  but  we  are  going  to  make  them  work  in 
future  only  3006  hours  for  their  pay  of  31 10,  and  we  assert  that  out 
of  these  3006  hours'  work,  done  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  will  be 
done,  we  shall  get  more  value  than  out  of  3110  hours  in  the  ordinary 
spirit ;  and  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
which  the  decision  must  depend  so  entirely  upon  knowledge  of  the 
particular  circumstances,  that  we  are  really  the  only  competent  judges 
upon  it.     The  only  way  then  in  which  we  can  give  a  money  amomit 
for  this  second  proposal,  is  by  laying  that  if  uie  abstract  question 
were  asked,  *  What  would  be  the  money  difference  between  8110 
hours  and  3006  for  the  whole  of  those  to  whom  yon  propose  to  g^ve 
the  holiday,  supposing  the  speed  and  quality  of  the  work  to  be  alike 
in  the  two  cases  ?'  the  answer  would  be  *  about  Jb'lSOO.'    But  let  the 
real  question  be  asked,  <  What  is  the  difference  between  3006  hoars 
of  such  labour  as  you  will  have  and  3110  hours  ordinary  labour?' 
Our  answer  would  be,  *  Some  hundred  pounds,  but  we  cannot  tell 
how  many,  in  favour  of  the  smaller  number,  so  that  we  should  pre- 
fer it  to  the  other  at  the  same  price.'    If,  therefore,  this  second 
proposal  were  made  to  figure,  in  a  tabulated  statement  of  nothing 
but  figures,  as  involving  an  outlay  of  ^1200,  this,  though  true  in 
appearance,  would  be  ab^iolntely  false  in  fact.     The  cireumstance  of 
three-fourths  of  the  work  being  piece-work,   in  no  way  aflBects  the 
argument ;  for  the  time-work  and  wages  are  the  standard  to  which 
the  piece-work  and  wages  are  from  time  to  time  re^adjuated,  and 
every  improvement  in  the  power  of  work  generally  in  the   Factory 
necessarily  brings  cheaper  piece- work. 

The  third  proposal  which  we  have  to  make  consists  rather  of  an 
alleviation  of  an  evil  imposed  upon  our  people  by  the  increase  of 
business,  than  of  any  positive  and  unusual  benefit  to  be  conferred  on 
them.     Such  a  state  of  things  as  the  present  sets  at  nought  for  the 
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tiioe  our  e&deavoim  to  do  without  night  work.  Mach  of  the  factory 
most  be  worked  inoeaaMitly,  hy  one  gang  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  BIX  at  night,  and  another  from  six  at  nicfht  till  six  in  the  morning. 
The  two  hcmra  which  the  night  works's  have  between  leaving  oiT 
work  at  six  and  their  breakfaat  time  (answering  for  supper)  at  home 
it  eigfat»  make  a  difficulty,  alluded  to  in  a  former  report.  In  the 
sonuner  this  was  well  got  over  by  the  cricket ;  at  which  indeed  they 

Sayed  on«  in  spite  of  cold  fog  and  white  frost»  well  into  October, 
at  now,  with  a  g^reatly  increased  number  of  night-workers,  and 
with  any  out  of  door  employment  out  of  the  qnestion,  we  propose 
to  sUow  tlie  boys  to  spend  these  two  hours  in  the  factory ;  and  for 
this  purpose  we  propose  to  make  sufficient  washing  arrangements  to 
enabie  them  to  clean  themselveSf  and  then  to  provide  them  with  a 
phun  breakfast,  which  will  be  prepared  very  cheaply  in  the  large 
way*  eonsistinflr  of  an  allowance  or  bread  and  butter  with  tea  or 
c&Se^  After  being  freshened  up  bv  this,  they  may  set  to  work  at 
readiog,  achooling*  chess-pli^ng,  taijoring,  shoemaking,  or  anything 
ebe  the^  may  have  a  fancy  for,  and  we  may  be  able  to  teach  them, 
ontii  it  IS  time  to  go  home  and  get  to  bed*  The  two  hours  so  spent 
ifl  our  comfortable  school-rooms,  and  after  a  good  washing  and  break- 
fast, will  be  A  great  benefit,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  the  poor  boys  ; 
and  also  their  going  to  bed  alter  these  two  hours  will  be  better  for 
them  than  taking  tbeir  meal  at  the  family  breakfast,  and  getting  into 
bed  immedixlely  afterwards. 

The  way  in  which  we  propose  to  carry  out  the  washing  arrange- 
ments above  apoken  of  is,  by  giving  up  for  them  the  present  cooper»* 
shop,  which  forma  the  basement  story  of  the  building  of  which  the 
two  scbootrooms  are  the  two  upper  stories;  putting  up  a  new 
coopen*  thop,  which  may  cost  pertiaps  £150,  in  another  part  of  the 
factory.  Toe  washing  room  so  made  will  be  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion also  to  the  evening  school,  one  which  we  have  always  looked 
forward  to  obtsmung  some  time  or  other,  feeling  that  the  school 
arrangements  were  quite  incomplete  without  it,  as  many  of  the  boys 
live  too  far  awsty  to  be  able  to  go  home,  clean  themselves,  get  their 
tea,  sad  come  K>aok  aeahi  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  school.  The 
iaoie  madunerj  which  funiishes  the  morning  breakfast  for  the  night 
bojfs,  will  answer  for  tea  at  night  for  those  of  the  day  boys  who  live 
at  any  distance^  and  this  at  a  cost  to  them  ouite  as  small  «is  that  at 
vbic£  they  ootdd  get  their  tea  at  home.  But  this  is  a  digression 
from  the  prescsH  anbject,  ^at  of  the  night- work. 

Our  next  proposal  refers  to  the  sick  fund  mentioned  incidentally 
ihofe.  This  has  now  existed  for  some  years,  and  has  been  tlie 
neans  of  very  moch  good  to  the  Factory.  It  is  mana^^ed  by  a  small 
coomiittee  of  the  foremen,  acting  through  the  sick  visitor,  and  in 
nicb  a  way  as  not  in  the  sli^test  degree  to  incline  the  men  and  boys 
to  kiok  for  help  from  it  in  place  of  saving  up  for  themselves,  or  join- 
iog  benefit  societies.  On  the  contrary,  a  man  belonging  to  a  benefit 
Mciely  knows  that  he  will  be  helped  from  this  fund  all  the  more 
raadiiy  on  that  aocouot,  should  he  fall  into  distress  in  any  of  the 
nan?  ways  for  which  his  benefit  society  cannot,  with  its  fixed  rules, 
St  au  adequately  provide,  while  this  fund,  with  its  perfect  freedom 
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of  action,  can  deal  with  each  case  separately  ;  and  there  h  Dot  in 
the  receiving  help  from  it  anv  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  benefit 
society,  because  it  is  understood  that  no  one  h«aanj  claim  whatever 
upon  the  fund.  Many  subscribe  to  it  wh»  never  have  taken,  and 
never  would  think  of  taking  any  help  from  it»  feeling  that  it  is,  so 
to  8peak,  just  the  Factory's  charity  purse,  from  which  none  hot  the 
really  necessitous  should  be  helped.  It  is  understood  in  the  Factory 
that  every  person  receiving  more  than  ten  shiUings  a  week  wa«^ 
subscribes  to  it  a  penny  a  week,  and  every  person  receiving  less  than 
ten  shiUings  subscribes  a  halfpenny.  Our  proposal  is,  that  the 
Company  also  should  subscribe  to  it  a  penny  a  week,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year,  for  every  person  in  its  employment, 
those  receiving  less  than  ten  shilling^  as  well  as  the  others,  for  they 
being  more  helpless,  draw  more  heavily  npon  the  fund  in  long  illness 
than  the  others.  The  fact  of  the  Company  contributing  so  largely 
will  slso  remove  any  soreness  felt  by  the  few  who  may  not  be  very 
willing  to  subscribe,  and  who  yet  have  felt  themselves  nnable  to 
refuse,  for  the  subscription  is,  in  fact,  almost  compulsory. 

We  spoke  above  about  washing  arrangements  for  the  night  work 
boys,  but  it  is  most  desirable  that  much  more  than  this  should  be 
done,  and  we  propose  that  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  our  doty  to 
provide,  when  and  as  we  may  be  able,  for  the  personal  cleanliness 
of  the  factory  people  generally.  Seeing  that  the  business  is  such  as 
to  dirty  them  beyond  all  power  of  ordinary  home  appliances  to 
clean$e>  this  seems  only  reasonable. 

We  propose  to  copv,  as  far  as  our  different  circumstance  a  will 
permit,  such  admirable  arrangements  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  at  Thames 
Bank^  and  of  Messrs.  Ackroyds,  near  Ualilax,  for  providing  cooking 
accommodation  for  the  men,  and  a  good  room  to  eat  their  meals  in. 
The  first  outlay  in  this  may  be  £300,  and  the  annnal  expense  JCI5U, 
but  the  munej'  will  come  back  again  twice  over,  in  the  power  gained 
from  it  of  dom^  awav  with  the  practice  of  men  who  live  too  far 
aw  ay  to  get  their  meals  at  home,  ioterrvpting  their  work  for  a  minute 
or  two  a  little  time  before  the  bell  rings,  to  put  their  coffee  pots 
on,  or  their  food  to  cook ;  a  practice  which  it  woold,  of  course, 
be  easy  to  stop  by  authority,  but  not  right  to  do  so^  nor  even  worldly 
wise,  for  when  men  are  treated  unkindly  even  in  small  matters  like 
this,  they  may  be  tempted  to  show  in  their  work  as  little  considera- 
tiun  for  the  master's  interest  as  he  shows  for  their  oonifort. 

When  we  hare  got  the  cooking  arramRments  and  good  room  for 
meals,  we  si.all  let  no  night  boy  out,  aft^  coining  in  at  six  in  the 
exrning,  till  leaving  at  eight  in  the  morning.  At  present,  the  night- 
workers  have  their  first  and  chief  meal  at  nine  at  laght,  and  being 
without  suiBcieut  cooking  means  in  the  Factory,  we  are  obliged  ta 
Irt  theui  out  to  i:et  it ;  but  it  is  very  bad  to  do  so,  for  most  of  the 
ptj«oe>  o|Hru  for  them  at  that  huur  are  very  blackguard  ones ;  and  a 
boy  gitting  noar  manhood,  and  of  unfixed  character,  perh^s  a 
new  comer  into  the  Factory,  and  taking  mors  munsi  tlum  be  has 
btHO  u>ed  to  the  |Hte<54*$sion  of  before,  is  in  hr  more  danger  of  set* 
ting  into  mischief  then,  than  at  any  time  of  the  day  work.  The 
«or>t  pUoes  are  the  beer  shops,  into  which  if  e  boy  cbooeee  to  go 
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in  tbe  dsjr-tnney  and  is  thereby  rniDed  in  body  and  mind^  it  is  no  fanlt 
of  ofin ;  bat  we  have  no  right  unnecessarily  to  heighten  his  danger 
bj  coBpeliing  him  to  bang  about  at  night  outside  the  factory,  where 
thej  stud  at  all  times  ready  for  him  to  be  coaxed  Into,  there  to  take 
his  first  lessons  in  *  life'  in  the  shape  of  smoking,  drinking  and 
giaUing. 

We  propose  to  rent  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  Factory,  with 
grass  and  trees  upon  it,  and  to  place  a  care  Ail  person  in  charge,  with 
s  good  supply  of  books,  on  tbe  summer  Sunday  afternoons,  from 
two  o'clock  tiU  five ;  and  to  let  the  boys,  and  such  of  the  men  as 
choose,  come  here  and  sit  about  in  the  shade  reading.  At  present 
this  part  of  the  Sunday  is  a  great  difficulty  with  our  younger  boys  ; 
tfanr  parents  often  shut  them  up  in  tbe  house,  too  often  close  and 
QDbealth^,  except  at  tbe  times  for  going  to  the  chapel  in  the  morning 
apd  evemng.  and  dius  give  them  a  gloomy  day  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  misdiief  in  tbe  streets ;  for  the  younger  boys  will  not,  as 
Dsoy  of  the  elder  ooe^  do,  take  a  good  walk  clear  away  from  the 
low  part  of  town  in  which  their  homes  are ;  but  tbe  parents  would 
be  delighted  to  send  them  to  any  place  where  they  would  at  once  be 
is  tbe  open  air  and  out  of  mischief.  We  cannot  yet  say  the  exact 
cost  of  this,  but  it  will  not  be  anything  considerable. 

The  men's  Mutual  Improvement  Society — which  is  in  no  way  in- 
terested in  the  educational  votes  of  last  March — ^havinv  now  been 
b  existence  some  length  of  time,  and  succeedii^  so  well  as  to  leave 
00  doubt  of  its  permanence  and  usefulness,  we  propose  to  pay  to  h 
i  100  as  the  Company's  subscription  for  this  year.  They  have  found 
it  absolutely  necessary,  on  account  of  tbe  varying  states  of  progress 
^  the  members,  to  take  a  house,  in  order  to  get  several  different 
classrooms;  using  the  night 'light  school  room,  which  we  lent  to 
tb^m  at  night  for  their  first  start,  only  as  a  reading  and  lecture  room. 
We  propose  also  £60  for  a  similar  Society  now  setting  hard  to 
work  in  the  Battersea  Factory.  The  members  of  this  belonged  at 
ftnt  to  the  Society  here,  but  tbe  walk  of  an  hour  out  and  an  hour 
borne  again  was  found  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  properly  attending 
it,  and  has  led  them,  in  the  increasing  importance  of  the  Battersea 
Factory,  and  increasing  number  of  those  employed  in  it,  to  set  up 
for  themselves :  also  £25  for  a  sodety  of  tbe  same  sort  in  the  Manor 
Street  Factory ;  and  Jt25  for  an  important  class,  formed  chiefly 
oamtf^  the  Belmont  apprentices,  and  superintended  by  the  head  en- 
poeer  and  the  foreman  of  the  carpenters,  and  which  they  call  the 
Experimental  Glass ;  but  which  at  present  is  hard  at  work  making  a 
ict  of  philosophical  apparatus :  engineer  apprentices,  coppersmith, 
carpenters  and  coopers,  all  working  in  their  own  time,  each  at  what 
be  b  best  able  to  do  towards  this  purpose ;  so  that  the  money  they 
re({atre  is  chiefly  for  material,  and  each  £\  given  them  will  become 
^  or  Jt9  in  value  of  apparatus  by  their  labour  put  upon  it.  It  is 
*s  sdmirable  method  (we  can  say  so,  because  it  was  devised  by  tbe 
foreiseo  and  the  boys  themselves,  without  any  suggestion  from  us) 
of  advancing  our  mechanic  ^>prentices  in  knowlec^e  and  skill,  and 
*ill  also  bring  into  view  tbe  particular  capabilities  of  the  other  bovs 
of  the  Fartory  allowed  to  join  them,  and  will  thus  guide  us  in  the 
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c;lioice  of  future  appruiilicei.  Th^  hupe  to  emploj  tonic  of  the 
summer  half- hoi i liar's  in  visiting  different  factoriea  to  vhich  we  may 
be  able  U>  iotroUuou  them. 

We  propone  tbat  it  should  be  put  upon  us  m  a  part  of  our  ordi- 
nurj  daty  to  make  Brrangementa  for  receiving  into  tfae  Gompanj'a 
chargp,  to  lie  at  interest,  or  to  Ix?  puid  out  at  »aj  time  on  demand, 
any  part  of  the  wages  of  our  people  which  thej  may  wish  so  to  put 
away,  in  however  small  separate  snou.  We  are  aware  tbat  ibii 
opening  of  a  private  savings'  bank  for  (rhich  the  Compau)'  will  be 
responsible,  although  a  trifling  and  perfectly  safe  thing  at  Hrst,  miglit 
bring  very  evil  consequences  hei-eiifter,  unless  arranged  with  all  tlie 
caution  which  sncb  a  poesibility  of  fiitare  evil  points  out  as  -necessary. 
Hut  the  reaponeibility  incurred  and  caution  required  by  such  a  mea- 
sure are  not  a  tenth  part  so  great  as  the  responsibility  incurred  atid 
caution  required  in  tne  Company's  daily  buriuess  t  x^  that  this  is  no 
sufficient  reaaon  against  tho  proposal. 

Rut  in  our  case  the  first  .'avin^-s  must  often  be  single  pennies  and 
other  sums  not  exceediog  aiipeocc,  for  many  of  our  boys  have  an 
understanding  with  their  mothers  that  threepence  ch'  sixpence  a  week 
is  the  most  that  they  can  afford  to  let  them  keep  for  their  own  pur- 
poses out  of  their  wages. 

That  the  boys  will  be  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  facilities  for 
saving  baa  already  been  proved  to  the  factory.  We  have  known  aa 
much  as  £87  in  the  han<b  of  one  man,  the  savings  of  tke  boys  in  his 
part  of  the  work,  they  having  conlideace  in  him,  and  he  being  »lwaTs 
at  hand  at  wages  time ;  and  a  good  deal  is  done  in  smaller  nims  in 
this  way  of  men  persuading  boys  about  them  to  save,  and  the  boys 
making  them  their  bankers  to  help  them  to  do  so.  We  have  also 
recdved  small  sums  in  the  school-room.  But  these  Uitle  private 
plans  are  all  defective  and  quite  insufficient. 

We  propose  in  all  parts  of  the  Factory  where  regularity  of  time 
is  of  importance,  to  secure  this  by  an  annual  money  reward  of  mo- 
derate amount,  to  those  only,  however,  whose  conduct  has  been 
good  in  other  respects  also.  This  will  make  more  hearty  work  tlian 
the  dread  of  fines,  or  of  dismissal,  and,  moreover,  will  show  what- 
ever fines  or  other  punishment  mav  still  be  neceasary,  to  be  so  mani- 
festly right,  as  to  make,  not  only  the  Factory  in  general,  bat  the  de- 
lioi^ueDt  himself,  sensible  of  this,  and  so  prevent  bis  mind  rising 
against  them.  This  is  a  point  of  more  delicaoy  and  importance  than 
a  person  not  led  by  circumstances  constantly  to  teUiAt  Factory  feel- 
ings would  at  first  suppose  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  eieroia*  of 
the  authority  over  him  agiunst  which  a  man's  mind  rises  so  inststntly 
and  *o  strongly,  as  a  fine  imposed  either  upon  himsejr  or  upon  s  fel- 
low workman,  unless  he  can  clearly  see  1>oth  its  justice  and  necessity  ; 
and  OS  strong  prejudices  and  fellow  feeling  are  the  spectacle  passes 
through  which  he  bcgini  to  look  for  these,  they  often  require  to  be 
made  what  the  master  thinks  moat  unneceHSarilv  plain  ben>re  he  can 
catch  sight  of  them ;  and  anger  and  soreness  of  mind,  whether  well 
founded  or  not,  are  quite  as  truiiblesome  gueats  in  a  factory  as  irre- 
gularitjf  of  tine.  Money  fines  and  atoppage  of  time  are  two  of  the 
first  points  pitched  upon  bji  clap-tEap  spcftkers  aboat  iactwy  labour. 
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for  a  man  b  ihea  cau|^fat  hold  of  bj  hit  good  side,  hia  sense  of  Justice. 
He  would  work  more  cheerful! j  for  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  than  for 
a  pound  a- week  with  a  shilling  fine  of  doubtful  propriety.  We  pro- 
pose that  in  all  cases  of  men  being  obliged  to  pay  fines  to  the  sick-fund, 
the  Company  should  papr  to  it  an  equal  amount  in  addition,  not  in 
order  to  do  away  witn  lU-feeling  about  any  fines  now  imposed,  for 
hsp|Nly  no  such  feeling  exists,  but  in  order  to  carry  his/her  the  happy 
state  of  good  feeling,  and  so  to  enable  ns  to  exercise  greater  strict- 
Dets,  and  to  feel  less  fear  of  putting  on  all  fines  of  the  propriety  and 
sdfisability  of  which  we  ourselves  feel  certain.  The  amount  so  paid 
by  the  Company  will  be  trifling. 

The  first  objection  will  probably  be,  that  we  are  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ncBt  Trading  Company,  and  that  this  fact  binds  the  Directors,  who 
are  but  trustees  of  the  joint  stock  property,  to  keep  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  the  ordinary  trade  ideas  of  their  time  and  country  in 
their  management  of  it,  whereas  some  of  these  plans  are  manifestly 
at  variance  with  these  ideas. 

We  shall  put  our  review  of  the  progress  of  the  trade  into  the 
imaginary  nrame»work  of  a  Company,  to  make  more  evident  the 
psrdklism  of  its  course  to  the  course  which  we  are  now  engaged  in 
defending. 

We  wul  suppose  a  candle  eon^fMmy  in  existence  a  moderate  number 
of  years  back.     One  of  the  then  oi;dinary  trade  ideas  was,  that  can- 
dles should  be  made  without  expensive  machinery,  by  causing  raw 
tallow  to  congeal  upon  a  clumsy  mass  of  unprepared  cotton.     Great 
eapital  was  requirea  ;  that  of  our  Company  would  not  have  been  at 
all  too  lai^ge  ;  out  the  trade  idea  said  that  nearly  the  whole  ought  to 
le  in  floating  stock,  in  candles,  that  is,  made  long  before  use,  and 
stored,  in  order  to  get  rid  by  lapse  of  time  of  some  of  the  abomina^ 
tions  incidental  to  their  imperfect  manufacture.    Now,  the  Directors 
of  such  a  Company,  if  good  men  for  their  place,  instead  of  resting 
eonteoted  with  the  ordinary  trade  ideas  or  .their  time,  would  have 
found  their  professional  instincts  grieved  ^nd  offended  by  the  barba- 
rous state  of  things  around  them.     In  this  state  of  mind,  they  would 
have  made  careful  obsrrvation  of  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
•cienee  and  machinery  into  other  trades,  and  much  cautious  consi- 
deration and  experiment  of  the  best  mode  of  introducing  them  into 
their  own.     They  would  presently  have  felt  their  way  sumcieotly  to 
decide  upon  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  capital  from  the  safe 
form  of  floating  stock  (in  which  it  could  always  be  realised  and  re- 
turned to  the  proprietors,  in  case  of  anything  goinff  wrong  with  the 
trade),  and  the  amldng  it  in  machinery,  unarealtsable,  and  indeed  of 
litde  value,  except  in  the  hope  afforded  by  it  of  future  profits.     They 
would  have  contmued  to  lay.  out  in  this  way  one  ten  thousand  pounds 
afbr  another,  until  they  had  increased  the  amount  of  sunk  capital  to 
at  least  a  hundred  times  that  sanctioned  by  ordinary  trade  ideas* 
They  would  have  quadrupled  the  labour  and  fuel  expended  upon 
each  ton  of  material,  and  would  have  complicated  so  much  the  pre*- 
vioitaly  simple  and  inexpensive  process,  that  each  particle  of  the 
material  would  have  to  be  brought  into  the  state  of  invisible  gaa^ 
and  back  again,  once  at  least,  often  twice,  in  its  passage  from  the 
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cask  to  the  mould.  And  finally,  tbey  would  have  had  the  hardihood 
to  assert^  that  all  this  expenditure  was  a  part  of  their  simple  daty  of 
managing  the  trade  of  the  Company  as  prudently  and  economically 
as  possible  ;  and  that  they  staked  their  character  as  men  of  business, 
that  the  result  would  be  the  production  of  candles  of  less  cost  than 
before,  and  of  double  valne,  and  a  consequent  enormous  pecuniary 
gun  to  the  Company.  The  result  would  have  proved  them  to  be 
right ;  but,  until  it  came,  some  of  the  proprietors  would  have  shaken 
their  heads,  and  would  have  thought  that  there  was  a  gpreat  deal  too 
much  deviation  here  from  ordinary  trade  ideas. 

This  case,  constructed  out  of  the  experience  of  the  past,  is  in 
strict  analogy  with  our  recommendations  for  the  fbture,  for  in  «ach 
there  is  one  only  reason  for,  and  one  only  reason  against  the  course 
in  question  ;  the  affirmative  reason  in  both  cases  being  confidence  in 
the  strong  conviction  of  those  in  the  best  position  for  forming  aright 
judgment,  and  the  reason  against  in  both  cases  being  contrariety  to 
'  ordinary  trade  ideas.' 

We    must,  however,  state  that    in    using  the  words  'strictest 
trade  principles  *  we  do  not  mean  that  the  definition  of  these  shoald 
be  sought  in  a  dictionary  of  political  economy,  but  in  actual  life  ;  by 
examining  trading  establishment^,  and  by  judging  by  plain  common 
sense,  which  of  them  are  in  the  highest  state  as  to  present,  and  pro- 
mise of  future,  trading  efficiency,  especially  in  their  human  machinery 
and  at  what  comparative  expenditures  of  money,  the  various  degrees 
of  efficiency  have  been  attaraed.     We  feel  certain  that  this  exami. 
nation  would  prove  that  all  such  things  as  we  are  proposing  are,  so 
fiur  as  trade  results  are  concerned,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
adoption  into  trade  of  the  principle  of  high  farming.     In  the  one,  an 
apparently  extravagant  amount  per  acre,  in  the  other  an  i4>pareQtly 
extravagant  amount  per  man,  is  expended,  and  in  each  case  with  the 
same  result,  that  of  bringing  back  again,  not  in  the  first  year  perhaps, 
but  in  a  series  of  years,  all  the  amount  expended,  and  a  large  profit 
on  it  besides.     And  at  their  first  commencement  they  were  alike 
scouted,  the  one  by  all  received  farming,  the  other  by  all  received 
trading  ideas  ;  and  their  originators  were  held  to  be  visionary 
persons,  and  extravagant,  forfeiting  their  character  as  prudent  prac- 
tical men,  and  their  right  to  the  confidence  of  such  men. 

The  expenditure  proposed  should  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
other  sums  with  which  our  concern  has  to  deal,  and  not  in  its  more 
absolute  amount.  Suppose  one  of  our  Proprietors,  not  conversant 
with  the  business,  were  to  be  told,  after  the  end  of  the  year,  hut 
before  the  balance  was  declared,  that  we  had  lost  fmak  800  to  1600 
tons  of  the  palm  oil  bought  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  that  is,  that  the 
weight  of  candles  and  oil  produced  was  this  much  short  of  the  weight 
of  palm  oil  paid  for  ;  and  that  the  money  amount  of  this  loss  waa 
near  £30,060  ;  he  might  think  that  a  business  in  which  X500a  week 
was  beii^  wasted,  must  be  going  headlong  to  ruin.  Yet  this  is  the 
real  amouot  of  the  amrenteof  trifiing  losMS,by  the  small  quantity  of 
impurity  in  each  cask,  added  t««  the  quantity  of  material  which  we 
find  it  profitable  positively  to  destroy  on  account  of  the  additional 
xfdue  given  by  the  same  process  to  the  remainder.     If  we  want  400O 
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tons  of  produce,  we  could  make  it  out  of  4000  tons  of  material,  but 
it  would  be  poor  stuff  when  it  was  made;  so,  as  we  want  the  best  pro- 
dace  we  can  get,  we  buy  not  only  the  4000  tons  absoluteljf  necessary, 
Wt  800  more,  which  we  were  under  no  necessity  to  buy,  and  which, 
to  soy  person  not  understanding  the  circumstances,  would  appear  to 
be  sheer  waste.  Now>  as  we  want  annually  XdO,000  value  of  labour, 
and,  IS  we  believe  the  best  to  be  the  cbeapebt,  we  propose  to  lay  out 
not  ooly  the  jC30,000  absolutely  necessary ,but  something  more  besides, 
and  which,  being  unnecessary,  would  have  an  appearance  of  waste  to 
lOTOQe  not  un<teratanding  the  circumstances. 

We  vould  entreat  the  Proprietors  to  look  at  the  amount  in  this 
waj,  not  as  an  absolute  but  as  a  relative  one,  and  to  admit  into  their 
zDiDds  as  a  principle,  for  our  benefit,  and  that  of  all  their  future 
managing  directors,  that  there  is  no  reason  beforehand  for  suspect- 
ing of  extravagance  any  plans  involving  an  expenditure  of  not  more 
tiuD  a  certain  moderate  proportion  of  the  whole  amount  paid  for 
labour;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  it  being  thouKht  that 
the  msnager  who  should  propose  such  plans  was  going  too  fast,  the 
presamption  would  rather  oe,  that  one  who  did  not  propose  any,  was 
going  too  slow,  and  thus  missing  the  opportunity  of  making  outlays 
vbich  would  bring  a  profitable  return. 

On  this  view,  of  looking  not  at  the  absolute  amount  of  all  such 
fxpenditure,  but  at  its  amount  relatively  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
^UMnestf,  we  should  be  disposed,  were  the  factory  our  own,  to  place 
evrry  year  to  a  separate  account,  headed  '  charges  incidental  to 
the  employment  of  labour,'  a  certain  fixed  proportion  of  the  whole 
amount  of  the  wage2«  account,  or  a  fixed  sum  per  ton  of  raw  material, 
ur  an  amount  varying  in  some  other  such  way  with  the  variations  of 
the  business  ;  and  out  of  this  amount  to  pay  such  charges  as  we  are 
now  considering,  and  also  all  educational  and  other  such  charges.'* 

We  trust  that  no  reader  of  this  Review  will  hold  that 
ve  have  inserted  these  extracts,  condensed  even  as  many  of 
tliem  are,  at  too  considerable  a  length.  We  believe  them  of 
lir^t  importauce;  the  Proprietors  of  the  Company  ordered 
seveial  thoosand  copies  to  be  printed,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
tlist  ail  who  read  this  paper  will  give  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Wilson  the  fallest  consideration. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  wisely  proposed  that  his  Company  shall 
identify  the  interests  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Factory  with 
the  welfare  and  improvement,  in  mind  and  body,  of  those  in 
it?  einployment.  They  are  to  be  men — freemen  not  serfs. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  no  esprit  d^escalier ;  he  proposes  no  schemes 
which  he  is  not  prepared  to  carry  out.  The  Christian 
Mtnaging  Director  of  the  Candle  Company  to-day^  is  but 
•pplying  to  the  workers  of  his  Factory,  the  truth  which,  in 
old  times,  the  pagan  Pliny  applied  to  agricultural  labor 
done  by  slaves,  when  he  wrote, — "Coli  rura  ab  ersastulis 
penimam  est ;  et  quicquid  agitur,  ik  desperantibus. 
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cost  of  t\i  these  new  proposals  amounted  to  almost 
per  annum  ;  and  allhough  fuUy  agreeing  wilh  Mr. 
t  in  all  his  views,  tbe  Board  thought  it  advisable  tbat 
Dsent  of  the  Proprietors  should  be  obtaiued  before  so 
in  oatlaj  should  be  made.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
:lora,  held  on  the  16th  of  December,  Iti52,-6B 
;Uira  being  present,  it  was  resolved,  with  only  two 
ient  voices,  that  Mr.  Wilson's  plan  should  be  carried 
he  two  dissentients  were  quite  willing  to  7ote  with  the 
'.y  if  thf)  resolution  were  confined  to  one  vear  as  a  trial : 
iroprietora,  residing  at  a  distance  from  London,  wrote 
ing  the  proposals.  So  far  we  have  written  of  the 
r  in  which  the  Proprietors  received  Mr.  Wilson's 
als.  What,  it  may  l>e  asked,  was  the  conduct  of  tbe 
's  P  it  was  worthy  of  them,  it  was  worthy  of  English- 
ben  the  remit  of  the  Proprietors'  Heetiog  was  known  b  the 
it  F««tonr,  the  men  arranged  among  themselves,  withoat  snj 
tion  hj  the  manBgiog  Directors,  to  hoM  a  meeting  npon  it; 
[Kordintrly,  on  the  following  Satordaj  evening,  tbe  18th 
ber,  1852,  upwards  of  500  of  the  workpeople  in  that  fartorj 
ogether.  Mr.  Craddock,  foreman  of  the  Candle- makers,  was 
to  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  proceeded  an  fallows. 
e  Chairman  said,  that  the  Mcetiiij^  was  called  to  consider  a 
■ritten  b;  the  Managing  Directors,  and  cnrdiallv  agreed  to, 

the  Bou^  and  then  by  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprie- 
kllod  on  the  prerioiu  Thiwsdaj,  for  that  apecial  parpoae.  He 
Ij  convinced  that  the  Ureting  would  feel  it  ineambent  upon 
bow,  hj  the  adoption  of  certain  resolution*,  that  tbej  were 
i  of  the  kindness  they  hail  hitherto  experienced  from  (he 
nj,  and  could  fully  appreciate  the  boons  which  the  Company 
DtaneoQily  proposed  on  Thursday  last,  to  confcr  npan  their 
iople.  for  thtiir  comfort  and  w«lfiw.  When  it  was  coaaidered 
le  proceedings  of  the  Company  were  almolt,  if  not  quite, 
edented,  it  was  certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  acts 
were  likely  to  benefit  thousands  of  the  working  classes,  by  the 
}n  of  similar  ones  in  other  factories,  should  he  property 
ded  to.  Ue  was  sure,  from  past  experience,  that  the  Gompany 
be  amply  rewarded  for  what  it  had  done,  a*  every  addition.il 

its  part  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  workpeople,  *a*  an 
nal  motive,  if  such  were  necessary,  for  every  person  to  do  M 
power  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  concern.     Ho  con- 

bj  reading  the  several  propositions  passed  at  the  MeMing  of 
oprietors,  each  of  which  was  receiTed  with  the  most  enthosias- 

'.  Pdmcb,  Engineer,  in  moving  tbe  Brst  resolution,  agreed  with 
airman  in  the  great  importance  of  the  Meeting,  as  it  was  to 
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acknowledge  that  which  was  cAlcnloted  to  benefit,  not  only  those  in 
the  CempanT's  service,  but  thousands  of  the  iudustrious  cUuises,  thv 
producers  of  the  wealth  gf  this  Country,  bv  inducing  other  emploj^- 
ers  to  imitate  and  carry  ou4:«  as  far  as  possible,  the  example  so  admi- 
rsWj  set  forth  by  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  and  he  had  no 
besitatloD  in  saving:,  that  had  the  same  good  feeling  existed  in  many 
other  factories  between  employers  and  employed  as  was  present  in 
our  own,  that  fearful  calamity,  which  acted  so  prejudicially  to  the 
interests  of  both  masters  and  workmen,  and  which  is  yet  scarcely 
forgotten  by  thousands  of  various  trades,  would  never  have  occurrea. 
He  would  conclude  by  moving : — 

'  That  we,  the  Workmen  and  boys  in  the  Company's  employ,  do 
acknowledge  with  gratitude,  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the 
Directors  and  Shareholders  in  administering  to  our  social  comforts 
and  we  pledge  ourselves,  individually  and  unitedly,  most  heartily  to 
exert  our  efforts  to  promote  in  every  way  the  interests  of  the 
Gompany* 

'  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  O.  Bkistow,  Cooper,  and 
unanimoDsly  agreed  to. 

'  Mr.  U90KKW00D,  Preosnuui,  moved  the  next  resolution,  to  the 
dfeet: — 

'  f  hat  this  Meeting,  feding  its  deep  sense  of  obKgatioa  to  J.  P. 
and  O.  F.  Wilaon,  Esqs.,the  Managing  Directors,  dearesto  express 
its  wannest  thanks  and  sincere  attachment  to  them,  for  their  untiring 
2eal  to  promote  the  comfort  of  those  under  their  direction. 

'  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Towersey,  Candle  Maker, 
and  agreed  to  with  enthnsiasm. 

*  The  followmg  resolutions  were  also  agreed  to :— > 

'That three  cheers  be  giv«i  to  the  Company,  and  the  future  pros* 
perity  of  the  concern  ; 
Which  was  responded  to  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  cheering. 

*  That  a  report  of  the  proceedings  be  forwarded  to  the  Directors 
and  Managing  Directors  of  the  Company. 

'A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  Chairman,  the 
meeting  terminated.' 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  men  of  the  Battersea  Factory  came 
together,  and  the  following  is  the  report  sent  in,  of  their  proceedings. 

*At  a  general  meeting  of  the  men  employed  at  the  Battersea 
Works  of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Companv,  held  on  the  21st  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  thanks  to  the  Directors  and 
^areholders  of  the  Company,  for  the  kind  and  liberal  grants  made 
to  them,  it  was  unanimously  resolved : — 

*  That  thev  most  heartily  adopt  the  Resolutions  passed  at  a  similar 
Meeting  held  at  the  Behnont  Works,  on  the  18th  instant. 

<  S.  I.  EoBBRTs,  Chairman:  " 

It  mtist  not  be  sapposed  that  Mr.  Wilson  attends  solely  to 
the  formal  schooling,  and  to  the  out-door  amusement  of  the 
workmen  and  boys.  He  addresses  letters  to  them  frequently  ; 
all  the  acts  of  the  Proprietors  in  which  the  employed  are 
concerned,  are  detailed  to  these  latter  in  plain,  simple,  vigor- 
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ous  language.  The  manna*  in  which  they  should  oouduct 
themselves  through  life ;  the  manner  of  attending  the  cricket 
ground;  choice  of  female  society;  the  absurdity  of 
learning  to  smoke;  parents  are  told  how  they  should  act 
towards  unruly  children^  and  are  reminded  that  if  Scripture 
commands  children  to   honor  pavents,  so  it  likewise  wains 

EarentSy  that  they  tempt  not  their  children  to  wrath;  the 
ighest  points  of  christian  duty,  the  least  and  smallest  points 
of  every  day  life  are  commented  upon ;  the  deaths  of  those 
once  employed  in  the  factory  are  turned  to  good  account  in 
working  an  improvement  in  the  living ;  and   as  we  read  we 
J  folly  understand  a  thoughtful  passage  in  a  very  grave  and 

I  valuable  book  which  teaches  that :— • 

i  *'  There  is  apparently  a  wider  golf  between  the  eapUaUsi  amd  the 

lahourert  than  under  the  oldeoy  the  domestic  aystem  ;  out  then  there 
is  compensation  for  that  in  the  unquestioned  intellectual  and  moral 
superioritj,  in  the  main,  of  the  great  capitalists  of  the  present  day, 
over  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  the  last  and  preceoing  genera- 
tions. The  employer  now,  can  do  far  more  than  the  employer  of 
the  last  century,  to  adrance  the  intellectual  and  moral  well-being 
of  the  employed.  The  verj  concentration  of  the  masses  is  favour- 
able to  concentration  in  the  means  employed,  and  all  that  is  gained 
in  concentration  is  a  gain  of  power.  The  factory  sjrstem,  too,  in 
itself,  has  a  powerful  direct  influence  on  the  character  of  the  opera- 
tive. It  is  essentially  a  system  of  method,  order,  and  co-operation. 
it  requires  corresponding  qualities  and  habits  in  the  operative.  It 
is  a  gross,  vulgar  error,  to  suppose  that  the  factory  operative  is  a 
mere  ma^ne^-devoid  of  intelligence."* 

-jj  We  have  before  us  now,  two  pamphlets,  one  consisting  of 

letters  addressed  to  the  Men  of  The  Factory,  the  other  to  the 
Boys,  both  series  were  written  in  the  course  of  the.  year  1853  ; 
the  first  extends  to  75  pages ;  the  second  to  47 ;  and  we  as!«ert, 
that  better  letters,  and  in  all  points  more  admirable  never 
were  printed.  Take,  for  example,  the  following,  addressed  to 
the  boys  :— 

WUiutm  CrtamoMT* 

"  The  next  that  we  lost  after  Thomson  was  one  whom  many  o^ 
yon  will  not  remember  nearly  so  well,  for  he  was  away  from  the 
factory,  through  illness,  more  than  a  year  before  he  died  ;  and  even 
while  be  was  in  the  factory  he  was  not  thrown  very  much  in  with 
the  best  conducted  of  you,  for  his  habits  of  life  were  not  good,  and 
also,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  could  not  join  with  us  on  the 
Sunday :  I  mean  William  Oreamour.     One  chief  thing  which  led 

*  See  "  Crime  in  England,  Its  Belation,  Character,  and  Extent,  as 
Developed  from  1801  to  1844.*'  By  Thomas  Flint  London :  Gilpin. 
1581. 
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bio  wrong  was,  I  think,  hia  hAving  a  good  toice,  beinp^  able,  as  it  is 
caiit^  *  to  sing  a  good  song.*  This  led  bitn  into  *  free-and-eas^' 
aod  other  low  singing-places,  and  there  he  fell  into  much  wur^e  sin 
thin  the  mere  going  to  such  places. 

Creamour*9  Jeeiingt  about  his  amn  sufferings. 

Now,  in  all  this  hmg  time  of  safForiiigi  Grearaour  was  able  to  feel 
Dot  oDly  contented  with  it,  but  faappj  in  it,  and  thankful  to  God  for 
seniinj^  it  upon  him*  He  was  alwajs  readj  to  say  this  in  the  inter- 
raU  between  the  attacks  of  extreme  pain,  and  in  saying  it  he  was 
eriiieatly  speaking  from  his  heart.  For  on  his  death-bed  he  had 
learned  to  enter  a  little  into  the  meaoiog  of  the  word  eternity,  and 
therefore  felt  that,  if  even  years  of  agony  were  necessary  to  prepare 
bim  for  passing  into  it,  he  would  far  rather  have  them  than  have  years 
of  the  greatest  happiness  and  afterwards  pass  into  eternity  unpre- 
pared. And  he  believed  the  greatness  and  length  of  pain  were 
quite  necessary  for  him  :  he  felt  that,  if,  instead  of  being  struck 
down  on  a  bed  of  suffering,  he  had  gone  on  year  after  year  in  health 
and  strenjrth,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  God  at  all,  but 
would  have  still  followed  his  pleasure,  without  caring  whether  in 
ritrht  thin^fs  or  wrong,  and  would  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse 
nntil  thoroughly  hardened. 

Death-bed  Repentance. 

Now  though  it  must  make  us  b«ppy  to  see  a  person  to  all  appear- 
ance turned  to  God  even  just  before  leaving  this  world,  yet  think 
how  wretched  a  thing  the  life  and  death  of  such  a  person  are  in 
comparison  with  the  life  and  death  of  one  who  does  not  wait  for 
Mckn^ss  or  suffering  to  turn  him,  but  obeys  God*s  call  when  still  in 
joutb,  and  health,  and  strength,  and  so  gives  all  the  energy  of  his 
life  to  His  service,  instead  of,  as  the  other  does,  giving  only  the 
m^erable  remains  of  life  after  all  its  energy  has  been  given  to  the 
>t;rvice  of  sin. 

No  Popery  / 

Before  leaving  Creamour's  death-bed^  it  is  is  worth  remarking 
to  you  how  good  a  place  it  was  for  learning  the  wrongness  of  a 
prardee  that  we  zealous  Protestants  are  very  apt  to  let  ourselves 
^1  into — the  practice  of  lumping*  up  togedier  a  great  many  things, 
^>tDe  very  good,  some  very  bad,  and  some  neither  good  uor  bad, 
aod  sticking  the  label  '  Popery'  upon  the  whole  bundle,  and  then 
diinking  it  a  religious  duty  to  hate,  as  something  belonging  to  the 
service  of  the  devil,  every  single  thing  in  the  bundle,  and  to  err  out 
atfain»t  any  one  whom  we  may  see  trying  to  use  any  of  these  things 
in  h^  service  to  God. 

I  told  you  that  Creamour  was  very  often  in  such  agony  that  he 
Could  neither  speak  to  nor  listen  to  any  one  at  his  bedside.  Yet 
th<»e  were  the  times  even  more  than  any  others  when  one  would 
«i^h  to  keep  religious  thoughts  uppermost  in  his  mind — times  when 
ocie  would  especially  wiith  him  to  remomber  that,  while  he  was  bear- 
IB?  this  great  pain  as  part  of  the  canse<|uences  of  his  own  sins,  and 
>«t  odIv  for  his  good,  there  was   One  who  had  borne  far  greater 
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pain,  not  for  sin  of  His  own,  bat  for  ours,  and  not  for  aoj  good  to 
Himself,  but  only  for  our  good. 

But  how  was  it  possible  to  say  all  this  to  a  person  in  too  great 
pain  to  be  able  to  attend  to  ^ou  ?  To  a  Protestant  it  would  indeed 
nave  been  impossible  to  say  it,  for  to  attempt  to  say  it  by  using  one's 
own  mouth,  and  forcing  him  to  use  his  ears  and  to  give  his  atten- 
tion, would  have  been  mere  useless  croeHy  ;  and  the  only  way  of 
saying  all  one  wished  to  say,  with  almost  certain  success  and  with- 
out pain  or  effort  to  the  poor  suffererer,  would  so  offend  his 
prejudices,  that  it  would  not  do  to  make  use  of  it :  so  one  must 
submit  just  to  watch  the  suffering  in  silence,  without  attempting  to 
give  spiritual  help  of  any  sort. 

Cmcifixes, 

But  with  a  Roman  Catholic  there  was  no  such  difficulty.  To  him 
one  could  say  all  without  words  and  see  his  eyes  brighten  a  little 
even  in  his  extreme  pain,  showing  how  perfectly  he  understood 
what  was  meant,  and  yet  feel  that,  instead  of  exciting  and  exhaust- 
ing him  by  forcing  his  attention,  one  had  soothed  and  comforted 
him ;  for  the  representation,  in  a  way  to  be  taken  in  at  one  glance 
and  without  effort,  of  the  cross  and  of  our  Lord  in  His  agonv 
upon  it — ^this  held  up  before  the  eyes,  and  then  put  into  the  hand, 
said  more  than  words  could  say,  and  the  look  with  which  it  was 
received  said  more  than  words  could  say  in  the  way  of  answer. 

A  right  state  of  mind  totvards  those  of  other  parties  than  ours  in 

religion  and  politics. 

I  write  this,  however,  more  with  a  view  to  your  general  state  of 
mind  now  and  hereafter  than  to  any  particular  point  in  your  present 
practice  ;  for  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  set  you  to  work  Duying 
crucifixes  for  yourselves,  but  I  wish  you,  whenever  you  see  one  of 
your  Roman  Catholic  companions  with  one,  not  to  have  a  feeling  of 
spiritual  pride  over  him  m  your  greater  wisdom  and  freedom  from 
superstition,  but  rather  a  feeling  that,  in  this  particular  instance, 
his  education  and  habits  give  him  a  religious  help  which  yours  do 
not  give  to  you  ;  and,  if  you  do  so  feel  towards  one  of  a  diflPerent 
religious  system  from  your  own,  it  will  prepare  you  for  having  a 
proper  spirit  throughout  life  towards  people  of  all  parties  in  politics 
and  in  religion,  and  will  help  you  to  avoid  that  crying  sin  of  English- 
men, I  suppose  more  than  most  other  people,  the  praising  up  bad 
things  and  bad  people  if  tbey  happen  to  be  mixed  up  with  our  own 
party,  and  the  running  down  good  things  and  good  people  if  they 
are  mixed  up  with  the  opposite  party.  It  will  prepare  you,  in  fact, 
for  judging  of  every  thing  by  its  own  merits  without  caring  what 
name  people  may  put  upon  it :  loving  it,  and  gladly  making  use  of 
it,  if  vou  find  the  clear  stamp  of  good  upon  it ;  and  refusing  to  have 
any  tning  to  do  with  it,  if  you  find  no  such  stamp. 

Every  religious  party*  from  Roman  Catholics  to  Quakers  inclusive, 
has  an  immense  deal  of  good  in  it,  and  is  almost  sure  to  be  better 
in  some  particular  points  of  doctrine  or  practice  than  any  other 
party,  and  on  these  particular  points  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  from 
It ;  while,  on  the  other  hand*  every  religious  party,  from  Roman 
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GaliH^  to  Qmaker  in^iisiTe,  has  an  imtnense  deal  of  bad  in  it»  and 
is  aliaost  sore  to  be  worse  in  aome  other  particnlar  points  of  doctrine 
or  practice  than  anj  other  pwtj,  ana  we  ought  therefore,  while 
deeply  Taloing  all  that  we  have  learnt  of  good  and  true,  and  holding 
on  firmly  to  it,  with  thankfulness  to  God  for  our  baring  been 
tn^t  it,  yet  to  avoid  so  attaching  ourselves  to  any  party  as  to 
oblige  ourselves  to  make  its  bad  points  oar  own. 

Toryum  and  Chartism, 

The  case  is  the  same  in  politics.  There  is  much  that  is  good  and 
true  in  Chartism,  and  much  that  is  ^od  and  true  in  Toryism,  and 
in  both  there  is  much  that  is  as  opposite  to  all  that  is  good  and  true 
as  any  thing  can  well  be :  and  tne  same  may  be  said  of  all  other 
partiea  between  these  two  extremes.  Most  of  you  elder  ones  of  the 
ichool  have  a  great  dislike  to  and  fear  of  Chartism,  though  1  do  not 
know  where  you  got  it,  for  I  never  intentionallT  did  any  thing  to 
give  you  it.  <  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  this  book,  sir  ;  it  seems 
to  me  just  what  the  Chartists  say ;  I  don't  want  to  read  any  more 
of  it,'  was  said  to  me  by  one  of  you,  of  a  book  which  I  thoroughly 
liked  myself,  and  bad  therefore  brought  into  the  school  without 
bothering  mvself  to  think  whether  it  was  what  any  bodv  else  said 
or  not,  but  being  content  to  know  that  it  was  truthfully  written 
and  by  earnest  men  really  set  upon  doin^  good  to  the  country. 
Toryism,  of  course,  you  all  disHice,  as  being  of  the  manufacturing 
dasB.  But  never  let  yourselves  be  turned  against  a  man  by  hearing 
it  said  of  him,  *Oh!  he's  a  Tory,' or  <0h!  he's  a  Chartist;'  or 
against  any  thine  which  you  read  or  hear,  by  some  one  saying  of  it, 
'Oh[  that's  ChartiBm,'  or  «Oh!  that's  Toryism,'  or  in  religion, 
*0h!  thafs  Popery.' - • 

Take  (he  following  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  his  style  when 

iTitiog  to  the  men : — 

"  James  UUk 

One  name,  however,  I  must  mention,  because  the  owner  of  it 
having  left  us  for  Australia,  b  now  out  of  hearing,  so  that  there  is 
leas  need  of  delicacy  as  to  speaking  of  him :  I  mean  James  Hill,  whose 
whole  life  among  us  was  one  of  quiet  personal  influence  for  good,  as 
we  all  felt,  and  said  to  one  another,  when  the  time  came  for  his 
leaving  oa. 

Some  time  before  he  left,  another  of  our  fellow- workers  here,  one 

who  watches  eagerly  for  all  things  bearing  upon  the  good  of  the 

factory,  said  to  me  one  dav,  when  we  were  comparine  notes  as  to  how 

we  were  getting  on:  *Now  there  uMr.  James  Hill.      Everyone 

Kkes  to  bkve    anything  to  do  with  him,    for  he  is  so  kind  and 

considerate  that  he  speaks    even  to  the  little  boys  who  have  to  go 

into  his  office  as  if  they  were  of  just  as  much  consequence  as   him- 

Klf.*    He  might  have  added,  as  the  reason  of  this : — that  an  earnest 

Chmtian  nee£  no  care  or  effort  to  make  him  always  npeak  to  others, 

*  Tbis  passage,  and  that  on  "  No  Popery"  are  quite  worthy  of  "  Peter 
n/miey." 
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tever  wnrWly  rurk,  m  if  'of  just  aa  mnrh  conieqiience  as 
;'  for  he  baa    not  got  it  in  him  (o  speak  in  any  other  wjt. 

knoiring  his  own  ^pater  dutie*,Bnd  keenlj  alive  to  all  that  he 
^  to  ilo  of  what  he  sees  he  ought  to  do,  he  may,  when  Bpeabin^ 
oA  fartory  hoy,  whose  far  simpler  duties  are,  he  believ**, 
lone  than  his  own  more  difflcnlt  ones,  feel  himself  to  be  in  the 
e  of  his  euperior  in  God's  Eight ;  and  be  baa  learned  to 
r  all  thinjjS  and  all  people  according  to  the  judgment  of  Ood, 

ooeording  to  the  opinion  or  respect  of  the  world, 
npi'p  I  landing  good  character  is   almost  always  a  popular  one 
fell  known;  and    if  one  wanted  to  judge  of  James   Hill's 
itj  among  us,  it  wb«  only  necessarj  to  watch  the  feeling  of  nil 
1  bim,    when  be  was  getting  on   well  in   any  of  our  chief 

molc-hes,  as  he  almost  always  did,  perhaps  through  bia  very 
1  and  quietness.  In  our  grand  match  of  all,  when  we  beat 
establifhed  club  of  regular  cricketers,  erery  one  rejoiced  that 

liil  had  more  share  than  anyone  else  in  gaining  the  victory  — 
are  than  anyone  else  in  the  kind  encouragement,  rather  too 

I  and  expressive  to  he  very  refined,  which  the  strangers,  who 
nagcd  to  smuggle  themselves  into  the  ground,  gave  to  the 
;  such  an  •  Oo  along,  greateril'  and  '  Anttthtia  eocua-nvt 
pilchhi'  If  inlii  'tm  I' 

We  Miiy  hope  for  mure  aadmvrt^thU  in  ovr  factori/. 
le  factory  goes  on  from  year  to  year  with  bo  many  well-con- 

and  many  of  them  clever,  youngsters  growing  up  in  it,  &nil 
re  knouing  it  thoroughly,  and  happily, — ]  may  add,  deeply 
d  to  it, — we  shall,  1  tro«,  have  more  and  more  of  this 
^  for  ilrelf  its  own  foreman  aod  others  in  authority.  The 
on  of  rliis  would  be  that  when  the  Company  has  lasted  long 
,  if  It  should  do  so,  for  all  of  us  of  the  present  generation  to 
,  there  should  then  be  none  in  authority  in  it  who  had  Dot 
ife  in  its  infant  tchool,  juf t  as  there  is,  1  think,  a  law  in  force 
I,  that  no  one  shall  be  an  Eton  muster  who  had  not  bt-en  an 
oy.  It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  let  one's  thouf,'hts  run 
pon  things  so  far  off ;  only,  the  throwing  out  such  a  thought 
irings  one  back  again  to  my  brother  George's  point,  of  the 
us  educational  and  moral  importance  of  the  mere  right 
ng  of  a  place. — showing  no  favour,  no.  not  to  one's  own 
randfather.  if  one  could  have  him  here,  but  treating  all  well, 
nging  forward   all  who  ought  to  he  brought  forward,  and  no 

whatever." 

!  tliis  passage   folloHing,  as  anutliec   specimen  ;  it  is 

ed  to  the  wives  and  niothers   of  tliose  employed  in  the 

tid  that  the  last  letter  spoke  to  you,  mothers  of  our  boys,  as 

iris.  How  iio  Jim  suppose  the  poor  mother  felt  when  leaving 
lily,  the  eldest  boy  but  four  or  6ve  years  old,  to  the  care  of  a 
ss  drunken  beggar?  We  cannot  tell  whether  she  waa  able, 
e  have  been,  even  in  as  sad  a  case,  to  put  her  trust  in  God 

II  hope  for  the  best ;  or  whether   she  died,  as  many  others 
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even  of  the  best,  have   died,    almost  hopeless  and  brokon-hearted. 
Who  coald  blame  her  much  if,  dying  under  such  circumstnncos,  she 
had  lamented,  like  Jub,  the  day  that  she  wa^  born,  and  fVlt  as  if  it 
voald  have  been  better  for  her  never  to  have  come  into  the  world, 
than  to  have  come  into  it  only  to  give  birth  to  children  to  be  brou-rht 
op  so  hopelessly,  and  so  certain,  according  to  all  human  aj)|K'ara!iccs, 
to  live  a  life  of  degradation  and  crime.     But  look  how  dilYorent  the 
rejolt  was.     One  son  was  a  missionary,  another  the  Christian  master 
of  a  large  manufactory,  and  the  amount  of  good  which  any  one  such 
master  mnst  do,  in  such  a  place  as  Manchester,  will  never  be  known 
until  the  day  of  judp^raent.      Now,  what  was  it  that  maJe  t'linirs 
tnrn  out  so  well  at  last,  although  beginning  so  wretchedly  ?     Before 
answering  this,  I  must  just  ask  a  question  of  those  of  you  who  hi»ve 
not  yet  become  earnest  in  religion.     You,  most  of  you,  if  not  all,  s:iy 
in  Church,  and  by  yourselves  at  home,  some  words  which  our  Lord 
told  ns  to  say,  and  which  we  therefore  call  *  The  Lord's  Prayer.'  Now, 
does  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there   is  a  meaning  in  these  words  ? 
If  it  does  not,  then  this  is  just  the  difference  between  you  and  the 
mother  of  this   manufacturer.     When  she    knelt  down  and   said, 
*  Thy  Kingdom  come,'  she  felt  in  her  heart  at  the  same  time,  a  real 
^•amest  wish  to  Ood,  that  his  Kingdom  should  come  into  her  own 
heart,  and  into   the  hearts  of  her  children.     When,  too,  she  read  in 
her  Bible  other  words  of  our  Lord,  such  as,    'If  ye  shall  ask  any- 
thing in  my   name,  I  will  give  it  you,*  •  Ask,   and  ye  shall  receive, 
that  your  joy  may  be  full,* — she  believed  there    was  a  nieanin;^  in 
the^e  al5o.     She  knew  that  He  who  said  them,  was  able  to  do  what 
He  said  ;  and  this  made  her  go  on  asking  the  more  earnestly  what 
her  heart  was  so  set  upon — the  coming  of  God's  kinudora  into  the 
hearts  of  her  children.     God  gave   her  what  she  asked,  and  God 
will  give  you  the  same,  if  you  ask  it  in  the  same  way,  and  if  you,  an 
?he  did,  teach  your  children  to  ask  it  for  themselves.     Is  it  not  sad 
that  some  of  you,  who  are  the  best  and  most  devoted  mothers,  for 
all  that  part  of  your  chihiren*s  lives  which  lies  in  this  world,  toiling 
the  flesh  off  your  bones,  in  your  anxiety  for  their  good,  scrimping 
jourselves,  when  necessary,  of  food,  rather  than  let  them  run  short — 
should  yet  seem  to  care  nothing  at  all  what  is  to  become  of  thcnn, 
in  that  much  longer  part  of  their  life  which  is  to  be  spent  out  of  this 
world?     For,  if  you  neither  pray  for  them  nor  teach' them  to  pray 
f  jr  themselves,  does  not  that  show  that  you  care  for  nothing  that 
can  be  got  by  prayer  ?     And  yet  you  know  that  real  religion  can  be 
trot  m  no  other  way  ;  and    that,  without  real  religion,  there  can  be 
no  hope  for  the  next   world.     If  you  knew  how  hopeless  a  feeling 
(-omes  over  a  master,  or  any  one  else  trying  to  turn  a  boy  right  when 
nearly  grown  up,  when  he  finds  that  the   boy  knows  nothing  about 
prajer,  never    having   been   taught   to  pray  as  a  child — this  would 
iiiake  you  feel  how  wrong  you  have  been.     What  makes  it  still  more 
*  wi  that  yon,    who  are   so   anxious  for  the  good  of  your  children, 
should  yet  be  neglecting  their  greatest  good,  is,  that  each  of  you 
Jiwthers  and  wivei*,  is  the  one  in  the  family  who  has  the  most  advan- 
tages for  prayer  ;  so  that   God  seems  to  be  trusting  to  you  to  pray 
for  the  trfaole  familf .      Your   husband  and  your  sons  never  can  be 
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alone  in  the  house,  and  must  therefore  pray  as  they  can,  without  any 
quiet.     But  you,  after  your  husband  and  sons  are  gone  to  work, 
have  the  house  all   to  yourself  and  plenty  of  opportunity  thus  given 
you  to  kneel  down,  when  there  is  only   God   to  see  vou,  and  ask  for 
every  blessing  you  can  think  of  for  them  and  yourself.     Read  in  the 
New  Testament  what  our  Lord  said  and  did  when  He  was  on  earth, 
and  remember  that  whatever  He  was  on  earth  He  is  now  in  heaven, 
and  then  think  whether  he  will  be  slow  to  hear  such  prayers.     I 
said  you  would  be  alone,  but  perhaps  not ;  perhaps  you  will  have 
the  younger  children  about  you.     So  much  the  better  ;  if  they  see 
'mother*   on  her  knees,  speaking  to  some  one  they  cannot  see,  and 
very  earnest  about  something,  but  they  do  not  understand  what ; 
this  will  soon  set  them  asking  questions,  and  will  be  the  best  possible 
way  of  leading  them  into  religion.     And  even  if  there  is  an  elder 
daughter  present,  do  not  let  this  be  a  hindrance  to  you  :  get  her^  to 
kneel  down  with  you,  and  then  you  may  expect  the  special  blessing 
promised  to  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  our  Lord's  name.  But 
you  do  not  know  what  words  to  use.     Just  try,  and  you  will  find  the 
words  come  fast  enough.     Did  you  ever  find  yourself  short  of  words 
in  telling  your  husband  any  of  your  difficulties  or  wants,  for  yourself 
or  the  children  ?     God  is  more  ready   to  hear  and  better  able  to 
understand,  than  your  husband  is  ;  and  therefore  He  will  not  refuse 
any  words  which  would  do  for  your  husband,  if  you  try  to  put  into 
them  the  same  real  feeling  and  hope  that  vou  have  when  yon  speak 
to  your  husband   for  anything.     Ever  so  i^w  and  simple  words  will 
do  to  begin  with,  if  only  such  as  these :  *  0  God,  I  feel  that  I  have 
not   prayed  for  my  husband  and  children  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do, 
help   me  to  begin  now,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake  ;  and  help  me  also  to 
teach  my  children  to  pray.' 

What  is  the  occasion  on  which  I  am  writing  to  you  wives  of  our 
men,  and  mothers  of  our  boys  ?  It  is  at  a  time  when  many  good 
things  are  about  to  be  done  to  your  husbands  and  sons.  Tou  know 
this,  and  are  thankful  for  it.  But  do  you  know  what  all  these  good 
things  spring  from?  If  not  I  will  tell  you.  They. spring /r<;ot  a 
mother's  prayer.  A  great  many  years  ago,  a  boy  of  mne  years*  old 
was  passing  the  door  of  his  mother's  room,  and  heard  her  speaking, 
and  found  that  it  was  to  God  that  she  was  speaking,  to  beg  for 
blessings  upon  him.  This  was  the  beginning  of  true  religion  in  that 
boy's  heairt,  and  he  grew  up  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  about  him,  and 
to  us  also,  ;  for  he  was  Samuel  Budgett,  of  Bristol, — and  it  is  from 
his  example  that  we  have  taken  the  good  things  now  to  be  done  in 
our  Factory.  Little  could  that  mother  tell,  when  she  was  kneeling 
alone  before  God,  that,  so  many  years  afterwards,  and  at  such  a 
distance,  hundreds  would  be  rejoicing  in  things  springing  out  of  her 
prayers  for  her  son ;  and  little  can  you  tell  what  blessings  your 
children  may  be  to  the  world,  if  you  so  pray  for  them  as  to  get  them 
made  true  Christians  by  God's  power  working  in  their  hearts. 
One  word  for  our  girls  :  the  first  I  have  ever  said  to  you,  and 
robably  the  last  I  may  ever  say.  You  have  been  reading  what  I 
uve  written  to  wives  and  mothers ;  but  it  is  sad  work  to  put  off  real 
prayer  till  you  have  become  a  wife  and  a  mother  ;  sad  work  first  to  be 
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married.  Mid  bare  ohildren^  and  then  to  begin  to  think  of  God's 
bkflsbg  afterwardfl.  I  need  not  say  any  more  ;  for  you  are  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  understand  you  better,  and  are  better  able  to 
teach  you,  than  I  am.  But  this  little  hint  may  help  you  to  feel  the 
blessing  of  such  teaching,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  would 
lead  you  to  earnest  prayer  while  you  are  yet  only  entering  upon  life. 

As  I  have  been  now  writing  to  the  female  department  of  the 
Factory,  it  may  be  well,  before  going  back  to  the  males,  to  give  an 
extract  from  at  least  one  of  the  many  letters  which  we  have  received 
from  ladies,  expressing  the  same  delight  as  that  expressed  in  the 
pther  letters^  in  what  is  going  on  amongst  us.  The  letter  I  shall 
choose  is  from  a  lady  whose  opinion  is  worth  having,  because  she 
lives  in  the  heart  of  Uie  factories  of  England,  and  has  written  upon 
them  a  book,  which  has  done  an  immense  deal  towards  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  manufactures  to  the  good  which  exists  among  factory 
workers.  This  Book,  'liarv  Bartoui'  tells  of  the  warmth  of 
feeling,  and  the  generosity,  of  working  people  towards  each  other ; 
and  Mews  therefore  that  any  warmth  of  feeling  and  generosity  shown 
towards  them,  by  those  above  them  in  worldly  position,  will  certainly 
be  met  by  them  at  least  half  way.  The  autnor  rejoices,  as  you  wiu 
see,  to  find  in  our  Factory  a  place  in  which  this  happy  meeting  has 
come  about.  The  letter  is  dated  from  Manchester  ;  and  it  is  there 
that  the  scene  of  '  Mary  Barton '  is  laid. 

'  I  received  your  letter  about  an  hour  ago,  and  I  now  write  these 
'few  lines  in  haste  to  say  how  glad  and  thankful  I  am  for  all  done 
'  already  ;  and  how  much  I  rejoice  in  all  you  propose  to  do,      I  am 

*  at  this  moment  (writing  without  much  reflection,  but  on  the  spur 
'offeefing)  particularly  struck  with  all  of  No.  2  proposal— about  the 

*  midsummer  holiday.  The  Margate  plan  is  admirable.  Here,  in 
'  Manchester,  we  see  the  evils  of  purposeless  and  mere  pleoiure  trips 
'  so  forcibly,  that  anything  like  a  kind  supervision,  and  the  sanctity 
'  of  home  extending  itself  over  the  holidays,  seem  to  me  a  great  thing. 
*The  proposal.  No.  6,  of  cookinff  arrangements  for  the  men,  &c«,  I 

*  know  from  experience  (in  MK  North's  factory,  near  Liverpool)  to 

*  be  a  ^eat  gain,  not  merely  as  to  comfort  and  economv,  but  to  the 
'  Ueadmess  of  those  employed.  I  like  the  proposal  No.  7,  for  the 
'  place  for  Sundav  reading  in  the  open  air.     (I  like  all ;  but  some 

*  itrike  me  more  from  bearing  more  especially  on  evils  which  I  have 

*  observed  here.) 

'I  like  the  proposal  of  rewards  rather  than  fines.      It  comes  in 

*  curiously  wiui  what  1  heard  last  week  from  a  great  land  agent,  who 
'  told  me  that  the  old  way  of  letting  land  with  Jines  for  every  injury 

*  done  to  it,  was  so  far  less  efficacious  than  what  he  adopted,  of  no 
*ibe9,  he,,   but  promised  encouragement  and   reward  for  good 

*  cultivation.     Then  I  like  the  Company  paying  the  same  amount  to 
'  the  nck.fund  as  the  fine. 

'  Bat  I  have  no  right  to  take  up  more  of  your  time,  nor  have  I   any 

*  tnne  to  spare,  if  this  letter  is  to  go  to-night.     I  wish  you  a  true 
'sod  hearty  OchI  speed.' 

When  1  said  onlj  one  extract  from  ladies*  letters,  I  really  meant 
it;  hut,  while  the  paper  is  being  printed,  and  just  in  time  for  inser- 
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tion,  there  has  come  to  my  father  a  letter  which  you  must  not  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  reading".  It  is  from  a  lady  who  has  been 
for  months  past  warming  the  hearts  of  all  England^  as  well  as  the 
hearts  of  her  own  country.  It  was  written  upon  her  receiving  in 
America  the  Educational  Report:  and  therefore  of  cour!»e  it  could 
not  have  any  notice  of  our  recent  proceedings.  It  is  dated  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  2ud  December,  185*2. 

•  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  very  interesting  pamphlets  yon  have 
•sent  to  me.     I  am  interested  in  every  such  movement  in   England, 

*  not  only  for  England's  sake,  hut  for  America's.      The  situation  of 

*  the  operatives  in  England  has  often  been  used — most  illogically/ 
*it   is  true — as  an  apology  for  a  far  worse  system  of  things  in  this 

*  country.  Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  improve  the  working  classes 
•in  England,  acts  directly  on  the  question  of  American  slavery.      I 

*  therefore  wish  all  success  to  the  benevolent  exertions  of  your  son, 

*  and  of  such  as  act  with  him.     Very  truly  yours, 

H.  B.  Stowe.* 

Do  not  be  surprised  at  the  author  of  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  *  naming 
English  labour  in  the  same  breath  as  American  slavery  ;  for  if  we, 
London  factory  workers,  can  happily  see  no  likeness  at  all  between 
the  two,  there  are,  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  indeed  there  are 
in  London  itself,  if  not  in  its  factories,  states  of  things  so  bad,  that 
one  would  almost  doubt  if  anything  in  the  world  can  be  worse. 
'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin*  shows  how  all  the  best  feelings  of  human 
beings  may  be  torn  and  trampled  upon.  I  am  afraid  we  can  show  in 
England  human  beings  who  have  not  their  good  feelings  trampled 
upon,  only  because  they  have  been  so  treated  from  their  birth  that 
there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  human  feeling  left  in  them.  Which 
is  the  worst  state  of  the  two  ?  However,  American  slavery  does, 
this  last  also  sometimes,  I  suppose,  as  much  as  anything  in  England  ; 
so,  though  we  are  bad  enough,  we  may  have  at  least  the  poor  com- 
fort of  being  not  quite  so  bad  as  we  should  be  with  slavery  among  us.** 

Wilh  a  friend,  and  guide,  and  employer  such  as  this,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  patriotism  finds  no  place  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  workmen.  The  Company  agreed  to  give  £300 
to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  the  Messrs  Wilson  promised  that 
the  workers  would  contribute  a  like  sum — but  how?  Mr 
AVilson  thus,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Banken,  Chairman  of 
the  Company,  thus  informs  us  : — 

**This  day  week  what  we  longed  for  happened  ;  for  on  that  day  the 
thouf^ht  struck  one  of  us,  that  the  large  lanterns  with  which  we  have 
now  for  a  good  while  past  supplied  the  Government  Emigrant  ships 
ini^'bt  be  turned  to  great  use  in  the  tents  and  huts  of  the  Crimea. 
Tiun-  give  a  strong,  steady  light — may  be  hung  up  in  a  gale  of  wind 
without  being  blown  out — are  not  liable  to  break, and  can  be  turned 
by  a  few  slight  alterations  easily  made  in  them,  and  which  we  have 
since  made,  into  a  cooking  apparatus,  such  as  will  in  half  an  hour 
bake  a  piece  of  meat,  or  boil  a  pint  of  water. 

From   the  Board  one  of  U8  went  to  the  Managers  of  the  Crimean 
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Fond,  ad4  there,  and  Also  in  a  visit  immediateljr  afterwards  to  a 
gentleman  just  retamed  from  the  camp»  received  such  information 
as  made  our  conviction  yet  more  strong  than  before  of  the  value  of 
the  lanterns  and  candles  to  the  armj. 

When  we  stated  what  the  Coropanj,  as  such,  and  individuals 
connected  with  it,  were  goin)|]^  todo>  Lord  EUesniere  wrote  a  kind, 
varm,  and  most  grateful  letter  in  his  own  name,  as  Chairman,  and 
ia  the  name  of  the  whole  Committee;  and  both  from  this  letter,  and 
Tet  more  from  the  manj  direct  and  indirect  communications  we  have 
since  had  with  members  of  the  Committee,  we  can  sav  that  thev  one 
lod  all  take  the  same  bopefkil  view  as  ourselves  of  the  value  of  the 
pftf  and  therefore  the  same  delight  as  ourselves  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  made.  *  No  gift,'  one  member  of  the  Committee  said,  and 
speaking  evidently  the  feeling  of  all,  '  could  be  more  acceptable  or 
better  timed.' 

The  lanterns  and  their  candles,  and  other  candles  to  accompany 
them,  in  proportionate  quantities  fixed  chiefly  on  the  advice  of  the 
gentleman  recently  from  the  camp^  with  whom,  as  we  just  now  said, 
we  consulted  on  the  matter,  are  now  all  ready,  and  will  be  sent  off 
bv  the  Committee  in  the  course  of  this  week.  As  the  quantity  to  be 
sent  to  represent  the  €001.  subscribed  is  taken  at  the  bare  cost,  with- 
out charge  by  the  Company  for  the  use  of  its  capital  and  machinery « 
or  by  the  workers  for  their  wages  for  the  time  they  work  in  making 
the  things  sent,  the  quantity  is  great;  probably  as  much  as  1000/. 
would  buy. 

We  propose,  should  the  subscriptions  be  more  than  enough  to  give 
a  stove  and  a  lantern  to  each  English  hut  or  tent,  that  the  excess 
should  be  sent  out  to  General  Canrobert  for  the  use  of  the  French  s 
or  if  any  subscribers  to  the  Fund  for  supplying  the  English  should 
aish  to  add  a  special  additional  subscription  towards  an  immediate 
trial  shipment  to  the  French  without  waiting  for  the  complerion  of 
the  English  supplies,  we  will  see  that  this  special  subscription  is 
ar^plied  at  once  to  its  intended  purpose ;  yet  not  so  as  to  check  for  a 
<iajr  the  English  supplies.* 

*  Some  of  our  readers  may  feel  interested  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Lanterns  thus  sent  to  the  Crimea : — 

Prices  Patent  Camdie  Company*s  Skip  Laniem. 

Directions  for  use After  a  candle  has  burned  out,  before  putting 

another  in  the  tube,  see  that  you  remove  all  hard  fat  that  may  stick 
to  the  nozzle  or  that  may  adnere  to  the  brass  that  forces  up  the 
candle  These  Lanterns  were  designed  to  give  light  only  ;  but  for 
oar  Soldiers  in  the  Crimea  the  following  auxiliaried  have  been  added, 
enabling  them  to  boil  water  or  cook  a  ration  of  meat  when  no  fires 
can  be  lighted.  1st.  Three  bent  wires  riveted  to  upper  side  of 
reflector.  2nd.  12 ound  cooking  dishes  with  covers.  If  you  want  to 
boil  water  without  h'ghting  a  fire,  open  the  lid  of  the  Lantern,  place 
joar  canteen  on  the  wires  at  the  top  of  the  reflector,  and  the  flame  of 
^«  candle  will  boil  a  pint  of  water  in  half  an  hour  .  the  canteen  or 
^^  holding  the  water    should  be  wiped  quite  dry  on  the  outside 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Price's  Patent  Caudle 
Company  is  the  only  Company,  Joint  Stock  or  Private,  in 
England,  devoting  portions  of  its  funds  to  the  education  of 
those  in  its  employment— <and  this  too,  irrespective  of  any 
legislative  provision  in  the  Factory  Labor  Acts.  Good,  wise, 
and  philanthropic  manufacturers  have,  for  years,  opened  schools 
for  the  education  of  their  workers.  To  some  of  these  Mr 
Wilson  has  referred,  as  furnishing  him  with  much  and 
valuable  assistance,  by  the  examples  of  their  success ;  and  in 
the  first  volume  of  Mr  Frederick  Hill's  excellent  work,  National 
Education  /  Its  present  State  and  Prospects,  very  interesting 
and  valuable  information,  upon  Factory  schools,  supported 
previous  to  the  year  i>S36,  is  contained,  relating  to  these 
establishments  in  England  and  in  America. 

At  the  Glass  Works,  of  the  Messrs  Chase,  near  Birmiogbam, 
a  very  excellent  school  is  supported,  and  many  proprietors  iu 
the  Mining  Districts  have  founded  most  admirable  schools  for 
those  in  their  employment.  Some  few  vears  since  the  cx>^l 
mines  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  Worsley,  were  in  a  state  of  very  great  neglect  so  far  as 
regarded  Uie  secular  and  rehgious  education  of  the  miners. 
Upon  Lord  Ellesmere's  taking  up  his  residence  in  the 
district  he  caused  various  places  of  worship  to  be  erected ;  tbe 
reading  room  was  opened  every  evening;  a  piece  of  land 
of  about  sixty  acres  in  extent  was  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
miners  for  recreation  during  their  leisure  hours,  and  public 
houses  were  prohibited ;  this  kindness  and  regard  for  their 
welfare  upon  the  part  of  their  employer  were  fully  appreciated 
by  the  men,  who  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  riots  of 
August,  1842.  Eeferring  to  this  latter  circumstance.  Lord 
Ellesmere  observed,  in  writing  to  the  Editor  of  The  Manchester 
Guardian,{BLnd  his  observations  are  folly  supported  by  the 
experiences  of  Mr  Wilson) — "  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known 
how  liberally  the  working  classes  of  this  country  are  disposed 

before  placing  it  over  the  flame.  A  ration  of  meat  may  be  cooked 
in  a  similar  manner  by  means  of  the  small  round  cookinff  dishes  with 
covers,  which  have  been  provided  and  sent  out  with  the  Lanterns* 
A  chop  or  steak  will  be  well  cooked  in  half  an  hour,  and  when  once 
put  over  the  candle  and  covered  up,  no  attention  is  required  till  the 
meat  is  done.  Each  Lantern  has  been  provided  with  the  following 
spare  fittings  in  case  of  breakage ~2  Glass  slides,  I  Glass  chimney, 
1  Steel  sprmg.  The  outer  glass  slides  in  a  groove  in  the  frame  of 
Lantern,  and  can  readily  be  replaced  if  fractured,  without  the  use  of 
putty. 
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to  mrard^  with  their  good  will  and  affection,  those  to  whom, 
right  or  wrong,  they  attribate  similar  feelings  toward 
themselves/' 

The  moet  recently  established  school,  and  one  upon  which 
the  munificent  sum  of  £5,500  has  been  expended,  was  recently 
opened  by  the  Messrs  Bagnall  for  the  persons  employed  in 
their  iron  works  at  Wednesbnry.  The  following  account  of 
this  institution,  taken  from  The  Midland  Counties  Herald,  of 
Thursday,  January  11th,  1855,  will  be  read  with  interest.  It 
is  bat  a  proof  that  nmnu&cturers  and  employers  are  beginning 
to  understand  and  to  act  upon  a  truth  veiy  eloquently 
expressed  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his  speech  delivered 
at  the  Leeds  Mechanics*  Institution, in  January,  IS54>,whenhe 
said, — **  in  ancient  times  nobles  demanded  the  right  to  fortify 
their  castles :  citizens  demanded  the  privilege  to  bear  arms. 
But  now  the  claims  of  both  are  conceded ;  it  is  education 
that  fortifies  the  castle  of  the  noble,  and  it  is  education  that 
supplies  to  the  citizen  his  arms.'' 

"  EDUCATION  IN  THE  MINING  DISTRICTS. 

A  monifiGeDt  proTision  for  the  educational  and  religious  require- 
iBenti  of  the  Domerous  persons  employed  in  and  depenaeut  upon  the 
atensiTe  iroDworlu  oi  MoBsra.  Jolm  Bagnall  and  Sons,  in  the 
a^hbourhood  of  Wednesbiurj,  has  just  b^n  made  by  that  firm  in 
the  erection  of  a  commodious  group  of  buildings,  to  be  employed  both 
9:^  school  rooms  and  chapel.    For  a  considerable  time,  a  clergyman 
has  beeo  eni^aged  to  yisit  the  workpeople  at  their  own  homes,  and  to 
eoudoct  Divine  aerrice  on  Sundays  \  but  the  room  hitherto  employed 
for  the  latter  purpose,  though  spacious,  has  not  afforded  adeouate 
accommodation  for  the  congregation.    A  schoolmaster  has  also  oeea 
ei^gaged  for  the  past  twelve  months^  under  whose  care  a  flourishing 
D^t  school  has  been  formed,  numbering  about  240  scholars,  varving 
from  eight  to  twenty-two  vears  of  age,  the  entire  expense  having  been 
home  by  Messrs.  BagoaJL    Anxious  to  establbh  a  day  school  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  necessities  of  the  district,  the  present 
commodious  and  haadsome  edifice  has  been  erected  by  those  gentle- 
men, at  a  cost  of  about  £5,500 ;  which  sum,  however,  includes  all 
the  additional  fittings  requisite  for  the  proper  celebration  of  Divine 
service,  the  gas  fittingsi  and  hot-water  apparatus  for  heating  the 
buildiiw^.    The  school  consists  of  one  Urge  room  fifty -three  feet  in 
length  by  twentv-three  in  width,  and  thirty  feet  in  height  to  the  point 
of  the  roo(  which  is  open.    The  centre  (or  as  it  may  be  termed 
transept)  Is  divided  from  the  two  wings  by  lofty  arches,  and  is  carried 
^^kckward  considerably  bevond  the  line  of  the  building  ;  and  the  space 
tl^v  ao^oired  is  occafnad  by  a  gallery  for  the  infant  school,  a  small 
cltts  room  or  vestrj  being  placed  immediate^  behind.     The  girW 
^(boolroom  is  to  the  north,  and  the  boys'  to  the  south  of  the  infants* 
, .  gQ^  targe  crimson  curtains  drawn  across  the  arches,  com- 
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pletely  iwoluila  each  dopartment  from  the  other.  The  ^feneral 
arraugetnent  is  similiir  to  thnC  employed  at  the  Cliapel  of  the  Churcb 
of  EnL'land  Cemetery  in  tllis  town.  Tlie  centre  apace,  (or  infant 
school,)  irhere  the  clergyman  will  officiate,  has  been  fitted  up  with  a 
communion  table  and  rdli,  a  pulpit  and  reading  desk,  and  is  ornn- 
niented  b;  a  lar^^e  live-llKbt  window,  fflK'd  with  lieat  stained  gtaas,  in 
diamonds,  evei'j'  alternate  row  containing  the  sacred  monogram.  In 
adapting  the  building  for  its  twofold  purpose,  the  architect  has 
confessedly  had  a  diflicult  task,  wliicb  has  been  executed  with  great 
Rliill,  for  the  officiating  minister  can  see,  and  be  seen  by,  the  entire 
audience.  The  de^ks  in  the  gjrl»'  and  boys'  schools  are  ranged  in 
three  rows,  ooe  above  the  other,  and  as  the  leaves  are  moveable  are 
no  obsiacle  on  the  Sunday.  About  half  of  ihe  floor  fur  the  whole 
]en)j;th  of  the  building  is  left  entirely  vacant,  that  amount  of  ij>ace 
beingneccsKary  for  the  children  to  be  grouped  togftherwhfn  required, 
and  for  those  evoluCiotia  to  much  delighted  in  by  the  children  them- 
aelves,  and  so  pleasing  to  spectators,  and  which  not*  form  an  important 
element  in  the  ui^Dtenance  of  proper  discipline.  This  vacant  space, 
however,  is  filled  with  comfortable  benches  on  the  Sunday,  a  roomy 
receptacle  under  the  floor  being  appointed  fur  them  during  the  week. 
In  school  hours  500  children  can  be  accommodated,  (150  boys,  as 
many  girls,  and  2'iO  infants,)  and  about  TOO  worshippers  on  the 
Sunday.  The  building  is  heated  throughout  by  hot  water,  and  lighted 
by  neat  gas  branches  painted  blue  Without  any  attempt  at  elaborate 
decoration,  there  is  a  pleasing  appearance  about  the  whole  structure, 
which  shows  it  to  have  been  designed  with  good  taste,  and  Ihe 
details  to  have  been  planned  with  skill  and  executed  with  judgment. 
The  style  is  that  of  Gothic,  the  material  employed  in  the  ere<:tinn 
being  red  brich,  with  stone  dressings  and  copings.  At  each  end  of 
and  communicating  with  the  school  room,  is  a  comfortable  house, 
the  one  for  the  master  and  the  other  for  the  mistress.  In  the  rvai 
are  large  playgrounds,  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  necessary 
out-offices.  An  omission — which  we  doubt  not  will  be  npeedily 
supplied — occurs,  in  no  lavatory  having  been  constructed,  which,  as 
night  schools  will  be  conducted,  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the 
boys  from  the  various  furnaces.  The  building  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Uauhes,  of  Whitehall  Place,  London,  by  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Worcester,  and  is  situated  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  central  office  of  the  firm,  at  the  Oold's  Hill  Works,  and  readily 
accessible  to  all  the  emplo;^  in  the  extensive  establishments  in  the 
vicinity  belonging  to  the  firm.  The  day  school  will  not  be  in  operation 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  we  purpose,  as  boon  as  it  is  fairly  in  motion, 
describing  the  system  under  which  it  is  regulated.  We  also  hope, 
at  no  distant  period,  to  give  the  results  of  our  examination  of  the 
schools  (the  building  of  which  is  nearly  completed)  in  connection 
with  the  Capon  Fields  Works  of  the  same  eminent  firm,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bilston. 

The  Gold's  Hill  Schools,  being  licensed  for  Divine  Service,  were 
opened  on  Sunday  morning  last.  The  morning  prayers  were  read 
by  the  Eev.  F.  P.  B.  N.  Hutton,  Chaplain  to  the'  Works.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  L>ord  Bishop  of  Lichfield.     It  was  an 
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eioqueDt  and  iinprf'>flife  discourse  on  1  John,  iv.,  llr.— '  Beloved^ 
if  God  so  loved  u^,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another ;'  and  at  the 
conclusidii,  the  K  ^ht  Reverend  Prelate  referred  to  the  good  which 
had  already  heen  done  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  famuy  who  had 
exemplified  so  much  their  true  Christian  Charity  in  personally 
atteoujog  to  all  the  plans  which  had  been  carried  out  for  the  moral 
ind  $[>iritual  benefit  of  their  workpeople — ^in  providing  a  chaplain 
who  hud  visited  the  people  from  house  to  house,  and  had  raised  up 
a  lanre  congregation  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population — ^in  appointing 
a  schoolmaster,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  in  edu- 
cating the  children  employed  in  the  works — and  in  erecting  that 
noble  and  magnificent  edifice  in  which  they  were  assembled,  for  the 
excellent  purposes  of  worshippii^  the  God  of  Love  and  the  Christian 
iostniction  of  the  young.  The  Holy  Communion  was  afterwards 
administered  by  the  Bishop,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Sockett, 
vhen  nearly  100  persons  communicated,  and  it  was  truly  gratifying 
to  behold  the  employer  and  the  employed  assembled  together  in 
public  worship,  under  such  peculiar  and  interesting  circumstances  as 
tliAt  of  opening  the  new  schools.  In  the  evening,  prayers  were  read 
by  the  Lord  Bishop,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Henry 

Bagnali,  Rector  of  Great  Barr,  from  2  Tim.   ii.  3v *  Thou  there. 

fore  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jsaua  Christ.'    The 

priocipal  traits  of  a  faithful  soldier  were  brought  forward  as  examples 

to  tbe  Cbriatian  soldier— and  his  hearers  were  exhorted  to  imitate 

tlie  example  of  the  soldiers  in  the  east,  a  beautiful  prayer  from  one 

of  whom  he  read,  which   had  been  sent  to  a  family  residing  in  his 

parish.    The  reverend  gentleman  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon^ 

stated  that  the  members  of  his  family  who  had  erected  that  large  and 

beautiful  edifice,  and  had  set  on  foot  the  several  plans  of  usefulness 

connected  with  it,  were  acting  under  the  conviction  that  it  was  their 

doty  to  promote  the  temporal  and  religious  improvement  of  the  various 

classes  of  persons  who  were  engaged  in  their  service,  and  brought 

under  their  influence.     He  also  urged  upon  the  clerks,  agents,  and 

others  holding  responsible  situations,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out 

the  good  work  already  commenced.   The  School  Rooms  were  crowded 

in  every  part,  upward*^  of  a  thousand  were  present  during  each  service, 

and  a  large  number  could  not  gain  admittance.     The  congregation 

was  chiefly  composed  of  the  workpeople  and  their  families,  and  nearly 

iH  the  branches  of  the  respected  family  of  the  Messrs.  Bagnali  were 

present.   At  the  conclnsion  of  these  interesting  services,  the  Bishop, 

with  much  feelin?  and  emotion,  expressed  his  great  delight  and 

satisfaction  at  havmg  witnessed  the  good  work  which  is  being  carried 

on  by  Messrs.  Bagnali  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their 

workmen  in  this  part  of  his  diocese,  an  example  which«  his  Lordship 

koptd,  would  be  followed  by  others  similarly  situated.     His  Lordship 

»as  hospitably   entertained  at  Meyrick  House  by  James   Bagnali, 

E»q  ,  during  his  stay  in  the  neighbourhood." 

In  Irdand  some  very  admirable  factory  schools  have  been 
^tiblished  pariicalarlv  iu  Belfast;  but  the  chief  institution  of 
this  dm  is  that  fouuded  byike  Great  Southern  and  We:itern 
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Bailway  Conmany,  al  their  works  at  Incliioore*  It  la  not, 
strictly  considered,  and  regarded  as  we  toust  regard  those 
noble  institutions  founded  by  Mr.  Wilsoni  and  bv  the  Messrs 
Bagnall,  worthy  to  be  ranked  as  a  factory  school ;  bnt  such 
as  it  is,*we  have  the  following  account  of  it,  in  the  first  volome 
of  jKe  Twentieth  Report  of  the  Cdmmimonere  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland^  for  the  year  1853  : — 

'<  During  the  present  year  we  have  undertaken  to  erect  a  Model 
School  at  Inchicore,  near  Dublin,  in  connexion  with  the  '  €h^at 
Southern  and  Weetem  Railway/  The  Directors  have  contributed 
£500  towards  the  building  and  fitting-up  of  the  Institution  (which 
is  to  be  under  our  exclusive  control),  and  granted  an  eligible  site 
for  the  purpose  upon  a  lease  for  ever.  The  day  schools  vrill  be 
attended,  principally,  by  the  children  of  the  persons  in  their  service, 
and  in  the  evenings  instruction  will  be  ghren  to  the  mechanix^, 
artisans,  and  labourers  employed  by  the  Company.  We  deem  it  of 
great  importance  that  a  Model  School  of  this  character  should  be 
established  in  connexion  with  every  principal  railway  in  Ireland  ; 
and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  give  our  favourable  consideration  to 
applications  for  grants  towards  the  promotion  of  an  object  which 
cannot  fail  to  open  a  wide  field  of  improvement  to  a  usefol  smd 
increasing  class  of  our  working  population." 

If  this  school  be  successful^  and  if  other  Companies  adopt 
the  plan  of  connecting  their  schools — yet  to  be  formed^  alas  ! 
that  we  should  write  yet  to  be  formed,  with  the  Irish  Board 
of  National  Education,  we  may,  in  time,  produce  schools 
worthy  of  the  country.  Let  it  ht  remembered  too,  that  there 
is  no  compulsion  of  learning  in  factory  schools ;  no  prosely* 
tism  in  religion : ''  the  morning  meetings/'  writes  Mr*  Wilson, 
in  a  letter,  dated  Good  Friday,  18th  April,  1851,  and  address- 
ed **  To  the  Men  Employed  in  the  Belmont  FactorT^*'  '^  are 
not  a  place  for  reb'gious  controversy.  I  shall  carefuuy  avoid, 
when  dissenters  are  present,  anything  in  which  they  could 
not  agree,  and  if  any  of  the  Soman  Catholics  of  the  factory 
should  come,  I  should  for  the  morning,  when  they  were  present, 
confine  the  reading  to  the  subject  upon  which,  nappily, 
earnest  Christians  of  whatever  name  are  agreed,  the  worship, 
service,  and  love  of  oar  one  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

What  factory  schools  are,  and  the  good  to  be  derived  from 
them,  not  alone  bv  the  Company,  but  equally  by  society,  is 
now  within  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  It  will  have  been 
observed  that  Mr.  Wilson,  from  his  salaiy  of  £1,000  per 
annum,  was  enabled  to  originate  and  support  the  Belmont 
Schools  for  about  five  years,  upon  his  own  sole  responsibility  ; 
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and  was  enabled  to  expend  ttpon-  them  no  less  a  sum  than 
£3,289.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr  Wilson  is  a  man  of 
pecnliar  and  extmordinaiy  ability,  of  ladomitahle  aeal  and  of 
aefer-flftgging indostry.  Doubtless  Mr  Wilson  is  all  this; 
bat  he  uimsdf  has  wiitten  of  Factory  Schools  what  our 
honored  friend  Miss  Carpenter  has  of  Befbrmatory  Schools, — 
that  all  can  be  done  by  foresight,  patience^  and,  above  all,  by 
PaUJk — faith  by  which  all  great  deeds  are  accomplished ;  and  is 
thefe  a  nobler  deed  than  that  which  James  P.  Wilson  has 
achieved.  The  Alma  and  Ink^inann  are  glorious  victories 
of  chivalry  to  which  the  historian  will,  in  older  days,  refer ; 
bat  many  a  man  who  charged  upon  these  bloody  fields,  many 
a  man  who  fell  undaunted,  giving  his  last  word  to  country, 
bis  last  prayer  for  victory,  bis  last  sigh  to  regret  that  he  had 
not  £d]en  amongst  the  thickest  of  the  combat,  would,  with  all 
his  bravery  of  soul,  aQ  his  boldness  of  heart,  have  turned 
despairing  from  the  encounter  with  such  difficulties  as  James 
Wibon  has  opposed,  and  battled  against,  and  at  length 
triumphed  over — ^and  now  he  stands  a  hero  to  all,  to  every 
mind  save  his  own.  How  beautifully  he  has  exemplified  the 
thouglit  expressed  by  Charles  Mackay,  in  that  poem  in  which 
be  asks,  and  so  nobdy  answers, — 


What  might  be  don«  If  men  were 
What  glortoiiadeeda,  my  mlBBflng  taottier, 

Woold  they  unite. 

In  lore  and  righti 
And  eesM  their  Morn  of  ene  notherr 

Oypreeelan^  heart  nrigbt  he  biAoed 
With  ktadllnf  dDopa  trf  iTtrlng  Hniliiwi. 

And  knowledge  poor, 

From  shore  to  riiore, 
LigM  on  the  ejea  oi  mental  hilndaais. 

AU  alayeiy,  weitee^  Uea  and  wroqga, 
All  vice  and  crUne  might  die  together ; 

And  wine  and  com 

Tb  each  man  hmn. 
Be  free  a<  warmth  in  finnxBer  weait^. 

The  meanest  wretch  that  erer  trod. 
The  deepest  snnlE  In  golltand  sorrow, 
Might  stand  erect,   • 
In  aelf-rsspecCk 
And  share  the  tewniitg  woiid  to-morrow. 

What  might  he  done  ?  Tki$  might  he  done, 
Andmore  than.f  Aw.  my  soffering  brother- 
Man  than  ttietongne 
Ever  said  or  soag; 
If  men  were  wise  and  loved  each  other. 


It  is  not  in  any  spirit  of  absurd  or  maudlin  philanthropy 
tbt  we  have  written  thus  in  support  of  Factory  Schools. 
We  have  long  believed  in  the  wisdom,  and  in  the 
foiethought  of  those  who  have  urged  upou  the  nation  the 
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iiec'es^ty  Wechlbatin^  up  to  Hh^agW.'bill  not  btiyoqd  'it,  the 
kboring  mhd  wo^iiiilfi,cl9#se?^.'^  It  ifaS,  yhilstfnTIj  impressed 
tntb  stioUsentiiD^nts  &8  tba^  ibhat  tbe-'iat^  Sir  lUiberl.  Feel^ 


the- in^ugnral  nddresF,  detwered  vby  Jiim  as  Presideut 
of  the  TamWorth  Library  aiid   Beoding  Boonh  in  January, 

ISil,  urged  these  points  upon  the  members,  and  said: — 

"  I  beseech  yon  to  reflect  upon  these  thingl ;  and  to  enter  upon 
the  path  that  leads  to  knowledge.  There  maT  bs  difficDltiee 
at  first,  there  nia;r  be  habits  of  hstle&tnete  and  inattention  to  be 
overcome  ;  hut  as  you  advance,  new  prospects  will  eipandi  new 
beauties  vill  beguile  the  way,  and  you  will  be  cheered  onward  by 
a  voice  from  within,  of  self-conii deuce,  and  aelf-respecL 

That  path  mu*(  lead  to  improvement,  it  lauy  lead  to  eminence 
and  hononrable  fame.  The  aapiringa  of  a  pure  ambition  tnaj  be 
indulged  by  those  of  a  lowly  estate,  and  you  will  not  now  be  able  to 
say,  that  '  chill  penury'  has  '  frosen  the  genial  current'  of  your 
aspirations  for  knowledge  and  distinction.  Review  the  names  of 
many  men  conspicuous  in  our  own  time,  in  the  annals  of  art  and 
science.  Bnnuire  into  their  origin.  Mark  the  first  steps  in  life  of 
the  late  Mr.  Bennie — Sir  Humphrey  Davy — Sir  Francis  Chantrey 
— Mr.  Dalton — Professor  Farrady-^Mr.  Wheats  tone,  who  by  means 
of  Electricity,  is  speeding  the  intercourse  of  thought  and  cxpres^Ioti, 
with  the  velocity  of  light.  Look  around  you.  Ifyougoto  Lich- 
field, you  see  the  monument  of  Dr.  Johnson.  If  you  go  to  Hands- 
worth,  the  monument  of  Mr.  Watt.  Nay,  without  leaving  the  narrow 
precincts  of  your  own  town,  you  have  the  confirmation  of  these 
truths.  Who  is  constructing  here  the  wharfs  from  whicb  new 
supplies  of  lime  and  coal  arc  lol>e  poured  into  the  midland  districts  ? 
Mr.  Stephenson,  the  civil  engineer.  Had  he  any  advantages  over 
you  in  early  life?  What  has  raised  him  from  the  bottom  of  the 
colliery  in  which  he  worked  as  ahoy,  but  the  elastic  force  of  natural 
aculeness  and  indu;<try,  combined  with  that  economy  of  time,  which 
enabled  him  to  save  one  hundred  pounds  by  mending  the  watcher 
of  his  fellow  workmen,  after  the  hours  of  daily  labour  ;  and  nirh 
those  pious  feelings,  that  prompted  him  to  sanctify  this  first  accamu- 
lation  of  capital,  bv  applying  it  to  the  support  of  hia  indigent 
parents  ?  In  him  you  have  a  daily  example  of  the  methods  by  which, 
from  the  lowest  origin,  merit  has  been  enabled  to  raise  itself  to  high 
eminence  and  great  respect, 

I  was  making  enquiry  the  other  day,  of  a  valued  friend  of  mine, 
himself  among  the  very  fir.st  in  scientific  knowledge,  «s  to  the  earlv 
history  of  men  who  have  worked  their  way  to  distinction,  and  1 
received  a  letter  from  him  which  I  will  read  to  you. 

'  1  forgot  to  mention  yesterday,  that  Mr.  Grainger,  the  great 
architect,  who  has,  within  the  last  five  years,  rebuilt  the  town  of 
Newcastle — in  a  style  infi  nitely  superior  to  Begent-street,  and  whom 
I  met  at  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  two  years  ago — began  hia 
career  as  a  poor  maion's  boy,  carrying  a  hod.  In  the  intt^rval 
between  18M  and  1838,  he  converted  Newcastle  frum  a  black  and 
filthy  cluster  of  narrow  streets  of  brick,  to  a  condition  eiceediiig- 
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aaything  I  bsTe  ever  ■ccn  .oxceytiag  in  the  best  parts  of  the  New 
town  of  Edinbiirgh.  The  Ute  mr.  Harvey,  who  died  at  an  early 
age»  three  jears  ago,  a  professor  at  Woolwich,  who  oablished  an 
exceilest  treatise  on  Meteorology  in  Che  BSncyelopsdia  M[etropolitana» 
had  worked  for  nuurv  years  as  a  carpenter  in  the  Dockyard  at 
Pljoioath,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  teacher  of  mathematicts 
snd  whence  removed  to  the  professorship  above  mentioned.  I 
win  grad  yon  his  treatise,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  interest  you  ;  and  as 
tkere  is  in  the  first  page^  a  private  letter  from  the  author  ;  which 
if  to  your  purpose  you  are  welcome  to  quote.' 

I  cannot  believe  that  by  assuming  the  office  of  such  a  friend,  by 
&ciHtating  the  access  to  such  knowledge  as  we  hope  to  dispense, 
that  we  shall  be  defeating  any  Intimate  object  of  human  policy, 
or  counteracting  the  purposes  of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  gave 
us  Acuities  to  distinguish  us  from  the  beasts  tKat  perish,  and  will 
demand  from  us  a  severe  account  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
employed  them. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  shall  make  men  dissatisfied  with  their 
loty  bj  proving  to  them  that  a  humble  condition  is  no  obstruction 
to  the  gaining  of  those  distinctions  which  learning  and  science 
confer-— that  there  is  a  field  of  competition  in  which  nothing  but 
merit  can  secure  the  prize. 

It  leems  to  me,  that  by  bringing  into  immediate  contact,  the 
intelligent  minds  of  various  clat^ses  and  various  conditions  in  life, 
by  uniting  (as  we  have  united)  in  the  Committee  of  Management 
of  this  Institution,  the  Gentleman  of  ancient  family  and  great 
landed  possessions,  with  the  most  skilful  and  intelligent  of  our 
Mechanics,  that  we  are  harmonizing  the  gradations  of  society,  and 
establishing  a  bond  of  connection  which  will  derive  no  common 
strei^h  from  the  motives  that  influence  us,  and  the  cause  in  which 
we  are  engaged. 

I  ean  hardly  conceive  a  mind  so  constituted,  that  being  familiar- 
ized with  the  wonderful  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  every 
department   of  experimental  Science — that   seeing    the    proofs  of 
Difine  intelligence    in    every    object    of  contemplation,  from    the 
organization  of  the  meanest  weed  thst  we  trample  on,  or  the  insect 
invisible  to  our  eyes,  up  to  the  magnificent  structure  of  the  heavens, 
or  the  still  more  wonderful  phenomena  of  the  soul  and  reason  of 
win    can  retire  from  such  contemplations,  without  more  enlarged 
conceptions  of  God's    providence  and  a  higher  reverence  for  His 
nstte.    It  seemB  to  me  that  we  must  feel  the  dignity  of  our  own 
Bsture  exalted,  when   we  hold  communion  with  such  thoughts  and 
^fcalations  as  these  ;  and  that  struck  with  awe,  st  the  con  tern  pla- 
tioQ  of  infinite  power,  and  infinite  wisdom,  w^  «MU8t  yield  the  .silent 
i^ient  of  our  heart  and  reason,  to  the  pious  exclamatiou — *  Oh  Lord, 
how  gloriowi  are   thjr  works,  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep.'      *An 
tuise  man  doetb  not  well  consider  this,  and  ajbol  aoth  not  under- 

JCiod  it,' 

Ymt  it  ia  ignoraiiCB  and  folly  that  form  unworthy  conceptions  of 
Oodi  nrovidence.  Knr  different  are  the  impressions  of  those  who 
kfe  Ste  most  considered  this — and  have  made  the  greatest,  how- 
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e  ihougbu  with  which  Sir  Ibjmc  Newton  coaelndcs  hi*  pro- 
fbnnd  inveatlgations  into  the  medunic&l  cause*  which  produce, 
ud  the  IswB  nrhich  f^orem,  the  motions  of  the  UmTerse. 

'  Thit  beautiful  sj'stem  of  stiit,  plwtets,  Mid  comets,  conld  fa»e 
its  ori^no  in  no  other  waj,  than  bj  the  pnrpoie  and  command  of  an 
intelligent  and  powerfal  Bcinr.  He  Korems  all  thing* — not  u  the 
ftoul  of  the  irorld,  but  as  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  fle  is  not 
onl;  Ood,  bat  Lord  or  Oovemor.  We  know  Him  onlj  bj  Uis 
propertiua  and  attributes — b;  the  wise  and  admirable  structur*  of 
things  RTonnd  us,  and  bj  their  final  canaes  ;  we  admire  Uim  on 
account  of  Ula  perfections,  we  venerate  and  worship  Uim  on  account 
of  His  government.' 

These  a^ain,  are  the  reflections  from  which  Sir  Humphrej  Davj, 
in  his  la*t  illness,  derived  according  to  his  own  expression,  *  some 
pleasure  and  some  consolation,  when  moat  other  sources  of  consol*- 
d  pleasure  were  closed  to  him.'  Speaking  of  the  intellectual 
~~i  qualities  which  are  required  ■-  •■■■  ""-!'■"  *"  '■>-".  -i." 
of  s  true  philosophical  inquire 
should  atnay s  be  awake  to  devotional  feeling : 

the  variet;  and  the  beaut;  of  the  external  world,  and  developing 
its  scientific  wonders,  he  will  always  refer  to  that  infinite  wisdom, 
tlirough  whose  beneficence  he  is  permitted  to  enjoj  knowledge  ; 
in  becominft  wiser,  he  will  become  belter  ;  he  wiU  rise  at  once  in 
the  scale  of  intellectuftl  and  moral  existence — his  increased  sagKcitj 
will  be  subservient  to  a  more  exalted /ni'M,  and  in  proportion  «a 
the  veil  becomes  ibinner,  through  which  he  sees  the  causes  of  tfaii^s, 
he  will  admire  more  the  brightness  of  the  iMn'oe  Ught,  bj  which 
they  ore  rendered  visible,'  " 


Mid  morai  qualities  which  are  required  in  his  opinion  to  form  the 
character  of  s  true  philosophical  inquirer,  he  observes,  *  His  miad 


Tiierc  is  nothing  of  tlie  Jreamet  in  tliis ;  nothing  of  the 
Utopian  world  creator,  making  all  tbe  euili  a  joint  plan  of 
spoliation  for  schemers,  vho  call  themselves  the  friends  of  the 
working  classes.  It  is  sound,  common  sense,  worthj  the  son  of 
an  Euf;;Ii3li  manuracturer,  worthy  an  English  statesman,  above 
all,  worthy  an  English,  patriotic  gentleman. 

We  have,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  told  the  faistoiy  of 
Factory  Sciiools,  in  the  words  of  Mr  James  P.  Wilson,  and 
have  ruferred  to  hitn  as  the  chief  authority — we  have  done  so 
as  WG  believe  that  he  who  works  a  principle,  and  succeeds,  in  a 
matter  requiring  a  sound  head  and  a  cliristian  heart,  is  best 
adapted  to  eiphiin  his  own  hopes,  his  own  fears,  and  his 
own  noble  triumphs.  Such  a  man  as  this  we  find 
James  Wilson  to  he;  in  ail  that  he  lias  accomplbhed,  his 
brother,  Mr.  G.  E.  Wilson,  has  heartily  aided  bim ;  and  if, 
from  the  reading  of  this  paper,  one  practical  friend  can  bti 
secured  to  the  cause,  our  labor  will  not  be  vain — the  only 
reward  a  man  like  Mr  Wilson  cau  desire  will  have  been  gaiued. 


National,  factory,  and  bbpo&matokt  schools.    ISl 

**  Go  it^  greasers/'  "  aint  them  coeoB-nut  cbaps  a  pitchin'  it 
into  'em/' — cried  the  crowd  of  OA-lookers  as  they  watclied  the 
Belmont  Factoiy  Cricket  Match ;  may  it  not,  has  it  uotj  come 
to  pan,  that  iu  more  refined  language,  many  a  thoaghtful 
man  now  repeats  the  hearty  sentiment  of  admiration  thus 
expressed,* 


ABT.   v.— THE    aOMANCB    OF   LlYE  :— JOSEPH 
BALSAMO,  OTHERWISE  COUNT  CAGLIOSTfiO. 

Tte  Memoirs    <f  a   Piysician.       By    Alexander    Dumas. 
London :  Simms  and  M'Intire.    185^. 

There  are  few  works  of  fiction  have  had  more  readers  than 
the  two  no^eb  from  the  pen  of  Alexander  Dumas,  under  the 
respective  titles  of  2Sd  Memoirs  of  a  PAysician,  and  TAe 
CmU  de  MomU  Chrisio.  Although  in  every  page,  the  author 
letfes  the  bounds  of  probalnlity,  nay  of  possibility^  far  behind, 
and  indolces  in  the  most  exa^erated  spirit  of  fiomance,  his 
readers  fed  no  disinclination  to  accompany  him,  and  turn  his 
pages  with  all  the  interest  that  could  be  felt  in  the  perusal  of 
an  awful,  bnt  strict  reality.  We  fear  that  in  the  instances 
which  Somance  affords  of  heroes  taken  from  the  ordinary  or 
inferiw  cksses,  a  searching  investigation  would  disclose  much 
ndaeoknis  insignificance  uid  very  humble  pretensions  magni- 
fied into  importance,  of  which  the  originals  themselves  never 
dreamed,  and  occasionally  low  vulgarity  and  ruffianism  exalt- 
ed into  a  dignity  to  which  in  fact  it  would  form  the  strongest 
contrast  Wq  suspect  that  but  for  the  exercise  of  imaginative 
power.  Bob  Boy  would  be  a  homelyi  rough  cattle-stealer, 
iuk  Sbeppard  and'DidL  Turpin  would  find  but  slight  sym- 
pathy on  their  way  to  the  gallows,  and  Claude  Duval  would 
never  be  recognized  as  a  rival  to  Charles  the  Second  in  courtly 
manner  and  in  the  fevorof  Nell  Qwynn.  To  the  examination 
of  such  subjects  it  is  intended  to  devote  some  future  occasions, 
bat  at  present  it  is  proposed  to  c^er  to  the  reader  a  few  par* 
ticultfa  connected  with  the  genuine  history  of  the  man  whom 
Dumas  has  invested  with  snch  wonderful  interest  to  his  read- 

'  Id  eooDezIoo  vith  tbe  mbject  of  this  paper,  totL  "  Temperance  as  AfTecting  the  Inter- 
«tt  tf  Coqiio^as  and  fmployed.**  By  AMblbald  Preotioe,  Esq.,  Mancheater.  Tba 
Cevcftth  of  tbe  Edinborsli  Series  of  Tempennce  Tracts. 
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ers,  as  Joseph  Balsamo,  bnt  who  will  be  better  known  nnder 
the  designation  to  wbich  he  answered  before  the  paiiiameDt 
of  Paris  in  1785 — Alexander,  Count  de  Cagliostro. 

DuniRs  introduces  Joseph  Balsamo  to  his  readers  daring 
the  progress  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  her  ill  foted  marriage  in 
1770,  and  describes  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  the 
Dauphiness  at  having  her  nltimate  fate  mirrored  to  her  by  the 
arch  magician  in  a  decanter  of  spring  water  :  he  subsequentlv 
presents  Balsamo  as  facilitating  the  introduction  at  court  of 
Madame  du  Barri,  aniicipating  all  her  wishes,  and  bj  means 
of  a  Clairvoi/ante,  reading  the  secrets  of  Ministers  of  State, 
and  enabling  their  enemies  to  effect  their  overthrow.  He 
ppeaks  to  old  noblemen  of  ocenrrpnces  which  happened  fifty 
jcars  previous,  and  convinces  them  that  he  was  an  eye-witness/ 
although  apparently  not  forty  years  of  age.  But  it  ia  useless 
to  recapitulate  the  wonders  ascribed  by  tlie  novelist  to  his  herb  ; 
it  is  our  object  to  shew  how  very  small  indeed  was  the  lock 
of  wool  which  he  spun  into  such  a  lengttiened  yarn. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  upon  the  strict  details  df  that 
extra  ordinary  and  never  thoroughly  elucidated  affair  of  "The- 
Diamond  Necklace."  Dumas  lias  not  adverted  to  it,  but  a^  it 
was  the  transaction  which  introduced  Joseph  Balsamo,  or 
rather  (!ie  Count  de  Cagliostro,  not  merely  to  a  French,  but 
to  an  European  celebrity,  we  shall  briefly  notice  it.  Cardjual 
Louis  de  Itohan,  whose  family  occupied  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  ancimne  nobletae  (rf  I'rance,  and  whose  ecdesiaslical 
titles  and  dignities  imparted  immense  rank,  power  and  emola- 
ment,  was  at  the  commencement  of  1786  excluded  from  codii 
favor  and  influence,  which  he  attributed  to  the  personal  dis- 
like of  the  queen,  towards  whom  it  has  been  insinuated,  he 
entertained  sentiments  of  an  amatory  character.  Haring 
heard  that  her  Majesty  hud  expressed  great  admiration  for  a 
diamond  necklace  belonging  to  Messrs  Bohner  and  Bassanges, 
jewellers,  the  cardinal  conceived  the  idea,  that  if  he  either 

Erocured  the  magnificent  ornament  for  her  majesty,  or  aided 
er  essentially  in  its  acquisition,  such  a  service  would  effect 
his  restoration  to  favor,  and  establish  for  him  a  paramoont 
influence  with  the  queen.  In  the  adoption  of  this  course  he 
was  stimulated  by  the  snggefltions  of  an  unprincipled  woman, 
the  wife  of  an  officer  of  gendarmerie,  ana  who  assumed  the 
rank  of  a  coantess,  pretending  a  connection  with  the  royal 
family  of  France  through  the  house  of  Valois.     Thia  I'   ' 
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Jemne  de  Saiot  Benej   de^  Valois^  Countess  de  la  Motte, 
persaaded  the  Cardinal  that  she  wa$  a^iprofe^e  of  the  Queen, 
to  whom  she  pcetended  to  have  frequent  access;   she  assured 
him  of  her  Majesty's  anxiety  to  .ppsi^s  the  necklace,  induced 
him  to  become  its  purchaser  and  ^to  undertake  the  pavment 
of  ooe  million  four  hundred  thousand  livres  (€5G,000  sterling) 
in  certain  instalments,  and  having  procured  from  him  the 
written   stipulation  entered  into  by  the  jewellers,  she  returned 
it  marked   "approved'^  and  signed    "Marie  Antoinette  de 
France.^'     She  subsequently  induced  her  dupe  to  believe  that 
the  Qneen  was  desirous  to  afford  him  a  personal  interview  at 
Versailles — ^in  the  garden,  and  at  midnight :  she  managed  to 
substitute  for  tlie  royal  personage  a  young  woman  of  similar 
figure  and  complexion,  who  received  the  Cardinal,  muttered 
some  complimentary  phrases,    gave  him  a  note  and  a  rose, 
and  was  accepting  the   homage    of  the  enraptured  courtier^ 
vbo  had  sank  to  bis  knee  to  salute  the  queenly  hand,  when  a 
preeoncerted  alarm,  eiven  by  some  confederates  of  Madame 
de  la  Motte,  produced  a  precipitate  retreat.   Matters  remained 
in  an  ODseitled  state  as  regarded  the  necklace,  the  jewellers 
had  been  informed  that  it  was  for  the  Queen,  they  had  even 
seen  her  alleged  approval  of  the  terms,  and  when  the  period 
for  payment  of  the  tirst  instalment  had  passed,  they  forwarded 
a  statement  of  their  claim  to  the  King,  who  actuated  by  every 
feeling  of  just  resentment  both  as  a  sovereign  and  husband, 
directed  a  searching  investigation,  from  which  a  prosecution 
eveotuated. 

The  husband  of  Madame  de  la  Motte  was  inculpated  by 
the  accusation^  he  fled  the  kingdon — ^The  defendants  who  were 
amenable  were  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Madame  de  la  Motte, 
Alexander  de.  Cagliostro,  Marie  Nicole  le  Quay,  otlierwise 
d'Oliva  or  Dessigny  (the  girl  who  had  personated  tlie  Queen) 
and  Louis  Marc^Antoine  fietaux  de  Yillette,  a  retired£^^;^r/^r//z/?^ 
The  process  was  instituted  the  5th  September  17B5,  and 
coud^ded  the  4tb  July  1786. 

Cagliostro^  ba^  been  intimate  with  the  Cardinal,  and  had 
ctiftainly  possessed  a  considerable .  share  pf  his  conBdence ; 
Madame  de  la  Motte  sought  to  shift  the  culpabiHty.imputed 
toheisell  entirely  upon  Cagliostro  and  his  wif^,  9^imktedr 
that  vanoQS  phrases^  such  as  ''  la  petite  comteaae*-  u^ed  by  the  *: 
Cardiaal,  wer9  applied  to  Madame  de  Cagliostro  ;.she  desipfibegi 
(j^tjfl^  himself  as  a  sharpen  who  derived  his  su1)sistence 
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from  prejring  on  the  ptuillanimous  credulity  of  the  Cardinal ; 
«he  proceeds  to  state,  u  to  the  age  of  Cagliostro,  that  one  of 
his  attendants  declares  "  he  knows  not  what  his  master's  age 
ma;  be,  but  that  as  for  himself,  he  has  been  oae  hundred  and 
fifty  years  in  his  service ;  that  his  master  lias  frequently  as^rted 
he  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee  and  witness- 
ed the  miracnious  transformation  of  the  water  into  wine," 
Madame  then  indignantly  asks  ai  to  his  country,  and  replies 
to  her  own  qneetion  by  designating  him  a  Fortugnese  Jew,  a 
Greek,  or  an  Egyptian  from  Alex&ndria,  whence  he  has  intro- 
duced affected  mysteries  and  soothsayings,  that  he  pretends  to 
cabalistic  lore,  and  lo  hold  famihar  converse  with  elementary 
beings,  with  the  distant  and  the  dead,  that  illuminated  1^ 
Bosicrucian  philosophy  he  understands  all  human  sciences,  and 
is  an  adept  in  the  transmutation  of  metals;  thst  in  the 
seeming  spirit  of  philanthropy  be  devotes  his  medical  acquire^ 
ments  gratuitously  to  the  indigent,  whilst  he  exacts  lat^  sums 
from  the  rich,  to  whom  he  professes  to  sdminister  the  elixir  of 
immortality. 

Even  in  these  assertions  there  may  be  found  a  grain  or  two 
of  the  malleable  material  which  the  imaginative  novelist  knows 
how  to  beat  out  uniil  it  becomes  a  mere  extensive  superficies ; 
but  Madame  de  la  Motte  does  not  stop  here,  she  proceeds  to 
inform  the  court  that  in  the  previous  April,  the  Cardinal  thus 
addressed  her,  "Tou  must  be  aware  that  the  public  are 
impressed  with  the  absurd  idea  that  I  am  ruining  myself 
through  the  means  of  M.  de  Cagliostro,  whilst  in  fact  he  is  the 
greatest  of  created  beings — a  godlike  man.  Write  to  me  that 
yuu  wish  to  see  him,  do  not  assign  a  motive  of  eurioiity,  but 
that  yon  simply  wish  to  see  kim.  Urge  yonr  request  warmly 
and  youshall  witness  what  he  is  capable  of  doing;  no  one  knows 
the  amount  of  his  fortune,  none  con  tell  who  he  is,  or  whence 
he  comes, — young  after  living  centuries.  Bring,  if  you  choose, 
that  your  confidence  may  be  perfect,  a  child  of  seven  or  eight 
years,  iutelligent,  fur  if  she  is  not  intelligent  she  will  see 
nothing."  Madame  then  states  that  she  brought  the  demoiselle 
de  la  Tour,  her  husband's  niece,  who  was  sojourning  with 
her. — Twenty  wax  tapers  were  lighted  in  the  Caraioat's 
bed  chamber,  a  screen  was  placed  before  the  bed,  a  table  before 
the  screen,  vrith  other  lights,  and  a  decanter  of  die  clearest 
water.  Cagliostro  drew  his  sword,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the 
kQeeliugcDild,and  entered  into  a  conversation, respecting  which 
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be  had  preTioQsly  given  her  a  lesson  behind  the  screen.  Madame 
de  la  Motte  here  remarks  that  this  need  not  surprise  the 
cottit  except  so  far  as  it  proves  the  ntter  weakness  of  the 
Cardinal*s  mind  and  his  absurd  credulity  in  Gagliostro^s 
powers. 

The  a&ir  commenced  with  the  child — I  command  you^  slie 
said  to  Cagliostro,  in  the  name  of  Michael  and  of  the  grand 
Copht,  thelast  name  inscribed  on  the  cabalistic  roll,  I  command 
jou  to  bring  before  my  eyes  all  that  1  wish  to  behold.  Cagliostro 
replies;  dear  child,  what  see  you  now  P— nothing — he  stamps 
hijfooti  what  see  you  P  nothing  :  he  stamps  vehemently,  see 
you  not  a  stately  lady  clad  in   white  ?  know   you  not  the 
Queen  ?  do  you  not  see  her,  do  you  not  recognize  her  r  yes 
aionsieur,  I  see  the  Queen — Look  to  her  right,  see  you  not  an 
angel  who  wishes  to  embrace  you?  embrace  tiiat  angel  warmly. 
Madame  de  la  Molte  and  also  the  Cardinal  heard  the  sounds 
of  kisses  as  from  fervent  lips. — Look  now  at  the  point  of  my 
evord,  beneath  the  screen,  see  you  not  that  I  am  speaking  to 
God,  that  I  am  ascending  to  Heaven,  do  you  see  ?  No.     Well 
tiien  stamp  your  foot  and  I  command   by  the  grand  Copht 
and  by  Michael  &c.  do  you  behold,  do  you  behold  the  Queen  ? 
ves,  monsieur,  I  see  her.     But  when  the  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded, the  young  demoiselle   confessed   to   Madame  de  la 
Motte  that  she  had  received  her  lesson  behind  the  screen,  "  and 
when  yon,  aunt,  heard  me  kiss  the  angel,  it  was  mine  own 
liand  I  kissed,  as  M.  le  Comte  had  directed  me  ;"  nevertheless 
tlie  child   was   convinced  that  he   had   some   extraordinary 
qoaUties,  which  impression  was  the  result  of  her  tender  and 
excited  imagination,  as  she  declared  '^I'Aat  when  he  had  removed 
th  decanter  qf  9pring  water,  she  had  really  seen^  the  Queen, — 
Her  " Memoire*'  continues,  "meanwhile  the  Cardinal  was  in 
nptores,  he  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  magician,  kissed  his  hands 
tnd  raised  his  own  towards  heaven. — Behold,  he  exclaimed  to 
Madame  de  la  Motte,  this  great  man  can  achieve  anything, 
bat  if  yoa  indiscreetly  speak  of  hi<«  mysteries  he  is  equally 
potent  for  evil  as  for  good,  had  the  Cardinal  faith  in  him  ?  or 
tiid  he  rather  wish  to  make  Madame  de  la  Motte  a  believer  in 
liis  powers  ?  yes,  such  was  his  object,  and  she  soon  was  initiated 

ia  a  magical  rite  fun  Sabat)  the  object  of  which  was  the  last 

disposition  of  the  diamonds/' 
^This  profanation  consisted  in  placing  the  Countess  de  la 

Molte  opposite  to  a  table  covered  with  crosses  of  every  descrip- 
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tioriy  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  passion,  and  of  SL  Andrew,  drawn 
swords  laid  across,  a  dagger  &c.,  and  this  awful  spectacle 
liplited  with  extraordinary  brilliancy. — 8wear,Madame,exclaiin- 
ed  the  prophet,  in  a  deep  and  solemn  tone,  Swear  that  no 
matter  what  misfortune  may  occur  to  you,  the  events  of  this 
scene  shall  never  be  disclosed  ;  he  then  adds  in  a  hasty  tone. 
Prince,  proceed.  The  Cardinal  goes,  and  returns  bringing  a 
large  white  box  which  they  open." — Madame  continues  lier 
statement  as  to  the  box  containing  an  immense  quantity  of 
diamonds,  as  to  her  being  sworn  to  secresv,  and  oommisaioDed 
to  dispose  of  the  diamonds  through  the  agency  of  her  husband 
in  England. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  fiisten  the  Diamond  Necklace  on 
our  readers,  we  are  only  dealing  with  the  Thaumaturgic  power 
attributed  to  Cagliostro,  and  have  noticed  very  fuUy  all  that  was 
alleged  against  him  before  the  court  that  had  cognizance  of 
tlie  accusation.  No  other  person  except  Madame  de  la  Motte 
attributed  to  him  any  unworthy  practices  or  pretences ;  the 
account  he  gives  of  himself  is  rather  turgid  and  self-important; 
but  ill  it  he  utterly  repudiates  and  ridicules  the  imputatioos 
of  any  assumption  or  assertion  of  supernatural  powers.  We  majr 
remark  on  his  excessive  anxiety  and  affectionate  solicitude  for 
his  wife,  who  was  committed  to  the  Bastille  as  a  suspected 
accomplice,  and  it  is  curious  that  he  accounts  for  Madame  de 
Cagliostro's  inability  to  write  her  name,  by  the  statement  that 
many  of  the  most  respectable  ladies  of  her  native  city^  (Rome,) 
were  purposely  left  uninstructed  in  writing,  in  order  to  keep 
them  free  from  the  folly  of  inditing  love-letters.  This  certainly 
does  not  speak  well  for  parental  confidence  or  female  education 
in  the  Eternal  city  during  the  last  century.  But  as  toCagUostro's 
statement. — It  asserted  that  he  was  forty-nine  years  old,  and 
had  passed  his  mere  infancy  in  the  city  of  Medina  in  Arabia; 
that  he  then  bore  the  name  of  Acherat,  and  resided  in  tiie 
palace  of  the  Mufti,  Salahaym — That  he  was  attended  by  a 
person  of  about  60  years  of  age  named  Althotas  who  took 
most  affectionate  care  of  him,  and  that  of  three  domestics  one 
remained  with  him  day  and  night.  That  Althgtas,  informed 
him  his  parents  had  died  when  he  was  only  three  months  old, 
and  by  some  other  expressions  led  him  to  believe  that  his 
birth-place  had  been  MiJta.  He  declared  that  the  utmost 
attention  was  paid  to  his  education,  and  that  under  The  tuition 
of  Althotas  he  made  rapid  progress  especially  in  Botany  and 
Medicine,    to  which  his    own  incliuations  strongly   tended. 
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That  he  was  taoght  to  adore  the  one  God^  to  lore  and  assist 
his  fellow  crcaiares,  and  in  all  places  to  respect  the  religious 
iiistitntions  and  the  laws  of  the  coantrj. 

Caglioetro  then  enumerates  the  scenes  of  his  early  travels,  ao* 
companied  bj  his  tutor  Althotas,  to  Mccca»  Trebisond,  Figypt, 
Ehodes,  Malta,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  1 770. 
He  mentions  that  in  each  of  those  places  he  experienced  the 
Dtmost  kindness,  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy  and  hospitality  of 
most  exalted  personages,  amongst  whom  he  particularizes  tiie 
Giand  Master  of  Malta,  Pinto,  and  Cardinal  Gangunelli  aiter- 
vards  Pope  Clement  XIY.  At  Borne  he  married,  and  ;$ub- 
seqaently  visited  Spsiiu,  Portugal,  £iigland,  Holland,  Germany, 
fiassia,  and  Poland.  He  mentions  liis  arrival  at  Strasburgh, 
in  1780,  and  that  there  at  the  request  of  many  illustrious  per:^o- 
aages,  he  made  use  of  his  medical  acquirements,  but  although 
it  was  in  his  power  to  become  t!ie  recipient  of  an  immense 
revenue,  he  abstained  from  accepting  fees,  and  dispensed  large 
somsin  charity  to  the  afflicted  poor;  he  proceeds  to  state  tliat 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Cardinal  de  Kohan  commenced  soon 
after  his  arrival  iji  France^  and  eventuated  in  a  request  to 
accompany  the  cardinal  to  Paris  to  see  the  Prince  de  Soubise, 
who  was  afflicted  with  a  paiuful  disease^and  that  to  such  request 
he  acceded. 

Cagliostro  inserts  in  his  "Memoire'*  the  following  paragraph, 
which  if  false,  must  at  once  injure  a  defendant  in  a  state  pro- 
«ecation,  but  which  if  true  is  certainly  most  extraordinary,  and 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  must  have  been  well  known 
to  his  judges. 

''Tue  public  having  been  apprized  of  my  arrival,sucli  crowds, 
came  to  consult  me,  that  during  the  thirty  days  I  remained  in 
Paris,  I  was  occupied  in  seeing  patients  from  five  in  the  morning 
ontil  midnight. 

He  retanmd  toStrasburgh  and  found  that  his  medical  celebrity 
had  engendered  hostility,  and  produced  libels  describing  him 
is  Anti-Christ,  the  wandering  jew,  a  man  of  1800  years  of  age, 
fcc  Under  such  annoyances  he  formed  the  intention  of  leaving 
Strasburgh,  but  was  diverted  from  such  a  course  by  different 
letters  of  a  most  complimentary  character  from  persons  ^^high  in 
tie  Ministry  of  the  Kingdinn'^  which  are  copied  into  his 
"  Ifemoirc''  and  submitted  to  his  judges ;  consequently  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  authenticity,and  it  may  be  mentioned. 
^  ooe  is  from  M.  de  Yergennes,  the  minister  for  foreign 
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afTaim  and  others  From  the  kepper  of  the  Seals,  the  Marquis, 
de  Miromenil,  and  from  the  Marquis  de  Segur.  Gould  SQch 
men  be  imposed  on  b;  a  nretched  charlatan  P 

However,  his  sojourn  at  Strasburgh  was  not  vei7  prolonged, 
he  went  to  Naples  to  see  n  d;ing  Friend,  from  theace  to  the 
south  of  France,  and  haviug  resided  a  short  time  at  Boucdeanx, 
arrived  in  Lyons  in  the  autumn  of  1784,  and  finally  betook 
himself  to  Paris  in  January  1785.  We  now  proceed  to  give 
Cagliostro's  account  of  the  magic  sceue  preriouuy  dewribedb; 
Madame  de  la  Motte. 

"  The  Cardmal  paid  me  occasional  visits,  and  I  recollect  that  one 
day  he  proposed  to  introduce  me  to  a  ladj  aaroed  Valois-de  la  Motte 
in  reference  K  the  following  matter. 

'  The  Queen,'  said  the  Cardinal,  '  is  plunged  in  deep  melftnchol;, 
becauM  some  one  has  predicted  that  she  ia  to  die  in  her  accouchement. 
It  would  afford  me  the  greatest  gratification  if  I  could  dispel  that 
impression  and  reitore  her  to  her  former  spirits.  Madame  de  T&lois 
tees  the  Qneen  daily.  It  will  confer  an  oblation  on  me,  if  (b« 
asks  TOUT  opinion,  to  tell  her  that  the  Quetn  shall  be  happily  deli< 
vered  of  a  prince.' 

I  was  not  less  disposed  to  oblige  the  Cardinal  by  the  reflection 
that  I  might  indirectly  produce  a  salutary  effect  upon  her  majesty's 
health. 

Having  gone  next  day  to  the  Cardioal's  reaidence,  I  there  found 
the  Countess  de  la  Motte,  vho,  after  applying  to  me  many  compli- 
mentary observations,  remarked,  ■  I  know  a  personage  at  Versailles 
of  whom  it  has  been  foretold,  as  well  as  of  another  lady,  that  they 
would  both  die  in  their  occouchements  ;  one  is  already  dead,  and  the 
other  awuts  her  conRnement  with  most  gloomy  apprehenaions.      If 

a  report  to  the  interested  party,  who,'  added  she,  '  ia  the  Que 

I  replied  to  Madame  de  la  Motte  that  predictions  were  ridiculoos, 
but  for  her  to  advise  the  illustrious  patient  to  address  her  prayers 
to  the  Eternal  Being,  that  as  her  past  accouchement  had  been  b^py 
■o  she  might  indulge  a  similar  hope  for  the  approaching  one. 

With  this  she  was  not  satisfied,  but  insisted  on  having  a  direct  opi- 
nion from  me,  so  recollecting  my  promise  to  the  Cardinal,  I  said  in 
•  very  grave  tone, '  Madame,  you  know  that  I  have  some  acquire- 
menta  in  Medicine,  I  alto  possess  some  in  Animal  Ma^netitm.  In 
such  a  case  a  young  female  of  perfect  puritv  is  essential  to  our  in- 
vestigations, BO,  if  you  wish  to  aacertoia  the  truth,  commence  by 
!>roducinK  to  me  such  a  creature.'  She  replied,  ■  as  yon  require  a 
emale  or  spotless  purity,  I  have  a  niece  of  the  most  perfect  inno- 
cence, and  I  shall  bring  her  here  to-morrow.' 

I  imagined  that  this  pure  being  would  be  a  child  of  five  or  six 
years  old ;  t  was  much  surprised  to  find,  next  day,  at  the  Cardinal's, 
a  young  lady  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  yours  of  age,  taller  than  myself. 
'Here,'  SMd  Madame  de  t«  Motte,  'is  the  young  maiden  of  whom  I 
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iDoke.'  I  could  hardly  keep  mj  ooantonuioe,  but  I  gravely  accosted 
ue  young  lady,  '  Mademoiselle,  do  you  firmly  assert  your  perfect 
purity  and  innocence  ?'  She  replied  with  more  assurance  than  sim- 
plidty, '  Oertainly»  Monsieur.'  I  then  sidd,  *  Mademoiselle,  I  now 
proceed  to  test  yoar  profession ;  recommend  yourself  to  Qod,  rely 
BpoD  your  innocence,  betake  yourself  behind  this  screen,  close  your 
ejes,  and  form  to  yourself  the  wish  to  see  the  object  you  most  desire 
to  behold.  If  yon  are  a  being  of  purity  you  will  see  what  you  de- 
sire, if  you  are  not  what  you  profess  to  be  you  shall  see — ^nothing.' 

The  young  lady  placed  herself  behind  the  screen,  and  1  remained 
ovtade  along  with  the  Gardiua],  who  was  not  in  a  state  of  excited 
enthusiasm*  aa  pretended  by  Madame  de  la  Motte,  but  standing  be- 
nds the  chimney  with  his  hand  on  his  mouth,  lest,  by  an  indiscreet 
langfa,  he  might  disturb  our  awful  ceremonies.  I  applied  myself  for 
a  few  moments  to  make  some  magnetic  passes,  and  then  exclaimed, 
'  Stamp  the  foot  of  purity  on  the  ground,  and  say  if  you  see  any- 
thugr  '  I  see  nothiqg,'  she  replied.  *  Then,  Mademoiselle,*  I  an- 
swered, striking  the  screen,  'you  cannot  be  pure  and  Tirtuous.'  At 
these  words  the  young  lady^  feeling  piqued  at  their  import,  exclaimed 
that  she  saw  the  qwen.  1  then  perceived  that  the  innocent  niece 
bad  been  well  tutored  In  her  aunt.     But  this  was  not  all. 

AnziouB  to  see  how  she  would  play  her  part,  I  directed  her  to  de- 
scribe the  phantom  that  she  beheld.  She  replied  that  the  lady  was 
tugehUe  and  dressed  in  white ;  she  described  her  features,  which  were 
precisely  those  of  her  Majesty.  *  Ask  of  this  lady,'  I  said,  '  if  her 
Bccouchement  will  be  propitious.'  She  answered  that  the  lady  bowed 
her  head,  and  that  her  accouchement  would  occur  without  any 
disastrous  result.  '  I  command  you,'  I  said  finally,  *  to  kiss  respect- 
fuDy  this  lady's  hand.'  The  iimocmd  kissed  her  own  hand  and  issued 
from  the  screen,  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  convinced  us  of  her 
ponr^. 

Thus  terniinated  a  little  comedy,  equally  harmless  in  itself  as 
laadable  in  its  motive.— Three  or  four  days  after,  being  at  the 
Cardinal's  and  Madame  de  la  Motte  being  present,  they  requested 
me  to  recommence  the  same  kind  of  amusement,  with  a  little  boy 
of  ti^e  or  six  years  of  age.  I  did  not  refuse  them  such  a  slight 
rsqaest,  never  supposing  that  &  joke  so  harmless  would  be  after- 
wards denounced  as  an  act  of  sorcery  and  a  sacrilegious  profana- 
tion of  the  rites  of  Christianity." 

In  the  jadicial  prooeediBgs  to  which  we  have  adverted^ 
thete  10  not  an  assertion  except  on  the  part  of  Madame  de  la 
Motle  in  her  "  Memoire/'  that  Cagliostro  pretended  to  any 
cabalistic  lore  or  magical  power.  The  Cardinal  de  Hoban  in 
whose  presoioe^  as  one  of  the  aocnaedj  these  statements  were 
nade,  does  not  adopt  or  countenance  one  of  them,  neither 
did  he  oontradict  a  syllable  of  Cagliostro's  explanation,  whilst 
Ksdame  de  la  Motte  became  so  enraged  at  his  cool  impassive 
otioer  before  the  jadges,  that  fcn^tting    the  presence  in 
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which  she  stood  .^nd/ber  own,  poaitipn,  ^l^e  flungr^  (^andleatick 
ia  Qagliostro's  /ace.       ,  ,    ,    ,         \  »  . 

So  far  8s  i^li^jipropeedinpi  re^ppctiog  the  necklace  went, 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  thi?  supposed  magician. 
He  was  acquitted  and  di^pharged,  with  full  leave  to  publish 
any  statements  he  might  wish  to  submit  to  the  public  as  to 
his  cbaracter  ..gnd  reputation/  and  without  prejudice  to  such 
proceedings  as  he  might  choose  to  adopt  against  certain 
functionaries  of  the  Bastile,  whom  he  accused  of  purloining 
his  effects.  But  contemporaneous  with  the  prosecution  against 
him,  there  appeared  numerous  anonymous  publications  from 
pens  of  deadly  hostility,  imputing  to  him  the  assumption  of 
most  extraordinary  characters  ana  supernatural  powers,  and 
at  that  period  the  French  public  were  prepared  to  believe  the 
most  absurd  and  preposterous  accusations.  He  was  represent- 
ed to  have  stopped  before  a  crucifix  in  a  public  place  at 
Strasburgh,  and  to  have  remarked  on  the  great  likeness  which 
the  sculptor  had  chanced  to  make  of  the  blessed  original, 
whom  he  professed  to  have  frequently  seen.  In  the  ridiculous 
and  blasphemous  tales  published  in  reference  to  our  i^o 
there  are  great  inconsistencies,  he  is  represented  in  one  anec- 
dote as  pretending  to  have  been  present  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana  in  Galilee  when 

"  The  modest  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed.*' 

That  he  drank  of  the  "  good  wine"  procured  by  the  miracolous 
transmutation.  Presently  he  is  made  to  say,  "  he  repeatedly 
warned  Jesus  Christ  as  to  the  result  of  his  proceedings,  but 
without  effect,  the  man  could  not  be  induced  to  give  up  his 
practices,  he  betook  himself  to  the  sea  side,  associated  with 
fishermen  and  such  description  of  persons,  brought  on  him- 
self the  anger  of  the  authorities,  and  thus  ensured  his  own 
destruction."  It  is  not  probable  that  the  rankest  cheat  and 
impostor  would  at  one  time,  acknowledge  having  witnessed 
the  exercise  of  divine  power,  and  at  another,  speak  of  its 
souix^  as'  an  infatuated  man,  who  could  not  be  effectually 
warned  against  his  own  i;uin. 

One  <|f  the  publications  concerning  Caglio^tro  imputed  to 
him  and  his  wife  a  participation  in  orgies,  minutely  described, 
of  the  most  loathsome  and  dia|)olical  obscenity,  fud  it  also 
remarked  upon  his  assumption  of  the  title  of  /''Count"  as  an 
instance  of  unpardonable  insolence,  tliis  production  was  not 
unreasonably  conjectured  to  have  been  published  under  the 
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tospices  of  one  wlioae  resignation  of  a  titie  for  the  assmnptiou 
of  a  mere  name  aoon  after  occurred,  and  divided  an  eternal 
infunj  between  the  memory  of  Phihppe  doc  D'Qrleana  and 
that  of  PhiKppe  Egalitd. 

We  find  a  grave  publication  from  an  anonymous  pen  in 
1786  entitled,  *'  Memaires  autientiques  p<mr  aervir  a  I'AUiaire 
Dm  Comle  CagU<mira"  in  which  our  hero  is  asserted  lo  have 
iBfited  five  of  iiis  friends  to  supper — twelve  covers  were  laid, 
and  he  demanded  of  each  guest,  "  wliat  departed  spirit  he 
wished  for  the  society  of?*'  The  result  produced  was,  the 
presence  at  this  happv  party  of  D*Alembert,  Le  due  de 
Choiseu],  Diderot,  Voltaire,  L*Abb^  de  Yoisenou  and 
Montesquieu,  and  the  author  professes  to  give  the  table-talk 
of  ti]e  nigfit,  in  which  it  would  certainly  seem  as  if  the  minds 
of  the  portion  of  the  company  that-  had  come  on  "  short 
Dotice"  had  been  affected  by  the  inanimate  state  of  their 
bodks,  and  become  Hke  them. 

**  Dull,  stile,  flat  and  unprofitable.*' 

Another  author  gives  an  account  with  affected  precision, 

of  CagUostro  and  his  wife  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  which  we  are 

informed  that  the  lady  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-six  years 

of  age  and  was  of  surpassing  beauty, — She  formed  an  extensive 

acquaintance    amongst   the    Bussian    ladies,   to    whom    she 

occasionally  spoke  of  her  son,  a  captain  in  the  Dutch  service.-r- 

This  excited  their  curiosity,  and  they  eagerly  enquired  how 

the  mother  of  a  Dutch  captain  could  look  so  very  young? 

Madame  communicated  to  some  of  them,  a  profound  secret, 

thrt  a  few  days  after  her  marriage,  her  husband  had  given 

her  an  elixir  which  fired  her   constitution,  so  that  age  left 

no  trace  and  effected  no  visible  alteration.       The  profound 

secret   produced    a    most    extraordinary    demand    for   the 

fi^ng  elixir,  and  the  departure  of  the  practitioner  precluded 

the  necessity  of  any  future  explanations  with  the  dissatisfied 

recipients. 

A  Russian  oflScer,  decorated  with  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir 
and  a  wooden  leg,  had  offended  Cagliostro,  who  caused  the  leg 
to  be  purloined  from  the  delinquents  bed-room.  It  was 
rubbed  with  a  peculiar  ointment,  conveyed  to  the  garden  and 
planted ;  such  was  the  revivifving  quatity  of  the  unction  that 
the  j^  took  root,  budded  and  acquired  a  new  existence  totally 
incompadble  with  lis  future  employment  as  a  timber  shin ! 
Al«  /  if  we  believe  tiie  French  pamphleteer,  medical  science 
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has  retrograded  since  tiie  days  of  CSagliostro^fbr  erea  HoUovay's 
ointment  will  not  now  reBoscitate  a  wooden  1^. 

From  these  absurdities  we  pass  to  the  m<>st  eztraordinaiy 
publication  connected  with  the  fate  of  this  or  perhaps  any  other 
unfortunate  being  that  has  ever  oome  under  our  obsenration. 
Qmpendio  delta  vita  e  deUe  ffe$U  di  Gauefpe  Bahamo  de- 
Homina$o  II  CkmU  Ca^lioiUVf  che  9%  S  eUraito  dal  proce990 
cantro  di  lui/artnato  in  Soma,  JJawM  1790,  e  ckepuo  semire 
di  scoria  per  conoscere  Vindole  delta  Setia  dS  Liberi  Muralon. 
In  Roma  1 1 9  J  •  NellaStamperia  delta  Bev,  Camera  ApasMiea.* 
By  this  book,  printed  under  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Inqui- 
sition of  BomC)  it  appears  that  Cagliostro  was  arrested  in  that 
city,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  December  1789,  his  papers 
examined  and  sealed  up,  and  himself  conducted  to  the  castle 
of  Santo  Angelo.  The  work  consists  of  four  parts ;  the  first 
refers  to  the  life  of  Cagliostro  from  his  birth  until  his  arrest ; 
the  second  professes  to  give  a  brief  detail  of  Masonry  in  gcmeral, 
and  a  special  account  of  Egyptian  Masonry,  of  which  he  is 
stated  to  have  professed  himself  the  restorer  and  propagator. 
In  the  third  is  given  a  detail  of  his  proceedings  in  such  restor- 
ation and  propagation ;  and  the  fourth  contains  an  account  of  a 
particular  lodge  of  Freemasons  stated  to  have  been  discovered 
in  Bome.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  it  is  pronounced  to  be 
sinful  to  pursue  a  chemical  research  for  the  *'  Philosopher's 
stone,''  on  the  grounds  that  its  discovery  would  remove  the 
primal  curse  from  its  possessor,  and  abrogate  the  divine  sentence, 
*^In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread/'  We  shall 
not  stop  to  argue  the  subject,  but  content  ourselves  with  waiting 
patiently  until  some  wretched  sinner  incurs  the  guilt  by  making 
the  gold.  We  find  from  the  book  in  question,  that  Cagliostro 
was  bom  at  Palermo  of  humble  parents,  on  the  8th  of  June 
1 743,  That  his  father's  name  was  Pietro  Balsamo,  that  by 
the  death  of  his  parents  the  care  of  our  kero  devolved  upon  his 
maternal  aunts,  and  then  there  follows  an  account  of  hia  life, 
too  minute  to  be  credited,  even  coming  from  the  press  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  but  certainly  well  adapted  to  reconcile  the 
ignorant  or  careless  to  the  sentence  ultimately  awarded  against 


*  "  An  Abridgment  of  the  Life  and  Actions  ofJoaepliBa!mnio»commonly 
caUed  the  Ck>nnt  Cagliostro,  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  proceaa 
instituted  against  him  in  Rome  in  the  year  1790,  and  which  may  serre 
as  a  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  socieQr  of  Freemasons.— 
Bome,  1791.  From  the  press  of  the  Bev.  Apostolic  Chamber.'* 


TSS  BOUAMCB  OF  U7E.       .  l43 

u*-We  are  mSoaaedi  that  at  the  ege^of  tbirieen  hetosk 

the  babit  of  a  novice  in  the  Monasteiy  of  Gartagirone^  where  be 

gsie  earlj  indicatioiia  of  a  depraved  loind,  de&cing  the  reoorda 

of  roartjrology  and  substkntinff  the  names  of  some  naughty 

temaies  for  those  of  the  aainta.  Having  fled  from  the  monastery 

tod  relumed  to  Palermo,  he  associated  with  the  most  thoiongh 

SGspe-graoea  ;    he    carried    messages    between    lovers   and 

embez^ed  the  presents  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  forged  a 

vill— was  aocoaed  of  murdering  a  friar,  defrauded  a  monk, 

and  having  pretended  to  a  certain  sflver^smith,  that  he  knew 

vbere  a  treasure  was  hidden,  and  having  procured  some  money 

"on  account ''  from  hia  dupe,  he  directed  him  to  a  cave  where 

he  was  cudgelled  by  some  associates  of  Balsamo  disguised  as 

devils.    The  8ilver<«mith  threatened  to  assassinate  him  and  he 

fled  from  Palermo,  betook  himself  to  Messina,  where  he  met 

Akhotas  and  proceeded  with  him  to  Alexandria^  whare  they 

practised  the  art  of  adulterating  raw  silk.    From  thence  to 

ohodes  where  chemistry  was  the  pursuit,  and  then  to  Malta^ 

vhere  they  worked  in  the  laboratory  of  Pinto,  the  grand  master. 

Having  gone  to  Naples  where  he  was  accused  of  female  violation, 

he  left  &r  Borne  where  he  married  Lorenza  Pelichiani.     We 

now  come  to  many  pages  of  allegations  imputing  to  him  the 

basest  and  most  thoroughly  infamous  proceedings  of  obtaining 

money  by  the  charms  of  his  wife,  and  these  practices  are  stated 

with  arcomrtantial  esuctness  to  have  been  followed  in  varioua 

parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.    We  next  find  him  in 

Loudon,  and  are  informed  that  here  he  (induced  another 

forever  to  asdst  him.  in  promoting  and  afterwards  detecting 

an  aadgnation  between  Signora  Balsamo  and  a  Quaier,  by  which 

means  he  extorted  one  hundred  pounds  from  the  duped  broad 

briiD.    The  confederate  having  pressed  for  a  share  of  this 

money,  Balaamo  made  excosea  for  some  days,  but  in  the  mean 

time  left  in  his  friend'a  way  some  well  counterfeitod  topazes, 

which  the  othar  stole,  and  decamped  with  his  worthless  booty : 

on  the  authority  of  the  inquisition,  we  are  told  that  Balsamo 

had  nnmerous  amours  with  English  ladies,  but  the  writer  adds^ 

^hat  inasmoch  as  he  was  by  no  means  a  handsome  man,  it  is 

extremely  probable  iA^  ladies  were  old  and  u^ly.    He  next 

visited   France,   where   his  wife  manifested  a  preference  for 

another  man,  and  waa  confined  as  a  disorderly  character,  at  her 

hnsbaod's  instance;,   in   the  prison  of  St.  P^agie,  whilst  he 

Bttfla&ctered  a  water  auppos^  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  the 
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human  skin,  professed  alchymy^  and  cheated  ''  an  illostrioas 

?5raonage''  of  fife-handred  I^uis ;  he  then  with  his  wife  left 
ari«,  arrived  at  Brussels,  and  after  travelling  through  Germany 
and  Italy,  arrived  again  at  Palermo. 

In  the  further  account  of  Gegliostro's  travels  there  is  little 
or  BO  variety,  but  the  most  suspicious  exactness  of  details;  his 
inquisitorial  biographers  profess  to  trace  him  on  from  Paleroio 
to  Malta^  thence  to  Naples,  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Alicant, 
Cadiz,  and  London.  Here  his  ordinary  avocation  of  forgery, 
fortune-telling  and  miscellaneous  swindUng,  are  diversified  by 
the  introduction  of  freemasonary,  the  institution  of  a  nevr 
system,  and  a  complete  reform  of  the  existing  one,  in  which  \»e 
are  told  that  he  made  great  progress  :  he  is  also  represented  as 
cheating  a  certain  Mrs.  Fry  of  sixty-two  small  diamonds  and  a 
gold  box,  by  undertaking  to  soften  the  diamonds  and  weld 
them  all  into  one  magnificent  gem.  From  London  to  the 
Hague,  Brussels,  Venice,  M ittau,  St.  Petersburgh,  Frankfort, 
and  Strasburgh,  and  finally  to  Paris,  his  progress  is  noted  by 
the  scribe  of  the  inquisition  with  a  particularity  perfectly 
astonishing  if  true.  The  affair  of  "  The  Diamond  Necklace' 
is  noticed  only  to  adopt  as  correct  all  the  imputations  thrown 
out  against  Cagliostro,  and  to  give  us  the  assurance  of  his 
guilt,  and  that  he  would  certainly  have  been  convicted,  but 
for  his  wily  conduct  in  corrupting  his  guards  at  the  Bastille, 
and  concocting  with  his  fellow  prisoners  statements  which 
misled  the  court.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  work  to 
which  we  refer,  the  Prince  of  the  Church,  the  Cardinal  de 
fiohan,  is  never  named,  he  is  only  mentioned  as  "  the  victim*' 
lured  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  by  love,  ambition  and  freemasoury — 
what  a  frightful  trio  for  a  Cardinal  to  encounter ! 

After  his  escape  he  resided  some  days  at  Passy,  about  a 
league  from  Paris,  and  we  are  gravely  informed,  that  there,  he 
initiated  some  fine  ladiee  into  freemasonry,  that  one  of  them 
forfeited  her  reputation  with  our  hero,  and  that  she  was  a  ver) 
ugly  American^  (un  Americana  brutissima.) — He  left  France 
for  London,  where  in  1786  he  published  ''a  letter  to  the 
French  people/'  dated  the  20th  «lune  in  that  year,  in  which 
he  predicted  "  that  the  Bastille  would  be  destroyed  and  its 
site  become  a  public  highway  *y  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
extraordinary  letter  there  is  no  doubt;  the  pr^^diction  was 
verified  exactly*iby  the  events  which  commenced  July  14,  17b9. 
But  the  fearful  fact  of  being  believed  to  be  a  freemason 


thrrr«ll  the  enotattHcBMbiputed^Ciiigikistfy)  i^ 
live  msigiiific^uee,  aod  6f  fait  partlcipatirftr  in  the  prooef^din&rs 
oClitt  Biystie  offdt  t^  ilol)  loquUition  had  'i^o  doubt.  As  to 
the  Egyptian  maaonry,  they  llAve  pat  forward  ttiftfly  documents 
from  irtiich  «re«xMct  the  dbh'gatioiia  of  a  ^ntleman  and  a 
kif.  We  have  heard  of  an  Irish  lady  having  been  concealed 
in  the  ciae  of  a  clock,  whence  she  o?erheard  the  secrets  of  a 
lodge,  bal  if  she  had  the  good  luck  to  have  met  Cagliostro, 
be  would  have  initiated  her  into  masonry  without  subjecting 
berto  such  inconvenience, 

"  In  EgyptiaB  masoiiry  no  religion  is  ezcladed.    Jews,  Galvinists, 
Lothenosy  or  Gatholies*  are  all  admissible,  provided  they  believe  in 
tile  existence  of  a  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soaly  and  have 
ieat  mtiated  in  ordinary  masonry.     Men  elevated  to  the  degree  of 
Mister  are   denominated  'Ancient  Prophets.'     The  women    are 
termed  '  Sybils.'     1^he  oath  of  the  former  is  as  follows : — '  I  pro- 
onwy  pledge  myself,  and  swear  never  to  reveal  the  secrets  which  may 
be  oommmicated  to  me  in  this  Temple,  and  implicitly  to  obey  my 
superiors.'    The  female  oath  is  longer: — 'I  swear  in  presence  of 
the  great,  eternal  Ood,  in  that  of  my  mistress  and  of  all  persons  who 
now  hear  me,  never  to  reveal  or  make  known,  write,  or  cause  to  be 
written,  whatever  may  here  happen  before  my  eyes,  condemning  my- 
self, in  any  ease  of  imprndence,  to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Great  Fonnder  and  of  all  mv  superiors ;  I  equally  promise  the 
BOBt  exact  observance  of  all  the  other  commands  which  are  imposed 
upon  me ;  love  towards  God,  respect  to  my  sovereign,  veneration 
ror  religion  and  the  laws  of  the  state,  love  of  my  associates,  an  at- 
tsehment  withont  reserve  to  this  order,  and  an  implicit  submission 
to  its  negolations  and  laws  as  they  shall  be  communicated  to  me  by 
mj  flsu^Mff.  • " 

Whether  our  hero  was  or  was  not  a  freemason  we  presairie 
no4  to  pRmoauce,  bnt  we  close  by  giving  the  judicial  announce- 
ment of  his  fate  :— 

**  Hw  deliberative  judgment  upon  his  destiny  was  before  persons 
Aifl  of  hnmanhy  and  clerical  bemgnit^,  for  such  are  the  council  of 
tfatt  Holj  Inquisition  ;  and  the  definitive  judgment  was  reserved  for 
the  Great  Pios  the  Sixth,  who,  in  his  glorious  pontificate,  has  known 
weD  how  to  unite  in  himself  the  characteristics  of  a  just  and  merciful 
prinee.  He  did  not  wish  th^  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  to  leave 
mm  a  ftitore  field  for  true  contrition.  It  was  therefore  resolved,* 
natmrnnij  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Joseph  Balsamo,  but  also  as' 
resarding  fully  the  interests  of  justice,  equity,  and  prudence,  of  re- 
EgKm  an3  the  public  tranauillity,  not  merely  of  the  Fontifical  State, 
bot  of  the  entire  world,  that  Joseph  Balsamo,  the  accused,  having 
tmftsmd  and  been  convicted  of  many  offences,  is  obnoxious  to  the 
c€fwir«s  and  miniahinents  promulgated  against  formal  Heretics, 
DognaSixers,  Hareaiarcbs,  masters  and  followers  of  magical  supers 
^nooi^  and  also  to  the  censures  and  punishments  set  forth  as  well 
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ID  tha  Apoitolia  coDBtitutians  of  Clement  the  Twelfth  aa  in  thoM  of 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  if  ainst  those  who  in  any  raanner  f&ior 
and  promote  the  societj  ana  conventicles  of  Freemasons,  which  coo- 
itiiutiona  are  announced  in  the  edict  of  the  SecretU7  of  State 
af^ainst  such  as  mny  offend  in  the  premises  in  the  Pontifical  doml- 
nioDB.  In  the  eiercise  of  our  special  mere;  we  commnte  the  pun- 
ishment of  delivering  him  over  to  the  lecular  author! tj  ;  (that  is  the 
punishment  of  death)  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  some  one  of  our 
fortresses  ;  such  cuatodj  to  be  strict,  and  without  hope  of  further 
pardon,  and  there  let  him  abjure  his  formal  beresj,  and  be  abaolTed 
from  ecclesiastical  oensures  dd  performance  of  a  salatarj  peoance." 
There  is  no  farther  trace  of  Joseph  Balsamo,  othervise 
Count  Cagliostro,  who,  if  he  baa  not  sufficed  "  to  point  a 
moral,"  faaS)  nnder  the  imaginative  genias  of  Damas,  served 
"  To  adorn  a  tale." 

P.  T.  P. 


aet.  VI.— ancient  manuscripts  op  trinity 

COLLEGE  (DUBLIN)  LIBRARY. 
Me  Codfx  Montfortianui :  a  Collation  of  thit  Gslebrated  MS., 
toitk  the  Text  of  Wettteiit,  and  with  certain  MS8.  in  tie 
University  of  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  OrlaDdo  T.  Dobbin, 
LL.D.,  T.C.D.,  M.II.I.A.  London  :  8.  Bajrater  and  Sons. 
1856. 

We  have  never  acquiesced  in  the  appellation  of  SiieiU  Sirier 
Baid  to  be  bestowed  upon  our  UniveFeity  bv  the  proud  Estab- 
lishraents  of  another  Country.  We  tnink  that  the  Alumni 
of  Triiiity  College  Dublin  have  laboured  not  inglorioualy  in 
many  regions  of  literature  and  in  moat  of  those  of  Science. 
There  is  however  one  department  in  which  we  are  ready  to 
confess  that  there  esiats  on  the  part  of  our  venerable  seat  of 
teaming  a  culpable  silence :  the  manuscript  treasures  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  industry  of  past  ages  have  been  Buffered 
to  lie  on  its  shelves  unpublished  and  almost  unknown. 
Since  the  days  of  Usher  and  Ware  it  is  surprising  how   little 
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has  been  done  to  illasfrate  the  ancient  documeuts  which  t1)o  li- 
braries of  this  coantry  contain.  And  yet  what  country  witli 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Italy,  can  supply  richer  mat^^rials  to 
the  antiquarian,  or  the  critic  ?  There  is  the  Book  of  Dim  ma  a 
noble  mauoscript  of,  we  believe,  the  7th  century,  whose  text  of 
the  Gospels  conld  not  but  prove  interesting  to  the  biblical 
student,  while  the  ecclesiastical  forms  of  prayer  whicli  it 
contains  should  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  Irish 
Church — There  is — older  still  we  believe  in  time  as  it  is 
certainly  more  wonderful  in  execution — the  Book  of  KelU  or 
Gospels  of  St.  Bridget,  a  volume  whose  elegance  of  character 
and  brilliancy  of  illustration  excited  the  wonder  of  Cambrensis 
in  the  12th,  as  it  has  done  that  of  Westwood  in  the  19th 
centuiy.  Need  we  mention  the  Book  of  Armagh — itself  a 
treasure  and  a  history — which  we  are  told  the  munificence  of 
the  present  Primate  is  about  to  add  to  the  MS  department  of 
tbe  College — or  the  Gospels  of  St.  Patrick,  the  same  probably 
which  Pope  Pelagius  presented  to  the  Saint  with  relics  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul  previously  to  his  departure  for  this 
coantry,  and  which  contains,  as  Petrie  justly  surmises,  "the 
oldest  copy  of  the  Sacred  Word  now  existing."  We  could 
add  otber  manuscripts  o))en  to  the  inspection  of  the  curious 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College  or  in  the  Museums  of  our 
Public  Institutions ;  but  while  we  admit  that  the  politeness  of 
the  Custodians  lias  made  those  documents  visible^  we  regret 
that  they  may  be  yet  looked  upon  as  inaccessible  to  the 
generality  of  scholars,  and  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  the 
reproachful  complaint  addressed  to  our  countrymen  by 
Scmber  in  a  particular  case,  was  justified  in  its  widest  sense 
and  might  be  repeated  in  the  instance  of  nearly  every  MS. 
we  possess — *'  Mirum  est  viros  docios  ejus  insuke  nondum  in 
clariori  luce  coUocasse  iujus  codicis  historiam, 

Portunatelj  there  is  some  indication  that  better  days  are 
about  to  dawn  upon  us.  The  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  press  a  digest  of  the  Brehon  Laws  will,  we 
doubt  not,  impart  to  the  public  much  that  has  hitherto  been 
confined  to  mouldering  parchments;  the  Ancient  Music  of 
Ireland  is  about  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  of  the  ardour 
and  successful  energy  with  which  our  biblical  manuscripts  are 
about  to  be  explored,  we  have  a  sufficient  earnest  in  the 
volume  lately  published  by  Dr.   Dobbin  from  these  sources 
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and  entitled — from  the  ancient  record  with  which  it  deals — 
the  Codex  Moutfortianus. 

There  are  few  persons,  however  moderately  versed  in  the 
history  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  who  need  to  be  informed  to 
what  Keen  controversies  the  passage  of  St.  John,  1.  ep.  v.  oh. 
7th  V.  has  given  rise.     To  those,  however,  who   have  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  current  or  vernacular  edition  of 
Scriptures,   it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  the  passage 
above  mentioned,  "  and  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in 
Heaven,''  &c.,   &c.,  though  at  present  contained   in  roost 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,   (and   of  course  in  the 
versions  from  them)  is  yet  wanting  in  almost  all  the  Greek 
MSS.  of  the  N.  T.   whose  date  is  anterior  to  the  origin  of 
printing.    The  Vulgate  or  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible  have, 
it  is  true,  (or  certainly  seem  to  have,)  contained  this  passage 
from  the  earliest  date;  it  seems  to   be  alluded  to  by  the 
Latin  Fathers  of  the  second  century ;  it  is  quoted  as  a  biblical 
passage  by  those  of  the  third;  in  after  ages  it  occurs  as  a 
Scripture  citation   in   most  of  the  Western    fathers;  and 
Councils,  as  well  as  Theologians,  have  made  use  of  it  as  a 
sicred  testimony,  to  confirm  or  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

Shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  Art  of  Printing,  however, 
the  cares  of  the  learned   were  turned   towards  editing  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  in  their  original  tongues.     The  University 
of  Alcaic  in  Spain  was  the  fii'st  to   undertake  the   work. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Ximenes  that  learned  body 
collected  the  most  ancient  MSS.  from   Italy,  Greece,    and 
other  countries,   and  edited   the   whole   of  the  Scriptures. 
(1504 — 1522)   in    four  different  tongues  in   the  immortal 
work,  known  to  the  world  as  the  Complutensian   Polyglot. 
The  testimony  of  the  "  three  heavenly  witnesses"  appears  in 
the  Greek  text  of  this  work ;  but  in  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  edited  by  Erasmus  and  Printed  at  Basil  by 
Probenius  in  1516,   that  same  testimony  is  wanting.     This 
first  edition  of  £rasmus  was,  it  is   true,  printed  after  one 
manuscript  only.     That  MS.  too  was  defective  in  many  places, 
and,  beinff  written  in  cursive  characters,  could  not  date  even 
as  far  bacK  as  the  tenth  century — Glaire,  Inlrod,  VoL  II.  p, 
445.     But  a  second  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  prepared 
by  the  same  accomplished  scholar  and  edited  in  1519,  was 
still  silent  as  to  the  heavenly  witnesses.     Erasmus  appears  not 
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to  have  seen  as  yet  the  Complutensian  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  indeed  was  not  pabticlj  sold  antil  the 
year  1522.  Bemonstrances,  however^  were  addressed  to  him 
io  consequence  of  the  omission  of  the  commonly-received 
text  (1.  John  v.  7.)  not  by  a  Jesuit,  though  the  Titular 
Bishop  of  Meath  creates  one  for  the  occasion  just  30  years 
before  the  time,*  but  by  Lee,  Stunica  and  some  others.  The 
clitasical  editor  replied,  that  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Greek 
Testament  he  should  insert  the  missing  text,  in  case  it  were 
sastained  by  the  authority  of  a  single  Qreek  Manuscript.  To 
this  engagement  of  Erasmus  may  be  traced  the  origin  of 
the  &me  of  the  Montfortian  Codex.  It  was  then,  it  would 
appear,  a  manuscript  of  some  reputed  antiquity.  It  was  in  the 
possession,  it  would  seem,  of  Oxford  University :  it  was  con- 
salted  by  Lee :  it  contained  in  legible  and  undoubted  charac- 
ters the  text  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses :  the  fact  was 
averred  to  Erasmus  by  Lee  and  other  competent  scholars ; 
and  Erasmus,  not  to  avert  censures,  no  where  existing,  or 
trench  upon  infallibilities  attached  to  no  manuscript,  save  that 
perhaps  of  aa  episcopal  reviewer  ;  but,  we  believe,  to  redeem 
his  promise,  and  restore  what  he  considered  to  be,  not  impro- 
hably,  the  true  reading,  inserted  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  of  1522,  the  since  famous  passage,  1  John  v.  7., 

uu  ivnt  «i  TfUf  h  uvt.'"  "  And  there  are  three,  who  bear  witness 
in  Heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
these  three  are  one.'' 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  centurv  the  celebrated 
French  printer,  Robert  Stephens,  gave  to  the  world  several 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  all  of  them  excelling  in 
beauty  of  typography  as  well  as  in  the  general  accuracy  of 
leit.  The  third  of  these  editions,  printed  in  1550,  exhibits 
the  Compluteasian  and  Erasmian  reading  of  1  John  v.  7, 
said  by  the  editor  to  be  sustained  by  the  additional  evidence 
of  ieoen  out  of  sixteen  Greek  MS.  which  he  collected  on  this 
o::casion.  It  is  needless  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  popu- 
lar editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  followed  those 

*  See  a  Reriew  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  in  the  Christian  Examiner 
«r  Jtooary,  1855.  Herbert,  The  Article  is  sapposed  to  have  been 
^tten  bj  the  XitoU'  Bishop  of  Meaih.  It  gives  a  clear  and  succinct 
acoKiDtof  l>r.  I>obbin'i  worl^  but  tiie  well  known  controTorsial  tenden- 
<^  of  the  good  Prelate  betray  him  at  times  into  violations  of  history,  fts 
*^  as  commoD  teme* 
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of  Erasmus  and  Stephens  adopted  universally  the  above 
text  and  transmitted  it,  as  a  part  of  the  inspired  writings, 
not  less  to  the  vernacular  reraioiu  of  the  West,  tlian  to  the 
Greek  editions  issued  in  the  East  and  in  general  to  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Oriental  Churches. 

But  at  the  hands  of  the  keen  divines  of  the  16th  and  I7th 
centuries  every  portion  ofthesacted  volume  was  sure  to  be 
subjected  to  the  closest  investigation.  Sandius  a  Unitarian, 
and  ILichard  Simons,  a  Soman  Catholic  critic,  contended 
warmly  and  ably  against  the  genuineness  of  the  adopted 
passage.  Tlie  former  maintained  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  modern  interpolation — a  mere  imposture  of  the  Trini- 
tarians; the  latter  urged  the  probability,  that,  from  a  tnarpn- 
a1  gloss,  it  passed  insensibly  into  the  test  of  some  Latin  MSS. 
and  thence  was  adopted  into  others.  Both  those  critics 
regarded  the  absence  of  the  verse  (1  John  v,  7.)  from  Greek 
MSS.  as  proof  conclusive  that  it  was  not  genuine.  Those 
on  the  contrary  wlio  were  unwilling  to  reject  the  established 
reading,  grounded  their  arguments  for  its  retention  on  the 
fact  ehiefly  that  it  was  already  in  possession,  as  also  ou  the 
authority  of  the  Latin  I'athers  and  the  Vulgate ;  but  they 
urged  at  the  same  time  that  vouchers  for  its  genuineness 
were  to  be  found  even  among  the  Greek  Codices.  Unfortun- 
ately for  the  issue  of  this  appeal,  the  Greek  MSS.  which  the 
Complutensians  had  used  in  their  edition  of  the  N.  T.  had 
perished  in  the  flames  :  those  of  Stevens  too  had'  dissappeared 
and  some  others  as  that  of  Berlin  (RavianusJ  &c.  were  ob- 
viously of  loo  recent  a  date  to  be  held  of  much  critical  value. 
The  controversy  therefore,  lo  far  as  it  concerned  existing 
O'reek  MSS.,  was  narrowed  to  a  consideration  of  one  Cod^x — 
that  from  which  Erasmus  had  borrowed  his  reading  of  1522, 
and  which,  subsequently  changing  its  name  and  owners,  had 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Froy  (a  Franciscan  Friar) 
Clements,  Clark,  Monlfort*  and  l/ssher,  till  with  the  other 
volumes  of  the  illuslrious  prelate  it  found  a  last  resting-place 
in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  DubHu. 

llie  volume  indeed  had  changed  its  name  and  owners,  bat 
the   controversy  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  and  whose 

■  It  WIS  while  in  poeseiHinn  of  I>r.  Moatfort — ft  Cimbrtdge  Professor 
of  Umnit;  towKrds  the  middle  of  the  lfi«t  century — thatthe  Co^jriras 
coniti«il  for  the  KTtiit  London  Pdyglott.  From  thii  circunutuioe  it  i» 
itylud  itunt/oTtiasHt. 
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chief  element  regarded  the  age  and  authority  of  this  Codex, 
had  not  abated  :  some  critics,  as  Mods.  Martin  of  Utrccliti 
were  inclined  to  attribate  to  it  an  antiquity  as  high  as  the  11th 
ceniniji  others  again,  aa  Dr.  Marsh,  considered  it  not  prior 
to  the  16th ;  while  many,  with  Dr.  Clarke,  assigned  it  to  the 
Uth,  but  r^arded  it  however  as  a  transcript  of  little  value— 
the  work  of  a  bold  and  unscrupulous  scribe. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  itself  the  subject  of  such  a  variety 
of  opinion^  the  Codex  could  not  throw  much  light  on  the 
ooDtioversy  of  "  the  three  witnesses  /'  it  was,  however,  by  no 
means  creditable  to  the  learned  men  of  this  country,  that  a 
volame  cited  by  mosc  European  critics  should  have  its  origin 
wrapped  in  obscurity,  and  its  value  unascertained.  True; 
orcamstanoes  might  have  placed  its  external  history  beyond 
the  reach  of  recovery,  but  manuscripts,  like  other  things,  have 
been  taught  to  tell  their  own  story ;  the  lines  of  origin  and  age 
are  impressed  on  volumes  as  well  as  men,  and  a  careful  coinpari- 
SDR  of  these  with  one  another  would  be  sure  to  be  followed  by 
the  same  results  in  this  country  as  have  attended  the  labours  of 
the  Benedictines  elsewhere. 

To  such  a  task,  in  factt  has  Dr.  Dobbin  addressed  himself, 
and,  though  we  are  slow  to  assent  to  all  his  conclusions^  we 
give  him  ample  credit  for  the  spirit  with  which  he  has  under- 
taken, and  the  success  with  which  he  has  executed  his  work. 
The  plan  of  examination  followed  by   our  author,   was 
determinied  in  some  meaisure  by  that  which  Dr.  Barret  adopted 
in  1808  with  the  same  CodeJL.     That  learned  doctor — familiarly 
known  aa  Jacky  Barret,  of  simple  and  economical  reputation 
—commenced  a  collation  of  the  Codex  Monfortianus  with  the 
printed  text  of  Wetstein,  which  he  probably  regarded  as  the 
be«l  sample  of  the  teMui  receptuSy  or  established  reading 
among  Protestants.     With  this  text  he  carefully  collated  that 
of  the  Dublin  MS.   throughout  the  Pauline  and    Catholic 
fipi^Ues^  as  well  as  the  Apocalypse.     We  know  not  at  what 
oonclusion  of  practical  value  the  learned  doctor's  labors  enabled 
him  to  arrive  other  than  this,  that  the  Book  of  the  Apocalypse 
«i  it  stands  in  the  Codex  Montfortianus,  bears  undoubted 
mtrks  of  being  transcribed  from  a  Leicester  MS.  not  older  than 
the  I3th  century.     Dr.  Dobbin,  however^  besides  completing 
fif  ooJIatmn,  began  by  Dr.  Barret,  with  the  text  of  Wetstein, 
hm  «Etended  his  researohes  into  a  new  and  hitherto  unexplored 
/cgion.    Struck  by  a  remarkable  similarity  said  to  exist  between 
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the  MoDtfortian  Codex  wA  Aot()^03tfotA,mdA«Am^eddiAf 
bj  WeUteia  at  50,  58,  39,  our  aatborbaa  subjected  thetext* 
aiid  charactere  of  titoge  M^.  ts  a  orilieal  eompariaon  with  one 
soother,  and  fiotn  data,  of  nhoie  ain|}litnde  and  variety  the 
volume  before  at  giees  flufficieBt  prMfe)  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Moiitfoet  JAS.  is  iu  two  of  the  Gospels 
(Tiuke  and  John)  a  tranwnpt  from  the  Aaw  ColUge  M8. 
(Wetstein,  68),  while  in  the  Acts  and  £{Hatle8  it  copies  Ae 
LitKoln  College  MS.  (Wetatein,  ;}9)  with  some  differences, 
inserting  foi  example,  1  John,  v.  7,  which  the  Linoobi  exem- 
plar doee  not  contain. 

"We  have  thns  at  last,  howerar," -obserres  the  author, 
p.  56,  "rcBf^d  the  point  at  which  we  hare  been  aimiagin 
this  mor?  recent  pait  of  our  introduction,  naaaely,  that  of 
proving  how  Erasmus,  in  the  beginniog  of  the  aixtcflntb  een- 
tnry,  rested  the  verse  eiclnsively  upon  the  tettimonv  eS  this 
one  MS.  In  the  middle  of  the  oineteenth  centuir,  tii*t  vene 
rests  upon  no  broader  basis  still:  for  akbough  mooem  research 
has  discovered  four  other  Greek  codices' containing  it,  it  is 
found  in  them  under  such  circumstances  of  margin^  position, 
transcription  from  printed  texts  or  variety  of  readidg,  as  dia> 
qualiSes  them  from  giving  an;  evidence  on  the  qneslaon  at 
all. 

"  But,"  he  continues,  "  while  we  thns  narrow  the  grotind 
of  our  conviction  to  the  testimony  of  this  single  MS.,  we 
disclaim  any  intention  thereby  to  prnndice  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  in  favor  of  a  particular  conclusion.  We,  for  the  nonce, 
ignore  the  testimony  of  all  the  existing  Greek  copies  af^inst 
the  verse,  in  order  to  lest  the  merits  of  this  affirmative  witness 
in  its  favor,  because  by  this  single  tsstihonv,  tbb  vbisb 
MUST  STAKD  Oft  FALL.  Let  the  student  tbeti  carefully  examine 
the  whole  of  the  citations  from  the  Acta  in  which  the  Dublin 
Codex,  and  that  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  agree,  their 
numbers,  their  variety,  their  peculiarity,  and  he  cannot  fail  to 
land  in  the  conclusion,  we  have  thus  far  arrived  at,  that  the 
Montfort  Codex  is  a  transcrij^  with  arbitrary  and  faoiciful 
variations,  of  the  Oxford."  To  facilitate  his  arrival  at  that 
conclusion,  the  author  subjoins  a  list  of  renarlcahle  coiaddes- 
ces  between  the  lAneoln  and  Moit^fort  MSS.,  in  caoes  where 
both  the»e  diD'cr  from  the  vulgate ;  aft«r  which  he  contiDues 
p.  61.  "  Of  these  readings  in  the  Acts/.we  may  be  allowed  to 
taji  that  involving  ss  th^  do,  fonlts  of  gramnitir,  orthography, 
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and  mgaiActiAaQf  they  can  only  be  traoed  to  a  servile  iran- 
Bcffipfcion  of  tbe  Codex  LiiiGOUiieiiday  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  But  this  eonfiMSiity  ia  not  oonfined  to  the  Acts^  but 
rans  tbioagh  the  Epistles ;  so  that,  the  inference  respecting 
the  relation  of  <he  two  MSS.  to  each  other,  can  by  no  possi- 
bflity  of  reasoning  be  reduced  to  conjecture,  but  rises  to 
absolute  demonstration*  With  a  resemblance,  then,  between 
the  two  doGnmaits .  so  fall  and  pervading,  so  curious  and 
mnate,  we  shooid  etpect  to  find  the  classical  text  of  1  John 
T»  7,  in  the  parent  MS« ;  hU^  ii  i$  wanting  m  tke  Lmeoln 
GUUge  Codex: — Hertfwe  Us  presence  in  He  M&nf/brt  Codex 
is  m  asUirary  ^nd  mnatMonsed'  inierpolation/'  Farther  on, 
the  anthor  fthMlvies  the  alleged  intetpokUv  from  the  charge 
ciwiMbsui.  ^*Tbe  passage  was  written,''  he  observes, 
"befere  the  EriBmian  controversy  began;  and  it  may  be 
acoonnled  for  on  the  same  principle  as  many  other  variations 
bam  his  original  which  maik  this  transcript.  Its  introduction 
was  pnrely  self*«n^ested,  originating  in  no  polemical  purpose, 
and  leaves  our  confidence  in  tbe  good  faith  of  the  transcriber 
Qiahaken.  L^  a  moderate  share  of  Greek  scholarship  be 
oombioed  with  a  high  veneration  for  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  a 
deore  to  complete  what  ie  evidentiy  a  tentative  text  through- 
out— one  designed  for  private  edification  and  not  for  sale,— 
and  this  snppontion  meets  all  the  phenomena  of  the  case : 
the  eustence  of  the  readiug  in  our  Codex  is  accounted  for» 
and  tlie  fair  Came  of  the  author  is  untarnished.'' 

IVom  these  extracts  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  at 
what  results  Dr.  Dobbin  has  arrived  in  consequence  of  the 
laborioos  collation  he  has  undertaken.    Tbe  Montfort  Codex 
— {tfned  in  a  controvowy  of  800  years  standing — ^is  no  more 
than  a  servile  transcript  from  an  Oxford  MS.  of  the  10th  cen- 
tory.    ELaving  received  the  controverted  verse,  !•  John  v.  7, 
m  opposition  to  the  authority  of  its  prototype,  it  is  of  no 
wd^  aa  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  that 
vene,  and  as  this  last  (or  rather  only)  voucher  tor  the  inle- 
giity  of  the  disputed  passage  disappears,  that  passage  must  be 
^anaidered  as  a  fiction,  or  human  gloea,   engrofted  on  the 
laapimd  Woid-Hi  gloss  too  whose^  atealthy    ^dvan^  fi^m 


f^gn  into  biacketf,  from  brackets  into   the  text  ^^^J'    ^^Ji 
^ traeed thioagh alJlta   stages,  rilTtt^^ 
'SeelDtwdiiction  n  JA   wbenmwsh  undue  •««•■.  it»pp«w  to  u^ 
^^^Sp^§icSi  J»Se SI.  QaU  MS. 
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rests  on  an  unfortunate  TrUhm^n^  St.  Gall^  or  at  least  on  one 
of  his  Helvetic  fraternitj.  - 

Should  these  conclusions  of  the  learned  author  be  true,  we^ 
should  jet,  like  him,  be  free  fW)m  all  apprehensions  as  to  their 
effects  on  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  DivineOrades,  as  on 
the  belief  of  the  eacred  dbgma  of  the  Trinity — to  confirm  or  illus- 
trate which  the  passa^^  in  question  has  often  been  adduced. 
Itideed,  as  Catholics,  we  feel  on  this  head  an  assurance,  we  had 
almost  said  an  independence,  as  to  particular  passages,  which  can 
never  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  whose  only  and  entire  rule  of  Foith 
ate  the  Scriptures  as  they  stand  to-day  set  forth  in  the  authorized 
version,  or  may  stand  to-morrow  shorn  by  criticism  of  their 
moHt  cherished  passages  and  contracted  to  narrower  dimensions. 

We  feel,  like  the  learned  author,  b  hallowed  ''satisfaction, 
as  biblical  students,  in  every  accumulation  of  evidence"  which 
tends  to  throw  light  on  the  sacred  volume,  and  "  leave  no 
room,"  as  regards  it,  '*  for  the  exercise  of  doubt :"  but  for  this 
very  reason  we  are  compelled  to  pause  a  little,  and  to  call  for 
an  "absolute  proof"  of  interpolation  before  we  reject  as  spurious 
what  we  had  long  regarded  as  inspired,  and  what,  besides  the 
names  of  Mill,  Fell,  Bengel  and  others,can  reckon  in  its  defence 
the  authority  of  nearly  all  our  present  editions  of  the  Bible, 
Greek,  Latin,  or  "Vernacular,  Protestant,  Oriental,  or  Eoman 
Cathohc.     We  think  that  Dr.  Dobbin's  work,  deserving  all 
the  praise  that  is  due  to  eminent  scholarship,  and  laborious 
investigation,  yet  fails  of  displacing  these  authorities.    It  does 
not,  we  think,  establish,  be^nd  a  reasonable  donbt^  the  fact  of 
the  Montfortian  Codet  having  been  transcribed  in  the  passage 
at  issue,  or  indeed  in  any  part  at  all,  from  the  Lincoln  manu- 
scrii%  No.  39.     Having  disposed  too  summarily,  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Greek  MSS.,  adduced  or  adducible  in  the  support  of 
the  contested  verse,*  and  narrowed  them  unjustly  to  this  single 
MS.,  it  sets  aside  the  authority  of  this  one  itself,  on  a  charge 
of  interpolation,  not  clearly  sustained ;  and  then,  ignoring  a 
large  portion  of  the  indirect,   or  Latin,  evidences  admissible 

*  Among  these,  besides  the  Montibrt  Codex  and  the  CkMnphitenstan 
exemplars  (unju>tly  set  aside  by  Dr.  Clarke),  ^q  maj  reckon  a  Vene- 
tian Greek  MS.  described  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  (Two  Letters  &c.  Rome 
1825),  the  Greek  models  used  by  Bruccioliin  his  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  1592,  the  greater  number  of  thoee  oonsalted  by  Luke 
of  Bruges  and  Robert  Stephens  for  their  respective  editions  &c.  Calvin 
and  Beza  also,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  attest  that  the  majority  of 
Greek  MSS.  in  their  day  coDtoiaed  the  ttsrie  in  question. 
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in  the  case,  it  '^lanck^'the  reader  on  oonclosions  against 
which  criticism  may  demur,  and  in  which  orthodoxy 
vill  find  no  comfort.  We  shall  illastrate  omr  meaning,  by  a 
few  references  to  the  book  itself*  From  the  collation  of  the 
Montfort  MS.  with  the  Lincoln,  or  alleged  prototype,  in  the 
Acts,  (pp.  139 — 146,)  it  appears  that  the  former  differs  from 
the  latter  in  fiill  414  reacUngs,  while  if  the  differences  of 
octhography  and  collocation  of  words,  between  the  two  MSS. 
be  taken  into  account,  the  total  sum  of  discrepancies  which 
tbcT  exhiUt,  one  from  another,  in  the  short  book  of  the  Acts, 
vill  amount  to  a  much  greater  number. 

Now,   making  every  allowance  for  the  carelessness  or 
%Dorance  of  the  scribe,  we  are  inclined  to  look  upon  414 
discrepancies,  (in  a  book  whose  least  kindred  copies  should 
exhibit  no  discrepancy)  as  at  least  no  great  proof  of  trans- 
cription,   In   fact  a  comparison  with  the  printed  text  of 
Wetstein  the  remotest  possible  of  standards  from  the  Mont- 
fortian — exhibits  little  more  than  twice  this  uumber(884)  of 
discrepandes.   It  is  true  indeed  remarkable  ccnucidencea  eaiet 
between  the  Montfortian  and  the  Lincoln  Codex,    whole 
ckuses  appearing  in  both,  which  are  wanting  in  the  Yulgate 
and  in  most  other  editions  of  the  Bible.    This  coinddeuce  in 
extraordinary  and  unusual  readings  seems  to  be  the  strongest 
argament  in  favour  of  Dr.  Dobbin's  views  as  to  the  parentage 
of  our  MS.  but  it  proves  the  relationship  of  kindred  ofUy^  not 
qf  lineal  descent.     In   other  words,  to  account  for  such 
affinity   of  readings  it  were  sufficient  to   suppose  the  two 
Codices  copied  at  di&k'ent  times  and  each  with  its  own  share 
of  blunders,  from  a  common  Manuscript  earlier  than  both, 
or  from  two  different  MSS.  kindred  to  one  another  and  trans- 
cribed from  a  common  exemplar  still  earlier.     This  hypothesis 
would   at  once  account  for  the  coincidences   that  exist  and 
would  seon  suggested  by  and  more  reconcilable  with  the  (414) 
dkcrepancies  we  have  noticed  above.     It  was  iu  fact  the 
hypothesis  adopted  by  the  late  Dr.  Barrett,  as  regards  a  dif- 
ferent  part  of  the  same  volume.    That  aocoropUshed  scholar 
observed  aasihig  between  the  Montfort  Apo<5alypse  and  that 
of  the  Ldcesfer  MS.  coincidences  not  less  numerous  nor  less 
remsAsWe  than  tbose  exhibited  by  Dr.  Dobbin  m  the  Acte. 
f^is  condasion  is  ''  onde  in  Apocalypsi  statnendum  est  Mont- 
fertmom  and  Leicestriensem  ex   eodem   9"^''';^^^^^. 
ijncto,  exscriptos  fuisse  ei  efusdemexemplans  ^^m^^^  eue. 
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WouM  uot  B  rimtlar  hyfxithens  meet  all  the  phenomena  of 
tbe  oaM  before  in  P 

Besidee  we  hare  Ho  fividence  nor  even  sssorance  from  Dr. 
Dobbin  that  the  tame  amount  of  coincidence  vith  the  Lin- 
coln MS.  which  characterizes  the  Acts  in  the  MontfortisQ,  is 
found  in  the  Cslhotic  Epifitlea  of  the  same  volume.  Once 
indeed  (p.  61)  we  are  told  that  "  this  conformity  is  not  coo- 
fined  to  tbe  Acts,but  runs  through  the  Epistles,"  but  this  asser- 
tion we  take  to  apply  to  a  generie  oonfbrmty.  At  all  events  it 
is  too  incideuta],  too  brief  and  unempbatic  to  justify  us  in 
concluding  that  tbe  Epistles  of  8t.  John  were  transcribed 
from  the  same  eiemplar,  as  tbe  Act« — ^more  especially  so  ss 
by  the  shewing  of  Dr.  Dobbin  hinsdf,  the  Montfortian  codei 
represents,  in  different  parto,  (JiHerent  originals,  having  been 
copied  from  at  least  three  distinct  codices.  The  assertion 
then  that  tbe  verse  1.  John  v.  7.,  "  is  a  capricioas  interpola- 
tion" in  the  tiDnfoitiftn,  appean  to  as  to  rest  opon  two 
assumptions,  neither  of  which  has  been  fully  proved,  and 
against  both  of  which  exceptions  mav  be  justly  uf^d. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  tnis  defect  of  "  absolnte 
proof  of  transmption  and  interpolation,  aa  the  author  has 
ventured  to  set  aside  or  treat  ligbtJy  much  of  the  indirect  or 
what  may  be  called  tbe  Latin  evidences  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  debated  passage,  1  John  v.  7. 

Tliese,  whatevor  German  criticism  may  decide  to  ths 
contrary,  have  ever  been  of  sufficient  weight  to  influence  the 
mber-roinded  in  this  controversy ;  and  recent  investigation 
it  but  adding  to  their  number.  In  the  Library  of  La  Sals* 
for  instance,  is  an  ancient  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  in  nndst 
characters  and  belmigitig,  acccording  tothe  critical  estimate 
of  Cardinal  Mai  and  others,  to  tie  teveitti  centary,  in  which 
the  teatimony  of  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses  reads  as 
follows ;-— "  Et  tres  sunt  qui  te^moniam  dicunt  in  ccelo 
Pater,  Yerbun  et  Sps  et  hQ  tres  bnnum  sunt ;"  being 
placed  after  the  three  earthly  witnesses  and  forming  tbe 
Mb  verae,  (not  the   7th)  as  was  usoa)  in  the  older  MSS. 

Again,  in  the  Library  of  tbe  Banttt  Croce  at  Borne,  is  an  ancient 
US.  inscribed  Liiri  de  SptcuiofiiiA  attributed  byCardinal  Wise- 
man to  the  6th  at  7th  century,  in  which  the  text  of  tbe  three 

*  A  Benedictine  ConTent  between  Naples  taA  Stlamo. 
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Heavenly  Witoeaaes  is  quoted  with  grtat  eDttriuuis  by  ihe  writeir 
in  poof  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  tb«  Trimtf.  The  quotatioM 
ia  this  MS.  are  all  from  Ae  Veki€  lUbiaj  or  the  old  Latin 
Tenion  of  the  Scriptnras  in  use  faefoie  the  days  of  SL  Jerome. 
It  is  written  in  square  uncial  chancters,  and  bean  evident 
proofs  of  a  very  high  antiqaity.  These  t vo  documents  alone 
will  shew  how  false  is  the  assertion,  repeated  by  our  author 
vith  seeming  approbation,  that  the  disputed  verse,  1  John  v^.  7, 
is  not  found  in  Latin  M88.  prior  to  the  rniUk  ceniuty.  We 
omit,  because  they  are  already  well  known,  the  quotations  of 
this  text,  as  Scripture,  by  Phoebadins  (Bishop  of  Agen,)  in 
the  FmaU,  Yigilius  (Bishop  of  Tapsum,)  in  the  fifth, 
and  Folgentius,  Gaasiodoriu^  &c*,  in  the  sixth  century. 
There  is  evidence  also,  that  the  verse  in  question  existed  in 
Greek  MS8.  more  andent  than  any  we  now  have  except  perhaps 
the  Vatican  and  Uio  Alexandrine.  In  fact  with  the  exception 
of  these  two,  (whose  antiquity  idone  estaUishes  their  merit,) 
we  see  not  why  such  distinguiahed  deference  should  be  panl 
to  the  Greek  MSS.  which  we  now  possess.  They  are  fer  the 
most  part  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  ninth  century.  In  this 
respect  they  are,  with  the  two  exceptions  above  stated, 
inferior  to  the  liitin  Manuscri{it8.  Nor  is  this  disadvantage 
counterbalaiioed  by  the  cirenmstance  of  their  being  in  Greek. 
Omission  in  a  Greek  copy  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  a 
priori  a  much  more  natanil  supposition  than  is  interpolaiion 
in  a  Latin  Yereion ;  and  here,  as  is  evident,  the  question  is 
betvent  amittiom  on  one  hiqid  and  imierpalaium  on  the  other; 
not  between  the  rektive  force  of  words  or  their  pHndmitj  to 
the  original  root — ^for  in  such  we  should  undoubtedly  admit 
the  superiority  of  the  Greek  over  the  Latin  text. 

The  7th  and  8th  verses  of  the  vth  chapter  of  St  John 
(ep.  1,}  aa  they  now  stand,  end  with  the  same  words  *'  and 
these  three  are  one/'  Nothing  has  bem  so  frequently  the 
cause  of  omisions  and  blunden  in  copying  the  sacred  Script 
tures  as  this  ''all-devouring  ^^MMnXivfii"  or  similarity  of 
derineooe  in  succeechng  clauses.  The  copyist  has  reached  the 
end  of  tho  first  clause  in  transcriUng :  m  eyes  are  for  a  mo- 
anit  turned  to  the  original  document  and  keenly  seareh  out 
the  vords  next  in  order  ;  and  words  next  in  order  to  tbose  he 
^n  truiscribed  meet  his  eye,  and  are  diligently  copied  out, 
ami  in  that  very  place  an  entire  verse  of  the  original  is  waut- 
iog  in  hk  transcript. 


]58  THi  inraH  Qtriai«&LT  rbvibw.' 

Nov  soppose  ui  omiadon  of  tUs  kind,  owing  to  thp 
cause  above  meutioniDd,  to  have  takui  plaoe,  in  an  eaHj  tige 
of  Chnstiauity  (aaj  the  Srd  century),  is  eopjing  out  one  or 
two  of  the  Normal  M8S.  of  the  Oriental  Churck  The  con- 
sequence would  be  that  apc^raphs  from  these  models  should 
exhibit  the  same  omissioB ;  and  that  entire  Mcentioiu  of  some 
churches,  together  with  the  Tcraions  made  frtun  them,  should 
be  defective  in  the  like  mannra.  Sone  earlier  USS.,  it  ia 
true,  would  still  continue  to  present  the  true  reading ;  but 
even  tlieae,  or  the  copies  from  tnem,  night  be  corrected  to  the 
apographs  we  have  spoken  of,  when  these  latter  were  once 
established  in  the  churches.  In  this  supposition  the  Irae 
reading  would  be  likeliest  to  be  preserved  in  vttRsiOi^a  (,/  a* 
earlier  date  and  whose  circulation  should  in  some  manner  be 
isolated  from  the  sphere  of  the  othen. 

This  supposition  is  at  least  as  probable— 4iay  more  probable 
-T-thaa  any  that  have  been  made  in  a  contrarjr  sense.  It  in- 
ToWes  nothing  beyond  the  existence  of  the  most  intelligible  of 
all  erron — an  mmntm,  and  the  ciranlation  of  that  error  to 
some  extent.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  focts  of  the  case — our 
different  readings,  citations,  &c.  &c.,  of  the  dispated  pas- 
sage, 1  John  V.  6,  9,  are  explicable  on  this  hypothesis  and  no 
other.  On  the  one  haitd  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  oodices 
(of  the  4th  century)  wiih  numerous  later  Greek  MSS.,  want 
the  disputed  verse;  on  the  other  baud  the  Latin  version  calW 
tlie  Vetus  Itala — made  long  before  theae  codices  were  penned, 
and  current  in  Africa,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Gaul — andoubtedlv 
contained  the  passage.     The  version,  or  correction  of  the  old 


version,  bv  St.  Jerome,  appears  to  have  lacked  it ;  but  these 
facts  would  just  fall  in  with  the  supposition  we  have  hutji 
making — of  an  early  omission  in  a  principal  Greek  codex. 
The  Vatican  aud  Alexandrine  would  be  i>nt  apographs  oi  this ; 
the  version  of  St.  Jerome  would  have  been  made  or  amended 
Bcoordtng  to  the  recension  of  which  the  above  Guilty  copy  was 
the  type ;  while  the  geauine  raading  would  have  been  preserved 
in  tlie  ancient  African*  version,  till  in  later  days— after  quo- 
lationa  by  many  Fathers,  with  the  authority,  we  believe,  of 

■  The  earliit  iMit  venton  of  the  New  Toatameat  u  >he«D  by  I>r. 
WiMDWu  to  bare  be«n  m^e  in  ASnea^  This  ttrnf  explaiu  wlij  St. 
CyprmD  quatea  tlie  pasaage  at  tlic  Ueavenlj  Witoessei,  though  \aXet 
Latin  Fathers  (who  used  JeroDie'*  retuoa)  appear  not  tu  hjve  rtad  it  m 
Ibeir  texU. 
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some  Greek  MSS.,  and  tlie  iiaditipiiA  of  oth«»«-it  reentered 
the  page  of  the  Inspired  Word,  and  was  adopted  as  well  into 
the  common  text  of  Scriptnre  as  into  the  Confessions  of  Faith 
and  Litorgical*  Books  of  aO  chnrche9— Gredc  as  well  as  Latin. 

Such  at  least  is  the  view  which  we  hare  been  long  inclined 
to  take  as  to  the  fortunes  and  phases  of  this  much-contested 
DBSsage ;  nor  can  we  say  that  the  Introduction  of  Dr.  Dobbin's 
kamed  work  has  matenally  changed  our  opinion.  We  would 
gladly,  however,  imitate  the  forbearance  and  impartiality  of 
that  accomplished  scholar.  We  have  stated  our  views  frankly, 
but  in  no  sense  disparagingly  to  those  (and  they  are  many,  we 
know)  whose  opinions  on  I  John  v.  7,  are  opposed  to  our 
own.  As  to  the  date  and  origin  of  the  Montfortian  codex, 
oar  exceptions,  we  beg  to  remind  our  reader,  are  dUaiorjf 
(to  speak  with  Boman  jurists)  not  peremptory.  We  do  not 
oppose  the  conclusions  come  to  by  Dr.  Dobbin ;  we  only  he- 
sitate to  embrace  them  to  their  full  extent  till  further  evidence 
is  adduced  in  their  support,  or  till  other  hypotheses  than  those 
he  makes  to  account  for  coincident  readings  are  shewn  to  be 
inadmissible. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  further  collation  of  the 
Lincoln  and  Montfort  MSS.  through  the  Epistles — ^a  work  an- 
noanced  by  the  author  as  ready  for  the  press — will  go  far  towards 
Meeting  this  object.  We  sh^  hail  its  appearance  with  pleasure 
and  regard  it  as  an  interesting  accession  to  our  critical  biblical 
apparatus. 

In  the  mean  time  we  would  encourage  others  to  enter  on  the 

fidd  which  Dr.  Dobbin  has  trodden  with  so  much  praise.  There 

is,  as  he  observes,  harvest  enough  to  be  gathered  in  .this  field. 

The  manuscripts  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 

are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  excite  the  ho^es  and  the  curiosity 

of  the  learned :  and  although  the  inspiration  of  authorship  is 

nowadays  drunk  in  chiefly  at  the  "  Tagus,  whose  sands  are 

gold,"  yet  must  we  hope  that  among  our  countrymen  there  are 

those,  who  would  be  pilgrims  to  nobler  streams.    To  eacli  of 

those  we  would  urge  the  neglected  state  of  our  manuscripts, 

and  borrowing  a  quotation  from  the  close  of  our  author's  pre- 

£ice  we  would  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 

WTE  KAI   TA  BIBAIA,  MAAISA  TA^  MEMBFAMAS. 


f  See  the  Confessio  Orthodoxa  Sccl.  OrientaUe,  a.d.  1643,  where  the 
pusage  ia  appealed  to  aa  uodoabted  Scripture. 


:/    ."7,).;^ 


Art.  Vtl— THE  ClJ-B  Ol*  A  SHOW-MAN. 

Ue  Life  qf  P.  ^.  B(^mum,  Written  by  Himself.     Author^ 
Edition.    I^ndon :  Sampsoa  Low.  Son  &  Gol,  1 855. 

On  rising  from  the  perusal  of  this  book,  we  should  feel 
disposed  by  changing  a  word  to  coin  a  phrase  as  trite  and  as 
true  as  the  well  known  adage,  and  exclaim  in  8chool4)pys* 
tiatin,  magna  est  impudentiae  et  prsevalebit. 

We  look  upon  Barnum  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
admiration.  Not  admiration  in  the  ordinary  conventional 
meaning,  which  implies  that  the  object  which  excites  it  demands 
ottr  approval^  as  well  as  wonder,  but  admiration  in  its  strict 
lexicographical  understanding,  whibh  as  we  take  ii,  means 
wonder  without  the  respect.  Men  of  great  abilities  ioften 
excite  wonder,  that  is  admiration,  from  those  gifts  wbich  they 
possess ;  while  the  character  of  their  fives  or  the  use  to  whicl| 
they  apply  their  talents  must  excite  feelings  very  different  trom 
those  of  respect  or  approval.  When  we  find  qualities  of  any 
kind  much  superior  to  the  general  average^  we  look  wiHi 
admiration  on  the  possessor.  If  we  were  m  a  drawij^-rboia 
we  should  assist  with  pleasure,  the  most  intense  pleasure,  in 
knocking  down  stairs  an  ordinary  impudent  or  offensive  inaivi. 
dual,  while  none  could  be  better  disposed  to  enjoy  and  be 
amused  with  the  magnificent  impertinence  of  Brummel.  To 
be  extraordinarily  impudent,  like  every  thing  else  extraordinary, 
requires  talents  of  a  rare,  although,  perhaps,  not  a  very  i^^ful 
description ;  ergo,  our  admiration  of  those  individaals\»  aiid  it, 
may  be,  consequent  amusement  in  their  society*  An  ordinary 
thief  or  housebreaker  gets  his  four  years'  penal  servitude  or  four- 
teen years'  transportation  without  even  attracting  our  notice  for 
a  moment ;  whereas  if  one  of  the  votaries  of  St.  Nicholas  cou- 
trives  to  take  a  few  thousands  worth  of  precious  stones  oi^t  of  a 
jeweller's  shop  in  Kegent-street,  in  the  broad  noon  day^l'rooi. 
amidst  active  and  shrewd  shopmen,  by  a  happy  mixture  of  audar 
c^ty^  coolness, and  tact,  we  read  the  report  with  the  mo^t^ccucate 
care  from  beginning  to  end,  and  possibly  we  may  gp  to  the 
police-office  toassist,  as  our  French  friends  would  9ay^  at  the 
second  examination  and  get  a  full  view  of  the  ingenious  rascal. 
It  is  with  something  of  the  same  feeling  that  we  believe  the 
great  majority  of  reader?  havjC  bast^iie4,  or  will  (fasten,  tpi  read 
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Bamum's  life,  and  although  w«^  hw  veooKl  our  admiration  of 
iSaruumBS  the  niost  magnificent  impostor  of  the  day,  we  feel  it 
!k!  I!!^  "'^PP'7.  from  the  extensive  circulation  which  we  think 
the  boofe  will  obtain,  to    paint  Hie  ntirrative  in  its  true  colors.. 
UandeDoya/    the  gentJfeman    hi^way^nwn,  who  dressed 
•o  elegantly    took  purses   with  so   polite  an  air,  and   such   a 
fascinating  bow,  wlio    rode   so  gracefolly,   ahd    only  pistoled 
the    djscourteoos    traveller    who   would    not    quietly    stand 
and  deliver,  was  a  grreat  favorite  in   bis   day,   and  possessed 
so  maiij  good   qualities,   and  such   engaging  manners,  Uiat 
many  people  were  verv    mu'cK  disposed   to   admire  the   hero 
of  the    highwiv,    an^     to;^  lament    his    ungentlemanly   not 
to  say  unlirfifly    exit: '      In  his  day  he  was    the    Maguus 
Apollo  of  discorttfehted    apprentices,  and  dissipated  students  : 
and  If  the  cbrouicTers    inajr  be  believed,  even  som^  of  the  fair 
and  haughty  danie^^    whom  he  relieved  of  their  superfluous 
jewellery^  were  ;  disposed   to  pity  the  handsom6  young  man 
i^Iain  maitet  of  fact  .people,  liowever,  who  had  no  romance  m 
theur  corapositfoii,    and    thought  that  some  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  la#s  of  meum  and  tuana,  took  another  view'  of  his 
case,  and  as  a  cruel  judge,  and  twerve  naughty  jurymen,  hap- 
pened to  be  amongst    this  latter  class,  he  went  the  way  of  all 
robber  flesh.  Uow  as  the  morality  of  Mr.  Barnum  seems  to  us 
of  a  kind  likely  to  lead  astray  a  much  more  important  class  tjian 
foolish  boys  or  giddy  women  of  fashion,  as  in  our  opinion  its 
tendencj  is  to  corrupt  not  alone  oar  great  business  class,  but 
afl  who  engage  in  baying  or  selling— the  great  mass  of  society, 
^'e  consider  it   onr    duty  to  tak6  up  the  task  of  tryiijc^  this 
hfe,  and  if  after  a  full  consideration  and  investigation  of  the 
asp,  we  should   find    it   guiltj',  to  pronounce  the  necessary 
sentence.     The   present   popularity  of  Mr.  Barnum  with  his 
counttymen  is  owing^  we  are  inclined  to  think,  to  his  dollars, 
although  vte  rery  much  doubt  that  dollars,  in  his  case,  were 
the  result    of  d^fA    those  qualities  of  which,   according  to 
(hhn^l  Dher,    dollars    are  the  necessary  consequence  :  when 
asked  by  Martin  CAuzzlewii,  of  what  the  aristocracy  of  New 
1  ork  was  composed,  '*  of  intelligence,  sir,'*  replied  the  Colonel^ 
"of  intelligence   and    virtue,  and  of  their  necessary  conse- 
quence in  this   republic — dollars,  sir/'     It  is  because  of  the 
sfwrions  halo-  which    dollars  and  success  have  spread  about 
tHis  man,  and'  the    inamense   nutfiberfe  whb  are  li)cely  to  read 
tfe  bbok,  and    td    be  more   br  less  injured  by  it,  that  we 
U 
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f  ^p  to  a .  wtfrk  wbidi  jU  litefaiy  .preteiuifuis  vould  reader 
iuivortby«f  nptioe. 

Before  we  gpt.this  bopJt  iuto  OfU  handa,  an  additi<iQ*l 
tfiunipU  achieved  b;  Hi^raom  had  preQeoted  itself  to  om 
gaze  in  the  public  papers.  Il  F«s  the  saJje  bir  aupUou  of  the 
iDcmuGcript  and  copyhgbt  of  his  Zd/e  at  the  enormous  sum  of 
£15,000,  '  Mr.  Barn um,  however,  has  himself  let  us  behind 
the  scenes,  aud  though  he  does  not  in  this  matter  take  us 
into  liis  confidence,  ;el  from  other  disclosures,  we  can  have 
no  difQculty  in  putting  upon  this  tranaaction  a  name  and 
interpretation  nhich,  were  it  i)ot  for  the  ingenious  tricks  of 
that  respectable  gentleman  we  should  never  have  dreamt  of, 
though  not  a  bit  more  siniple-minded  than  the  generality  of 
our  neighbours.  The  name  we  should  give  it  is— a  swindle, 
and  the  interpretation — that  the  biddings  were  fictitious,  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  public  attention  and  exciting  public 
curiosity,  and,  as  Ht.  Barnum  would  call  it,  advertising  the 
book. 

Our  specific  charge  against  this  prince  of  tricksters  is, 
th^t  by  his  writing,  tliougQ  not  venturing  openly  and  directly 
to  encourage  fraud,  and  trickery,  and  lying,  he  has  covertly 
and  indirectly  eucouraged  them  by  relating  nis  own  snct^esa- 
ful  manccnvres,  glossing  over  the  rascality,  gilding  it  with  the 
i.iet-amouiit  of  profits  realized  thereby,  making  a  goQd  joke 
of  it,  (a  thing  which  m^y  be  done,  gnd  has  been  attempted 
in  .other  days,,  with  nearly  evpry  vi.ce  in  the  calnidar, 
from  adulXery  to  manslaughter,)  and  inferentiaUy  tejling  bis 
reader,  if  he  wants  to  amass  mouey,  rejoice  in  a  pri;icely 
fesSdence  and  fortune,  and  excite  the  wonder  and  envy  nf  lus 
fellowmnn,  to  go  and  do  likewise,  ^e  are,  however,  delay- 
ing tog  li^ng  from  ,oifr  task. 

In  his  introduction  be  tells  us,  that  "  my  paternal  grand- 
father was  Captain  Ephraim  BamDm,  of  Bethel,  a  Captain  of 
the  Militia  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  son  Philo  was 
ipj  father-  He  too  was  of  a  lively  tvun  of  mind,  and  re- 
.lished  A  Joke  better  than  the  average  of  jnankind,  Tiaeae 
historical  facts  I  state  as  some  palliation  for  my  own  io^- 
nation  that  way — '  what  is  bred  iu  the  bone,  &c.'  " 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  bis  ancestors,  that  tbey 
took  a  difi'ereut  line  of  joking  from  their  worthy  4esceudant, 
as  people  in  these  couotriee,  especially  if  they  knew  aa^tbiug 
about  legal  matters,  would  feel  mclined  to  call  his  jokea  "  ob> 
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tamngvioney  under  "false  pi«teiice9.*^     After  informnig  us 
that  he  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  July,  1810^  or  in  his  own 
vords,  that  "the  cannon  had  cesis&i  to  thunder  forth  their 
lemenibninces  of  our  National  Anniversary,  the  smoke  had  all 
deared  away,  the  drums  had  finisfaedj**  (it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
eondoded  with  **8ee  the  conquering  hero  comes/*)  "and  when 
peace  and  quiet  were  restored^!  made  my  debut/' — he  proceeds 
to  give  us  some  details  of  bis  boyish  days  and  compauionsi 
puiNiits,  tura  for  trading  ginger*bread  and  sugar-candies, 
first  visit  to  New  York,  and  other  equally  interesting  facts, 
which  he  expects*  Will  be  read  with  the  same  avidity  as  the 
recofd  of  the  boyhtx>d  pf.  Pitt,  of  ByroUj  of  Edmund  Burke, 
of  Moore,  or  of  any  other  of  those  men  equally  great  with 
himself.     Mr.  Barnom  appears  to  have  learned  some  of  the 
tricks  of  bookmaking  in  addition  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, for  he  informs  us  with  the  most  charming  naivete, 
that  knowing  what  tricks  bis  grandfather,  in  the  character  of 
a  professed  practical  joker,  had  played  off,  he  pumped  the  old 
gnrtlemasi  for  facetiee  to  swell  hts  volume.    These  anecdotes, 
with  a  great  many  more  of  his  own  experience  or  invention, 
fill  a  considerable  part  of  the  book,  and  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  details  or  low  roguery,  or  coarse  horse  play,  with 
aD  the  vulgarity,  without  the  fan   or   extravagance  of  Sa^n 
SlkFt  selections  from  American  humorists,      w  hile  on  this 
matter  we  shall  give  one  of  this  collection,  a  case  of  diamond 
cut  diamond,  which  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  wonderful 
specimen  ct  that  'cnteness  for  which  Yankees  are  proverbial. 

"  What  IB  the  price  of  rasor  strops^'*  iiu|aired  my  grandfather 
of  a  pedlar,  wbofle  waggon,  loaded  with  Yankee  notions,  stood  in  front 
of  our  store. 

**  A  dollar  ea^  for  Pomeroy*8  rtrops,"  responded  the  itinerant. 

*'A  doUar  a  pieoe,^  exclaimed  my  grandfather,  ^  they'll  be  sold 
ior  half  the  monej  before  the  year  is  ont." 

'*  If  one  of  Pomeroy's  strops  is  sold  for  fifty  centa  within  a  year, 
rn  malce  you  a  present  of  one,"  replied  the  pedlar. 

"Ill  pureliase  one  on  these  conditions.  Now  Ben, I  call  you' to 
witaess  the  contract,"  said  my  grandfather,  addressing  himself  to 
BsfnireHoTt* 

"  AH  rigiu*'  responded  Ben, 

*Ye^-vud the  pe^Qar/'l:il  doas  I  say  and  there's  no  back-out  in  me. 

My  in-andfather  took  the  strop  and  pat  it  in  bis  side  coat-pocket. 
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vhich  Mud  Ihkt  Um  atrop  iMd  tb»  pedUr  were  b»th  iitoaaliiwDllj 

"  Yon  can  taVe  it.  I  gaess  l1l  get  aloDg  with  m;  old  one  a  tpell 
lorrer,"     said  mj  grandfather,  giving  the  pedlar  a  bnoirii^  took. 

The  strop  changed  hands,  and  the  pedlar  eiolMmed)  "  I  acknow- 
ledge, gentlemen  |   what'«  to  pa;?" 

"  Trent  the  company,  and  confeM  you  are  talcen  in,  or  eUe  gire  aw 
a  strop,"  replied  my  grandfather. 

"  I  never  will  confess  nor  treat,"  said  the  pedlar,  '■  but  I'll  pit 
you  a  strop  for  jour  wit ;"  andeniting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
handed  a  second  strop  to  his  customer.  A  hearty  laugh  ensued  ia 
which  the  pedlar  joined. 

•'  Some  pretty  sharp  fellowa  here  in  Beth«l,"  said  a  byestander 
addressing  the  pedlar. 

"  Tolerable,  but  nothing  to  bri^  of,"  replied  the  pedlar  ;  "  I  haTc 
made  Boventy.fire  cents  by  the  operation," 
"Howisthat?"  was  theinqvury. 

"  I  ha»e  receiced  a  dollar  for  two  strops  which  cost  nw  only  twelve 
and  a  half  oenti  each,"  replied  the  pedlar  ;  "but  having  heard  of  the 
cute  tricks  of  the  Bethel  chaps,  I  thought  I  would  look  out  for  then 
and  Bx  my  price*  accordingly.  I  generally  sell  these  strops  at  twenty- 
fits  cents  each,  but,  gentleman,  if  you  want  any  more  at  fiftr  cents  a 
fiieoe  I  shall  be  happy  lo  supply  your  wbole  vill^e."  Our  ueighbaun 
nughcd  out  of  the  other  aide  of  their  mouths,  but  no  mors  strops 
ware  purchased." 

The  first  reconletl  specimen  of  ingenuity  (some  people  would 
cnll  it  by  n  hiirder  name)  worlhy  of  note  of  whicli  this  excellent 
BiirDuin  gives  us  tlie  detaih,  was  practised  at  somewhat  about 
the  nge  of  sixleen.  The  only  thing  that  seems  puzzling  to  us 
in  the  matter  if,  that  it  should  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  his 
employers,  and  not  a  little  private  speculation  of  his  own.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  he  wislied  to  test  the  gullibility  of 
the  public,  the  experiment  being  made  at  another's  risk. 
We  have  learned  from  himself  quite  enougii  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  scheming,  but  we  douot  if  his  natural  or  acquired 
love  for  dirty  ways  would  have  been  a  sufficient  inducement 
for  him  to  exercise  his  abilities  when  he  did  not  expect  a  fair 
share  of  the  profits. 

AVe  shall  permit  Mr.  Baruum  to  tell  the  story  in  his  own 
language : — 

"  On  oneoccasion  apedlarcalled  at  our  store  with  alarre  waggon 
filled  with  common  green  glass  bottles  of  Tarions sizes,  holding  from 
half  a  ^Int  to  a  gallon.  My  employers  were  both  absent,  and  I 
bantered  him  to  trade  his  whole  load  of  bottles  in  exchan^  for 

foods.  Thinking  me  a  greenhorn  he  accepted  my  proposition,  and 
managed  to  pay  him  off  in  unsaleable  goods  at  exorbitant  prici-s. 
Boon  after  he  departed,  Mr.  Keeler  returned,  and  found  his  little 
store  half  filled  with  bottles  I" 
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A^er  eiplaiiting  that  he  had  got  the  bottles  at  less  than  half 
the  wholesale  price,  from  the  worthlessness  of  tlie  goods  he  liad 
given  iu  exchange  for  them,  he  proceeded  to  broach  his  plan, 
«hich  was  to  dispose,  by  a  lottery,  of  the  bottles  and  large  quan- 
tities of  tinware  which  had  been  in  the  store  for  some  years,  and 
bd  become  begrimed  with  dirt  and  fly-specks  : — 

"  On  the  first  wet  day,  therefore,  when  there  were  but  few  customers, 

]  spent  several  hours  io  making  up  my  scheme.     The  hi<^host  prize 

vas  tweDty*iive  dollars,   payable  in  any   kind  of  goods  the  customer 

desired.     Then  I  had  fifty  prizes  of  five  dollars  each,  deai^ating 

ia  m?  scheme  what  goods  each  prize  sboold  consist  of.    For  instance, 

one  five-dollar  prize  consisted  of  one  pair  of  cotton  hose,  one  cotton 

handkerchief,  two  tin  cnps,  four  pint  glaas  bottles,  three  tin  skimmers, 

one  qoart  glass  bottle,  six  tin  nutmeg  graters,  eleven  half-pint  glass 

bottles,  &c.  &c. — the  glass  and  hardware  always  forming  the  greater 

piirtioD  of  each  prize.     I  had  one  hundred  prizes  of  one  dollar  each, 

oue  hundred  prices  of  fifty  cents  each,  and  three  hundred  prizes  of 

twenty-five  cents  each.     There  were  1000  tickets  at  50  cents  each. 

1  he  prizes  amounted  to  the  same  as  the  tickets — 500  dollara"  (ho 

means  ia  value  bat  has  enough  of  grace  not  to  say  so).    **  I  had  taken 

an  idea  here  from  the  church  lottery  in  which  my  grandfather  was 

maoaj^er,  and  had  many  prizes  of  only  half  the  cost  of  the  tickets. 

1  headed  the  scheme  with  glaring  c^itals,  written  in  my  best  hand, 

St  tting  forth  that  it  was  a  '  magnificent  lott^^ry  !'  25  dollars  for  only 

50  cents ! — over  550  prizes  I  only  1000  tickets  I !  goods  put  in  at  the 

lowest  cash  prices  {  1  !  &c,  &e. 

The  tickets  went  like  wild  fire:  ouatomers  did  not  stop  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  priaes,'* 

The  drawing  takes  phicc,  and  with  the  most  perfect  coolness 
)Ir.  Bamum  relates  numerous  amusing  little  details  con- 
nected vitii  the  prizes : — 

"  A  young  lady  who  had  drawn  five  dollars  would  find  herself 
entitled  to  a  piece  of  tape,  a  spool  of  cotton,  a  paper  of  pins,  sixteen 
tift  skimmers,  cups  and  nutmeg  graters^  and  a  few  dozen  glass  bottles 
of  various  sizes!  She  would  be^roeto  retain  the  glass  and  hardware,and 
pay  her  in  some  other  goods,  but  was  informed  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  and  could  not  le 
entertained  for  a  moment 

One  man  would  find  all  hts^irizes  to  consist  of  tinware.  Another 
would  discover  that  out  of  twenty  tickets  he  had  drawn  perhaps  ten 
prizes,  and  that  they  consisted  entirely  of  glass  bottles.  Some  of  the 
customers  were  vexed,  but  most  of  them  laughed  at  the  joke.*  *  * 
Mt  grandfather  enjoyod  my  lottery  speculation  very  mnch,  and  seemed 
to  agree  with  many  others,  who  declared  that  I  was  indeed  '  a  chip  of 
tiJe  oid  block/" 

After  confiding  to  his  reader  aereral  of  his  vicissitndrs  n^  a 
fitoreieeper,  a  lottery  office  keeper^  a  clerk,  &c.  and  hiti  courtsliip 
and  marriage  at    the  precocious  age  of  niueiccn  (^certainly  as 
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far  as  having  bis  wits  aboot  him  be  was  fit  ta  undertake  a  mncb 
more  serious  responsibility  than  matrimonj)  we  find  the  account 
of  his  first  attempts  as  a  showman.  A  Mr.  Coley  Bartram,  in 
the  latter  part  of  July  1835^  called  at  his  store,  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  earned  a  share  in  a  celebrated  negro  woman 
named  Joice  Heth,  who  was  upwards  of  161  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  Jmrse  to  Washington,  and  that  he  had  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  her  to  Mr.  K.  W.  Lindsay,  who  being  an  ineffici- 
ent showman  was  anxious  to  sell  out.  Barnum  hasting  forth* 
with  to  see  this  phenomenon,  and  judge  for  himself  as  to  the 
likehhood  of  carrying  on  the  cheat  of  passing  off  an  ordinary 
old  negro  woman  as  double  her  actual  age,  declares :  — 

'<  I  was  favonrably  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  old  woman. 
So  far  as  outward  indications  were  concerned,  she  might  almost  aa 
well  have  been  called  a  thousand  years  old  ais  any  other  age.  She  was 
lying  upon  a  high  lounge  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  her  lower 
extremities  were  drawn  up,  with  her  knees  elevated  some  two  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  lounge ;  she  was  apparently  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  but  fbrmer  disease  or  old  age,  or  perhaps  both  combined,  bad 
rendered  her  unable  to  change  her  position  ;  in  Aict,  although  ahe 
could  move  one  of  her  arms  at  will,  her  lower  limbs  were  fixod  in 
their  position,  and  could  not  be  straightened.  She  was  totally  blind, 
and  her  eyes  were  so  deeply  sunken  in  their  sockets  that  the  eyeballs 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  altogether.  She  had  no  teeth,  but 
possessed  a  head  of  {hick  bushy  gray  hair :  her  left  arm  lay  across  her 
breast,  and  she  had  no  power  to  remove  it.  The  finders  of  her  lefV 
hand  were  drawn  down  so  as  nearly  to  cloee  it,  and  remained  fixed 
and  immovable.  The  nails  upon  that  hand  were  about  four  inches  in 
length,  and  extended  above  her  wrist :  the  nails  upon  her  large  toes 
also  had  grown  to  the  thickness  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch.** 

Having  thus  ascertained  that  as  far  as  get-up  was  concerned, 
to  use  a  theatrical  phrase,  the  old  woman  looked  her  part,  Bamuni 
jproceeds  to  inquire  into  the  veritable  document  purporting  to 
be  a  bill  of  sale  of  Joice  Heth  from  Augustine  Wasnington  to 
Elizabeth  Atwood,  dated  1727,  and  stating  the  age  of  Joice 
Heth  to  be  fifty-four,  which  is  said  to  prove  the  age  of  Joice. 
This  document  came  from  the  Record  Office  of  Yirgiiiia,  and 
was  even  to  be  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  exhibition,  Ijing 
in  state  like  the  old  woman,  with  this  difference,  that  one  was 
under  a  glass-case  and  the  other  not.  He  was  told  that  Joice 
had  been  pining  neglected  in  an  outhouse  of  John  Bowling 
for  several  years,  and  that  it  was  the  accident  of  seeing 
this  document  which  led  to  her  discovery  and  promotion. 
Barnum  was  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  know  well  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  perfect  farce,  and  that  he  had  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  to  support  the  assertion  as  to  the  old 
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womanV  sge;  yei,  aa  he  sftys,'^ the  whole  aceoant  Appeared  to  me 

satisffictory^  ftnd  I  inquired  the  price  of  the  negress."  That  iay 

ii  tppeired  to  me  tfhal  ^th  the  assutaiice  of  the  press  I  could 

gnll  the  public,  afidilMitthe  OTidaioe  was  sufficient  for  that  par^^ 

fwse,  and  therefore  **  eatisfactoiy."    The  old  woman  told  storiee 

aboot  Washington^  and  sang  hymns,  all  of  which  relircted  a 

^reat  deal  of  credit  or  rather  discredit  on  her  ingenious  trainers. 

It  mast  strike  any  reader  that  one  link  was  wanting  to  make  out 

the  trath  of  the  statement  as  to  Joiee  Heth^s  age,  namely, 

identification  of  the  individual  exhibited  with  the  person  named 

in  the  docorment.    If  Mr.  Bamum  is  so  easily  satisfied,  we  could 

undertake  to  produce  one  of  King  James's  troo])ers  who  was 

et^ged  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyue.  We  should  first  pick  np  an 

old  muster  roll  of  one  of  the  troops,  and  take,  say  Peter  Vinnerty  - 

or  Thomas  Fogarty^  and  descending  into  those  unknown  parts 

vherA bound  those  rejoic^ingin  the  above  distinguishedsnmames, 

pick  np  some  terribly  withered   old  peasant  (if  bed-ridden  all 

the  b^ter),  cram  him  with  a  few  facts,  etc,  produce  him  in 

Loadoo,  and  make  him  relate  the  fall  of  Schomberg,  and  the 

phick  of  William  (be  Third. 

This  by  the  way ;  Joiee  Heth  became  the  property  of  the 
excellent  Bamum,  and  between  advertisements  and  editoral 
articlea  in  the  New  York  Sun,  New  York  Evening  Star, 
New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  New  York  Courier  and 
Express,  and  N^w  York  Spirit,  from  all  of  which  extracts 
are  kindly  given  in  the  book,  Joice  Heth  proved  a  complete 
triumph,  aiLd  brought  store  of  dollars  to  her  lord  and  master. 
When  the  exhibitions  began  to  flag  in  any  city  or  town,  resort 
was  had  to  various  artful  eo^trivauces  to  attract  public  attention 
to  the  exhibition.  We  shall  mention  one :  when  the  audiences 
b^aa  to  decrea."^  in  number,  a  short  communication  appeared 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  signed  "  A  Visitor,"  iu  which  the 
writer  claimed  to  have  made  an  important  discovery.  Uo 
slated  that  Joice  Heth  as  at  present  exhibited  was  a  humbug, 
whereas  if  the  simple  truth  was  told  in  regard  to  the  exhibition, 
it  was  really  vastly  curious  and  interesting  : — 

** '  The  fact  is,*  said  the  communioatioD, '  Joice  Heth  is  not  a  humaa 
^D^;  what  purports  to  be  a  remarkably  old  woman,  is  simply  a 
CQfioQsIj  constructed  antomaton  made  up  of  whalebone,  India  rubber, 
And  Domberless  springs  ingeniously  put  together  and  made  to  move 
^  tht  sligfate^  touch  according  to  the  will  of  the  operator :  the 
aWtor  iM  a  re»(riloqiiist«  and  lul  the  conversations  apparently  held 
^ththeMO/dent  \mdy  are  purely  imaginary  so  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
itf  the  answers  and  incidents  purporting  to  be  related  by  her  are 
BJ«re/y  tbe  Fentriloquial  voice  of  the  exhibitor.' " 
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and  the  cOo»eqMi>o^  a  i^$l»jjtQ,p^,  wk^)^^  Oji^'oi.  th^  ppblic 
had  been  tnkmit^mAl^iMf^.  ^i^ggfBted«,«)d;]l^ufttU«  desired 
object  was  effected  of  fiUing  the  exliibition  room  .aad  tha 
pockets  of  the  exhibitor.  We  s}iall  pass  briefly  ov^r  the 
mock  contest  for  1000  dollars  betw^eU  Jtoberts,  an  Arperican 
sleight  of  hand  perforweji  a«d  B*fuuia'sJuliaQ,^ivaIVi.  It  is 
enough  to  state>  that  finding  his  ooi^urev  did^ioi  attract,  ht 
offered  ]000  doll?irs  to  whomsoever  could' surpass  Vivalla.  A 
private  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  Roberts  and 
Barnum  that  Vayalla,  who  was  much  thq  ^aore  accomplished 
artist,  should  commence  with  his  easiest  tricks^  so  that  the 
contest  should  be  for  a  time  doubtful,  and  the  interest  ex- 
cited the  greater.  The'  house  was  crowded  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  receipts  enormous,  the  result  being  that 
Roberts  when  beaten,  proclaimed  that  lie  had  a  lame  wri^t, 
and  but  for  this  he  would  not  fear  for  the  result,  and  that  iie 
would  wager  five  hundred  dollars  on  the  result  of  the  second 
contest;— 

*•  Thr^e  hearty  cheers  were  given  by  the  entbusiastic  aiuUence* 
and  the  antagonists  looking  daggers  at  each  other,  withdrew  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  curtain.  Before  thft  uproar  of  appla-use  had 
ceased,  Roberts  and  Vivalla  had  met  upon  the  stage,  shaken  hands, 
and  were  enjoying  a  hearty  kugb,  while  little  Vivalla  with  his 
thumb  to  his  nose,  was  making  curious  gyratioiu  /  to  an  im^inary 
picture  on  the  back  of  the  screen,  or  possibly  to  a  real  tableau 
vivaat  in  firoot  of  die  curtain." 

Mr.  Barniun  improved  as  he  went  along.  We  next  come  to 
the  crowning  cheat,  and  one,  as  it  strikes  us,  peculiarly  revolting 
to  eveiy  well  constituted  mind — we  speak  of  what  was  called 
the  Fejee  Mermaid.  All  through  his  stat^nent  of  the  eircum- 
stances  under  which  he  took  up  this  exhibition,  he  has  at  least 
the  energy  not  to  stultify  himself  by  professing  to  believe  in 
tlie  existence  of  such  an  animal,  or  that  his  specimen  was 
anything  more  than  a  clever  j^hiing  of  the  head  and  bust  of 
a  monkey  to  the  tail  of  a  fislv— that  it  was  a  manufactnred 
article.  The  history  of  the  imposture  is  needless  as  well  as  un- 
interesting, the  probability  being  that  it  was  the  handiwork  of 
some  skilful  Japanese,  at  least  such  was  Mr.  Barnum's  idea,  and 
we  have  no  wish  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Early  in  the 
summer  of  1842,  Moses  Kimball,  Esq.  the  jpapular  proprietor 
of  the  Boston  Museum,  offered  to  sell  Barnum  a  preserved 
specimen  of  a  mermaid,  conocming  which  he  told  a  long 


iaMty,ihLcing  ibfnm  ^Japto««ii^  88^X9  tol^n' otphan  Miler 
boy,  who  had  ^^  it  i&tt«r^aittt6^lbe)»;fNiAir  If  mm  Kimbelh  • 
We  wish  to  let  Bamttm  teU  %\M  fettfa^etf*  ef '  the  tde  in  Us 
own  wftfd»:^- 

"  Such  was  the  story.    Kot  tnuting  my  own  acateness  on  such 
natters,  I  requested  xdt  naturalist's  offtttTOti  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
anm^.    He  replied  that  he  cbatd  not  conceive  how  it  Was  manu-  ' 
&efiired  (  fbriiei  never  knew  a  monki^  with  such  peouHar  teeth,  armSft 
baads»  etc.>  nor.had  ha  knowledge  of  a  6sh  with  such  peculiar  Una. 

^Than  whf  do  you  swpose  it  u  manvfacturedf*  I  enquired. 

*  Because  f  don't  heaeve  in  mermaids/  replied  the  natwaJist. 

*  Tkatis  no  reaion  at  aOy'  iaid  I,  '  and,  therefore,  PU  believe  in  ike  ' 
memaidt  ^md  Mr^  U: 

This  was  the  casieat  ptart  of  the  experie)ent»  How  to  modify 
general  incredulity  iti  tba  existaace  of  mermaida,  so  far  as  to  awaken 
cnrioaity  to  see  and  examine  the  specimen,  was  now  the  all-important 
<(Qestion.  Some  extraordinary  means  must  be  resorted  to,  and  I  saw 
no  better  tnethod  than  to  *  start  the  hall  a-rolfing '  at  Some  distance 
froa  the  centra  of  attraction*  ' 

In  duo  time  a  communioation  appeared  in  the  New  York  Heraldi 
dated  and  mailed  in  Montgomery,  Ala,  giving  the  news  of  the  day, 
trade,  the  crops,  political  gossips  etc.,  and  also  an  incidental  para- 
^iipli  about  a  e^rt^n  Dr.  Qriffin,  i^nt  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
Htttory  in  London*  recently  from  Pernambuco,  who  bad  in  his 
posaessioo  a  most  remarkable  curiosity,  being  nothing  less  than  a 
veritable  mermaid  taken  among  the  Fejee  Islands,  and  preserved  m 
China,  where  the  doctor  had  bought  it  at  a  high  figure  for  the  Lyceum 
of  Natund  Hiatorr. 

A  week  or  ten  days  afterwards,  a  letter  of  similar  tenor,  dated  and 
mailed  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  varying  of  course  in  the  items  of  local 
news,  was  pnblbhed  in  another  New  York  Paper. 

This  was  followed  by  a  third  letter,  dated  and  mailed  in  Washing- 
ton  eity,  pcAilished  in  still  another  New  York  paper — ^there  being  in 
additiMi  tlie  eapressed  hope  that  the  editors  of  the  Empire  City 
«ould  beg  a  aignt  of  the  extraordinary  curiosity  before  Dr.  Qriffiu 
took  ship  for  England. 

A  few  days  subsequently  to  the'publcation  of  this  thrice-repeated 
announcement,  Mr.   Lyman  (who  was  my  employ^  in  the  case  of 
Joioe  Hedi)  was  duly  registered  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels  in 
Philadelphia  as  Dr.    Gnffin,  of  Pernambuco,   for   Loudon.    His 
gnitlemanly,  dignified,  yet  social  manners  and  liberalitv,  guned  him 
a  fine  reputation  for  a  few  davs ;  and  when  he  paid  his  bill  one  after- 
noon, preparatory  to  leaving  for  New  York  the  next  day,  ho  expr^sed 
kis  thaaka  to  the  landlord  ^r  special  attention  and  courtsey.  <  If  you 
»iU  step  to  mj  room,'  said  Lyman,  aliaa  Griffin.  '  I  will  permit  you 
to  gee  soaiethiag  that  will  aurprise  you.'    Whereupon  the  lanaiora 
▼as  shown  the  most  extraordinary  curiosity  in  the  ^o^^*^— *  ?^®5™*I^; 
He  iras  so  highly  gratified  and  interested  that  he  earnestly  begged 
pmnisiion  J  iirtrSdnce  certain  fHends  of  bis,  including  .everal 
«iitan^  to  tmw  the  woaderful  speouDea. 
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•  AM>M|4iit  wSointMwt-^f  nhietl  «bU  thB«ttrit>Ar'lni)Ur,:ihe 
I^Mun  •HNuuTKlHMtor;,  sffwkic^lMi^ept,  will  not  Wi^uKd 
bj  eraqtlng  tbe  courUej  jrourequeHt.'  And  m  so  aippoiiitmeDt  ku 
maae  for  the  evening. 

The  result  might  easily  be  g»tlier*d  from  the  editorial  colunTn*  of 
the  Pfailadelpbia  papers  adaj'  or  ttrasubtequentlj  to  tfi^t  interrisw 
wilh  the  mernuiiil.  Suffice  U  to  say,  that  the  plan  worlied  admirably, 
aod  the  Philadelphia  urew  aided  the  presa  of  New  York  in  awaLenutg 
a, vide -reaching  and  locreasing  curioaity  to  see  the  mermaid. 

I  may  aa  well  confess  that  those  three  commmiieatioos  from  tLe 
South  ware  written  by  myself,  nod  forwarded  to  friends  of  mine, 
with  instruotioiu  reipectivelj  to  moil  them,  each  on  the  day  of  its 
date.  This  fact  and  the  eorreapondinr  post.marks  did  much  to  pre- 
vent suspicion  ofahoai,and  the  New  York  editors  thus  one onsciotisly 
contributed  to  my  arraugementa  for  bringing  the  mermiui]  into  public 

While  Lyman  wai  prenaring  public  opinion  on  mermaids  at  the 
Pacifie  Hotet>  I  was  industriously  at  work  (though,  of  course, 
privately)  in  getting  >p  wood  cuts  tuid  transparencies,  as  well  aa  a 
pamphlet,  proving  tiie  authenticity  of  mermaids,  all  in  anticipation  of 
the  speed;  exhibition  of  Dr.  Griffin's  specimen.  I  had  three  several 
and  aistinct  picturei  of  mermaids  engraved,  and  with  a  peculiar  des. 
crfption  written  for  each,  had  them  inserted  in  10,000  copies  of  the 
pamphlet  which  1  had  printed  and  quietly  stored  away  ia  a  back 
office  until  the  time  come  to  use  them. 

I  then  called  respectively  on  the  editors  of  the  'New  York  Herald,' 
and  two  of  the  Sunday  papers,  and  tendered  to  each  t^e  free  use  of 
ainernMd  out,  with  a  weij-writlendescription,  for  thnr  papers  of  iba 
ensuing  Suodsy.  I  informed  each  editor  that  I  had  hoped  to.  ose 
this  out  iu  showing  the  Fejee  Mermaid,  but  since  Mr.  Oriffin  bad 
announced  ^hat,  as  ^ent  for  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  he 
could  not  permit  it  to  be  exhibited  in  America,  my  chance  seemed 
dubtant,  and  Ihervfare,  ha  was  welcome  to  the  use  of  the  angravinig 
and  description.  .  The  thrae  mermaid*  made  their  appearance  iu  the 
three  different  papers  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July  17,  1642. 

Each  editor  supposed  he  was  giving  his  readers  an  exclusive  treat 
in  the  mermaid  line  ;  but  when  they  came  to  discover  that  I  had 
played  the  same  game  with  the  three  duTarent  papers  they  pronounced 
It  a  aealj/  trick. 

The  mermaid  fever  was  now  getting  pretty  well  up.  Few  city 
readers  bad  missed  seeing  at  least  one  of  the  illustrations ;  oud  as  the 
several  printed  descriptions  niade  direct  allusion  to  f^  mertnaid  of 
Mr.  Oriffin,  now  in  town,  a  desire  to  see  it  was  generally  prevailiDg, 
Hy  10,000  mermaid  pamphlet*  were  then  put  into  the  hands  of 
boys,  aad  sold  at  a  penny  each  (half  the  cost)  in  all  the  principal 
hotels,  stores,  etc.,  etc." 

Tbe  cut  referred  to,  repr^wnting  the  busts  of  three  nude 
women,  terminating,  from  the  middle ,  in  the  appearance  uf  a 
iiBh>  In  order,  amongst  oUnr  thio^  to  attract  atteotlon, 
Bamum  posted  «  flag  over  hit  exhibiNoo  nom,  i^raKating 
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tfgwe  abottt  dgbtcea  .{eet  in  lentftky  wboreaa  tiM  etwat 
mmsaeA  otily  aome  eigktsen  incbes.  Befote  -we  write  a  word 
■boat  tUa  exUbition,  we  tntut  let  the  fatare  of  the  memtaid 
be  told  out  bv  this  virtuous  Banam  : — 

"Tbe  mmnud  wu  sfterwdR  exhibited  in  vuiona  parts  of  iha 
«Miiti^,  ud  Rainy  retttrned  to  iu  owner.  Mr.  KniBAti.,  who  bu 
(TCT  viea  giicn  it  k  jMtuninent  nicbe  in  hii  trol;  beaatifal  uid  ftt- 
tractiTe  ■  BosTM  HgbIum.'  There  it  vill  remuD  until  the  31it 
daj  of  M&rcb,  18^.  Un  flie  1st  of  April  next,  (a  mott  appropriate 
da}",)  it  will  again  malce  its  appearance  in  mj  Akbrican  Museo, 
Ncir   ToRK,   where   It   wiH  remain  untilJanuarj  let,  185S,  to  the 


adminrtion  and  astoaiifaineDt,  no  di^bt,  of  manir  tbooiand  patrn 
Oa  the  2ad  dar  of  Janoarf,  1656,  the  injtterioufl  ladj-flih  will  agi 
take  op  bcr  old  qaarters  under  (be  ^ardianship  of  her  o^ 


BiM.  Mof  Kimhatt,  (he  hacme  recenila  been  etected  to  the  State 
Seaaie,  and  Ihm  acquired  lh»  title,')  and  from  '^at  period  the  Pejbb 
Mxaaj.TD  will  be  installed  m  a  pfoniiifnt  and  btterestingjLctiir*  In 
the  Bmtox  HniBUH. 

That  'ber  ladjship  '  waa  an  attractive  feature,  may  be  Inferred 
from  these  facta  and  %Drea  :— 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Musenm,  for  the  fouf  weebs  iin- 
nediatelT  preceding  Ae  exhibitioB  of  the  memudd,  amounted  fo 
I>>7Z  dnllart.  IhiriBg  Aettrrt  foar  weeka  of  tbe  nierauid'i  exhibit 
Utian,  the  nooipta  amonnted  to  3,341  D,  S3  «." 

Now,  iD  tbe  BBioe  of  coaimon  senee,  commoa  hoasstj, 

aad  coBiBaD  deentcj,  we  uk,  ia  this  mau  tb  be  allowed  to 

pofaliab  his  disgrac^id  trickerr,  nd  h«f)e  mt  ftlotte  to  pass 

nnscathed, '  btit  to  be   aetnalh  raised  hi  public   e«timfttioa 

thereb;  i    If  &  mas  comas  with  bare  feet,  and  a   blue  shirt, 

"aadaholem  hisWeeobes  loo"  to  «ar  boose,  asking  charity, 

sod  prodaees  s  oertifioate  porportiti^  to  be  fcom  the  major  e^ 

Waterft>rd  at  Wexford,  or  some  tainor  town,  stating  that;  tlwi 

bearer  is  the  mate  of  the  veesel  Jane  of  Liverpool,  or  elsewhere, 

u>d  that  the  ship  wnslost  on  the  coast  in  hisneij^boarhood,  and 

ttat  the  bearer  Thomas  Jones,  with  two  other  of  the  ciew,  were 

hem  to  tbe  con^ 

turning  to  their 

lonsideraUe  die- 

iked)  we,  in  our 

^ed  individual, 

to  be  animpos- 

if  we  possess  a 

nth   the  police, 

attending  a  pro* 

xtiugoishes  the 


Ira  T„jt.j»MB.«4«T«BLY   lEVBW. 

•kIm  of  piib{i»-i^''tl  4te''ii»post<ai  13  conducted  Ic 
atlitarf  ivtjWnant,!  en((iiiHm  are  made,  the  major  ia  bro 
upU)  pnova  that  be  sever  si^ied  the  document,  that'  ii 
fonjerj-;  greal   ^ icpense  in  goup  to  in  the  prosecution, 

Jroperlj'  ito)  and  the  remit  b,  that  the  would-be  mate  o: 
iiiie  of  Liverpool  is  Bent«t  the  public  expense  from  at 
Ilia  couHtrj'men,  who  would  prefer  not  being  the  objec 
which  the  said  mate  should  practise  his  ingenuity.  N6w, 
is  Ihe  difference  between  Mr.  Bartium  and  the  begging  lette 
poster — none.  The  analogy  is  perfect,  for  we  have  the  dre; 
the  chATaetei,  the  false  name,  thefajae  |)reteiice,  iu  Dr.  G 
of  Pernambuoo,  of  gentlemanly,  digniiied  and  social  m;u 
{{.  e.  Lyman)  agent  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  llistoi 
London,  with  a  veritable  mermaid,  taken  among  the 
iskiids,  bought  at  ChinA)  at  a  high  figure,  for  the  Lycei 
Natural  History.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  al 
Lyman  was  merely  the  tool  and  servant  of  Bantum: 
that  Barnum  ia  the  tesponsible  person.  He  cannot  now 
to  escape  ou  any  plea  of  this  kind ;  and  can  it  be  bd 
that  any  man,  in  a  sound  state  of  society,  and  public  i 
lity,  could  venture  to  make  stw^  ditclosnres  as  these,  v 
perfect  complacency,  as  Bamum  has  done?  Is  this 
because  of  hia  dollars,  to  be  permitted  to  parade  and  gU 
his  dishonesty,  without  one  word  of  rebuke  or  comn 
Are  we  to  take  for  a  veritable  peacock,  this  wretched  jay, : 
ting  about,  with  a  few  draggled  feathers  in  his  lail  ?  M' 
wry  well  undnstaod  tbat  peopla  would  allow  themsel' 
be  aroused  by  tlie  revelations  of  a  rogue,  as  they  i 
oooasionaUy  laugh  at  triivks  upon  the  stage  in  a  clever  coi 
which  tiieir  better  sense  would  condemn.  For  this  r 
we  would  not  speak  harshly  uf  those  who  now  hurry  tc 
Bamnm's  book  and  recommend  it  to  their  friends :  but  if, 
attention  is  called  to  those  discreditable  revelations,  whii 
dashed  otl'  in  that  ready  way  in  which  rogues  can  relate 
adventures,  public  itidignatiou  is  not  aroused,  and  j 
disapproval  expressed,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  pruD< 
such  a  society  rotten  to  the  core.* 

*  The  fiillowiDg  tnoBt  extraurdinary  pusogc  referrini;  U>  this  " 
■ppeared  in  the  Uat  Dumber  of  "  Tlie  Cliurch  of  Engbuiil  Qui 
Hevieo"; — "  Weconwder  it  the  most  arousing  work  that  Ims  ap 
•iuce  Ibe  PeruinnJ  SkeCchc*  of  Sir  Jonah  Barringtoo.  He  milffaii 
in  gtneriil  tilimalion  bj/hii  booh,  and  all  ahe  read   it   will  brvtU 
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Tlien  u«  many  othff  iseidtitft  in'tMiiiwn'B  'bA;  trbi«h 
ve  htd  intenilad  to  remarlc  opori;  The  Uik,  hoitHet,  is  sn 
vkwrae  one,  and  after  caimctiii^  ifftn.'  of  a  transportable 
oUaice,  -wt  have  not  tbe  patience  to  accumulate  cliai^ei)  of 
petty  larcenj.  We  would  wish,  however,  before  parting 
witli  this  ^object,  to  def  recall  any  intention  of  identifjing 
tbe  American  people  generally  with  fiemum.  Too  often  has 
iujuMice  been  done  to  that  noble  nation  who,  like  all  others, 
bate  tbeir  own  imperfections.  It  is  one  of  the  weakii«s^ee  of 
boiaaiiity  to  bow  dowo  before  the  man  who  has  the  coiamaiid 
of  great  wealth  ;  society  is  often  for  B  time  led  astmy  by  this 
eswe,  bat  when  once  a  well  proved  charge  is  bronght  against 
the  millionaire,  his  ill-gotten  itioiiey  does  not  save  him  from 
poUic  contempt  and  eiecraticM.  Society  tramples  ui>oii  tite 
man  whom  furmerly  it  adored :  we  wonlit  this  were  otherwise, 
sod  that  these  extremes  oodld  be  vraided.  Sudi  reactions, 
boveTer,  show  a  heidthy  tose  of  pnblic  morality.  W«  have 
no  doubt  this  reaction  will  come  upon  Barnnm,  if  it  has  ndt 
aifacady  ccmuaenced,  and  we  should  deem  it  as  Unjust  to  stig- 
matize A.merica  on  aoeoaot  of  Bamam,  as  to  identify  Eng- 
land with  Hudson,  her  qnoudam  Hoilway  King. 


An.  VUI— MBaJAMESON'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK. 

A  Commott-plAce  Sooi  ^.I^mgAit,  ifeaarifs,  and Fondet, 
OngiHol  and  Selected.  Part  I.—Etkioa  and  C&araet&r. 
Part  U.—LUeratur*  and  Art.  ff'UA  lUKdratum  and 
EleOmgi.    By  Mrs.  Jameaon,  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
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}«iBWon  h«  not,  it  is  tne,  pfacUimM  iHneif '' a  patient 
,dvacigB';"U)iBbodc'iroot*«aiapilBtimof  wiwBam^  or  sspt- 
riUtmbut  w^  dsngned  "fiwntws  of  liteEttnre."  1%b  aatb<»eBs 
tella  u;  at  tiie  oalset,  that  abe  1)88  jievet  aspired  to  tncb,  beJBg 
iiorself  but  alwaieci..;et,..iii  ovrinind,  ftie  has  done  better 
than  if  Abe  bad  wliUen  witb'tbis  anvpoae  of  tetoking,  because 
in  tbe  vorking  of  bet  ovn  intelleatnal  and  moral  being,  as 
eridenoed  in  thaae  "  tfaonghta,  memonw,  and  fancies,"  she  is 
teacJusg  in  tbat  beat  of  all  fonos, «  ««nuiilf  woman's  oonneeb 
of  cJvaph. 

:  There  is  B«t  cHie,  is  the  wlwle  noble  band  of  Sn^^h  fenale 
writers,  fron  tbe  Dncfaess  of  Newcsatle,  of  whose  Hfe  of  ber 
hnaband  Ubarlea  Lamb  wrobe,-^*'  so  casket  is  rich  enongh, 
no  casing  sH&ciently  danbU,  to  bononr  and  keep  safe  such 
a  jewel,"  to  Usnnab  Mtm,  of  whom  ^^dne^  Smith  tsid,  ban- 
ting, that  he  spoke  liiiikll;  of  her,  as  of  a  mjsteriofn  and 
Buperioi  being,— -moie  voftby-ofUw  great  piusobestoved  apon 
her  Forks  than  Urt.  Jxmostra.  Twant^tau  jwara  bare  elapsed 
sJHW  she  delighted,.  tiutiact«d,and-tMight,  is  her  admirable 
C^aracteruiict^  Wbmm^  Who  fan  rrad  vkhoot  fedings  of 
delight  and  wonder  her '  papers  on  Imogen,  Betdemena,  and 
Hermume,  in  her  exposition  of  the  "  Characters  of  the 
Affections  ?"  and  hew  beftDtifii^l}^  she  obserres— "  All  that 
can  render  sorrow  majestic  is  gathered  around  Hermioue — atl 
that  can  render  intseiy  heart-breaking  is  assembled  roond 
Deadevooa  I  The  Yronged  bnt  •^Kiatswed  virtne  of  Her- 
mione  commands  our  veneiatioD ;  the  injured  and  defemeeless 
innoeence  of  Desdemoaa  so  wrings  the  seal,  'that  aU  for  pitr 
we  could  die  I' " 

Bemembering  these  passages,  recalling  happj  hours  whioh 
owed  their  chtefeat  pleasure  to  these,  and  other  books  from 
Mrs.  Jameson's  pen,we  opened  her  OomitOKplaceBook\io^m^  to 
find  it  wortbj  her  reputation,  and  from  chaptnto  clupterwe  read 
on,  finding  in  each  some  thought  of  beaut;  or  of  goodness,  and 
over  idl  was  that  charm  of  womanliness  which  erer  shines  in 
M».  Jameson's  woilcs — till,  closing  the  last  page,we  exclaimed, 
as  did  Cauw  of  Seidemona — 

"  She's  a  most  exquisite  lad;." 
Hie  title  of  the  work  exprewea  its  exact  character :  it  is  a 
Commonplace  Book  of  thoughts,  of  memories,  and  of  feeKnjip 
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»ud  dat».«f)i«poakM«j«»d'fiiUi(«twn,"i{n.  .iuumn  Ana 

WOtWi—  ■  .  .(  .  ■  

" For  tnuiT jNn  lli9T«t)eei)W:rattoii>fd^i)*i[fe«inetti(iruidnn 
of  uj  thoDcnt  irhidt  might  conM  wnoM  me— (if  pen  ud  pAp«r 
were  at  hsna)i  and  t«  BMrk  (aod  rtrnta^ky  tavf^xsagt  in  »  book  which 
netted  ntber  •  iTUpftfitdic  or  sn  tat^goDMio  fMing-  This  col- 
botiM  of  KilwaqewiuiUMHl  InwiuJblT  from  4^7  to  d^.  The  t«- 
l««M«v  8haktpa*M'f' WwHTOf  m  SMtwd  ud  Legcodar?  Artj  mmI 
ifrioM  other  pMdiiattcPA,  ifrwg  &o«>iW«4  thu»  Iigt»tl»  Md  cwiaaUj 
MWB,  wUcb.  I  htfdj;  kflov  doir.  gwH  ^  mid  pzptu<{fl4  into  » i<«' 
gtkr,  rwdaMe  fori>i<  vit^  a  begiQning,  ^  viiddlf>  4nd  |ia  eod.  But 
vhtt  vt*  to  be  done  with  the  frWiMots  irbicli  rKauned — withmt 
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iqing,  and  withoDt  eud-^ioJiB  of  «  hidden  ot  a  braben  c| 


r  (•preMrv*4i«ia  pr  da#rftT  tfcmi  Ncjwid  a  qnmcioo,  sod 
ow  I  mtUd  >a(rwner  for  n^Mlf.  fn  allowhog  a  pQr(uni  of  them  lo 
g»  forth  t«  lb*  tre(]d  ip  their  OrigiMl  iari*>  **  uocoDiwcted  frw- 
■Dcati^  I  brnw  bcM)  gi)ide4  b;  the  mlettiM  pf  others,  who  deemed  It 
Mtwfeollf  «BWt«MMiii^orf«ofitieM  to  trace  tbe  pntfa,  MUHVtimes 
dniona  cKtagiik  «f  in '  ioq^utu^  spirit,'  9wn  by  the  littlo  peWdn 
dropped  M  Te«(i^  bf  tfce  w^y  rife." 

Of  tlie  (hrnxonpiiKeBooi  iiie  firstpartu  composed  of  original 

will  eitneted  notes,  on  subjects  of  a  nature  ethical  and  chtnu- 

taiitic,  and  it  oouUin^v  also,  some  Fo^acal  fragments,  an  al- 

legofj  entiUed  "  The  Indira  Hflnter  and  the  Fin,"  and  best  of 

all,  "A  Revelation  of  Childhood."     In  tliie  Utter,  Mta.Jame- 

KKi  intends  to  show,  throngh  her  own  eiperiences,.  the  mistakes 

ia  ont  pieaest  edocational  system.     It  is  most  admirable  in 
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dsnciiig  on  tba  ^oand  in  thahigheM  wmn;  tb«M:mr»ttti»eAerfect 
plawnrei  of  Klu<di  Uia  imtgerf  dov  in  m;  mind  i»  d^oiot-     W onb- 

.  nortli'B.poeiu  of  '  The  DuEb^U,'  the  one  begianing —  . 

''   '  'I  iTkiHleF«d  laoelj  u  a  cloud,' 

IBRj  Appear  to  «Ane  nn Intelligible  or  orerchsrged,  but  to  me  It  tm 
a  ^ivid  truth,  a  simple  fAct ;  and  tf  Wordsworth  had  been  then  In 
tnj  bands  I  think  I  must  hav«  loved  him.  It  was  thia  int^nte  teote 
«  beauty  which  g«ve  the  firrt' zest  to  poetry  :  I  liiced  it,  out  becaiute 
tt  told  me  what  1  did  not  know,  bat  becauae  it  helped  me  to  .words 
lli  which  to  clothe  mj  own  knowledge  and  perceptions,  and  reflected 
'ba^lt  the  pictures  unconsciouslj  boarded  op  in  mj  miifd.  TbiK  «'ai 
what  made  Thomson's  ■  Seasons'  a  favdut-ite  book  when  I  flrst  begAn 

''tbTcad  for  m;  6wn  amiUement,  ftndlwfore  IcoQld  understand  one 
half  of  it !  St,  Pien*e's  '  Indian  Cottage*  f  La  Chaumifere  Indlenne') 
«U  also  charminff,  either  becauM  it  reflected  m^  dreams,  or  gave 
me  new  stuff  for  them  in  pictures  of  m' externa]  world  quite  different 
ttom  that  I  inhabited, — palm-trees,  elephants,  t^er«,  dark -turban  ed 
men  with  flowing  draperies;  and  the  ■  ArahlAi  Nights'' complettd 
m;  Oriental  intoxication,  whicli  lasted  for  a  longtime.  ' 

I  have  said  little  of  the  impresiions  left  bj  bonks,  and  of  my  first 
reli^ous  notions.  A  friend  of  mine  had  once  the  wise  idea  of '  col- 
lecting together  a  varietj  of  ctidtnce  as  tn  the'  impress^orti  left  hj 
'  tertaln  books  on  childish  or  immature  minds :  !f  earned  ont,  jt  woiild 
have  been  one  of  the  most  ralaahie  additions  to  edncatioallesperifnce 
ever  made.  For  myself  I  did  not  much  care  about  the  boOks  put 
into  my  hands,  nor  imbibe  much  information  from  them.  1  hnd  a 
great  (arte,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  forbidden  hoolis;  jet  it  Staa  not 
the  fortiddPn  books  that  did  the  mischief,  eicept  in  theiT  1«in^  read 
fbtflrely.  I  remember  im^resrions  of  Vice  and'n^elty  from  some 
parts  of  die  OM  Testament  and  Qoldsmith's  '  History  of  Hnglsnd,' 

'  which  I  shudder  to  recall.  Bhakspeare  was  on  the  fbrbiddea  shelf. 
I  bad  read  him  all  through  between  seven  and  ten  years  oU.  He 
never  did  me  anjr  moral  tniacbief.  He  never  soilM  nly  mihd  ^Ith 
any  disordered  image.  What  was  exceptionable  and  coarse' In  hn- 
Ku^e  I  passed  by  without  attaching  any  meaning  whitern'  io  it- 
How  h  mi^bt  have  been  if  I  had  read  Shakspeare  first  when'  I  w-as 

'  flfteen  or  sixteen,  I  do  not  know  ;  perhaps  the  occasional  eoar?e- 
nessfs  and  obscurities  might  have  shocked  the  deKcacy  or  puzzled 
the  intelligence  of  that  sensitive  and  inquiring  age.  Bnt  at  nine  or 
ten  I  bad  no  eompr^ension  of  what  was  unseemly  ;  what  tiiight  be 
obscure  in  words  to  wordy  commentators,  was  to  me  lighted  up  \,j 
tiie  idea  I  found  or  interpreted  for  myself — right  or  wrong 

No  ;  t  r^eat,  Sh&kspeare — bless  him ! — never  did  me  any  iBoral 
mischief.  'I'hough  the  Witches  in  Macbeth  troubled  me, — tbotigh 
the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  terrified  me  (the  picture  that  is, — for  the  spirit 
rn  Bhakspeare  was  solemn  and  pathetic,  not  hideous) — tbougti  poor 
little  Arthur  coat  me  an  ocean  of  tears, — yet  much  that  was  ohscare, 
and  all  that  was  painfVit  and  revolting  was  merged  on  the  whole  in 
the  vivid  presence  of  a  new,  beautifii^  vigorous,  living  world.  The 
plays  whicD  t  DOW  think  tta«  most  wondernil  produced  CDmp«r«A}v«lT 
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IH^dKttMmrftiiej!  RvtAMknd'.hilM,  Otbtllo,  Mwbctli.  ktruob 
m  ibeii  lot  thin  tb«  JiiatoriMl  plajs,  andfb-rlMt  than  the  Mid- 
nunnur  NifAt' i. Dream uid  (^mbellna.  ItmBT  be  thought,  perb^Mt 
thMt  f  iliiCiff  H  not  &  charaeter  to  strike  a  chil'd,  or  ta  h«  unUtirstoud 
b;  1  child ;— no  ;  Nirely  not.  To  bm  FsUt^  wu  not  witty  and 
*icie4— onlj  irrasistiblj  fat  and  fnaay  j  and  I  remember  Ijin?  oa 
lieponad  roIliDg  with  laughter  over  8on»e  of  (be  seenes  in  llenry 
tba  Fourlh, — the  moak  plnji,  auil  the  seven  man  in  buakram.  Uut 
Tlw  Tempeat  and  Cjmbeliae  were  the  plajrs  I  liked  best  and  Loew 
baU 

Alti^ber  I  should  aaj  that  in  my  earlj  jears  booka  were  knovD 
h>  OMk  not  as  such,  not  for  their  general  contents,  but  for  some  e»- 
peciil  ima^e  or  picture  I  had  nicked  out  of  them  and  assimilated  t« 
Bjonmindaod  miied  up  with  m;  own  life..  Far  example,  out 
01  Homer's  Odjaier  (lent  to  me  by  the  parish  clerk)  I  bad  the  pio 
lureof  Nuicaa  and  her  maidens  going  down  in  their  chariots  to 
»uk  their  linen  :  so  that  whan  the  first  time  1  went  to  the  Pitti 
Filiee,  and  could  hardly  see  the  pictures  through  blinding  tears^  I 
UT  liai  pictnre  of  Bubens,  which  all  ramenbec  who  have  been  at 
'loreace,  and  it  flashed  delight  and  refreshment  through  those  re- 
nnnbered  childiah  associations.  The  Syrena  and  Polypheme  left 
*l<a  vivid  pictureson  my  fancy.  The  Uiad.  on  the  contrary,  wearied 
■M,  except  the  ^rtin^  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  in  which  the 
<Md,  icared  by  its  fatoer's  daziling  heUn  and  nodding  crest,  remaiju 
■  *"'■' ' "u  iDj  ntind  from  that  tj~  ■ 


Tbe  same  pariah  cltrk — a  curiuu£  fcUgw  in  hit  way, — lent  me  also 
Kxne  religious  tracts  and  stories  by  Uanoah  More.  It  ia  rao«t  cecbun 
tlul  more  moral  mbchief  was  done  to  me  by  some  of  these  than  by 


ill  Shokipeftjre's  plavs  toKetber.     'These  so-called  pious  tracts  first 

biroduccd  me  to  a  knowTedfre  of  the  vices  of  vulgnn  life,  «nd  the 
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root  in  T»j  life)  even  froiA  the  mamsat  mji  matiier  Joined  mf  IpUl* 
hands  in  prajer.  The  histories  out  of  the  Bible  (the  ParaUes  es^ 
.peoiaU;)  *ere,  h««evar,  enohanting  to  me,  though  m;  iulsrpretatioa 
of  them  was  in  some  inatances  the  Verj  rererBo  of  .aorrect  or  nrtjKh 
dox.  To  my  infant  conceptioa  our  Lord  wat  %  being  who  had  cotn« 
down  from  heaven  th  make  prnpte  good,  and  to  telLtham  bwatlfol 
Rtorien.  And  though  no  pains  were  spared  to  imUctriMU  me,  aod 
«11  nj  pastors  amd  toMters  took  it  for  granted  that  m(  idess  wert 
quite  sBtisf>ctor;ri  nothing  could  be  more  confused  and  heterodoi.'' 
"Educators  arenot  always  aware,  I  think,  how  ac Ate  are  AW 
|>erce|>tion«,  and  how  permanent  the  metnorlee  of  ahUdrea.  I  rA- 
DtemlMr  experimenti  tried  upon  mj  temper  and  feeliami  fttid  botii 
irsa  mode  aware  of  this,  bj  their  being  repeated,  ana,  in  *ome  io? 
stances,  ipoken  cf,  before  me,  Musio,  to  which  1  ws*  early  uid 
peculiarly  sehsitive,  was  Bometimea  made  the  medlubi  of  these  et^ 
periments.  Discordant  nounds  were  not^nty  hatehl,  but  mkde  km 
turn  white  Mid  oold,  U)d  tent  the  blood  baokward  to  my  kcoart  i  and 
cqrtain  taaO*  hBdacuHom  effect)  I  sannot  now  aooount  fijr :  tat 
though,  when  heard  for  the  first  time,  they  had  little  effect>  the; 
became  Intolerable  by  repetition ;  they  turned  up  some  hidden  emo- 
tion within  me  too  strong  to  be  borne.  It  could  Hot  hAie^lteefifirtnB 
assonation,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  princijMll'eteHent  (nthmBiMltM 
excited  by  mu*ic.  I  was  too  young-  for  that.  What  associ^tiom 
could  «uch  a  baby  have  had  with  pleasure  or  with  pain?  Or  cqnid 
it  be  possible  that  associations  with  some  former  «tate  of  exUtence 
awoke  up  to  sound ?  That  our  life  'hath  elsewhere  its  bwlnnhig, 
und  eouieth  fk'ohi  aftu-,'  is  a  belief,  or  at  leant  an  inetinctt  lO  aom^ 
minds,  which  music,  and  only  music,  seems  to  thrill  Into  conlciou*- 
ne»s.  At  Ibis  time,  when  1  was  about  five  or  sti  jean  old,  Hri. 
Arhwright— she  wa^  then  fanpy  Kemble,— used  to  oome  to  our 
house,  aud  used  to  entrance  me  with  her  singing.  I  had  k  eort  of 
adoration  for  her,  such  as  an  ecstatic  votary  might  faaye  for  A  Satnt 
Cecilia.  I  trembled  with  pleasure  when  I  only  heard  her  step.  Bat 
her  voice ! — it  has  charmed  hundred*  since  |  whom  has  it  eVer  tnoVe<l 
tu  a  more  genuine  passion  of  delight  than  the  little  child  that  creifl 
silent  and  tremulous  to  her  side  P  And  the  woe  fbnd  or  tne,-~fond 
of  singing  to  me,  and,  it  niuat  be  confVssedj  food  also  of  playing 
these  experiments  on  nie.  The  music  of  ■  Paul  and  Tirginra'  wae 
then  in  vogue,  and  there  wss  one  air — a  very  simple  air — in  that 
opera,  which,  after  the  first  few  bars,  always  made  me  stop  mv  ear* 
and  rush  out  of  the  room.  1  became  at  last  aware  that  this  was 
sometimes  done  by  particular  desire  to  please  my  parents,  or  knnise 
and  interest  others  by  the  display  of  such  vehement  emotioD.  BCy 
infant  conscience  became  perp^xed  between  the  reality  of  the  fe«tiDj> 
and  the  exhibition  of  it.  People  are  not  always  aware  of  the  injury 
done  to  children  by  repeating  before  them  things  they  tay,  or  de- 
scribing things  they  do  :  words  and  actions,  spontaneous  and  udimhi-' 
Ecioua,  become  thenceforth  artificial  and  cbnscions.  1  cajl  speak  of 
the  injury  done  to  myself,  between  fire  and  eight  years  old.  Tbere 
wai  some  danger  of  ray  becoming  a  precocious  octresa, — daag«r  of 
permanent  mischief  such  u  I  have  seen  done  to  other  childreo, 
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hrt  I  kto  MTCd  by  lb«  recoil  of  reriktanM  k&d  r«Mntmeat  excited 

'  Tbii  ii  rnaiii^ti.     All  that  bu  been  told  here  refer*  to  k  period 
fcMwwo  in  tni  tm  jtMt  old." 

Onwing  ap  ihiur  iu  all  t^  nfiued  uatunl  taates  of  a  very 
ttmaa,  Mrs;  Jameson  hu  become  tbe  mwtal  ftnatomurf;  m 
Iier  sei.  Itmnat  be  acknowledged,  that  whilst  claiming  their 
faHett  &ai  highest  po^itiou  in  tjie  ranks  of  human  nature, 
■he;  bu  jmei  liecome,  in  the  most  reiooto  degree,  a  wqmaB'a 
ti^t  adrocate.  With  ^lity  of  the  highest  ordar;  gifted 
mth  enei^  of  mind]  aii^  eUdowed  with  great  and  eleqtient 
powers  of  expressipn,  ehe  has  alwaya  been  mindfnl  of  the  troth, 
t^t  tbe  qualities  msJtiijg  womaa  glorious,  aud  equal  to  man, 
•n  not  tiie  qiulitiea  which  iuduce  voEoeu  to  demand  equaliljr 
tith  men.'  We  hare,  fr«m'  this  hook,  mlwbtd,  and  herein* 
sertedj  ill  order,  ihe  passagta  scattered  through  its  pages,  and 
eiprefsiug  Mrs,  Jainesou-'a  opinions  on  all  the  subjects  lelaling 
to  bar  Min  oez:  Boted  by  bei;:^ 


nind  of 
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iretbat 
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robbed, 
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iiiiTMd  of  s  ttate  of  being.  -  AcMrdidir  to  Uw-  nndi «<«(«»>  "tb« 

ehaatiti  of  Woman  i«  u  the  propert;  of  Man,  to  wbou^  ah*i»««-. 

AoanUblcfbrH.rftthertbui.toOodwidhar-owMCooMtMa*.    WJial' 

ever  jjeople  ma;  saj,  Bach  ii  the  canlinoii,  th«  soebl>  Uh  lagal.iisw 

of  the  cue.  ^  It  i?  ^remnant  ororiant»l  bkrbarUm.     IttandatoinucL 

vice,'  or,'  at  the  .best;  to  »  low  staDdard  of  noi 

ThiA  idps  of 'propertjf  in'  tke'.  woman  aarrlTM 

social  state,'  pa-Nculsrlj  tnaoog   the  lower  order),. and  ;ia« 

of  the  ill  treatment  of  tiivbh.     All,  t^oso  who  are.  particularlj  kc- 

S tainted  with  the  manners  and  «onditiOQ  of  ithe' people  will  t^ti^ 
this;  nafnely; 'thAt 'whea  a  obHd  or'  ^j ■'tttmher'  sidiTiduBl/ ia  ill 
tnat«a,  those  standing:  bj'trjH  iMeVfaw^wd  pn»«oiiAj9inctim>^<4t 
if  thestrffet-erb#(A«tH/#of  the  opfn^stor,  itM>.p^ptof  lOtifinetle 
to  look  OD,  to  ti^e  no  part  Intheftwr,  and  tD4eav«  tbe  brkrteflW>  to. 
do  wliat  heilket  'with  his  own.'  Byeirthe  <r>cli(a  h^self  if  abebe 
not  pummelled 'to  death,  frequently  d^reatf^i-anoli'ap^iDtw'vsiNe 
with  the'dienity  arid  tbefishts  of  herownH-.-  Like  tt>e.p«or^gviaii 
fai  the  'MSdc'cio  ntalgr^  liiEi''— '  Voyerivitt  pen-oat  4rafQriiwiB%'1IH> 
Tent  empeeher',  lee  naris  da  battre  le«raflaainaal..^t»fje'««a4^^'il 
nie  "batte,  inoi?''—  and  so  ends  bj  giving  her  defender  «  box  ou  the 
ear.'" 

■lobiet^e/'isid  9y<tnM  Sahh,  •that^meroAyAbontithe  age.  wt 
forty,  women  get  tired  of  being  Tiitnoui-  and  ven-of  beioK  faooeft.* 
This  «as.W\d.andj«ceived  with  a  laogjt  as  one  of  his  good  ())<W*; 
but,  like  maa;  of  hiq  good  things,  how  drcadfallj  true  ?  Api  why  7 
because,  gemerafly  e^ncMion  has  made  the  virtue  of  the  woinaa'  and 
^e  honesty  of  the  man  a  matter  of  external .  olkkiiM^  not  *  Uw  of 
tbe  inward-life.  ■,.-     -;,. 

Dante,  in  his  lowest  hell,  baV  placed  thota  wlio  hbTe  bstiajed  w»- 
nten.i  t^ndibthe  Iqwest  dtoqt  of  the  lowest  ileep^bCM  wbojlutTB 
betrayed  trost;-  ■     ■  "    ■  .     '  ' .       ■  '■    i    i 

Inveterate  sensuality,  wWob  has  the  efTiict  «f  utiterly;  stuiiifying 
and  bruti^lng  lower  minds,  Eivae  to  natures  iooroseasitiviilyitr  tuore 
powerfully  organised*  b«rriMe  dash  of  fpcbcity. '.  for  thflr*  ii  fjx 
awfal  relation  between  Muoial  hlood-tbirstiness  and  tbe  prooeneaa  to 
wnsuaJitT,  and  in  some  sensualists  a  sort  of  feline  pro^iefiBity  to  tor- 
ment imd  lacerate  the  prey  they  have  oot  the  appetite  to  devour. 

Our  present  social  opinion  says  to  tiienuiD,''''¥i>oina7  be  hvUlfar 
bmtftl  sensualist,  «id  use  tbe  tiaseat  means  t»  attain  :tbelNMea(r4n3«; 
bvt  so  long  as  Tou  do  mot  olfend  against  ooXL*uitwDftl£oy4jMat>ers 
vou  shsJl  he  held  bkmelvs.'  And  t<>  the  woman  it  says,  '  You  'a)ifJi 
09  guilty  of  nothing  hut  of  yielding  to  the  softesf  impulses  of 'f^. 
derneas,  of  relenting  pity  ;  but  if  you  cannot-  ti&A  hyponfsy  yba 
•hail  be  punished  as  the  most  desperate  criDUiial.' 

Mifton's  Eve  4s  the  type  of  the  masculine,  standArd  ^of .  ]>«rfaoti9n 
inwonaai  a  gl^ceful  %ute,  an  abunda^e.of  finebair,  ompb'cpT 
totminion,'  *aA  such  a  degree  of  unreasoning  wilfulness  'ii  shul 
risk  perdition. 

.  And  the  woman's  standard  for  the  ntM  Is  Adam,  Who  ruin  And 
dcviaodt  subjection,  and  is  so  indulgent  that  he  Etres  np  to  Hindi^h 
oust  what  be  would  reAise  to  reawn,  aad  wh«t  his  owq  — -nrn 
condemns.  ' '   ' 


w,  bj  (I 
fntKare 
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'  WcMr'  «r«  hidiafeii  to  fkH  in  kre  with  ptiesta  wd  f bjiiciuu, 
WaiM'«r  ibe'faalb  aad-GomTort  tbaj  derive  from  both  in  perilous 
sorKl  iai  phViini  swladiss.  Tha;  bcIieVe  in  the  preunce  of  re&l 
fit*,  rtd  n^^bj',  where  the  tone  tnd  looli  of  each  have^become 

etfcer'hBid,  woncM  an  lotJiiiBd.  to  C»U  ia  We  with  criminal  and 
wsaWtte-ineD  out  of  th«  pitj  whloh  ia  our  aei  la  •Jfin  to  LoTe,*and  ant 
of  the  power  of  b«ita«iDg- romfort  or  love.  'Car  Im  ffinmeB  ont  un 
iu:iiict  egt^ste  povr  le  Malheur.'  So,  in  the  first  ic«tanc«,  the;  love 
frm  gradtndo  ov-  Adth ;  iB-tbe  last,  from  compaasion  or  hope. 

'Alh^lc  Mfe,'  Mid  BaooD,  '  doth  well  with  ohurchmeni  Cur  chv 
attiitli'^mMj  mtertbagrwnnd  where  it  miut&rvt  fill  spool.' 

Ccrtaidlj  tone  ara  own  whcH  charities  ue  limited,  if  not  dried 
~~  '"  (hrtr  conceatraCed  donaestic  anxieties  and  relations.  But 
re'otbnn  wboM  eharitiesaremoredifKHed,  as  well  ax  healthier 
nd  a'antfvr,  Ihroogb'tlie  *tr«ngtii  of  their  donieatia  AtTectioas. 
-  WAdxturtb  'i^Mla  Rtrongl;  :of  the  «vil»  ef  opdaining  raen  ai 
dfTfrrtBean  placM'Wh^rB'ths^  had  been  born  or  brought  upi  or  jn 
tht  tMA  of  thnr  k^a  relatrres :  '  Their  habits,  their  manners,  their 
tillr,  their  »cqd«ii)tamc«3t'  their  fneod^if*.  and  let  me  ta-j  even  their 
domestic  alTections,  naturallj  draw  them  one  way,  white  their  pro- 
'ft-wkintd4bHgattinUpeh>t.ont'aDotbCr.;  Jf  IJbti*  wore  tntenniNensallji, 
f'^  er^  gvneiillj,  it  *«Dld  be  aiatroingi  arguinqiit  in  favour  of  the 
eeDbaby^of  tiM  Boraan  Catlialio  clergf,  which  eertuinl^  ie  9ne  ele< 
vffit,  tbd  not  the  laait  of  their  power.' 

WWle  WB  *»e  idTKinrihig  Balzao's  oelelwit;  aa  aromance  writer 
'd»((A  aJ'ut^-wlthkaiHalda-:  ^ilis  lBiirels,are  etsfped  in  tbe 
lean  of  women,-:-eTer]r  truth  he  tells  has  heeci  wrvig  U  tortures 
IVdM  |B«»  k-twAi's  heart.'. .  ' 

A Wffinaa^ti pafriotinD ianoreof  aientimentlhan  a  man's, — more 
puiionate  :  il  is  onlj  an  eiteusian  of  the  domestic  afTections,  and 
^'ithtMr  ^  pftttUis  01U7  ad  enUr^fi^t  ot  }u/au.  In  th^  same 
mii&n-,  »  Wtnaan'rMeaof&arHalwaja  a  more  extended  s^Opatly, 
todii'nach  Doraiif  A'prMeaee.itbkn  aa  AQtkifiation.  To  her  the 
i(i4ee'ef'ftuiM  ia  ooij  the  etdio — faiatee  aud  mors  distant— of  tsa 

It  Mis. 
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their  Blanilerera,  «uch  as  Brentome  and  Rochefdnc^iM,'  fihve 
represented  them,  and  wonld  be,  to  express  it  getitJy,  Bec^ 
rather  than  Laura  ?  None  can  dispnte  Uie  litet  th»t  PwleTtnu 
is,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  calls  hJTD,  "  a  fxior  creature,"  bat  he 
loved  Laura,  in  his  vay :  she  loved  W'arrinfton,  would  have 
married  him,  had  he  not  already  formed  ft  corineetftm 
darkening  his  life.  Surelj'  women  do  theae  things  ever;  daj, 
even  wlien  they  have  bnt  short  acquaintance  with  their  lovera, 
and  here  vas  Laura,  knoving  Pendennis  fron  childhood. 
We  do  not  contend  that  Thackeray's  female  diar*ct«rs  vrt 
perfect:  we  merely  differ  with  Mrs.  Jameson  on  this  point, 
that  we  are,  and  ve  are  sure  most  men  will  be,  of  epinion  th^t 
Laura  is  a  woman  seen  everj  dav,  that  Beciji  h  a  woiBaii 
seen  not  often,  amongst  a  thonsano.  It  DiaBt  however, '  be 
admitted,  that  when  encountered  she  catinot  be  reai^jr  for- 
gotten, whilst  Laura  may  pass  before  us  evqry  hoiv  and  never 
attract  onr  notice.  Indeed,  Thaokeiay'a  heroiaes  ace  rari^ljr 
snch  as  a  man  can  admire ;  he  drawa  them  as  man  Jinew  tk«ai 
in  the  mast;  women  draw  them  as  they  should  be,'  '(and  'this 
very  point  is  well  urged  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  lii  her"  Mjltficism, 
which  we  shall  give  hereafter,  on  Milton's  Adam  ao^.i^ve,) 
Thackeray  does,  it  is  trne,  seem  to  laugh  at  lov^«s  it  ia  pgfiu- 
larJy  understood,  *'  lis  comnicn9aient  a  dire  mma.  A  1  qu'il 
est  touchant  ce  nous  prononc^  par  I'atnour  I  Qndle  decta- 
ratiou  il  conticnt  timidement  et  cependant  vivement  esprim^e," 
writes  Aladame  De  Stael,  in  Carinne;  to  travesty  aucu  senti- 
ments as  this  seems  Thackeray's  chief  object  is  mitiog  hi&loFe 
scenes,  and  in  painting  hfe  as  it  is  he  paintsitm  the-fiwist, 
but  most  nnSattering  colors. 

Mrs.  Jameson  tbua  writes  of  him  in  commenting'  oa  bis 
Leeturet ;—  ■    . .   .  r  , 

''  In  these  lectnru,  some  fine  uid  feeHng  and  diMTtnAsatftti  pAa- 
Mg«B  on  cbaracter,  nuke  aOten^  for  certain  oSeace*  md  ■iiHMi'iilaii 
oies  in  the  noTcls  ;  I  mean  espeoallj  in  re«rd  to  tb«  faraale  portcaits. 
No  woman  resents  hia  Bebecca^nimitaDle  Beck;  1 — no  woman  but 
feels  and  acltnowledges  with  a  shiver  the  completeaes)  of  th&t 
wonderful  and  finished  artistic  creatioa  ;  bat  ever;  woman  reeeDt» 
the  selfish  inane  Amelia,  and  would  b«  inolionl  to  tjoote  sod  to  applj 
the  sathor'i  own  words  when  npmUng  of'  Tom  Joaes :' — 'I  chu  t  aar 
that  T  think  Amelia  a  virtBOtu  characlBr.'  I  can't  mj  but  I  thiok 
Mr.  Thackeraj's  evident  liking  and  admiration  for  his  Amelia  ihaws 
that  the  great  humourist's  moral  sense  was  blunted  bv  his  lifb,  and 
that  here  In  art  and  etUcs  there  is  a  great  error.  If  it  ba  right  to 
have  a  heroine  whota  we  ara  to  admire,  Itf  ns  tak^teaire  at  lavt  t^at 
she  is  admirable." 
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li^ofSiiD '  Pend^tuii,'  ia  s  jet  mori  fatAl  mliUke.  She  ii  drawn 
»l[Ii  ecerT  generous  f^iiig,  ecer;  \g6ad  gif^.  We  do  not  compl&in 
tlut  .ih«  love)  tW  poor  creature  Penaennii,ior  ihe  loved  bun  in 
WdiMtoodj  Sk*  gre«  Dp  wkb  that  kne  iabei  heart  t  itcasM 
bMMHB  hfT  Hid  tfae-percwtion  »fhU  fault*  i  it  ia  a  nec^ity  indi- 
ruitlft.fFOlV  her  aUw»-  lUiloved,  through  it«  coostanc;,  tbereio 
tlooe,  ttoold 'lie  iu  beit  eieuas,  its  be»utj  and  its  truth.  Bot 
Luin,  ftithl^  to  that  ftrst  affection ;  Laara,  waked  up  to  tlw 
*opr«ciition  of  a  thr  more  maDl;  and  noble  uatiuv,  b  I«ve  with 
waninftoii,  aid  then  soiog  bwk  ta  FeasUrutu  and  marrjit^  Aim! 
Buch'inifiitktj  pught  be  tma  of  A^inp  womei^  butpot  of  tuch  • 
aenao  a^  jAora  t  wp  pefeot  thjS  iqcomist^ocf ,  tqe  indelicacy  of  the 

Ani  then  Ladr  Oaatlevood, — so  evidently  a  favourite  of  the 
inthor,  irhat  ibatt  waMf  of  har?  1!'ha  vartnous  woman,  par 
txaHmut,  who  '  aerer  dns  and  never  forgives,'  who  never  resents, 
BDrrdtntliBorK^iWtil  tbemath^r  who  iitbe  rival  of  her  daughter  ; 
iba  mother,  who  for  jears  is  the  ctmfidahte  of  a  man's  dcFlirtous 
Di^OD  for  her  own  cnild,  and  then  consoles  him  bjr  marrying  him 
krwlf!  0  Mr.  Thactteray  I  this  will  nerer  do  '.  such  women  may 
tt'iiK,  bat  to  hold  them  np  as  examples  of  ctcellence,  and  fit  objecta  of 
av '  but' iympatbif  s,  is  a  (ajilt,  and  proves  a  low  standard  in  i^lhics 
Md  in.  art  '  When  an  author  presents  to  us  a  htiroine  whom  we  are 
oiled  npoQ  to  admire,  let  bjm  at  least  take  care  that  she  is  admira- 
I'le.  If  b  these  and  in  some  other  instances,  Thackeray  hm  given 
nt  ttiat  of  ftfl^ce,  in  the  lectures  we  may  thank  him  for  some 
utndi:  he  b^  sbonrn  ns  what  h«  ooncaives  true  womanhood  and 
trie  tamtinesa  ought  to  be ;  so  with  this  expression  of  gratitude,  and 
*  fir  deeper  deht  of  gratitude  left  unexpressed,  I  close  his  book,  and 
"Ji  good  nigjit !" 

That  4he  Commonplace  Book  of  tbe  anthoresa  ot  tlie 
MoAa  m  S%cteti  awi  Le^ikfl^ry  Art,  Hboul^  contain  many  paa- 
*ga  idatug  to  ptintiag  aud  sculpture  is  only  wliiit  one 
lore  than  fulfilled  this 
f  her  book  are  devoted 
wilh  her  usual  grace, 
ritinf;  of  subjects  for 
;,Speuaer,  una  Milton, 


trian  character  ;  and,  in 
lusceptible  of  sculptural 
rofouud,  too  compli^a  in 
io  ;  too  many-sided  and 

into  marble  auub  liubt. 
'be  .Midsu'mner  NigKt*s 
ioarl4e  .  fftirj  mustb;)  t 
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yAbtRD^tjr.  Oberon  Kod  Titania  mi^l  {it>rb«[«  float aIo%  w 
ft-relief;  but  we  cannot  put  Kwa;  tbe.tbougltf  ahat  theyatnfi 
itj  witbout  subs  tan  tklitj,  and  we  Ud  not  like  to  see  them,  or 
*1,  or  Caliban  AmiI  in  the  (leflnTte  fbrms  of  *«i1pture. 
here  are,  boirevcr,  afew  of  Bhaks]>Mre'S'tbkra<r1er<  tt'tri^b  appear 
a»  bfautifnlly  ailapt«d  for  uatucsque  IreatineDl:  Perdita  holding 
flowers;  Miranda  licgering  oa  the  sbqre  ;  night  iTcll  replaei; 


innuraerahle  '  Floras'  and  '  Kjn^jiks  prepariiM  to  b^e,'  wbich . 
pie  the  ateliers  of  our  sculplprs.  Cordelia  has  something  of 
*bte  quietude  about  her  ;   and   HfrmSone  is  a  statue  read^  iiuije. 


ill  b;  the  waji  it  iaobservable  that  Sbalctpeare  represents  Bermiione 
I  aiiowed  itAtiie,     I'aifliiiB  will  not  allow  it  to  )*e.to[iche4il>e^ 

le  '  the  colour  is  tiot  yet  dry,"    Agaip— ,  .Lf.  l  ,  ■■  ;i   in,'  ■      ,,"' 

'Would  joiiitbt  deem  flioae  VeWs  ■'  ■■-  ■:  ii:wc: 

'■;  .  Di'ii  verJjt  be^  blood  ?  i'       .--      ■■  ■  I  ■'■•■•>    ■' 

?he  very  life  seems  warntupon  t>erKpS, '      '     '     ' 
he  ^ilure  ofher  eye  hath  inolionjn't,   "   ^   ''   ';  ■; 
,..'.,'  I  .        Aii^  we  are  mocked liy  Ar^I  , '  '  ■'■  ' 

TkexuddinesB  upen  her  lip  ia  wott  i  ;  ...  ^,,,,1  ,,,■  , 
Too'llmarUif^ou  kisaitjitain  your  own,,  .,  ,  ■.,  ;. 
With  oily  painting.'  ■  .  1:    .  ■ 

( thtnfc  it  posribletomO^lsnlaflorDMneaCiklitBtiKittetand  giwbp* 
m  some  few  of  tlie  toene«  in  Shukapeare's  play«;  b*t  tbinM^ntt* 
rerentfVoin'tifelsiscfigureaDfUatulet,  OtbeIl«,  8t^tocfc,'liUbb«th, 
Ich  JDTnl  rither  have  the  look  ofVeat  iB<itvi<lual  portraiture^  <■«  :be- 
ne  me^e  idealisations  Of  Certidn  qaalities';  aod  SbakspurA 
■atioiis  are  neither  the  olie^ortheio^eri  .  , 

CHABiOTEBS  IBOJI  SPSilBEIt.''''  '     '■" 

Spenser  is  so  essentially  a  picturesque  poet,  ti^  depends  f^lui)  ricb 
ects  so  much  on  the  combination  of  colour  and  imagery,  and  mul- 
ilied  accessories,  that  one  fe^«~iAt  least  7  feel,  on  laying  down  a 
luine  of  tt>«  '  f  airie  Queene',  dazzjed  >8  if  I  bad  ^en  WAllfipa  in 
pllery  of  pictures!  Ilis  '  Masque  of  Ciipid,'  forins^aDt^,  alth'^ligjb 
procession  of  poetical  creations^  could  not  b?  f  rwsferred  to  a  ifi. 
fjiff  without  completely  losing,  its,Speo6erian  characler— iW'  wtiii 
0U3  glow.of  coloi^^r.  Thus  C"Pid  '  nprears  himjiif  ftciiUfnfc 
]ra  the  bacti  of  the  ravei^ous  )ion  {  reraoves  tli«  b^ndaf;^  Iratai  JA 
es,  that  he  may  luok  roi^nd  on  bis  victims ;  '  shuttes  tbq  d^rtS  ^kldi 
I  right  hand  doth  strwji  full  dreadf«lly,'  and  'claps  .on  high  tlk 
loured  winKS  twain.'  Thi^  cert«inly  is  not  the  Greeli  ynpid,  'iiA 
e  Cupid  of  sculpture ;  it  ie  the  Spenserian  Giipid.  So  of  his  V»^ 
of  hts  Britom^t,  and  (he  Ked  Cro»  Knight  and  Sir  OujAont  one 
igbtipaks  elegant  tlalaetga«  impersonations  of  the  al)egorie*'thfi^ 
irulve,  as.  ^f  'frutli,  Chasitty.  Faith,  ^Tenperancei  but  ili'«n,1i^ 
luld  lose  unmediatel^  their,  Sp^nsttrian  ch^acter  and  ^ntiiitft'tfl, 
d  muatbecome  soniethiog  altogether  tjifferenf.  ,  ■    r^  .  "  , 

[t'i»not  «b  wilb  MlltAO.  Tte  '  Lkdy"  in-  OntKuk,  whatber  sb* 
ndliataniBg  to'ttie'Mio^'oflier'vwu  tweit  vokeVor-mntioiilHA-tts 
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BttrUeHidir'tlMt^l'of.tlw  '  hka  endwnter,'  looking  ttwt  tftmiB 
rtfnaf  vbidi  In  Ae  poeu  abe  j^mAi,— 

'  1  bale  wbea  itce  ctn  boJt  her  srguintnUf 
And.  virtue  1mm  no  tonguv  u>  check  her  pride'—*  ,  i 

JiimMeM  Mrf^lyflttedfor  acalptnre,  and  never,  sofer  as  I  inom', 
ewcaleo.    It  woald  b«  a  ^r  mora  appropriate  ornament  fur  a  lady'* 
ieaJeir  (bin  Frendi  stataea  of  Modsbtt,  which  ^aerallj  have  the 
flfert  of  mating  one  feel  verv  mii;cJi  whauied. 
Sabrina.hiu  been  beaQtifull;  treated. 

U  U  diffimiEt'  to  render  Comui  <irithout  making  Mm  too  likes 
Budo*  or  on  Apollo.  Hv  i»  neither.  He  repreienta  not  the  htt- 
Mfieenl  but  the  intozicaitn^  and  brutifjrinff  power  of  wine.  Uii 
jorialitjiiiould  not  be  tb%(  of  «0(Hlrt>utwith  aopathiag  DiiachieTou^ 
botial,  Faan-lik* ;  and  be  sboatd  bttver  with  the.  I>iiWj«ian  g^acfc 
■  dadibfthe  ciuiuitK;aQd  malign  it;  of  hie  Mother  ^i''ee.  These 
eharacteristica  shouHl  be  in  Ibe  mind  of  the  artist.-  The  panther'i 
■kin,  the  coronal  of  vine  leaves,  and,  instead  of  (he  Thvrtue,  the 
Bagidan^  nand,  are  the  prdper  accesKories.  It  is  auo  worth 
Mbce,,  that  in  the  anticpe  represewtations  Cftmna  his  winga  aa  a 
demigad,  and  Hi  »{rictur«  described  by.  'FbllostratDa  (a  night  scene) 
he  lia  erovched  in  a  drunken  sleep.  Little  ute,  however,  ii  made 
«f  Um  hftbe-natique  mfiths,  aiid  Uie  Millonic  oeuc^tioa  ia  tkat 
vkiob  ^nld  h»  embodied  bj  the  madera  tculptor. 

11  BcMeiiMO«iid  L'Allegro,  if  embodied  in  aculptvre  aa  poetical 
■latnctioDa  (either .  aMcuUne  or  feminine)  of  Melancholy  and 
MJTt^waitM.pBMO.to  be  Milton  ie,  for  the  conceptions  of  the  pout 
■r*  cnentiallj  picturesqitfi  and  BXpreaeed  in  butli  oaieA  by  a  \um- 
nriaot  acciuBiilatioD  of  inu^^  and  accpsflorieu,  not  to  be  brought 
*i(bin^liinita<if  plastic  art  without   the  most  taateiera  cooniaion 


ad  iatatiiiiAtBOj. , 
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UeBba«iit ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  <u  jet  it  hit  bcan- (Meticallj 


.  .During  her  \ite,  reudenid  celebrated  b;  ber  geiiioa>  Mrs. 
Jaroeni  Iws  teen  tbe  sseociale  aiid  friend  o£  many  fiDHiBi  in 
Hterstiire,  'in  art,  and  upou  tlie  stage.  Amongst  the  most 
pleatnng  portions  oC  her  book  are  tho.«e  recording  her  opi^ 
iiidns  of  actota  and  actresses,  and  their  oiiiniona  ou  eubjecU 
coiijiecled  with  tlieir  prctTeauon.  The  folloviug  paesageB  art 
interesting,  and  oontniti  matter  Hoithy  of  caiiEtderatiDn  :— 

.  "  Talking  ooee  witji  A<Jela'ide  JEembl^,  after  |hq  bodbeen  siogiag 
in  the  '  Figaro,'  ■h«coinpare<l  tbe  raiuic  to  tbelioiomDra.fuU->bki«J> 
rose  in  its  voluptuous,  intoiicatin^  rictineM.  .  ;I  <aliil  tbat  fpms  of 
^ozart'a  m^^es  teem«i)  to^ne  not  ^nuif^covpoKil,  but  Otun^ — 
fonud  oii'Mm?  ^nahTu;  4*^'  in.Aroadiut  ftmiuig  aj^pb^-Md-jSfrwark 
'  Yea,'  sbe replied,  wilb  reVy  and  felic>tauB«xprevioBi. 'D0|,Mnr»' 
finiu  hut^x^ifescfj.'  .    !  .,      1    I 

Old  Qeorge  tbe  Third,  in  i)>»  hUodnsH  and  oiadaeu^a^M  f"°"W 
OD  loalii^.the  Eeleo(ioii  of!  pitce*  for  tbe  Qom^nt  of.  tociant:  taunt 
<M»;j  |&lil)r-it  wa«  loan  after  tlie  4^ttL  of  t^a  PriiXMf  Aia^Mm, 
ihe  programme  included  eoiii<c  of  the  Suest.puMgea  u, 'flUn3«l'» 
*SkJitso\i>' deicriptlvp  gf  Lliudncaa  j  th^  '  XiMnentatioD  of.Jephtliat^' 
for  .his  daughter : .  {"urcel's  *  Ma*l  Totu,'  md  qlowd  with  t  fOod  mvi» 
tbe  Kiogi' to  ApaJ^e  Bifre.t^e  application  ofjall'tba^  «oat. before. 

Ev^y  000  nbo  reineHibert  what  Madlle  iBacbel  iraa.,peTMi  or 
oight  jeor*  ago,  apd  who  *w*  ber  now  (1853;.  wiU  aUov  ftltftt  ■!» 
has  made  no  progress  in  anj  of  the  euential  eicellenc{M.of  kef  art. 
A  certain  proof  Uiatflbe  ii  not  a  ^reat  f^'tiit  in  tbe  truejiaDiMa  of  the 
word.  Sb?  14  a  fiudshed  actreu,  but  ibe  is  nothing  inore,  .asd  .no- 
thing better  ;  not  enough  the  ortitt.ever  to.  forget  or  «on««aJ  ber 
art,  con&«queDt]j[  tbere  Li  a  want  somewl^re,  which  a  mind  highly 
toned  and  of  quick  percepttoua  feeU  from  beginning  to  .end.  The 
parts  in  whtcb  Ae  onc*excelled---ihe,Ph«dj%  and  the  Hemio^e,  for 
iiHiaoce^haireW<wjneforBidi*edao(lbM'(Uii^'*tt(fkie«Gfi|tilibr4as»; 
•ndwtenabep!ay»*neKiiwtit  bat po.fiwsbnesa.  Jiiirmga-to 
SM  her  whenever  I  can.  .  \  adnirq.b^r  tut  ,wh>t  ^4».^fb«,Px;^ivi 
actre*3,  praetiMd  \n  ever;  trick  of  ber  bkHht,.  iI  adisure  Vha^.^bp 
idoes,  I  WLok  huw  wejl  it  ia  all  ^viu,  iuid  ain,  ioclyied  M.'^P,  $x»i 
applaud  her  draperj,  perfect  and  qiieotatioiulf  .stwUefi.lt^.ffV^f 
fold,  juit. with  the  »ame  feeling  that. I  apphi^d  bersalt ,      ,,.,  ..^  ,. 

Ah  to  the  laat  scene  .of  Adriei>°e  LecoUvreur,  (vhiqh  »>'^**.  .vho 
ue  avidtt  da teaiiUioK,  atliiraLfor  paioful  eiQOtioiit.ffo  lA.^U  tA«f 
.would  drink  a  draia,  and  critics  laud  aa  a  mM'a<;l«  of  art ;  j^  !■  ^to- 
gether a  mistake  and  a  failure,,)  it  is  be^nd  ttie  jwt  Ui^ita  of  terror 
•ndpitf—beyoodtbe.JegitimLatetphere  of  art-     It  lieiiuo4im«f  tbe 

*  In  tlio  Fiflh  Book  of  FoUoh'a  "  Coarae  of  Tirae."  tb<M  i*  m  rmy 
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tto^mt-fkatii  BtfbuiMAib*  Aaltan.  The  Sollaii  uucb  kdalrcd 
iitpictoTt  of  the  decollation  of  John  the  Bnptist,  but  infurtiMdhill 
Ihtt  it  *u  iiiMcar^« — ■urrackllj — 'oi'  the  tendoni  •ud  utuacles 
M^  fl^riiriili  «her6  (fiv^<l«3 ;  aitd  thi-ncallnw  fcr  oii«  of  his  alatei, 
iw*nrUi'UiHttwi  .Mi4«iUittg(iff  tlis  fioadof  ibe  Mrecch,  ^«it 
llM,kaaTttr-afnuk<M^t  a,U«t»D  in  pr«(itjc*l  |uidIoii\j>  .Po  w#nr— ^' 


paia^fMnifrf>vAac^p0iuiUativerepreieii^tiQD,  <j^u<]i(uii{i  ^ 
Bospit^u  tbe;  H.;,)  how  poiaon  acts  on  the  Trame,  Aiid  bow  the 
Bidi'aidiKeU(irc««TitbeiiiM  death;  but  ifube  mrea^eat  moral 
■HuliAiawqaUfed  thM  wUt  isallbwed  tt  h«  truii  in  puinlinK.  i* 
tTDMmwtiKMMrallfj  tbatoMraiiiMtHUaD.ituah  iHtbe.vuq»r4tjjgtR 
in, aad  bol<|  up  M*^  t'*''^  to  tea,  b  ibe  \pl){arest  and  easiest  <">■> 
«f  tUt^.maUtlve  arta.  and  that  betwetn  the  true  inter^retaliu»  of 
poArnt'i^  Wtd  10^  baae  nechaoical  mewis  to  the  lowHt  endt, 
tt«rt  fiea'ra  imDManiTable  dietance.  ' 

-lW'<Ibtk»«dt«Atnl  tint  Kaclul  bu  rtot  gtnlai  but  Unit,  and 
lbiMiertafcM>>ftMft^vhat^we  ;W; after  jear,  baa  a  (lownward 
MrdetwTi— Am^'Ii'Uot  Boffieibnt  aattd  BeasamnR  ta  uve  It  fV6in 
1  remember  that  «rbeo  f  ArM  Mf  Iter  in  Heiinibtii 
liitinues. 
■ots,  tie 
;h  bron'. 
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tiistaor^  frte  Hr*.  Siddont, 'U>»t  it  riiook»DO  W  buMr  tliam  nmed 
togetlitf. 

'  It  is  no  rcpraftch  to  %  capital  actreu  ta  -  pkj-  effectivelT  ■  very 
■*'KVed  charatrfer.  Mm.  Stddon*  played  the  abandoned  MiUvood 
'tS  tarefaWyi  a»  co>mp(etetj  a*  sbe  pUjred  U«roii«iie  and  Oonataoce; 
but  if  it  had  ret^iiired  a  perpetaal  luccrMilon  mt  'Caliataa  and  -MiIU 
troods  to  fti\  forth  her  tughert  powers,  what  aboold  ire  tbiok  oi  the 
woii^  and  the  artistf?  , 

'  A  celebrated  Oennan  artren  (who  baa  quitted  the  ■tags.for  many 
Ijesrt)  Rwakinft  of  Rarhel,  Mid  t^at  the  reaaon  ihe  autt  alwu*  stop 
shflrtbr  the  highest  place  in  art,  i«  becawM  «Imi  is oethioK  bat  an 
'nrtr^as — ^that  only ;  and  has  oo  Mini  in  life,  ba*  no  duties,  IreliDn, 
emplojDients,  sympathies,  but  thme  wbieh  centre  in  berselfin  utt 
tntereHts  oT  IVer'  art  ;^^wb)ch  thus  oeasea  t»  be  art  aod  becomM  a 
ialtter.  ,..-,,  ,         : 

This  remhd«d  me  of  what  Pitaliii»  Viardot  enoe  Mid  to  loe  :— 
'tVabofd  je  sois/hmrtf,  ftveo  )e«'deToir*,  leB  affeetlona.  let  Sentiments 
'rt^ltle  frmtne;  et jtulrfjesuia  orft«(e.'" 

'  "  "  I  once  asked  Airs.  Hiddons,  wfaieb  of  herigniat  (^b«r»«tera  she 
ftrefeW^d  td  nhij  ?"  Bhe  repHed-kfter  a  aMlaent'*  otifsi4^atioii,  ao^ 
in  her  ricb  deliberative  emphatic  tones : — '  Lady  Macbeth-  fa  ike 
character  J'hive  Tndst  ktwittd.'  ■  'Slie'aft«ir4)anlB<  naid  tfa^  she  .Had 

'{ilayed  the  chatiitter  duHng  thirty  yntrs.f  and  sckrcely  acted  it  ohm, 

'without  cU-eAill;  reading  over  (he  pirt  and^ners^T  the^liole  pU; 
'iii  the  Riomb^  •  sTid 'that  she  iMver  rfeoil'ATertjte  flitj  wiihaotmia- 
hlg^oibetbing' n«W  tn-it  I' "BMrietfiingt'  the  aAtd>  'riwhfiK.iia^  n»t 
Struck  me  so  ntach  si  i^  wgM  t»hav«  atrwikl  jdb/  ■•    -.  .    ' 

^'    bt  Hrs.  Pritcfaard,  who  pmceded  Mn.:  6Md<nt  ii^  iW  fmrp  of 

'LatJy  Macbeth,  it  was  well  (mown  th>t  she  haJinDev«F  lead  'V>e  p^. 
ijhe  tnerely  stuped  hei'  own  parr  as  *r)tt«n«itt'by  tbeatag^^opytst.; 
tif  the  other  parts  she  knew  nothiag'but  tbt  cms- 
'  When  I  &sked  Mrs.  Hentf   SUdonE,   tihitA  of  her  oharkctera  nhe 
preferred  playing?  she  s^d  at  once,  '  ImageBt  in   CyntbqUne,   vu 

llkt  character  i,  played  with  most  eaiei  tp  myself,  and  moit  success  as 

^rpgarded  the  juiblic  j  it  cost  no  effort.'     .    ■  '"       '   '   ''      '  -  ''' 

(ladanie  ^chrsder  Devrient  told  We' Alar'^h^^totltig^'iiitta  ■nost 

''pleasure  td  herself  in  lihe  'F^elkF;'  tioiUi  HUa  fptrtJ  h^i»,tMitT 
seeiVlerebn^ed. 
fWi;  Kenbleti 

.to.bersdf,  was  CajwfJ*,  ii,       .  ., 

an  eiquisite  imperaonatlon,  hut  (fie' play '(tseff  itttfft*<lTei/(UWiI»i 

,S4Ccessful,  because  of  the  weak  and  wurthleiit' thli^W)tBr-Df  rtte.  h«a«- 

Mrs.  Charles  Renn  toM  me  that  aUe  had  pitted  wit^  gi^f  i"^ 

Mid  ^ekstireto  kueclf,  the  part  of  Oinevrix  ip  Leigh  Hont'e'Le- 

.gend.  of  Fldrence/ .  She  node  ]h*  part  (as  it  is  tecbnieall';  termed). 

, /and  it  was  a  very  complete  and  beautiful  impeWontition.   ''-'r-   '■ 

,   These  answers  appear.to  i<iepsycbolDgieaily|mvlin«rUtiMieaJly, 
"  interesting,  and  worth  preserving.      •'''     ■  ■'  -     '  .*    i.-    !.p;i..^ 

Mr*.  6iddons,^hen  looking  ovE«:tli4pt«tunia  Lord  Ijwudointe's 

^  gallei7,  told  him  t^t  onu  modeof  eiprcseing  intensity  otj  filing 

.w(J(«ue8^a«fi  tf»  her  by  tbe  position  of  spmo  oftbe  Egyplisn  ^tataes 
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rtA  tU'ai^u'f^to  daXa'  Mthe  nM  and  ttw  buda  cteaahtdr  Tbia 
is  CDrinni,  for  the  attitade  in  the  E^ptiAa  gods  is  intended  to  ez> 
pmrepWe.  As  iTm  (ipheraioa  qt  intciMe  paaaion  beJf-coo trolled, 
U  might  t)e  approprUte  to  Rome  chBraclers  antt  not  to  ottiers.  B|^ 
Mm  IreroilMt;  nsM-it  inltie  Phedre— MadKM  RcUtch  ui^* 
it  in  tit  Medi'a.     It  vonld-  not  be  charKcterbtio.lD  Cuntimigp.     .. 

On* certain  oecwion  when  Fanny  Kemble  wjettadiDgC/vibeliae, 
tlidiDi'it  to  me  remarlied  that  Iniogeii  oi^ht  cat  to  utter. the 
nonls  ''SenM>1n«  linen! — happiicr  tiierein  tbm  If  aloud,  an4  to 
I^nio,-i-tbat  H  d«tnlct«d  -frfim-tba  Btr«n^tb  of .tl»  feelii^,  and  tW 
ft?r  st^nliTltart  been  MterMl  aaidof.  andiu  a  l»Vi  iofffitae  vbi^tf. 
'IwiitDo.' >h«  wMedj  '^nfght  canlji.hiMo.  tfoafcvwBaa  ivlia,c(iiMd 
In  lier  b^rt  so  bate  to  »l  mare  attendant  :'-■-.[.'■ 

On  mf  repe«tlt)g  tlira'cfHiewmtD  t'wiaj'Keniiile,  abe  replied  juat 
u  I  had  sptieipat^ ;  '  Such  cririoism  U  the  mere  expresiion  ortbe 
vnvnl  emdfion^  Or  fhkraclfem'lhy  oriti*-''  St»,  ifQUJ4)i^ve  ui^eo 
Sit  vonU  to  m  v^bi^per,  I  iibunkl  hiiv^  made,  tbe  ^danuuion  aloiid. 
If  tliere  had.beea'a  thoosand  people  li;,  I  allauld  not  hs^  carud  for 
tttm— 7  )4on1d  nM  bMC  invm  emapioaa  of  tlietr  prtigaice., ,  t  shotild 
lux  ra^Mpaed'  before 'A«M  tH,  ■  BeoMieaa  Jiaen  I—iuippier  therein 

And  thts  the  srtiat  Ml  bto'Oie  «asM  tniatake  of  which  ahB  ac- 
'Died  bfT  ffitic— ;iah«  made  Imogtti  utifff  the  ward*  alouij,  beoauM 
rtf  umilil  hrie-'  *>[»■  -ao'  heraeH)  Thia.  aoft.iif  aul>jeot)ve'  criticism 
nibollivv  qnltefciOimBe;  but  the  «|U(«tioD  na4  not  bow  eJiW 
i.  B.  or  ¥.  K.  'W<Mld  bare  Bpokea  the  w^rdfif  ,bu(  iffa'at^ouM 
lia'^beeo  moat  natoTat  UkWick.B  livMaaQ  as  tmqgep?  - 


d  tuvnt*ghi^&oe-/rotn'h'ar  Kteedanl,^  Wltii.  inch  » 
'onun.  ffit- tBdc«  iptaifaw  the  patMH,  tlie  Wore  CQustipiis  and  the 
g.ora  reited  tfaj  eapUBMon."  ■ 

It  mnat  Dot  br  enpi^osal  thii(  this  CbminojipUcv  jSooi  is  btit 
inconlofotaniaiw-.aBdfaUfCies  on  sucU  sabjecti  as  these  ta*t 

indljF, 
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ofthesC  notes  aisprove  ari  assertion  taade  hy  a  very  celebrated  ■ 
critip,  wlio  wrote  (bat  the  chatactoi^tic  of  mod^  Engltih  1 
Semiotis  was  "  docEuit  debilit;."  ' 

-- M  one  woereqaired  to   make  a  selection  of  the  beaatirul    ' 
thoughts  which,  in  this  book,  "ftlT  over  the  stirface  Bhine,"    I 
tie  would  ^lul  it  a  most  difficult  taskj  and  would  aaV  to  tlie    . 
reqaireiit — read  the  entire  book.     We  have   selected  a  -  fe*    \ 
niac^laiieoiu  paBsages,  regBrdlstis  of  order  or  arraD^roeut,  and    ' 
we  ttssare  the  reader  that,  maeh  m  these  thoughts  and  opinion 
tnay  please  him  by  their  beantj,  or  truth,  or  novelty,  other?, 
vaaiiy  others,  mpre  true,  more  beautiful,  and  more  novel  can  be 
found  iu  every  eeclion  of  this  Coamonfiatx  Book 

'■There  are  few  tbinga  more  striking,  more  ioterestmg  to  a 
thoughtful  niinii,  than  to  trace  through  (dl  the  poetry,  literature, 
SDcl  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  broad  eTerpreient  dbtinctioa 
between  the  practical  and  the  contemplatiTe  life.  This  wu*  no 
doubt,  suggested  and  kept  in  view  bi  the  one  grand  diviai<»i  of  the 
whole  floei2  communitjf  into  those  who  were  devoted  to  the  religious 
profession  (an  iiutuense  proportion  of  bcrfh  sexes)  and  those  who 
were  not.  All  through  Dsnt^,  sU  through  the  prcidaotioos  of 
mediseval  art,  we  find  tills  pervadinff  idea;  and  we  must  understand 
it  well  and  keep  it  in  niincl,  or  we  snail  never  be  able  to  a^rvbend 
the  entire  beauty  and  meaning  of,  certain  religious  groups  in  sculp 
ture  and  painting,  and  the  sigiuJlcance  of  the  characters  lytroduceof 
ThuSjin. subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  I^eah  always' reoretenu 
tlTe  practical,  llacliel.  the  coutemplatlve  life.  In  the  New'^'esfwnent, 
Itlartha  and  Mary  figure  in  the  same  allegoricBl  Mns^  ;  %nd  miaotrg 
the  saints  we  always  find  St  Catherine  and  St.  Clara  patronisWig 
the  religious  and  contemplative  life,  whils  St^  Bat%ar4  fod  ^t. 
tTrsul a  preside  over  the  military  or  secular  eiisteuoe.  t*  was  a 
port,  and  a  verj  hapartaot  part,  of  that  beauliAil  ai)d  e^^eesive 
■jrmboliwn  through  which, art  la  aQ.its,  form^  ,Bp)jk^,j^..,t^'  pof  ular 
"pi^d.  .  .    '  \     '  ■','■',-"      "     ^      ■      '■■ 

.For  myself,  I  tavo  the  strongest  admiration  for  ^V  prgcftcaJ,  htii 
the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  contemj^otitx^ie.  Ihow  ito  Iieati 
and  to  Martha,  but  my  love  is  for  Gacoel  wnd  ,for  Mary-^r  .     !, 

"Joanna  Bullie  h<ul  a  great  ajiniration  of  MacauUy's^.Soinsn- 
Ballads.  'But,'  said  some  one,  *  do  you  really  account  toeii>  ai 
poetry  ?'     She  replied,    '  They  are  poetry  if  the  sounds'  of  the  tram-., 

"  A  death-bed  repentance  has  become  proverbial  for  ita.friiitleu- 
nesa,  and  a  death-bed  forgiveness  is  equally  po.  They  who  wAit  till 
their  own  deatb-bed  to  males  reparation,  or  till  their  Adversary's, 
death-bed  to  grant  absolution,  seem  to  me  much  iipon  a  par  in  reeald 
to  the  mcu-al,  as  well  as  the  religious,  failure." 

'*  Avarice  is  to  the  inlflUct  what  tentuaHty  is  to  the  morals,      tt  U 


so  intellectual  form  of  sensuality,  inasmuch  aj  It  \t.  the  paatiiqp  far 
the  acquitition,  the  enjoyment  in  the  poiseetion,'  of  a  palpabli^  tAngi- 
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U«,  triU  pleuilre  ;  and  it  wtnH  b»n  tlw  Mine  taodme;  to  uMpi- 
ritiulia^  to  degrade,  kad  to  harden  the  higher  faeikltiai,  that  a  course 
afgramtt  MWialbhi  iroald  teve  to  tomipt  the  lowsr  faoaltfei. 
B«Mb  doll  th*  edge  of  all  that  ii  fliw  and  ttnAm  trflblirtu."  ~   '' 

" Tbt  brtad  ^iiC»  M J«*e ;  Itwtalt  of  Ufriawarb;  th«*wwkieM 
Wlife,  pooj  ;  the  •mtcr  of  Ufe,  f)>itk." 

"  I  hare  Breu  triBart  atlemptitig  to  draw  out  a  deep  intellect ;  and 
the;  rmnnded  me  of  chUdren  diroiriitg  pebble*  dawn  lh«  Well  at 
VariafetMok,  that  thoy  night  heartiiM 


idJicnevtedie  ■^apadU' irfnMMejt 


19£  THK  )K1S1I  quabtkrli  bevilw.    - 

Into  all  the  vagariM  of  oelibaoj  on  on«  handf  aod  kit  ttw  rileiMN 
of  profliKKCj  on  the  other." 

"  At  dinner  to-day  there  was  an  attempt  mad*  by  two  tbit  c!e?(r 
'  men  to  place  TheodDre  Hook  above  Sydney  Smith.  I  fbo^ht  with 
all  my  might  ngaintt  both.  It  teems  to  me  that  a  mind  mait  be 
■trangely  narped  that  could  ever  place  cm  a  par  two  men  «ilb 
aspiration!  and  pnrposes  lo  different,  whether  we  consider  tbem 
merely  as  individuals,  or  called  before  the  bar  of  tbe  pnblio  sb 
writers.  I  do  not  take  to  Sydney  Snutb  personally,  bacavH  mj 
nature  feels  the  want  of  the  artistic  and  imaginatiTe  in  iu  natore  ; 
but  see  what  he  has  done  for  humanity,  for  societvi  for  liberty,  for 
truth,--for  us  women !  What  has  Theodore  Hook  done  tiiat  hii 
not  perished  with  him  ?  £venas  wits — and  I  have  been  in  company 
with  both — I  could  not  comove  them;  bat  they  say  tke  wit  of 
Theodore  Hook  was  only  filled  for  the  compant  of  men — the  strong- 
est proof  that  it  was  not  genuine  of  its  kind,  that  when  moat  bear- 
able, it  was  most  superficial.  I  set  aside  the  othtr  obviooi  inference, 
that  it  required  to  he  excited  by  stimulants  and  thoae  of  the  coarsest, 
grossest  kind.  The  wit  of  Sydney  Smith  almost  always  inrolved  a 
UiouKht  worth  remembering  for  its  own  sake,  as  srell  as  wortii  re- 
nemoenng  for  its  brilliant  vehicle  :  the  value  of  ten  thouaand  poonds 
sterling  of  sense  concentrated  into  a  cut  and  polished  diamond. 

It  is  not  true,  as  I  have  beard  it  said,  that  after  leaving  the  societT 
of  Sydney  Smith  you  only  remembered  how  mncb  yon  had  langhe^^ 
not  the  good  things  at  which  you  had  laughed.  Few  men— -wits  by 
profession — ever  said  so  many  memorable  things  as  those  reoMtied 
of  Sydney  Smith." 

,  It  will  Iiare  been  observed  tliat  we  have  written  of  this  book 
ratlier  than  upon  it;  and  in  all  honesty  we  maat  BUt«  that  to 
do  justice  to  it  in  any  othet  way  than  that  whiefa  we  have 
adopted  would  be  impossible.  Mra,  Jaraeaon  makes  no  pre- 
tensions, and  her  epigraph,  from  brave  old  Montaigne — "  Un 
peu  de  chai^ue  chose,  et  lieii  du  tout, — k  la  fiaii9aise,"  disarms 
oriticisin,  (if  criticism  were  needed) — ^wlio  wanid  hari  thun- 
derbolts upon  a  butterfly  P 

Since  the  publication  of  Lockhart'a  SpanitA  Balladt  ve  have 
not  aeen  any  work  issued  in  so  beautiful  a  style  as  this 
Commonpl<iee  Book.  It  contains  imineToas  wood  outs,  8ei>arat- 
ing  the  different  subjects  noted  ;  and  has,  in  addition,  elevea 
etchings,  done  in  the  same  style,  or  in  one  more  finiihed^  us 
that  of  the  larger  iUnstrations  to  Mrs.  Jameson's  volnmes  ou 
Sacfed  and  Legendary  Art. 


QUAKTERLT  ItECOHD  OT  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
EORMATORt  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OP 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRISON  DISCTPLINE. 

In  pUcing  before  the  reader  tins  lecond  quarter's  R«corJ  it 
B  bnt  right,  townrda  him  nrd  towards  ourselves  to  stale,  that 

it  is  merely,  auj  simply  a  coridei^sed  account  of  tlie  vnrioiis 
poblicationa  upon,  aud  tlie  varinua  facta  cbiiiiectud  withtlie 
iH]tort>Dt' social  sabjecta  indicated  iu  the  title,. wbich  liuve 
bwn  brongirt  before  iradnring  the  post  three  ttontha.  ^e 
_  are  very  much  gratificil  at  being  enabled  to  ft-Ute,  that  those 
.Qipable  of  judgiug  our  former  Record,  liavc  given  iia  tlic  most 
MOk&ctory  proofs  that  tJity  approve  our  pUii  of  this  Qii.irtrrly 

SwDorarrArfiMord.' i      > 

The  most  remafkabte,  »is  it  was  the  Mrliest,  of  the  publiea- 
UoD3  io  tbi^  i^uarler,' bearing  npon  (lie  _  Refortnntnry  School 
Uutemeut,  w4»,tLe.,adnucabVaiid  i»o"i;rfuUctler  fiildrrssed, 
en  the  itttUaP  last  Dieccmbep,.  by  Mr^  Recorder  Uill  to  Lurd 
Breaghna*^  Referring  to  tha  nature  at  tlte  children  tobe 
dealt  B-ith  in  these  Schools,  Mr.  Hill  writes : —    '  ■ 

""Iwonid  first  solldt  alterltioiv  to  whflt  I  mn*  call  the  aitiiral 
HMrr  of  ttie'orilerof'.obiWren  »nd  junihB  fornwn){  the  bulk  of  those 

rcise  of  thfir 
briiig  before 
(itudeof  four- 
huroaa  beings 
ling  tlie  cUar- 
hicn  h:iji  bren 
all  or  even  & 
V  Schools  are 
I  be  lean  to  be 
y  ate  en  tire  1/ 
of  llie  species, 
him  they  live 
i^h[ — ffiihout 
,  of  bearing 
Dns  languid — 

irable  to  im- 
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"Everj  sncceuful  BeforniBtorj'  InititntkiD  of  which  I  hare  anj 
knowledge  hat  made  the  cullivation  of  laud  a  leading  object  of 
Btt«ntloD,  and  much  of  each  daj  has  been  spent  b;  the  pupil  in  the 
garden  or  the  field,  to  bis  oreat  improvement  in  bod;,  mind,  and 
spiriL  The  handicrafts  ancillarj  to  tne  cultivation  of  tne  land  offer 
ihemsflv^s  as  an  excellent  variety  of  occupation,  whether  in  reg-ard 
to  the  exhilaratioD  which  Rtteniu  a  change  of  emplojment,  or  for 
engaging  ihe  willing  industr;  of  those  to  whom  out-of-door  labour 
is  for  arj  reason  unfit,  or  to  whom  it  is  unwelcome.  Every  lad 
ought  to  be  able  to  mend  bis  clothes  and  his  shoes,  not  necessarilj 
that  hemaj  become  either  a  tailor  or  a  shoemaker,  hut  that  he  mav 
alwajs  be  able  to  keep  himself  in  a  state  of  neatness,  and  thus  to  pre- 
aerve  under  the   most  adverse   circumstanoes  a  deoent  appearuice. 

"  At  the  inatancfl  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  a  ihip'a  uuut  and 
tackle  were  erected  on  the  plaj-groond  at  Mettraj,  and  a  veteran 
seaman  was  engaged  to  teach  the  lads,  who  had  a  taste  for  such 
^mnaatics,  so  much  of  seamanship  as  could  be  learnt  b;  the  aid  of 
this  apparatus.  And  the  succeaa  of  the  experiment  is  greater  both 
in  France  and  Belgium,  where  the  example  has  been  followed,  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  found  that  lads  thus  exercised 
can  soon  make  themselves  useful  on  board  ship,  and  the;  are 
consequently  in  demand  for  the  nav;.  A  maritime  people,  like 
ourselves,  ought  to  improve  on  this  hint.  Indeed,  the  subject  has 
alreadj  occupied  the  attention  of  persona  well  qoalified  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  it,  who  think  that  the  interest  both  of  our  Navy  and 
Merchant  Service  demands  immediate  attention  to  this  louroe  of 
supply.  Girls  of  course  must  be  tauglit  the  operations  of  domeittio 
econom;,  and  such  is  the  growing  scarcity  of  good  servants,  as 
compared  with  the  demand  for  them,  that  giru  we))  trHined  to 
household  duties  will  readil;  find  admission  into  respectable  families, 
quite  as  soon  indeed  as  it  would  be  proper  to  let  them  depart," 

The  following  observations  on  the  importance  of  commeocing 
with  a  few  inmatea  only,  will  be  found  worthy  of  attention  by 
all  who  inteud  to  connect  themselves  with  iBeformatory 
Institutions  :— 

"  However  large  the  ultimate  number  of  pnpils  is  intended  to  be, 
let  me  urge  upon  the  conductors  the  great  importance  of  beginning 
with  a  few.  The  best  quality  of  a  school,  or  indeed  of  an;  other 
insUlution,  is  one  which  is  neither  visible  nor  tangible.  Even  the 
mind  is  not  always  quick  to  detect  it.  I  refer  to  what  may  be  called 
the  tone  which  prevails  ihrouRh  the  whole  body — the  spirit  which 
informs  its  members  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Now  I  am  of 
course  Eupposine  that  spirit  to  be  oil  it  should  be  among'  the 
governors  and  the  teachers,  but  their  efforts  may  be  paratyied  by 
any  great  and  sudden  influx  of  minds  in  a  state  of  perversity.  At 
first  the  staff  of  teachers  should  outnumber  the  pupils  in  order  to 
produce  an  overwhelming  influence  on  their  minib,  and  this  expense 
must  be  patiently  borne  until  it  is  found  that  the  aspirations  of  the 
inmates  are  raised  and  their  habits  to  some  extent  reformed.  Then 
■lowly,  and  with  trepida^on,  let  others  be  added  until  the  intended 
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umW  ii  eompleto.  Bat  1st  every  (jinplom  of  deterioration  in  the 
iMTtl  leatimeiit  of  the  school  be  cBretullf  watched  and  made  the 
ii;n*i  for  stoppii^  the  influi  unlil  the  tone  is  restored  to  itH  former 


'  &t  the  Wanrickihjre  Eplphau;  Se«doa«,  held  mt  Wnrwick,  oa 
Mmdij,  Jumuy  lit,  185&,  Uieiubject  of  Beformatory  Schools  woa 
iitrodnced,  uid  the  fbUowing  Report  of  the  proceedinga,  t&ken  from  a 

jmmul  most  abl^  uid  usefully,  becstttejudicioualy  aiding  the  movement 
—"Aril's  Birmingluun  Gazette,"  of  Thursday,  Juauary  8ih,  is  a  Tery 
ooUcnt  sppendiz  to  Mr.  Hiirs  letter  just  quoted:  — 

"iDtbecoDTseoTthe  business.  Lord  IixtoBtiid,  that  as  the  Tisitors  of 
Vuvick  Gaol  h^  alluded  to  the  mbject  of  Itcformatorj  Schools,  he 
■uffatvcDtme  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  theCourt  the  Institution  at 
Sii&tf,  DMT  BinniDgliain.  It  was  nnnoceesary  for  him  to  say  one 
•oriiB&TDtD'orUwpriiicipleorBeforaMlory  StJunli;  their  necessity 
vu  DOW  genenlly  actutowledged.  and  the  arguments  in  their  faToor  had 
■tqnued  greater  force  since  a  difflcalty  bad  arsien  as  to  sending  conTicts 
to  ibe  Coloniea.  It  wi»  highly  impOTtant  that  the  county  of  Warwick 
tiiiwld  posEsi  a  Refurmatory  InstituUou,  and  he  would  urge  upon  the 
Cnin  llie  desirabiU^  of  adopting  tlie  School  at  Saltley.  as  was  suggcsled 
tf  Vi.  Adilerley,  by  adding  bnildingg  to  it  as  was  done  at  Hettray,  in 
Frtnca.  Tber«  were  alimdj  some  Tacancies  at  SalUey,  which  the 
toutj  might  fill  up  at  a  cost  of  £12  per  annum  each;  and  the  Birming- 
lum  Committee  were  also  wilhng  to  receive  any  number  of  girls  into 
tUiatw  Institation  in  Camdea-etreet.  The  noble  Lord  then  read,  for 
tteinlbnnaticaioftfaeConn,  the  following  eitnu:tB  from  letters  add  reaaed 
tohim^Ur.  Adderley,^?.: — 'Sal  tley  Reformatory,  near  BirmiDghan), 
^  beta  oertifled  by  Uovemment,  and  can,  therefore,  under  the  Youih- 
nl  Offinders*  Actoflast  see^ioo,  have  boys  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age 
"Mined  to  it,  after  iborteeo  days'  confinement;  the  parents  having 
Aecwtof  maiui£Daiioe,  not  more  than  five  shillings  a  week,  indicted  on 
ten,  and  the  Treasury  bearing  the  surplus  of  cost  of  mainl'><i«n'v 

"m  BcfniDatoriee  of  one-third  of  the  kingdom  now  refer  their  il 

^■^  '  Inqtector,  J.  Q.  Perry,  Esq.,  Home  Office,'  that  he  miy  bt  ^ 
vMnof  lufoTmatioa  toall  Cleriu  of  the  Peace,  irbocan  aaccrtain  from 
um  liow  man/  TBcaodes,  and  where  their  Sessions  may  Oil  up  by 
ffor  any  three  boys 
tmber  of  girls  at  the 
glad  that  Mr.  Perry 
The  net  coat  of  a  boy 
'  if  he  can  Sod  that 
danagement,  wholly 
iwithoutanycootrol. 
leuse.  which  is  very 
ogham  subscribers, 
tori  Calttiorpe,  and 
lOse  to  enlarjje  ihe 
avcmment  aid,  they 
in  the  mauagcinent, 
[lutting  all  under  the 
)  from  eight  to  four. 
tlieni  after  thirteen. 
Elef'irmatory,  in  the 
There  are  no  such 


IV  THE   IRISH    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

On  PriJay,  the  5th  of  January,  1355,  the  Second  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Reformatory  Institution  was 
licld  at  Dee*9  Hotel,  Birmingham,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Pakiiigtoii,  Bart.  M.P.  in  the  Chair.  Of  this  excellent  Insti- 
tution the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Calthorpe  is  Presidcat,  Mr. 
Ri;corder  Hill  fills  the  Vice-Cliair,  and  W.  Morgan,  and  C. 
ltatcl;lfc.  Ef^qrs.  are  the  Honorary  Secretaries.  The  Committee 
consists  of  81  members,  amongst  whom  are  that  indefatigable 
advocate  of  Reformatory  Schools — C.  B.  AdJerley,  Esq.  M.P.; 
Dr.  Jephson;  LordLyttelton;  Lord  Leigh ;  the  Rev.  Cliati- 
cellor  Low ;  Joseph  Sturge,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G. 
M.  Yorke. 

At  the  meeting.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £43  ;  10*., 
and  Donations  amounting  to  £361  were  announced. 
Amongst  the  Donors  were  the  following  : — Sir  John  Paking- 
ton,  £10;  Lord  Leigh,  for  Saltley  Reformatory,  £.')2  :  10*. 
Lord  Leigh  for  Girls'  School,  £52 :  10a.  Dr.  Jephson,  for  Sallley 
Befomialory  £50  ;  Dr.  Jepiison,  for  Girls'  Reformatory,  £50, 
J.C.  Bacchus,  E?q.,  for  Girls'  Reformatory,  £^0 ;  Miss 
Burdett  Contts,  for  Girls'  Rcformalory,  £100. 

It  nas  moved  by  Mr,  Recorder  llill,  seconded  by  Lord 
LyttiltoTi,  and  supjwrted  by  Mr.  Adderley,  that  the  Report, 
and  Treasurer's  account  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  tiie 
same  be  printed  and  circulated  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee.  Great  praise  was  given  to  the  Hon.  Secretary — 
Mr.  Cliiirlc-s  Ratcliffe  ;  and  to  the  Hon.  Surgeon  of  Saltley, 
llr.  Tarlcton,  a  special  vote  of  thanks  was  voted,  moved  by 
R.  Spooner,  Esq.,  M.P.  and  seconded  by  Eev.  W.  H. 
Bel  lairs. 

things  w  IlL'turnintoriCB  yet  in  EoglHud,  except  thoee  eupportcd  b; 
voluntary  efibrt^.  and  uiidiT  the  uaiiaj^tmcDt  of  Bubacribcrs.  I  tritil  in 
vain  to  get  LorJ  I'ultiieraton  to  introduce  a  bill  to  make  Public 
Ikform^loriw.  AU  the  Youthful  Offeiidcra' Act  of  last  session  does,  is 
to  tiinbic  Government  to  inspect  private  Rcformaloriea,  and,  if  approved, 
to  give  tlicm  a  certificate;  after  which,  Magislrales,  Rocordera,  Judgoa. 
tc.,  iiiiiv  comri)  t  any  criminal  boy  or  girl,  nniier  siitetn,  to  them  fur 
•evcnd  ye.'irs' education  (after  fourteen  days' imprisonment} ;  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  such  ctiitdren  is  inflicted  on  the  parents  or  Kuardiani 
dp  to  five  shillingB  a  week  ;  the  rest  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasury.  Ttic 
Institution  remains  prirate,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers,  just  as 
much  as  hL-furv.  Saliley.  for  boys,  aiid  i5,  Caniden-streel  for  girla.  arc 
bolli  artiped  by  Government,  and  may,  thuefure,  be  so  lued  by  auy 
Mug.otrates  or  Judges,  with  the  consent  of  the  subscribers.  Jtluiiey  aid 
is  mu>:h  wanted ;  fur  though  I  gave  the  land— five  acrcs—aud  buitt  the 
hiiuse,  yet  a  debt  la  incurred  by  increased  bnildiugs,  and  by  the  salaries 
of  maslvra,  tailor,  shoemaker,  sclioolmasler,  and  matron.'' 
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The  Report  is  qs  follow*,  and  we  insert  it  in  this  Record,  un- 
fiirtaiied,  as  it  is  in  ilwlt  a  very  comprelieiisire.  My  drawn, 
and  njefol  record. 

"Al  thecloae  of  the  secooH  year  of  theoperalioiu  of  this  Sooii'tv, 
joor  Coramiltee  have  to  lay  before  the  subscriber*  the  results  of 
ibtir  effuriB  to  rudcuia  voung  children  from  crimiDal  uid  disrtjiutalilB 
taviof  hre.  Mr.  Ellis  has  bad  the  BiiperintendeDce  of  sixt^-one 
^s  jiace  b«  came  to  Birminghanj,  of  whom  twenty-three  are  now 
b  the  Imtilution,  eeveo  have  been  sent  to  other  Institutions  fur 
wbich  ihej  appeared  more  suitable  subjects,  twenty-five  have  left 
■iih  the  prospect  of  being  respectably  established  in  life,  of  whouj 
svemeen  are  Lnown  to  be  at  work,  and  the  remaining  six  have 
niDrned  to  criminal  habits  of  life. 

The  SnperiDteadent  has  had  the  assistance  of  the  Matron.  School- 
iBisIer,  Farm  Instructor.  Tailor,  and  Shoemaker,  beaiUes  the  Visitors 
ippoioted  by  the  Committee. 

Under  the  direction  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  ditTi-rent 
trade  instructors,  the  boys  have  been  occupied  throufrhout  thi'  year 
In  learning  and  in  labour,  with  the  following  result^! — The  tailors 
Ure  made  139  garments,  of  which  1 19  have  been  used  bj  the  bojs, 
»dJ  twenty  by  different  customers ;  forty-three  garments'  have  been 
ivjaired.  The  value  of  the  work  and  materials,  including:  the  In. 
itrnclor's  salary,  bos  been  regularly  charged,  and  this  brantb  of  the 
iD>lastrial  d^>artuient  shows  a  small  profit  of  21.  ISn.  Id.  upon  the 
t1>erition»  of  the  year — The  shoemakers  have  inanufaeturcd  thirty. 
til  pain  of  boots  and  shoes  for  customers,  and  fit'lyftve  puir^  tbr 
ilie  Institution,  eiclusive  of  1 13  pairs  of  police  boots  for  the  Cor. 
poriliffl!  of  Birmingham.  They  have  also  mended  eighlv-one  pairs, 
Tot»l,285,  The  apparunt  profit  on  this  department  ia  2U-  iHs.  Id., 
'mt  u  the  value  of  the  stock  in  hand  was  greater  at  the  clo^e  of 

ISoJ  than  last  year,   the  real  profit  is  somewhat  less H>1.  I2s.  3ci. 

lure  betn  expended  on  the  land  beyond  the  amount  realised  bj  pro. 
■Inn,  bat  the  Committee  con^der  that  it  has  received  such  valuable 

. ■ _.   .   .^.....1.     II       1  (pent  upon  it,  that  a  larger 

xeare  at  this  time  lU.OiJO 
ket  next  spring,  besides  ten 
ck.  4o3  dozen  of  cabbugeH 
far,  also  seventeen  puts  of 
of  wheat,  and  a  quantity  of 
I  bags  of  potatoes,  six  pots 
nautned  on  the  preiuista. 
<er  of  persons  from  various 
istitutioD,  and  several  prizes 
inmates  fur  prolkitiicy  in 
horticulture,  and  writing 
I  good  conduct.  From  tiie 
isitors'  book  your  Comuiitle« 

lUr.) 

day  visited  the  Reformatory, 
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md  obserTed  a  great  proBT^ii  made  tince  I  itm  last  here  in  the 
rammer  of  1863.  The  labocir  of  the  hoyi  in  brii^i^  the  garden 
into  cultivation,  and  in  levelling  the  plaj- ground,  i«  highly  merito- 
rions.  Mr.  Draper  examined  the  lads  u  to  their  understanding  of 
their  Scripture  lesson  for  the  day.  Their  ansners  evinced  intelli- 
gencp,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  hejond  mj  expectation.  I  de- 
sire to  give  four  prizes  of  half-a-crown  each  to  each  fonr  bojs  »» 
ihall  be  selected  bj  the  Boys'  Committee  u  hariog  most  distinguished 
themselves  for  general  good  conduct  between  the  present  &f  and 
the  next  Quarter  Sestions. 

M.D.  Hui.- 
(From  tix  Students  of  the  Diocttan  Training  CoJlege.) 
'After  nearly  twelve  months'  experience  in  endeaTouring'  to  im- 
pkrt  religions  instruction  to  these  lads  on  Sunday  afternoons,  ne 
were  glad  to  tie  able  to  remark  that  the  attentive  liehaviour  of  maoy 
of  them  is  superior  to  wbftt  we  have  experienced  in  manj  Sundaj 
Schools.  It  is  a  pleasing  fact  that  some  of  these  bojrs  manifest  an 
earnest  desire  to  comprehend  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  Appear 
to  possess  a  wish  to  act  in  accordance  with  its  holy  precepts.  After 
much  intercourse  with  them  we  feel  bound  to  record  our  con*iclian 


that,  had  many  of  them  been  brought  under  more  homanixing  in- 
s  in  early  life,  their  intellectual  capabilities  would  hare  placed 
n  a  level  with  many  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  aociety. 


Very  few  of  the  lads  appear  to  be  deficient  in  religion,  but  many 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  value  of  it.  We  look  forward,  how- 
ever, to  a  time,  which  we  trust  is  not  far  distant,  when,  in  addition 
to  religious  teaching,  of  which  we  bava  bad  a  considerable  amount, 
a  moral  and  reli^ous  iufluence  will  he  brought  to  bear  upon  each 
one  individually.' 

From  these  testimonies  it  will  be  apparent  that  great  good  baa 
already  resulted  from  the  labours  of  your  Committee.  One  of  the 
inmates  who  left  the  lostitution  during  the  year  has  been  reapect&bly 
married,  and  is  established  in  business  as  a  slater.  Another  has 
obtained  a  situation  as  an  in-door  servant  at  a  ueighbounng  villa, 
at  fair  wages,  after  a  trial  of  three  months,  during  which  be  gave 
so  much  satisfaction  that  his  master  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  employ  him  for  the  term  of  three  years.  A  t^ird  has  gone  to 
America  with  ever;  prospect  of  becoming  a  respectable  man,  the 
cost  of  his  passage  having  been  paid  by  his  father,  who  some  time 
since  emigrated  to  that  country.  A  fourth  has  been  removed  from 
the  Institution  by  his  friends,  after  receiving  the  benefit  of  much 
valuable  counsel  and  instruction,  and  is  now  honourably  fulfilling  a 
term  of  apprenticeship  in  Birmingham. 

To  all  the  boys  somewhat  severe  tests  have  at  different  timee  been 
applied.     On  one  occasion  several  coins  were  placedvn  the  mautel- 

[liece  of  the  common  room,  and  lefl:  there  for  many  weeks,  avowed- 
y  for  the  purpose  of  strengtbeuiug  in  the  mind  of  every  boj  the 
determination  of  resistance  of  temptation.  As  the  room  is  always 
o^n  to  all  the  family  it  would  have  been  easy  to  steal  the  motley 
without  detection,  but  the  whole  of  the  boys  successfully  with4t<M>d 
the  temptation. 
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At  Chrietiiiu  ihay  received  p«riniMioii  to  viait  their  frlenda,  and 
far  thit  pnrpoee  obtaiDed  M)tborit]>  to  leave  the  Institution  for  dif- 
Ctrtat  perknia  of  time,  some  heivg  abaent  m.  few  dajs  onl;,  and 
sthenkweek  or  mora.  All  of  them  returned  at  the  stipulated 
time.  The  Secretaries  thought  that  thia  abMnoe  at  home  alTorded 
good  oppertunitT  for  aasertaiiiing  bow  far  tbe  boja  might  be  safely 
ntruted  with  inoney,  wd  therefore  gave  to  each  of  Ibem  a  card,  by 
which  tb«  were  authorised  to  receive  contributions  to  the  Patriotio 
Fund.  Each  card  was  endorsed  with  a  request  that  contributors 
■ould  date  in  writing  their  namea  and  amount  of  ooutribution,  and 
u  a  cminBnoement  Hr.  Radcliffe  gave  every  boy  one  shilling 
towards  his  subacription  list,  Tbe  money  received  and  collected  has 
been  all  faithfully  accounted  for,  and  three  pounds  have  been  tbui 
added  to  the  Patriotic  Fnitd. 

Hr.  Collins,  one  of  the  pupil  teachera  at  the  Diocesan  Training 
Bchod  at  Saltley,  has  satisfuctorily  officiated  as  Schoolmaster 
a  that  duty.  His  recenti 
UD  of  bis  term  of  study 
y,  and  your  Committee 
)urpose  of  supplying  the 

>ur  Committee  have  con- 
idary  wall,  with  the  dou- 
brding  protection  against 
isorted  to  the  neiglibour' 
led,  and  tool-house  have 


e  purchased  by  the  Com- 
krdens  are  higlily  prized, 
ley  were  brought  m  July 
■ening  of  tbe  School  took 

niltee  made  reference  to 
fd  for  a  Reformatory  for 
ch  arrangements  as  would 
the  least  possible  delay, 
ccasingly  directed  to  this 
gth  rewarded  by  success 
roil  and  Ooverness,  who 
h  the  genial  inAuence  of 

itreet,  has  been  taken  for 
lal  rental  of  351.,  and  the 
:b  of  November  last, 
any  friends  for  acceptable 
I  are  enumerated  m  the 

certified  according  to  law 
to   that  Magistrates  and 
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Judges  mNV  commit  children  to  them  aDer  fourteen  days'  imprison- 
ment, and  order  payment  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  child 
of  s  portion  of  the  eo?it  of  mairlerance. 

This  legal  rpcofrnilion  of  pnrertal  respnnsibilifj  isadlrert  result 
of  the  operations  of  your  Society.  Its  formation  two  years  ajio  in 
Kirminrham  encoumged  the  friends  of  Reformatory  SchooU  to 
hold  a  Conference  in  this  town  last  winter,  and  a  Committee  wa* 
then  appointed  to  urge  le^slative  action  upon  the  Government. 
At  the  openin);  of  the  session  of  Parliament  the  Committee  waited 
upon  Lord  Palmerston,  and  received  great  enconrsfrement  to 
expect  the  speedy  introduction  of  a  measure  bj  which  Reformatories 
might  he  estubhshed  sit  over  the  kingdom.  Oreat  delay,  however, 
ensued;  hut  towards  the  close  of  the  session  their  unwearied  impoF' 
tunlty  obtained  from  Government  the  Youthful  Offenders'  bill. 

This  measure  states  that  it  is  expedient  that  more  extensive  use 
he  made  of  Re  format  oriea  established  hy  voluntary  contributions, 
and  provides  for  their  inspection  by  a  Oovernment  officer.  Any 
person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  convicted  or  summarily  sentenced 
to  at  least  fourteen  dnys'  imprisonment,  may,  by  direction  of  the 
convicting  JudffC  or  Magistrate,  be  pent,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
sentence,  to  a  Reformatory  School  for  any  period  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  five  years  ;  and  power  is  given  to  the  Treasury  to 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  any  child  m>  ordered 
to  be  detained.  The  Court  by  which  the  offender  is  sent  to  the 
Reformatory  is  further  authorised  to  charge  the  parent,  or  step- 
parent, if  of  sufficient  ability  to  bear  it,  with  a  sum  not  exceeding 
59.  a  «cek  for  maintenance. 

By  this  Act  many  important  facilities  have  been  given  which 
were  greatly  needed  efficiently  to  carry  out  the  Reformatory  system  j 
and  your  Committee  cannot  hut  congratulate  their  subscribers  upon 
the  eviJcntlj  extended  interest  which  has  been  awakened  and  it  now 
prevalent  throughout  the  country.     Of  this  there  can  be  no  better 

(iroof  than  is  furnished  by  the  eireumslince  that  an  important 
iterary  organ  fTAr  Irith  Qiiarlerli/  ReviewJ  has  announced  its  in- 
tention of  devoting  an  article  in  every  number  to  a  record  of  the 
progress  of  the  movement. 

At  a  very  important  and  influential  meeting  of  the  Magistracy  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  held  at  Wakefield  a  few  weeks 
since,  a  general  opinion  was  expressed  in  favour  of  the  establishment 
of  numerous  small  Reformatory  Institutions,  under  the  superin. 
tendence  of  gentlemen  resident  in  their  vicinity  ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  at  least  one  Reformatory  for  about  thirty  boys  will  be 
immediately  opened  in  that  counly. 

The  School  at  Hardwicke,  near  Gloucester,  has  been  extended  to 
accommodate  thirty  boys. 

Within  the  lust  few  liionlhs  a  large  house  at   Bristol,  called    the 


.t  the  present  time,  under  the  care  of  a  suitable  Matron,  several 
children  received  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  whole 
under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Carpenter, 
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Id  tlie  pmcDt  week  the  Tovd  ConncU  of  Liverpool  have  voted  a 
fum  of  30001.  in  ud  of  a  private  tubucription  there  for  establiah. 
i^a  Beformalorj  for  traiDiog  Juienilea  io  agricultural  and  tilher 
tunoiti  an  land,  and  fnr  providing  a  HoatiDg  hulk  on  Ihe  River 
^li^ne}' for  Irajning  boy ■  to  a  nautical  life-  And  the  Justices  of 
At  Peace  for  the  count;  of  Warwick  have  appuiuted  a  Cuininittec 
to  prepare  a  scheme  for  dlKustioD  at  the  next   SeiisiotiB. 

Private  Rcforinatoriei  alreadj  exist  in  five  couoties,  and  the 
eDconnf^emenl  of  the  Legialatare  bai  already  led  tu  the  prepara. 
otie  of  similar  e»tabli*hmeQla  in  Ynrkahirc,  Cumberland,  Lant-'asbire, 
Iforfolk,  Hampshire,  and  Devonshire,  besides  the  cnn.tideratiou  of 
frajrcts  not  jet  fall;  matured  in  Warwickshire,  Uenblghshire, 
Aarlbaciptonsfaire,  Worceatershire,  and  StatTordbhire, 

Uiddleaez,  which  coataius  one-third  of  aH  the  joung'  criminal* 

:.  p.<„i — 1    »!.•.: — 1  .  .> — !.i    A„.  f...  ;..„if  .^a   jjg  Keforraatorjr 

*  county   rates  so 

idded  to  those  of 
1,  and   the  great 


r  (J.  0. 


ipply  to  hiin  a, 


'a  disposal, 
n  giving  further 
|)rocueds  ofcom- 
atioD  will  not  be 

d  attention  to  the 
at  Uiiltley  would 
existing  subserip* 
t  been  made  good 

alent  belief  that 
has  asauuied  Ihe 
Ither  in  prison  or 

already  given  it 
;reat  m^urity  of 
<eration  of   '  The 

will  continually 
lich  no  legislative 
y  borne  in  mind 
t  will  be  applied 
children  who  are 

the  Be  forma tory 


A  iMga  Dvmberi  wImwi  Tm«u»  habiU,  Indiwed  bt  nwlact  or 
dettilBlioo,  hxve  Ttoiered  «nSt  for  aMOciatiDB  witb  ohfldren  of 
th«  honaat  poor,  will  thusremun  aopro»id*d  for.  Th«M  will  inerit- 
abl;  forma  part  oftbe  orinmal  c1m«  if  the  meana  of  rafernutioa 
be  not  placed  witbm  their  raacb. 

.  Your  Iiulilulions  are  therefore  arranged  for  the  r«o«ption  of 
both  these  clusei,  and  the  resoits  of  the  undertaking  depend  on 
the  leal  with  whicb  voluntary  efTorts  are  lustained.  It  is  certain 
that  multitudes  who  belong  to  the  "periahing  and  dangnroo* 
dwaes"  mnit  remain  ia  their  preraDt  forlorn  coni^tioD,  and  their 
moral  degradation  will  be  completed  if  unautstcd  b;  the  hand  of 
Christian  philanthropy. 

Under  theie  ciroumxtanceB  the  subwiribera  will  be  |>repar«d  to 
anticipate  tbti  the  Cownittee  feel  it  oeceeMr;  to  make  k  rerj 
urgent  appeal  for  inoreased  pecuniarj  aid. 

Your  Comoiittee  feel  that  the  words  of  a  r«cent  article  in  the 
Ediabargh  Rteity)  trul^  eipreas  the  sentiments  whieb>  in  clouag 
this  Report,  thejr  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  tbair  con- 
•tituents: — "The  etil  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with,  gigantic 
pod  clamorous  «•  it  is,  is,  like  all  other  footal  evUB>  and  more 
readil;  and  surely  than  most  others,  curable  on  the  a^plioMion  of 
the.  proper  remedies;  and  the  difficulties  of  the  case  be  not  in  the 
Dftture  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  but  in  our  want  of  reaolntian'  te 
ffrapple  with  and  do  it;  in  our  national  inertia,  in  our  incurable 
habit  of  seeing  lions  in  ever;  broad  path,  and  obgcotiens  to  ererj 
compreheosive  scheme,  in  our  morbid  tendenoj  always  t*  forego  a 
great  Eood  rather  than  encounter  a  little  evil  or  run  a  little  risk." 
"  The  BscoRDEtt  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  in  doing 
SQt  the  learned  gentleman,  after  remarking  upon  the  fact  of  the  Higbi 
.Bon.  Baronet,  who  filled  the  chair,  having  been  the  consistent  friend 
of  the.  Reformatorj  movement,  both  in  and  out  ofoffiee,  proceeded 
to  observe  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  (Mr  Hill)  to  convey  to  the 
assembly  the  delight,  comfort,  and  the  relief  from  oppression  which 
the  Seformatory  at  Saltley  had  given  to  him  as  the  Recorder  of  this 
borough  ;  nor  could  he  give  eipreuiioR  to  the  gratitude  he  felt  to 
the  gentlemen  who  came  forward,  as  it  happeneiC  during  hit  Blu«iice 
ftom  £agland,  to  establish  that  great  JnstitulJon — great  as  it  would 
be  in  future  years,  and  great  as  it  already  was  in  toe  eetablishment 
and  consecration  of  a  mighty  principle.  But  the  more  important 
the  existence  of  the  Institution,  the  more  important  was  tbeir  sup- 
port of  it.  They  would  (Oasid^  what  tba  Institution  was.  It  was 
founded  in  a  town  which,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  misht  be  looked 
ui>on  as  the  place  in  which  the  Reformatory  principle  nad.  if  not  its 
origin,  at  least  its  earliest  development.  If,  tlierefore,  the  Institutiuii 
was  permitted   to   languish,   or,  what  was   revolting  to  him  for  a 


emplate,  even  ae  a  bare   possibility,   if  it  Bhonld  be 

o  the  eround,  they  knew  very  well,  so  hastily  do  man 

form  their  oinnions,   that  such  a  fall  would  be  attributed   to   the 


fallacy  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Institution  rented, „ 

the  lukewBTmness  of  its  professing  friends.  They  had  been  told  uf 
adeht;  but  he  WW  not  much  startled  at  theamouut  of  th»t  d«bt, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  i  but  bo  shoold  b« 
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)t  were  lufferad  tn 
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these  institutluns  was,  that  he  should  be  taught  to  grow  up  into  a 
good  man — knowing;  how  tu  fulRI  his  duties  to  Qod,  to  hU  country, 
to  his  relatives,  and  to  himseir — Co  become  "  a  true  man"  as  our  old 
lawyers  called  it — a  man  vho  hooeatly,  fairl}',  and  fullj  discharged 
his  dutjf  to  society  aod  to  individnals,  and  who  sirenuouslj  fuililird 
the  dutj  of  maintaining;  himself  b;  the  luboar  of  hie  hands.  But 
this  training  required  a  powerful  staff  of  teachers,  and  was,  anil 
wouldbecostly;  but  that  it  was  efficient,  the  learned  Recorder  pointed 
M  pne  proof  to  the  statement  in  the  report  as  to  what  the  boys  had 
done  in  accounting  for  subscriptions  to  the  ^Patriotic  Fund,  undcT 
circumslances  not  the  most  favourable  to  them  for  the  avoidance  of 
temptation.  He  also  meolioned  that  they  had  volunlwilj  deprivtd 
themselves  of  food  for  one  whole  diiT  in  order  to  swell  the  amount 
uf  their  contributions  to  tbe  fund.  He  thou{;bt  it  must  be  admitt»l 
from  these  farts,  that  eume  real  and  good  effect  hod  been  produced. 
There  were  many  tbouQlnful  and  reactive  men  who,  having  studied 
the  subject,  were  afraid  lest  these  new  institutions  bhuuld  be  scepi'9 
of  Indulgence,  and  of  a  false  and  spurious  humanity.  He  could  onl; 
eaj  that  if  such  mistakes  were  made  at  Saltley,  they  were  not  mule 
with  the  will  of  himself  or  those  with  whom  he  acted,  but  contrary 
to  tbeir  express  prohibition.  None  of  tbem,  he  was  sure,  entertained 
a  notion  that  that  great  aad  difficult  change — tbe  change  from  bad  (o 

food — was  to  be  produced  by  any  other  means  than  effort,  accompanied 
y  suffering,  frequently  long-continued,  with  the  discouragement  uf 
temporary  failures  in  tiie  individual  sought  to  be  improved  ;  or  that 
anything  short  of  a  manly  discipline,  such  Bs  scouts  all  petty  and  effemi- 
oate  indulgence,  could  produce  the  permanent  effects  to  which  tbey 
looked  forward.  They  were  no  enemies  even  to  the  infliction  of  pain, 
when  they  were  assured  that  that  which  he  might  cull  an  outlay  of 
capital  would  produce  a  good  return.  Tbey  did  not  shrink  from  tbe 
infliction  of  pam,  any  more  than  a  surgeon  shrunk  from  an  opera* 
tion  when  he  knew  that  the  patient's  life  might  he  saved  by  the  suffcr- 
ingof  the  moment.  But  what  they  did  oppose,  and  everahould  oppose, 
was  that  horrible  system,  which  be  hoped  was  falling  into  desuetude, 
loon  to  depart  from  our  criminal  system,  which  gave  paio,  to  be 
followed,  not  by  good,  not  hy  reformation,  nut  by  improvement,  but 


by  a  deeper  decline  into  guilt,  until  at  last  they  p. 
which  no  earthly  judge  could  dare  to  pardon. ' 

The  Ked  Lodge  Giria'  Reformatory  School,  Bristol,  has 
issuttd  a  Keport  for  the  quarter  ending  December  3l9t, 
IHbi,  Tliis  instilutioii  is  under  the  management  of  our 
honoured  friend,  MU3  Mary  Carpenter;  and  she  brings  to 
it  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  her  great  ability, 
her  eaniestnes;^,  and  above  all,  from  her  faith.  The  folloKing 
are  the  most  important  passages  of  the  Hf  port  :— 

Tbe  condition  of  girls  who  have  been  once  placed  in  the  criminal 
class,  is  indeed  far  worse  than  that  of  boys ;  their  self-respect  is 
gone,  they  are  cut  off  from  all  means  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood, 
and  the  greater  Bueceptibility   of  their   DBtures  and  love  of  excite- 
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b«  to  pMpaM  dieie  diildnti  to  bMonm  uMltal  ■eo^bBn  of  aocMtf, 
•nd  to  fit  thun  for  another  and  k  better  world ,  tnd  «hil«  rcsnlir 
IntellecttUl  instpuction  will  be  giveu,  iadiutrial  occm«t)i}n  will  tikt 
*  prominent  place  in  the  dail^  routine  t  and  in  all,  a*  well  h  ia 
uia  direct  Scriptnral  ioitructioD,  the  Mftlmeot  of  dnt;  on  religiou 
sroiuid)  aad  in  a  right  (i{urit  wilt  be  made  the  paramoDnt  olijeot,  in 
order  that  CfariEtiuiitT  ma;  become  a  d&ilj  bflnence  amoi^tthe 
iimiatea  of  the  ettabluhmenti 

No  fundi  are  provided  for  the  future  maiateoatiee  of  the  Schocl : 
reli&Dce  has  been  placed  on  the  benevolent  help  of  friends  to  aap> 
p]j  the  necessary  pecuniar;  means  of  commencing  and  carrying  on 
A  work  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  unfortunate  girls,  who  miut, 
if  not  rescued  from  their  present  condition,  become  a  bane  to 
societv,  and  who  ore  oertaio,  if  not  reformed,  not  only  to  lead  a 
life  or  vice  themselves,  hut  to  draw  many  others  into  the  same  evil 
way.  Most  gratefully  is  the  aid  which  haa  already  been  given 
received  and  acknowledged.  The  subjoined  account  of  expenditure 
for  the  first  three  months  will  show,that  in  providing  accommodatioD 
for  a  doaen  ^irls,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  expenditure,  the 
strictest  attention  has  been  paid  to  economy.  But  the  governmeat 
allowance  for  convicted  children  will  not  do  more,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  proviaions,  than  cover  each  child's  share  of  household 
expences ;  and  though  there  will  be  some  addition  from  the  proceeds 
01  the  ffirls  work  and  from  grants  made  by  the  Committee  of 
CouDciT  on  Education,  under  whose  inspection  the  industrial  deparl- 
tnent  of  the  school  is  placed,  yet  it  is  evident  that  assistance  most 
be  sought  from  friends  to  the  cause,  both  adequately  to  furnish  the 
house  lor  the  reception  of  about  SO  girls  who  may  easily  be  lodged 
there,  for  taxes,  rent,  clothing  and  salaries.  These  last  must 
always  he  large,  owiuR  to  the  need  of  a  larea  moral  force.  Aid  ii 
therefore  respectfully  but  earnestly  aoUcitedfrom  friends  in  all  parts 
of  England,  for  every  where  may  be  found  thoae  who  will  share 
the  benefits  of  the  institution.  The  funds  will  be  (uthfully  ad- 
ministered with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  to  impoaed,  and 
with  warm  gratitude  to  those  who  thus  aid  in  the  work,  as  well  as 
to  Him  who  it  tbe  Source  of  every  good  and  Mrfect  gift,  aad 
Whoto  blMstog  it  eanettly  sought  on  tie  undertaking. 

HABT  GABPEHTEB, 

BaitTol.  1  Dte.   1854. 

StatrvOendaa—KiM  Canienter.  Vititort  and  VohaUtay  Teaek- 
ert~-tAn.  Joba  Helicar,  Hrs.  Lewis,  Hiss  Iiewis,  Hin  Evaai, 
Hra.  Herbert  Thomas,  Hiss  Tenning.  Ur.  Andrew*,  Sinrtiig. 
BoaorOry  Pkyiieitm — Dr.Budd.  Hamirari/ Surgeon—H.St.  Cve^M. 
Matnm-Mtt.  PhiHpt.    JUiifraM— HiaaTremlett. 

Sxpmeture /nm   October  \Otk,to  Daeember  3Is(. 

Eepaire  and  noceasary  fitthiga,  iCSO :  8  :  9 ;  Oleimii^  of  obimneys, 
wmdowi,  &o.  Xt  :  18:Bi  Furnitare,  £U  :  U  t  3^;  Bedding  for  U 
QvA*   and    one   Teaohrr,   jSU:l:3t    Hoasa   linoi,  X3  :  14  ;3j 


xvi  '  '  '  'rwt  itna  vi±aPKKLj  Bvmv. 

Bt  half-put  fivB  o'cloekj  Md   tt'e  reidjftir  work  «t  six.      Alfijftit 

thej  breakfw^,  and  immediately  afterwards  meet  in  the  chapel  for 
worship,  'the  remainder  of  the  hour  is  devoted' to  plaj.  At  nine 
the  trades  lads  join  their  masters,  vfhile  the  rest  attend  tehool  from 
half-past  nine  till  one,  when  thej  again'  join  their  workshops.  At 
two  they  dine,  at  play  till  three,  when  thfe  boyawho  were  at  work  in 
the  forenoon  attend  school  till  six. 

In  the  summer  time,  after  the  evening  worship,  at  half -past  seven, 
their  time  is  principally  spent  in  the  play-ground  and  at  iheir 
gardens,  till  ha]f-pa«t  eight,  when  they  assemble  in  their  dormitoriw, 
and  join  in  devotioiiul  eierciaea  In  their  respective  rooms,  conducted 
entirely  hy  themselves.  At  nine  the  bell  rings,  and  all  retire  to  rest. 
Thus  tners  is  no  ennia.  Each  portion  of  time  has  its  own  appro- 
priate duty  or  pleasure,  and  none  so  long  as  to  cause  weariness  or 

A  considerable  number  is  entrusted  to  the  town  on  message), 
and,  except  In  a  single  instance,  the  utmost  fidelity  has  for  yeira 
been  the  result. 

I.  Thb  School. 

In  the  great  work  of  reformation,  we  give  a  high  place  to  edncs- 
tinn.  Ignorance  is  not  a  negative  quality  merely.  It  never  sluidj 
alone.  At  least  we  do  not  ftad  it  so.  !t  may  be  conudered  in  » 
great  measure  as  the  term  which  sppropriatiily  expresses  th« 
positive  qualities  usually  denooiinated  vice ;  for  an  ignorant  com- 
munity ia  always  a  Ticioua  on*.  And  this  is  true  pris- eminently  of 
jnveaile  delinquent*.  We  therefore  seek  to  open  the  minds  of  our 
boys  to  the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  regions  hitherto  unknown  lo 
them.  Beadiog,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and 
Scriptural  knowledge,  constitute  the  principal  elements  of  their 
education ;  while  oa  this  is  engrafted  general  uid  scientldc 
knowledge,  communicated  both  at  the  school  and  by  lectures. 
Thus,  the  more  a  boy's  mind  is  opened  to  appreciate  knowledge,  the 
more  we  find  him  loring  a  relish  for  his  former  vicious  waya. 

The  time  at  school  is  divided  into  two  diviaiiHis — fore  and  after- 
noon.  The  younger  portion,  and  those  farthest  behind,  attend  in 
the  forenoon,  being  the  longest  period,  whilst  the  latter,  being 
farther  advanced  with  their  education,  attend  in  the  afternoon. 

The  school  is  divided  into  four  fore  and  afternoon  clasEes,  with 
their  sub-divisions  ;  and  marks  are  kept  to  show  the  position  of 
each  boy  in  hii  clas%  as  well  as  specimens  every  quarter  submitted 
of  his  writing  and  progress  in   ether  branches. 

There  are  at   present  only  6  bojs  reading  between  the  alpbabel 
•    and   "  Tenpenny"  Spell,  or   Testaaient.     From  the  Testuoent  to 
the  Collection,  there  are  106 ;  and  from  the  Collection  to   the   His- 
tory of  Scotland,  being  car  highest  class,  there  are  110. 

There  are  writing,  from  strokes  to  large  hand,  40 ;  from  large  Ic 
email  hand,  55  ;  and  in  small  hand  lines,  112.  There  are  altogethei 
in  writing,  207.  In  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  there  are  lAO.  an. 
in  the  compound  rules,  or  further  advanced,  there  are  flO.  Iim)  nrr 
learning  English  grammar,  and  loegeogri^hy.  -  A  Bible 
laily  given  by  th"  '—-•-  — 


daily  given  by  the  teacher. 


■  n,    Tw     WoBUHOP. 

We  do  not  educate  tb«  kt«d  .ftlone.  The  hands  trell  eraplovvd 
form  ■  poverfol  adjunct  ia  the  work  <if  rcForfnatiun-  We  di;eiii 
this  iadupeDiable.  We  regard  the  principle  cootaiiieU  in  the  <le- 
diruiaa  of  Ood's  Word,  [hat  "  mau  thuuld  eat  bis  bread  by  the 
tteat  of  his  brow,"  as  converted  froin  the  category  of  a  (ur^e  into 
«  blnsiLK  of  pararaonnt  importance. 

Tiie  departments  ofindiutry  «t  present  conducted  In  the  house, 
irv  tailoring,  Bhoemaking,  weaving,  farming,  wood-splitting,  and 
Jiitoiog,  the  latter  being  but  recently  introduced.  The  must  a( 
tiu^M,  it  will  be  seen,  are  regular  trades.  The  necessity  of  this 
irises  from  the  importance  of  Ki^'">K  ^^  ^y  **•*'  trade  for  which, 
fruin  choice  and  qualification,  he  is  moat  adapted.  Being  tlius  a 
tree  agent  in  the  choice  of  his  calling,  he  both  progresses  In  while 
in  ihe  house,  and  generally  foltuws  it  afterwards.  We  huve  to 
reeret  that,  from  want  of  accomiuodation,  the  range  of  our  ofcu- 
paiioos  is  yet  too  limited. 

At  formerly,  we  have  to  thank  a  large  circle  of  the  friends  of 
ike  Iiutitution  for  their  continued  support,  by  giving  orders  hr 
eloiheK,  hoots,  ehoe«,  and  fire-iighters.  During  the  year  we  exa- 
cuirj  a  considerable  portion  of  tb«  police  clothing,  the  clothes  of 
thrgaol  officer*,  of  the  Hutcheson's,  Glen's,  and  Wilson's  scboois. 

In  the  tailoring  department  there  are  emnloved  (13  bnys,  under 

the  care  of  si(   masters.    They  executed,   during  the   past  year, 

!tiO  coats,   970  vests,   126S   lulrs  trowsers,   684  jackets,  349  piura 

a,    123  pillow  slips, 
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tkeBeMo*.  Wa  rH«ed  or  rmttiM  wld  1660  dos.  »bba«^.T«kap 
or  potatoes,  1323  doz.  tumipx,  a  conridenble  quanti^  of  onionis 
le^E,  had  csrrotB,  b«side*  all  the  regetables  used  in  the  InstltntioTi, 
Did  we  poueu  a  farm  of  tuffi«ieiit  dnaeosions  ite  voald,  betide 
giving  wholesome  and  intlgoralin^  emplojment  to  tbe  Uind  and 
bodj  of  our  boys  tb«rebj  fitting  tboM  aoiiou*  to  emigrate  for 
colonial  life,  raise  produce  of  ever?  kind  sufBcient  for  our  simple 
iTU>t«,  and  materinltj  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Insrtu- 
tion.  The  experienee  of  tAree  teari  hw  established  the  pc^t 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  bo;«  employed  at  It,  though  ftee  to  escape, 
aerer  do  bo,  whilst  their  health  sUd  ritaracter  Contraat  most 
ftroitrably  with  the  other  inmates. 

III.  MoSAL  AMD  BiuoioBfl  TsiiNno. 

ertalBtj  ftsrthe  Cr«Rtar  has  endowed  t: 
las   pointed,  out  the  ri^t  means  of  t 

., .. __   Jifcse,  wfl  beliere,  is  the  Bible.     Acqor      „,. 

evefj  boj  in  the  Institulioa,  idwlf .  Kfmmits  to  meniolu .  ft  vorae  of 
Spriptur^.  The  ^evan  ace  gone  .(>v«r  on  Eabbath'  evetitnaa,  and 
kssoui.  deduced  from,  thcm^:  the  hoyji  tliem^elvw,  W  well  as  ei« 
pisjiatio;)^  givci^  hy  itlie.  Go^ei^ior.  .By  this  iqeanSt  while  the 
memory  is  not  neglected,  the  JudgDtcat  u^d  understandiog  are 
calliid  tnto.wti^e  eice^iise.  [Tb^  Torses  ,are  piade  proofa  for  eetab- 
liahipgi  importaut  doctriotis  or,  practical  precepts,  and  the  Pro- 
Verbs  which  they  hftye  been  .comuitting  during  the  past  ye»r  an 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  this  purpose.  Thai  admirable  compea- 
dium  of  divine  truth,  the  Shorter  Catechism,  is  daily  tangbt,  and 
has  been  acquired  by  most  of  the  boys. 

1   find  that  durii^  the  past   year,  there  are  220  bors  who  h*Te 
had   no  bad  marks,  for  their  verses,  though   frequently  and  auei- 

?ectedly  examioed.  Besides  those  who  have  committed  964  werseS) 
boys  have  stood  a  searehing  eiamination  on  the  whole  of  the 
Proverbs,  consistbg  of  31  chapters.  22A  bojs  have  given  ptwtion* 
of  the  sermons  they  bad  beard,  ohie&y  in  their  own  words,  from 
6  to  10  minutes  in  length,  136  have  likewise  given  in  a  aimilar 
manner  portions  of  the  library  bouka  they  have  been  reading. 
These  eiaminaiioDS  are  entirely   voluntary.     The  bootiH    : 


terestiog  and  instructive,  consisting  of  history,  travels,  hio)^aphy, 
bo^s  oo  acience,  religion,  ftc.  Our  thanks  are  doe  to  Mr.  PUy- 
f^r  for  a  valuable  collection  of  magazines,  iic  The  library  is  now, 
though  limited,  on  a  favourable  footing,  and  aCfords  mental  kliment 
of  the  most  important  character  to  the  boys. 

On  the  Ist  January  last  year,  there  were  229  boys  in  the  Honse. 
25  were  at  different  periods  of  the  year  sent  to  situations,  or  other- 
svijie. disposed  of ;  5  went  away  irresularly  ;  3  died;  10  were  sent 
,to  Canada;  making  in  all  43,  who,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
enjo^'ed  the  advantages  of  the  House.  Durmg  t^e  same  period 
there  were  admitted  3G,  making  the  number  in  the  House  on  1st 
January,  1855,  222  boyB. 

ll  would  obviously  be  unfair  to  take  the  aonduct  of  theee  40  as 
an   average  specimen   of  the  manner  in  which  the   boya   conduct 
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"THE  ORIGINAL  EAaOED  SCHOOLS. 

The  annual  public  meeting  in  coDnection  with  ^is  Institution  wu 
hv\d  on  Tursdai;  in  the  Music  Hall.  Among  thoEc  present  were  the 
Itiuht  Hon.  Lord  Panmure  (who  was  called  to  the  chair),  the  Hon. 
B,  r,  PriinroKe,  Sir  Jnwes  Forreit,  Sir  David  Dundas,  Sir  William 
JohnHiin,  Professor  Miller,  Alci.  Murra;  Dunlop,  Ew.,  M.  P.,  *.-. 
&c  In  opening  the  businens  of  the  meeting,  the  noble  chairman  said 
— I  can  congratulate  you  on  thia  occasion  upon  the  conlinueil  and 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  Original  Ragged  Schools  ;  and,  without 
any  compari.ions — which  are  said  to  be  odious — with  other  in.stitulioni 
having  for  their  object  the  same  benevolent  purposes,  I  niu»t  say 
that  I  attribute  the  great  popularity,  the  great  succesi,  nay,  (he 
blessing  with  which  God  visits  our  labours,  to  the  principles  for  which 
my  reverend  friend  and  you  contended  for  at  the  beginning — nanieli, 
that  the  Scriptures  should  be  used  in  their  follest  identity  with  Ihi^ 
Institution.  (Cheers,)  On  looking  over  the  Report  I  find  that  the 
number  of  victims  which  have  been  rescued  from  the  streets  continues 
I  find  aho  that  the  effects  upon  the  jail  of  this  city 
s  to  be  strongly  and  admirably  felt.  In  looking  over  the 
•r's  accounts,  1  gather  that,  by  your  assistance,  the  funds  of 
this  Institution  are  still  flourishing ;  but  at  the  same  time  E  gather 
from  all  I  Boe,  and  from  all  I  hear,  that  much  as  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  rescuing  from  crime  the  juvenile  population  of  Edinburgh, 
much  morn  yet  remains  to  be  dune,  and  that  your  exertions,  therefore, 
for  the  entuing  year  must  nut  only  not  be  relaxed,  but  if  posslhle 
doubled.  The  main  feature  ujion  which  we  have  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  present  occasion  is,  that  the  importance  of  the  g-.ud 
results  of  such  institutions  as  thia  have,  since  our  last  assembling  io 
this  hall,  forced  its<-lf  upon  the  notice  of  her  Majesty's  Goveruineiit. 
There  will  be  those  who  will  speak  to  thia  subject  hereafter.  Lord 
Panmure  then  alluded  to  the  share  Mr.  Dunlop  had  taken  in  getting 
Ooveriimcnt  to  recognise  the  principle,  that  in  criminal  matters  pre. 
venlion  was  better  thnn  cure.  In  connection  with  thia  subject,  the 
chairman  read  the  following  leKer  from  the  Lord  Advocate  ;— 
'  Edinburgh,  January  16,  18^. 

'  Mt  DearPanhdre — Asanimporlaiiteriminal  trial  will  prevent 
me  from  discharging  the  duty  of  addressing  the  meeting  to-day, 
I  shall  feel  verv  much  obliged  if  vuu  will  Lindlj  state  this  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  taken  charge  o'f  the  arrangements. 

'  On  my  own  account  I  regret  not  having  the  opportunity  of 
•hortly  expressing  nij  deep  interest  in,  and  sympathy  with,'  the 
Original  Ragged  School,  and  my  conviction  of  the.BouudnesH  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  has  been  founded.  Bat  the  cause  will  have 
many  more  powerful  advocates  than  1  am. 

'  But  I  was  desirous  of  making  one  explanation  to  the  meeting  on 
«  matter  of  practical   importance,  aud  in  some  degree  peraonal  to 

,  'My  excellent  and  most  benevolent  frieiid.  Lord  Murray,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  United  InJuairiat  Schools  the  other  day,  \tls  Lind 
enough  to  defend  me  against  an  impulalion  if  remissness  or  delnv  in 
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t^rrerence  of  the  Gorernnieiit ;  atill,  on.lhcotlier  b«D^  [' wtioU 
M  to  lee  extended  to  these  moEt  valoaUe  iuititatioiu  tba  coonteiiance 
id  snpport  of  the  OoTernment  of  Ihia  conalr/.  (Hear,  ha»r.)  Hit 
ordahip  concluded  b;  ckUiDg  on  the  Sev.  I>r.  Outtirit,t^  ivove 
le  adopticM  of  the  Report. 

The  following  is  the  substuice  of  tbe  Anntud  Rq>ort : — '  The 
irectors  have  the  sadafaction  of  reporting  that  the  schoola  Hodsr 
i^r  manageinenl  are  in  a  state  of  high  efficlencj.  The  noniber  of 
lildren  on  tbe  roll  at  this  date  ia  268,  192  having  been  removed 
iiring  the  year  g  and  the  averuffe  dailj  attendance  has  been  Hi.' 
.eferring  to  tbe  Beformatorv  SchoolG  Hill,  the  Report  proceeded : — 
[n  conformity  with  one  of  tba  proviaiuos  in  the  first  clause  of  the 
;I  (tbe  rules  of  the  institution  having  been  a|>proved  by  the  Lord 
dvocate),  application  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Stat«  to  sanction 
lese  schoois  for  the  purposes  of  the  measure.  Our  request  has  not 
eea  complied  with ;  but  we  hope  that,  ere  long,  the  objection  which 
oexpectedljr  obatrucli  the  application  of  the  measure  will  be  removed, 
'he  receipts  during  the  year  amount  to  £2405,  inclusive  of  a  sum  of 
1582  in  bond  on  31st  December,  1853  t  and  the  expeoditore  to 
2163.  The  directors  have  also  £412  in  band  on  the  legacy  account, 
nd  £\78\  under  the  bead  of  farmaceounU'" 

After  the  reading  of  the  Eeport  the  meeting  was  atldrcssed 
<y  the  Bev.  Or.  Guthrie,  Sir  J.  Forrest,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Graham, 
f  NswhaTen,  Ex-Bailie  Fyfe,  (who  annonnccd  himself  as  rather 
n  favonr  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Lav,)  Mr  Dnnlop,  M.  P. 
'rofcpsor  Miller,  and  bj  Sir  B.  K.  Arbuthnot. 

A  most  iufluential  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  on  FritUj, 
lanuary  &th,  1855,  for  the  porpose  of  establishing  a 
it«format«i7  school,  in  connection  with  the  Bcluge  alread; 
'listing.  The  High  SherilT  presided,  and  the  speakers  were 
5ir  T.  D.  Aclaiid,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  3.  Sillifant,  Esq,  Tiscouut 
l^briugtoD,  M.P.,  J.  Milford,  E^q.,  the  Bev.  Canon  Rogers, 
Sir  J.  Dukworth,  Bart.,  Sir  Stafford  H.  Nortbcote,  B«t.,  L. 
Palk,  Esq.M.  P.  and  George  Bengongh,  £»q.  to  whom,  and 
;o  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  the  Cliildren's  Yncni  School,  at 
llardwicke,  Gloucestershire,  ia  so  deeply  indetted  for  founda- 
tion ftnd  mausgement.  Must  admirable  speediea  were 
delivered  by  Sir  T>  D.  Acland,  by  Yiscoaut  Y^Tinaton,  l^  Mr. 
SilHfant,  and  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  read  the  fdlow- 
;ng  Report: — 

"The  Joint  Committees  appointed  at  th«  Oenerat  M«etii^  beld  at 
the  Oastle  on  the  2nd  October,  report  that  they  have  tDtde  nMoiries 
is  to  the  bast  mode  of  proceeding-,  in  ordvr  to  gi*e  eflsct  to  tbe  re- 
lolulioDi  adopted  at  the  meeting. 

Their  attention  was  in  tiie  first  place  directed  to  th*  aeqttititioo  of 
a  site   suitable  for  an  establiibment,  combining  in  itself  a  Refor- 
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inttor;  School  for  fanthfal  offendera  nf  both  lezea,  aa  w«l)  tu  a 
H^Toge  for  F«riift)e  DrschBrgBii  Prblmfrsi  Some  tiiftcBltiM;  how- 
frer,  «ere  foaiA  to  prBseirt  themielws,  which  Induced '  Hiefti  to 
drpvt  in  a  ittesMre  from  tbis  ideh-  ' 

A  S«roniuiorT  School  for  boys  ougbt  to  comprim  a  certain  tftuni- 
tiljof  land  suit^le  for  agricultural  labour.  This  quantity  Bhonid 
he  laall  at  firirt,  but  the  means  of  increfuing  it  to  tail  the  groining 


The  committae  have  rtason  t^  bclHre  -Uutt  a  tun-housa  and  a 
safflrient  qiiAottlj  of  iHTidmijiht  be  obtained  witbin  two  utiles  of 
Exetrr  for  »  rent  of  about  60L  «  jear,  nilh.the|io«er  of  increasing 
the  building  nnd  tbp  quBntitjr  of  land  tn  tha  event  «f  the  iocreaMi  of 
thP  lastilution. 

Th«;  have  iscertanied  aUo  that  the  lerTlcct  of  a  schaolmiuter 
and  bis  u'iff,  who  would  act  as  the  4iiatr»n.  of  the .  EstablisbineDt, 
ronv  be  obluined  for  about  1001.  a  jaar  more  ;  and  thej  coDBidw  that 
the  asaUtane^  ht  a  bailiff,  andofiucb  labourers  aa  majr  be  required, 
may  Ira  bad  at  an  expense  not  exceadina  SOt.,  at.  the;  beUere  that 
■ome  eontribtitlnns  towards  the  BaJar*  pf  an  a^iculturol  iiiatructw 
miuht  beobtainedfrora  the  Education  Coaimitlee.(>r  the  PriTjConnciL 


D  the  value  of  lite  {jrodiictiTe   labour 

- — --,  . —   .— ^rti  of  opinion   that  a  rabicriplion  of 

from  200f.  to  3tl0/.  a  yenr,  with  a  verj  moderate  outb;  in  the  first 
instance  for  stork  and  implements,  may  be  regar>led  as  anfficienl 
for  the  maintermnre  of  a  moderate  eBlablishraeat.  Tliey  have  the 
frralilicatiuD  of  aiiding,  that  this  view  having  li«en  mentioned  to  a  few 
frienda,  auhscrtjiti'ms  to  the  amount  of  more  than  iOOl.  per  aoottm 
have  already  been  promised  for  a  period  of  five  yean,  and  there  raui 
belittledoubtthat  if  the  ioheme  is  a^t^irt^ved  by  tbsmtetin^,  and 
nuthorily  (tiven  to  the.  oom  tail  tea  tooarryitintoefttttitfeb  raqoialta 
amount  will  soon  be  radittd. 

The  committee  hnve  to  report  that  the  propoeal  to  eatabli«h  a 
Reformatory  Institution  has  been  received  in  a  manner  which  eiv 
coWageH  them  tii  hope  for  dedded  succesi,  and  althon)ih  many 
persona  have  ubBtahied  from  contributing  to  it  until  they  Miomid  I* 
aware  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  plan,  a  favoorable  diipoaitioo 
towards  it  hae  been  evinced  in  many  quarters,  and  it  ia  wobaUe 
that  a  more  syitienintic  canvass  than  has  yet  been  attempted  will  be 
prodnctivA  of  eonaderabie  funds. 

The  oommittee  of  the  Refuge  for  Discharged  Priioaera  hare  In 
their  liaodi  a  ram  of  about  MKM.  t  a  fnrtfaer  sum  «f  MJl.  had  also 
been  promised  to  thein  for  building  purposes  before  the  fniblic 
meetinfr  „f  the  2nd  October  ;  and  since  that  time  about  1.600/.  hat 
been  sub.TCribed  for  the  etilarged  scheme  proposed  at  the  meeting. 
Thus,  about  3,BO0^  may  be  regarded  as  the  amount  of  the  capital 
at  nreaent  raised  for  the  purpose  of  the  two   Insdtulhiiw. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  thevutas  thus  «(dlact»d 
should  be  united  in  one  accouut,  and  invectfd  in  the  nanwa  of 
trustees,  who  should  apply  one  half  of  the  int«rest  to  the  main, 
lenance  of  the  Refuge,  and '  the  other  half  to  thlt  of  the  Farm 
Sehnol,  «o  long  as  tint  two-eMabHshmenta  are  Icept  separate. 

The  annual  subscriptions  tu  the  Refuse  wUl  of  coQrso  be  applied 
to  the  exclusive  sinport  of  th^t  branch  of  th«  lastitntioni  which 
should  continue  to  be  manaired  aa  hitherto  by  an  ei^ontiie  com- 
mittee choSed  by  the  stibiicrihers.  The  special  subscription  which 
has  been  opened  f»r  the  suppoM  OFf'tha  Virta  School  should  in  like 
manner  bo  appliad'to  tb*i tiulaslve  ■oM'of  tbat'«stabllshtDenl  ;  and 
an  eieuitive  e«aiait(te  MkhiU  be.ebMedby  iteiMabMiibanttuthat 
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fund  for  th«  management  of  the  Farm  School.     The  joint  com- 

mittves  apiiointt'd  at  the  public  meetinjf  of  the  2od   October  sliould  ;. 

In?  re-appoiiited,  and  should  be  constituted   guardians   of  the  fuuds 

lontributed  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  whole  Institution,  in-  ' 

clutiing  both  the  Refuge  and  the  Farm   School.     No  part  of  thewj 

fund^  ihouM  be  withdrawn  from  investment,  or  applied  to  any  pur- 

fMi>v  irhatever  except  by  the   directions  of  the  joint   committees', 

and  with  the  liJsent   of  the    subscribers   to   both    parts   of  the 

iu>titution. 

This  plan  llaA  been  submitted  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  su^)- 
scrihers  to  the  Refuge,  and  has  been  accepted  by  the.m. 

The  jrjint  committees  should  continue  to  use  their  best  endeavoura 
to  obtain  an  amount  of  subscriptions  suflicient  for  the  establishment 
ari'I  maintenance  of  an  Institution  likely  to  be  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  western  district,  and  should  direct  their  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Corawall  fn  the  undertaking,  and  obtaining  assistance  from 
tiieace,  as  weJl  as  from  Devon.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  an 
ap}HrM  for  aid   t>hotild  be   made  to   the  Council   for   the  Duchy  of  ; 

Cornwall.'* 

We  take  this  extract  from  H^oolmer's  Exeter  Gazette^  of 
Saturday,  Janaary  "13,  which  in  addition  to  an  ehiborate 
i^Y'Ai  of  the  meeting,  contains  a  most  able  editorial  article^ 
npon  the  Eeformatory  question. 

At  (he  Lancaster  Quarter  Sessions,  held  Monday,  January 
15^1,  The  Right  Hon.  M.  T.  Baines  addressed  the  jury  at  con- 
siJenible  length,  urging  upon  them  the  great  importance  of 
:»dojiting  tlie  Reformatory  principle.  lie  said  : — "  The  subject 
is  oue  by  no  means  new  to  me.  In  the  earlier  part  of  my  life. 
I  litd  much  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
li^^;  and  very  recently,  I  have  had  the  honour  of  presiding  as 
Cliairman  over  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
^iinin  this  whole  question  was  very  fully  ajid  minutely  investin 
fTtlHi,  Upon  several pomU  my  mind  has  arrived  at  the  clearest 
com'-fiftn.  First,  Ikaitkeiiale  qf  our  juvenile  criminal  popu^ 
hfson  is  a  social  evil  of  the  most  danrferous  character  ;  seaondlf/,  ^ 

('Ul  our  past  course  (^legislation^  with  reference  to  the  treatment  !- 

f'/  ^uch  criminals,  has  been  wrong  in  jprinciple ;  and  thirdlifi 
*^^ii  we  may  hope  with  conjulenae  for  very  different  results^  if  " 
^'< (ire prepared  £o  adopt  a  different  system*^  ] 

Mr  Baiues  also  referred  to  the  absurdity  of  short  imprison-  t. 

'^■(:uU  when  reformation  was  contemplated,  and  expressed  his    . 
(^itre  approval  of   the  recognition  made  by  the  Youthful  i 

Offenders'  Act,  of  that  principle,  the  utility  of  which  was  first  \ 

K^K?laimed  to  the  country  by  Mr  Frederick  Hill — Parental 

fitsFONsiBlLITY. 
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itaridl   article,    coun^eotiug  on  Ur. 
Import  of  Kcfomiatoriea,  sppcaiad  in 
at  JanUaT^  6^1. 
Uiet  IleralJ,  of  Thur»lay,  January 

\ig  aali&fvcloi^  parajfraph : — 

ATFI     Ant}'  HirORHAT»KT     SCHOOIA 

Schools  has  been  before  the  magiiti'ala 
;  snd  at  a  speoia)  m<eetiiig  of  the  body. 
■  following  resolntion  WBK  put  1 — 'That 

been  loi^  convihcid  of  thep**t  value 
e  of  opinipn  that  the  e^taUrebmem  of  aD 

Hull,  ai  soon  aa  pfaCtioaMe,  «oa)d  be 
ti.  That  a  committee  be  n«W  appointf-l 
id  report  upon  the  most  trffettual  stcp.'< 
1  eHeL'tiag  the  eslablishnitint'  oft,  Vintor- 

^stratefl  are  ex preanng  their  full  con- 
itory  principle,  the  Cotiioratioii  of 
sdum  wortlij  of  those  vlio  should 
ion,  called  a  special  moeiing  to  con- 
on  Mondny,  January  lat,  they  con- 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of 

0  be  on  land,  where  the  inmates  wilt 
pursuits,  and  trades ;  the  other,  for 
le  river,  where  they  will  be  trained  as 
Reoorder  UtU's  plan  can  be  most 

)u  of  this  money,  Mr  T.  D.  Ander- 

t  to  thoie  who  had  itlidi«d  the  anbject,   1 

adult  orraMBal*  bftd  coBnmeiwed   tbcir 

(Hau-,  haar.)     A  liMB««d  JDcbe  h»d 

1  r«cult  of  hw  expericBOOt  th&t  ba  W 
17  ^uh  crioutMl  who  bad  jut  oami 

e  of'tweotj,     Tbere  *«re  several 

«  had  from  tbe  annual  rep«rrt«  •£  that 
miiaikBiteanntUef  Air.  Adult  Bad»cri< 
d'thatoat*f.lOO  er«ioa^  t»  «)u^)ib 
liUitad.ata,  tim^  82.  bad  otUB^jenced 
of  flfleeii.<(iHear,  haar.)  j(e  would 
■tMinim  npoB  thlf  poirrt,  althoMgfa  he 

«idMc«  n  coMUbara^oa  of  it*  bat  be 
dispnMd,!  aod^  t)iar«fwe  JM  .m9i4i 
«ib,DpdBih.i  WitU  ,w»aird.»,^b«j 
be4«  'thK'  oomauttee  reioomi^«))dad.  thai  Ic^ 
■•tnlngoT jnveailM-in  agrWltor^  audi 
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other  pursuits  on  land  ;  and  that  a  fiullc  should  be  provided  in  the 

rirer  into  which  these  boYS  %bd  ^ere  inclined  to  go  to  aea  or  to  be 

tmined  as  sailors  might  be  drafted*.   The  coaimittee  ft:It  that  the 

Utter    would    proTe    a   most  beneficial  and  most  useful  part  of 

tht  reformatory  system.     (Hear,  hear.)     He  might  here  state  that 

the  shipowners'  asM)ciation  last  year,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 

thtfta  hy  the  magistrates,  as  to  whether  they  thought  the  shipowners 

of  the  town  would   be  inclined  to  take  the  boys — (could  he  call 

them  tainted  with  crime  ?— he  thought  he  could  hardly  do  so) — out 

of  th«!  hulk  as  apprentices  into  their  ships,  stated  as  their  opinion 

that  atW  th<;y  bad  undergone  a  certain  cours>e  of  discipline  and 

traiDiDg,  they  believed  the  shipowners  of  the  town  would  be  quite 

rcaiij  to  take   boys  from  the  hulkv     The  committee  feel  that  it 

was  essential  that  the  reformatory  should  be  at  such  a  distance  from 

tha  to^D  as  to  prevent  the  juveniles  from  all  intercourse  with  their 

old  associates  ;  and  they  aLo  recommended  that  it  should  be  com- 

meoced  upon  a  moderate  scale,  but  upon  such  a  plan  as  could  be 

txt^^Dcied  at  a  future  time.     He  would  therefore  only  ask  the  council 

at  the  time  to  make  the  same  grant  as  they  did  before^  1,7001.,  and 

an  additional   amount  of  300Z.^  making  the  whole  amount  2,000/. 

He  (iid  not  suppose  there  was  a  member  of  the  council   who  would 

wi>h  to  treat  this  subject  in  the  lowest  point  of  view,  namely,  a»  a 

France  question,  although  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show   the 

LTcat  advantages  that  would  result  from  it  even  ia  that  respect. 

'Hear,  hear.)     But  he  believed  that  every  member  of  the  council 

Would  t^ke  a  much  higher  view  of  the  question,    and  look   to    its 

moral,  social,  and  religious  aspect — feeling  it  to  be  their   duty,  ds 

paniiaus  of  the  town,  to  do  something  for  the  masses  of  neglected 

juven.'iej  around  them.     As  an  instance,  however,  of  the   saving 

^hich  such  an  estahlishment  might  produce  to  the  town,  indepeu- 

(^'^Dt  of  the  much  higher  good  and  benefit,  they  might  look  at  the 

c*i^  which   occurred  some   mouths   ago,   of  a  young   man  about 

ly  >ears  of  age,  who  was  convicted  at  the  assizes   of  November 

t'^eivemonths  of  manslaughter,  for  stabbing  a  policeman.     He  had 

Wn  convicted  Id  times  before  he  was  last  convicted*     Ue  had  been 

l^i  away  by  evil  companiofia,  and  he  stated  himself  he  knew  the 

t  ue  when  he  mig4it  have  been  aaired,  if  be  bad  had  only  the  moral 

€(/ur&g^  to  say  *  no'  to  his  tempters,  but  he  was  led  away  by  his  evil 

(^umpkiiions,  and  was  iat  last  tcinsporftedi     Nowa  it  was  computed 

tki  every  convict  wkKl  waa  'tmnspurted  froto  the  country  cost  the 

country  'laoi.'"..     ..       -.?..,«    '.  •.'    ,  i  ,.,    '_,   ..." 

'*  Mr.  Braanley  Moore  said,  having  fiikeft  a  warm  interest  in  the 
^i-y^ct  soma  yoara  agt),  aad  brought  it  before  the  oouncil  himself, 
aM'ar  as  the  eiitabH&bment  of  a' hulk>as  conoernedi  he  could  not 
ihow  the  present  oppi^rtunity  to  pass  by  without  expressing  his 
^at.ctaction  that,  the  thipg  was  bow  going  to  be  tried,  however 
iiTir'erfectly  it  migfaft  be  done.  Although  some  defects  might  arise 
^beo  the  experimoDt  was  commenced^  the  committee  would  very 
K^on  hare  an-  opportiinity  of  imptoyiug  their  system.  His  own 
<^fmioo  was  very  strongly,  in  iatouir  of  a  Jiulk,  because  he  was  per- 
^^'th  utisfiedt  if  thoy  eoold  get  bojq'OQ  boafda.bulk^  and  teach 
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them  seaiiiansliip.  dhd  mike  S'allcira  (if  thorn,  tliej  would  not  huts 
a  hoj  pajiaMe  of  pning  to  '  tea  remaining  on  board  that  vessel  for 
tiinre  than  si*  inontTis;  and  thej  would  have  the  advantage  not  onK 
given  them  of  the  reformation  so  deiiirableto  make  themirood  citizens 
imd   useful  n       ■  -       -         - 

,     *e  tl 

get  inculcated  with  habits  of  industry,  so  that  tKey  would  never  be 
seen  aprain  as  criminala  in  the  sessions-boose  of  Liverpool.  (Hear.) 
Therefore,  he  bad  verj  great  faith  in  the  establiebnient  of  a  hulk. 
It  would  be  within  the  reinoinhrance  of  nianj  in  that  room,  that 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  he  brought  the  subject  forward  at  the 
cuuntil,  hut  at  that  time,  he  was  sorry  to  b.ij,  be  failed.  He  h»d 
no  doubt,  that  if  the  project  bad  been  carried  out,  a  great  ma,a; 
who  were  nov  cumbersome  acid  expensive  to  the  corpuroition  aud 
the  public,  would  have  been  useful  meinbcrB  of  society  ;  and  very 
likely  many  of  there  serving  their  country  where  they  were  very 
much  needed  ct  tiie  preaeut  moment.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  detain 
them  above  two  years  he  was  quite  sure,  would  be  quite  unne<.e.4- 
sary,  and  a  thing  which,  in  fact,  would  seldom  arise.  They  all 
knew  by  eJiperience  of  the  training  of  boyo  at  Greenwich,  that 
long  before  the  boys  were  fit  to  go,  there  were  a  great  number  of 
applicants  ready  to  take  them.  With  regard  to  the  girls,  the  ob- 
ject could  only  he  carried  out  oti  shore,  through  the  instrumentnlitj 
of  some  building,  but  he  h.id  great  doubts  of  the  advaiUtage  of 
keeping  the  boys  on  shore.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  hulk  would  be  really 
the  most  useful  by  far,  as  regarded  the  male  portion  of  thosp  sought 
to  ha  reclaimed.  The  whofe  system  of  their  gaol  establishments 
was  altogether,  in  bis  opinion,  upon  a  wrong  basis.  (Hear,  bear.) 
Instead  of  reforming  offenders,  and  letting  them  come  out,  after 
»  time,  useful  members  of  society,  capable  of  gaining  an  honest 
livelihood,  the  operation  was  quite  the  reverse,  (Hear,  bpar.) 
They  were  just  taken  in  for  a  time,  and  then  turned  out  adrift 
without  a  shilling  in  their  pockets  t  and  the  first  thing  they  did, 
was  to  go  and  commit  some  robbery.  We  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  experience  of  other  countries,  where  they  a!l  knew  that  mat- 
ters were  very  differently  carried  oot.  Oaols  in  other  countries, 
were  reformatories.  He  had  the  satisfkction  of  visiting  a  nnntber 
of  gaols  during  last  autumn,  ahd  there  was  one  with  which  he  was 
particularly  struct  in  Canada,  where  there  were  several  hundred 
prisoners ;  and  on  going  through  the  different  compartments  of 
the  gaol,  be  was  struck  with  amazement  when  be  saw  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted.  Instead  of  men  picking  oakum— a  farce 
for  hard  labour — he  found  them  in  the  different  apartments  carrying 
on  tEieir  different  trades.  In  one  room,  there  were  about  IGO  men 
making  chairs  and  tables  ;  and  all  working  with  as  much  alacrity 
and  diligence,  as  if  they  were  in  a  private  shop.  In  aoother  depart- 
ment there  were  whi(e^miths.  locksmiths,  and  different  other  trades,  all 
actively  engaged.  So  far  from  their  being  burthensto  the  state,  they 
were  realising  a  large  profit,  and  making  a  fortane  for  the  roan  who 
farmed  their  services  at  the  gaol.  The  eiperimeot  had  been  most 
successful,  and  the  farming  of  the  whole  of  ih«semeQ_atthegaol  was 
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dune  b?  an  American.     He  paid  so  much  per  head  for  their  services. 

They  were  fed,  watched,    taken  care  of,  and  he  had  the  benefit  of 

all  t.hat  tbej  made.      So  much  business  did  they  do,  that  there  was 

ac'tu^iliy  a  large  shop  established  in  the   town,   solelj  for  the  sale  of 

h»v)t^  .?n«i  shoes  made  there,  and  of  which  this  person  realised  t)ie 

her^ehf.    Now,  when  these   men    had   served   out   their  time  they 

vouid  reiltft,  naturally,  that  if  they  could  earn  sufficient  money  to 

pAv  for  their  own  living  in  the  gaol,  and  give  a  profit  to  the  man 

«no  fanned  their  services,  it  would  be  a  much  better  way  for  them 

(•:•  earn  an  honest  livelihood   out  of  doors,  and  have  the   whole  of 

the  receipts  for  their  own  use.      That  would  be  a  natural  course  of 

rei^oLlng  ;  and,  he    had  no   doubt,  it  would  be  attended  with  the 

happiest   results,  not  only  to   themselves,  but  to  society  at    large. 

fH-ar,  hear.)     He  might  state  a  curious  feature  about  this  gaol  to 

vbkhbewas  alluding,  that,  with   the  exception  of  the   first  wing, 

which  was  built  by  the   country,  the   entire    building  was  raised  by 

tiie  hands  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  carried  on  from  year  to  year, 

ui'l  brousrht  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  at  no   cost  for  labour, 

cxvvpt  the  maintenance  of  the   prisoners.     Now,  he   rejoiced   that 

this  opportunity  was  afforded  him  ;  and  he  had  listened  with  great 

p.V^^ure  to  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  he 

tVlt  p^rrfectly  satiafied,  in  his  own  mind,  that  a  great  deal  of  good 

wouij  result  from  this  undertaking      He  had  no  doubt  that  they 

«<uiU  make  mistakes,  and  naturally  would  do  so  at  the  commence- 

mnt ;  but  he  felt  certain  they  would  soon  find  a  remedy,  and  that 

jfTtU  goo*l  would  result  to  the  community  at  large." 

We  have  inserted  these  extracts,  from  the  report  of  the  meet- 
ifjpr,  as  given  in  TAe  Northern  Daily  Times  of  Tuesday,  January 
2iid,  lb55.  We  have  ^ven  these  passages  uncurtailed,  as  we 
l^iieve  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Municipal  body  of  Liver[)ool 
l:\\  be,  indeed  must  be,  followed  by  all  others  in  these  King- 
djms:  it  is  satisfactory  to  every  man  who  feels  an  interest  in 
lue  developement  of  thought  and  of  philanthropic  principles 
j:ij:orti^t  the  arreat  middle  class  of  the  Nation,  to  find  men  such 
s^  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr,  Bramley  Moore  working  the  Refor- 
rr::tt  -n  question  with  ability,  and  with  earnest  good  sense. 

Wiiilst  Lancashire  is  thus  evincing  its  adherence  to  the 
R*f',rmatory  movement,  Leicestershire  is  also  proving  its 
irrreciatioii  of  the  excellence  of  the  Reformatory  principle* 
^^e  read,  in  754^  Midland  Counties  Herald,  of  Thursday, 
.li'i uar)- 25,  1855^  that— 

**  At  the  recent  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Lbi«  ester,  J.  Hodgson,  Esq.  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
^  nrt,  the  Act  for  'the  better  core  imd  reformation  of  Youthful 
h^'.'iAttrs  in  Oreat  Brttain,  observing  that  however  well  their  prison 
du-^pl  ne  mi^bt  be  adtpied  for  adults,,  it  was  not  so  for  young 
cLuiren,  and  ali  who  bid  studied  tbe  •subject  bad  oonae  to  that 
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canol  uuon .  The  awi 
the  last  four  jMn,  v 
far  ibe  jgtr  being  4 
f  ompruiof;  litOM  ooov 
bi  ^xipoung  tbe  foils 
Howe,  kni]  AdopUd; 
MtUfaction  tb«  Alt  9 
•nd  reformation  of  j 
HMgistrktM  thoold  »« 
caMi,  whether  ooniii 
vacuidet  cau  ba  obt 
approved  juid  o«rtUl» 
•ppointed  to  enquire  ii 
•o  certified,  or  in  pro{ 
into  tay  other  matton 
to  report  ft-otn  titoe 
mittee  coiuiit  of  tbe 
iJiia  Court,  tbe  Evl 
HsDrjr  Hslford,  Bar 
B*q.,  U.TowBHnd,  E 
and  that  thef  be  req 
riung  of  the  Court.'"  i- 

Wben  tbe  count}',  and  mtmicipal,' '  and  jadietal  authorities 
(ire  thus  advancing,  in  support  of  the  Beformator^  Imtitntions, 
it  is  satiafactory  tn  find  thnt  the  offiaial  mind  is  neither  cramped 
nor  warped  by  its  prGVliu-auirounding  drcamslBiices,  aai: 
evidmced  by  the  large  apticti  devoted  in  Lieut.-Col.Jebb't 
Report  0%  tie  JXtcipltne  and  ifaimgetiitnl  of  the  Qmria 
Pruoat,  and  Digposal  of  Convidi,  1858,  t6  the  subject. 

In  referring  to  Indnstrial  Schoob  for  the  Destitute  Clasfcs 
and  in  advocating  District  Schools  for  England,  Lieut-Col 
Jebb  thus  writes,  and  we  beg  attention  to  his  obseria 
tions,  as  they  are  most  important  to  every  Irish  friend  0 
the  Reformatory  Movement,  and,  indeed,  we  may  add,  to  ever 
Poor-Rate  payer,  and  Poor  Law  Gnardian  in  these  kingdom! 
The  Report  states  : — 

"  Various  measures  for  improving  tbe  organization  of  the  school 
Annexed  to  the  worlthouses  have  been  resorledto  apparently  wiihot 
much  success,  which  has  led  to  the  consideration  of  plans  having  f(i 
their  object  the  nitbdrawsl  of  children  from  these  last  eatabtiahmeiii 
and  the  assembling  of  them  in  district  schools,  to  be  erected  bv  ib 
parish  unions,  associated  la  greater  or  smaller  number,  nilhi 
determined  limits.  Facilitiei  have  been  afforded  for  this  pnrpoi 
in  the  Acts  7  ft  8  Vict.  0.  101,  and  10&  11  Vict,  c  83.  But  1 
they  onlj  eoQtAin  prrmitnt  and  net  eompuUory  powera  thej  have  ni 
come  into  general  operation.  Thej  are,  bowevw,  liiiHtar  in  princip 
lo  those  introduced  into  Belgium,  by  whioh  ichooU  of  reform  ar 
substituted  for  roendicitj  estabUshmenta. 
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The  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  ContniesioneHi  ia  ie40|  and  thoM 
off  he  Inspectors  of  Sehbohi,  offer  much  that  is  interesting.  Thej 
do  not  COD  fine  tfaemselTet  to  pomtitig  out  the  evils  and  abuses,  but 
iiso  indicate  and  disCi^s  the  remedies ;  and,  amongst  these,  they 
ranee  in  the  trst  order  the  institutiotf  of  district  sehoois,  in  which 
airrituhure  and  gardening,  combined  with  certain  tndustria)  and 
s  -fientary  occnpationfif  Bhottkl  be  introduced  as  a  necessary  part  of 
edQ<-aiion.  ■       "  ■   '  ■ 

The  subject  is  so  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  prevention  of 
crime  that  I  eamioC  omit  tO  profit  by  the  valuable  suggestions  and 
opinions  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  express  my 
entire  concurrence  in  them.  Subjoined  is  an  extract  referring  to 
the  leading  points,  from  the  Beport  of  the  Rev.  U«  Moseley,  dated 
February,  1852. 

'  When  the  Poor  Law  Board  abolished  the  system  of  education  by 
apprenticeship,  they  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  pro« 
iiijii)?  some  better  form  of  educntion.  Every  workhouse  was 
afconiin(^}y  required  to  provide  a  schoolmaster  who  should  educate 
the  children.  |*or  which  purpose  they  were  to  be  completely 
separated  from  the  adtilts,  and  instrticted  for  at  least  three  hours 
e>ei7  ^^7'  '      '  -  •  '       ' 

*  This  system  had,  however,  eonspicoous  defects. 

*  Great  miaoliaef«.'.  smts  Mr^Si^Arl^in.|Hsr9pori^4m  the  Elytfalng 
incorporation,  1833,  f  is  jonf  hy;mmiUiurmngthe  mi^d^  of  the  childrea 
to  the  restraints  of  the  workhouse,  whicK  destroys  all  ^reluctance  to 
ktiing  sent  back  to  it  in  after-life.  ■  '    *      '  ' 

'It  is  hnposBib)^  not  to  fe^  thM-Mr.  TufneU roeaits  m^meatsured 
t^^rm  of  a  systiak  like  'thifl#  whel»  ia  k849  h^.  s»y  s  er  it,  *  The  «xperi« 
tLct  of  this  year  h^  still  lui^er  convinced  m«  ,of  the  hopelessness 
^(  expecting  any  generikl  ojr,  permanent  benefit  to. arise  from  the 
trcuning  of  pauper  children,  Itf  U)hg  as  they  remain  within  the 
precincts  of  tne  union  workhouse.'  ^        ■  » 

'  liut  the  most  striking  point  of  view  in  whioh  the|iresentanrmngefe' 
^i^tiit  appears  defective  is»  the  impouUnlitf  of  WMivHg  wkk  ii  the 
Uit'ihle  ittdiutrial  training  of  the  children*  The  labourer's  cottage, 
intw-ver  bad  a  school  in  other  respects,  has  this  advantage,  that  it 
>^  a^ood  place  for  the  industrial  training  of  his  children  ;  he  knows 
tU  rnp<3rtance  to  them  of  being  brought  up  to  labour*  I  have  my* 
?^tt  known  parents— capable  of  making  sacrifices  that  their  children 
^'Aj  ^Q  to  school,  and  willing  to  do  so  if  they  thought  it  for  their 
«  liare, — yet  object  to  do  so  after  their  children  were  of  an  age  to 
^  rV.,  lest,  as  they  said,  *  they  should  not  take  kindly  to  labour.* 

The  example  of  industry  which  a  labourer's  cottage  »ffords,-*-his 
^aicl.ful  eye  lest  habits  of  idleness  should  gprow  upon  his  children^-t- 
&':!  the  exigencies  of  the  household*  which  claim  that  all  its  members 
»uouid  contribute  to  the  oommon  fund  which  feeds  and  clothes  all, 
^i  >i^  of  it  a  school  of  industry ;  and,  perhaps,  the  best  school  in 
'^ioa  industry  can  be  learned. 

Tills  exclusion  of  industrial  training  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
int  nrion  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  as  is  apparent  from  their  orders 
&^<i  regulations ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  existing  state  of 
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tbin^.  '  IndmtriiJ  trAining'  (sajs  Mr.  Jelinger  SjmoDi),  '  ae<H)r>l< 
ing-  to  th«  tpirit  of  the  Pixir  Law  ordart,'  •  *  •  •  '  eta  nerer  be 
Ut&ined  whilst  the  cfaildrea  remua  in  tb«  workhonscs,  without  nirh 
inconTenienoe  and  ttpevae  m  m*ke  it  bopeteai,'  Tkia  renwrk  applin 
Mpecially  to  the  boyt.  '  The  leTeral  enplajments  of  the  Wi 
reared  in  workhoute*'  (uja  Sir  J.  P.  Kaj  Shnttle worth.  Report  uf 
1841),  'miut,  it  ii  believed,  in  the  great  nt^oTilj  of  ioitances,  be  of 
a  description  that  doei  Dot  admit  of  preTious  truning  or  niition 
within  the  workbouae.' 

lathe  great  majority  of  worhbonsei  the  children  are  ataled  to 
have  no  induatrial  training  at  all.  Where  thej  have,  it  is  eommonl; 
of  a  tedenCar;  kind.  '  Thev  are  sometimes  taught  a  little  shoennaking 
or  tailoriDg  ;  the  beat  of  thtir  occnpatians  are  carpentering  or  book- 
bindiog ;  but  in  manj  caaet  they  made  hooka  and  eyes,  or  aort 
briitlea,  and  pick  oakam.  Abov  thus  brought  up' (says  Mr.  Bowverj 
'  Is  unfitted  for  an  agricuttural  labourer ;  he  can  neither  dig,  hew. 
nor  plough;  is  pniEledwIth  hameaa,  and  afraid  of  a  hor«e.  An; 
hard  or  continuous  labour  exhausta  his  body  and  weariei  hia  mind. 
He  has  formed  a  completely  falie  conception  of  the  life  that  awaited 

'  An  orphan  or  deserted  child  edoeated  from  infancy  to  the  age  of 
13  or  M  io  a  workhouse'  (aaja  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Sbuttleworth)  ■  if  Uu^ht 
readirg,  writing,  and  arithmetic  only,  ia  generally  uofltt«d  for  earn- 
ing his  llTclihocKl  by  labour.' 

■  If  toother  children,  then  eapeclally  to  theae,  other  than  sedentary 
occupationi,  freedom,  e^tercise,  and  the  open  ur  are  neccasar;  to 
healthy  phyaical  development  and  growth.' 

'  Hence,  (saya  Mr.  Tufbell,  in  )847,4B,)  '  with  a  Tiew  to  aecarinr 
the  health  of  the  boys,  gnrden  or  field  labour  is,  I  am  satisfied, 
superior  to  most  othera.' '  I  flud  a  great  unanimity,'  aaja  Mr.  Symors 
(I84Q),  'as  to  the  kind  of  industrial  labour  deemed  tha  fittest  for 
boys  by  guardians  who  reflect  ou  the  auhjeot.  Spade  husbaodn'  it 
almost  innriably  chosen,  not  only  on  account  of  the  return  derifibk 
from  it,  but  from  its  aptness  for  developing  moral  character  ai  well 
•a  bodily  Btrength  and  health.' 

'  The  introduction  of  industrial  traioing*  (says  Mr.  Bowyer. 
IB49)  'has  been  everywhere  attended  bv  a  marked  imprOTement  in 
the  appearance  and  bodily  vigour  of  the  ooya ;  and  their  progreM  id 
their  studies,  ao  far  from  being  retarded  by  it,  has  generally  beeo 
promoted,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  bonn  de- 
voted to  instruction.'  And(Hr.  Browne,  1B49) 'industrial  training 
for  iMiya  ought,  I  am  conviuced,  to  consist  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 

It  IS  remarkable  that  boys  employed  in  field-work  m»he  greiter 
progress  than  those  who  are  not  so  employed,  although  the  latter 
may  give  to  study  nearly  twice  as  much  time  as  the  former.' 

To  break,  then,  the  link  whioh  in  the  mind  of  tlie  pauper  child 
binds  him  to  the  workhouse  ai  a  home,  which  associates  it  in  hli 
mind  with  the  state  of  life  allotted  to  him  and  his  destiny,  — to  take 
from  him  the  stamp  and  impression  of  it, — and  to  emancipate  him 
from  the  regimen  of  its  course  of  thought  and  standard  of  opinion, 
—to  free  him  from  its  pestilent  associations  and  evil  example, — and. 
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* '  Thh  first  Act  was  passed  in  1844.  It  was  unquestionably  the  result 
'^^>-Ck!>ic  report  of  the  assistant  commissioners  published  in  1841; 
p-tuQiarly  8ir  J.  P.  Ka/  Shuttleworth's  account  of  the  Norwood 
^:<istrjii  School.* 
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ilove  al),  to  prepare  hire  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  inde-  t 

pendent  industry,  by  a  judicious  course  of  industrial   training-, — for  ^ 

all  these  objects  a  substitute  is  needed  for  the  workhouse  school.  i 

*  This  fact  has  received  a  practical  recognition  from  the  Lei^is-  ' 
bture  in  the  Act  of  7  &  8  Vic.  c  101,  which  provided  for  the  formation 

of  school  districts  and  district  pauper  schools  where  the   children  ! 

should  be  collected  from  the  workhouses  of  the  district,  instructed 
tn  such  useful  knowledge  as  is  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  trained 
to  industry.* 

*  Thii  Act  gave  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  power  to  form 
^hool  districts.     But  it  affixed  certain  limits  of  area  and  population, 

and  it  provided  that  the  expense  of  startinpf,  to  be  borne  by  the  , 

unions  of  the  district,  should  not  exceed  one -fifth  of  the  entire  annual  ' 

expenses  of  those  unions ;  provisions  which  rendered  the  Act  in- 
operative ;  the  limitations  were  impracticable,  and  no  school  could  \ 
bf  built  for  the  money.  In  1847  an  Act  was  passed  removing  the 
limiution  as  to  cost,  but  depriving  the  Commissioners  of  their 
power  to  erect  the  school  without  the  consent  of  the  guardians  or  a 
ni.\iority  of  them. 

*  Thj.'j  new  condition  has  rendered  the  new  Act  nearly  as  inoperative 

as  the  old  one.     Six  district  schools  only  have  been  formed  in  the 

entire  country.     In  other  respects  the  declared  intentions  of  the 

I^iaiature    remain   without    eflfect.      *  It     is    obvious*    (says    Mr  y 

Temple),  « that  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  district  schools 

are  not  of  a  nature   to    be    readily    appreciated   by    Boards   of  , 

Oiurdians.'     The  object  of  such  schools  is  national ;  iheir  operation, 

to  be  successful,  must  cover  a  large  surface,  and  extend  over  a  long 

period;    and  their  results,  however  certain,  are  remote,  belonging 

rather  to  posterity  than  ourselves.     Coneiderations  of  this  class  are 

tot  likely  to  have  weight  with  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  operation 

iifsuvh  Boards  is  local,  isolated,  and  independent  and  their  function 

Is  temporary,  having  in  view  the  present  necessities  of  the  poor,  and 

^••ie  protection  of  the  present  ratepayers.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with 

posterity. 

'  With  reference  to  the  probable  occupation  of  the  students  of  your 
coriiil  school,  as  masters,  at  some  future  time,  of  district  schools, 
V"Jr  Lordships  provided,  by  your  Minutes  of  1846,  for  the  erection, 
•L  connexion  with  it,  of  'a  model  school  of  industry  for  the  pauper 
[hiilreu  of  some  of  the  London  unions.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  your 
•nttr.tionji  in  this  respect  will  ere  long  be  carried  into  effect, 
^  Jthing^  can  be  more  important  than  to  give  to  your  students  the 
t  nrit  of  that  experience  which  such  a  school  would  offer,  or  to  the 
t^jtjr.try  the  model  of  a  pauper  school  conducted  on  sound  principles. 
'  iijere  were  on  the  1st  of  January  1852,  in  the  597  unions  of 
Ej-c  Olid,  40,537  children,  giving  an  average  of  68  children  of  both 
^^c<  tor  each  workhouse,  a  number  which  had  been  annually  dimi- 
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nithing.  Of  UwM  then  are  31,038.  beng  Al)  ftr  CMt  of  the 
whole,  to  vhom  the  State  Btsada  in  the  place  of  A  puant ;  tliej 
being  orphuM,  or  desertedf  or  the  children  of  pnupers  not  kbie  to 
work.  It  is  to  craftte  tOMiiicrs  ft>r  the  .eiU<»tio«  of  thew. — made 
children  of  the  State  hj  the  Uw  aad  provideoM  of  God,  Mul  b;  the 
commoi]  corneal  and  practioa  of  all  aaea  tad  natians^^-and  pt  those 
otbera  made  destitute  b;  the  **•««  or  the  miafeFtnnea  «rf'  tb^r  parenti, 
irhom  the  State  ha*  adopted,  that  jour  lionbbipB  have  erected  this 
training  school. 

'  In  the  training  of  teachers  for  that  object,  labour  is  an  essential 
element.  Teachers  of  indaatr;  mnst  practise  it,  and  mast  be  inured 
to  it.  A  icboolniaster  onable  to  work  woold  be  slmost  as  much 
misplaced  in  his  Geld  garden  as  one  onable  to  read  and  write  would 
be  in  his  school.' 

Dalittclion  belwcea   Schools  tuUable  for  the  DettUute   Claua  t»d 

PHioDi for  Juvenile  Criminalt, 
It  will  be  almost  impracticable,  having  due  regard  to  reformation, 
to  create  more  than  a  nominal  distJoctioo  in  the  treatment  reqniiile 
in  pauper  schools  and  that  of  district  prisons  for  the  correction  and 
industrial  training  of  juvenile  criminalj,  and  it  would  appear  desir- 
able not  to  create  more  eitabhihmentt  than  ore  abtolntely  tuce**ary. 
Au;  attempt  to  refine  too  much  b;  maintaining  nice  distinction: 
would,  I  fear,  only  tend  to  complicate  measures,  which,  if  simplified, 
might  be  brought  practically  to  bear  upon  the  enormous  Muannt  of 
evil  which  has  to  be  attacked. 

I  feel  some  hesitation  in  offering  an  opinion  upon  a  mbject  on 
nhich  I  have  little  practical  knowleda-e  or  information;  but  m; 
impression  is,  lliat,  as  a  general  principle,  all  schools  and  industrial 
establishments  for  the  destitute  should  be  considered  as  of  one  class. 
This  would  include  all  district  or  pauper  schools  attached  tn 
parochial  unions — the  present  ragged  schools  and  such  establiahmenlj 
as  Red  Hill,  Stretton-on-Duntimoor,  Quatt,  Smith-street  West- 
minster, Sheriff  Watson's  Aberdeen  Schools,  and  anj  others  de- 
voted to  the  moral  and  industrial  training  of  that  lowest  class  of  (he 
population  who  have  no  means  whatever  of  providing  for  themselves. 
With  respect  to  juvenile  criminals,  I  have  already  stated  mj  opi- 
nion that  there  should  be  district  prisons  or  penal  schoob,  with 
appropriate  discipline. 

As  records  discipline  in  the  pauper  and  penal  schools  respectivcl;, 
I  should  take  Parkhurst  as  a  model  for  the  latter,  and  tfae  arroniie- 
ments  at  Red  Hill.  Aberdeen,  Rhuysellede,  and  Mettraj,  aa  a  gmif 
on  which  to  frame  discipline  suilable  for  the  former. 

Very  dllTerent  conditions  will,  however,  have  to  be  dealt  with  in 
counties  and  in  large  towns.  The  scattered  population  of  the  fbrmer 
cannot  be  so  conveniently  collected  as  where  the  natnbera  are  mori: 
concentrated  ;  the  evils  are,  however,  of  less  magnitude. 

As  regards  the  means  of  obtaining  attendance,  I  can  offer  d^ 
opinion  ;  hut  1  am  satisfied  that  the  prac^e  established  bj  Sberif 
Watson  at  Aberdeen  has  been  attended  with  the  very  beat  resulL- 
and  if  measures  for  uniting  the  persuasive  effects  of  fieedtDg  nil) 
instruction  could  he  matured  and  extended,  I  conoMva  that  it  vonlc 
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afford  the  means  of  making  a  greater  Inroad  upon  crime  in  large 
towns  than  has  ever  been  effected. 

*  The  attend/tnce  at  tbe  school,'  says  Mr.  Thomson,  'is  wholly 
voluntary ;  but  the  child  who  is  absent  from  morning  hours  receives 
no  breakfast ;  absent  from  the  forenoon  hours,  receives  no  dinner  ; 
and  if  absent  from  the  afternoon,  receives  no  supper.  And,  influ- 
enced by  these  attractions,  the  attendance  on  the  whole  is  excellent 
—better  than  at  an  ordinary  day-school.' 

Liahiiity  ofParenii  or  Parishes, 

I  have  observed  in  a  former  Report  that — 

'  If  the  advantages  gained  by  a  boy  in  being  committed  to  a  penal 
school  were  appreciated  by  hira,  they  would  be  so  great  as  apparently 
to  offer  a  direct  inducement  to  commit  crime  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  them  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  how  heavily  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  family  presses  on  the  poor,  it  might  be  anticipated  that 
p.irents  would  even  be  led  to  encourage  their  children  in  crime,  and 
that  the  course  most  likely  to  obviate  these  objections  would  be  to 
render  parents  or  parishes  liable  for  the  expense  of  maintenance.  Under 
s«ch  circumstances  the  honest  labourer,  whilst  exerci^-iing  his  discre- 
tion in  the  education  of  his  children  and  deriving  advantage  from 
their  labour,  would  see  those  who  were  disposed  to  neglect  their 
families  compelled  to  take  care  of  them,  or  to  pay  others  for 
d«»in£r  so.* 

There  would,  however,  I  fear,  be  great  difficulty  in  the  general 
enforcement  of  any  such  liability  as  against  the  parent,  but  if  the 
fiari^lies  were  liable  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  operate  as  a 
strong  stimulus  to  all  concerned.  Each  fresh  demand  would  lead 
to  the  is-^ue  of  peremptory  orders  on  the  part  of  local  authorities,  and 
much  activity  in  the  subordinates. 

As  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  much  of  that  which  requires 
rtrnedy  among  the  crowds  of  children  who  infest  streets  of  large 
towns  is  the  result,  to  some  extent,  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents 
or  local  authorities,  it  would  appear  just  that  the  State  should  not 
be  railed  upon  to  bear  the  expenses  of  such  neglect. 

The  Government  now  pay  a  large  sum  to  meet  the  costs  of  trial 
and  maintenance  of  prisoners  ;  and  it  would  be  a  proper  distinction, 
i^  ini«tead  of  paying  the  whole,  the  parents  or  the  immediate  locality 
"Were  held  responsible  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  expenses. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Thomson  observes, — 

*  Another  alteration  required  is  to  enforce  on  able,  but  careless  and 
wicked  parents^  the  duty  which  lies  upon  them  to  feed  and  educate 
tKcir  children.  This  can  be  best  accomplished  by  making  the  Poor 
Law  Board  or  Union,  or  the  Prison  Boards  in  Scotland,  liable  for 
tiie  expense  to  the  industrial  school  in  the  first  instance,  but  with 
r-ojursfc  ag-ainst  the  parents  who  are  neglecting  the  first  and  greatest 
"J"  I  heir  duties. 

*  Power  must  also  be  given  to  send  to  school  all  neglected  children 
— 'dl  found  loitering  in  streets  and  lanes — wliose  parents  take  no 
fi;anreof  them,  but  leave  them  to  grow  up  as  they  may,  untutored 
wid  untaught,  «*ve  in  the  practice  of  crime.  If  the  parents  neglect 
t.«  perform  their  bounden  duty,  then  the  State  may  properly  step  in, 
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loco  nanalU,  AHil  do  the  needfal  froi'k  ;  and  nn^j  tbu  linednjtntifh- 
ble  Interrerence  with  the  parental  ■uthoi-itj-^Jt  is  wily  Mjb^  to  tlw 
parent,  'if  jouvillnot  dUchftrge  theduty  joninre  to^otirphikl,bDtb 
in  the  sight  of  Ood  Hnd  of  mnn,  we,  the  public,  (rill  do  iC  for  jon  ; 
we  will  not  Buffer  jour  child  to  prow  up  a  torment  to  bim«df  txii  Ib 
nil  around  hini ;  we  would  muca  rather  jun  did  jOdt  dvlj  ^urreir, 
but  if  jou  wUt  not,  then  toe  wort. 

*  B;  law,  the  burden  of  uneared  forpatiperchiklreitfeH»atpr«»«nt 
on  the  workhouse,  but  the  poor-law  anthoritiea  arc  not  entitled  to 
expend  their  monej,  unless  under  their  own  inimediaie  Control  |  wid 
power  must  be  giten  them  to  do  bo,  through  the  medium  ofiadtutriil 
Echool  managers.  Thta  will  be  as  adrantageoua  an  it  is  eoonominl. 
Belter  for  the  public,  who  moat  rventuall j  pav in  one  form  or  other, 
to  maintain  the  child  in  an  indnatrral  school  at  4£  a  year,  than  in  a 
poor-bouse  at  10/.  or  12(,  especiillv  as  the  smaller  expenditaregivw 
ever;  projpect  of  making  him  a  useful  member  of  tbe  cunmiQmtT, 
and  the  larger  gives  little  cope  of  ever  raisinjjp  hi»  ^ove  th«  pauper 

A  good  old  Saion  principle,  difficult  to  enforce  iB  tbe  pretent  daj, 
is  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Carleton  Tufnell  in  his  report  on  Parociiial 
Union  Schools  for  1851.     He  says  : — 

*  Guardians  are  not  always  so  open  to  (Considerations  of  tittiiBatcas 
of  immedialt  economy ;  and  many  a  pauper  who  (tow,  before  his 
death,  corts  bis  parish  lUOf.  or  200/.  might  hare  lived  without  relief, 
had  a  difTrrent  education,  repreiented  perhsipa  bv  the  additional 
expense  of  a  single  pound,  been  bestowed  upon  nim  in  Ua  youth. 
This  is  strictly  relriliutive  justice  ;  and  1  think  it  wotikl  be  good 
pulicv  to  inci'euse  its  effect,  and  would  give  a  prodigioua  atimalo*  to 
the  diffusiim  of  education,  if  the  expense  of  every  cricDiiin),  while  in 
prison,  were  reimbursed  to  the  country  by  the  pariih  in  which  be  bad 
a  Mttlement.  What  a  stir  would  be  created  in  any  pariafa  bv  tke 
receipt  of  a  demand  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tbe  Home 
Department  for  80/.  fur  the  support  of  two  criminals  daring  the  past 
vear  [  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  tocalitj  whetvj  they  had  been 
brought  up  would  be  immedialtly  investigated,  perhaps  some  wretch- 
ed hovels,  before  unregarded,  made  known,  and  moaiw  taken  to 
educate  and  civilize  families  that  had  brought  such  grievous  tantion 
OD  the  parish.  The  expense  of  keeping  criminals,  as  of  paupers, 
must  be  borne  somewhere  ;  and  it  seemn  more  Juat  that  it  dionld  fall 
OD  those  parishes  whose  neglect  has  probably  eaaied  the  crime  than 
on  the  general  purse.' 

Disposal  of  Juvenile  Cbimihh-' 
Tbe  real  difflcalty  with  crimioali  will   arise  o 
their  fentencea;  for  it  will  be  of  little  avail  to  ii 
destitute  children,  uule.>s  tbey  are  aaiisted,  oi 
of  on  discharge,     in  uiakin 


In  making  anj  such  provisio 
nttT  the  objection  made  by  Li 


very  senou 

Morally  and  looially  a  ^reat  advantage  would  be  secured  by  placing 
a  boy  in  a  situation  and  circumstances  m  which  ha  oould  afterwards 
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pnrn  an  honest  livelihood  ;  and  I  tliink  this  consideration  should 
"utiveh^'-h  difficulties  and  objections,  vhich,  perhaps,  after  all,  would 
not  h.ive  so  much  influence  on  the  criminal  population  as  might  be 
antii  ipated.  I  should  be  dis^posed,  therefore,  to  make  the  trial,  and 
preserve  the  deterring  effect  of  a  sentence  by  subjecting  the  offender 
t*»  A  lung  couri>e  of  discipline. 

A  «-ertain  proportion  of  boys  who  have  been  subjected  to  correc- 
tive diticipline  aDd  instruction  A>r  periods  of  from  one  to  three  years 
HiL^bt,  afttjr  due  inquiry  as  to  the  means  of  support  and  emj>loy?nent, 
i'^-  dj«.p(»sed  of  ID  this  country.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Wright,  of  Man- 
ci  vsier,  prove  this.  The  experience  of  the  convict  prison?,  from 
which  men  are  occasionally  discharged,  is  also  in  favour  of  it ;  but 
i  tbijik  the  main  opening  will  be  in  emigration. 

in  ci>n.«*ideriDg  the  measures  ueces&ary  for  the  final  disposal  of  the 
f- '.»',  Uiore  dirliculties  would,   however,  arise  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
^iiii?jr,.ctory  employment  either  at   home  or  abroad,  if  he  were  sent 
•i»rrti  trom  a  priiiou,  than  if  he  were  sent  from  an  induitrial  hcliool. 
Tu  obviate  this,  I  would  recommend  that  a  prisoner,  having  gone 
t  rou^'h  a  certain  period  of  his  sentence,  in  a  district  prison  or  pvnal 
-  hoi^j,  safficieDt,   as  a  general  rule,  for  his  correction,   and  the  ar- 
9'ireirjent  of  industrious  habits,  a  portion  of  the   ientence  might  be 
'i'i^antageously  remitted,  not  only   with  a  view  to  obtain  the  power 
'J  imposing  coaditioo:^  on  his  releiise,   but  to  oj)erate   as  an  encou- 
r.ift'iaent  during  tlie  time  he  was  under  discipline.      I  should,  there- 
iJi^,  propose  that  a  boy  should  pass  from  a  distriot  prison   to  the 
'  -tr.ci  school,  and  be  disposed  or  from  thence  on  the  plan  now  in 
<  >^ration  at  Ued  Hill. 

Av^uuiing  that  there  were  only  one  class  of  schools  for  paupers, 
^n  ohjectiun  might  be  taken  lo  this  plan  on  the  ground  that  children 
01  nijiiHst  but  poor  parents  uouid  thus  become  niixed  up  with  cri- 
t .  iiai  lioysw  If  evil  is  to  be  apprehended  from  such  a  course,  it 
«i  ii:iit  be  greatly  checked  by  classirtiation ;  but,  priutically,  I  do  not 
i  Nik  much  inconvenience  would  result.  1  found  this  opinion  upon 
:!e  experience  of  the  Philanthropic  at  Red  Hill,  and  upon  some 
-»  ^  Jiiiiitance  with  the  charaeter  of  the  bovs  at  Parkhurst. 

A  further  reason  against  the  validity  of  such  an  objection  would 
' ' .  that  any  boy,  on  discharge  from  prison,  is  entitled  to  go  to  his 
1  ^ri^h  school,  and  to  mix  with  all  who  attend  there;  or,  if  destitute. 

•  ii  taken  into  the  workhouse,  or  would  be  sent  to  a  district  indus- 
t'  al  school,  as  a  luatter  of  cour:^.*. 

i  litre  appears  no  reason  why  tlie  same  facilities  should  not  be 
if '."(ir^d  in  a  systematic  maniier.  My  own  impression  is,  that  a  boy 
»*  .  J  1.J5  gone  through  one  or  two  years  strict  dUvipline  at  a  penal 
^■-'fn  or  prison  would  be  more  exem}>Uiry  in  his  condui  t,  more 
^^.taiile,  and,  in  all  respects,  better  conclucted  than  the  class  of 
I    t^r  children  in  such  a  school,  who   had  not  undergone  such  pre- 

•  uj  iii-fipline  and  instruction. 

h  ^.i}ing  this,  however,  I  would  qualify  it  by  observing  that  I 
'  -  iiae  that  such  as  were  convicted  of  serious  criujCH,  and  the  few 
L    .ntrs  who  proved   to  be  incorrigible,  under   a  hng  sentence  of 

•  iri-^.r.rnent,   would  be  specially   dealt   with,   and  not  sent  to  the 
i  >j^'r  schvyoi  at  all. 


■' 
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The  Act  17  uiA  18  Vict.  cap.  88,  for  the  better  care  end  reforma. 
tion  of  jouthful  offenders  in  Gr*at  Britein,  is  a  first  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and,  if  due  efTect  bu  given  to  it*  provisions,  it  mav  br 
anticipated  that  many  of  the  more  crying  evils,  wbiub  have  been  so 
long  endured,  may  be  diminished." 

There  can  be  no  more  appropriate  recorded  fact  to  folliw 
this  extract  from  Lieut.  Gol.  Jebb'a  Report,  than  that  furnished 
by  the  next  passage,  extracted  from  TAe  Ragged  School  Union 
Magazine,  for  November,  195-i,  describing  the  "Industrial 
Home  for  Outcast  Boys,  Belvedere  House,  Belvedere  Road, 
Lambeth,  Hungerford  Bridge,  South,  London  ": — 

"To  any  one  desirous  of  visiting  the  Institation.  the  onlv  direction 
needful  to  be  given  is,  to  cross  over  Hungerford  Bridge  from  north 
to  south.  He  will  see  before  him.  as  he  approaches  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  a  large  hoard — surmounting  a  nouse  which  itself  rise* 
somewhat  above  the  neighbouring  buildings — on  which  is  written  (he 
name  of  I  be  Asylum. 

Indeed,  its  situation  is  its  best  advertisement,  as  it  so  stands  ibal 
foot  passengers  to  and  from  the  Railway  must  pass  bv  its  dour. 
Tbe^  constantly  step  in  for  a  few  minutes,  which  the  Commillee 
rejoice  to  perceive,  as  they  well  know  that  even  a  few  minutes  of 
personal  inspection  on  the  part  of  an  intelligent  visitor,  cannot  fail 
■t  once  to  reveal  to  him  the  spirit  of  energy  and  originality  ihit 
pervades  the  establishment. 

It  is  especially  worth  while  to  visit  it  just  now,  becanseofthe  marked 
and  striking  contrast  between  its  older  inmates  and  a  hatch  of  new 
comers — drvveor  A«n/ would  perhaps  be  the  more  suitable  appellation, 
considering  the  way  in  which  tht-y  were  gathered  together,  and  the 
place  from  which  some  oftbein  were  taken,  Mr.  Driver  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  having  looked  in  one  night,  between  eleven  bil) 
twelve  o'clock,  at  tlio  wfll-known  Night  Refuge  in  Field  Lane,  were 
preparing  to  depart,  when  their  conversation  with  the  master  turn^i 
upon  the  fact  of  a  number  of  those  who  failed,  for  various  reason?, 
to  obtain  admission  into  the  Refuge, being  accustomed  to  crawl  throug'b 
aholejustopfiosite— leading  down  somewhere  beneath  the  TJMSed road- 
way of  Victoria  Street— and  remain  under  ground  till  morning.  Ther 
then  went  over  to  the  hole,  and  callt'd  out  in  order  to  aacertain 
if  there  were  any  boys  there,  and  to  ask  them  to  come  out  and  show 
themselves.  Reassured,  by  (he  familiar  voice  of  the  Refuge  Ma.-ler, 
that  this  invitation  was  no  vwve  on  the  part  of  the  police,  they  crept 
out  one  after  anothiT  to  the  number  of  fourteen.  After  some 
conversation,  Mr.  Driver  selected  four  of  them,  whom  he  told  lo 
come  to  him  on  the  following  morning.  They  came,  and  ore  nn» 
with  him,  at!  well  us  several  oi hers  collected  In  a  somewhat  s'milai 
"ay.  The  next  night  Mr.  Driver,  happening  to  be  again  out  in  th.ii 
direction  with  another  of  iha  Committee,  pointed  out  the  hoU 
as  the  plate  where  the  fourteen  boys  had  emerged  from  ihi 
liowils  of  the  eaitb.  Wonilering  what  sort  of  cavern  tt  mu;i 
be  to  bold  so  many,  the  latter  gentleman  suggested  an  iinmt 
diate   desi-ftit.      Whereupon,    fetching  a  lad  from  the   Refuge   ti 
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act    i3    pioneer,    and    sending  him    in   first   with    a   Hglit,    they 

]»ref'urtd  to  follow,  each    divesting  himself  of  coat  aw d  hat  for  the 

[MirjKkse.     Legs  foremoat  was  the  order  of  the  day — or  rather  nig-ht — 

Hith  iserpent-like  movement,   down   a  sloping  passage  about  six  feet 

long.     Then  a  sort  of  arched  vault,  about  3^  feet  high,  5  j  long,  and 

fJ  hroad,  received  the  exploring  party,  now  reinforced  by  the  Refuge 

M.L-iter,   who  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  paying  his  first 

visit  to  thia  rival  establishment.     Two  lads  only  were  /ound  to  have 

taken  up  their  quarters  here  upon  this  occasion.     The  conversation 

that  ensued  turned  chiefly  upon  the  measures  which  had  become 

necessary  to  defeat  the  tactics  of  the  police^  whose  plan  of  operations 

-<*^med  to  have  been,  by  the  use  of  stones  and  other  projectiles,  to 

fcr*.^  the  besieged  to  *  come  out  of  it.*      A  well-constructed  barricade 

of  large  stones   attested  the  engineering   slcill  of  the  latter,  which, 

whiKst  it  narrowed  the  entrance  and  curtailed  the  interior  space, 

was  deemed  amply   to   compensate   for   these  disadvantages  by  the 

unTnunity  from  assault  which  it  secured*     There  was  plenty  of  btraw 

In  the  place ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  English  spirit  u£ 

order  appeared  to  have  penetrated  even  into  this  dark  and  tiisinal 

retreat,  as  the  visitors  were  given  to  understand  that  a  cert<iin  rude 

c<i'le  of  regulations  prevailed,  and  that  only  on  rare  occasions,,  and 

vthen   the    hole   was  filled   to   suffocation,    would   a  general  scuttle 

cnme — the  nature  of  which,  under  such  circumstances,  can  be  more 

ia>i]y  imagined  than  described." 

Amongst  the  other  important  progressive  movemeiils  of  the 
Uiiarter,  iu  the  Puiformatory  cause,  we  must  record  the  cliarge 
^lejivered  by  Baroi)  Alderson  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Yorkshire 
at  the  last  \Yinter  Assizes,  which  was  entirely  in  favor  of  Re- 
fnrniatory  Institutions.       We  have  but  one  objection  to  make 
J )  Uiis  charge,  it  seeincJ  formed  in  all  its  points  upon,  and  to 
liive  derived  its  inspiration,  and  all  the  knowledge   contained 
i'l  it,  from  a  very  clever,  but  very  theoretical  book — Dr.  Comb's 
P/lnnples  of  Criminal  Legislature.        If  Baron  Alderson  had 
>:uilied  the  subject   raflior  than  the  book,    he   would   have 
kiiowu   that  all  wortli  notice  in  Mr  Comb's  work,  so  far  as 
l^-i^is^ldtion   is  concerned,  has  been  mucli  more  ably  and  more 
'.»i^elv  urjxed  by  other  writers  more  conversant  by    study   and 
puftsiiou  with  the  question  before  him;  men  with  no  disput- 
ti  pliysiological  theories  to  advance;  men  founding  their  state- 
nauis   upou   the    proved    results  of  long,    and    anxious    ex- 
n'iii nation    and    of  every  authority  worthy   of    consideration. 

L'pon  the  question  of  Prison  Discipline,  no  man  living  is 
V.  rthy  of  attention  before  the  Rev.  John  Field,  Chaplain  of 
luo  Berkshire  Gaol.  Devoting  bis  attention  aiul  his  great 
i^'jity  to  this  important  question,  his  claims  upon  our  notice 
are  three- fold, for  he  addresses  us  as  aCliristian,  as  a  patriot,  and 


I 
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cwi^t  jiotkrts.qs,  4.1ifl  iJH5qil9if*6pica>Df ibiB-voHcst— Awn 
SHfiipime,. ,  f/ie ,  Ji^c^'jtiMi  v.IiMiv4^  .ffmiei;ti4ji'  ani,oiier 

tiun, jd<)f ing  tHpwt  ,^qsrfeqr<:e£'ihi*jpa(apfabtt-^OMrvaliM* 

Jfr.:  2bofa,'ti>  Dmbey  ami  Sm,  wto  4ot  tore  [terplned, 
«hai  Bailed  h}i.thR'j«l«iKiBefDtMb!ft>f'<p(ditical  tnd  economic 

the.  BHtMh  UgislvlUa  wjitfl. adctd,  "  vttaiiilnivnMlda  iiith 
our  Convicts?"  To  supply  the  answer  to  this  quettioi»  ia  tSta 
aim  of  Mr.  Field's  j)an]nnl«t — and  be  i:oi)$idcrs,t}i^t  our  cou> 
victs  ace  easily  de*lt  situ,, and  may  in. most  casea,De  reformed, 
by  a  caiefully  conducted  separata. iOifitiaOBmeiU,  foe  pcriode  of 
not  less  than  twelve  months  dnnition."  'Whftteepimte  impri- 
Boiloient  is,  ail  readers  of  ThbIiIISb  QirARteALt  Bevibw 
know,  as  we  liave  frequently  referred,  ti(,  and  quoted  from,  the 
admirable  works  of  out  good  |fiend^t^¥BQv.]ilr.£'ielil,ftud4.1ie. 
'Rtv.  Mr.  Ktitgsinill :  devoted  to  tjilaxu^ecty  and  Ut  tha  Mncidh- 
tian  of  th« Convict  9yet*m;a  paper ippett^tJirColirlatrt'nuitibCT, 

-Mr.  Field,  ia'his  puinphlet^  pjcct^  to  fliir  preSent.syEl[em  of 
Coif  vict  treatment,  DectiusB  i^egntains  two  ipi^niiiient  evil-s  . 
IstgtUe  term. of  thfi'Oonviot's  separate  MnfinemeBbiv  iiisuScieni : 
2nd, 'the«i^mit[ion  of  hie  spiAeifG«'i^'^eifdei«dane«rt>in;«n4 
so*  dSpendelit"  iiiiori  citBumsffcutes  as'lo  ^revehl;  J)trWaHettl 
refbrtniition.  ■     :  '  ',,         ,  ■',,,"    '[,_'  ,.  '."|  "'|',^ ,  .    , 

^p  pre^we  tj»t  fev  Kho>r9Hi]  tbia  Aec«rd  aKiignwuUiof 
ths'a^unieots.iib  favor- bf,'ai>d' off-  thrg^dt  ndtborttyiduejite)^' 
lliei  npinidno'iof  thotie  Vhti  naveMfb  thri  i(ys<feiji  ■  'tSt.  Fielif'  ■ 

Blidri'lj' 'refeW' to 'litany  Slid  jflatly' .()b)pcts  to  h.'rtflfl  :-*jget»' 

coiidt^mns  .ooc  gtijtfy^.of 'iipirluipai  «  Srst  |otrejice,.:(o,i.%^e.  ■ 
monlliB  isepai^tg  coiifiti«ilwntv  ^i  jiet.lentfUttea' tW  «ailvieL  . 
grown  hardpiied  in  crime,   and  rendered  '«Br«l^Mt)f'-JtApfsM)^- 
m*Titlh««ffh'fl3ftH'c8'ofWihfrfiterid;ttt'fetttliSiB(hdnfliaw^pfltBi. 
tioii  bcforclicJiS'i^t^' tTiep»^h^/ul39rrapt^.'  'Ayite^'.^li^^  .^ 

are.jjrged  wilJi.Kr..  iFteld'a.Fell  Jsuowb  abilityi  *wii .iJe,, villi .■v 
equal  lunse,,  objects^to  tfae^vof  liberathtgi*  ti(H^el,iforA(iQml. 
conduct,  before  hisiull  l«rm  of  punishment «hyi-faev& expired. 
He'asfeerti'ttoitesftiteiiife'Aefi^ydH^^lh^J^lllje-fei^yj^ 
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it,  for  a  period  of  ten  yearSi  and  Uber&te  them  at  the  end  of 
fh  ^ears  if  their  condaot  shall  appear  to  entitle  tliem  to  this 
clemency.  This^  he  says,  is  tantamocmt  to  telling  the  prisoner 
that  the  law  compels  the  judge  to  sentence  for  tins  period  of 
ten  years,  but  a  sltir  is  cast  opoA  the  law  by  the  fact  that  the 
prisoner  knows  that  ftte  or  six  years  of  reasonably  good  con- 
doct  will  secare  him  his  liberation,  because,  in  effect,  the 
prijoneis  know  that  cither  by  reformation  or  by  hypocrisy, 
they  can,  by  oar  present  code,  secure  their  pardon 
earlier.  For  Mr.  Field's  'afgnments  in  sopport  of  his 
views,  and  for  his  indispatable  authorities  and  proofs,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  pamphiet,  as  published  by  Longman ;  but 
Mr.  Field's  remedies  for  checking,  if  possible^  the«e  evils  are 

^'That  the  first  and  second  of  these  proposals  would  occasion  some 
considerable  outlay  iB  provtdinflf  t))e  required  places  of  confinement, 
^c.)  may  b^  eoBGtfded^  although  the  moveable  prisons  designed  bj 
Col.  J  ebb  greatly  reduce  the  expenoe  ;  whilst  his  valuable  reports 
show  that,  as  respects  the  second  stagre  of  the  convicts'  treatment, 
tk  cost  of  maintenance  may  be  repaid  by  their  labour  in  the  culti- 
vation of  waste  lands,  or  in  the  construction  of  important  works. 
The  provision  now  required  ought,  however,  to  have  been  long  »ince 
ci^,  and  it  IB  both  the  duty  ani  the  interest  of  the  nation  t»  effect  it 
wiihout  delay*  Jt  wouUi  be  easy  to  prove  the  economy  of  n  really 
correct] re  svatem  of  penal  discipline^  whatever  cost  might  be  at  first 
Iccurred ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  )oss  sustained  by  adhering  to  plans  which  are  inefficient.  In 
<^tlierp4|res,  I  have  shown  Ihe  truth  of  these  remarks,  whilst  more 
aHW  writers  have  oonfti^B»M|  th^m«*  Bvi,  we  have  much  reason  to 
k^f^  from  a  Christii^n  natioi^  that  an  enlarged  philanthropy  and  a 
of>riM:iou>ness  of  obligation,  will  ere  long  efifect  that  which  self-interest 
W  failed  to  accomplish.  Only  let  these  feeling  be  aroused,  and 
tie  country  vbidh  iA  reeeot  days  consecrated  millions  to  the  mann- 
mi&sioB  of .  hs^  qoIoiuaI;  fliftVM^.  andwyw  devotes  millions  more  to 
prevent  oppressifHv  .And,  4e  mintnif)  the  righta  of  a  comparatively 
^ill'k'ii  sLuy,  ^iU  feel  impelled  alike  by.  charity  and  justice  to  pro- 
V' it  ample  meani  by  which  those  whom  it  condemns  to  servitude, 
towever  desenredly  pekial,  may  be  tescned  or  released  from  a  ftir 
oiort  baneful .  riairery.i^u;&e  thraldom  ef  vice  and  the  vrretohv^d 

^>^'ii^  0^  haWtviJ  crijpe- . - 

i^^tiv,  as  respects  the  4japosal  of  our  convicts  when  the  appointed 
t^nn  of  correction  has  expired.  Now^  although  our  colonists  in 
^ -eral  cannot  or  will  not  receive  them,  yet  the  inhabitants  of 
y^^t^m  AustmliA  vre  not  merely  willing^  but  wiping  for  the 
bnugrAtion.cf  jiWnt  i^itfi^thifd  of  the  aumbar  who  in  England  and 

"  *  See  artideJn  laet  Ko;  (CXIXV.)  of  Edia.  Bev. ;  also  last  two  Nes. 
(^V.  XVI.)  of  Iri^  Quarterly  Beview." 
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Wmlea  u-e  aaDiwllj  Kotooeed  citbar  to.nMwl  Mrritalviir  Irwupar- 
talion.  6uppoain|{  Ihea  (heir  desire  to  be  granted,  we  httre  still  Iti 
provide  every  year  for  about  1500.  Tq  binUh  these  meb  uid  form 
■  colony  ufBuch  extiiiiMTelf  U  (oo  ob}«otioM&bte  to  be  contemp1il<^'li 
whilst  bolh  juBtioe  and  aarojArtiii  ua  ta  fovee  Ihom  oa  cobaiits 
who  refuse  tbeu  »  welwme.  lAre  we.then  drivtto  to  the  disMtruiu 
alterDative  of  mnding  them  hack  to  their  former  hauuti]  and  uf 
tiibjectirig  them  to  reoewed  temptatioDi  under  circuinstMices  ma^t 
adverse  to  th«r  welfare  ?  That  the  majority  having  been  under  the 
disaphn^  proposed,  «ouM,  whea  ditehaTgAd  at  tfae  oonpletioa  o( 
their  ient«o<e.  ba  roallt  reformed,  1  •BtMtoia  ao  dusbt.  But  thtt 
their  reformatio D  would  in  tius.oaae  ba . abort -liTed  I  feel  equiJlj 
conlident.  More  than  thi*.  Although  I  trust  th«t  roaay  of  lhiu« 
convicts,  hy  Ood's  bleating  on  means  ofhis appointment,  would  hav? 
been  truly  ooaverted  from  the  error  of  their  ways  and  hare  become 
•incere  Christians,  still  what  pcesumption  woald  be  implied  Id  look- 
ing for  steadfaatneM  in  such  recent  convertOi  if  they  are  cooipclicd 
to  revisit  and  dwell  amidst  sceuet  which  present  at  tver^r  turn  wme 
rvtrospeot  of  licentiotu  plca.iiu«,and  are  a*  conatiuitiy  suggflative  of 
vice ;  and  if,  whilst  thus  snrroundtd  with  allurements,  they  are 
tuddenlf  espoaed  to  the  saduolive  wiles  of  formtr  wicked  auociatrs, 
rendered  xaore  dangeeoui  by  the  ohiUing  oontempt  aad  distrust  of 
bettra  men.  This  must  not.be.  The  convict's  return  to  his  former 
home  and  bis  renewed  intercourse  with  old  connections,  instead  of 
.btdng  promoted,  must  as  much  as  possible  be  preventedi 

Aasuming  then  that  a  i^ange  of  character  has  baen  elected,  it 
will  be  invariably  arCCompaDied  by  a  sensQ  of  shame,  with  the  creatioD 
or  revival  of  some  BBlf-re«peat.  Hence  there  must  be  m  desire  to 
shun  and  escape  from  those  plaoea  and  persons  that  can  only  remind 
the  liharaled  conviot  of  guilt  and  dcKradation.  Let  this  feeling  be 
excited  and' fostered  from  the  tirst  day  of  his  correotive  discipline, 
and  when  he  is  rdeasedi  it  will  commonly  be  to  confirMCd  aiid 
powerful,  that  he  will  suffer  blmost  any  privation  and  endure  bard- 
ship,  rather  than  enoonnter  sooin,  or  be  r<^arded  with  that  fuipicion 
whi^  moat  attach  to  him  amongst  those  acfjuainted  with  his  sntece- 
dent  life.  There  may  be  a  few  cbIcb  in  which  some  oirotmutances 
OMUMOted  with  thefunily  of  tfaecriminal  would  indtoe  him  to  ret)srn 
borne,  .and  perhaps  tend  te  prevent  his  relapse;  uid  tothase  rare 
eaccption*  itmiglit  be  permitted  with  safely.  Butt  in  geoeral,  if, 
after  dissuasion,  die  convict  be  determined  to  return  to  former 
BBsociatioos,  that  resoiution  of  itself  might  well  be  deemed  to  indioate 
the  absence  of  reformalioi,  and  the  probability  of  his  rectirrenoe  ro 
aeonna  of  orimel  In  the  case,  then,  of  these,  sofar  fron  present- 
ing a  gratuity,  or  discouraging  any  vigilance  «f  the'pslioe,  let  the 
fornur  be  mtirely  witUield,  and  everv  footstep  of  men  so  uDproais- 
ingaudwayward  be,  osmuchaspoitiDle,  watched.  This  is  required 
alike  by  their  own  pcrveraensss  and  for  Uie  prot«ctioD  of  othars. 

Saab  rem lattoBs  of  course  presuppase  and  oeceasarily  inralve  a 
prooiBon^elther  fortbe  «a«vict's  emigtatim,  or  for  bi»  employ meDt 
somewhure.in  this  oonntr.y,  uatil  his  lost  -character,  shall  hare  been 
redeemed.    Aiid  if  4hc  mtU-bdng  ai  these  eiforses  aad  the  tafbt;  of 
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shotildlw  rWoonHmled;  «td  iwtead  ofi'fi'Mirt^  gfrWwhen  Kw 

ri>rth-c)cpiMft«d«Mli1y  u  u  aiddirkin  tti  m^,  until— 4u ft  ^iwri) 
nil£U-aboiitt*o'7earrbaraatapKeri,irh*n  it  Bitght  b«  w«H-bMto4«i}, 
SDdwMridteeHMFpropniyexwnded,  of,  ptrhnpn,  form  th«  nWf^^ 
ta-vbioh  Mringt  ni^t  be' added.  Thui,  without  being  ttniscti,  ■• 
at'  proMBtf  tha  giwtutt?  itoald  ptoVe  in  otanj  nepeiMa  a  pertnuient 


We  have  Masoii  to xtaUi  tM  a  IBill  will  b*  intcoduefid  inlo 
PafliBiaent '  during  tlie  [tnseHb  6rs>ion,  bj  an  English 
Catmty  Member,  flJr  tlleputfioseof  stcnriiig  tlic'more  s]>eril3' 
trial  and '  pniiishmciit  uT  f.arcenj  in  certain  c?ses,  'Wc 
BincertJj' truel  tliHtjtlie.  provi^yufl  of'fw.iBilU  w.Ut'i  it.sWl 
hav«  becMBB  an  Act  of  I'uliamenti  may  mob,  likt*  th&  >  ^oMti- 
fid-  O^ndtr^  rtct,^  concluded^  by'  the  vteiK>e  cfiirflmUg  lis 
op-KMliOn  to  Great  Britain:  TtieFC'iano  \^fT  attending  bur 
Irisli  Circuits,  who  has  not  felt  re^rel.tliat  tiie  public  moncj* 
sliqiild  be  wasted  in  ths  proKQutiaiit  aiid  tliQ  valmtble  Man: 
of  jnron  aqvandeired  intlip.tri&lc:^(H)tty  oues^mudtibotvatiit- 
abt&fbr  the  Petty  Sewimis;'  or  at  all  events,  In'thp  Tcry  'higti- 
est  9lass  ofsiiclj  cases,  to,  the  C^unrter  Sessions,  jEefctrirjg  to 
Buca. Closes  as  thessi  wi  ^  tjii)  ^H'uctpC  thie  Bill  to.wj^ipli.  we 
have-referredfiMr^  field  wnte9:i —  i      ■        :  t    ■ 


Haof  pUunibte,  and  some  ev«n  sound^  argumeoti,  ma;  Le* 
advanced- in -npBorl  af  a  priaoipk  wkioh>  with  n«nwbo  witncM 
it«  practical   «8mM,    irUI  We  litUe   influeocvt  or  ihair  v<i^t  • 


ot ortt^L'^''  ^^^"^^  ^^  .*?'*  «^'  Utree.per«iniV  *id  Wcan«";• 
qu^Dt  coorjtiwii  ana  .punwhttwm-ctfanviiinocaiit  party...  «utr 

trroneaiu  ^^Oiet*,  we  »*T  .^eU.fceliew  4hat..  whilst  .^t-ii^es.  of 

r?l-f  ^"V-nT*  ^^  *''*''  ^^"^  ®^««»^"«  ^'•^  '^'-^  at  present,  they 
';i^  V^/^'"  1es«  frequent   when  a  consciousness  of^greater  re- 
iK^sibil.ty  would  1*^  Pi'oducea  In  the  BUnd  of  those  iri vested  with 
eo^tfiniied  airtbority.    ,t€i. «*  alfio..aiark  Uie  effect.crfwithhoidirw  I 
his  jumdictioa.  4^ui  ■  w^  #hall  see.  Ibat  'mjuryt4>  ap  equal  amou^  ; 

e.^cL.ted  to   the  magistracy^the  warrant  o^  even  one  being  suffi- 
cent  j-^and  whereas  this  is  now  exercised  in  cases  of '  suspicion,  ' 
^  pnmdf^  gnilu  tethe  dbtrimeirt  bf  every  prisoner  who  sub! 
-^.^ueuily  la  found  not  guilty,  that  iojurj  would  be  prev^t^  by 

Le  UKa^sure  proposed,  since  .the  signature  .of  two  juatices  would. 
J.'^tFT"]"^'^'  be  required,. and  much  more  conclusive  evidence 
^ouM  be  demanded  for  the  conviction  than  for  the  committal  of  ' 
a  person  charged  with  ^rimei  Heticfe,  the  stigma  of  such  eom. 
ii;^tai,  wtueii  no  flubse^ntnt  acqiibtal  8drve«  entirely  to  eftaoe,  and 
ti.^  miamy  w^nse^uent  Mpoi,  vra^gniwent  at  the  felon's  bar,  which 
1^  'nf  survivey  the  cttiprifs  release,  would  both  be  prey^nted. 

l>ut  my  object  in  thus  Appendix  is. not  so  much  to  advocate  the 
I-roposed  measure  5ti*elf— advantageous  aJr,  I  trust;  It  would  prove 
-^  to  deprecate  those  ineffectual  punishtnfeata  irhioh  Uvi  too 
c  'lamonly  awarded  on  summary  convictions.  .  I  have  often  en- 
ueavoured  to  show;  by  argumeljW,  statistical  returns,  and  other  . 
^vi'lenc-e,  tha^  imprisonments,  the  duration  of  «^hich  is  too  short  to  ^ ' 
*n  >rd  means  ot  correction,  must  tend  to  increase  the  number  and 
atractv  of  crimes.^  and  without  Repeating  proofs  of  this,  I  claim 

ne  rt-ader  s  permission  to  insert  a  paragraph  from  a  recent  publK    " « 
^I'm  in  which  I  suggested  what  appears  to  be  the  only  remedy  tor    - 
a  rracrice  so  pregnant  With  disa^itrous  consequences  •_'  We  ear.rt- 
j-*iv  pray  that  short  t^rins  of  imprisonment  may  never'be  imposed.     ' 
-•  iievmg  that,; in  most  cases,  Tes6  evU  WoaW  result  if  for  the  first 

or   even    th^.  SAnnV^r)    i^it^lt^r*    ^4*,.«:,A      -.^-J* • ■     .    ^  .      f 


.  .  .iinu.,  uyt-3  uusaraenau'rausrciemoraiise.     .     .'  .'    V    But 
m  depreating>  ^entene'e  tb  sh6rt  impHsdnttietit,  ^Veri' (I'nder' 
U^.onrahle  cft'cum^taiices,  we  do  hoti  fO^'A  first  offenxie,  Advocate 


-,  ..uui  lo  society  ana^  me  otrend^r.      w^  tnay,  however,  affirm     ! 
rht  tt:e  ^ncoijrag'^metit  to  cnbe,  ifhi<?h'tlle  exedptl'brt  frt)m  purii.sh-     ' 
t-r.t  commoDly'aflfbrd^,  "^^dutd  t6^as  eflfedl^ially  prtx^^nted;  ahdt'b^  "' 
preatfr  evj]  ofiUaposSiig  g^cK  a  toea^dre  as.  whilst  SriadeqUate  tor' '^  ' 
•^^'^rtction,  most  iDevitably  desgrade,  would  be  Jikewis^  ^voided,;  if;/ 


In 


^~T""    "T      'I"       **  *      "       *'    ''        "'    "       ■■■--(-fj       f^      t-ii       -  1  r.    I    i||i 
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npoa  rt«  firil  tmvietiim  btwUIJ  deliDqnmta^Md  mMMMMMnts  (nr 
those  eonneted  of  cartain  larixniu)  Iht  effaie*  tetrw  reeorded  bal 
the  penally  impewted — to  be,  however,  iuAieled  io  >  cvnnJaftre 
^tanner  and  degree,  if  the  offender  beeanu  agmn  amtnable  lu  the 
cMffll  nf  lam.  T^iB  wonlil  be  onlj  an  eitmsion  of  the  prioriple 
md  adaptUlon  of  the  pmotim  now  pttraaed  in  our  criminal  courts, 
where,'  tapon  a  felon   beiw  foand  guilty,  a  prCTiom  eanvietion  t^ 

Erored  anil  an  aggraTated  penal tj  airaFded  ;  the  only  difTerent^e 
ein^,  that  the  offender  in  the  ewe  proposed  nontd  be  destitute  of 
that  Apology  for  his  reappearance  at  the  bar  which  a  former  sen- 
tence to  a  sbort  Knd  Jneffieiflilt  term  of  imprisonment  may  nni 
tmflreqnently  afford.  Nor  must  the  obierration  be  withheld,  that 
if  the  learned  judges  and  other  magislrBtee  of  our  land  were  at 
well  acqaiioted  with  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  punishments 
decreed  aa  they  are  familiar  with  jurisprudence  and  the  provision* 
of  our  penal  code,  that  discretionary  power,  with  which  they  are 
so  properly  imefted,  wherehy  many  meqnalities  of  the  law  are 
adjusted  and  eqaity  promoted,  would  be  sUll  furlbn-  evereued  ; 
and,  at  all  event],  in  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  convicts,  thni 
which  is  now  alleged  as  an  aggravation  of  guilt,  would  be  oflpn 
rather  regarded  as  an  eztennation  of  the  crime.  Upon  a  first  ccn- 
viction  the  circumntances  sometimes  indicate  that  the  character  ia 
not  depraved,  and  are  thought  to  justify  a  mitigated  peiwlty,  ami 
one  is  accordingly  inflicteit — short  in  its  duration,  therefore  to- 
suflicient  for  improvement — light,  perhaps,  in  its  nature,  but  lajt- 
I ng  in  its  degradation.  And  to  what  can  the  re-conviction  witli 
so  much  reason  be  ascribed  as  to  a  previous  imprisonment,  which 
deprived  the  convict  of  Belf-respect  and  of  reputation  ;  a^d  having 
despoiled  him  of  these  occasional  safegiiords  of  honesty,  gave 
additional  power  in  temptation  when  again  presented,  whiUt  il 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  that  correctional  discipline  by  which 
the  offender  might  have  been  restored,  and  hii  relapse  prevented. 
The  law  then  provides  a  more  severe  punishment  for  coDsetjucDCC) 
of  which  it  has  been  itself  the  cause.'  "  f 

The  Beport  of  Lieutenant-Col.  Jebb,  is  not  so  depressing  as 
one  might  suppose  from  the  frequent  paragraphs  appearing  in 
the  newspapers,  recording  the  outrages  committed  oy  convir M 
liberated  on  tickets-of-leave.  It  is  stated,  faj  Colonel  Jebb, 
that  944  pnsoners  were  released  from  8th  October,  1853,  l« 
27th  June  L854,  and  that  of  these,  only  4  licences  have  been 
revoked.  He  contends  that  if  80,  or  75  per  cent,  of  such  yipt- 
sons  as  our  convicts  exist  by  honest  means  after  liberation,  ii 
vould  leave  no  cause  of  alarm.  He  adds,  that  such  men  as 
these,  vben  first  set  free,  after  a  long,  forced  abstinence  frum 
tobacco  and  spirits,  maj,  by  analogy  with  the  army  and  navj, 
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be  excused  for  excesses,  .With.i?egard  to  relapses,  he  states 
that  of  the  lesser  criminals,  amounting  to  7,436,  confined 
during  the  year  in  Tothill  Fields  prison,  4,086  were  recommit- 
tals—therefore, ve  should,  in  "  common  justice,"  consider  such 
figures  as  these  before  passing  judgment  upon  the  iicket-of-  i 

lca?e  sjstem.     He  concludes  &r  stating,  'Hhe  true  test  will  be  ' 

the  immbet  of  licences  revoked  for  infraction  of  the  conditions,  ! 

roan}'  of  which  are  not  cognizable  by  law,  and  the  number  of 
men  on  licence  who  are  recommitted  to  prison  for  fresh  offences 
of  a  very  grave  charscter/' 

Secondly,  he  contends  that  the  system  of  making  the  period 
of  release,  during  the  term  of  punishment,  dependent  upon  the 
good  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  is  of  the  chiefest  importance,  as 
it  keeps  alive  that  strongest  incentive  to  reformation,  at  all 
events  to  its  appearance,  hope.  In  this  he  is  fully  su])ported 
by  the  evidence  of  the  Reports  of  the  Governor  and  Chaplain 
ofParkhurst  Prison.  The  Governor  writes,  that  when  the 
bojs  believed  last  year  that  no  tickets  of  leave  were  to  be 
gnjiited,  they  vere  restless  ami  dissatisfied.  On  this  point  he 
adds  :— 

"This  disadvantage  kept   the  better    inclined  lads    under    the 
Jtpressing  influence  of  continually  disappointed  hopes,  and  afforded 
to  the  vicious  and  ill-disposed  a  plausible   ground  for  taunting  and 
discouraging  their  better  behaved  comrades,  to  whom  they  would 
sarcastioallv  remark — *  Where  is  the  use  of  striving  to  do  well ;  you 
ir.av  jost  as  well  go  on  as  we  do,  for  you  will  not  get  your  liberty 
aLv  sooner  by  gooa  conduct  ?*   As  boys  are  always  ready  credulously 
to  receive  and  to  yield  themselves    to  the  influence  of  statements 
nade  by  their  comrades,  it  could  not  be  a  subject  of  wonder  that  some 
^ho  had  striven  zealously  and   resolutely  for  a  considerable  time  to 
Uhave  well  in  the  midst  of  temptation,  opposition,  and  scoffing  from 
'l-rpraved  associates,  became  at  length  disheartened,  and,  seeing  no 
HfiT  prospect  of  release  from  prison,  relaxed  in  their  efforts  to  main- 
t-iin  uniformly  and   constantly  a  high  standard  of  good   conduct. 
This  was  remarkably  the  case  during  the   summer  months,  from 
May  to  September,   the  season  when  boys  have  generally  been  era- 
barked  in  former  years  with  tickets-of  leave  for  the  Colonies.     The 
disappointment  and  consequent  restlessness  of  the    prisoners  then 
involved  an   increase    of  the   reports   for   misconduct   beyond   the 
average  number.      When  it  became  known  in  November,  that  boys 
s^i^tcij,  under  certain  conditions,  for  license,  would  be  liberated  in 
tueland,  the   opening  this   gate  of  hope  produced  a  great  and  im- 
m^-iliate  diminution,  of  the  number  of  irregularities  and  transgressions 
of  the  rules." 

This  stalemeut,  ii  will  be  perceived,  i«  not  in  support  of  the 
pnuciple  of  unchanging  sentence^  as  advocated  by  Mr.  i'ield  ; 


v..    i 
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bst  then  it  mty  be  obietded,  that  not  one  of  those  boyi  had 
boen  tieated  aa  Mr.  Field  contends  all  priaoners  should  be  treat- 
ed; and  that  iu  fact  not  one  of  these  convicts  thus  acting  was 
fib  to  be  relessed,  and  we  viU  not  deny  the  perfeot  trnth  and 
JQstioe  of  the  objection. 

A  very  valued  friend,  in  writing  to  as  of  Mr.  field's  pam- 
pliiet,  omervea— 

''  He  is  right  ia  oppoiing  »hoTt  imprltonmenU,  wbich  giT«  no  time 
for  assured  reforniBtion,  bat  he  ii  wrong  io  coniideriDg  thmt  k  fiird 
time  is  desirable,  because  it  evident!;  takes  awa;  a  great  efinr  In 
{mprorement.  AgMO,  he  u  right  in  drawing  the  distinction  between 
a  good  prisoner  and  a  Kood  man,  but  he  is  wrong  in  confounding 
the  characters  of  each.  Bj  a  good  prisoner  I  understand  a  man  who 
&lls  into  the  routine  of  prison  life  with  facility,  is  obedient  to  its  mlee, 
entwardlj  submissive,  and  who  performs  the  not  orer  difficult  t«aki 
Which  are  usually  the  oulj  ones  imposed  upon  him,  to  tbe  satisfaction 
of  tbe  officers,  and  lattlj,  who  cultivates  tbe  good  opinion  of  the 
Chaplain  bj  expertness  in  all  that  belongs  to  ritual,  and  6j  somewhat 
of  exuberance  in  all  that  belongs  to  religion*  profession.  A  good 
man  is  another  creature.  His  desire*  are  changed  and  bis  tuabits 
hav«  eonibrmed  themselves  to  this  reformation  in  the  inner  man,  and 
abore  all,  he  has  acoaired  the  power  of  self-control,  in  short  he  baa, 
attained  to  the  resolutioD  and  to  the  ability  of  self-support  smd  self- 
{(overnnient.  Nuw  this  conquest  is  not  to  be  made  without  bard 
fighting  against  counteracting  motive*.  The  means  of  acquiring  good 
haUts  must  he  given  to  him,  and  above  all  habits  that  of  industry. 
He  must  therefore  enjoy  Uie  opportunity  of  doily  labour  in  some 
useful  avocation  which  he  may  turn  to  account  after  he  shall  reKsio 
his  liberty.  He  must  have  some  freedom  of  action  even  in  gaol,  or 
boW  !s  be  to  learn  the  art  of  self-government,  and  when  tbe  means  for 
reforming  his  habits  have  thus  been  given  to  him,  the  itininlB*  matt 
also  be  furnished,  and  none  other  is  so  powerful  on  the  hninan  mind 
as  the  panting  after  tbe  outside  of  the  gaol.  Let  him  then  work  his 
way  out,  that  is,  let  his  industry  move  him  forwards  while  hi*  failures 
from  time  to  time  in  his  duties  of  economy,  restraint  of  temper,  tec., 
malce  him  fall  from  time  to  time  backwards ;  and  when  1  say  that  he  is 
to  work  himself  out,  I  mean  that  the  gate  is  to  be  opened  to  him  when 
the. balance  of  his  gains  over  his  losses  has  arisen  to  a  certain  height." 

Having  (^ven  Mr.  Field's  opinions  at  full  length,  and  agree- 
ing as  they  do,  in  many  points  with  our  own,  we  have  thought 
it  tight  to  insert  such  opposite,  or  dissenting  opinions  as  have 
reached  us.  We  must,  however,  admit,  that  on  each  side  much 
may  be  written,  and  if  hope  is  to  be  kept  alive,  and  the  period  of 
punishment  is  to  be  shortened — provided  convicts  shall  ounduct 
themselves  well,  it  ia  of  very  great  importance  that  they  shall 
not^  by  that  hypocritical  observance  of  all  that  can  please  the 
prison  aathorities,  obtain  pardon  by  a  seeming  reformation,  that 
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i<,  that  thej  shall  not  be  pardonteda^  '^ good  men,"  rlicn  onlj  ' 
griod  prisoners.  *  The  wholb  dilHculty  ]io$  ifl  this  last  indicated 
Qafrlion— Hoir  am  I  to  kno^  tlie?  Tefornled  Mak  ?      And 
beyond  all  doubt  :Mr;  Field's  plan  will,--  att  the  expiration   of 
the  sentence  send  forth,  if  any  human  beings  can  do  it,  reform- 
ed men;  buti  tben  tnsuiy  ^of  the^  may  have  been  reformed 
lon2j  before  the  completion  of  the  period  for  which  they  were 
'5n^']fla%  sentenced  \.  ajid  thus  it  will  come  to  pass  tliat  what  \\u 
feeder  Hill  has  xjalled  <'a  waste    of  humaa  sulTeriug''  is  • 
incmred,  and  the  first  fruits  of  pepentnuce  may  wither  beoause  ' 
Deflected.     In  fact  the  'Whole  qaeslion  S-esolves  itself  into 
:iji5— Our  Convicts  are  io  b.e  reformed — -there  are  two  systems  *, 
pursued^  tlie  first  tkat  of  strict,  stern  justice  ^  the  second  one  of  , 
jj^dce,  and  of : disciimination^-^ti^ie first  may  kad  to  despair*-.- 
K  J i!n|>eT]itenc6;  the  second  to  presumptuous  hypocrisy.  On'  both  ^* 
^'. >cs  tlicre  are  difficulties— we  but  record  ojnnion  sand  facts,. ' 
ijil,  it  raay  very  reasonably  be  asked — is  Ireland  attemptingV 
noiluno:  ia  the  good,  cause  of  Eeformatory  Schools  and  of  tlm   • 
rirricndmerrt  of  Prison  Disciphne  ?  *■  Tmly  she  is,  birt  entirely  ^ 
tl-rn'^'ligoverntnent  agency.  ■'•;■'•,  ;     -  '   ""•.';/    '■,    '^^ 

Tie  have  now  three  vonJinissipncr^  of  Coil vict  Prison^,  tnosV^'^ 
fimost  and  a^^wje-ia-all  ,tte  duties  of.  their  important  Coipn.I 
iJi^^iOD,  and'  iaiiioiie  liiore'  'ihto :;  iit.  tthe  Aefbrmation  '.of  .^ 
J^^venile  Offendfers- '  4ii' tlie  retelaiming  of  f'The  Gity"  Arab.'^  ^l 
1*  i? ^  jet  too^fepon.tp' yritd  of  ihese  things,  but  \^Mt'M^y\ 
^'^'-'i^Liis  sliall  Jiave  passed,  a  sjst;em  will  Iw^ve  beiea  organized,],  j 
/iciD^  the  whdk;maiiagemeniQ£  JuvomldGonncts  0U.A  aafe-^ 
ad  reasonable  basis.    **  Toi  qnoto  facts  and  figures  notv/iit-  '^ 
^'^rpcrt  of  the  Brforilijitory  System,  or  the  Separate  Syst^ni/^  ;■' 
vi !  an  Iriih  CpnuBissibner  to  .u^  a  few  days  since,  "is. a  waste  ''. 
i  time,  paper^  »]%d  words,  the  systems  are  proved  and  adautted^.  :< 
^'  want  on]y  tbe  men' with  wills/^*  •     ' . -.      -   -i  '•" a. j  •-:  ■.<••.•.    : 
Tiiere  are,  howerer,  certain  Boards  of  Oomniissioners  ih    * 
^'  and,  po85e;i6tDg  almo^  fmtiiaited^  |iower, *  who  caii  aid jU 
':  ttually;   and,,  ehjef y.  and  fir8ii,'aBdiDQst  powerful  of  these  ia 
^  ^  Poor  Law.Gbittffl«iioBBoaad,N  With  officers  trained,  with    . 
yer  and  experieiiGeddiiBpeotOESy.witb  buildings  in^all  parts  of    \ 
^'  -ad  adu>iraUj.:adaptedi£otstL(A  schook  as  those  we  claim,    • 

-  Pu)r  Law  UmDiis<of:;lrelaiid'ai^  precisely  calculated  for  the  ■  ; 

-  Jiti'jn  ofEHstt-icta'fhtcPefotaiatopy  School  pur^xises.     The  • 
' ' :>.'!icu  of  ilfi  Cdriy  Coimelkn^iaud  of  MnSoniop;  as  quoted 
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in  oai  last  B«cotd,  and  of  Lieut.  Col.  Jebb,  as  quoted  in  the 
present,  all  show  bow  mach  CEui  be  eO'ected  by  tbe  ctMipention  of 
the  Foot  Lav  Quardians  and  of  the  Poor  Lav  CommissitBien, 
Make  tbe  Unions  subjeot  to  the  support  of  alloriminaljuTeiula 
whose  parents  cannot  be  responable ;  pass,  for  this  country,  i 
stringent  Vaerant  Law,  and  let  all  children  who  lire  by  beting 
be  considered  criminals  of  the  lightest  class,  and  send  them  bj 
force  of  positive  law  to  workhouses,  if  we  cannot  have  Kefor- 
matories — for  yonng  persons.     This  will  be  a  revolution  in  oar 
system,  it  maj  be  at  the  outset  a  aouroe  of  increased  expense, 
but   it  will  oe  in  the  future,  a  saving  of  moral  waste,  s 
saving  of  vast  sums  to  the  countiea  and  to  the  TJoions.    The 
excellent  system  of  juvenile  training  carried  out  in  the  Mount' 
joy  prison,  under  the  inspection  of  Captains  Knight,  Croflon, 
and  of  that  esteemed  gentleman,  Mr.  Lentaigne,  forms  a  moii 
admirable  model  for  lul  our  county  prisons,  and  for  our  Poor 
Law  Union  Boards.     However,  until  our  system  of  convict 
support  is  assimilated  to  that  of  England,  where  every  convicted 
pnsoner  is  paid  for  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  all  the  efForti 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Convict  prisons  must  be  cramped, 
confined,   and  thwarted.     We  most  earnestly  hope  that  this 
condition  of  affairs  may  not  continue ;  with  enlightened  Com* 
missioners,  untainted  by  theories  or  by  crotchets,  it  is  pitiable 
to  reflect  tliat  these,  and  all  who  desire  to  see  the  Beformfdoiy, 
and  Separate  systems  carried  out  in  Ireland  are   driven  tc 
attempt  these  things  as  6ett  Ihey  can,  unaided  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  forced  to  work  with  gaol  governors  who  ace,  in  mosl 
cases,  but  fitted  to  be  tlie  turnkeys  of  well  conducted  prisons 
or  at  best  but  booking  clerks  in  a  parcel  ofGce — where   t4 
keep  all  safe,  to  lose  nothing,  is  the  but  lecommendation. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  record  that,  during  the  quai 
ter,  the  question  of  Juvenile  B^ormatioo  has  leoeived  ver 
considerable  aid  from  the  Irish  newspaper  press.  Most  c 
the  English  reports  of  meedngs  on  the  subject  have  bee 
condensed  in  Saunder/  ifeKtlelter,  and  in  the  province 
several  journals  have  explained  the  objects  of  the  movemen 
Amongst  these  we  would  particularly  name  The  'Rpperary  Ft< 
Prea,  which  has  devoted  several  "  leaders,"  to  the  advocai 
of  the  quesUoD,  and  which  will,  we  hope,  be  continued  ;  at 
at  a  recent  Meeting  of  the  Clonmel  Literary  Society,  atten 
ed  by  several  of  the  most  inQuential  inbabitauts  of  tb 
important  town,  the  capital  of  the  great  county  Tipperary, 
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most  able,  eloquent,  and  important  essay,  on  the  Treatment 
of  Juvenile  Criminals,  was  read  by  Mr.  William  Ilnckett, 
Banistcr-at-Law:  and  more  recently,  the  Sources  of  Crime 
were  taken  as  the  subject  of  debate.  On  both  occasions  the 
deepest  interest  was  evinced  in  these  topics  by  the  members 
of  the  Society.  These  are  cheering  facts,  and  the  example 
eet  by  theClonmel  Literary  Society  is  worthy  the  notice  and 
imitation  of  more  pretentious  towns,  such  as  Cork,  Belfast, 
Limerick,  and  above  all,  Dublin.  We  do  not  contend  that 
the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  should  become  practical  philan- 
thropists individually — but  we  do  contend  for  all  expressed 
by  Mr.  Hackett,  when  lie  said : — 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  argue  that  each  of  you  should  be  called 
nnon  to  bestow  personal  exertion  in  the  prevention  or  refor- 
Dutioii  of  juvenile  crime,  but  I  do  wish  that  you  should  con- 
tribute towards  creating  public  opinion  on  the  subject — that 
}ou  should  exhibit  tlie  deep  conviction  which  a  community 
ciitertains,  thai  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  legislation — 
vri^elv  and  prudently  devised — to  meet  and  stem  the  torrent, 
^liicfi  even  amongst  ourselves,  is  daily  swelling,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  social  order,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  character 
of  oiu*  country  and  its  people." 

Towards  the  close  of  this  quarter,  many  excellent  publica- 
tions were  placed   before  us,  all  supporting  the  Reformatory 
School  iloveraent.     Amongst  these  we  may  mention  a  new 
hirtuiglitly  journal,  entitled  The  Vhilanihrojjid^  A  Jiecord  of 
'S^'^ial  Amelioration,  a7id  Journal  of  the  Charitable  Institutions. 
AVe  would  also  record   the  appearance  of  an  excellent  little 
b.jok,  twelfth  of  the  series  of  Edinburgh  Temperance  Tracts,  en- 
liiled  Juvenile  Belinquency,  the  Fruit  of  Parental  Intemjierance, 
by  Miss  Carpenter.     Although  not  published  as  yet,  we  may 
record  the  delivery   of  a  lecture   on   Mettray,  revisited,    by 
Mr.  Ilobert  Hall,  the  Eccorder  of  Doncaster.     His  recent 
iccst  severe  accident,  from  which,  however,  he  is  now  hap- 
pily recovering,  has  alone  prevented   the  publication  of  this 
lecture;  we  hope  most  sincerely  that  when  Mr.   Hall  shall 
be  resstored  to  health  he  will  give  to  the  country  the  results  of 
liis  visit,    and   if    further   proof    of   the   excellence   of  the 
Mettray  system  be  needed,  it  will  be  found,  as  we  know,  in 
the  exjieriences  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  unites  to  a  genuine  chris- 
liTin  philanth.ropy    all    tiie    advantages   to  be  derived    from  a 
v.mA  and  logical  understanding,  and  from  rare  powers  of  ear- 
np^i  investigation  and  never-tirmg  personal  examination. 
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1  THE  HUSH  QUAETERLT  BXnXW. 

Mr.  Becorder  Hill,  has,  howevcj-,  come  forward  it  the 
lose  of  this  quarter,  as  he  came  forward  at  its  commenoe- 
nent,  the  advocate  of  Mettray  and  of  its  training.  In  the 
'ebrnary  number  of  that  most  able  quarterlj,  JTie  Lav 
tet'ieK,  he  addressed  a  most  admirable  letter*  to  Mr.  C  B. 
LdderleT»  M.  P.,  explaining  the  vast  bene&ts  conferred  upon 
^rance  by  Mettray,  and  urging  npon  Mr,  Adderley  the  iin- 
ortance  of  keeping  continuallf  in  view  the  adaptability  of 
lost  of  the  Mettray  rules  to  English  Reformatories.  And 
hen  one  comes  to  read  this  letter,  to  contemplate  the  great 
ood  done  by  Mettray  to  France;  the  noble  charactem  of 
bose  who  designed  it,  and  who  carried  out  every  prinmple; 
he  never-flagging  zeid,  the  whole  heart  devotion,  the  donoos 
lith  of  M.  Demetz,  he  wonders  that,  for  the  glory  of  France, 
>r  the  pride  of  having  produced  so  noble  an  institution,  the 
vbvenUon  is  not  doubled,  as  a  matter  of  national  hooot^-or 
f  national  foresight — if  the  nobler  feeling  cannot  prevail. 

Mr.  Hill  commences  his  letter  by  stating  to  Mr.  Adderley, 
lat  he  addresses  him  as  the  leader  of  the  Reformatory  Move- 
lent,  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  country,  and  chiefly  for  the 
urpose  of  urging, — 

"  The  great  advanUge  which  would  arise  from  every  penon  wfa« 
:  called  upon  to  act  an  important  part  in  anch  an  enterprise,  re- 
airing  to   Metlra;,  not  merelj  for  a  visit  of  an  hour  or  two,  but 

Ith  the  intention  of  studying  the  subject  of  hit  inquiries  fnllj  and 
Dmpletelj  ;  and  on  the  spot  at  which  he  will  find  in  sucoeaafnl 
ction,  almost  everj  expedient  hitherto  devised  to  seonre  gmtiiiie 
Qd  permanent  reformation. 

The  Colutde,  as  it  is  called,  is  placed  in  a  rural  district,  abowt 
ve  miles  from  Tours,  which  cit;  is  connected  with  Paris  bj  rul> 
uj.  Mettray  then  ma;  be  reached  from  the  capital  bj  a  daj's 
>urnej,  and  the  traveller  will  find  a  convenient  hotel  cloae  at 
and. 

In  the  sorvivine  founder,  M.  De  Metz,  he  will  discoTer  a  sufficient 
(planation  of  the  high  excellence  which  Uettraj  baa  attuned. 
le  can  scarceljr  be  long  in  the  societ;  of  that  eitraordinarj  per- 
>n  without  seeing  that  he  is  urged  on  by  a  philaQthropjr  so  mtena« 
)  to  have  become  a  passion,  which  mi^ht  De  as  iqjunons  as  it  is 
sneficial,  were  it  not  under  the  doniinioD  of  the  soundest  jndg- 
lent. 

''  The  inquirer  will  soon  perceive  that  M.  De  Met*  is  not  the 
an  to  rest  satiefied  with  simply  gaining  the  affeetiou  of  his  lads. 
ermanent  reformation  is  not  an  afFair  of  sentiment  alone,  eren 
hen  that  sentiment  is  founded  on  Chrutian  impressions,  but  one 

*  Since  publisbed  in  pamphlet  form  by  Cash,  London,  prioe  Sd. 
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of  Christian  sentiment  enlightened  by  knowledge  and  confirmed  by 

habit,  aad  above  all  habits,  by   that  of  industry.     Here,  again,  the 

inquirer  will  have  ranch  to  observe— how  many  motives  are  brought 

into  operation  at  Mettray  to    promote  good  habits  of  conduct ! 

first.  t?ie  selfish  interests  are  appealed  to  as  those  which  operate 

"p'»n  all,  from  the  lowest  in  moral  condition  to  the  highest.     Good 

cooduct  is  of  course  rewarded  and  its  opposite  punished.      There  is 

nothing  new  m  a  resort  to  these  principles  ;  it  is  made  everywhere : 

ntvertheless  miach  may  be  learned  in  studying  their  skilful  applica- 

fion  at  Mettray.     But  Mettray  would  be  very  inferior  to  wfiat  it 

is'fere  the  selfish  interests  alone  regarded.     Let  the  inquirer  mark 

the  constant  appeal  to  the  highest  feelings,  temporal   as  well  as 

eternal.    I  would  speak  here  of  the  social  interests  and  their  cul- 

tivation.    The  five   or  six  hundred  youths  at  Mettray,   while  they 

f'^m  one  community,  are,  as  it  is  known,  divided  iuto  many  families, 

the  members  of  each  family   having,  to  a  great  extent,  common 

interests.    For  instance,  everv  week  an  account  is  taken  in  order 

t^MscertAin  which  family  has  test  obeyed  the  laws  and  caught  the 

spirit  of  the  calonre^in   short,   which  family   has   been  the  best 

Pti^ens  of  the   little  commonwealth.     And    the   most   deserving 

JAmWy  is  honoured  with  some  appropriate  reward,  say  the  possession 

^^t  the  colonial   banner — a  distinction  highly  prized,  as  mip^ht  be 

"pected,  by  the  youth  of  a  gallant  and  sensitive  people.     I  must 

^'^rf  pause  for  a  moment  to  guard  myself  against  being  supposed 

to  hold  up  every  expedient  at  Mettray  as  fitted  for  importation  into 

England.    These  expedients  were  devised  bv  Frenchmen,  and  are 

aiapted   with  exquisite    skill    to  the  pecularities  of  the  French 

f^haracter.     We   must  look   to  the  principle,  and  seek  out  English 

''I'iivaUnts  to  bring  it  into  action  at  home.     Nothing  is  so  sure 

of  faiJuTe  aa  mere   servile  copying.     The  musician  raganini  wfis 

ojnned  by  his  brother  artists  to  draw   wonderful  tones  from  his 

\ijiia  by  m'eanj  of  a  bow,  which  having  been  fractured  was  repaired 

*'th  a  splicing  of  green  silk  thread  ;  and  his  rivals  were  some  of 

them  accused  of  breaking  their  bows  wilfully  for  the  purpose  of 

trng  them  up  eLga\n  after  the  exact  fashion  of  Paganini  (green  silk 

^«1  ^1),  in  the  fallacious   hope  of  obtaining  a  similar  command 

^'•cr  their  instruments.       By  the  arrangement  of  which    I    was 

^^king,  strong  social  feelings  are  brought  into  play.     Each  lad  is 

e"3iCious  that  default  on  his  part  will  not  only  bring  ill  conse- 

^UHQres  on  himself,    but  on   his  family  ;  while  on  their  side  his 

'retljren  have  strong  motives,   by   watchfulness,  exhortation,  and 

^>»ve  ail  by  example,  to  keep  nim  in  the  right  path.     My  time, 

*'''i  your  patience,  would  botl    be  exhausted  long  before  I   could 

^^UTLtrate  a  tithe  of  the  admir'»  de  appliances  of  one   kind  or  other 

*   »h  may  be  witnessed  in  operation  at  Mettray.     The  result  is, 

tiiit  every  variety  of  mind  is  wrought  upon  by  every   variety  of 

^'M  motive,  none    of  them   violent  in   their  action,    but  none   of 

tf  m  for  a  moment   relaxing  their  influence.     Thus  the  habits  of 

*j  i'll^  and  vagaibond  life  are  gradually  changed  into  those  of 

-tt.^rd  industry,  an4  an  amoant  of  labour  (profitable  labour  be  it 

^^iueinbered)  is  thua   got  out  of  the  lads  which   would  be  jieldvd 
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to  no  amount  of  severity, — labour,  too,  full  of  pleftsant  associatioDs, 
and  gradually  producing- habits  which  secure  the  crowning  result, 
— permanent  reformation.  Now  this  permanent  reformation,  »a 
regards  the  proportion  of  youths  attaining  it,  rises  to  a  height  far 
beyond  what  I  myself,  or,  as  I  believe,  any  one  of  us  evtr  dreamed 
of  in  our  most  sanguine  moments.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cn^oKii 
become  honest  and  useful  members  of  society,  and  with  regard  lu 
the  ten  per  cent.,  their  conduct  is  generally  much  better  than 
could  reasonably  have  been  eipected  but  for  tho  effects  produced 
upon  them  at  Mettray.*  And  this  brings  mc  to  the  question,  hov 
are  those  facts  ascertained  ?  Because  it  was  during  the  investiga- 
tion to  which  this  inquiry  so  naturally  leads  that  my  iDlenu 
admiration  of  the  co^ie  had  its  main  growth.  I  was  taken  by  one 
of  the  able  and  exemplary  young  men  who  form  the  staff  of  teachers 
at  Mettray,  into  their  comptabiliie,  and  there  I  was  permitted  Id 
eiamine  a  system  of  accounts  perfectly  marvellous,  for  the  detailed 
information  they  gave  of  everything  done  in  the  cottage.  Racb  lad'i 
history — I  might  almost  say  diary — was  recorded  and  preserved. 
Each  youth  when  he  quits  Mettray  is  put  under  the  care  of  a 
patron — some  benevolent  person  residing  near  the  employer  to 
whom  the  quondam  colonht  is  consigned.  This  patron  reports 
periodically  on  the  character  of  his  ward,  and  thus  the  ins titntion 
exercises  a  super! nten dance  over  its  former  members,  extending 
through  many  years,  and  registers  their  conduct.  Such  a  provLslon 
for  the  discovery  of  failures  struck  me  as  implying,  fir=t,  a  thorough 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  as  to  what  is  the  true 
test  of  the  genuine  success  of  an  institution  of  this  nature;  and, 
secondly,  an  Earnest  desire  that  their  owl)  institution  should  gain 
no  reputation  but  what  it  righteously  deserved.  Let  me  avow  that 
I  recognise  in  this  admirable  provision  a  moral  tone  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  which  some  experience  teaches  me  to  believe  is  ooi  el 
every- dM  occurrence. 

But  I  must  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  I  feel  at  thii< 
moment,  somewhat  painfully,  how  impossible  it  is  to  convey  b^ 
words  (impossible  to  me,  at  least),  an  adequate  conception  of  ihi 
knowledge  to  be  obtained  by  a  visit  to  Mettray  ;  and,  above  at 
knowledge,  those  impressions  upon  the  mind  and  tbe  alTectioD! 
(which,  whether  the  metaphysicians  would  call  them  knowledge  oi 
not)  are  invaluable  to  the  possessor.  But  the  more  difficult  thi 
task  of  transferring  these  results  from  head  to  head  by  the  tongui 
or  the  pen,  so  much  the  more  important  is  it  that  the  inquircJ 
bhould  see,  hear,  and  feel  for  himself.  Again,  Mettray  has  no* 
a  history.  It  is  fifleen  years  old, — an  ample  space  of  time  to  sub 
mit  all  results  to  the  full  test  of  experience.  No  similar  iiutitutiui 
in  England  now  existing  has  gone  through  the  Bame  ordeal 
Stretton-on-Dunsmore  has  closed  its   useful  life,  aud  haa  passei 


•  "  By  the  report  of  the  '  Glasgow  House  of  Bcfuge  for  Boya,'  fo 
the  year  1851,  just  published,  I  learn  that  the  results  of  that  admirabli 
institution  are  most  gratifying  ;  and  yet  it  sntKn  for  want  of  funds  I ' 
8m  Ihi*  Report,  ante.     En. 
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awav,  to  my  deep  concern  and  mortification.  The  fall  of  any  one 
refurmatory  establiahraent,  fur  whatever  reason^  is  a  '  heavy  blow 
in«i  a  jrreat  discouragement*  to  us.  Every  fact  which  requires  to 
W  explained  away^  is  a  sad  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  new  opinions. 
We  have  only  to  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  shock  which  every 
exLvting  institution  among  us  and  every  one  struggling  into  birth, 
would  receive  by  the  closing  of  Mettray,  were  such  an  event  possi- 
ble, to  feel  how  it  behoves  us  to  labour,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
*oa,  to  guard  against  any  one  of  our  home  experiments  turning 
oot  nnsuccessful.  And  unsuccessful  some  of  them  must  be,  unless 
the  founders  and  conductors  imbue  themselves  far  more  deeply 
than  they  have  hitherto  done  with  sound  reformatory  principles ; 
sDd  unless,  too,  they  obtain  far  greater  familiarity  than  they  at 
present  possess,  with  the  expedients  which  have  been  devised  in 
various  countries  for  accomplishing  the  great  and  most  difficult 
o\iect  before  them.  No  Mahonimedan  believes  more  devoutly  in 
the  eiScacy  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  than  I  do  in  one  to  Mettray." 

These  observations  from  one  so  fully  informed  upon  the 
Reformatory  question  as  Mr.  Hill,  are  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
TorLmce,  not  alone  to  all  friends  of  the  movement  in  those 
Kingdoms,  but  likewise  in  France.  They  show  how  highly 
one  most  capable  of  judging  values  the  institution  ;  they  sliow 
to  opponents,  open  and  covert,  that  Mr.  Hill  values  the  system, 
5oieIy  and  entirely  because  it  is  successful,  having  neither 
crotchets  nor  theories  of  his  own  to  support. 

Mettray  and  M.  Demetz,  naturally  suggest  the  name  of  Mr. 
Xa:^h  and   the   London   Colonial  Training   Institution   and 
iuigged  Dormitory.     We  have  already*  given,  at  length,  the 
liiitory  and  position  of  this  English  city-Mettray.     We  refer 
to  the  institution  now,  as,  during  the  quarter,  January  ;ilst, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  lecture- room  of  the  Institution,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  taking  leave  of  a  number  of  the  inmates,  about 
to  emigrate  to  America.    The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  President, 
occupied  the  ciiair,  and  the  assembly  was  addressed  by  the 
(iiairman,  by  Mr.  Nash,  the  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  Mr.  Wood, 
liov.  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Vere  Foster.   One  of  the  emigrants 
r-'urned  thanks  for  the  benefits  extended  to  him  and  to  his 
tVUow  emigrants  by  the  Institution;  and  the  "  Sanctu  /'  led 
oy  the  organ,  was  sung,  followed  by  "  God  save  the  Queen," 
V  :th  hearty  cheering  between  each  verse.t 

The  success  crowning  Mr.  Nash's  efforts,  suggests  the  great 


'  Sec   *'Ibi6h    Quabtkhlt    Retiew/*   Vol.    IV.  No.   14,    Art. 
"  Reforraatoiy  and  Kagged  Schools." 
t  See  **  The  PhiUnthiopiet/*  Ko.  2.  p.  28. 
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importancs  of  commenciiig  all  private  Beformatones  vith  onlj 
a  sintll  number  of  pupils :  thus  h  was  tW  the  Count  Von  dci 
Eecke  commenced  at  Dusselthal ;  tlms  Wicheren  at  the  Ranli 
Haus  ;  thus  Mr.  Ellis,  now  master  of  Saltlcy,  commeitced 
Mr.  Ellis,  writes  a  cootribulot  to  The  Philanthropist,  vts  ") 
shoemaker  residinr  in  Albany  St.,  Regent's  Park,  who,  undo 
the  impulse  of  religions  feeling  for  the  unfortunate,  took  i 
nnmber  of  delinquents  underbiscarefor  the  purpose  of  reform- 
ing them.  Four  years  af;o  lie  began  witli  two,  to  whora  \v 
assigned  certain  rstiuns.  The  first  movement  was  an  act  o 
self-denial  or  thar  part.  In  order  to  secnre  the  admission  o 
a  companion,  who  could  not  otherwise  he  provided  for,  thej 
agreed  that  their  rations  should  he  divided  with  him  ;  and  oi 
these  terms  he  was  admitted.  Soon  after  the  number  n a: 
increased  to  fifteen,  and  with  this  number  Mr.  Ellis  continuet 
most  snccessfully.  The  boys  were  mosl  industrious,  and  oiii; 
one  was  guilty  of  any  offence ;"  and  having  brought  his  littli 
Beformatory  to  this  perfection,  the  London  shoemaker,  (worlh; 
to  be  the  brother  tradeeman  of  John  Pounds,  the  Portsmout! 
cobbler,  and  tlie  founder  of  the  firat  industrial  feeding  schojiv 
was  induced,  by  Mr.  Adderley,  to  accept  tlie^Mastership  o 
Saltley. 

These  facts  all  prove  the  necessity  for  beginning  Reformatnr 
Schools  with  small  numbers  of  pupils;  and  to  this  subject  Mr 
Recorder  Hill,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Brougham,  adverted,  ur^'iu 
the  point  most  strongly.  This  portion  of  the  letter  attracted  ilu 
attention  of  a  philanthropic  and  excellent  gentleman,  Mr.  Arclii 
bald  Prentice,of  Manchester,  who  wrote  the  following  admirabl< 
letter  to  a  friend,  and  as  it  contains  an  interesting  accouut  o 
a  Beformatory  established  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  *i 
have  obtained  permission  to  insert  it  here  : — 

"  Town  Hall,  MamchetUr,  2Zrd  Jamtary,  1855. 

StB, 

In  Mr.  Hill's  letter  to  Lord  Brongtiam,  he  adverts  to|tbe  neceultj 
ofadmittinK  pupils  alow))'  into  the  refurm&tory  schools. 

in  1624,  I  became  a  journalist.  I  had  occaaion  lometimes  toatteod 
the  Dia^strates'  coarls,  and  mj  heart  was  pained  to  see  the  difBoullj 
of  dealinf^  with  juvenile  delinquents. 

In  1827,  1  accompanied  the  late  Lad;  Carnegie,  to  see  a  school  cbe 
hod  established  in  Edinburgh.  Previously  one  had  been  opened  fur 
some  thirty,  or  forty 'Oitj  Arabs,"  They  tetre  all  bad  to  tiart  vLi, 
•ad  their  congregation  only  made  them  worse.  They  broke^out  ui 
thdr  house  in  the  night,  and  robbed  all  their  netghbourbood.  ^ht 
•chemB  was  abandoned.     Lady  Oamepe  bad  more  tense  thin  to  gita 
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up  a  thing  because  it  was  difficult,  she  found  one  lad  and  pat  him 
under  the  care  of  a  shoe-maker,  who  had  been  asohiier — a  pioiia 
man.     The  bo?  soon  began  to  like  his  employment  and  the  conver- 
sation of  his  teacher.     Another  boy  was  then  introduced,  who  had 
/jr?«  teachers,  the  master  and  the  boy  first  admitted.     In  a  short  time 
&  third  was  introduced  with  happy  effect.     New  pupils  then  came  into 
a  pnre  moral  atmosphere.     The  school  existed  some  years,  and  some 
of  the  boys  bad  been  sent  out  into  the  world  and  did  well.     When  I 
came  home  I  wrote  upon  the  matter,  in  my  newspaper,  and  some  half- 
dozen  gentlemen  offered  to  subscribe  £100  each,  to  make  a  trial  in 
thhfannly  way.     But  one  of  them  was  a  magistrate  and  he  mentioned 
the  matter  at  the  sessions.     Four  magistrates  and  the  Chaplain  of 
the  Gaol  were  appointed  to  carry  the  thing  out.  But  they  wanted  a 
peat  reformatory  school,  and  could  not  agree  how  to  go  about  it, 
lod  thus  never  did  anything. 

One  instance  will  show  the  effect  of  the  tone  of  the  school.  A  boy 
▼as  introduced  who  in  the  absence  of  the  shoe-maker,  swore  and  used 
.'lang  lanpruage.  One  of  the  boys  said,  *  we  cannot  have  that  here. 
We  are  here  to  become  l)etter  boys.  It  would  be  using  the  kind 
foiks  very  ill  if  we  did  not  try  to  behave  ourselves.* 

The  uld  man  delighted  greatly  in  his  pupils,  and  they  loved  and 
respected  him.  He  had  what  you  call  '  a  mysterious  power  over  the 
jonne.'  He  was  able  to  teach,  but  what  was  more,  he  was  apt  to 
trach.  It  was  his  mission — such  teachers  are  not  made  but  born. 
No  tiftiem  can  produce  them. 

With  these  views  I  rejoice  to  see  your  opinions  as  to  the  necessity 
of  beginning  with  few  pupils. 

I  am  respectfully,  Sir, 
Your  ooedient  Servant, 
A.  Pbknticr. 

P.  S.  The  school  attracted  little  notice  and  gained  no  support, 
and  at  Lady  Carnegie's  death  it  was  closed.** 

In  OUT  last  Qaarterly  Becord   we  referred  to  the  Bristol 
Rri^LTd  School  known  as  St.  James's  Back— and  from  the  * 
Eighth  Annual  Report,  now  before  us,  we  learn  that — 

"The  opinion  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  School,  is  confirm. 
ed  by  that  of  Joseph  Bowstead,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty*  Inspector.  At  the 
'^pnn^  examination  he  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  state  of  the 
^<-hool,  and  his  desire  ro  aid  the  efforts  of  the  Committee,  especially 
ID  oiitaining  assistance  from  the  Committee  of  council  on  Education, 
n^ore  suited  to  the  needs  of  such  Schools  than  can  be  obtained  under 
I'ie  existing  minutes.  The  subject  of  stipendiary  monitors  wa 
brought  under  his  notice,  and  the  draft  of  a  memorial  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  prepared  by  Miss  Carpenter,  was  submitted  to 
him.  He  entirely  approved  the  memorial,  but  urged  that  it  should 
^J*:  pTfesented  directly  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  if  possible. 
^'ircumstances  have  not  yet  favoured  such  presentation,  but  the  fit 
time  when  it  comes  will  be  seized  ;  in  watching  for  which  the  Com- 
iaitte«  have  ths  kind  and  Eealooa  assistaDce  of  the  treasurer,  MLr. 
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immiMEoner  Hill.  These  matters  are'mentioned  here  t«  Aiew  Hu 
am  which  Hr.  Bowstead  entertained  at  once  m  to  the  wortliiDe&) 
d  need  of  the  School  to  have  further  andjother  aid. 
The  implied  prayer  of  this  memorial  for  stipendiarj'moniton  will 
tUTftllj  cause  enquiry  as  to  the  pupil  teachers  granted  b;  tlie 
>mmittee  of  Council,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Bowstesd, 
lether  they  are  found  to  answer  in  such  a  School  at  ours  >  II 
II  be  remembered  that  in  the  Report  for  1653.  the  Gommitin 
entioned  their  appointment,  but  uid  that  it  had  taken  plaee  a 
telj  that  thej  were  not  able  to  express  any  opinion'aa'to^the  sue 
ssofthe  eiperiment,  for  such  they  decidedlj  held  it  to  be.  Thi 
ipil  teachers  in  the  Spring  pasaed  their  examination,  but  witl 
imings  as  to  the  necessity,  in  future,  for  greater  diligence  am 
gher  proflcieney,  Mr.  Andrews  has,  through  the  year,  been  takinj 
pat  pains  with  them,  and   devoting  more  than  the  stipulated  tim 

them,  aided  also  by  Miss  Carpenter.  Whether  they  will  agai 
cceed  in  passing  such  an  examination  as  is  required  for  the  secon 
lar,  under  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  Commil 
e  will  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion :  a  short  time  will  briit 
le  matter  to  actual  proof.  The  Committee  wait  without  atiiiel; 
ider  the  full  assurance  that  no  endeavour  possible  has  been  wantiD^ 
I  the  part  of  Mr.  Andrews  to  make  the  experiment  sncceasAil.  If  i 
lonld  fail,  they  trust  they  shall  only  be  stimulated  to  greater  efforti 

some  other  way,  to  bring  the  School  up  to  a  continually  highc 
^dard.  They  hope  never  to  be  content  with  thinkii^  that  vci 
ttle  and  very  imperfect  teachino'  and  training  is  all  that  is  need« 
<r  sneh  outcasts  of  civilized  life  as  those  who  are  the  otgecls  i 
leir  core.  To  bring  what  is  best  to  bear  influentially  upon  what 
orst,  so  it  be  done  with  due  consideration,  seems  to  them  iu  tl 
rictest  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came,  in  the  folne: 
''the  Divine  perfections,  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  continually  sent  fbr  to  meet  the  boys  comiDg  01 
Tlhe  Bridewell,  that  the;  ma;  not  at  once  and  certain  I;  falliul 
leir  old  haunts,  companionship,  and  criminal  modes  of  life.  Casi 
BO  frequenti;  present  themselves  at  the  Schoul,  in  which,  withoi 
sip  and  care,  children  must  inevitably  be  ruined.  It  is  evidei 
lat,  in  all  these  cases,  and  numerous  others  might  be  adduced,  coi 
derable  outlay  of  money  bos  been  made,  for  without  that  no  goi 
mid  have  been  done.  This  money  has  been  supplied  by  prtva 
inevolence,  for  the  Committee  have  no  funds  applicable  to  sw 
nrposes. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Andrews  to  say  that,  in  this  most  important  ai 
leful  portion  of  his  labours,  he  has  spared  himself  ao  trouble,  [ 
lertion,  no  anxiety,  no  fatigue,  that  might  make  his  miniatralii 
lorough  and  successful.  He  has  faithfully  devoted  himself 
iicue  these  unfortunate  children  from  the  destruction  which  threa 
led  them. 

In  August  some  of  the  children  ofthe  School  enjoyed  an  eicursii 
►  Weston-super-Mare,  and  were  entertained  in  the  Temperan 
UU,  with  the  children  ofthe  British  and  Clifton  B.  S.  Union, 
iTchdewon  Law's  expence,  which  the  Committee  record  with  mu 
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gratitude  to  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon.  They  were  also  much 
indebted,  on  the  same  occa^ion^  to  Mr.  Jonathan  lievcl,  on  whom 
devolved  the  kind  and  active  manatreraent  of  the  affair,  as  also  for 
former  deeds  of  kindness  and  labour  in  the  School. 

In  October  the  children  were  invited  to  a  gratuitous  exhibition  of 
liis  Panorama  of  American  Scenery,  by  Mr.  Friend.  Only  the 
children  and  teachers  were  present,  but  Mr.  Friend  most  kindly  and 
patiently  explained  the  whole,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  auditors, 
joungrand  mature.  He  was  pleased  also,  at  the  r!ose  of  the  entertain- 
ment, to  express  his  great  satisfaction  with  the  bthiiviour  of  the  children. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  the  Treasurer's  Report,  that  a  considerable  sum 
WIS  obtained  for  the  funds  of  the  School,  by  a  Dramatic  Heading, 
piven  most  readily  and  generously  by  George  Weight  wick,  Esq.,  and 
u  uhich  Charles  Knight,  Esq.,  kindly  consented  to  preside.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  say  that,  independently  of  the  pecuniary  ad- 
Tantatre  to  the  School,  the  reading  gave  very  great  delight  to  those 
who  had  the  happiness  to  be  present,  or  that  the  roost  cordial  thanks 
of  the  Committee  were  offered  to  Mr.  Wightwick,  for  his,  in  every 
sense,  successful  exertions.  Their  gratitude  to  both  gentlemen  is 
recorded  here,  with  much  interest  and  a  pleasing  sense  of  duty. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  also  records  an  enlarged  grant  to  the 
School  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  For  this 
th-^y  feel  that  thanks  are  due  not  only  to  My  Lords,  and  the  Lord 
PrMsident  of  the  Council,  but  also  to  Joseph  Bowstead,  Esq.,  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  by  whose  encouragement  the  Com- 
iLiiiee  were  emboldened  to  ask  for  Pupil  Teachers,  and  who  kindly 
pre*ented  the  Industrial  Department  o{  the  School  in  its  true  and 
ici[K>rtant  licrht.  This  department  has  been  enlarged  during  the  past 
jear,  especially  by  the  training  in  domestic  occupations  now  given 
to  some  of  the  girls,  so  that  there  seems  every  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will,  in  the  current  year,  at  least,  maintain  its  hold  upon  their 
Lcrdabip's  approbation. 

The  dinner  on  Christmas  Day  was  enjoyed  as  usual  by  the  chil- 
<1rHnofthe  Day  School,  224  partaking  of  it;  the  Evening  School 
yf  17^>  children  had  a  supper  of  beef  and  plum  pudding  on  the  next 
niehu  The  daily  supply  of  soup  for  the  winter  months  is  also 
continued ;  this  and  the  Christmas  treat  being  provided  by  Miss 
Carpenter  from  donations  specially  given  by  friends." 

The  following  table  will  show  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
tiiis  most  excellent  institution  which,  although  nominally  only 
a  lagged  School,  is  as  fully  and  perfectly  a  Reformatory  as 
many  cases  inserted  in  the  Eeport  prove.  We  particularly 
recommend  this  table  to  the  notice,  and  careful  attention  of 
our  Irish  friends  who  are  contemplating  the  establishment  of 
Hanged  Indastrial  Feeding  Schools  :— 
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At  pi^  xlU  of  tliis  Kecord,  we  referred  to  the  enligbten 
Rtid  well-informed  o|>iiiion3  held  bf  our  Irish  CommissioiieTs 
Convict  Prisons,  Captains  Crofton,'  Knight,  and  Mr.  Lentaigr 
upon  the  Rsformntorv  Question.  We  feel  very  great  picasu 
in  Bta{iiig,  tliat  thcj'  liave  junt  appointed  Mr.  Edward  M'Ga 
ran,  Master  of  the  Andrean  Free  Natiunnl  School,  Cambt 
laud-street,  South,  to  tbe  Mastership  of  the  Moantjoy 
PhaJpstown  Deputs. 

We  are  graiified  to  find  that  the  Commissioners  ha 
elected  an  Irishman,  trained  by  the  Irish  Education  Cotnmi 
eioners,  for  this,  their  Qrst,  and  most  important  appointmei 
It  reflects  credit  on  the  Board  who  appointed  and  on  the  Boa 
who  trained — and  those  wlio  have  read  the  Reportt  on  tl 
Andrean  Setrool,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  M'Gauran,  and  printed 
lengtbj  in  Tub  Iejsu  Quautiuulji  £sview,  in  the. paper  t 
"  Beformatory  and  -iiagged  Schools,"  Vol.  IV.,  No.  14, 
424,  and  in  "Tlie  Record,"  Vol.  IV..  No.  16.  w 
fully  understand  that  the  appointment  is  one  must  worthy  ai 
creditable,  tbe  appointee  being  quite  up  to  tbe  mark  of  hi 
whom  Mr.  Prenfice*  described,  when  he  wrote  of  the  teaciii 
in  Lady  Carnegie's  School—"  He  was  able  to  teach,  but  »lu 
was  more,  he  was  apt  to  teach.  It  was  his  minum — sue 
teachers  are  not  made  but  bom.  No  system  can  prodiw 
*  See  ftuu  p.  Irii. 
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tbem."  Liferary  teaching  fa  not  the  chief  object  here— the 
best  teacher  and  the  most  perfect  master  of  all  those  trained 
bv  thelrisli  National  Board,  (and  this  implies  the  best  trained 
ill  these  Kingdoms,)  could  not  take  the  place  now  held  by 
tliis  young  man:  such  teachers  should  be  encouraged,  not  as 
literary  teachers,  but  as  Reformatory  trainers.  We  would 
impress  upon  those  in  authority  that  such  men  cannot  be 
t'bfained,  as  Lieut.-Col.  Jebb  has  stated,  for  niggard  pay ;  and 
tertamly,  unless  chaplains  of  a  class  superior  to  those  attached  to 
cor  ordmary  Irish  gaols,  arc  appointed  to  the  prisons  for  Crim- 
inal Juvenile  Convicts,  half  the  efforts  of  the  master  must  fail, 
even  though  he  possessed,  amalgamated,  the  devotion  and 
eLcrg}'  of  M.  Demetz  and  of  Mr.  Nash.  We  are  perfectly  well 
aware  that  heretofore  it  has  been  the  common  rule  to  appoint 
is  gaol  chaplains,  those  clergymen  considered  most  ill-adapted 
for  other  oflBces — ^we  sincerely  hope  that  in  future,  directly 
the  opposite  system  will  be  adopted;  and  that  as  great  dis- 
crimination, at  least  in  the  case  of  Juvenile  Prisons,  will  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  Chaplain,  as  in  the  appoint- 
nieiit  of  the  Schoolmaster.  AVouId  that  the  Viceroy  had 
imitated  this  selection,  in  appointing  an  Inspector-General  of 
Pnsons  to  succeed  Mr.  James  Galway.  Had  he  done  so,  his 
English  Equerry,  ignorant  of  his  new  duties,  would  never 
hw  been  nominated:  to  hold  this,  now,  most  important  office, 
ili^  ref[uirement8  of  which  even  the  energy  and  experience  of 
Mr.  Corry  Counellan  cannot  fully  meet,  unless  ably  seconded 
l;  his  fellow  Inspector. 
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The  foUowing^  Books  and  Pamphieti  will  give  much  information 
CTi  the  principles  and  working  of  Reformatory  Institutions,  and  of 
Priion  Discipline,  and  they  will  be  found  to  contain  references  to  all 
otLtr  works  of  any  great  value  on  the  same  subject. 

R-;«c.rt?  of  Two  Conferences  held  at  Birmingham  on  Juvenile 
bt^'lnquency,   1851 — 1853.     Longman  and  Co.   Price  Is.  each. 

H.  use  of  Coromoss  Blue  Books  on  Criminal  Juveniles,  1852,  Price 
»>^  ;  1853,  Price  55.  6d. 

Uii.*ilton'4  Translation  of  Cochin's  Account  of  Mettray.  WhitUker 
aiii  Co.     Price  1«. 
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Schooli;  ditto,  od  JnT«niUDc- 
h. 
and  Eoglud,  bj  P.  J.  Hamj. 

dera  of  Befbrmator;  SohooU,  in  > 
BirmiDKham  to  Lord  Bniughain, 
3«ab.    Price  6d. 
efonnition.     Bj  W.  8.  Hacked- 

Parental  Intemperanot.  Bj  Hir? 
gh  Seriw  of  Temperance  Twcu." 

■esU  of  Employers  and  Emploici]- 
nchester.  No  11  of  the^Edinburgli 

Price  Id. 
corder  of  BinDiachani,  to  Charles 

Cash.     Price  3d. 
stul  Ba^rged  School,  on  St.  Jame^': 
<ol:    1S53. 

r  Social  Amelioration,  and  Joomt 
I.  Published  twice  everj  montli 
irt,  Fleet-Bt,,  London — 6d.  per  Ko 
nagement  of  Convict  Prison>,  am 
B\  Lieut-Col.  Jebb,  C.  B.  He 
M4. 

d  Man^ement  of  Gonf  icti,  and  oi 
u-ks.  Id  an  Appeodii,  on  the  mur 
of  Larceny  in  certain  cases.  B 
of  the  Berkshire  Gaol.     Longm^ 

1855. 

order,  at  the  Qnarter  Sestions  fr 

A,  To  the  Grand  Jnrr  of  that  Boi 

lest.     Gash.     Price  M. 

J  Agricaltural  TraiDincr  Inrtllatioi 

reM-.No«.  ll.Vil.    Dnblin.  15^ 

Oonsuhle.    Edinbnrgti,  1854. 

IflM,  No.  CCIV. 

:.  B.  L.  Baker,  Esq. 

aiirn  QnasTEKLT  Bicokd — 

icB,  1855. 

to  Lord  Brouffham.  Beport  • 
0.  B.  Adderley,  Esq.  M.P.  ii 
Miss  Marj  Carpenter's  Report  i 
:ol.  Beport  on  Glaigow  House 
The  Original  Bnugetl  Schools 
>rd  Advocate.  Speech  of  Lo 
ling  Befornatories  iu  Devonshii 


ERLT    UUCORD — TO    UARCII,    1S55, 


f  Mr.  War 


at  Hull,  of  Baron  AJderBon, 
T.  D.  Anderson  and  of  Mr,  Bramly  Moore  in 
tion.  Resolutions  of  the  Justices  at  Leio^stershire 
Report  of  liieut.-Col.  Jebb,  on  Convict  Prisons 
iniict«,  for  1853.  Circular  of  Industrial  Home 
liambetfa.  Rev.  Mr.  Field's  pamphlet  on  the  dis- 
fement  of  Convicts,  and  on  tickets  of  leave,  kc. 
>in  and  Governor  of  Parkhurst.  Observations 
Id's  pamphlet.  State  of  opinion  in  Ireland  on 
epts  ;  Essays  read  ttefore  the  Clonmel  Literary 
of  W.  L.  Hackett,  Esq.  Letter  of  Mr.  Recorder 
:o  Mr.  Adderlj,  M.  P.  to  '•  The  Philanthropist." 
J&rpcnter  nod  Mr.  Archibald  Prenliee.  Letter 
;.     Report  ofRagged  Si^hool,  6l  James's  Back, 


NOTE  ON   TBB   RECOIID. 

ing  the  foregoing  «>  Press,  vre  received,  throoHh  the 
litor  of  T&t  Exeter  Gaielte,  a  copy  of  tlint  Juumal 
containing  the  following  partjculnrs  of  the  further 
ccedingsoftheCommiitee  vfhose  Jtcport,  readat  tlie 
>  havo  inserted  in  the  Record : — 

HIRE  REFORMATORY  FARM  SCHOOL. 

lesisnrc  in  announcing  tliat  the  arrans^ments  in  con- 
bilaolhropic  Institution.  hAve  so  neiirl;  appronched 
le  eiccutive  Committee  took  forwnril  with  confidence 
icement  of  operations.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to 
'the  experiment  at  Hodce's  Farm,  on  Stoke  Hill, 
ted  diOicultf  arose  in  (his  quarter.  Sir  STAfroao 
indly  and  promptly  placed  at  the  disiKisal  of  the  Cora- 
I  most  conveniently  situated  on  his  own  eawtej  and  with 
ipirit — which  none  but  those  in  similar  circumstancei 
stand' or  estimut« — he  has  undtrtuken  to  give  up  such 
ne-farm  immediately  adjoiniiig  as  may  be  from  time 
•rtlie  purposes  of  the  Institution.  One  of  the  grcitl 
timitiee  haa  been  Uie  selection  of  a  competent  nuisier, 
s  fallen  on  a  person  named  HAillls,  at  present  having 
a  ot'a  National  ^hool,  at  Fronie,  anil  considered  liy 
acquwnled  with  his  chaructcr,  to  puEiscss  that  mornl 
ence  so  eseeutial  to  the  succeis  of  the  Reformatory 
{cnient,  we  understand,  commences  at  Lady -Day,  by 
>ot  improbabic  that  the  School  itself  will  commence 
ery  thing  depends  on  a  good  bcfjinning.  SirSTtFroan 
vitedand  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  BenoouuHi 
jnourably  associated  witli  the  Hardwicke  School  j  and 
I  kiadly  ondertAken  Ui  assist  the  Eicecutive  Committee 
lent  of  tlieir  work.  With  reference  to  the  limited 
Institution  is  proposed  to  be  stHrteit,  it  may  be  dusir. 
is  view  Is  recoauoendfd  nut  less  by  praeticiil  experience 
of  economy.  Until  the  refonuatory  process  has 
dittbeueflcialiDSucnce,  any  large  company  or  colony 
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>f  bofi  would  imther  tend  to  defeat  than  accelerate  the  inteDtJoni  of  the 
'oanden.  It  ia  essential  to  tlje  well  working  of  the  sy item,  thst «  pre- 
ponderance of  good  be  at  all  times  maintained ;  tar  aa  aoon  as  tiooni 
irinciples  or  habits  are  encouraged  by  the  oatward  manifestation  of  nta- 
Isr  propensities  in  others,  tliereis  great  danger  that  the  experiment  msf 
'aU.  So  also  at  the  commcneement  of  tBe  undertaking  tt  mpf" 
tesirable  tint  the  ComaiitCce  should  abslidn  ttoai  taking  in  Inqs  vba 
jelong  to  Exeter  itself,  or  the  immediate  neighbonrbood ;  and  iftW 
ronld  pardon  the  snggeitioa,  we  waold  venture  to  recommend  that  is 
ine  great  means  of  avoiding  Uie  demoralising  inflnence  of  escapes,  Ibcf 
ihould  rather  direct  their  efforts  in  the  first  instance  to  the  reclanistioD 
if  yonthful  criminals  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  countj.  With 
his  view  we  would  also  ventitre  to  intimate  that  the  Magistrates  in  pell; 
esaioQS,  and  the  Borough  Msgistratel  at  Plymouth  and  elsewhere, 
night  not  merely  confer  advantages  on  the  locality  with  which  they  are 
onnected,  by  sending  their  young  crlminilla  to  the  Farm  School,  bat 
hey  would  also  be  afliirding  the  Executire  Committee  the  best  oppor- 
unity  of  commencing  their  labours  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success, 
fith  reference  to  the  financial  pronpects  of  the  Institution,  we  r^retto 
sy,  iliat  small  tliough  the  proposed  establishment  may  be  at  its  cam- 
wncement.  yet  in  order  to  keep  it  up  tlie  Kxecutive  Committee  wiil 
equire  their  hands  to  be  strengtliened  by  additional  subscriptions  to  the 
Itent  of  jt50  at  the  very  least.  Many  of  the  leading  Magistrate*  aod 
!tergy,  in  addition  to  their  princely  donations  towards  the  General 
leformatory  Fund,  have  given  in  their  names  aa  anmial  subacriber*  of 
urns  varying  from  one  to  twenty  pounds.  In  a  matter  of  this  importance 
■e  trust  the  County  of  Devon  will  assume  a  powtlon  worthy  of  hw 
ealth,  extent,  and  influence ;  and  in  order  to  promote  so  desir»Uea 
;BUlt.  we  lieg  to  intimate  that  subscriptions  are  received  by  John  Uil- 
DRD,  Esq.,  treasurer  1  at  any  of  the  Exeter  Banks;  or  by  Mr.  E. 
'SMOND,  the  honorary  secretary,  at  Woodrow,  Brampford  Speke." 


MEMOIB    OF    TE0HA8    MOOSE. 


The  Publisher  oFThb  Ibish  Qdarterlt  Rbtibw  begs  to  inforid 
ose  readers  who  are  only  acquainted  with  the  recently  iistied 
iml>er«,that  in  the  number  for  June,  1813,  Vol  II.  No.  0,  a  Mbmoik 
'  TsoNaa  Moorb  appeared.  It  is  the  only  complete  Memoir  U 
t  publisbed,  and  bas  been  quoted  with  approbation  by  Lobd  Jobn 
trasBu.  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  7^  Jfemotr, 
mmait,  owl  Com»pmdet»ee  of  the  Poet. 
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Art.    I.— the  POETS  OF  AMERICA. 

FIRST   PAPER. 

1.  PoeiM  hy  Henry  Wadmoorth  Lmigfellow,  New  Edition. 
London:  David  Bogue.     1854. 

2.  The  Poetical ^  IForks  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  with  Oris- 
^Mb  Memoir,  Edited  [with  an  ititroduction)  hy  F,  IF,  N, 
Bajjky^  Esq.    London  :  Geroge  Eoutledge  and  Co.    1852. 

3.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Mrs.  L.  H,  Sigourney.  Edited  hy 
P-  W,  N.  Bayleu,     London :  Georcre   Routledge  and  Co. 

1S52. 

^.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver   Wendell  Ilolmes.       First. 
Englkh  Edition,      London :  George  Routledge  and  Co. 

1^52. 

It  is  not  altogether  four  hundred  years  since  Columbus  was 
i'l'^ting,  in  Lisbon,  such  authorities  as  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Aris- 
t:'lle,  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  in  support  of  that  meditated  voyage 
*h.ch  has  resulted  not  only  in  the  discovery,  but  also  in  the 
nv^.lization  of  the  noblest  of  earth's  continents,  and  in  the 
.'o^iridatioD,  if  permanently  united,  of  a  people  destined  to  be 
^'it  mightiest  the  earth  has  ever  beheld.     Yet,  still  more  ex- 


Uic  development  of  every  leading  characteristic  which   marks 

^!ie  progress  of  a  nation.     The  impulse  wliich  the  Poets  of 

A.iicrica  may  have  already  given  to  the  great  work  of  organiza- 

^1' u  which  has  been  so  rapidly  effected  in  their  country,  cannot 

"•  :JinTiy  accuracy  be   determined,   and  though  it  would  be  {     * 

^piii.lj  as  difficult  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  amount  of  their  ] 
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ransatlantic  saciet;,  it  ia  woDderfuU 
;Dce  will  be  immense.  Greatness  i 
;ifiable  as  such  a  basis  would  be,  doi 
k  of  this  belief,  which,  on  thecootiv 
alp  obseiriug  the  adaptation  of  tli< 
daspirationsof  the  people,  and  from  l) 
I  which  it  cherishes  the  bolwuks  of  tl 
i  search  in  vain  through  the  records 
r  instances  such  as  the  majority  of  thf 
Bch  inspiration  of  the  Bard,  Beeras  co 
'  public  utility,  and  transferred  into : 
on  of  the  most  invaluable  truth. 
pletely  unsuccessful  in  discovering  a 
rte,  who  have  been  so  generall;  i 

parity  of  their  patriotism,  or  thi 
^lialf.  The  care  with  which  those  m 
lalculated  to  improve  the  intellect,  a 
solicitude  which  is  evinced  in  tb 
ical  ameliorations  they  surest,  ha 
America  sacred,  and  have  embued 
for  their  Poets  totally  distinct  from  i 
;eniiis  hns  elicited, 
luminance  of  these  shining  virtues! 
ciation  in  this  country,  and  a?  1 
era  selves,  from  Longfellow  to  Be; 
J  reviewed,  so  as  to  give  the  readi 

of  glancing  at   their  many   vari( 

deducing  the  characteristics  wb 
e  inducpa  lo  give  our  aid  in  sketi 
traits,    and    illustrating    their    so 

inevitably  come  when  the  greatest 
lists  aa  rivals  in  their  praise,  and 
ontent  if  in  bringing  them  forward 
it  least,  the  first  who  have  introdui 
terary  class.*  This  in  itself  will  to 
complacency,  for  assuredly  the  int 
;  world  of  the  leading    Poets   oi 

form,  unchequered  by  any  iuvidii 
irtiality,  or  unpardonable  omissic 
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15  a  task  entitled  to  indulgence  and  calculated  to  Ell  the  mind 
of  him  who  undertakes  it  with  the  most  pleasurable  and  con- 
Bolins:  reflections. 

The  cause  of  philanthropy  is  assisted  by  inducing  con- 
templation  on  novel  principles  of  a  salutary  kind,  and  the 
interests  of  civihzation  are  observed  in  opening  the  sluice  gates 
for  a  grateful  current  of  ideas,  which  are  about  to  re-animate 
t:ie  weary  laborers  in  the  vineyards  of  art,  and  to  revive  the 
drooping  leaves  and  tendrils  they  contain, 

"  From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither'd  hill. 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs, 
And  swells,  and  deepens  to  the  cherished  eye." 

It  is  hke  Elysian  happiness  after  tasting  the  rank  and  unin- 
viting food  of  the  transcendentalists  with  their  starry  nothings, 
and  impossible  essences,  to  inhale  the  revivifying  sweetness 
ffliich  proceeds  from  those  "  Fresh  fields,  and  pastures  new ;" 
to  exchange  the  glittering  inanities  of  the  one,  for  the  un- 
fading splendors  of  the  other,  to  barter  those  simulated  gems 
«^bicli  resemble  the 

•*  Dead  Sea  fruits,  that  tempt  the  eye. 
But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips," 

ior  those  real  treasures  which  will  shine  with  steady  and  un- 
^•^iing  lustre,  while  virtue  commands  respect,  and  genius 
veneration. 

But  while  we  eulogise  their  merits,  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  their  imperfections.  In  common  with  the  whole  race,  a 
pccuhar  species  of  emphatic  egotism  which  decidedly  does  not 
tuid  to  impart  elevation  to  the  subject,  is  strongly  apparent 
jn  a  great  number  of  the  productions  of  American  Poets, 
liiis  injurious  weakness  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and,  indeed,  ex- 
pected, w  ill  gradually  wear  itself  away  :  while  it  lasts  it  must 
'^i  as  a  weiglity  drag  chain  on  even  the  most  si)lendid  efforts, 
£fi]  cannot  but  deteriorate  their  merit.  Another  disadvantage 
^f -If'r  which  these  Poets  labor,  is  the  want  of  a  native  style, 
^^^&ient]y  robust  and  dignified:  their  deficiency  in  this  rc- 
^P'ct  obliges  them  to  fall  back  on  the  idioms,  and  rythmical 
p'culianties  of  the  mother  country,  which  consequently  les- 
^tns  the  compass  of  their  originality,  and  the  raciness  of  their 
'M'^ession.  Time,  however,  the  great  teacher,  will  rectiiy 
*ii5>  defect,  for,  as  their  ideas  become  more  settled,  and  their 
'^'laratter  more  developed,  the  increased  improvement  will 
i-Ht-'^arilj  be  reflected  in  their  literature. 
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nighty  elements  whicli  compose  the  Poetic 
aericaQ  brethren,  and  which  can  be  evidenced 
ndividual  member  of  their  tuDcful  band,  is  the 

and  practical  pursuance  of  that  valuable 
3,  "  The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man." 
ciple  establishes  in  a  moment    tUe  exalled 

Poetry,  and  is  big  witb  the  presage  of  its 
^y ;  in  tlie  hands  of  eucJi  Poets  as  we  are  now 
'iew,  whose  heroism  of  purpose,  buoyant  hope, 
zeal,  are  as  remarkable  as  the  beneficent 
r  genius,  the  realization  of  tliis  great  predomi- 
probably  include  the  eotossal  inauguration  of 
me  work,  furnished  with  all  tlie  connecting 
inciplcs  which  characterize  the  esUblishment 
and  endued  with  that  unconfjuerable  vitality, 

capacity,  which  wonld  ensure  its  gradual 
mphani  generalization.  *'  Finis  coronat  opus," 
;d  in  the  lille-page  of  every  American  Poetical 
t  is  this  consistent  development  ot  the  study 
h  all  profess  lo  love,  which  will  ensure  its 
chivalry  was  to  Europe,  this  philosophy  will 
and  as  the  former  with  "  its  generous  loyalty 
its  dignified  obedience,  its  subordination  of 
kept  alive  even  in  servitude  itself  the  spirit  of 
im,"  erected  the  platform  upon  which  Euro- 
arose  into  existence,  and  gradually  sprung  tbe 
up  the  columns  which  gave  permanence  and 
ding,  BO  the  Litter,  on  slUI  more  stable  founda- 
ed  oy  B  more  siriritual  enthusiasm,  will  ulti- 
an  edifice,  wliicli,  free  from  the  imperfections 
itectural  design,  will  engraft  its  ennobhng 
stiveness,  on  the  intellectual  grandeur  which 
rn.  Yet  more,  it  would  be  irrational  to  sup- 
merica  for  an  object,  a  country  young,  and 
onnding  in  the  elements  of  mental  onjaniza- 
bility  of  such  a  theory  would  not  include  the 
enriching  materials,  destined  by  tlieir  priceless 
unknown,  to  benefit  general  society  through- 
What  food  have  we  not  here  for  reflection  ? 
to  anticipation  soon  arrives  at  that  period 
ice  of  this  benignant  teaching  will  have  pro- 
as  harvest,  already  grown  ripe  beneath  its 
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frudif?in;?  rays  :  and  unlike  the  cynic  who  asseverated  tliat 
innn  never  advances,  but  is  constantly  moving  around  a  cycle 
oi  instincts,  to  whose  grovelling  propensities,  Prometheus  like, 
be  is  chained,  it  will  behold  in  the  open  womb  of  the  future, 
ihe  transfiguration  of  humanity,  comparatively  redeemed,  as  it 
will  then  have  been,  from  the  degrading  stigma  of  its  present 
vicei,  such  as  war,  lust,  fraud,  intemperance,  assisted  in  its 
heavenward  course  by  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  the  intensity 
of  brotherly  love,  its  symbols  the  horn  of  plenty,  and  the 
olive  wreaths  of  the  Minerva  of  peace. 

**  Ultima  ciimaei  venit  jam  carminis  aef as  : 
Magnus  at  integro  Salclorum  jam  nascitur  ordo. 
Jam  redit  et  virgo,  reileunt  Saturnia  re<ina  ; 
Jam  nova  progenies  caelo  demittitur  alto." 

Longrellow,  as  all  our  readers  are  aware,  for  this  reason, 
tht  he  is  almost  the  only  American  Poet  who  has  received 
nuich  justice  at  the  hands  of  British  critics,  figures  in  the  fore- 
HiCit  rank,  if  indeed  he  does  not  occupy  the  very  highest  place 
aroon?  the  Poets  of  America  ;  of  him  it  may  be  as  truly  said 
25  of  any  gifted  creature,  "nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit,''  and 
proud  ought  iiis  country  be  of  one,  whose  genius  has  furnished 
Jtr  ^\iih  such  an  irresistible  refutation  of  those   countless 
5!.:ic]..'rs,  and  insidious  sarcasms,  which  have  been  showered 
u{*oii  lier  in  every  direction,  and  whose  aim  has  been  to  create 
^n  ui;i versal  disbelief  iu  the  existence  of  American  taste,  or 
^\«'n  in  the  crude  formation  of  a  relish  for  rdinement  among 
^;?lt  people.     In  golden   harmony,    mellifluous   diction,   and 
«?rui]ite  polish,  Longfellow  can  successfully  compete  with  our 
^'' St  fastidious  Poets,  and  few  can  surpass  him  in  richness  of 
'^"7,  imaginative  capacity,  and  elevation  of  thought. — The 
•■'iinirulion  which  his  Poetry  must  necessarily  elicit  from  us,  will 
*  >  h«  ightened  considerably  when  we  reflect  that  this  elegance, 
■-nl  unalterable  deference  to  the  laws  of  beauty,  is  altogether 
■'  1  tended  by  any  poverty  of  substance,  contracted  range  of 
■•u.j^lit,  tameness  in  origination  of  idea,  or  its  embodiment, 
i-i>oine  noble  panorama  which  the  American,  emerging  from 
^  c  recesses  of  his  own  beethng  forests^  may  behold,  no  less 
rniarkable  for  the  sublime  extensiveness  of  the  landscape,  and 
i'>  iir.irvellous  commiDgling  of  shades,  and  tints,  whose  united 
i-'jertits  produce  universal  concord,  than  for  the  unexampled 
r''>t^rvy  of  the  scene,  and  the  hitherto  unimagined  peculiarity 
^^  ib  principal  features;  so,  the  Poetry  of  Longfellow  startles 
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and  wisdom  holds  her  throne  supreme  over  all  his  imaginings. 
In  the  Psalm  of  Life,  to  which  we  now  invite  the  particular 
attention  of  the  reader,  as  in  all  probability  he  is  already 
J^jierficially  acquainted  with  its  beauties,  we  are  afforded  a  most 
convincing  example  of  that  active  philosophy,  which  will  be 
found  to  cliaracterize  the  Poems  of  Longfellow.    What  health, 
freshness,  and  profundity,  are  united  in  tliese  beautiful  lines  ! 
^  hat  quiet  dignity,  and  calm  conscious  wisdom,  repose  in 
thoir  suggestive  ideas,  and  sublime  principles  !    How  like  unto 
a  broad,  deep  river,  in  some  still  evening  in  July,  their  chaste, 
vet  full-toued  word  music,  rolls  peacefully  on,   soothing  the 
s<^)ul,  and  rendering  it  lit  to  participate  in   the  serenity    of 
thought,  in  which  it  indulges,  and  which  floats  upon  it,  like 
inceiise  round  the  columns  of  a  cathedral  I  The  idea  contained 
iu  the  stanza,  commencing,  "Lives  of  great  men  all  reaiind  us," 
ij  in  itself  intensely  sublime,  what  can  be  more  so  than  the 
sentiment  it  recommends  I 
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A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

1C\  m^  n->t.  In  mournful  numbers 

Li  ■  u  bat  an  empty  dream  ! 
: .:  t '•;  >iial  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

Afjj  thii.gs  are  not  what  they  »eein. 

L;'^  li  rr-ul :   Life  is  earnest ! 

Ani  tin  CTa%e  iji  not  it<i  goal ; 
I'^.«:  luon  art.  to  dust  retume^t, 

>^^^  ucit  spoken  of  the  soul. 

N  "■  T  io)-ment.  and  not  sorrow, 

!>    ir  4<s-.iu(;d  end  or  way  ; 
Sc?    .  2ct  that  each  to-morrow 

in;^l«  us  fart  her  than  to-dny. 

An  ii  l-Ti;r.  and  time  is  fleeting. 

Am  '  uj  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
-'   .  likr  njuiMfrd  drums  are  beating 

i-i;..-raJ  o^ii-chcs  to  the  grave. 

Ir.  W-  trorld  ,  bro:td  field  of  battle, 
Iij  '.iie  livuuac  of  Life, 


Be  not  lilic  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 
Be  a  hero  in  tlic  strife  ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  ! 
Act, — act  in  ti»e  living  Preninit ! 

Ueart  within,  and  tiod  o'erhead  ! 

Lives  of  jrreat  men  all  remind  ns 
We  can  inalcc  our  lives  tmblinie, 

And,  deiuuting,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-priutti  ou  the  sand  of  time  ; 

Foot-prints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  Life's  soloinn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  l)n)ther, 
Seeing,  shall  talkU  heun  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  np  and  doing, 
Witli  a  heart  for  any  fate; 

Still  achievinc,  still  pursuiui?, 
Learu  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


I* 


Like  all  his  other  compositions,  The  Village  Blacksmith  is 
T' nvirkible  for  the  conveyance  of  sound  moral  principle,  and 
^i'  ep  religious  truth,  rendered  doubly  fascinating  by  the  state- 
i  1  •^s  of  the  language,  and  the  marvellous  grace,  and  iiar- 
lii'-nious  constructiveuess,  in  which  the  author  delights  to 
ciTibody  his  thoughts.  There  is  a  life-like  fidelity,  and  appro- 
pnite  sternness  of  tone  about  this  Poem,  which  is  not  the  least 
j^i  Its  attractions.  There  is  the  smithy  before  your  eyes, 
^'^  leld  through  the  low  portal  begrimed  with  soot,  and  studded 
'* '^ii  horse  shoes  I  Behold  the  glowing  anvil,  and  the  asthma- 
^•c  bellows  in  the  foreground  !   and  there  he  is  himself  the 
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modern  TiUui  t  see  liia  broad  suarl  face,  off  which  the  hair  \i 
tossed,  ]m  cuuiiteuance  well  realizing  tbe  mvLhological  idea 
of  uiieartlilj'  power,  aa  it  glnrcs  and  nuda  behind  a  clouil  of 
flying  spaifcs,  which  oceasiuiially  conceal  the  mysterious  viaion 
alUigetUcr  tana  our  e^es. 


BLACK  sMirn, 


Wtrli  UrW  ■ 

jnrMibrawnriiJTiu 

tm 

nrongo. 

nuu. 

tit  it  erlfi 

Fs  uHl  bluk,  ud  loDft 

in,. 

[Lin  U  ll 

BltM 

nwltire 

lie 

And 

«iriu*th* 

.-hotewrS^Hhef™, 

lit 

tuauui 

DWuiymu. 

In.  wftk 

nut.  from  mom  tlU  nigh 

■To 

OllbU 

hla  baJcnti  Mao  < 

X-uc 

mi»lii«l>Uiiu>7>laK 

cdbFiit.iin<1»lni>, 

Llku 

(ngluK  the  vlllagi;  b«ll. 

ntiie«iiik>]o«. 

Andc 

mlnKliBmernaKirhool 

Lcin 

TbBj- 

E  111.' flimtnfi  forge. 

btlJawi  nu. 

Ukcdiairfi 

mi  •  Uiruhing  Uu6r.  ' 

SlDging  in  the  viui^c  < 


Etcii  buinlng  dnd  uid  tbDuiibt  I 

LongfelloM's  henuliful  lines  on  the  River  Charles,  flow  on 
Willi  as  much  stately  spK'odor  as  the  Mississippi,  or  the 
Amuzon.  We  are  wrapt  in  astonishment  as  we  behold  ibe 
deep  sincerity,  and  uniitlectid  grace  in  which  he  addresses  his 
native  Hivcr.  His  thoughts  "Bathed  in  the  purple  light  of 
love,"  are  inspired  by  devotion  of  the  most  elevated  and 
passionate  kind. 

There  is  a  sublime  simplicity  about  Exeehior,  which  all 
mnst  observe;  uot  a  word  too  much,  not  an  idea  irrele- 
vant, it  is  to  this  species  of  Poetry,  what  Goldsmith's  Hermit 
is  to  the  ballad ;  in  addition  to  tlie-e  excellencies,  the  subject 
is  remarkably  fine,  and  breathes  nothing  but  true  nobiUty  of 
purpose,  and  virtuous  aspirings. 

T/ie  Day  is  Hone,  resembles  in  beauty  of  idea,  liia  own 
clianniiig  compaiison  to  "the  benediction  tlmt  follows  after 
prayer,"  but  in  nowise  realizes  his  no  less  happy  allusion  to 
"  Tiie  tents  of  the  Arabs,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  too  exquisitely 
impressive  tu  be  ever  absent  from  the  memory  of  faim^  who 
thoroughly  ajtpreciates  its  worth.  Who  can  guiis^y  the  natu- 
ralness of  the  iTi^Uea  breathed  thiquyb'th^^  graceful  Iikb? 
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Who  can  deny  to  the  Poet,  that  vivid  power  of  condensation, 
and  felicitous  command  of  expressive  materials,  which  can 
convey  in  the  compass  of  a  line,  a  thought  which  sends  us 
wandering  from  the  present  day  tlirough  all  the  epochs  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  eventful  records  which  individualize  them, 
to  that  moment  when,  "  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light  i^'  Yes,  they  are  the  incarnation  of  suggestiveness, 
those  "  corridors  of  time/' 

In  the  passionate  love  of  nature  which  it  manifests,  and  also 
in  the  high  religious  tendency  of  its  reflections,  and  aspira- 
tions, Autumn^  reminds  us  of  Thompson  ;  indeed,  Thompson 
could  not  have  written  anything  more  graceful,  or  more 
earnest.  We  ex|>erience  a  thrill  of  admiration  passing  through 
us,  when  we  contemplate  the  beauty  of  that  inimitable  image, 
"Mom  on  the  Mountain,"  &c.,  and  again,  when  we  arrive  at 
that  most  appropriate,  and  poetical  personification,  '*  Where 
Autumn/'  &c. 


AUTUMN. 

With  whAt  •  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year ; 
r.i4:  butli  of  spring,  thoM   beautiful  har- 
bingers 
Of  giinnv  skies  and  cloudless  times,  enjoy 
Lift" s  r.e*-nes8,  aadearth's  garniture  spread 

out : 
Ax.tl  whfli  the  silver  babit  of  the  clouds 
C»u£  >  down  upon  the  '  utumn  sun,  and  with 
A  .yri^.^-  giadiieas  the  old  year  takes  up 
liJHlrifht  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pio3.p  and  pageant  till  the  splendid  scene. 

TTlJerc  Is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Ih  raellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees, 
At?',  frum  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 
J'-  !-riii^  new  glory  on  the  Autumn  woods, 
^i  'lipping  in  warm  light   the  pillared 

Mtm  on  the  mountain,  like  a  Summer  bird, 
L-iti  ap  her  purple  wing;  and  in  the  vales 
^e  c<i:i.Lle  wind,  a  sweet  and  paiiMuuate 

M.u»e»  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life. 

'^ithhi  the  lolemn    woods    of   ash  deep 

crjosoned, 
AiMi  aii  v«r  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leared, 


Where  Autumn,  Hke  a  faint  old  man,  sita 

down 
By  the  why  sldea-weary.  Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  mores.  The  purple  fincli. 
That  on  wild  cheiry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 
A  Mrintcr   bird,  comes  witb  ita  plaintive 

whistle, 
And  jxicks  by  the  witch-hazel ;  whilst  aloud 
From  cottage  roofs  the  warbling  blue-bird 

sinjXit ; 
And  merrily,  with  oft-repeated  stroke. 
Sounds  from  the  thrcsLdug-tloor  the  busy 

flail. 

O,  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
Fur  him  who,  witli  a  fervent  heart,  goes 

forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and 

looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well 

spent! 
For  him  the  wind,  ay,  and  the  yellow  leaves. 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  lilm  cloqueut 

teachings. 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn,  that 

Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  Ills  long  lesting  place  wiihuut  a  tear. 


We  cannot  award  too  much  praise,  or  conceive  too  great 
^dirjiration  for  The  Slaveys  Bream  ;  the  noble  independence 
^iiicJi  a  breathes,  the  magnificence  of  the  language,  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  individualities,  and  the  sublime  abruptness 
0/  r/ie  conclasion,  mark  it  out  as  an  inspiring  lyric,  fit  to  vie 
^}^k  the  Scots  foha  ka'e  of  Burns,  the  address  to  Caledonia 
0  hr  Walter  Scott,  or  "  the  Isles  of  Greece"  of  Lord  Bjron. 
Sild  they  but  appreciate  the  beauty  of  its  import,  it  would  be 
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0  BrooH  the  w\i<Ae  brcttberhood  to  arms,  md  to 
nerve  them  with  power  to  simp  their  ohains  AsdndeT  like  witbn 
of  Btmr. 

Tke  ^mniih  Student  19  s  dptrited  composftion,  well'  con- 
oeired  and  abounding  in  pretty  psssagea ;  the  fint  part  of  the 
%vtt  scene  embodies  va  ezoell^t  satire  on  mwrj  bi  the  insipid 
comedies  of  the  pree^it  time ;  and  the  freqneBt  ertK^ite  alhi- 
aion  to  Spanish  songs,  fables,  and  ant^rs-,  which  are  made 
tlmii^uat  its  pages,  furnish' abQAdantevid«>ee  of  thesilther's 
great  familiBtity  with  Spanish  Kteratare.    The  plot  is  inter- 
esting, and  msay  of  the  ineideuta  shew  much  ingenuity,  but 
it  is  not  adapted  to 
essential  requieites  n 
drama.     Longfellow 
Spanish,  Prenoh,  Di 
a  vetf  high  degree, 
classical  coloring,  foi 
King   CAriaiiatt  am 
the  Children  of  tke  . 
ie  Manriqua  from  1 
poem,  and  Tie  Blit 
Dard  of  the  South  a 
teiij  manner,  as  the 
the  reader  attests,  s 
grace  of  tlie  translat 
united  to  his  wondei 
his  harmonious  vcrsil 
translations  so  much 
means  an  unmerited 

Among  the  poemi 
pears  Me  Svildimi 
exoeediiigly  brilliant 
The  quick  and  spirit 
culated  to  win  our  p 
which  each  spar  of  tl 
produced  it,  the  ham 
it  from  its  native  for 

There  is  another  beautiful  comnoaitJon  in  this  c<)IIa!don 
called  i£«n^a/((Hr,  disliugirished  njr  true  pathos,  It^  faith 
and  incomparable  elegnute.  Svangeline,  as  almost  aH  onr 
readers  are  aware,  ia  une^c^  th4  most  pathetic  and  beautiful 
poetical  narratitms  which'  bag  cKr  enrich^  dnr  bmgnage. 
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are  life-Iile  dsgnerreotjpes ;  there  is  an 

^Tj  of  the  lovers,  and  an  a{>propniite 

Nrooghout  the  vhole  piece,  which  added 

^'ons  which  lie  scattered  among  its 

nparisons  which  stud  them^  render 

ndianting  poem.     The  most  re- 

.  and  constant  lore  mtist  "  pale  its 

w  recital  of  the  devotion  of  Ihanpelime, 

.iistanc^  uf  her  lover;  Sk  Edwin  Landaear 

.«/  the  ensuing  pastoral  sketeh* 

*taieT  tbe  fTcsoKire  tree  -were  hirea  orerhtuig  hj  a  penthooM, 
tethM  tke  tnvtllec  M8S  In  regioiia  remote  taiy  Ue  roftd  tide; 
ISSt  o'er  A  box  for  ttie  poor,  or  the  blesaed  image  of  Mary. 
Futherdevn,  on  the  ili^  of  tlie  hUl,  waa  tlie  wcH  mrith  iu  Tnoea^growtl 
Bucket,  tutcaed  with  iioo,  and  near  it  a  trough  for  the  hories. 
Sbielding  fbe  bofne  tram  storma,  on  the  north,  were  the  ttartis  and  the  ikrm  ymrdi 
Then  stood  the  tnwid-wlieeled  wainv  aad  the  antique  plenghSi  and  the  harroirf.; 
There  were  the  folds  for  tte  sheep;  and  there,  in  hi»  feathered  seraglio^ 
Smmed  the  kcdlf  toriief  ,  and  creved  the  oock  with  the  seir*saine 
Voice  that  in  ages  of  old  had  startled  the  penitent  Peter. 
Borstiiig  with  haj  wero  the  bams,  themaelres  a  riltege.   In  each  oM 
Fsr  o'er  the  gable  prcjected  a  roof  4)f  thatch;  and  a  staircase. 
TTodo'  the  sfaeHerfaig  esrea,  led  up  to  the  odorous  com  loft 
niere,  too.  the  deve-eot  stood,  with  its  metk  and  innooent  iniBaleir 
Xnnnaring  erer  of  love ;  whUe  above  in  the  variant  breeses, 
NnabeclceB  »oiB]r  mstlieffcociu  rattled  and  sang  of  mntatioii." 

In  search  of  her  exiled  lover  Evangeline,  herself  an  exile, 
explores  the  pathless  woods  and  boundless  forests,  through, 
tie  long  vigils  of  the  night,  ^  over  her  Head  the  stars,  the 
tboughts  of  God  in  the  heavens."  After  years  of  unavailing 
gnef  and  untiring  search  she  finds  him^  but  alas !  upon  his 
death-bed,  and  life  leaves  him  almosir  ere  she  has  time  to 
address  him. 

"On  the  paOei  beteBber  was  BtletelMdilia  fbfin  ef  an  >old  flMui. 
Long,  and  tfata,  and  ff^y  were  the  locks  that  shaded  his  temples ; 
Bat,  aabe  laj"  in  tbaaoming  lli^  hia  face  for  a  aoment 
Seemed  to  aamnne  once  more  the  forma  of  its  earlier  maahood ; 
Sosie  woDtio.l^clianeeA  tiie  laces  of  tbose  who  arelSying. 
Hot  sad  Ired  ea  kia  lipe  atUl  bomod  the  flnah  of  the<fipf erv 
As  if  life^  like  the  Hebrenr,  wdth  blood  had  besprinkled  its  portals, 
nist  the  AngQl  fltf  4leatiiiiUfht  see.  the  sigpi,  and  pass  over. 
MoticstiesB,  T'*ir*W*i  djing  lie  lay,  and  his  spirit  exhausted 
Seoaei  to  be  iliildiv  <S0i<^  t)>ro<ie^  InflnMe  depths  ia  tli4  diritaeM^ 
DsrlLDess  of  dumber  and  death,  ibr  ever  sinking  aad  sinking. 
Then  throng 4li0Mr  reiJmf  of  shade,  in  nnltipiled  reverberations, 
HssrdhetltttaTofpAla,  and  throng  the  bush  that  succeeded 
^''^^dupered  a  genfle  Tdce,  in  accents  tender  and  saint-like, 
"Gabriel !  O  war  btfivved !"  and  died  away  into  silence, 
nun  he  beh^d»  in  a  dream,  once  more  the  home  of  his  childhood ; 
*"      '     -^  '        --         irtthsjlTan  rivers  among  them. 


Vfllsfi^  jgid4|pfiaiaiii,  and  woodlands;  and,  walking  nndor  tha  shadow, 
As  fai  Vbm^tfffHtbtae  Tonflb,  BvangeUne  rose  in  his  \1sl( 


ion. 


'Um^t$mmki»Mm^9m ;  and  as  slowly  he  Ufled  Ids  egreUds, 

VsBidied  flteftHlQB  ciray,  bat  Erangeline  knelt  by  his  bedside. 

Vaia^  hi  ilMNllilto  vliiVC' Jiv  naiDt,  Ibr  the  acce&lk  lonitteMdi 

'^  on  WbUml  ■nd  tlMfr  ootton  lerealed  what  biatongne  would  hare  .ivokjm. 
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Sweet  wu  Ihc  llgtit  uf  fall  Fyei;  bstU  ■iidical)' wak  Into  dirluWH. 

Her  divine  resignation  is  as  divinely  drawn  : — 

*■  All  wfca  ended  now.  the  hopv^anil  the  feir.  and  the  wvTmr. 
All  Uio  ftchTngiT  ticnrt,  themtleH,  ansatlsflcij  loDflDg, 
All  the  dull,  Oaapytbi.  radcoiutial  mcul^Df  jaUleww! 

UHklf  >hs  bowed  hgr  on,  ud  mniDDnd,  '  Falbv.  1  thuk  tko  <"' 

"We  should  be  inclined  to  cot 
snphicnl  of  tbe  American  Foe 
guished  by  much  refinement  of 
beautiful  contemplative  imagiiiii 
is  surprisingly  great,  and  he 
master  him,  nor  does  he  on  t1 
from  our  eyes  by  the  impertiuei 
cations  of  aupersnbtlety.  To 
wliich  seems  to  have  establishi 
this  beautiful  Poet,  and  the 
thunderbults  of  passion,  or  kirn 
the  intellect,  which  almost  scon 
kindly  nature  of  his  geuius,  eve 
a  calm  transparent  tide  of  true  i 
more  satisfactory  impression  o 
delicate  medium  in  which  the 
resembhng  "  the  sun  in  its 
"  retains  all  its  splendor,  thoua 
pleases  more  because  it  Hazzles  Ic 
it  is  cheering  to  learn  that  Dry 
with  the  ridiculuna  doctrines 
which  is  extending  its  poisonous 
walks  of  Art  and  Science  in 
profound  reverence  for  Omnip 
spirit,  and  havinga  heart  alive  t 
impulse,  lie  beholds  tlie  wisdom 
hands,  and  his  mind  labors  to  t 
and  useful  lessons,  from  "  every 

There  are  many  Brilish  Poi 
resemble,  but  periiaps  none  e 
great  love  of  nature,  his  minute 
beauty  of  his  reflections,  which 
nature  can  elicit.  It  is  evident 
are  calculated  to  improve  the  on'i 
tastes  are  bo  positively  opposed  ti 
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of  conteinplative  habit,  which  is  purely  and  abstractedly 
iutellectnal;  and  they  must  Tiecessarily  encourage  and  ultimately 
succeed  in  perfecting  a  school,  characterized  by  the  supremacy 
of  objective  meditativenees,  from  out  the  numerous  gifted 
intellects  who  have  been  prevented  by  infirmity  of  purpose, 
r.jt  incongeniality  of  taste,  from  exercising  the  powers  of  their 
ceiiius  in  such  a  desirable  manner. 

Another  very  valuable  qualification  which  Bryant  possesses, 
i?  bis  appropriate  adaptation  of  language  aud  images.  All 
Lis  subjects  are  treated  according  to  their  nature,  and  are 
represented  in  garbs  befitting  tiieir  peculiar  characteristics. 
It  ]i33  often  been  said  and  written,  that  we  can  always  know  a 
true  poet  by  the  fidelity  of  his  images,  and  the  truthfulness  of 
his  epithets,  and  assuredly  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tho 
poet's  superior  apprehension  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  will 
not  be  unattended  with  a  power  to  convey  his  thoughts,  in 
words  which  are  to  constitute  them  "  a  joy  for  ever.''  \\  e  all, 
goatle  and  simple,  gifted  and  dull,  have  our  failings,  and  i 

J':\ant  docs  not  form  any  exception  to  that  universal  rule.  I 

A>  a  native  of  America,  he  is  not  so  professedly  its  devoted  i 

ohanipion  as  are  his  cotemporaries  :    he  is  tame  and  subdued,  i 

wl.en  he  should   be  bold  and  enthusiastic;  and  though  hia  J 

subjects  have  aflorded  him  frequent  opportunities  of  exhibiting  ! 

luve  of  country,  we  seldom,  if  ever,  are  favored  with  a  manly 
bur4  of  genuine  patriotic  fire.  T/ie  Ages,  the  first  Poem  in 
the  edition  now  before  us,  is  a  classical,  and  elegant  review,  of 
the  great  epochs  which  form  the  landmarks  of  history,  com-  i 

prefiending  in  its  survey,  the  gradual  growth  of  freedom,  and 
iLe  advancement  of  those  moral  laws  which  have  tended  to  the  ' 

improvement  of  the  state  of  man :  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
?3ugaine  belief  in  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  philanthropy. 
Tlie  versification  is  exquisite,  and  the  tone  of  thought  of  the 
most  elevated,  and  comprehensive  kind.  This  comprehen- 
siveness of  thought,  is  another  quality  in  the  acquisition  of 
v.ich,  Bryant  may  justly  indulge  his  self-complacency. 
UtYdlow  Violet  as  an  instance  of  his  quiet  observation,  and 
valuable  moral  deductive  power,  is  worthy  of  insertion. 


THE  YELLOW  VIOLET. 

^•1  -n  t^chen  bn<U»  begin  to  swell, 
♦.n   \rx.4?  the  blue  bird's  M-arblc  know, 

!-• ;  e.]  -w  vjolut's  modeat  bell 
F--^]  s  fruni  the  last  year's  leaves  below. 

Ir"  '-tj^t  fi^iUla  their  green  resume, 
b«r«(^L  flower,  I  love,  in  Ibrest  b«r«f 


To  meet  thee,  when  thy  faint  perfume 
Alone  Ls  iu  tlie  virgin  air. 

Of  all  her  train,  the  hands  of  Spring 
First  plant  thee  in  the  watery  mould. 

And  I  havo  seen  thee  blossoming 
Beside  the  snow-bank's  edges  cold. 
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QV  Hirol  ton  vhn  iMidB  thn  Tie* 
lu  bathH)  thn  tn  hli  mn  bHgkt  hM, 
et  Ihy  glowing  Lip. 

nt  thf  gaill4  ejre, 
When  l»ftler  Boir»n  «*  flaimtliig  nigh, 
ft,  in  ibH  Hulau  April  itay, 
Thy  cul/  imllc  hu  iWyed  m^  wtU ; 


jalnledtrlb. 


^M  Iwlian  Storjf  la  a  beautiful  ballad,  written  in  the  very 
test  manner,  and  fully  equalling  auy  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
omposed  by  Southey,  that  king  of  ballad  writers.  Delicalt 
Ilusion  to  the  iucidentd,  the  interest  so  well  preserved  throagh- 
ut,  and  the  appropriate  expressiveness  of  the  diction,  entitle 
t  to  the  highest  commendation. 


apilii  or  lh«  iludal  delt, 
0  luiH  ITS  tmwl  ud  ttie  tbldi- 

TtiE  hollow  woodi,  In  th(  KttlDg  mil. 

filM  rtrtll  wllh  Ibe  Bn-Mrf-i  l>r  i 

And  Jjiquon'.  (ul«n  l.bQiir»  •«  don 

And  b1.  XiBfu  u,  sftat,  but  Uic  > 

lunr  lumi  uid  lu  tuTiglod  <ld», 
IB  •7B  of  tbt  hunWt  mH. 

™  «d"lown^  '*'^'"  '"'^ 
o«y  buk,  when  ths  lucb  tnir 

H«  beui  an  bD  bomswud  wij. 

H*  rtopj  neu  Ui  bower— hit  nyg  perol 

StTMg.  InoH  .long  U»  gronnd- 
Al  one*  M  Ihe  c-ruTlu,  bimlm  !»  he* 
He  br«k.  throngh  lh«  TtU  t*  bough. 

And  gutau  Ita  door  with  ■  boani 

B"  «;•  Jl»«  •«  torn  on  ito  win. 

'sss^e™"™' 

Ilh  the  eirlr  oral  of  ■unj'  ■  bli£, 

id  tho  quiokeaed  tune  of  the  «u«ua]et 

Klwrs  Uu  Iiuak  IricUc  with  d«w. 

Id  Uiqaon  hu  proBliiid  hli  dnk-tilr«l 


at  he  odIt  hem  on  the  ftona 
or  ihe  IMmbeg. 

laien3rldl.)Tl<* 

The  horror  that  flvens  Itia  Umbi  ii  brief— 

oTdaru  nude  ihup  lOr  (be  ^ 

And  be  looki  fOr  the  print  r£  the  ruttu'* 

Where  he  bore  the  mildaaonf ; 
And  he  dull  on  the  btal  path  more  ten 
Tbn.  the  blut  thit  huTiea  Ua  mow  ud 

Br  Un  wtMNonmbv  dtr. 

•  urlv  Buaner  wbta  XtqnoD'i  bride 

eil. 

Uw  gnpe  11  Uuk  on  ih*  ciMa  **», 

i«  Mm  HillB*  M  M(  bBulk  «o*  ann. 


J} 
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But  fir  h  the  pfn«  gmre,  dark  and  cold, 
WhefK  t^ie  yelKiw  leaf  falls  not, 

Kor  ihfe  autumn  shines  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
Pjm  lies  i\  hillock  of  fresh,  dark  muuikl. 
In  :be  deepest  gloom  of  the  spot. 


And  the  Indian  glrla  that  pass  thAt  way, 
I'uint  out  the  ravUhcx's  grjtve; 

"  And  liuw  suon  to  the  hower  the  loved," 
tliey  »ay, 

"  Returned  the  maid  that  was  borne  away 
From  Ma^iuon  the  fond  and  the  brave." 


The  most  choice  and  beautiful  images  which  it  is  possible 
f'^r  a  poet  to  conceive,  are  contained  in  Summer  Wind.  What 
asuggestiveuess  in  the  line  "  He  comes  I  Lo  where  the  grassy 
meadoif  runs  in  waves  V 


SCMMER  WIND. 

rt  is  %  rnltiy  day;  the  «nn  haa  drunk 

T?!t  (lev  !hac  kv  upon  the  morning  gra«9; 
T.i'"   is  r:i«Tli:i^  in  the  lotty  clrii 
Tki:  can-.pies  my  dwellinar,  and  ita  shade 
S  ar«  ^e-ils  nie.    All  '\:s  silent,  juive  the  faint 
And  intcrrtipted  niurmur  of  the  lw:e, 
St^Mn-:  oa  tlio  sick  flowers,  and  then  acain 
Jl'^  a„iiy  on  tho  wing.    The  plants  ;iround 
lai  thr  tix>iH>t»:?nt  fijrvonrs:  the  t^dl  maize 
Tyln  up  ita  ioug  green  leaves ;  the  clovtjr 

I."<  ifriler  foliajp,  and  declines  it«  blooms. 
I\>'  far  in  the  tierce  sunsliine  tower  tlie  hills, 
^i"  i  aI:  their  growtlia  of  woods,  silent  and 

Mem, 
As  ir  til.;  KjorcLins:  heat  and  da;^zling  light 
Wer  tu;  ia  element  ihey  loved.    Bright 

^  '1  nl,.,*  pillars  of  the  brazen  heaven,— 
'^!I'  l>aaed  on  the  mountains — their  nhite 

i^-iMDf!  In  the  fiir  ether— fire  the  air 
^  ■  1  a  ritiected radiance,  and  make  turn 
Ti.i-  z\t(tf>>  eye  away.    For  me,  I  lie 
Un.Tadij  in'  the  shade,  where  the  thick 

•   i  -' 

■*'  'i 

Yet  tir Jin  from  the  kisses  of  the  snn, 
jHriL-j  ►•jinc  fro!<hne.s?»,  and  \  woo  the  wind 
Ti^i  siili  delays  its  corning.    W  by  so  slow, 


Gentle  and  voluble  spirit  of  the  air? 

Oh,    come  and  brcaUie  upon  tho  fainting 

earth 
Coolness  and  life.    Is  it  that  in  his  caves 
He  hears  nie  ?  See,  on  yonder  woody  riilge, 
Tho  pine  is  bending  his  proud  top.  and  now 
Among  the  nearer  groves,  chestnut  and  oak 
Are  tossing  their  green  boughs  about.    Ue 

comes  I 
Lo,  M  here  the  gras'^y  meadow mns  in  waves ! 
Tlie  deej)  dibtrt.ssful  silence  of  the  scene 
IJrciiks  np  with  mingling  of  unnumbered 

sounds 
And  universn!  motion.    He  Is  come, 
Shaking  a  shower  of  blossoms  from    the 

Bhrn^s, 
And  bearing  on  their  fragrance;  and  he 

brings 
Music   of  birds,   and  rustling  of  yoang 

boughs, 
And  sound  of  swaying  branches,  and  the 

voice 
Of  distnnt  waterfalls.    AH  the  green  herbs 
Are    stining    In    his  breath;  a  thousand 

flowers. 
By  the  road  side  and  the  borders  of  the 

brook. 
Nod  giiyly  to  each  other ;  glossy  leaves 
Are  twinkling  in  the  sun,  as  If  the  dew 
Were  on  them  yet,  and  silver  waters  break 
Into  small  waves  and  sparUe  as  he  cornea. 

The  Prairies  is  perhaps  the  finest  poem  in  the  book ;  it 
combines  in  the  most  felicitous  manner,  beauty  of  language 
«^^ith  deep  thoughtfulness  and  sublimity  of  conception.  How 
g'orious  the  images,  how  noble  the  conception,  how  vast  the 
reiiective  spirit !  What  can  be  finer  than  the  comparison  these 
lices  embody  ? 

Lo  I  they 
In  airy  nndnlations,  (iar  away, 
As  if  the  ocean,  in  his  gentlest  swell. 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fixed. 
And  motionless  for  ever.    Motionless? 
No,  tliey  are  all  unchained  again.    The  clouds 
Sweep  over  with  their  shadows,  and,  beneath. 
The  surface  rolls  and  fluctuntes  to  the  eye; 
I)ark  hollows  seem  to  glkie  along  and  chase 
The  sunny  ridges.    Breezes  of  the  South! 
Who  tow  the  golden  and   the  flame-like  flowcn, 
And  pass  the  pralric-hawk  that,  poised  on  high, 
Fla{>s  his  broad  wings,  yet  moves  not— ye  have 
Among  the  palms  of  Mexico  and  vines 
Of  Texas,  and  have  crisped  the  limpid  brooks 
Th»t  l^om  |he  ^ountaki^  of  Sonora  glide 
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Into  iha  dim  Fidlli— lum  n  banal 

The  hud  thubullE  the  HniumnK  taUta  bMTwl 

And  noootbed  then  Terdini  iwelli,  ukd  wawn  tbolr  rievM 

»lth  lierbsge,  pluM  (lieni  wlUi  talud  gruT«n  ^^ 

And  hrJged  them  round  with  fonata.    FitODgBoor 

FnrHUBnuCTianntWmplBofllie.kj— 

Willi  floi.eri,  whosE  £lory  and  whoie  mnlUhide 

RlTsl  the  CDDStellilloiit  I 

Thoughts  of  those  who  may  have  peopled  those  wastw  in 
former  times  crowd  upon  the  poet,  and  give  rise  to  msnj 
beautiful  reflections. 

The  hoUow  beating  of  hi«  fooutjp  jemu 


Built  them,  a  dlndpUnnl  tnd  populoua  n« 
Hoped,  wttli  long  toll,  [hcurth,  iibUe  ret  U»  Or«ek 
WubewlnRIhe  ■■colellcusloremu 
Of  iymmclry,  and  re»rlngon  lUrock 
TbegtKurlng  Parthenon.    These  ample  Beldi 
Nourtihed thetr  biinrils.  here  IhiJrtii^rdincrDliid 
When  taapl/  hy  their  itsllt  the  blion  lowed. 

All  darlhli  dusrtmnrmursd  wllh  their  loUi, 

TUI  twilight  bluihed,  and  loTrn  <>alke<!,  ud  iraoeit 

In  a  nirgotten  language,  and  ohi  lunea. 

rnm  Inatnimnita  nf  unrememberal  rorm 

OaTe  tlia  loft  wlnde  a  voln.    me  nd  man  cvne— 


Hanettlcd  where  they  dwelt.  The  pralrte-wolf 
Hnule  In  thidr  meodwi,  and  hli  (V»sh-diigden 
rawni  by  m/  path.    The  goplier  minea  the  gronnd 

I^  plaiAinDi  where  therwonhlpped  unkiiowD  godi- 


Theatfongholdaof  (be  pial 
With  caipaei.  Tbe  browii 
Flocked  to  then  wut  taux 

Baphr  tome  KUtarr  faglll. 


\  Md,  Ot 


The  translations  of  this  poet  are  effected  with  much  grace 
and  aptnt.  iore  and  Folly  from  La  Fontaine,  may  be  cited 
as  an  instance  of  the  author's  power  in  this  department  of 
poetic  art.  A  Hymn  to  BeatK  is  written  iu  a  truly  philosophic 
and  contentexl  tone ;  instead  of  investing  death  wUh  all  those 
norrors  in  which  poets  generally  disfigure  it,  the  poet  merely 
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r^i^Klcrs  iU  inevitable  approach  in  li.e  light  of  a  l,lt-.si„., 
"-cnn.  a.  a  cheek  on  the  evil  passions  of  mc^.,  i.rcventi„:.    h:: 

'l  .       ^'"'^  does  he  say,   "  The  wicked  hut  for  thee 

iiicmosfc  perfect  ballad  in  the  boot   is  7)5,  White-footed 

rm  ve    and  its  ex(|u,sUc  pathos,  vvould  almost  be  sullicicnt 
ii^  tiiemselves,  to  establish  the  author's  fame.  ^""^^»^"t> 


THE  WHITE-FOOTED  DEER. 

•p.    '""'  ^'y  t^t  WfKMlIiiiul  wa\-s, 

Jf._  tn^  tUtr  s,iH  the  wil.l  deer  drink, 

•T  ( rop  i]k.  birchfn  sprays, 
Jen  ntJ,  %  hiii^  vrh«>«o  rrykv  sldo 

'•'■r'  r,,-^^..^  j^  tn-uv.sv  mead, 
•v^l :.  ncx^  a  .-ottai..'  from  the  wind, 

•*  i'tr  was  wont  to  feed. 
S.ie  .  nJy  can:.?  wbon  on  t/ie  cliff* 

J'f'v.ij.i,,'  mrM^nlicht  lav, 
AMI '.,.  maw  knew  the  secret  haunts 

iJ  vhi  .1  shv.  %iilkt',l  by  d.-iy. 

^Y"  *-'-re  Iter  fet-t,  lier  forehca<l  showed 

A  ^|,,;  r,i  viin.rv  white. 
Ui  1  ...,.,:)o,i  j^,  j^iiii^ji^r  like  a  star 

la  s'ltiiinn's  ha7>  ui-ht. 

^•■■i  lo,  wren  san;.'  the  %vhippoon*-il), 

.'  r-  |.j,..'.l  fi„.  ^jiroutinir  leaves, 
-  -•■.  ii.n  l„  I  rustling  stfjis  were  heard 
'-"u  ■•til.  (Ai»iU;r  eves. 

h" 

I^•p•./.•rth;^t  trrassy  h»wn,' 
^  '.'It  I..-  tilver- footed  deer 
"-'-re  un-zed  a  spotted  fawn. 

T^_'^^:tu;p  dame  forbade  Iter  «oii 

^  '•  .'nifijeritl"  here; 

♦^-   i-cU  that  friendly  deer. 

T.i,  .r,.t  h3^  ,,^^,„  j^^^.  jdeasanthoinc 

'«:  •  ;    if^it!!]  years  and  more  ; 

';:  ■  ;•  *"^t»  the  mo^jnlitrht  jihine^ 

•"  :t>^»  Jjei'ore  our  door. 

'^.'".."^  "•  '-"^p  «r  tJiat  here  she  walked 
..•'  *  ■ ' .» nil.  in<«<)ns  ago ; 

•  ■      ' »i-  fsiv?  tJie  war- whoop  here 

A'.j  u-ver  twang  the  bow. 


-n  the  bruad  midstinimer  mcwu 


"  I  love  to  wateh  her  as  .she  feeds. 

And  think  that  all  in  well 
>\  hile  such  a  gentle  creature  haunts 

iheplatx'  in  which  we  dwell." 

The  youth  obeyed,  nn.l  jwught  for  (jan.e 

m  forest/*  fur  away, 
Where,  dee],  in  silence  a„d  in  mosi*, 

1  he  ancient  woodland  lay. 
Bnt  once,  In  autumn's  golden  time. 

ileran-edfhcwlldin  vnin, 
^or  roused  the  pheasant  nor  the  deer. 

And  wandered  home  again. 
Thp  cre-scent  moon  an.|  crimson  eve 

Mione  wiih  u  n  in-iin«  liKbt; 

riieaoer   upon  the  Massy  luead. 
H  OS  leeding  fall  iu  sij^j,!. 

lie  raised  the  rifle  to  bis  eve 

And  from  tlie  dill;,  anniiid 
A  siidden  echo,  .shrill  and  .«^harp, 

Uave  back  it*  dniuily  sound. 

Away  into  the  neifflibourinc  wood 

1  lest.inlcd  creature  il'jw, 
Au'I  rn.ns.ni  drops  at  morning  lay 
Aun.l  the  glimmering  dow. 

Next (vcDlm?  shone  the  waxing  moon 

Af?  sweetly  .-is  befoie; 
The  doer  uy-on  the  grasiy  mead 

>Va.^  seen  agaui  no  morcu 

But  ere  that  ereseent  moon  was  old, 

«y  ni^ht  the  red  m«'n  came 
And  burnt  the  cotfat;e  to  tbcWoun.l, 

And  slew  the  youth  and  cUnie. 

Now  wood.s  have  overjrrown  tho  mead, 

And  hid  theclifls  troni  Kiirbt; 
lliere  .shrieks  tho  boverinj  hawk  at  noon, 

And  prowLs  the  fo\  at  ni^iht. 


.  J^^.  Sigourney  13  a  poetess  possessing,  in  a  rcumrkabie 

':--v  those  qu-ilities  which  entitle  the   po.-<sessor  to  (he  rank 

". !  ■'■     <^';'^s  nnter.     Her  vigorous  couiprcliensiveness,  lofiy 

r  ni.irs,  on  liant  fancy,  philosophy,   and  philanthropic  zeal, 

■  •■  J«i(li  hersabhme  references  to  Almighty   pera-ciion, 

■  ■■■''■  srind  niorid  tendency  of  her  poetry,  unite  in  chiiniiiig 
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for  licr  ail  aniouiit  of  admiration  which  enables  ber  to  hold 
one  of  the  highest  places  among  the  poeta  of  her  coontrj. 

In  like  manner  the  patriotism  which  she  has  alwa^  erinced, 
her  Spnrlan  veneraCion  for  virtae,  and  scathing  dennnciatioss 
of  crime ;  her  deep-rooted  love  of  nature,  and  the  elegance. 
fompafs,  and  power  of  her  language,  have  sll  had  their  shar« 
in  accoinp!i.«hing  thatuniversalsuccesa  which  her  writings  have 
obtained.  The  class  of  subjects  ahe  has  chosen  to  act  as  the 
iiitcrprettrs  of  her  thoughts,  are,  most  fortunately,  the  ver; 
best  she  could  have  selected,  not  merelj  for  the  perpetuation 
of  her  fame,  but  for  that  which  is  of  far  greater  import, 
the  extension  of  virtuous  principles,  and  creation  of  the  best 
incentives  to  every  triumph  of  virtue.  If  that  peculiar 
and  most  enviable  capacity  were  more  general,  by  whose  plastic 
touch  what  has  for  ages  appeared  repulsive  and  difficult  of  ac- 
complishment, instantaneously  becomes  transformed  into  a 
seductive  and  draiderated  treasure;  and  what  has  hitherto 
lieen  invested  with  seeming  charms,  and  the  almost  irresistible 
delectations  which  luxury  supposes,  not  alone  "withers  and 
grows  dim," — but  becomes  more  terrible  than  Erinnya  with  her 
cincture  of  snakes ;  if  such  a  gift  was  common  even  to  the 
majority  of  intellectual  minds,  Sigourney's  talents  might  not 
demand  such  emphatic  appreciation.  It  is  her  almost  total 
isolation  in  this  respect,  which  brings  her  more  prominently 
into  notice,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  form  a  superficial  ac- 
(juaiiitance  with  her  poetry  to  become  convinced  of  ber  fearless 
power  in  advocating  the  cause  of  virtue.  Truly  her  brilliant 
lalents  not  only  elevate  the  standard  of  intellectuality  which 
dignities  her  sex,  but  must  natundiy  inspire  its  members  with 
expectations,  in  which  their  widened  influence,  and  far  extended 
importance  as  a  class,  are  conspicuously  distinguished. 

It  is  exceedingly  questionable  whether  Sigourney  would  not 
gain  from  a  comparison  with  iier  poetic  sister,  Felicia  Ilemaiis. 
Many  would  esteem  her  an  equal  in  fancy,  grace,  and  rjlhnii- 
cal  beauty,  while  in  vigor  and  range  of  comprehenaion  she  is 
most  undoubtedly  superior.  Orhka,  as  a  narrative  is  per- 
fect ;  the  beauty  of  tlie  language  which  indeed  is  exquisite, 
the  faithful  embodiment  of  the  arllessuess  of  the  heroine,  the 
strain  of  wild,  plaintive  melody  pervading  the  poem,  which  is 
so  thoroughly  in  consonance  with  the  subject,  and  the  melan- 
choly catastrophe  it  contains;  the  imprecation  uttered  by  tlie 
dying  mother  of  the  heroine  on  her  faithless  husband,  so  figura- 
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tivelv  brantifiil  1  the  curse  of  liina  "  who  knoweth  where  tlie 
lightnings  hide,'*  the  lofty  subh'mity  of  Orisia  in  scorning 
death,  and  the  abrupt  grandeur  of  the  conclusion,  unite  in 
cnnsftiintiiig  it  a  most  lovely  poem.  How  gently  falls  upon 
the  ear,  and  enters  the  very  heart,  this  beautiful  description  ! 

Their  inrect  bower 
tifK  like  a  rem  amid  the  rural  scene, 
l(  f r-CAOopicd  with  treea,  where  counttess 

aim? 
(AZi'Vi  onT-earied,  the  gay  squirrel  leaped, 
ArJ  the  wild  bee  went  singing  to  his  work, 
J-iiiite  with  luxury.  Througli  matted  grass, 

The  note  which  precedes  the  poem,  proves  the  JSell  of  the 
^'nck  to  have  been  founded  on  fact :  it  is  written,  as  the 
^tAi  will  now  observe,  with  much  feeling  and  beauty. 


Withsillvcr  foot^  a  frolic  fountain  utole, 
Still  track'd  by  dccp'ning  grcennesa,  whHe 

afar 
Tlie  mighty  prairie  met  the  l)endIno;  skleia, 
A  sea  at  reitt,  whose  sleeping  waved  weru 

flowers. 


Ai 


UKLL  OF  THE  WttECK, 

^'l-  J'-Il  foil, 

i^i'u  \^\\ by  billows  swung, 

li.'Jit  a!j<l  day  thy  wuruing  words 

.''••;-:*{  with  mournfiil  tongue  ! 
TiU'fi;  tfce  fjuecrily  buat, 

Wnrck  <t  tin  yon  rocky  shore ; 
S.A  «-r<l  i*  In  ber  palace  Imlla, 

■v>f  r.itei  the  surce  no  more  ! 

Td'r-r'he  roa«t«»rhold, 

!(ie  h  ijji-jKwird  and  the  brave, 
^f' '  nicd  her  like  a  thing  of  life 
^  ArojJ  the rrented  wave.* 

•  >i'  !''T  t'le  hrvrdy  crew, 
'^''''' if  the  st4>rm  and  hla.st, 

V<lo  ]  .'i^  t)^  tynint  i»ceau  dtired, 
iiiir  \i  \.ir.'iufshed  them  at  last ! 

T.Mlff  the  !run  of  God, 

Vi  ii.vr  hidlow  ed  roice  of  prayer 
y  -  :\\n  alx.vc  the  stiHe*l  groan 
y  Tint  inten.se  despair ! 
i-  *  ;r.  .u-vLswere  those  tones 

•  h.  :Ut  sad  rerge  of  life, 
•^■^i'.'  t.'.f.  tierce  and  freezing  storm, 

Ar!  tte  mountain-billow's  Btrife  ! 

Tiil  tV.T  the  lover  lost 

^  f  )•*  sunnnond  bridal  train  ! 
f ".!'.'  K  ov.s  a  picture  on  his  breast, 

f-* i.vitli  the  uu/athom'd  main. 
'•■^'  ■    ,u  her  fa.*cment  gazeth 

Ij  n-'  o'er  the  mi^ty  aea; 
"«        •  th  not,  j.ale  niuiden, 

H  --  hfart  is  cold  t4>  thoe! 


Toll  for  the  absent  sire. 

Who  to  his  home  drew  near, 
To  bless  a  glad  expecting  group, 

Fond  wife,  and  children  dear  I 
They  heap  tlie  blazing  hearth 

The  fesUil  boanl  is  spread, 
Bnt  a  fearful  guest  is  at  the  gate, 

Koum  tor  the  slice  ted  dead ! 

Toll  for  the  loved  and  fair, 

The  whclm'd  beneath  the  tide, 
TJje  brok»>n  harps  around  whose  strings 

'Ihe  dull  iica  monsters  glide! 
Mother  and  nursling  sweet, 

IJcft  from  the  household  throng ; 
There's  l)itter  weeping  in  the  nest 

Where  breath'd  their  soul  of  song. 

Toll  for  the  hearts  that  bleed 

'Neath  mivserys  furrowing  trace! 
Toll  for  tho  hapless  orphan  left 

Tlic  last  of  all  his  race ! 
Yoft,  with  thy  heaviest  knell 

V  rotn  surge  to  rocky  shore, 
Toll  for  the  living,  not  the  dead, 

Wliosc  mortal  woaa  are  o'er  I 

Toll,  toll,  tx)ll, 

O'er  breeze  and  billow  free, 
And  with  thy  startling  lore  instruct 

Each  rover  of  tlie  sea; 
Tell  how  o'er  proude."<t  joys 

Hay  swift  destruction  sweep, 
And  l)id  him  build  his  ho]<os  on  high. 

Lone  Teacher  of  the  dtep I 


Tlje  Adverlisement  of  a  Lost  Day^  is  written  in  a  moral, 
c^tiitcmplative,  and  eminently  religious  vein,  and  so  as  to  attract 
tl  'attention  of  the  most  giddy  ;  they  must  be  truly  abandoned, 
i»'i't  incapable  of  reflection,  who  can  read  the  following  lines 
'=thout  deriving  benefit  from  their  suggestions. 

Al»VKi»TISEMENT  OF  A  LOST  DAY 


»^t:  \ti^\  lost! 
^  .VI  of  counlles.s  price, 

<  ■'    'n  "he  livliirj  rock, 
- '  ■"-   i:>  iV'.ii  la  raradiae ; 


Set  round  with  three  tiroes  eljrht 

I^u'ge  diamonds,  clear  and  uriglit, 
An<l  each  with  sixty  8nn:illcr  one^ 
All  cliangcialas  the  ligUt. 
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it  thoaghtleu  throng  I  offer  no 
.  inaiei  wdnil.  ForUll 

rh  Fnll^'i  HHig,  IkDow  tti 
"ng  betdnd;  IireftimT'™ 

dtwuj^TBB  B«l  when  the  M»  1 

niMelt  in  nil  bud 

Wtio  judggth  qnJck  u 
Ajid  when  of  aolh  ud 

The  dre»d  inquiry  metU 
Whit  ibult  It  uawer  i 

Mrs.  Sigourney  has  given  evidence  in  Niagara,  as  well  as 

I  many  other  of  her  poems,  of  the  possession  of  mascnlitie 
lower,  and  grasp  of  thought.  How  full  of  vigor,  and  loftj 
raagination,  this  line  ] 

"  Qod  hath  aet  his  rainbow  on  thj  forehead." 
As  an  evidence  of  the  power  of  genius  iu  investing  any  sab- 
set  with  interest,  and  also  as  an  example  of  a  well  organized 
aind  drawing  sublime  inferences  from  apparently  the  most 
riviat  objects,  TAe  Sired  of  Linen  deserves  perusal.  lie 
Mourning  Daughter  is  another  instance  of  the  forcible  ima- 
:i nation, original  conception,  and  exalted  mind  of  the  authoress. 
'lie  tale  is  told  with  a  mntcliless  dignity,  and  calm  simplicilj, 
diich  bears  us  along  like  a  majestic  stream,  mirroring  its  truth 

II  its  transparent  beauty. 

Napoleon  at  Helena,  is  written  in  a  nervous  strain  of  lyric 
randeur,  evidencing  great  classic  taste,  sound  judgment,  and 
lie  same  depth  of  thought,  and  masculine  vigor,  which  have 
een  already  adverted  to.  As  an  exhibition  of  great  spirit 
nd  national  pride,  which  render  it  highly  interesting,  we  shall 
istiince  Columbia's  Ships — a  narrative  of  much  interest,  and 
.earing  a  romantic  dress.  The  Trial  of  the  Dead,  can  hardiy 
e  read  without  communicating  to  the  reader  a  portion  of  the 
'eird  and  myslerious  feeling,  which  influences  its  incident  and 
ingunge.  For  its  length,  perhaps  the  prettiest  thing  that 
ver  was  written  is,  The  Death  of  an  Infant ;  the  ideas  are 
eauliful  in  the  extreme,  and  follow  each  other  in  a  most 
atural  way,  which  leaves  an  impression  on  the  mind,  of 
Kccllcnce  not  to  be  surpassed ;  it  is  enough  to  convert  au 
nGdel,  and  to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  veriest  misan- 
irope  that  exer  lived. 

The  Rainhow  pours  forth  a  fresh  flood  of  her  thoughtful, 
et  energetic,  aud  glowing  poetry  :  how  beautifully  the  poei 
isinuates  llmt  the  junction  of  the  smile  and  the  tear-drop, 
ave  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  rainbow.     It  is  an  idi-a 
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worthy  of  Homer,   and  heathen  mythology  has  not  produced 
any  ihing  to  surpass  it.     Another  talisman,  with  power  to 
''Ope  (lie  sympathetic  source  of  tears/'  is  The  InfanCs  Prat/en 
Harold  and  Tosli^  shew  the  authoress  to  be  in  no  m  ise  deficient 
\\i  that  simple  grace,  dramatic  power,  and  spirited  method,  so 
essential  for  the  perfection  of  tlie  ballad.     If  any  otlier  instance 
of  the  psychological  be^auties  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  were  required, 
we  sliould  find  one  in  her  beautiful  poem,  called  Dreams.     It 
is  full  of  superb  images,  woven  in  the  light  of  the  briglitest 
fuicv,  vet  formed  of  the  essence  of  the  soundest  truth  :  tiiere 
is  a  most  charming  moral  conclusion  evolved  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  subject. 

Man's  Three  Guests,  is  an  exquisite  ballad,  remarkable  for 
h  beauty,  and  appropriateness;  it  is  written  in  an  interesting, 
yet  easily  comprehended  strain,  which  might  eflect  more  good 
by  leading  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  its  more  essential 
objects,  than  a  thousand  homilies,  and  all  the  tracts  which  ever 
Tct  issued  from  Exeter  Hall. 

An  excdleut  instance  of  the  deep  reflection,  analytical  power, 
ajid  graphic  mode  of  treatment  of  the  writer,  is  afforded  us, 
in  The  Unrifed  Cabinet — We  present  the  reader  with  its 
contents. 


TUE  UNRIFLED  CABINET. 

""hoc  shaU  that  time  bo  ?    Wlion  ? 

So  many  buds 
Vr  «htlter'd  In  the  ffar<1i?ri  of  our  lieart, 
^•-.t  pre  tneir  yoang  sheaths  open'd  to  the 

n.-»rT  carl'd  their  leave*  and  died,  Me  shrink 

t..  nil 
"i^-ir  \dcant  places,  lest  the  same  shnrx* 

A:  i  •  r  able  corae  opon  n«.    Life  doth  seem, 
'•^•r. :  lii  it.s  banners  of  felicity, 
I  i->  tb'-  fair  iilc-jve  of  the  bard,  and  seat 
Lks-cy,  on  vrhlch  we  find  no  rest. 

Ic   th?   mind's   storehouse,  gold  we  had, 

mi  ^r-ms 
'j^Ler  (1  from  many  a  tome.    The  key  we 

To  Mrriuirr,  and  she  hath  bctray'd  her  trust, 
!^  r  KlitB  we  ask  of  licr,  alio  saith  that  years 
Ai.a  ^!;-tples6  cares  disturbed  her,  till  she 


Our  stewardship  of  thought.    When  shall 

it  be 
That  we  may  hoard  for  intellect,  nor  find 
The  work-day  World,  or  stealthy  Time,  a 

thief? 

Leasees  of  tenements  amid  the  samls 

An<l  on  the  cloud,  pajfersand  bonds  well  vd, 

In  tlarth's  handwriting,  well  endorsed  and 

seal'd 
By  smooth  ton^^ued  Hope. 

They're  lost  I    The  lock  is  forced  ! 
The  ca/ilvct  rifled  !    All  our  treasures  gone! 
And  only  a  brown  cobweb  in  their  place, 
Spun  by  some  mocking  spider. 

Still,  yo  say 
We  may  obtain  a  cabinet,  whoso  hoard 
Robber,  nor  faithless   friend,  nor   rust  of 

years, 
Shall  e'er  invade. 

When  shall  that  time  be?    When? 
When  Ucaven's  pure   gate  uufoldeth,  and 

thy  Mi\A 
Glides  like  a  sunbeam  through. 
Then  Dhall  it  be. 


With  the  following  poem,  entitled  AUcCj  in  Heaven, 
t'>  her  Family,  left  on  Earthy  and  but  little  known  in  this 
rouiitry,  we  close  our  notice  of  the  American  llemans.  It 
i?-  nccessarj  to    mention   that  this  poem  was  composed  on 
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highly  iDlere^ting  deaf  and  dumb 
eacnted  na  having  arrived  it  the 
iig  hor  father,  thus  ajiostrophises 
Bectiuu,  wham  s\k  had  left  on 


111  biiglit  «l«(aiil  gplwre, 
iltad  from  ■a)'  an 

D'  Ills  I  plo'l  to  hw, 

lier-tiuefnl  choir. 

fppPBO  of  D»Till^<  HTTDd  Ivir 

a 

llitm  al  diwB  of  da^-^ 


'only  one! 


irlyfloit-rv- 

m(lT  gnldlng  inn, 
MUsliig  bmit, — 

IV. 

MBUlhroDll 

■  ddhUot: 


(UfectlonK  rokgn'd, 

I  bimb  forth  in  ndluit  glov, 
delH  ■  diughtoi's  beut  dolli  01 
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Lrubihlial  upLrilii  piMr '  f 

'  'Ctn  >  little  spiuf.  m  thou  «liii] 

1  bend  u  «»tlK  thy  woes. 

"H^Fnnr/' thou  canal  no 
1  nich  thy  lonr  ntxiw— 


The  greatest  Iiiimorist  among  his  poetical  brethren  is  Olive; 

l^tuiitli  llulrncd.     His  humor  is  of  tlie  most  (jiiaiiit  and  jW' 

f^'Mm  order,  and  like  nil  Jiumorous  poets  of  a  high  niik,  he  i^ 

c.i|ul)le  of  alfectiiig  the  most  inelling  pathos.     Sniire  is  ajio 

llitr  mn  into  which  his  humor  frequently  runs,   and  even  it 

Jidiiclic  themes  he  pours  forth  a  rich  ingredient  of  lliis  accejc 

uble  sjjirit.     In  all  his  humorous  compositions,  tlie  mosi 

ticelleiit   sense    and   worthy    purpose  are    ck'ariy    nifinilWt 

lliilmcs  is  not  merely  a  humorist,   he  h<is   ^i\eu    more   lliar 

siiiTicient  evidence  of  his  capability  in   treiilini,'  conlempbtivi 

-'uhjccts,  and  when  his  muse  aspires  to  that  s|)i'cies  of  com|)o- 

^iiioii,  his  laoguage  is  always  tlie  most  elegant,  and  his  ideui 

lie  most  elevated  of  their  kind,     ile  is  also,  it  must  be  con- 

-•iJerd,  a  poet  of  greater  promise  than  performance,  and  ii 

would  be  exceedingly  hazardous  to  venture  an  ojiinioii  as  t( 

the  degree  of  fame  wliieh  he  may  hereafter  reach.     That  humo 

ishiimost  CO ngeniul  theme,  and  the  one  wliose  cultivatiin 

>illl  obtain    for  him  the  greatest  amount  of  siicecss,  then 

is  no  reason  to  doubt.     lie  is  perhaps  the   only  humoris 

and   this   in    itsflf  might  bt 

ity ;  but  the  great  depth  of  hi; 

and  its  happy  co-existence  witi 

e  "  Scria  mi^ta   locis"  are  Ih 

h  tl  e  au    or  s  1     e     To  t!   s 

dded  »l        3     np  V   1  ^    tl 

f  tl  3  d  s     g     I   d  t  le  t  fo 

ct   g  tl  e  I   or  a    1  of    1 

ce    a  d     prov    g     e  r 

y  cal    as  well  as  for  t  e  b      f 

ating   generous  and  honorabl 

their  growing  tastes,  the  moliv 

itioiis,  independent  of  their  ir 

c,  by  reason  of  their  atlnictiv 

ire  no  incon^iiderable  arntiunt  i 

benefit  of  him  who  has  give 
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them  to  the  world.  There  are  many  tilings  in  Holmes'  hu- 
morous pieces  which  bear  strong  resemblance  to  the  similar 
productions  of  our  English  satirists.  Swift,  Pope,  and  Thomas 
Hood.  He  possesses  Swift's  quaiutness  and  motley  merriment. 
Pope's  polish  and  graceful  point,  and  the  solemn  pathos  and 
allied  excruciating  mirth  of  Hood.  In  addition  to  these  he 
has  a  certain  originality  of  his  own,  which  would  be  difficult 
to  define,  but  which  would  seem  to  consist  in  freedom  and 
facility,  engrafted  on  the  broad,  hearty  nature  of  Brother 
Jonathan.  No  matter  how  earnestly  the  mock  philanthropist 
may  deprecate  his  irony,  or  how  gravely  the  sanctimonious 
sophist  may  censure  his  light-hearted  and  innocuous  mirth. 
Holmes  may  reasonably  console  himself  with  the  reflection, 
that  his  objects  have  been  for  the  promotion  of  good,  and  that 
the  results  of  his  labors  have  been  duly  and  generously  appre- 
ciated by  his  countrymen  at  home,  and  by  all  his  benevolent 
readers  in  the  mother  country. 

Poetry  contains  many  fine  passages  :  taking  a  retrospective 
glance,  the  author  alludes  to  tlie  universality  of  the  object  of 
his  panegyric  ;  he  points  out  how  all  human  beings  are  either 
more  or  less  embued  with  poetic  feelings: — 


There    breathes    no  being  bat  has  some 

pret«nco 
To  that  Anc  instinct  caUed  poetic  sense ; 
The  rmU'st.savjigc  roaming  through  the  wild, 
The  simplest  rustic,  bending  o  er  his  child, 
The  Infant  listening  to  the  warbling  bird, 
The    mother   smiling  at   its  half-formed 

wonl ; 
The  boy  uncaged,  who  tracXs  the  fields  at 

large. 
The  girl,  turned  matron  to  her  babe-like 

charge ; 
The  freeman,    casting  with  unpurchased 

hand 
The  vot«  that  shakes  the  tnrretsof  the  land ; 
The  nlavc,  who,  slumbering  on  his  rusted 

chiiiii, 
l>rentns  of  the  palm  trees  on  his  burning 

plnUi ; 


The  hot-cheeked  reveller,  tosstng  down  the 

vrine. 
To  Join  the  chorus  pealing  ^*Auld  Isng 

syne ;" 
The  gentle  maid,  whose  aaore  eye  grows  dlta, 
While  Hoaven  is  listening  to  her  erenlng 

hymn; 
The  jewelled  beauty,  when  her  steps  draw 

near 
The  circling  dance  and  dazxling  chandelier ; 
E'en  trembling  age,  when  Spring's  renewing 

air 
Wares  the  thin  ringleta  of   bis  silrereti 

hair; — 
All,  all  are  glowing  with  the  inward  liainc. 
Whoso  wider  halo  wreaths  the  pocl^s  n*ine. 
While,  unembalraed,  the  silent  dreamer  die&, 
His  memory  passing  with  his  smilea  and 

sighs  ! 


Tlie  poem  contains  two  excellent  lyrics,  a  fine  eulogium  ou 
Shakspere,  and  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  poetry  of  Des- 
pair. The  poet  most  beautifully  shews  us  how  all  things  afford 
us  subjects  for  poetry.  The  warrior  is  incited  to  battle  by  song, 
and  the  sweets  of  peace  are  chaunted  by  the  muse.  He  evidently 
cherishes  the  theory  regarding  Homer  and  the  old  poets, 
namely,  that  they  have  conceived  all  the  poetical  ideas  which 
it  was  })ossiblc  for  man  to  originate,  and  concludes  by  shewiug 
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iliat  although  States  rise  and  fall,  temples  are  upreared,  and 
topple  to  their  bases,  an  earthquake  may  reiidiT  useless  a 
"ceutun-^s  io\]/'  Poetrv  can  make  a  name  reverberate  throudi 
the  vrorld  during  its  existence,  Terpsichore,  contains  much 
^\tj  humour,  and  sound  judgment.  It  is  written  in  a  strictly 
Classical  spirit.  A  Hh/med  Lesson,  commences  in  a  humorous 
vein,  and  goes  on  to  show  that  God  brought  us  into  tlie  world, 
not  that  he  might  tyrannize  over  us,  but  that  we  might  possess 
the  world  for  our  enjoyment,  having  evinced  our  gratitude  to 
Jiim  by  our  obedience  to  his  laws,  thus  giving  us  an  opportunity 
o!  working  out  our  welfare. 

Tlie  poem  is  especially  intended  for  the  uneducated  poor, 
'^lioin  it  instructs  in  those  essential  moral  principles,  and  social 
viffiies,  with  which,  from  their  utter  ignorance,  they  are  neces- 
^Jirily  unacquainted ;  it  points  out  the  necessity  of  holding 
tur  passions  in  check,  inculcates  christian  toleration,  and  re- 
loiiiDicnds  dispassionate  judgment :  it  winds  up  with  a  patriotic 
eulogium  on  America,  well  adapted  to  the  poor  and  uneducated 
youth.  The  instruction  is  given  in  a  vein,  semi  serious  and 
inm  comic,  and  is  consequently  most  likely  to  be  generally 
ruul. 

How  beautifully  Holmes  can  indite  a  ballad,  may  be  judged 
from. 


THE  .STAR  AND  THE  WATtK-LILY. 
11. •  «Qu   stepped  down  from  his   golden 

An !  1 1V  in  the  *n<»nt  sea, 
'.r-i  Mf  Lily  hflfl  folilod  her  satin  leaves, 

Vr  I  •k«-jiy  thing  was  she; 
^'  i  y  i«  :h^-  Lily  ilrciiming  of? 

''*'hT  cTisji  the  wattTs  blue  i 
>-.  M-j-  ^iie  is  lilTuig  her  vrtmlshed  lid  ! 

H  r  •■^hittf  leavcu  are  ^listening  through  ! 
T; .'  \u*A  i-,  ciKjling  his  burning  cheek 

I"' ifi;- lip  ..f  the  breatliles.s  tide; — 
I  :  Lr,  buth  si'5i'ii»  fresh  and  fair, 
*  *••  iM  lie  by  the  liose'si  side; 
uM  I>.ve  her'bc'tler  tlion  all  the  reet, 

^  v  le  vruuld  fx:  fond  and  true; — 
■^'  t:  (•  lily  at. folded  her  weary  lids, 

Aj.l  :r,,j^cJ  ut  the  sky  so  blue. 

"^  'Tj  frf»T.  remeraber,  thou  silly  one, 

'1  '•  t.'t  will  tliy  Numiner glide, 
■    '^li*.  tbou  wither  a  virgin  pale, 

*•'  1 '  i;i>h  a  blooming  bride  ? 

'  ''  ff  ••  Riv- 15  old,  and  thtimr,  and  cold, 

*'' '  ;»•_■  lives  on  ciirth,"  said  she; 
•    ' '  • '  Star  is  fair  aii<I  he  lives  in  the  air, 

'''  \  -«••  siuid  lay  bridegroom  b«." 


:i 


But  wliat  if  the  stonny  chmd  should  come. 

And  ruttie  the  sliver  sea? 
Would  he  turn  bis  eyt;  from  the  distant  aky, 

Ts  smile  on  a  thing  like  thee  '/ 
0  no,  fair  Lily,  he  will  not  send 

One  ray  from  bis  far-otf  throne; 
'riic  winds  sliuU  blow   and  the  waves  shall 
tiow, 

Aud  thou  wilt  be  left  alone. 

There  la  not  a  leaf  on  the  mountain  top, 

Nor  a  drop  of  evenlnc  dew, 
Nor  a  golden  sand  on  the  sparkling  shore. 

Nor  a  peurl  in  the  waters  blue. 
That  he  has  not  cheered  with  liis  fickle  smile 

And  warmed  with  his  faithl«*s.s  beam,  — 
And  will  he  be  true  to  a  pallid  llower, 

Tliat  floats  on  the  «4idet  stream  'i 

Alas  for  the  Lily  !  she  would  not  heed, 

Hut  turned  to  the  *kies  afar, 
And  bared  her  breast  to  the  trembling  ray 

That  shot  from  the  rising  Star ; 
The  cloud  came  ovci  the  darkened  sky. 

And  over  the  waters  wide: 
She  looked  in  vain  throuirh  the  beating  rain, 

Aud  sauk  in  the  stormy  tide. 


'iU  Last  Leaf,  is  decidedly  the  oddest  of  his  productions, 
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and  tlie  one  perhaps  which  is  roost  calculated  to  displsy  his 
idiosjQorasies :  we  here  insert  it : — 


THE  LAST  LEAF. 

I  eaw  him  once  before. 
As  be  passed  by  the  door, 

AndBRain 
Tbe  pavement  stones  resound, 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  groand 
With  his  ciuae. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime, 
Ere  the  pnining  knife  of  Time 

Cat  him  down. 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  roand 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  tbe  streets. 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

Sad  and  wan, 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
That  it  seems  as  if  be  said 

"  They  are  gone." 

Tlie  mofsy  marbles  rest 

On  the  Upe  tliat  he  had  pressed 

In  their  bloom, 
And  the  names  he  lored  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 


My  gFBiidmaraDia  bM  aaid,— 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Long  ago,— 
That  he  had  a  Honuui  nose. 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

Bat  now  his  noae  ia  thio. 

And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  stafT, 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  bait^, 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

la  his  laugh. 

1  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here ; 
But  the  old  tlirce-comered  hat. 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that- 

Are  80  qaeor  I 

And  if  I  shoold  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  tbe  tree 

In  the  spring,— 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now. 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  ding. 


Exquisite  satire,  aud  marvellous  fidelity,  are  evidenced  in 
the  following : — 


MY  ALTTT. 

My  aunt !  my  dear  immarried  aont  I 

Long  years  have  o'er  her  flown  ; 
Yet  stUl  she  strains  the  aching  clasp 

That  binds  her  virgin  zone ; 
I  know  it  hurts  her, — though  she  looks 

As  cheerful  as  she  can; 
Uer  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life, 

For  life  is  but  a  span. 

My  aunt  I  my  poor  deluded  aunt ! 

Her  hair  is  almost  grey ; 
Why  will  she  train  that  winter  carl 

In  such  a  spring-like  way  ? 
How  can  she  lay  her  glasses  down. 

And  say  she  reads  as  well. 
When  through  a  double  convex  lens, 

She  Just  makes  out  to  spell  f 

Her  flither ;— grandpapa !  ibr^^vft 

This  erring  Up  Its  smUes,— 
Vowed  she  should  make  the  finest  girl 

Within  a  hundred  miles ; 
Uc  sent  her  to  a  stylish  school ; 

'Twas  in  her  thirteoith  June  ; 
And  with  her,  as  the  rules  required, 

*'  Two  towels  and  a  spoon."* 


They  braced  my  aunt  against  a  board. 

To  make  her  straight  and  tall ; 
They  laced  her  up.  they  starved  her  dovo, 

To  moke  her  light  and  small; 
They  pinched  her  feet»  they  singed  ber  hair, 

They  screwed  it  up  with  pins ; 
0  never  mortal  sulBmd  more 

In  penance  for  her  sins. 

So,  when  my  prcdoosannt  was  done, 

My  grandsire  brought  her  back ; 
(By  daylight,  lest  some  rshid  yooth 

Might  follow  on  the  track;) 
"  Ah  V*  said  my  grandsire,  as  he  shook 

Some  powder  in  his  pan, 
"  What  could  this  lovely  creature  do 

AgiUnst  a  desperate  man !" 

Alas!  nor  chariot,  nor  barouche, 

Nor  bandit  cavalcade. 
Tore  from  the  trembling  fhiher*s  anns. 

His  all  accomplished  maid. 
For  her  how  happy  had  it  been ! 

And  Heaven  had  spared  to  me 
To  see  one  sad,  ungathercd  rose 

On  my  anceatral  treei 


In  the  next  quotation,  we  are  furnished  with  a  most  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  appropriate  imagery  :  we  are  astonished 
at  the  happy  manner  in  which  ever}'  line  bear?  reference  to  the 
Tailor's  calling,  and  by  the  wonderful  faciUty  with  which  all 
external  objects,  be  they  great  or  small,  are  compared  to  the 
humble  teclinicalities  which  characterize  his  profession. 
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em:nl\o,  by  a  tailor. 

r>4T  hath  pot  on  hl^  jacket,  and  around 
Hi'!  tniniui^'  b«j«oin  buttoned  it  with  stars. 
Htre  Will  I  lay  me  on  the  velvet  grasa, 
Tii-  b  like  paiMingto  earth's  ineai,Te  ribs, 
\hd  add  tomraunion  with  the  tilings  about 

me. 
Ah  UK :  how  \ore\y  Is  the  golden  braid, 
Tbi!  blnas  the  skirt  of  night's  deaceuding 

n.  be  I 
r:t  thin  leaves,  quivering  <m  thdr  liDten 

ttreada, 
T-^  aiake  a  ransic  like  to  rustling  satin, 
A-i-^e-  lidit  bn?ezes  smooth  their  do^Tiy  nap, 
Hi    what  is  thi«  that  rises  to  my  touch, 
>:  lixfi  »  cushion?  can  it  be  a  cabbage ? 
J-  U.  it  i";  thar  dt-eply  injured  flower 
»>akhf<r5  do  float  ua  with;— but  yet  I 
i&'ethee, 
■:u  irant  ra-se,  wrapped  in  a  careen  surtout, 
L' CihrK-si  in  £>len  thun  didst  Mush  as  bright 
-^'  J  cat ,  thy  ]mny  brethren ;  and  thy  breath 
^'e^trDfl  the  frain^nce  of  her  spicy  air; 
t-Q:  now  than  "^eemest  like  a  bankrupt  beau, 
^Jn;j.c«  ijf  his  gaudy  hues  and  CMences, 
Xr.r  .;To«ing  portly  In  his  sober  gamicnta. 
li  -kit  a  ?i^  an  that  rides  ui>on  the  water  ? 
*'^i,  it  i$  tJiat  other  gentle  bird, 
\^'.rh  13  the  patron  of  our  noble  calling. 
\^'~^  reTn(!iiit>er,  in  ray  early  years, 
^Ira  the«  young  hantla  first' closed  apon 


I  have  a  soar  upon  my  thimble  fluger, 
Which  chrouicle.-}  tiie  hour  of  )oung  uuibi- 

tion. 
My  father  was  a  tailor,  and  his  father, 
And  my  sire's  grandsire,  all  of  them  were 

tailors ; 
They  had  an  ancient  goow, — it  was  an  heir- 
loom 
From  some  remoter  tailor  of  our  race. 
It  hapftcued  1  did  see  it  on  a  time 
When  none  was  near,  and  1  did  deal  with  it, 
And  it  di<l  burn  me, — oh,  moht  feui-fully  ! 
It  Is  a  joy  to  straighten  out  one's  limbs, 
And  leap  elastic  from  the  level  counter. 
Leaving  the  petty  grievances  of  earth, 
The  breaking  thread,  the  din  of  cUishing 

shears, 
And  all  the  uetdlcs  that  do  wound  the  spirit, 
For  such  a  pensive  hour  ofso<»tlnng  silcuie. 
Kind  Nature,  shulHing  in  her  loose  undress. 
Lays  bare  her  shady  bownn  ; — 1  can  feel 
With  all  around  me;— 1  can  hail  the  Howers 
That  sprig  earth's  mantle,— and  yoh  quiet 

bird. 
That  rldesthc  jctrttam.  Is  to  mens  a  brother. 
The  vuU'ar  know  not  all  the  hi. Men  iioeketM, 
Where  Nature  stowM  away  her  loveliness. 
But  this  unnatural  posture  of  the  legs 
Cramps  my  extended  calves,  and  I  must  go 
Where  I  can  coll  them  in  their  wonted 
fashion. 


I: 


»' 


The  following  is  in  Holmes'  best  style  : — 


THE  STETHOSCOPE  SONG. 

^  :en'  tss  a  young  man  In  Boston  town, 
lit  Ixju^L  him  a  Stttho*cope  nice  and 

A,.  :j  .  .uiired  and  finished  and  polished  down, 

^'  :a  an  ivur>'  cap  and  a  stopper  too. 
'S  hipfHr'ne.i  a  spider  within  did  crawl, 

••^  i  >pun  iiim  a  web  uf  ample  size, 
'■  i-  rt-ir;  tbc-re  chance«l  one  day  to  fall 

A  euapk  of  very  Imprudent  tiles. 
1-  L-iit  was  a  bottle-fly,  big  and  blue, 

'  U  y-u-mi  was  snialJer,  and  thin  and  long, 
^^    hert  wa.i  a  concert  beti»ecn  the  two, 

Ult  an  octave  flute  and  a  tavern  gong. 

>  •  ^<\m  from  Paris  but  recently, 
1  J*  t:u:  yoang  man  would  show  his  skill ; 

^i^i  <j  they  jOive  him,  his  hand  to  try, 
A  L^-*p.i^  patient  extremely  ill. 

^  "5:  <*.i  that  his  licer  was  short  of  bite, 
A: ':  sooie  that  his  heart  was  over  size, 

^  •- 1'  «Tne  kept  arguing  all  the  while, 
^•^  »a»  crammed  with  (ui^ercies  up  to 
Ui  eye*. 

s  -  f  rje  T.junff  man  then  np  stepped  he, 
^  '^l  the-  doctors  made  a  pause ; 
i  i.  -Tlie  man  must  die,  you  sec, 
■-lie  fifty -seventh  of  Louis's  laws. 

M-!.-y>  the  case  Is  a  desperate  one, 

■  i'r  ore  hLs  chest  it  may  be  well ; 

■  -1  <hnLdd  die  and  It  were  not  done, 
'-  la^;*  the  Jutoptjf  would  not  tell. 


A:. 

L;. 
bit 

J  • 


Then  out  his  Stetlioscope  ho  took, 
And  on  it  placed  his  curious  ear  ; 

Man  Dieu  /  said  he,  with  a  knowing  look. 
Why  here  is  asouud  that  s  mighty  ([ueer ! 

The  btjurdonnfment  is  very  clear, 
Amphtjiie  buzzing,  as  i  am  alive  ! 

Five  Doctors  took  their  turn  to  heai ; 
jimphorUi  buzzing,  said  all  the  U\e. 

There's  empi/mmt  beyond  a  doubt  ; 

Weil  plun>i;e  a  trocar  in  his  side, — 
Tlie  diagnosis  was  made  out. 

They  tapped  the  patient :  so  he  died. 

Now  snch  as  hate  new-fas!doncd  toys 
Began  to  look  extremely  ij^luin; 

They  said  that  rattlet  were  made  for  l>oys, 
Aiid  vowud  tlmt  his  huzziuff  was  ail  a 
hum. 

There  was  an  old  lady  had  long  been  nWk, 
And  what  was  the  matter  none  di<l  know ; 

Iler  pulse  was  slow,  though  her  tongue  was 
quick  ; 
To  her  this  knowing  youth  must  go. 

So  there  the  nice  old  lady  sat. 
With  phials  and  boxes  all  In  a  row  ; 

She  asketl  the  young  Doctor  what  ho  was  nt, 
To  thump  her  and  tumble  her  ruffles  so. 

Now,  when  the  Stethoscope  came  out. 
The  tlics  l>egan  to  buzz  an<l  wiiiz  ; 

O  ho !  the  nmtter  is  clear,  no  doubt, 
An  aneuriim  there  plainly  is. 
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llie  bruit  de  rape  and  the  hruii  dt  tcia 
And  the  bruit  <2ff  diable  all  are  combined ; 

How  happy  BonlUand  would  be, 
If  he  a  case  like  this  could  find ! 

Now,  when  the  neighbouring  doctors  found 
A  case  so  rare  had  been  descried. 

They  every  day  her  ribs  did  pound 
In  squads  of  twenty ;  so  she  died. 

Then  six  young  damsels,  slight  and  firail. 
Received  this  kind  young  l>octor's  cares ; 

They  all  were  getting  slim  and  pale, 
And  short  of  breath  on  mounting  stairs. 

They  all  made  riiymes  with  **  sighs'*  and 
"skies,* 
And  loatbdd  their  puddings  and  buttered 
rolls. 
And  dieted,  much  to  their  fHends*  surpriae. 
On  pickles^  and  pencils,  and  cbalkf  and 
coals. 

So  fast  their  little  hearts  did  bound, 
The  Mghtened  insects  buxaed  the  more; 

So  over  oil  their  chests  be  found 
The  rols  filhml,  and  rah  wmore. 


He  shook  his  head ;— there's  grave  dise.*- . 

I  greatly  fear  you  all  must  die ; 
A  slight  poU'mortem,  if  yon  please, 

SurvlTing  friends  would  gratify. 

The  six  young  damsels  wept  aloud. 
Which  so  prevailed  on  six  yoanc  m*-m 

That  each  his  honest  love  avowed. 
Whereat  they  all  got  irell  agatn. 

This  poor  young  man  was  all  aghast; 

The  price  of  Stethoscopes  came  do«i)  •' 
And  so  he  was  reduced  at  last 

To  practise  in  a  coxmtry  town. 

The  Doctors  being  very  sore, 
A  Stethoscope  they  did  devise. 

That  had  a  rammer  to  clear  the  bore. 
With  a  knob  at  the  end  to  kill  the  tt/  % 

Now  use  your  ears,  all  you  that  can. 
But  don't  forget  to  mind  your  e\e% 

Or  you  may  be  cheated  like  this  yuung  max 
By  a  couple  of  silly  abnonnal  flie». 


« 


We  close  this  first  paper  on  American  Poets,  and  our  second, 
and  concluding,  portion,  shall  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
works  of  Dana,  Willis,  Lowell,  Poe,  Whittier,  and  Bead.  We 
have  not  in  this,  our  present  division  of  the  subject,  written 
critically  of  the  poets  specially  noticed,  or  of  the  probable 
eftects  which  their  productions  may  have  upon  the  literature  of 
America ;  we  consider  that  such  a  disquisition  belongs  to  the 
concluding  section  of  our  paper. 
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Art.  II.-JOHN  BANIiM. 

PART  V. 

AXXIETT  FOR   PAME   AS   A   DRAMATIC   PORT.      COMPOSITION    OF 
HIS  TRAGEDY   "  SYLLA."       HISTORY  OF  THE  TRAGEDY.       COM- 
PARISON  OP   IT    WITH    THE    8YLLA     OF    DEKKER    AND    JOUY. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  IT.     LETTERS.     PROPOSED  VISIT  TO  THE  SOUTH 
OF    ENGLAND.       RESTORED     HEALTH.       FRIENDSHIP  OP    JOHN 
STIRUNG.       VISIT  TO  CAMBRIDGE.    RESTORED  HEALTH  OF  MRS. 
BAMM.      URGING      MICHAEL     BANIM     TO      CONTINUE     JOINT 
AUTHORSHIP.       LETTERS.       BUOYANT    SPIRITS    AND  NEW  PRO- 
JICTS.      REMOVAL  TO  EASTBOURNE.      OPINION   OF  MICHAEL's 
TALE,    "the    croppy."       ACCOUNT    OF  ITS  COMPOSITION.       A 
DAUGHTER   BORN    TO  JOHN  BANIM.      COURESPONDENCE  WITH 
GtRALD  GRIFFIN.       REMOVAL  TO   SEVEN  OAKS.       ADMIRABLE 
LFTIER   TO    MICHAEL   UPON    THE  COMPOSITION  OF   A    NOVEL 
AXD  THE  SELECTION  OF  CHARACTERS.      INCIDENTS  SUGGESTED 
AND  OLD    STORIES    RECALLED.      THE    BEAUTIES    AND  ART  OF 
GILEAT     NOVELISTS     DISPLAYED.         LETTER    FROM     MICHAEL 
^H0^?INO   RESULT   OF   THIS   ADVICE   IN    THE  PRODUCl'ION  OF 
"the    GHOST    HUNTER."      ILLNESS.       LETTER    TO    MICHAEL. 
LITERARY    OCCUPATIONS   DESCRIBED.        BEAUTIFUL  ACCOUNT 
OF  fllS  H03IB  LIFE  — HIS  CONDITION,   THE  BODY  RACKED  BUT 
IHE  MIND  GIX)WINO.        DELIGHT  AT  RENEWED  FRIENDSHIP  OF 
GERALD  GRIFFIN.      THEIR  LETTERS  TO  EACH  OTHER.    REMOVAL 
TO  BLACKHEATH.       ILLNESS  AND  PROSTRATION  OF  STRENGTH. 
HL3fOVAL  TO    THE    FRENCH    COAST    ADVISED  BY  PHYSICIANS. 
ANOTHER  SERIES  OP  *' TALES    BY  THE  o'hARA  FAMILY^  HUR- 
RIEDLY WRITTEN  BY  JOHN  BANIM  AND  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE 
TITLE  OF  "  THE    DENOUNCED."    REMOVAL  TO  FRANCE. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  by  tlie  attentive  student  of 
i>;i:iiin's  mind,  as  exhibited  in  his  letters,  that  the  old  love  of 
|''>':irjfind  of  dram«itic  composition,  recurs  frequently  in  evident 
^  r.ns.  It  was  indeed  never  entirely  lost,  and  lie  seems  to  have 
i.en>li(d  hopes  of  brilliant  and  steady  success  in  that  most 
•ill  cult  of  all  literary  labors,  the  production  of  a  really  poetical, 
■'r.^riiial  drama. 

lie  was  ever,  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  these,  truly,  were  few, 
t^fu^'cJ  in  poetic    composition ;  he    had   no   pleasures,  save 
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iV?5  UD veiled  to  us  by  old  writers,  than  have  those  of  any  other 
Celebrated  personage  of  antiquity.  His  own  reasons  for  some  of  his 
actions — actions,    sometimes   noble,    sometimes   atrocious,    always  ' 

startling,  remain  at  best  but  as  matters  of  guess  work  to  us.     The  j 

omiinp  of  his  character  is  blurred  to  our  eyes.     We  do  not  under- 
stand him.     Cssar,  Antony,   Brutus,   Catiline,  and  a  score  other  ' 
citizens  of  old  Rome,  occur  to  our  thoughts  like  intimate,  well-known 
acquaintances,  while  of  Sylla  our  notions  are  vague  and  unformed. 
Aj  to  what  must  have  been  truly   his  state  of  mind,  when  he  laid                                   ' 
lown  the  palm  and  purple,  and  dismissed  his  lictors  in  the  Forum, 
imid  a  crowd  of  people,  from  scarce  one  of  whom  he  had  not  good 
rea.«on  to  dread  a  stern  and  dangerous  remonstrance  regarding  his 
reign  as  dictator — upon  his  reasons  for  this  prodigious  aud  sublime 
act  of  hardihood,  history  is  silent.     And  hence,  indeed,  would  seem 
to  arise  such  a  difficulty  as  had  just  been  conjectured.     If  you  make 
a  man  the  hero  of  a  play,  you  must  necessarily  make  him  speak  in 
his  own  person  ;  and  just  as  necessarily,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  your  five  acts,  you  must  make  him  account,  out  of  his  own 
lip,  fxjT  what  he  does.     But  how  is  this  to  be  easily  effected  with  a 
h:-'<tt»rical  character,  of  whose  incentives  to  what  he  does,  ancient  his- 
torians seem  to  decline  all  explanation  ?                                                                                     * 

In  another  country,  however,  a  tragedy  of  Svlla  has  been  produced, 
uni  its  author,  M.  Jony,  of  the  French  Academy,  has,  in  his  own 
i^'pr^jbension,  found  no  obstacle  in  the  way.  Upon  the  authority  of 
M.ijtcsquieu,  that  gentleman  refers  to  what  can  be  nothing,  or  little 
I' 51  than  patriotism,  not  only  Sylla's  abdication,  but  even  his  usur- 
I  .ti  ,11  of  the  dictatorship,  thus — (I  quote  from  M.  Jouy's  preface 
t"  hi>  tragedy)  : — 

*  Sous  la  plume  de  Tauteur  de  la  grandeur  et  decadence  des  Romains, 
•^;  11a  devient  le  reformateur  de  Rome  ;  et  veut  les  ramener  a  I'araour 
di-  b  iiberte,  par  les  horreurs  de  la  tyrannic,  et  quand  il  a  sufficement 
•i^Li.^e  <iu  pouvoir  dans  Tinteret  de  la  republique,  qu'il  ne  separe  pas 
■i-  .^e>  vengeances  personnelles,  satisfait  de  la  le9on  sanglante  qu'il  a 
'i'*nn^  a  f^es  compatriots,  il  brise  lui  meme  la  palme  du  dictateur  qu'il 

Ad.1  therefore — 

'  *'e  n*est  |>oint  Svlla  si  imparfaitement  esquise  par  Plutarque,  c*est 
C'  SVila  si  admirablement  indique  par  Montesquieu,  que  je  veuille 
r'Tprc^luire  sor  la  scene.' 

But  there  is  no  reason,  notwithstanding  M.  Jouy's  preference,  why 
Mtrjtesquieu,  who  lived  about  seventeen  hundred  years  after  Sylla, 
:loi]'.d  be  authority  for  his  patriotism,  when  Plutarch,  who  lived 
'-n'y  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  him,  says  nothing  on 
■■  ^  *'i«i»iect.  nor  Appian,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Plutarch  ;  nor 
V  .i>'rius  Maxim  us,  who  lived  very  nearly  a  century  still  closer  to 
\':.i.  And  since  Montesquieu  could  not  have  derivwi  his  reading 
-t  ^^ila's  motives  from  these  authorities,  where  did  he  get  it  ? 

There  is  a  point  still  more  perilous  to  M.  Jouy,  and  a  curious  and 
r  I  j-r  a-^touiahing  one  it  is.  What  M.  Jouy  says  for  Montesquieu, 
'^it  writer  does  not  say  for  himself.  Nay,  he  says  the  very  contrary, 
*::  1  .llv>Wd — *  La  fantasie  qui  lui  fait  quitter  la  dictaturo  semble  rendre 
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Valeria,  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  same  deed  ;  the  chief 
identity  however,  between  the  two  plajs  is  the  adoption  bj 
Banim  of  Jouy's  CaiUlne. 

■r 

This  tragedy,  S^lla,  is  neither  so  poetic  nor  so  well  adapted  for 
representation,  as  the  earlier]composition,  Damon  and  Pythias, 
Indeed  its  chief  interest  is  tlie  situation  in  the  fifth  act  in  which 
m^i  abandons  his  dignity  and  power.  He  discovers  that  his 
dau^'htpr,  Fhri/ne,  is  secretly  wedded  to  his  enemy,  young 
him  Marius,  and  with  this  enemy,  yet  the  husband  of  liis 
child,  in  chains,  powerless  and  his  prisoner,  S//Ha  is  thus,  at 
tlie  conclusion  of  the  fourth  act,  represented  soHloquising  in 
the  hall  of  his  palace  : — 

■  Slaves,  crawling  slaves  I  what  wonld  they  da,  whldi  they 

Mlirht  nnt  have  U-fi  unflone  ?    Eradicate  ? 

Why  plant  and  nurture? — with  their  piop<»r  Imnds? 

Thev  vait  a  lime  !  wliat  time?  on  SyJia?  no 

By  kora  they  dare  not!  and  it  nhaJl  bo  shown. 

(Sits,  and  writet  in  Au  tabUta.) 
Kor  Is  the  thought  new-bom.    Thro'  days  of  aarfelt, 
And  ni:^htii  of  haggard  slumber,  it  haih  risen — 
The  only  proini.-ie  of  the  only  conquest, 
Chanpc,  vengeance,  yet  to  grasp  :  o'er  hate,  o'er  treason, 
A  iiuaAliinc.  hu^ihiuj?  vengeance —and  enjoyment, 
Because  a  clianqe.     A  safely  too— if,  that, 

I  did  not  utterly  scorn.  (lit  riseg.J 

OfMis  [  ye  do  know  the  very  wrestling  with  it. 
Were  a  young  life  to  me  !    The  thought  mounts  np, 
And  Sylla  ffcln  he  Is  their  master  still  I 
And  tiiou,  young  Mnrius— revenge  on  thee. 

Thou  didst  not  meditat«I     riu-yuc  ?  she  is  his  wife.  (SAs  a„nin.) 

I  am  very  desolate.    1  knew,  heiore. 

The  common  mass  of  heinj;  cursed  or  hated,  ' 

Y'et  hoped  there  was  one  cn^atuie  of  ray  blood 
"Who  trusted— loved.    She  «<aid  it  \va,s  in  ignorance. 
Ferhape.    I'U  try  her  awfully— Catiline ! 

Re-«nter  CatVine, 

Hearken.    At  the  first  honr  of  morning,  snmraon 

Unto  the  Forum,  In  my  sorerelgn  name, 

The  people  and  the  senators.    While  all  rest  there, 

Mct«lItLS  shall  surround  them,  with  a  force 

(H  soldiers.    Lepidus  and  Julius  Marias 

Guarded,  lead  thither,  too.    And  let  all  wait 

My  presence,  and  my  will.     L«ave  me.     It  shall  be  ?        {Exit  Calilint  } 

For  eveT>'  cauM!  it  shall     A  new,  last  glory  ! 

My  last  audacious  triumph;  certainty: 

Vengeance ;  a  my«t<»ry  still !  a  bla/ing  wonder. 

And  echo  to  all  nations  and  all  time  1  (  Lxit,) 


ACT  V. 

Sci5«  1—}%  Syfla*t  Palace.      Enter  hastily  Pkryncy  fulloned  bjf  U  femafe  attenitant, 

Phbt.— .4fter  my  watdtings  all  the  live  long  night, 
A  hiteful,  leaden  sleep,  uncalled,  unwilled, 
Ucfelt  came  o  er  me— nnd  how  loni?  I  slept 

I  know  not— and  I  fear  to  asii  or  know 

Till,  in  the  fierce  ray  of  the  summer  sun, 

Which,  brightly  anijry,  Hashed,  raethought,  to  rouse  m«  — 

I  woke  and  screamed.    No  voice  I'epUed  to  miue. 

15 
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And  iDnrWe  Boms,  I  hitTE  looked 
Spuk,  (boD  I  who  bete  ii  lut  dc 
Hy  rather  ind  tili  prljoner— ipu 


I  rout  dutb-thnU 


Pbbi.— Said  be 

Mojivtlng  vard  for  FtUTusr  ttabliitagbttit 

PMr.— How  loolMd  ba  t  itemly  t  ud 

Ttw  pdHnu-  T  K(med  *<  ud  I— buh— Uin>'  Uw  ■ 

DcMTted  b7  lh«  people,  biodi  of  HiUlen 
Troop  onwKil,  henlV— returning  dot 
Perhnpi !— whit  rt  to  hippen— or  luu  bappeaed  T 


The  nrr  crutb  1 
Ait.— Sor  uier,  nor  I, 


Pnijing  ■  gnldance  In  IhB  myiMry 

Or  BipUnation  of  tt.    Uonnhold  godi— 


■  II— Tit  Fmm.     lanai,     Aiifldhu,  Stnatun,  Cnunx.  CtOtgui,  ft^,. 


ArF.— The  penpFe  qiuLke  la  l*m>r, 

bj  their  weak  Tnbunei.     gee,  bow  lOsnUr 
Tber  (onow  hJtbor  Uu  icciued. 
EnUr  Culifiiu,  Juliu  anil  LfpiJui,  juorifirf,  fir.1  Trift 
CiT—Hls  air, 

And  for  my  pnrpniw.  opportanlry.  ' 

Cat.— Kg  Jullua  Mulua,  no.    On  pnblLe  groondl 

Now  In  your  own  lo  be  m  mdly  eodod.' 
Jri.-Laave  me. 
Cat.— ^nd  If  hj-  07  poor  ageiirr 

It  mlebt  Iw  otherwl»e-lf  yoai  joung  Mtt 
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in  plunder*!  ye,  «nd  ttnt  »h< 


trrhiat^   CMt-gul  la   lUl  mfe-J^inn«  j/  *«  *^ir  m 


«"lin  med  [Horn !    Hylli?    So.    Your  Sovertlgn.— 
-    ■"       :n  Kume'i  great  )li<)iitr.— 
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And,  onn  sgUn  i  Mmplt  ^!^^HeI^ 
LDKnita,  nnjmbeilW  ttrni  titmet  (a  (ran  tm. 
X     li    1^  *T>Mm  pate  aBd  [A>  y*^ 

Jdl.— iMiulnnnded— Uuilitd! 


Av«H0l\tt<iiuljBdm1(l«fl 
dgmpTit  mfcjbivfipQiliMl 


God-deipoi:    HtasobllmiVbilhconnMiwii 


Tbe  cpportiinlty.    TJist. 


uai— Myfmherl   Tahe  (*i,  hAni 

KfMlj- 1  maj  dcpirt  ihcn  f  «U  uaqiiMllninMj  J 


Asil  ii  y    /j,  gloilam  Hiiiiei  | 


;^«J7  I  miT^'r^rl^^^^fai"  nqncillonrf?  '' ^-*™""»f -'■^"•■J 


taSi,™moed'o'to^'\n-m'    ^^'''^' 
uau  won  at  fna.    a  Nind^  aaw 
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In  the  8tr«et-inire  I  found— thence  caught  it  up, 

Cleansed,  placed  It  on  ray  brow— and  was  your  master  ! 

Home,  Phryne— A«— doed  he  walk  homeward  wi(h  you  ? 
Phbt.— He  does ! 

Jci I  do. 

Syu— For  A  jrreat  ambition  it  was  little,  then— 

Now,  to  be  lew  or  greater,  I  renounce  it. 

Whether  in  public  or  private  feeling— 

In  x>atriotism,  humility,  or  scorn— 

Yourselvta,  your  generations,  ages,  times 

May  leisurely  resolve,    iaieweli.   Come,  daughter—    (  Takei  her  hand.) 

Julius,  attend  her  at  the  other  side. 

Fare'BelJ  !  The  reikOi  of  Sylla  hath  not  passed. 

(  Eseunt  Syfla,  Julius,  and  Phryne  :  St/Ua's  arm  round 
Phrt/ne  ;  curtain  falls  ti'hiUs  all  the  rtst  gaze  after  him./' 

This  tragedy,  although  completed  in  the  year  1827,  was  not 
offered  for  re})resentation  until  the  spring  of  18-37,  and  was  per- 
fonnedat  the  Theatre  E/)yal,  Hawkins'  Street,  Dublin,  in  the 
montliof  June,  of  the  last  named  year.  Of  its  cast,  and  reception, 
■ve  shall  write  at  the  proper  time. 

U  hilst  laboring  in  the  old  track,  with  hopes  brii^ht  and 
i^umanr,  amid  pains  and  wants,  he  lived,but  in  the  terrible  battle 
aiT^iust  those  ever  n  curring  illnesses  of  which  he  so  often 
\vrilc5,  yet  so  seldom  complains.  And  now,  to  his  own 
>^oei^,  were  added  that  weak  and  uncertain  health  which  preyed 
ii|>ou  his  Ellen.  "  Repose,"  said  the  ])iiysician,  "  is  necessary 
for  buth."  But  where  was  repose  for  the  deep  heart  that  knew 
nojoysave  that  which  sprang  ♦rora  honest,  noble,  mental  work — 
^^.lat  repose  was  for  one  whose  support  weis  wrung  from  energetic 
tliouglit,rrom,as  be  wrote,"leazing  the  brain  as  wool-combers  leaze 
^^'1,  to  keep  the  fire  in  and  the  pot  boihng."  AYhcn  they  told 
1  iin  of  repose,  of  rest,  of  change  of  air,  and  scene,  and  when  he 
liiArked  his  own  worn  and  haggard  face,  which  Michael  describes 
as  "making  hira  look  fully  forty  though  little  more  than  twenty,'* 
'^  H  bitterly  he  must  have  applied  to  himself  the  lines  of  the 
I'nrjner  of  C/n/lon, 

"  Mv  limbs  are  bowed,  thouii^li  not  witli  toil, 
But  rusted  by  a  vile  repose," — 
-'jr.  be  it  remembered,  whilst  he  could  write,  whilst  untltreai- 
tKt//byhis  physician,he  had  few  regrets;  but  how  sadly  must  he 
^.ot  Lave  felt  whilst  writing  the  following  letter  to  Michael  :— 

"London,  Tahruary  ^rd,  1827. 
jly  dear  Michael, 

Fur  the  last  week  I  have  been  projecting  a  visit  to  the 
^'  uihtm  coast  with  Ellen,  for  both  our  sakes,  and  under  ad- 
^'e.  In  fact  we  both  require  good  air,  and  every  thing  eUe 
trlnilated  to  give  a  new  stock  of  health.  Since  my  last  1  have 
5^i^i>n^dmucli'in  a  relapse,  and,  tliough  again  relieved  from 
=5';  -lute  pain,  renoain  exhausted  and  teeble. 
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amidst  all  his  many  cares,  show  gleamings  of  the  ever  h'ving 
Io¥e  of  literature,  can  urge  Michael  to  renewed  exertion,  and, 
iDo?t  beautiful  trait  of  all,  he  rejoices  ilmt  in  the  new  edition 
of  The  Nowlam,  the  too  highly  colored  scenes  of  ardent  pas- 
sion are  altered  aiid  amended.     The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

*' London,  April  13M,  1827, 
Mt  dear  Michael, 

After  all  my  resolutions,  I  have  not  been  able  to  leave 
Lindon  hitlierto,  and  I  know  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  the 
ruuse.  Continued  attacks  of  my  old  complaint  in  the  limbs, 
I'rjducing  almost  the  command  of  my  medical  advisers,  not 
to  JO  to  the  country  till  I  had  fully  tried  the  effects  of  galvanic 
operations :  these  are  now  ended  with,  I  hope,  some  good 
rtiiiit,  and  our  seats  taken  to  Hastings  for  tomorrow  morning. 

I  believe  1  before  told  yoo,  that  I  have  not  been  allowed 
to  exert  mvself  since  the  commencement  of  this  attack.  Now 
1  'aave  to  mform  you  (God  be  praised)  that  to  the  present  day 
I  have  remained  almost  idle  ;  so  that  every  thing  connected 
nitii  our  future  prospects  depends  on  you — that  is,  if  you 
kve  not  a  new  series  of  tales,  ready  to  be  transcribed  by  me 
against  the  1st  of  July,  we  must  be  out  of  the  market. 

After  the  loss  of  iLy  furniture  in  Sloane-street,  my  idle- 
M^?  ever  since,  and  the  joiut  expenses  of  Ellen's  medical  men 
and  mine  and  apothecaries  which  is  immense,  to  say  nothing 
or  iiviug  meantime  my  banker's  account  must  be  materially 
iuiluenced.  In  fact,  if  I  had  a  bit  of  despondency  in  me,  this 
ktuw  visitation  of  sickness,  with  its  consequences,  would  make 
me  hang  my  head.  But  be  assured,  I  still  keep  a  stout  heart, 
aid  a  hope,  not  without  reason,  in  the  future. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  second  series  of  our  tales,  just 
Oit,  I  have  corrected  some  of  the  more  glaring  improprieties 
f^i  tije  first.  Again,  as  to  your  contemplated  three  volumes, 
Via  have  been  turning  the  matter  long  enough  in  your  mind 
I'i  be  able  to  go  to  work,  and  you  must  not  conclude  that 
fcvfcn  thing  which  displeases  you  is  bad,  or  vice  versa  is  so, 
^0  man  evee  fully  completed  his  own  original  thought. 

Need  I  say  how  grieved  I  was  to  hear  of  my  mother's  attack. 
Tlis  weather  will  make  her  better;  at  all  events  if  I  did  not 
';mpathise  with  her  in  spirit,  1  did  in  body ;  that  is  not  much 
<^JT  iiort  to  either  of  ns." 

To  an  appeal  so  touching,  so  pathetic  as  this,  Michael  Dauim 
< Olid  not  be  insensible.    **  From  time  to  time,"  he  writes  to 
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US,  "  daring  the  ye 
I  directed  all  my 
volume  novel,  aud 
S&tieaoi  Tales  By 
The  Croppy.  This, 
brotbet'4  hands  pre 
pleted  when  the  las 
manuscript  was  fc 
Eastbourne,  whithe 
moved,  John  addre 
"45 
My  dear  Michael, 

When  last  I  wi 
the  1st  of  June,  e 
Colburn.  Accordi: 
and  I  got  the  mam 
remark  are  the  b1( 
effect  of  two  peopli 
arrangementB. 

Days,  after  my 
devoted  to  a  caref 
your  tale.  Your  i 
convince,  put  me  e 
and  precisely,  as  I 
think  you  need  nc 

The  opinion  here 
by  the  opinion  of 
sidereJ  fully  equal 
The  (/Hara  Family 

fiend(;red  aomew 
reputation  of  The  0 
Banim's  satisfactioi 
birth  of  a  daughte 
mother : — 

My  Dearest  Mothei 
I  have  to  infonn 
gruidmotbeT  to  a 
Tungs,  as  to  distnr) 
tnde  of  women  now 
indeed,  in  fact  \  see 


If 

I 
\ 


tl 
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Bani'm  had  been  long  anxious  that  Michael  should  visit 
him,  and  dow  he  urged  the  matter  specially,  and  claimed  the 
Ti^it  as  one  due  to  him  in  honor  of  his  child,  and  as  a  welcome 
to  her.    Referring  to  tliis  period  Michael  writes  to  us  thus : — 

'*  In  fulfilment  of  a  jear  old  promise,  I  joined  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  *  big  daughter/  in  the  August  of  1827,  at 
the  sea-side  village  of  Eastbourne,  in  Sussex, — When  I 
Ti>ited  him  in  1825,  I  had  observed  a  sad  change  in  his 
appearance :  he  now  looked  as  if  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
*nice  we  met*  He  was  stooped :  hia  face  (all  excej)t  th6 
eye)  was  that  of  an  elderly  man,  and  even  with  the  aid  of 
a  stick,  he  could  not  walk  one  hundred  yards  at  a  stretch, 
^o!vvitllstaading,  I  found  him  still  hearty  and  joyous,  and 
liopiiig  against  all  probability  for  recovery.  Of  course  I  did 
not  act  so  unfeelingly  as  to  undeceive  him  by  giving  my  own 
connction.  He  removed  from  Eastbourne  to  Seven  Oaks 
m  Kent,  when  the  winter  approached  and  the  sea  breeze 
Wgan  too  frequently  to  roar  and  lash  the  waters ;  his  health 
seemed  to  improve  with  tlie  change  of  weather. 

I  remained  as  his  guest  from  August  to  November,  and 
daring  this  time,  I  put  the  hst  volume  of  '  Tiie  Croppy/ 
oat  uf  my  hands,  reading  for  him  every  evening,  the  result 
of  lae  day's  work,  and   adopting  his  suggestions  as  I  went 

OB. 

I  read  in  MS.  at  the  same  time,  the  rough  copy  of  a  tale, 
"liich  he  had  put  together  between  whiles  and  in  the  lapses 
Utween  his  attacks  of  pain.  This  was  done  without  the 
kr/jfllcd£re  of  the  doctors.  He  could  not  submit  to  the 
^'-ntence  of  positive  idleness :  the  tale  I  allude  to  was 
p  iWished  the  year  following  under  the  title  of  *  The  Anglo- 
irA],'  It  was  of  a  different  character  from  the  'O'Hara 
l"lc-/  and  was  not  announced  as  proceeding  from  the 
^^:tie  authors. 

I  cannot  say  how  tlie '  Anglo-Irish'  was  received — I  believe 
ir.diLcreatly.  The  full  power  of  the  writer's  mind  w^as  not 
w^Hight  to  bear  on  it ;  unhappily  there  was  a  physical  inability 
lo  strain  the  brain  to  its  tension  at  the  time  it  was  written.'' 

Tiie  reader  will  remember  that  a  coldness,  arising  from  mis* 
foricepiion,  had  estranged  Gerald  <}riffin  and  Bauim,  in  the 
}tdj  1S26,  and  all' correspondence  between  them  had  ceased. 
il'^ever,  iu  October,  1887,'  the  .following'  letters'  were 
written :_  ._  -.       -  ■' 
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present  on  mT  mhidy  tB.  that  of  sinedr»  regref  fqit  What  has  passed, 
and  anxiety  tbat  jou  should  be  satisfied  of  iU  Either  in  vanity  or 
in  foHj,  or  in  whatever  you  please,  I  thought  1  filled  too  humble  apart 
m  the  whole  trairsactioD,  and  this  made  me  fretted  with  myself,  and 
forward  to  anticipate  a  slighty  vhere  I  am  certain  on  proper  reflec* 
tion  none  was  intended.  It  was  not  what  you  deserved,  hut  it  w«ji 
iBT  mistake ;  yonr  not  answering  my  letter  confirmed  me  in  this  had 
Mn^f  which,  as  I  have  learned  to  correct,  1  hope  you  will  no  more 
remember.  .  G,  G» 

To  this  letter,  Mr.  Banim  at  last  sent  the  following  reply,  which 
)?d  to  the  sabjoined  correspondence,  ending  in  a  perfect  renewal  of 
tiieir  former  intimacy  and  good  understanding. 

Join  Banim  to  Gerald  Griffith 

Bath  Hotels  Piccadilly,  Nov.  1827. 

Mr  Dear  Sir. — You  mistake  in  thinking  that  I  have  ever  had 
tbf  most  remote  notion  of  a  misunderstanding  with  you.  The  last 
let*:^  we  interchanged  on  the  subject  of  your  drama,  a  year  and  a 
^  a[ro,  seemed  to  me  quite  satisfactory.  When  you  were  leaving 
to7n  about  six  months  after,  your  note  suggesting  that  some  peculi-- 
:r'tT,  (or  a  word  to  that  effect,  or  perhaps  stronger^  of  your  own 
mTTid  mu^t  have  caused  your  previous  doubts,  I  recognised  as  a  most 
£rrp>,  tho*  unnecessary  explanation.  I  became  assured  you  were 
(cnrcnt,  as  I  was,  with  our  renewed  good  understanding,  and  sin- 
^^f  It  in  this  feeling,  I  desired  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Limerick  to 
^onr  cousin  last  April,  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you.  1  do  not 
>''j«'  how  1  shall  make  further  answer  to  yonr  letter  of  the  19th 
October,  received  by  me  only  two  days  since  ;  one  sentence  alone— 
''a.,  *I  never  entered  your  house  without  reluctance,  even  when  you 
^^TP  most  warm  and  kind,^— sounds  somewhat  strangely  to  my  ear, 
tc(^«use,  during  our  years  of  close  intimacy,  when  your  visits  were 
'-^•aTs  welcome  to  me,  1  had  never  supposed  such  to  be  the  case. 
I  b^ive  written  to  Mr.  Arnold,  to  the  effect  yott  wished. 

Tbe  pircel  you  do  me  the  favour  to  procure  fioe,  has  not  appeared 
it  Mr.  Colburn's.     1  am,  my  dear  Sir,  Yours  very  truly, 

John  Bawiw. 

Gerald  Griffon  to  John  Jiauim. 

No  date. 

Mr  Dear  Sir. — When  I  received  your  last  letter  (late  on  Nov 
'-' .;  I  hurried  off  to  the  Bath  Hotel,  In  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
*'  \'ju,  but  was  much  disappointed  at  finding  you  had  left  it  that 
*-  :!>itig.  1  am  pleased  to  learn  trty  tpistake,  but  I  was  led  into  it 
^;;''ir  letter  of  last  January,  and-^-allow  me  to  say — your  long 
■^uf.e  after  mylbrmer  note  on  leaving  London.  ^  Your  remembrance 

^ '' ever  received.  '   **  * ' 

Vj\i  will  oMige  Ifi^  by  accepting  these  volumes,  which  though 
•*  .iy  enough,  may  y^t  ^»W6e  tJ»e  J>i(fpose  ibr  which  I  ^opd  them. 
^  ••  ive  London  tcKtnorrow  mornifig,  jjiud  regret-  much  that  all  Tniy.> 
u  bhiiuldh&ire  failed  m  endeavodrifig  :to  <ieje  ;yoUi  the^  more-es^f 
aUt  u  1  d/9  QOt  {im^o40  setii^Diiig  fo^  6oip^.  «of)aideiprable  time,    > 


As  we  shall  presently  find,  this  revived,  friendship  vt-as  a 
sonrce  of  deep  satisfaction,  and  the  following  letter  increased 
tnis  pleasure :  how  much  it  increased  it^  the  reader  can  judge 
vlio  has  marked  the  deep  devotional  spirit  so  frequently 
apparent  in  Banini's  letters.  Upon  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Gnlfin  he  Ijad  found  him  embittered  by  sorrow  and  neglect, 
ad  almost  hopeless;  he  had  begun  to  doubt  these  divine 
tralhs  of  which  he  had  seldom  thought,  and,  longing  to  escape 
from  life  and  sorrow,  tried  to  fancy  iiimself, 

"  A  vapour  eddvinff  in  the  whirl  of  chance. 
And  soon  to  vanish  everlastingly/' 

He  wa!^  never  a  sceptic  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term,  but 
lieexempliiied  a  grave  truth  of  Charles  Lamb's — "Few  men 
thiuk,  until  forty,  that  they  are  mortal  /'  and  this  was  the 
secret  of  Gerald's  errors,  from  which  tlie  following  letter 
declares  his  release  : — 

"Pallas  Kenry,  Ireland,  April  22nd,  1828. 

Mt  Deab  Sir. — I  hfld  the  happiness  to  receive  late  last  night 
jour  most  acceptable  and  friendly  letter,  for  which  I  return  you  my 
vamiest  thanks.  It  was  a  ^pleasure  indeed,  which  I  had  almost 
despaired  of  enjoying,  but  it  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  de- 
ii:rrjtiul.  It  made  amends,  and  ample  amends  to  me,  for  a  great  deal 
C't  bitter  reflection^«-sucb  as  I  shall  be  careful  never  to  give  occasion 
hr  while  I  Jive — and  it  afforded  me  likewise  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
iht  1  had  not  overrated  the  generosity  of  your  character.  What- 
^cr  faults  had  been  committed.-.wbate?er  misconceptions  had  arisen, 
1  vas  confident  that  when  I  had  endeayoured  to  explain  the  one,  and 
'^^:f• '7  acknowledged  the  other,  you  would  not  continue  to  withhold 
^oni  me  that  friendship  whi«h  was  one  of  the  most  valued  ccnsola- 
tions  of  mj  life— and  the  loss  of  which  I  could  never  have  considered 
is  any  other  light  than  a»  a  deep  misfortune.    • 

The  books  1  sent  to  Mr.  Colburn's  when  I  was  leaving  England, 
3  t«v  d.\Ts  after  their  publication.  Koowing  however*  that  you  wore 
5^•t  thpH  residing  in  London^  I  oould  not  be  sure  that  you  had  re- 
'-'^i-'id  them  before  I  got  your  letter.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
^i'-ntioned  to  you  in  the  note  that  accompanied  the  volumes  that  I 
■a«i  iiiiinediately  on  receiving  your  letter  (about  ten  at  night)  ran 
"•^n  to  Piccadilly  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you — but  to  my  great  die* 
a'rf  introent,  I  found  that  you  had  that  day  left  the  hotel.  1  regretted 
>')<  circamstJBice  extremely^-^s  1  was  assured  that  a  personal  mter- 
•"^  would  hav«  done  more  to  aecompUsh  a  clear  understanding 
-■^t^een  us,  than  any  written  explanation. 

And  now  my  dear  fnend*  that  we  do  fuHy  underatand  one  another  ; 
'•f>»  that  vott  do  ao  kindly  and  unreservedly  admit  me  into  your 
:VtDi^hipL-a  happiness  of  which  I  am  prouder  than  I  can  easily 
«Lr«ia — will  you  permit  me  to  offer  one  suggestion  that  may  prevent 
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ftfrrj^f^Tharthi'iophdoAs  are  correct,  heforc  heTenturefl  to  coinmu- 
aicatethem  to  those  with  whom  ht$  talents  iwi  his  reptJtation  may 
give  him  an  influence.  An  author,  my  dear  friend,  has  a  fearful  card 
lop!ay  in  donjestic  society  as  well  as  before  the  public.  But  why 
fhouM  I  rake  the  liberty  of  piirsuing  such  a  theme  as  this  so  far  ? 
for/we  me  for  it  this  single  time,  as  I  was  tempted  only  by  a  deep 
fcssi  ty  for  your  happiness,  I  thought  too,  that  the  circumstance 
a^-^ive  mentioned,  would  give  you  a  pleasure. 

If  your  brother  should  not  be  at  present  in  England  with  you,  will 

Tou  do  rae  the  ldndne.>s  to  present  him  my  best  remembrances  when 

Ren  vou  write.  -  One  of  those  '  fair  occasions  gone  for  ever  by,* — 

J?t  no,  not  for  ever,  I  hope — which  I  regret  to  have  lost  during  my 

rf5''lenee  in  London^   is  the  opportunity  I  bad  of  becoming   better 

scjuaiiited  with  him.     I  had  somethii^g  more, to  say,  but  my  paper 

fa:'>  me.    Is  our  correspondence  to  terminate  here  ?     I  anticipate  a 

?p'.ed_v  .ind  generous  •  ^o,' — for  though  your  timo  be  precious,  yet 

jjQ  wouIJ  not  hesitate  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  one  secluded  as 

I  :cij  here,  if  you  knew  the  happiness  that  it  would  afford  me.     Pre- 

!tnt  mv  best  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Banim,  whose  health  I  hope  most 

Wrrerely  is  improved,   and  with  the  warmest  esteem  and  affection* 

Uieve  me  to  be.  My  dear  Sir,  .      • 

Yours  faithfully, 

Gerald  Geiffin."* 

To  this  letter  Banim  thus  replied  :— -    •  : 

'«  Seven  OaH  May  27th.  1828. 

Mt  DfiiH  QiuFfJiK.— -You  gee  I  lend  the  way, — Be  assured  that 
ycur  last  of  April  22nd,  gives  me  heart  felt  pleasure.  My  old  harp 
^»^  a  heiri  has  a  string  restored  t^  it.  ■  I  accept  your  inyitati<Mi  not 
tt}  allow  anything  that,  may  otjcur  jji- letters  between  ua  to  start  a 
''*'M>i  iii  future  of  j<Mir  friendship  ar  cbaractei*.  Let  me  add  my  own 
"V»enaDt.  When  WP  m^U  treat nte  more  bluntly,  off-handedlyi  and 
U:ka{ivtly  thitfi  joo? ibwr^ .doB«e4  '-l  now  am  SttTC  that  a9  unlucky  dif- 
^l*^ice  hitUerto  regulatod  (orr^toriU0arrai)g«d)yo«ir  social  manner. 
fiowev^r,  I  ahAWWlmpywryfkh  ^fom,  if  amongst  your  other  recent 
' W^res,  you  ha%e .acquired «.  H^t^^  .treating  a  friend;  differently, 
^u  1  vk>3e  thiis  topie  .]^^pBot^tingp^  agliinst  your  supposing-  that  L 
'»^re  meaa-  an  jot*  whjofe.doee  Aot  ^reiSly  i»e^  yowr  eyes*     . 

^our  religious  s;evel^iionS.m-o|aDion  Ish^^l  hot  merely  congraw 
^•u.4te  Ton  upo9^  I  40  xmMreiby  ayiapathisjing  with  them  y  yes,  I  feat* 
•hen  we  first  Atet^  aad  for  some  lirae  after*  that  my  own. religious* 
•^eei  was  vague  «nd'profane<  and  I  sincere^  ask  your .  pardon  for . 
*^7  »«rd  of  iitioe  3i»Wfh  may  have  tended  to  set  you  astray.  ■  But 
|t  IS  (0  remarkabie  that  Paley  should  have  been  the  Hr^^t  tocall  us 
-'S'^t  to  the  right  paih,  .  And  perhaps  more  remarkable  si  ill,  tliat, 
itiOij^yh  mixing  up  abjwe-of  Popery  with  propfa  of  Christianity,  he 
'■'^^'i'i  h»vehfeip«<i  to  make  us   Gaiholic8>  a^  well  us  believers  ia 
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tSinelt  of  the  coining  summer,  as  one  lar^e  cloud 
l)rew  downvard :  but  all  else  of  Heaven  was  pure 
Up  to  the  sun,  and  May  from  verge  to  verge. 
And  Mav  with  me  from  head  to  heel.'* 

Tiie  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

''Seven  Oaks,  June  li(h,  1828, 
Mf  dear  Michael, 

But  come — my  heart  is  lighter  certainly :  when  I  wrote 
I'-^t,  I  was  very  ill,  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  clouds 
l}inj  down  on  the  roads  and  fields  around  me.  But  I  am 
now  better ;  my  spirits  capital,  my  self-dependence  (thanks 
to  God  Almighty  for  his  gracious  protection  ai»d  help)  little 
a^'ated,  several  goodly  patches  of  corn  in  the  land,  by  dint 
of  contributions  to  the  annuals.  Ellen  running  about  in  onr 
?^nny  garden,  and  little  Mary  shouting  to  her  and  to  the 
jij-fclj.?,  this  beautiful  summer  day.  In  fact  there  is  a 
ti  lightful  senpe  of  existence — and  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
f'f  it,  and  of  the  humble,  no  the  great  blessings  he  vouch- 
5-tes  witji  it,  in  all  our  hearts." 

In  a  former  part  of  the  Biop^raphy  we  inserted  a  letter 
written  to  Michael  Banim  by  John,  and  containing,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  admirable  rules  for  the  construction  and 
cutn  posit  ion  of  a  perfect  novel.  The  following  letter  is, 
u  possible,  more  useful  to  the  young  novelist,  and  if  read 
i'l  connection  with  that  before  inserted  will  prove  in  the 
iugliest  degree  iut<3resting :  indeed  the  out-line  talc  here 
>A.?tc!ied  is,  in  itself,  a  highly-wrought  incident,  and  coupled 
'  jth  the  recollections  of  the  fireside  stories  told  by  his  mother 
^'f  lier  relatives,  reminds  one  of  the  home-pictures  in  Robert 
V/irlicy's  Recollections  of  his  Early  Life.* 

This  letter  has  also  a  peculiar  interest,  as  from  the  hints^ 
ai'd  directions  contained  in  it,  Michael  Banim  was  induced 
* »  write  his  well   known  talc.  The    Ghost  Hunter  and  His 

'"^  Seven  Oah,  Novemher   10///,   1828, 
'M;  {fear  Michael, 

Xo  matter  from  what  class  of  life  you  take  your  f  itiire 
•"""tfrlai?,  seek  as  much  as  possible  for  the  good  and  amiable 
i-  our  nritional  character  and  habits ;  as  well  as  for  the 
••^^' :'.ir,  tlie  fierce,  and   I  will  say  the  ungovernable.    IIow 

'  ^''2  '^Thc  Life  and  CorfcspondencC  of  Hobert  Southcy,"  Euited  by 
'^»  Sea.  The  Rer.  C.  C.  Southcy.     Vol  i.  p,  I. 
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very  valuable, 
tale,  gut  throu. 
aod  his  tiro  d 
ycmr  memory  fo 
these  1  iiave  me 
of  ihciii,  live  foi 
liis  grotesque  : 
system  of  pliilosi 
Vou  Quixole  a 
'i'lieii  liiB  wife 
liended  for  son; 
Qaestioucd  by 
uUeretl  by  ber. 
tiien  iiflirined,  : 
it  issued  from 
reading.  Betty 
is  the  son  Pliilij 
petty,  selGsh,  c 
thought  very  de 
10  eaii  while — the 
such  as  sue  wai 
tlirift,  her  mil 
sense,  iier  lo' 
Mictiael,  if  beal 
bring  their  real 
credit  to  the  1 
jirimitivcly,  atid 
1  remember,  I 
stone-cutter,  kill 
brought  on  by  a 
intermeutiii  act 
as  it  was  describe 
rouudtbefire.  1 
a  lithe  proctor^  i1 
long  life  in  acts  c 
-this  dny  supposei 
that  ban  prono] 
luck"— so  it  feil 
wasDo^yjopathy 
those  days,  of  r 
unsb  riven.  N< 
of  those,  whose 
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permit  the  corj)se  of  the  hardened  self-murderer  to  rest  in  cont?ict 

with  the  relics  of  tlieir    kindred.     The   coffin  is  laid  on  the 

puWic  street,  none  will  tolerate  it  near  their  dwellings,  and  it  Jh  i 

cruellv  dragged  along  the  pavement  from  place  to  place,  and 

fiiiallv  broui'ht  back  to  the  door  of  the  house  wherein  the  act  of 

suicide  had  been  committed.     A  compassionate  young  man 

euiis's  three  of  his  associates,  they  take  off  the  outcast  remains 

and  bear  it  to  a  neigiibouring  grave  yard.  It  is  night,  and  by  the 

Ji-C-it  of  a  single  candle,  fixed  in  a  lump  of  church-yard  clay,  and 

n.-tiiig  on  a  tomb-stone,  tlie  tliree  young  men  are  hastily  digging 

fi  receptacle  for  tlie  begrimed  coffin   that  lies   near  them.     A  j 

g.uint  stone-cutter  surprises  them  at  their  stealthy   work.     His  j 

iaihcr's  remains  are  buried  close  to  the  spot    where  tliey  are 

delving,    and  he    siernly    interdicts  furtlier    progress.     The 

charit:ible young  man  who  had  induced  the  others  to  assist  him, 

op[)oses  the  mandate  ;  he  and  the  stone-cutter  contend  fiercely 

over  the  graves,  the  stone-culter  is  a  strong  and  powerful  man, 

tiie   other  is  young   and    slight;    he  is  struck    down   by  his 

o:;[>oneut  and  blood  guslies  from  his  mouth;  recovered  a  liule,he 

a>M?ts  to  inter  the  suicide  else-where.     lie  has  been  hurt  inter- 

lu-My,  and  when  he  reaches  home  he  is  obliged  to  keep  his    bed  ; 

I iicn  the  sequel  of  our    mother\s    tale.     Sarah,    tlie   proctor's 

d.iULfluer,  had  been,  during  the  days  of  her  father's  prosperity, 

c:irefully  brought  up,  and  educated  for  a  rank  beyond  that  she 

cDuId  DOW  pretend  to  in  her  poverty.     While  yet  lamenting  over 

the  appalling  termination  of  her  parent's  lire,she  was  con)pelIed 

to  wuiiess  the  cruel  indignity  practised  towards  his  corpse  ;  and 

her  gratitude  was  overflowing  to  him  who  had  charitably  borne 

it  away  and  placed  it  beneath  the  clay.     She  visited  him  in  liis 

illne?^s,  and  nursed  him  to  convalescence,  she  taught  him  to  love 

her,  and  she  married    him.     But  consumption  had  fastened  on 

the  \oung  man  and  his  days  were  numbered.     His  young  wife 

mbibed  the  fatal  malady  from  him,  they  wasted  away  together 

dav  by  day,  she  was  the  first  to  die,  and  he  followed  her  very 

qint'tly  to  the  same  grave.'' 

RilVrring    to    this    letter^    Michael    Banira  writes    to    us 
t'js : — 

'^from  the  first  of  the  hints  given  in  this  letter  by  my  bro- 
iler, the  tale  of  The  Ghost  Hunter  and  his  Family  Iiad  ori- 
gin—the personages,  he  indicates,  had    been  more  than  once 
^rapiiJcaiJv  drawn  for  us  by  our  mother.    They  were  her  own 
^nimciia/e' parent?,  her  brothers  and  sister.     They,  as  well  as 


}^CT5e!r,  tre  fihrHIr  it^-^fi  la  :le  til-t  Z'-'Ser  the  ^t«  title. 
Tie  G-Cjst  H'^TfT  ? -1^  ii:5  Fr^LT-T  w'ks  c^.^-s^r  wr.lten  bv 
me,  fniLt-i  bj  trj  rrr*':fr,  i%f  :  ^':i>i-r\i  ib  l^SS,  in  The 
Libr&rr  cf  E.z-irre,  f-.— ^c  it  Ijtr.tz  il>i'_ie.  !Xo  use  was 
ni2iie  of  the  fe^-ci  g  fir; :' .  1  i:i  -ri:  Hie  !be  fabjrct,  I  left 
it  in  the  sar7?5:£i'«  ^i*  :*,  Ln  i*  i>c^^fr  wrcriir-i  fspen  it.** 

In  the  £u:g:::i  •?:  l!^£^,  Pi^  3  c:^^r^^L?txl  to  vriie  a  new 
series  of  J,^^  7j;Vr  It  it:  C/H^ns  f^mi-j — thctii.e  adopted 
bv  him  for  iLe  ^xrk  vis,  Tlf  Iffn-rmw^ctd. 

It  was  vniten  iILl(i^l  piia ;  ai^  iLc  dread  of  siill  greater 
Biilferiug.  He  left  Lis  coiia^  n  Sereii  Ouks^  md  removeJ 
for  cLais^  of  air,  to  Black  Heath ;  aitd  from  his  new  resi- 
dence, he  tbc5,  ia  1S29,  wrote  sorrowinfflT  10  Michael : — 

'^BlMcl  Hcaii,  Jpni  $rd,  1S£?. 
Mv  dear  ilichaeU 

I  have  been  obligate  mnore  hither.  Seren  Oaks  was  too  far 
from  London  for  basiness,  and  i  longed  for  change  of  air. 
Tor  the  hst  6\e  ccnth?  scnrcelv  t hree  weelw*  vork  in  me,  and 
in  con5efji]er:c-e,  rcr  i*^le  has  fla^ired.  Had  it  been  God's  \rili 
to  give  me  heJth,  it  would  have  been  ready  before  now." 

The  Tolume^  passed,  as  usual  through  lilichBel's  hands,  aud 
appeared  iu  July,  lSi9,  and  are  not  worthy  the  anthor  of 
ne  Nofclaru,  One  does  not,  however,  wonder  that  the  tal^ 
are  below  the  standard  of  Banim's  repotation,  vhen  wc  recol- 
lect that  they  were  put  together  hurriedly ;  while  sjckoess 
was  a  frequent  visitant,  while  the  working  mestal  power  was 
available  only  at  frequent  and  desultory  iiiterval.%  and  while 
compulsive  inactivity ,  and  the  inevitable  heavy  outlay  conse- 
quent on  illness,  together  with  the  constant  change  of  resi- 
dence, iu  search  of  the  health,  that  was  not  to  return,  were  at 
the  same  time  causing  a  necessity  for  funds,  aiul  an  incapacity 
to  create  them. 

After  the  completion  of  the  vrork,  Banim's  health  became 
more  feeble,  and  in  change  of  air  and  scene  lay  his  only  hope 
of  restorati(m.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1 829,  he  wrote  thus, 
from  Black  Heath,  to  Michael  :-^ 

"  Af  V  dear  Michael, 

\\  c  ^liall  be  obliged  to  remove  farther  from  you ;  lam  ordered 
to  the  French  coast — to  a  milder  climate,  and  where  constant 
l>aths  can  bo  had  at  a  cheap  rate — these  I  am  advised  to  nse 
frtclw     I  must  shift  my  place  when  there  is  a  necessity.    Any 
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"licre  in  pursuit  of  health,  for  williaut  that  precious  blessing 
1  need  not  eouclude  the  senteucc." 

Tiiis  resolution  of  removing  to  France  was  forthwith  carrii 
out,  ajid  in  the  Siith  Part  of  Jolm  Banim'a  Biography,  i 
reader  shall  know  the  history  of  very  bright  and  very  gloon 
li^is  passed  by  Bauitn  in  his  pursuit  of  Hcultli,  and  all  Ii 
"  rosy  blessings" — blessiiigs  never  fouud,  yet  ever  longed  ft 
eMMi  amidfit  paiiis  and  griefa,  until  at  length  even  hope  die 
iiiii  tlicn  he  was,  like  Schiller,  "  Better  and  better,  calmer  ai 


Bcfyre  clusinjj  this  pnix^r  we  desire  to  infyrm  all  our  remhv 
nil!/  ailiiiire  tlie  chiiracter  and  genius  of  John  li:iiiiin,  tit 
during  the  past  quarler  we  visited  Iho  burial  pUre  of  tl 
ni.ble-ltearted  Insliman,  and  that  we  witli  ditiiculiy  discover 
ii.  He  is  buried  in  tiie  grave-yard  of  the  KomanCatJiol 
Chapel  of  St,  John,  Kilkenny,  wjiere  also  arc  interred  Dr.lkrg 
llie  ecclesiastical  historian  and  tlio  Itev.  Mr.  O'Domiyll,  tl 
'■■'     "        ■'     '  the  title  to  Banim's  last  novel. 

;  he  said  to  Michael — "  1  have  on 
BO  that  I  may  be  nenrest  to  n 
e  next  her."  And  so  they  burii 
■8  ago,  and  so  for  twelve  years  ai 
vichout  stone  or  monument  to  ma 
1  died  in  IH'ih, — he  hits  a  pub 
BootCa  Bella,  died  m  1851, — he  li 
e  these  examples  of  public  gratitu 
id  the  only  memorial  of  John  Ban 
him,  in  the  Tholsel  of  Kilkenny  ?■ 
from  his  own  small  funds,  the  inor 
for  JoHM  Banim's  Gkavb  ?  \ 
nay  not  be  llie  case,  and,  to  avert 
ih  Newspaper  Press,  particularly 
ilerford,  and  Tippcrary  Journals. 
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inaJe  the  victims  of  (lis  many   vices  tlmt  beset  llie  paUi  uf 
mng  mim  at  tliFir  t^retoulset  in  life. 

far  the  Ui>in  education  of  this  dau,  Uedwnios'  luatitutcs 
aie  required  as  we  liava  alrwd;  stated  ;  no  matter  bow 
(tlidenliy  an  Cvenitig  School  may  he  coodacted,  they  will  nut 
aileud,  knowing  as  they  do,  Uiat  the  eourse  of  instmctiouis 
inercty  eleinentary.-~In  fact,  they  woold  look  upon  a  properly 
managed  Ueelisnica'  Iiiatitnte  in  the  aanie  light,  as  a  youth  in 
wit  private  sclioob  look  npou  a  UniF^rsity. — The  very  fact  of 
being  a  member  of  laoh  an  Institute,  wonld  have  a  mighty 
iiiAaeitce  upon  thenii  and  especially  if  they  know  it  is  presided 
over  by  those  free  from  MOtariin  bigotry,  aixl  wliuse  only 
object  is  to  raise  their  mofal  and  intellectual  character. — AVe 
■^;ree  with  Uie  Bev.  Dr.  Uook,  vioai  of  Leeds,  who  niwly 
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no  meagre  liand,  if  we  desire  to  remove  tlie  thick  veil  of 
ignorance-  from  the  minds  of  oar  working  men  and  enable 
lh«a  to  appreciate  that  Ubertj  which  the  uneducated  can  never 
fiilly  viiue. 
ffe  have  described   the   class   of   onnil^   that    will   not 
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(tat* il pome  efftetual  FPe*&>  bt  list  ndopled,  ia  Wing  the 
Protestut  aiid  ^Biatf,  Catholig  aiii«*n  to  4  greater,  and 
mm  fiietidly  iutsrpoHiwi  vith  aaeli  olhvn  Any  mso  m- 
^DtijlM  with  t^o  character  of  the  working  poor  of  IreUnd, 
miut  see  the  nfloessity  forlbipjandiffl  vimM  state  that  any  pto- 
fen«d  {rkfid  of  Ireland,  having  a  true  wiah  to  regeiural«  ner, 
most  direot  bis  9tteo(iqp  tp,  and  ar^^e  the  neceoaity  and  jutice 
of,  ednGatins  and  eiilight«iiiiig  this  important  bodf.  It  has 
been  tnilj'  aaid,  "  that  half  our  animosities  arise  from  ignoranoe 
of  each  other;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  other  half 
JB,  in  a  gnat  measure,  attribntafale  to  the  vant  of  proper  educa- 
tion. From  ignorance  proceeds  that  spirit  of  fsctinu  sJid  re- 
ligious hostility  auiong  the  poorer  claawe,  wliich  lias  ever  t>ec«i 
the  grcateat  obataole  (o  tb^ir  social  and  moral  improTenent. 
"What  years  of  distnist  and  diseenaion.  how  raanT  genera- 
tions of  misery  and  crime  lias  it  sent  forth  from  its  prolific 
vomb.  \V£  hare  seen  these  things,  but  have  seen  them 
lay  lata.  ^Ye  have  attacked  the  conseqtienee,  but  the  causes 
an  not  yet  cxtinguislied."*  To  ctmtribute  our  aid  in  remo<r- 
^  this  cause  is  now  the  object  of  our  serious  considerntion. 
We  therefore  propose  the  opening  of  Mechanics'  Institutes 
throifghout  the  couuLry,  where  the  necessity  for  doing  »a  fw»  b« 
fhown,  clearly  and  satisfactorily. 

In  Dublin,  ih^  want  of  a  proper   Mecljaiiics'  Institute  has 

been  sadly  felt  by  the  wording   classe?,   and  educationists 

of  eresj-  party  will   admit  its  need-      Perhajis  in   Europe, 

there  is  not  a  city  where  the  after  edacatinn  of  the  artizanii 

is  more  ncfflected.     We  could   not  point  ont  one   institute 

)oor  mechanic    opportunities 

ited  to    bifl     t^te,    or   con- 

the  education  of  the  parent  is 

of.    Tlie  laboring  mulliludes 

ficant  a  body   to  engage  tlis 

jf  the  country,  or  if  they  do, 

3ogh  to  come  farward  to  advo- 

in.  It  is  a  vast  work  no  doubt, 

vaster  than  wo  might  at  i^tsi 

md  he  wi|l  be  earnest  for  the 

advantages  of  continued  educii- 

:ling  our  Public  Schools,  and 

.on  Iteform,"  iToL  L 


'..i  mcaicnoef  ■iwmmsna.i  -t  tdl 

'Mrti  arem 'Ifa'et:  ioKLaiafoit-citr'iDtentisD  orrardesiK  -to  sour 

iboTettMiii-elasx.'-  ■  j  ;■  ■     :■  ^  ■■  ,:i  ..     i 

Oar  eipenence  of  the  .clisnu:t«r  of  trajeiimen  of  tde  oM 

tdiool,  vbo  boast  of  sUll  pmsuingtho  croft  of  their  futbtira 

tnd    imndEiithiH*-     instilva    .na    in   nfforinir    IIiha     nniitinna 
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<rf  flie  kexf^  ^' tdtrtltrtoto  ^ttca1Sp^;'  iittidters-thfe  ^^aftionil 
j^Btem  ill  I^datid  "ineafpable  uf  cdjfkTerrriiig  idranhiges  it  other^ 
^Hw'i^mild^f^id.  Tlie impdttaAt^of «ehHt edii(^ti<m isbejood 

giir^it'tlieiralteDtidii^,  'Aitlln  itslbrtDiitioliy  irndcqoie  forward  to 

inlro^ui  it9-Mt£di?.  '  Am6hg  ffie  re$oIii(iohs  laid  before- tKe 

BoaaiB'of  LorS^  iri'jtQy,.  1854,  bj  Lord  Bfonghain,  when 

%peaklhg  tm  nalioiial  eduisation,  is  the  following  :— 

.'  **  Tii^t  theidcKiff^rence  which  hai  been  found  amongst  the  parents  In 
unnj^flaees  to  obtain  education  for  their  childi^en,  and  a  reluctance 
tp  imgo'ihR  iidvantage  off  liheir  labour,  by  withdrawing  them  from 
lehoplj  ia  iDid^j  >vlng  to  the  ignoraaoe  of  the  pareutts,  and  tbit.oatt 
be  Itst  rcpioyea  hy  the  eacoizrag^u^ent  of  a  taste  for  rea(dinfr»  h/  the 
Mtablishment  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  Apprentices*  Libraries^  and 
Reaifing  Booms,  and  by  the  ikbolition  of  ail  taxes  upon  knowledge." 

Agaii^  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  showiiig  the  necessit)[  for  con- 
tinuous  (dacatiqh^  when  referring  to. those  who  have  just 
Idt:  off  littiending  pur  d^ly  schools  to  follow  their  various 
Tocffdbiis  In  life,  declares, —  Z' 

.  ^Q^l^ft  a^^ffe  to  i^,  w^oi  w^'see  or  are  brou^t  tnto^ coi|^fK}l 

"in  alaxi^e 

rmblage  of 

human  life, 

itolthefti'te  )»lttf  fbeir're«t>eetire  parts,  w«  Utid  oarselvea  dispose 

^pas9:^on(|inlepretfaptJbQttraad  tbe  petty  imteveatiwhkBtmigr 

ign|^a^ly j^flgygsa  iif,  tpgo  out  fcom  .ourselves,  and  enter  into 

c9punmuGatiqn  aa  itrwere' ^Uh  the  q^C[ick-c9ining  fortunes  of  oi|r 

ipecbb:    If^e^ti^iiothelp  travelling  m  thousrht  over  the 'parts  that 

tMse  Mbr^'its'  tiaay  Have  to  play  on  thuf  swelling  scenel    Do  we*  see 

iitkeo  thB-petmsntlng  ^agenta'of  all  oor  manifold  and  woatttrous 

J^(^b  fn^i^rjf.^.The.akii^fll  inventora  <of  new  iastrumenta  and 

tDetboda~the  Tigt>roiia  colonizers  of  clmies  stretching  under  other 

ulfuoi^ar,  atara — or .  elsi)  the  leaders  in  unseemly  brawls  and  boia- 

tfrotdPfetelfies;  the*  ^ark  perpetrators  of  crime^  the  tenants  of  the 

1^kAs3r'c«tr;thQ  eandiditei  for  the  hanginonra  galtows  7    They  My 

iQwibe  ait'tbe  ▼eryliuroitifj^  ^ouit  from  whieh  to  take  one  of  tfaeae 

4iTcrgiag|i|iiha.   «My,  attention,  haa  of  late  happened  to   be  mueh 

otcuji^o^wit^^thepoe^Qray,  andthev^ords  of  his  most  beautiful 

itaaaa  dotne  almost  unbidden  te  my  lips,  but  it  can  be  aaid  with 

Acariy^iiore    trtithof  any  fmch  assemblage  of  htmian'belbjg^'left 

>iiol£^uxicite^liM?  andooientfed^  thaaof  any  departed  teMfitkaf  a 

villi^€b«Mrfbfyi{rd,M^.    <   -     .,  •.  .   .'/iji' W  •; 

•"'^  •*%>aiai^'lnT9iI# Dieted  aoet  lalaid  '-'-   ^^^' 
Or  waked  to  ecatasy  the  living  lyre.* 


-  ifKcmSwH'  ixsTrrHTwi;  29?: 

impfaeficabli  Iha!  any  tflbrl  luaflbto  rifofit  ItwooMbpfti  «iD/ 
To  haw  a  Mechanics'  IhtHtute  sufcceed  hi  Irelnnd,  men  of  ■ 
itSaact  and  Mgll  posilioci  most  take  tlie  reins  of  iU  goverii< 
tnent.  The  Iririi  deserre  high  patrcnng«,  and  once  procured 
thtj  do  all  the/  Can  to  merit  its  continuance.  In  fact  wo 
tboald  Mt  apart  n  Mechanics' Institute  .is  much  as  possible 
fctlhe  WoAing  Classes,  and  wc  beliefc,  this  cantest  bodone 
bj  deluding  all  parties  who  do  not  live  by  weekly  wages, 
ind  irho  are  uot  known  to  be  working  men  or  apprentices.. 
■Hiis  will  clearlr  show  to  tlie  Jhiboring  hands  ihat  the 
institute  in  for  their  benefit  onlv,  nhich  we  have  no  doubt 
tould  be  most  powerfnl  in  inducing  them  to  attend. 
Wewonldalsoai^e  that  weekly  {Kiyments  should  be  adopted; 


TetcDol  tdadftto  Mpptsss  \\iitjf  p^iiA-^)i^^Si^yim^}iei£^fy 
nutad  ;of  adYocsttog  thei  eitbbli»l)n}^ivt  «f'  jfet^iucif 
Iruthotes' in  tine  ooonii^i  tr^  ooiHsidor- Kfl.sould-^  mvxji 
'lotiiig  fti  oBr:3ttty  vat^  we  iifH  to  givg  tlieiu  ofir-iiioat 
Armnoos  oppcMdUt})].    "bdaod  lw»  auffered  en^ngU  sizwAj 
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to«ft9]^4ati8Utefei},  -the  etmt6i»  oE'tln  teaidKr^.^or 'Ch* 
imparting  «f  t^  sUbjeotj  wAt  <iil  to  prod  lue  the'dmired  efi^t. 
AguDjif  iredo  sot  gtfet^  Kieohnmc  tir' artiisn  theJaKiw- 
M^tbtX tt-Mnuelf  mya  it  rnxKit  TequniCcfor-hiii),  aod  bnl 
MtcolBted  to  Iwd  to  the  greater  ideveiopinenl  of  bis  craft,.  1m 
i^ ntttMttitl.-  iFrMAduT'eiiperMweirfUuMeof  tliecitiiflDa 
of  f>tAi6%ii*ijighf  trwUfwagM;  w&Mm  iadocedtavttirtt- 
Mn^'tbft  Mknrii>g>^Mns«B'to  be  tala^  i»  »  M»dna£M' 
InitilDte :— •  .'    ■  ' 

lit. Ooorse^  -Bnt^lahOnamar,  fingfiafaChmpOTtim,  Qbd- 
Knpbi'j!  A%cdtr&,  OtsoiMtrji  (PnctiuJ  nd  'rbeontialjind 
MetiiflDitJon. '    ■  ■•■'    r  '  ■  ■>■ :  •  i,-- 

SD&Couns.    Fnnckj  Lvtitt,  U«Bb*otc8,  Ctiiematty>>  ad 

It  mv  be  faid  tfaat  thne  «oun«>  <aaif)|riMilM  mKOj  mA- 
jttto,  and  ttn  te&diiwg  of  then' vonklTbecarrying  tiit  eteatioD 
(rf  tile  mjttiob  ton  fkr.  Wtdly  tfaoae  vbo  enteilaiii  4his  i^»i«it 
Biv  (k>  Mj  iMt  lor  our  fint,  ire  eanmt  Kemb;  the^Bon^iif  tie 
Decbamt  afuuikl  not  be  as  (dtgible  t«  rectirc  nuthiodoii'  in 
inybrMich^  ae  tbacbild  of  the  laTjrer.DT  surgooB.  Of^floune, 
inA  «fl  a»dre  that  fife?fininer  iraa  Oatiiud-  to.  follow,:  and 
nmrVite  ri>oT6  tlmnerewsohanicalliftaf  httftthoeargiand' 
Mber,  #«  migltt'A^;  that  to  ttach  theminni  j  of  i  tbeasbimclM 
■ould  be^utelese,  and  perhaps  rtdioufa>tB^  ■<  ' 

Bat  this  ve  do  not  kncrtr,  nor  it  it  neocasuy  ae  Bhaiiid;  sa 
•nr  (Ajeetin  al^ig  >the  oftrniflgof  Mccdunica^  ia^tirtft.'ia 
*oe)ente  UnA  not  depreas^  toMconnif^oaBdiiotdiebBaitHi^lo 


'rumjajriBsd  Ttmi-aaas.  -mh  ITS 

•nil)  'bmc.-nimej  idligihltv^Btaept  i^tbiua  Hvioff'  byi  Iheit 
mMrwomgai:!  LWe/osBiMt  cxfiHt  to  hase-all  Modiniin^ 
iwr  (tKnesKpnt  .tx\^kNve -aUi  nlei^  aU  -vbofwassiBtBDts,  aH 
>MSMtigen,«ODy(rveiW[mtisi((ihr  btit irftmust  bave  allwocb- 
iif  fur:iiieii!::liraagfi  naiimben  of  'Mtne  c^us  or  ethw.:  'Uu'ft 
Avcbeiwoacd  opdtvBS'l't'will  fe«ia  nfegnard  agbuMlipeTMufc 
JMBi%j  Ibm^h- cDRQs^,  (»  |mtj  intentiooB.'"  -'  "i  ■.  r-'.i-.' 
Wt  hare  jwrliaps  woinlered  too  much  from  tlie  rcauH  of  our 
cAisidenliaii,  nt^ive  to' the  teacliitift  ol  langaigcs  lin  tlifese 
hMkated.  .1  B(il,i44ulj'  coUBiderai^  sil  circmnstancefif  me  )tHf« 
JBinM04he^()Ha}li»ion,^thflt  tliBl'riaidh  ind  Lfitm  hngniufri 
«r/^M^i4)l1dfibeitft&ght:j::biit'lh()mi[icrtnltnn(!i<r5tfind  Umt 
brrcMarnen^i^  Ui^tj  ~paFtkuiikT'Jni^iiBge.<i,    we   nre  unt 

tiHnkfl^iori*imt."'oftiwei"dBvatednd'the''<iti>w<tit'Jor«](iMi(*l 
fciHi»tt(lg6iuBp«j6w%4f)ipAfQ'I({iwistil)e.rMremb.crellhn»'i*(i 
iftn«lfMlMVouni(^t«Hli|[rtt  tiT«»)ii]jeet»«%icft  mtghiirb^' Useful 
anJ  dt^Mej  bubtboM  n^dv«r«^  rbqui^t%-hwt  «i)iM!i^'4A  Cbd 
iim)(t6ftf*Hl»«'(Th()Sifottidi«cte!id  l*>-.bc'in*trticteil''wi  fft«« 

fi*'«ii^iUie-woi>dsJePTfcifl*tt»  Wjw,  »ibw  *riW(i"'-Tii5"ii|  '■^tt 

'■The  T.-'rj  first  es»niial^6f  tlie  <yliita(inTi  Tor  whi.ok  we  are'copr 
t»nrfins  is, not  it*  ,e«eAf,'n'.ip''iH)  L*l^vtrtHiii;',nbt'  Ifcf'ffuiwW  (ff 

^■^Ul^thls  b».tnn^:Mcailiag'trau-bdt^abD«tt'aUi  llilnglrBiifei 

*lllte9Piji»fl«»l!F#t*f'!'^7--.,.OT    Oi'I    .,..';).     '^-.-■•j-     ^r..>-.;.|, 


ie  AeBo/sVInstitQHofl  ofOreat  Britola;  thluapeaks  of  tbe 
profbsilm  at  «  Teacber  :— 

"IftherabaoMptAreaiioa  ui  EngUnd  of  pu-amoaot  impoctancf 
I  beGeie it  to  be  thU  of  the  Schoolmaster ;  and  if  there  be  a  posi- 
tion where  aelGshneaa  and  ineompeteoce  do  moat  aerioua  mischief,  bj 
loTerrng  the  moral  tone  and  exciting  contempt,  and  irbeF:  re(ereiio* 
nd  Dotabte  trutbfahieu  ought  to  m  the  feelin^a  enbed,  it  ii  that 
ef  tfa«  goTteaot  of  the  school.  When  a  man  of  enlarged  heart  and 
niadooin«i)troM^boj(-,-wheal^  allows  his  being  to  stream  through 
tb?m,  and  ob^rve^  the  operation  of  his  own  character  evidenced  In 
the  eIe«ation  of  theira — it  would  be  idle  to  talk  of  the  position  of 
■aeb  a  man  being  honorable.  It  Is  a  blessed  position.  The  man  ii 
a  blcsjinfj  to  Jumself  and  to  all  around  hira,  ■«••••  • 
For  no  matter  what  means  of  culture  may  be  chosen,  whether  phy- 
sical or  pbilologicaj,  success  must  ever  mainly  depend  upon  the 
amotint  of  life,  love  and  earnestasss,  which  the  teacher  himself  brings 
■ith  him  to  his  n  " 


Would  that  the  professipn  waa  as  justly  eatimaled  by  the 

Bute ;  if  it  were,  we  should  not  see  mati;  an  Irish  teacher 

who  would  have  been  a  credit  to  both  his  vocation  and  his 

amatij,  compelled  to  seek  the  outdoor  relief  of  the  pauper, 

w  hattuUated  to  share  the  shelter  of  the  Workhonse  home. 

Bat  a  brighter  day  seems  now  to  promise  for  them ;  and  it  ia 

rith  much  pleasure  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  state, 

that  e^tive  means  have  been  latterly  taken,   by  the  Irish 

CanotissioDers  of  National  Education,  to  alleviate  their  distress 

by  iticreasiDg,  aa  we  are  iuformed,  the  salaries  of  ail  teachers 

of  National  Schools  iu  proportion  to  their  various  merits.    By 

aUiati'siT  4lia  (mi^Imi-  in  iho  snnlal  i^nk,  you  clcvate  his  profea- 

one  by  giving  him  a  salary 

of  his  vocation,  and  tha 

je. 

'  observations  on  what  must 
tance  to  every  Mechanics' 
of  no  greater  boon  that 
illectaal  poor,  than  placing 
of  a  well  selected  library  ; 
duty  should  have  been  go 
oor  mechanic,  during  the 
oothe  him,  era  lie  retires  to 

Ku's  children  sleep, 
and  Care  to  weep." 


£78  THB  tItU 

To  thr  Torking  clan 
importance  than  the  e 
effort,  every  pains  sh 
a  Reading  People,  It 
tioii,  and  one  which  if 
peneate  for  any  amonn 
What  f^reater  pleasnri 
who  fed  nn  interest 
fatigued  man  of  toil,  t1 
take  his  seat  either  in 
enrronnded  by  hia  littl 
arousing  or  interestitt; 
us  not  be  fold  that  ihf 
be  made  a  Reading  Pi 
becoming  so,  and  no 
manifest  itaelf  The  1 
oper.itrre  pooT,itinust 
great  benefit  has  been 
be  in  Ireland,  jf  oppoi 
in  his  able  speech  o 
Pnhlic  Reading  Rooi 
quite  certain,  that  of  tl 
and  reading  rooms,  no 
any  corrupt  proceeding 
more  than  ordinarily 
election." 

Bnt  let  us  enquire 
be  composing  a  1 
of  the  working  pc 
matter  that  require 
and  one  we  woul 
authorities,  did  not  < 
on  so  important  a  poi 
that  the  more  enterl 
demand  for  it.  Wi 
to  the  Philosopher,  tli 
a  library  suited  to  tl 
library,  you  must  fir 
attendanee  you  are  en 
roust  move  among  thei 
with  their  character  i 
our  readers,,  we  bavu 
from  our  expericuce  i 
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fiial  to  have  the  working  classes  of  Ireland  a  reading  peojiie, 
«  must  Gral  befjin  bj  placing  williin  their  reach  booiu  o(  nn 
■ajufinn  more  than  a  phiiosophic  natare,  Works  of  fiction 
»ill  be  cngerly  ^ooglit  for  and  greedily  read  by  the  people,  and 
such  works  must  be  provided  for  them  or  else  we  fail  iii  llie 
unJ-.-rtakiiig.  Now,  be  it  nuderstood,  that  we  hiok  upon  tlie 
ie'roiliictioii  of  those  books  more  as  an  inducemetit  to  secure 
their  attendance,  than  as  sources  from  which  ueeful  knowledge 
i<  to  be  derived.  But,  at  the  same  lime,  it  cannot  be  denied 
ibt  much  knowledge  is  to  be  derived  from  the  reading  of 
<ark9  6f  tlie  better  cla^s  of  fiction,  and  their  reading  is  ofien 
pMvluetive  of  great  good.  In  our  views  on  this  point  ve  are 
fulit  supported  by  Sir  J.  P.  W.  Herscliell,  no  mean  authority 

on  inch  matters,  who  savs : — 
"In  short,  ;ou  will  fiad  that   in  the  higher  and   better  class  of 

■orts  of  fiction  and  imagination  duly  circulated,  yoj  poaiesa  all  yoa . 

rnpireto  itrilie  your  ^applin^  iron  into  their  souU,  and  chain  tiiem 

■ilflof  Mlow«rs  to  the  car  of  advancing  civilization. 
Wbea  J  ipeak  of  vorlu  of  imtf^ination  and  fictliin,   I  would  not 

Uv«  it  Eup{H)aed  that  I  nould  turn  looae  amon^  the  cksa  of  readert 

tl  *boia  T  am  more  especially   referring,  a  whole  library  of  novels;. 

Tile  novel,  in  its  heat  form,   I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 

*"gi»M  of  civilization  ever  inrented."' 
These  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  education-.. 

i-*tJo(theage;  no  mere  theorist,  bat  one  practically  acquainted . 
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WetiHiEIW'taUagHi-OQrs«lTea  a  deep  ra^oiuibilitj,  and  one  for 
*lud)  I  m«j  conacientioualj,  ibr  mj  o«n  part,  h;  I  am  not  prepared; 
b^  anj  ilep  vhicb  raaj  tend  to  intetfare  one  way  or  the  other,  with 
(be  ftit  fbrtsttioa  of  public  opimoa  on  such  Bubjects ;  oor  indeed 
fa  I  conceive  a  more  probaUe  csiue  of  dlEagreemcnt  among 
tlmlm,  whicb  ii  of  all  Uiingi  the  most  to  be  deprecated,  than  the 
diaoiHieju  sbieb  might  arise  on  this  point — the  only  wajr  to  keep 
diar  of  which  b  to  excbuU  inch  works  altogether." 

llieix  can  be  no  (loubt  that  the  safest  course  woald  he  that 
Kommended  here ;  in  fact  so  strongly  do  we  concur  with  this 
tble  latbontr,  that  ne  should  gire  onr  Btrenuous  oppofilion  to 
tbeinttodsctioii  of  Vorka  of  this  nature.  Bat,  as  ivc  have  already 
^loi^ilisoot  from  asyjesloasy  of  discussion,  or  outofauy 
^Lof  oppoutioD,  that  we  recoDUuend  the  Don-intioducliou 
Dt'  Nen-p&pCTs,— ve  wish  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  an 
iailhnte  intended  to  be  pnrely  educational,  frora  becomirif;  the 
ncna  of  poiitical  discussions  and  party  manifeslatioii?.  V>'c  do 
Hot  desire  men  who  join  s  Mechanics'  Institute  fur  Uie  sake  of 
mdiug  ^'evs-papera — uo,    tliose   are  the  very   men  (hut  a 
Hechmics'  Institute  would  do  bett«r  without.  The  members  we 
wkforareriiose  whose  object  is  the  aqqnirement  of  knowledge 
li  i  Icjtier  character  than  the  mere  perusal  of  n  news-paper  can 
tiatanyuidfarBach  nien,ao  matter  how  humble  their  sLttion  in 
li^TeidTaiate  the  opening  ofMecbanics'  Institutes  and  Tree 
bimicsi    Weagwe  with  the  Attorney  General  for  England, 
fct  by  deluding  news-papers  from   tne^e  institutes  we  are 
irho  would  join 
found  in  Public 
it  by  placing  in 
er  general  enter- 
ess  and  intellec- 
effectively;  with 
reater  advantage 

iice;  Institutes 
liat  country,  and 
ind  presiding  at 
be  out  of  place 
idress,  delivered 
1,  by  his  Crrace 
.ding :— 

he  young  men  of 
too  niucA— I  lajf 
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cluuna'  laBtilatcs  ia  to  afford  the  mec^ia^  or  *u]r  othci 
rwkiDgninthoseopportaDiUfs  of  mental  caltaie  and  harmLess 
uGOMiiieiit,  which  have  been  withheld  to  thiii  period  in  Ireland, 
esfKcialljr  in  its  metropolis.  And  iii  order  to  protect  the 
JoiUUiti^  from  the  monopol;  of  peraoiw  in  easier  circutustaucea, 
n  bsn  leoommmded  that  none  bat  thoie  living  bj  weeklj' 
nffn  should  be  considered  admissible.  Tlie  reason  we  uaigned 
for  (his,  seema  to  as  a  very  palpable  ooe,  namely^that 
liie  presence  of  employers  or  snpeciora  is  calculated  to  prevent 
ihe  attendance  of  the  operUire  olasaett  This  is  not  only  the 
(*»  in  Ireland,  but  in  England  and  ScoLland  also  i  Charlea 
Knight,  writing  on  free  Libraries,  states— 
"TbM  theinKJantj  of  Librorr  lattitoUs  in  Bogload  eompriM 


niNal  men,  the  lugbtr  (hopkMper*  and  the  managen  of  Urga 
finuj  tfe«t  the  cierk  aiMl  the  •bopkeeper  will  aot  ao  where  th«]r 
hiTO  t  chmce  of  being  looked  coldl;  on  b;  tbrir  emplojera  ur  lup^- 
TKn  b  tertioe,  mod  resort  to  Mechanics'  liutitutcs,  where  their 
|re«eDce  rfF^ctaallf  drivM  ont  the  Autian  jacket." 

Mr  Ku^bt  ia  a  warm  advocate  for  Free  Libraries,  and  hia 
vgnmenta  ia  their  favor  ^ow  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
bis  subject,  and  a  conscioasness  of  the  ereat  good  the;  must 
iiecessarilj  effect  among  the  operative  classes  of  any  country. 
"Tbere  could  be  notliiug  easier,"  writes  this  gentleman, 
'Uian  to  make  the  Nattonal  School  a  l^'ree  Library  also." 

We  tnnmihn-  tVinf  unnli  nwilil  tiA  vrrv  f>a«lv  BM^ompUshed,  but 

,ute  the  same, 
views  on  Me- 
il  wants  of  tlie 
we  re^rut  the 
that  through- 
V."  In  Clon- 
its  supporters 
Uuched  to  this 
1  the  Commia- 
ips  in  Ireland 
equal  to  it. 
opening  we  so 
lion  of  society. 
Great  indeed," 
I  to  public  and 
the  Bpread  and 
sal  treasures  of 


Ibe  pkn  we  aUode  .bt  i»— 4hat  utch  owpWi  Iw  •t^icUed  to- 
hsBg  to  tbe  iDsUtute  s. .  Bp«ciiDen.  of  thfi  cuft  ia  which  ht  if- 
cBgs^and  at  stated  intervals  that  those  specimens  should  b* 
nbrnilted  to  the  impection  of  competent  judges,  and  pre-- 
iiinna«nnledt9  the  voccessful  coapeliton.  Good  results 
iDu!d  cettainl;  aiise  from  tlus  plan  if  once  carried  into  effe«t> 
Wia  BO  case  aliould  ao;  speQimeii  be  exhibited,  except  bj  • 
aoiber  of  the  institute.  Viewed  in  any  li^ht  it  vill  be  setyi 
tint  these  iostUutes  would  be,  calonlated  to  improve  the  oUt-r 
Klcf  of  Uie  vorkiag  clasaes,  and  ^oadoce  to  theii  social 
irlbie.  An  iaititittfl  such  as  this  we  earpestW  hope  to  sea- 
opennl  for  the  youag  mechanics  and  artizims  of  IJublin.  But^ 
iutcad  of  this,  what  hare  we  ?  .   .  , 

An  IniUtutioQ  beuing  the  title  Mechanics',  a  title  wliic^ 
It  can  in  no  denee  of  jostioe  daim. .  It  is  an  auembl;  houw 
fu  the  middle  oasieSf  as  may  easily  be  discovert^  by  any  peison. 
nsitingdifi  Beading  Boom  attached : Ui  it.  The  visitor  vilL 
n  tiien  an.  usembia^  of  men  of  middle  age,  filling  fuaition^ 
unciety  &o([|.vrhicb  the;  dew  iiwootes.of  some,  hundreds- 


BanbtBaftlikiBstiUitioiiy.  Md  'thUtrditobrA  ^sfid  i^ligicms' 
liMU%  ahsA  be  hiBuA  of.  »o  tnote.  lit  UteAara  nelt  know 
tlutmaapeakmore  foteibJ^thtn  speecheej  however  eloquent ; 
boinDg  tliB  it  would  be  perbape  wise  to  prevent  tntmy  of  those 
noW-oepai^  ieadeis  from  delmrinf  addresses  celoulated  to 
cmte  iU  and  eunoa»ftding))  unong  tiie  unwary  and  credulous 
portion  of  the  members ;  for,  to  say  the  ien^  of  some  of 
''be  meeting  that  bive  lately  taken  plaoeinthis  institution, 
tbc;  were  anytliing  faul  ereditaUa.  Let  na  hope  that  we  shall 
imi  witness  suoh  again.  We  dmll  now  paaa  Trom  it,  and 
indoDgro,  wish  tliat  aaiiie.Btqn  mar  betaken  to  entitle  it  to 
the  noaie  it  at  prcEenl  hold!:.  If  sni;h '  be  d«n«  there  is  no 
doubt  tbat  tiio  ntUDber  on  Soils  in  the  Knglish  dassrwilt  fair 
fiaxd  ihat  given  in- the  Directors'  Report  for  laali  year,  which 
•e  btliBTfl  waa  THiKir-SBVRx. 

In  a  froocdiDj  part  of  tiiis  pspt^r  we  stated  that  w«'dtd  not 
dtsircliaQlatioiisTlMOtiBd  solely  to  the  edacation  of  Protes- 
'wli  ec  BointD  C'atholica,  btrt  dne  fer  the'benetit  of  all  classes, 
vHhwi  KfeRnce-  to  uiy  creed  or  seat.  It  is  erid^it  that  as 
in«i;tite  Jike  tliis  would  be  rsAllv  National :  to  render  it  so  we 
would  strongly  recommend  that  it  Dhoald  bo  placed  andef  the 
Conmiwonera  of  Irish  National  Edncatinn  ;■  we  care  not  what 
TT^aj  bo  tfae  objaitiotiB  urged  sgainxt  thi»,  for  our  ]iart  we  hold  it 
it  lo  be  the  only  way  by  which  tucli  institutes  can  be  rendered 
iocctsafol.  Experienoe  baa  str^ngtliened  us  in  this  viewj  aitd 
'e  could,  if  s^eo  perantted,  addoce  many  tii^nt  reasons  far 
'alMamng  this  opinion^  Our  readers  well  know  that  the 
Nwiowl  System  is  llie  only  system  suitrd  to  Irelaud,  and  this 
lifoe  itself  has  sofficientiy  ptovfd.     Could  the  Commissioners 
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mon  thau  ordiBar 
Fakington  come  ft 
In  clonng  on 
bear  in  miua,  tlia' 
Qf  >  MwdwDtca'  IiK 
>Viceroj,  the  Earl 
vnd  :  3;q)port,  na! 
QUI  oo&ntiyiuea  a! 
deiirea-r-to  eHUvei: 
with  {tUe  oountleas 
of  fancy,— rto  doti 
the  mast  instructiv 
throw  open  t»  eve! 
tonjr  of  Hieiedafly 
prodigalities  of  nat 
of  tlie  put  and  the 
of  ear  crowded  voi 
questered  villages, 
universe  around  tin 
.distinctions  of  our, 
of  iolaUect  aa4  of 


,/;  ■  Aat.  17.— ODD  BOOiKs.    " ,  .v  ;„  .„ .. 

tVft^ VtaUia  Joiw  Smtk  FiiTllti^,&g^  Q.C.,  md 
Stiukerxfiie  Htmoraiie  adeieig  of  King*'  Inna,  WhiiA 
mil  ifi  Soid  if  jHtHon,  bf  CAaries  Siarpi^  at  f^  Utefar^ 
SaUSwm,&VyjhtghMa8ifeatt  otiTiuuitMf,  iAthMaf, 
l^A,  aMd  TatfoUmnttg  Dajft,  Gmmateiity  at  I  i'cioei 
Saah.Dm.    Dnfaim :  IMnted  by  Webb  and -Cbapman. 

!.  (k^«%i»  e/"W«  TaluaMe  T/tbrary  of  tie  tdte  P're'derick 
tflliiain  Oinwa^,  'Eeq.,  Gompriting  Itdte  and  Earty 
EttglUK  and  Foreign  Theology  f  SccteaiaHkat  tlUlorjf 
■wf  Jitti^itier;  lUitmindted  and  other  Manuierijilt  If 
tit  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV  Centuriet ;  With  taany  Very 
fine  ^ctmeits  of  Sarly  Printing ;  Standard  Ziierature 
in  the  Suffliik-,  French,  Itidiaii,  and  Spanuh  Langnageaj 
a  NeUe  CeUHrfim  of  the  Brtth  and  latin  Clagmt;  Woria 
relattngi  to  Ireland  and  America  ;  the-  DramA ;'  Bibliog- 
raphy; lUtutrated  Worh,  ^c.  Which  will  he  Sold  by 
AiKtitm,  ly  H.  Levia,  in  the  Literary  Sale  Soomt, 
St,  AitgUtea  Street,  on  Tueeday,  May  ZOlh,  ISbi,  and 
Ticenty'Four  following  Dayi.    Dabliiij  1854. 

There   is  certainly   more  of  pain  than    pleasure   in   the 

mnteiiiplatiaii  of  the  eccentricities  of   genius.     We  do  not 

lefer,  of  course,   to  that  abuse  of   natural  gifts,    and  their 

application  to  the  cause  of  infidelity  or  indecency,  for  irhioh 

tome  writers  are  infamous;    of  that    obliquity  of  moril 

TisioD,   vhich  produced   the   Esiiays  of  a  BoUngbtoke,  or 

the  Contaa 

crssy  which 

al^ecu  of  ft 

misdirected 
of  what  the 
ne  for  littra- 
Lpeuditore  of 
single  effort, 
a,  though  ia 
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vi'lJidiK  sane- letter  v»a  scrapidously  obserred.  Itie  Pugna 
pDmrun  of  Piainnt,  oraahe  is  geiMraUj>  called  b;  his  UUuiied 
turn  Plafeotius,  is  prtibnbh' .tho  best  knoirn  of  these  r  it  is 
intended  a»  a .  satire  ati  the  clergy,  Piaisaot  being  himself  a 
Dominicaii  moDk,  bik)  ita  entire  merit  consists  in  every  word 
cjnuneodug  wiiba  P,    Of  n  similar  olmiaoler  is  Uifl 
Galium  cuin.  cattis 
certamea 
Carmine  eompoc>ilum 
Currcnte  calikmo 
Aoctor  est  Hciiricuil  llaidemt— 
ItbeginithDs:— 

Cflttanuu  eanunos  ffiiiiuDina  duB  cannmqUQ 
'  GaUiofie  Donoede  chciljrn ;  clariacqu^  cminaeiiae 
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Olsuj  Rudbeck,  a  SweJish  Physician  and  natural  philosopber, 

who  diul  at  Upsal,  in  1710,  maiutnined,  in  his  natural  history 
of  tbe  Bible,  liiat  Scalvim,  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  fed 
in  the  desert,  were  neither  quails  nor  locusts,  tut  herrings, 
"oeiihpr  fish,  nor  fowl,  but  good  red  herring." 

The  father  of  this  writer  was  the  author  of  a  learned  work, 
in  «-hich  lie  assigns  the  localitj-  of  Paradise  to  Sweden. 
Thii  book  is  more  remarkable  for  learning  than  for  judgment, 
inil  is  entitled  "  Atlantica  sive  Manheiiu  vera  Japlieti 
FosleriorDm  sedes  ac  Patria,"  in  4  folio  volumes.  As  a  compan- 
ion to  this  work  may  be  mentioned,  "  An  enquiry  into  the 
wture  and  place  of  Hell,"  1714,  by  the  Eev.  Tobias  Swinden, 
sn  English  clergyman,  who  cndeavonrs  to  prove  therein  that 
Die  sun  is  that  place  of  torments. 

Doctor  Kdmuud  Dickinson,  an  English  Physician,  published, 
in  1655,  a  learned  work  entitled  "  Delphi  Phccuici zanies,"  the 
object  of  which  i»  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the 
itorvottliePjthiau  Apollo,  and  all  that  related  to  the  oracle  of 
Delpbos,  from  the  Scriptures.  In  Joshua,  Dr.  DickinsuQ  sees 
Apollo;  in  King  Og,  Python  or  Typhon  the  Giant,  (for,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Dickinson,  Typhon  is  but  an  anagram  of  Python). 
Tjphon,  in  Greek  means  burnt,  as  Og  does  in  Hebrew. 
liientbe  arrows  of  Apdllo  are  the  rays  of  the  sun,  nhicli 
pierce  or  barn  up  Typnon,  or  Python  ;  tliat  is  to  say  in  fine, 
(bt  OD  a  very  not  day,  Joshua  conquered  Og,  King  of  the 

Lilhor  of  a  curious 
hia  Christians  de 
icHbe  the  delights 
aying  on  musical 

it,  Louis  Henri- 
is  le  Ciel."  The 
lat  of  Mahomet; 
n  embracing  one 
which  they  shall 
lelodiously  than 
asquerades,   and 

■DglisU  BarriBter, 
to  prove  that 
revealed  in  the 
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Scriptures,  man  may  be  translat' 
tlirougli  DL-atli,  nltlMugh  tlie  Hi 
oouIlI  tiot  tliiis  be  tmnslHted  till '. 
Tup  publifiitioii  of  tliis  work 
B?;iiii-it  ilii;  ivriler  tli.it  liii  wast 
or  Commons,  aficr  luving  1 
Ik"  Enij.-^efjiiciiilv  oblaiuecl  a  sc 
;»!u!  |i;ivir;r  licL-ii  arrfstcil  for  de' 
t)f'n;J  tiuni>i;lvi'S  disgraced  by 
book  ail  excuse  for  cspcUiiig  liii 

Pui'linps  as  strange  nud  ori^ 
IIlg  bead  of  man,  was  that  startei 
French  Jesuit,  respecting  tlie 
the  niicienls.  In  his  "Chron 
restitutae,  specimen  primum,"  ii 
tlie  hypothesis,  that  almo^c  al 
nauics  of  t)ie  Greek  and  Koma 
spurious  proiiuctions  of  the  13tl 
ever,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Qce 
satires  and  epistles  of  Horace 
but.  cuiiteiiils  tliat  the  two  bit 
had,  uniler  the  names  of  Lahigt 
Christian  religion  and  tlie  bfe 
superiors  Ihougiit  proper  to  cnl! 
tfltion  uf  bis  errors,  and  they 
book. 

An  idea  of  the  state  of  Mi 
Edward  the  Second,  may  be  form 
Ani5licii"of  John  of  Gateselen,  ft 
In  this  he  slates  that  he  cure 
tlie  Small  Pox  by  wrapping  him 
scarlet  curtains  round  the  be 
superstitious  absurdities,  and  ; 
was  acr|naiiited  uiih  the  proces 
by  distilliiiion. 

If  the  contents  of  a  book  wcr 
"  Examcu  de  ingeiiios  para  laa 
(known  as  the  "Tryal  of  nils"* 
be  invaluable  to  parents  and  dii 
to  be  "All  examination  of  suci 
actpiiring  the  science,  wherein  b 
dranii  from  true  philosojihy,  I 
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rfiewn  (he  gjfls  and  different  abilities  found  in  man,  and  for 
what  kind  of  stody  the  genius  of  every  man  is  adiipted,  in 
mch  «  manner  that  whoever  shall  read  this  book  nltentively 
rtl  discover  the  properties  of  bis  own  genius,  and  be  nUe  to 
mke  choice  of  that  science  in  which  he  will  make  the  greatest 
improvancnt."  To  render  the  value  of  his  work  inesliuiable 
liie  author  prescribes  t!ie  formalities  to  be  observed  liy  tliose 
»ho  would  wish  to  have  children  of  a  virtuous  turn  of  mind, 
or  of  either  sei :  this,  however,  is  but  the  theory  of  Aristotle. 
Hoarte  also  publt:^bed,  as  aothentic,  a  pretended  letter  ofLen- 
tuliis,  (he  proconsul,  from  Jerusalem,  in  wbich  a  particular  dc- 
wription  is  given  of  the  person  of  our  Saviour.  Our  rf-ndt-TS 
Imeduubtlessfrequenily  seen  a  portrait  ansH-ering  tlie  descrip- 
lion  given  in  this  letter,  and  wif  ii  tlie  leller  itself  appciuli-il,  ex- 
jKsed  for  fa\c  in  shop  windows,  and  purc!iaM-d  e;it:erly  b)-  dM 
and  tonng.  We  liaveofien  thought  wliat  recejitioii  any  iiUcmj^t 
lo  inipeacli  the  genuineness  of  the  in:-crijjlion  would  mc^■L  >viLh 
from  those  persons,  and  remembering  moreover  the  happiness 
01  being  well  deceived,  have  forborne  the  task. 

Gasjiar  'faglincozzi,  immortalised  in  fludibras  hy  the  I^tiu- 
i  led  name  of  Taliacotius,  was  an  Itahiui  sugi'on,  born  at 
Bologna  iu  1510  ;  he  applied  himself  cliietly  to  curing  woiiiiila 
of  tile  cars,  lips  and  nose,  and  published  a  curious  work  tn- 
tifled,  "  De  curtorum  chirurgia  per  insilionein  ndditis  cutis 
tradncis,  Instrumentorum  omnium  iilquc  deligatiorum  Iconibus 
tttabahs,"  lib  II.  I'ol.  Venice,  lot)7.  He  is  said  to  have 
fraciised  the  operation  in  question,  of  cutting  out  a  portion  of 
'kill  and  flesh  from  tlic  upjrer  part  of  tlie  arm,  applying  it  to 
Ik  raw  Ktin  of  tlie  face  ovlt  the  iijaei!  ofthe  nnix-.  and  keening 

ij 
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tlin^  men  of  sceptical  li 
to  viev  every  thing  with  D 
This  is  well  illastmted  : 
Irish  physician  born  in  tli 
obtained  the  appointment  < 
His  extraordinary  irork  is 
Medicina  Mystica  De  susf 
reliquisque  it  nut  ^&>^m  r 
Bubjici  possunt,  nbi  perpe: 
morbuso  corporis  hamsni  t 
status  super  uaturam,  pneci 
^ectant,  juxla  tnedicins 
Connor,  medicus  doctoreit 
dini  sumptibus  bibliopolai 
M.DC.XC.VII.,  and  is  < 
certain  miracles  related  in 
caases.     It  is  curious  to  fii 

Snnission  to  print  it,  grai 
illington,  ThoDiaa  Burw' 
and  Thomas  Gil).  Certaii 
great  reason  to  boast  of  tli 

O'Connor  commences  h 
presses  his  opinion  that 
natural  onuses  of  those  m 
related  in  Scripture,  would 
sceptics  and  deists,  by  rec 
miracles ;  but  he  does  not 
could  be  more  opposed  to 
monstration,  whicii  vrouli 
fact  miracles.  The  work 
ous,  and  excited  about  iht 
comment  and  discussion. 

It  would  be  a  matter  oi 
vUat  fruitful  source  of  < 
tence  of  witchcraft  forme 
more,  to  learn  that  those  i 
in  the  minoritv,  and  were 
sceptic?.  Meric  Casaubon 
treatise  proving  spirits,  wi 
which  one  would  be  inclii 
rather  as  a  compliment  to 


the  First,  than,  as  au  exftression  of  hia  owoopituons,  from  Ihs 
Tact  Ihal  be  was  also  the  uriter  of  "  A  treutise  concerning  en- 
thusiasm, as  it  is  as  effect  of  nature,"  a  work  approved  by 
Sir  William  Temple,  wbo  regarded  it  as  a  happy  attempt  to 
account  for  delueioas  upon  natural  principled. 

One  of  the  latest  defepiieca  of  witciicrafc  was  Joseph  Glan- 
lillf,  wIlo  died  in  ICSO,  who  was  the  author  of  an  elaborala 
Slid  credulous  uork  entitled  "  Same  philosophical  cunsidera- 
tious  touching  the  being  of  witches  and  witchcraft."  It  ia 
iliMst  incredible,  that  the  same  miin  who  produced  this  weak 
n:i<! iiarrQur  treatise,  sliould  at  the  time,  be  one  of  tlie  Tvarmcst 
iLvfi-iiiiersof  the  plulusophy  of  Bacon,  « gainst  that  of  Aria- 
lu;li;,  defended  [ty  Slubbe. 

John  Wifru.-i,  iiucii  in  the  Duchy  of  Brab;int  in  lo"i5,  and 
Pli}sician  to  the  Duke  of  Clevcs,  iiiaintaiiiett  in  his  "  De  pre.i- 
lijjiis  et  IitcaiiCuiionibus,"  that  persons  accused  of  ftilcliciaft 
V'Te  by  paction  drJHCs  J  aiidBegiiiatd  Scott,  a  learned  Englishman 
oftlie  I6lh  century,  unijertook  llieir  defence  in  the  work  which 
isnow]£no»ua*"Scotl'sdiscovery of  witchcraft,"  provingtht 
common  opinioa  of  witches  contracting  with  devils,  spirits, 
familiars,  &c.,  to  be  but  imaginary  erroneous  conceptions  and 
noveliies,  with  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  spirits,  ttevib,  &c. 
In  the  preface  he  di;clares  that  bis  views  are  "to  prevent 
the  abajcuient  of  God'fl  glory,  the  rescue  of  the  gospel  from 
•n  allioace  with  such  peevish  trumpery,  and  to  advocate 
Cii'our  and  christian  compassiou  towards  tiie  poor  souls  accused 
of  uitchcraft,  rather  than  rigour  and  extremity." 

It  was  against  what  he  himself  calls  "  the  damnable  opinioti 
of  Wicrus  and  Scott,"  that  King  James  the  First  wrote  his 
"Demonologie,"  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1597. 

The  history  of  tue  principal  attempts  which  luive  been  made 
>t  imposture  in  literary  matters,  is  tolerably  well  kno'<vn  to 


lotbf.E«l  (rfBBtb,  Dr;Dotiglas  showed  tlint "possages  which 
Laader  had  cit«d  proved I5  f ruin  MafsCnitis,  Stnphomin?, 
TiiubtnaiinDs  and  utiiers,  had  been  interpolated  ii)ta  tliese 
iniiiora  by  Lander  himself,  from-  Alexander  Hog's  lutiri 
translation  of  Miltoii's  Pamdise  Lost.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seeai,  it  even  nppeared  that  Liiuder  interpolaled  Milton 
tiimself,  and  quoted  lines  fftim  Paradise  Lost  which  uevvt 
tiated  in  that  poem. 

Dr.  Doogtas'  exposure  was  too  complete  to  permit  a 
ilni^le  against  it,  Lauder  confessed  his  iinposilion,  and  a*- 
wgned  as  it*  origin  his  anxiety  to  enhance  the  merit  of  Dr. 
AHlbony  Jobnetorie,  (of  whoje  paraphrase  of  tlie  Psalms  in 
Latin  Verse  he  had  published  an  Edition,)  by  lessening  that 
of  Milton,  Pope  having,  in  his  criticisms  on  Johnstone,  con- 
Irasled  him  unfavorably  with  Milton. 

George  Pi^manaEar'B  history  of  the  Island  of  Formosa, 
published  in  London,  in  170*,  succeeded  for  a  time  in  impos- 
ing upon  many.  The  real  name  of  this  person  is  not  known, 
ie  was  of  French  extraction,  and  his  early  life  was  by  no  means 
improachable.  Originally  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  pas- 
Mg  himself  off  as  a  Japanese  convert  to  Christianity,  but  not 
finding  this  scheme  snccessful,  he  determined  upon  assuming 
tbe  character  of  a  nalive  of  the  Island  of  Formosa,  and  in- 
wnted  a  new  langnage  wnich  he  called  Formosan. 

Meeting  with  a  clergyman  named  Inncs,  who  was  chnplain 

to  an  otBcer  in  Flanders,  the  pair  entered  into  an  arrange- 

fDtnt  lo  visfit  London,  and  Psulmanazar  having  joined,  nt  Mr. 

Innfs*  reqnest,  the  Established  Cliiirch,  was  pre:*pnted  lo  Dr. 

Compton,  Dr.  Gibson,  and  several  others  who  became  his  pa- 
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keanie  tiMiMnto  of  t)i«'biii»tH»  itMnUedthe/froU  te«Ui; 
trifle  of  vinegar  in  trbico'tbej  had  been  betted  ffSBakawd 
n  ft  Wst  effioseio>»  KtatAj  far  'tb«  tootb-tidiet 

But  tbe  Doctrine  of  Signatures  was  surpassed  in  iU  abnudit;; 
bjthe  letnedifw  and  ingredients  presoiibed  for  the  careof  diseases 
gmtrailj. — For  consoinption,  pills  of  po«der  of  pearle  aud 
•hiteimbe r  were  prescribed;  for  this  disease,  and  also  for 
dropq',  water  distilled  from  a  peck  of  ;;^rden  snails  aud  a  quart 
sTBarthwormswai  good;  and  cockwater  was  also  recommended, 
ind  was  made  from  the  water  in  which  a  cock  that  had  been 
duued,  beaten,  and  jpluoked  alive,  had  been  boiletl.  ll'or 
hokeo  bones,  tha  oil  of  swallows  was  prescribed ;  this  was 
nuJe  bj  pounding  twenty  live  swallows  in  a  mortar :  a  gnj 
tel  with  a  white  bell;,  closed  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  buried 
^n  in  a  dunghill,  gave  forth  an  oil  which  was  good  for  the 
bearing;  bat  the  water  of  man's  blood  was  the  moat  famous 
ud  expensive  of  all  the  old  remedies,  and,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  "  an  invention  whereof  some  princes  had  verj 
peat  estimation."  To  make  it — a  strong  man  of  a  warm 
utuit,  and  twenty-five  years  old,  was  to  be  selected  and  wdl 
dieted  for  a  month  with  meat,  spices  and  wine  ;  when  tbs 
Bonlh  had  eUpsed,Tein9  in  both  his  arms  were  to  be  opened  and 
u  EBoch  blood  as  be  could  bear  taken  from  him.  One  handful 
of  nit  was  to  be  added  to  six  pounds  of  the  blood,  and  this 
«»  to  be  seven  times  distilled,  water  being  each  time  poured 


that  writers  ^bould  exkaoat  their  iitvenUon  io  seai^ch  ot  oovel 
ideas  and  topica^  when  nuiking  an  attain  pi  io /fix  themselves 
in  the  ininds  of  men^  and  ia  the  annals  pf  literature.  The 
selectioa  of  a  strange  or.miusualsubject^  or  a  peculiar  and  r&- 
nutrkable  mode  of  treating  a  common  one,  are  but  evidence  of 
a  desire  to  be  remembered,  and  if  not  cherished  as  a  geniua, 
at  least  to  be  preserved  in  memory  as  a  curiosity. 

In  a  future  paper  we  shall  return  to  the  consideration  of 
iiiis  subject,  and  at  greater  length. 


Art.  v.— the   ROMANCE  OF  LIFE :— THE  COUNT 
OF  MONTE  CEISTO. 

Tie  Coiini  of  Monte  Crisio.  By  Alexander  Dumas.   London': 
Chapman  and  Hall.  1S47. 

In  resuming  the  subject  to  which  we  devoted  a  small  por- 
tion of  our  last  number,  we  proceed  to  detail  tlie  facts  upon 
which  the  principal  incidents  of  the  very  entertaining  novel  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  ushered  into  public  notice  under  the  aris- 
tocratic title  of  "  Tlie  Count  of  Monte  CrUiol^  have  been 
founded,  and  we  feel  it  necessary  here  to  premise,  that  we  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  imputing  plagiarism,  or  a  deiiciency  of 
imaginative  or  descriptive  power,  to  tlie  gifted  Frenchman 
^ho  has  won  for  himself  an  European  reputation,  second  per- 
bps  only  to  that  transccndant  geujus,  whoa^  romances  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  characters  of  former  kings,  tlie  habits 
of  bye-gone  times,  the  chivalrous  honour  of  knight  or  noble, 
and  the  plain,  simple,  uati;iral,  feelings  of  man  in  his  humblest 
phase — the  immortal  Scott.  We.  rather  accord  the  ready 
meed  of  our  praise  to  Dumas,  fox  the  ingenuity  with  which  he 
adopts  and  adapts  transactions  of  recent  date  io  the  con- 
struction of  tales  eqnally  interesting  as  the  dioicest  legends  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  to  which  their  greatest  graces  are  im- 
parted by  the  dirapery  of  .his  in^agiuative  povicr.  He  com- 
mences the  novel  to  which  we  refer,  by  a  scene  in  Marseilles, 
in  rhich  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  a  distant  voyage  is  naturally 
described,  and  ,we  rejoice  witlf'  the  hero  of  the  tale  iipon  his 
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maker,  and 
neigh  boar 
prosper. 

Hatfaien 
Nismes,  ke 
the  ulan  fit 
chilaren,  an 
Ten  peculii 

"  What  r 
stjliab,'  one 
treiiiar,"  (i 
gocdoc.) 
;  V I  am  oi 
to  marry." 


« 

.  *  ilia  wfcWi  lave  ym^  ■fetected  "td '  ^tA%  "jinJt  i^n%/\ 
demanded  bn»  of  the  <eoiiap^ny  named  &Rat. 

"Noi  the  sefconddaiigHef'of  you?  molhifr-inJarr,  for  in 
tkt  family  tfaey  inan&ge  tnatterd  #o  awkwardly  that  your 
sDllers  are  brealting  through  your  bat." 

It  required  only  a  look  to  perceive  a  lar^  tetyfr  in  the  old 
Mt  hat  of  Allut,  so  the  laugh  was  on  the  side  of  the  son  of 
Crispin. 

^Bat  jesting  apart/'  said  the  host,  ^*  who  is  yoar  intended^ 
Picaud?'' 

*^Tbc  damsel  de  Vigoroax.** 

**  Margacrite  the  rich  ?*' 

"The  same.** 

"Bdt  she  has  ohe  hundred  thousand  fttr^**  etclaimed  th« 
wtoDished  host.  ' 

**I  shall  pay  her  for  them  in  love  and  hairiness,  so  friends 
I  invite  you  to  tfie  ceremony  which  is  to  be  performed  tit 
Saint  Leu,  and  to  the  dance  winch  we  are  to  have  in  thcT 
evening,  it  ia  to  be  a  ^^  ^kampdtre  in  les  ioiqueii  de  Fenui, 
ne  au9  Ours,  at  M.  lialignae's,  the  fifth  hoo^^  and  in  thdl 
gardens  at  its  TCFe.'*    '     .  "  ' 

Thefoof  friends  couM  scafoeJy  f ejrfy  f n  some  oonJmon-plafeB 
p!m»^,  sa  intu^hdid' the  good  foHbne  of '  their  comrade  sun 
prite thttn. * •  •  5-''-  ■     '.•'■-. 

*' And  when  is  the  #edd?ng?^'  asked  Loupian. 

''Next  Tuesday )  I  shall  expect  you,  I  am  now  going  to  the 
Mayor  and  tlM5  Cur^/' 

He  departed;  they  looked  Ht  eaeb  other. 

'•What  a  lucky  rascal  P' 

•'*Be^a«»c**er/*-         -^  •-: 

"  A  girl  so  handsome  and  so  rich.'* 
•  •Afld  to  a  cJoMflet.^"         "'  -  .. . '  ' 

'  "  Aadlh  ttfire*  day^*^    .  .  / 

''£^#fll'W8^tfiat  r-«itttp' his  pFOgr^,*^  skid  Lohpiati.       * 

"^Wha€  toe  yoa  about  J^    ' 

"0h,ju5taioke/' 

'"Baiwhjtt?^ 

''ir^  ^  j«^lbHSt  jifee,  liher  cxMSfiiMary  is^joai  coming 
Imr!  FlhiA  iNiy  ^t  Il»$ispMfr  PiMtid^^to  W  on  agent  of  the 
English ;  y^a  andeistand,  he  will  be  summoned  and  examined^ 
fce  irilF^e  "fi^^^teA^  at  iaft  |iiteitfom>  nird  foe  at  least  eight 
4yB,  the  marhago  will  have  to  wait/' 
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ilaleJ  ID  tlie  |>ablie  seouriliM  of  Hnmburgli,  nnd  the  Bnrk  oT 
t^ngland.  Ue-had' NOTeover  sold  eiteii$ive  doiuaitis  tu  nn 
eialled  personage  of  Italy,  and  realized  tlie  produce  tIiroiij:;Ii 

1  died  tlie  4t.!i 
liicr  sole  lieir  to 
ley,  having  also 
re,  worth  twelve 
I  at  least  tlirce 
oubloons,  loui?, 

to  Milan,  and 
rt  time  acquired 
e  tlien  visited  . 
lassed  freasuri's 
!  of  six  hundred 
ind  one  millioi 
s  vested  in  tlie 

for  Paris,  whi^re 
ars  to  tlie  very 
;d.  Ho  slioulil 
pli  Jjuclier  was 
rivLil,  iwA  being 
elt'coiivejed  toa 
on,  l.ucher  was 
;  as  the  emperor 
1  restoration  ap- 
isly,  the  inmate 
md  took  up  Ilia 
hero  ho  speedily 

:cile)nent  in  the 
mce  of  a  young 
)int  of  miirriage 
:octed  by  three 

the  poor  fellow 
knen  what  had 
rs  in  deep  afflic- 

un  availing,  »lie 
ilio  by  such  an 

the  mo4  loagni- 
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"He  knew  it  not  himself,  and  so  lie  has  repeatedly  Bwoni 
to  me  most  wlemiilj." 

Allot  sighed,  the  abW  resnmed  :— 

"""'■'     "     '  "      ' '  issed  his  mind,  he  nsed  to 

if  Paradise  to  discover  the 
id  from  this  fixed  idea  he 
;alar  bequest.  Bat  mean' 
in  hia  prison,  Ficaad  had 
'  an  EnglishmsB,  who  was 
his  death,  bequeatlied  to 
ft;  thousand  francs. " 
kI  AUnt,  "fifty  thousand 

maelfon  his  death  bed,  lie 
it  his  end  would  be  liaji])/ 
lis  int«ntion3 ;  lie  conjared 
lied,  that  I  would  swear  to 
infidencfl  that  he  would  r«- 
lal  honour  or  mj  religious 
mc  and  judge  fur  yourself, 
names  of  those  by  whom  I 
t  God  has  inspired  me  with 
townsmen,  Antoinc  Alliit, 
was  denoauccd.  Serk  f»r 
rty,  and  on  my  behalf  give 
I  from  the  bounty  of  Sir 
:  condition,  that  in  receiv- 
nfide  to  you  the  names  of 
irdcrers.  When  he  shall 
1,  yon  will  then  return  to 
calumny  eDgmven  on  my 
|uina  (about  two  thousand 
ij  corpse  into  a  vault  set 
here  are  sixteen  thousand 
if  youi  journey  to  Nismes, 
aerosity  of  my  dear  mas- 
i  with  compassion  for  Itis 
It  bis  injunctions.  He 
ds  and  died  peacefully. 
we  been  able  to  carry  out 
in  the  church  of  the  Santo 
ny  freedom  I  hastened  to 
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ntnerthelesSj  be  kept  on  his  finger.  Certainly  it  required 
njore  firmness  than  belonged  to  the  character  of  AUut  to  resist 
8uch  a  terrible  temptation ;  jealous  and  low-minded,  the  sudden 
prosperity  of  his  brother  appeared  an  actual  outrage  on  his 
poverty.  His  wife  at  once  betook  herself  to  a  neighbouring 
jeweller,  and  he  having  examined  the  gem,  oflered  sixty-three 
thousand  francs  for  it,  provided  that  a  neat  farm  of  which  he 
vas  the  proprietori  would  be  taken  in  part  payment  at  the 
valae  of  three  thousand  francs. 

The  Alluts  were  wild  with  joy,  the  woman  could  not  restrain 
ber  delight,  she  indulged  in  a  thousand  extravagant  demon- 
Mrations.  Forthwith  Antoine  A  Hut  acknowledged  that  he 
knew  the  persons,  and  gave  their  names.  He  was  agitated 
with  some  apprehension  of  future  evil,  but  encouraged  by  his 
wife,  he  desired  the  abbe  to  write  down  Gervais  Ciiaubard, 
Guilhem  Solan,  and  lastly  Gilles  Loupian.  ^Flie  abbe  coolly 
entered  the  names  in  his  tablets,  handed  the  ring  to  Allut,  and 
departed. 

The  ring  became  the  property  of  the  jeweller,  who  paid  the 
stipulated  price,  and  in  four  months  alter  it  was  sold  to  a 
Turkish  merchant  for  102,000  francs.  Allut  inflamed  with 
rage,  assassinated  the  jeweller,  was  obliged  to  tly,  and  was 
believed  to  have  escaped  to  Greece. 

An  elderly  lady  presented  herself  at  the  cafe  of  Loupian, 
and  asked  an  interview  with  the  proprietor ;  she  confided  to 
him,  that  her  family  were  indebted  for  some  special  services 
to  a  poor  man,  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  events  of 
U14,  bat  bis  pride  revolted  against  the  acceptance  of  any 
direct  recompence,  his  only  wish  was  for  an  engagement  as  an 
assistant  in  a  respectable  establishment  where  he  would  be 
kindly  treated^  he  was  no  longer  young,  his  age  was  about 
fifty,  and  if  M.  Loupian  would  receive  him,  he  should  be  paid 
one  hundred  francs  a  month,  unknown  to  the  person  in  ques- 
tion. 

Lonpian  agrees,  a  man  presents  himself,  homely,  and  poorly 
dad,  the  woman  of  the  house  attentively  surveys  him,  and 
ttiinks  she  lias  seen  some  person  resembhng  him,  but  midst 
other  cares  she  ceases  to  conjecture,  and  the  new  assistant  pur- 
sues his  avocations  without  further  question.  The  two 
yumvit  frequent  the  cafe;  one  day  one  of  them  fails  to  appear 
a(  the  expected  hour,  they  joke  upon  his  absence,  but  next  day 
be  does  not  come,  Solan  promises  to  enquire  the  cause,  he 


no  Tl 

eturng  in  great 

lie  eveiiing,  aud 
jrecediug   dnj, 
joigDardeJ  on  tL 
.he  wound,  and  ( 

Numerous  con 
es?,  the  police  « 
ill  tlieir  efforts, 
lelongiiig  to  the 
Icclared  that  tie 
:uits  to  the  poor 
his  customer,  t 
.0  be  found,  aud 
vhcii  it  appeared 
■ervice  of  the  n 
t  as  poisoned. 

Loupiaii.by  hi 
iltdiied  her  six 
>i.'Utlemaii  saw  ti 
urge  sums  to  ga 
Hid  the  waiting  i 
<clf  as  a  marquig 
bad  to  acknowte 
:iposlulatesnith 
i  pedigree,  shi 
igrees  to  marry  < 
amily.  The  ma 
A'isbcs  the  uupth 
ired  anil  fifty  co 

At  the  appoiu 
loes  not  appear, 
if  the  king,  he 
iffair  of  importai 
uid  promises  to  j< 
a  grieved,  even 
>n  lier  distinguis! 
he  detseri,  a  not 
hey  are  infoimet 
iscaped  convict, 

Frightful  is  th< 
ihere  of  their  rai; 
uch  deadly  blow. 
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titemsdvcs  to  the  conntry^  to  avoid  for  a  short  time  public 
observation,  they  receive  intelligence  that  tlie  cM  has  been 
burnt  down,  and  that  nothing  has  been  saved  from  the  con- 
tlagration,  which  was  taken  advantage  of  by  thieving  mis- 
creants, to  plunder  and  carry  away  whatever  they  could  seize 
from  the  flames. 

liOTipian  is  now  ruined,  he  has  no  property,  no  friends,  save 
one — the  old  attendant  Prosper,  still  remains,  he  is  content  to 
serve  even  without  wages,  and  to  share  the  scanty  bread  of  his 
impoverished  master ;  his  fidelity  is  admired  and  praised,  and 
Loupian  manages  to  open  a  much  more  humble  establishment 
in  the  Bue  8L  AnUnne.  8olari  visits  it  regularly,  and  in  a 
short  time,  on  his  return  home,  is  seized  with  intense  pains,  a 
physician  is  called  who  declares  the  man  to  be  poisoned,  and 
spite  of  all  endeavours,  the  unfortunate  Solari  expires  in 
horrible  convulsions.  Twelve  hours  after,  when  according  to 
nsage,  the  bier  is  exposed  in  the  entry  of  his  residence,  a  paper 
is  fonud  pinned  to  the  pall,   bearing  the  sinister    words 

?iriCBBK  TWO. 

Besides  the  daughter  whose  destiny  had  been  so  unpropi- 
tioos,  Loupian  had  a  son ;  this  lad  beset  by  bad  characters 
of  both  sexes,  struggled  a  while  against  bad  example  and 
continued  temptation,  and  ended  by  giving  himself  up  to 
evil  pursuits.  One  night  his  comrades  proposed  a  lark, 
it  was  to  break  into  a  wine  store,  take  away  a  dozen  bottles, 
have  a  merry  night  with  the  prize,  and  pay  for  them 
next  momiog.  Eugene  Loupian,  half-drunk,  clapped  his 
hands  at  this  fine  project*  But  at  the  moment  when  the 
iloor  was  forced  and  the  flasks  selected,  the  police,  apprized  by 
some  secret  information,  were  on  the  spot,  Loupian  and  his 
a^ociates  were  arrested  in  the  fact,  and  subsequently  con- 
victed of  the  robbery.  Eoyal  clemency  saved  the  young 
man  from  the  galleys ;  notwithstanding  incredible  efforts  and 
application  of  money  in  high  quarters  to  arrest  the  hand 
of  mercy,  Loupian's  son  had  to  undergo  twenty  years  im- 
prisonment. 

This  catastrophe  completed  the  ruin  of  the  hapless  family  ; 
the  handsome  and  rich  Marguerite  died  heart-broken  and 
childless.  Loopian  and  his  daughter  remained  without  any 
resource,  then  the  honest  attendant  brought  forth  his  savings 
and  offered  them  to  the  young  woman,  but  on  the  most 
degrading  conditions.     In  the  hope  of  alleviating  her  father's 
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n-^,  I'ftmrfei]  Uie  assassin  of  Lou[)iL.n  from  Kcoankhie 
■  i"Ma\  Hlio  appeared  before  liim  like  a  phmiloin,  he 
tliid  III  silence  for  a  word  explanatory  of  his  future  fatp 
11(11  luiriules  elapsed  without  either  of  the  men  breakiriL' 
■i"titl  silence,  " 

'  \^  .11 .'  Picaud,"  at  length  the  slraiiger  f.ai<],  "  what  name 
VON  bear  nuw  ?  Shall  it  be  (hat  which  jou  received 
"  ;uur  latlier  ?  bhall  it  be  the  one  you  assumed  on  your 
.w-tromteiiestreUc,  will  you  be  the  abbc=  lialdiui,  or  the 
-iJitcr  FrosperP  Your  inventive  genius  i»erhai)s  will 
"•i'  you  wiih  a  fifth.  With  you  vengeance  has  been  a 
ine  or  rallier  a  raging  madnesj,  of  which  you  should 
?  laj  a  horror  if  you  bad  not  sold  your  soul  to  the  demon  ■ 
lia*e  sacrihced  the  last  ten  years  of  your  life  to  pursue 
«  "retches  whom  you  ought  to  have  spared,  you  liave 
ZL"  °'""  """*'"''  ""''  ''"^  ''''^"'"  ""^  *'"^  ^*"^  '"^*' 
\m,  who  are  you?" 

lain  your  accomplice,  a  villain  who  for  your  accursed 
wrtd  has  sold  the  lives  of  my  friends,  yourgold  was  deadly 
ne,  the  avarice  kindled  by  you  in  my  bosom  has  never 
wtirigmshed,  the  thirst  of  riches  rendered  me  furious 
suiiiy ;  I  slew  the  jeweller  who  deceived  me,  I  had  to  fly 
my  Hife  who  died  iii  exile,  and  I,  having  ventured  to 
■n,  was  arrested,  tned,  condemned,  I  have  undergone  ex- 
nml  branding,  I  have  dragged  the  bail;  at  last  happen- 
t^i-^a|«,  I  wished,  in  my  turn,  to  attack  and  punish  this 
li^ildmi  who  pursues  ana  punishes  otliers  so  severelv.  I 
iMllo  Naples,  no  one  there  knew  him,  I  sought  the 
'  of  Picaud,  and  learned  that  Picaud  was  sliU  living; 
M- did  I  obtain  Ihat  knowledge?  No  one,  not  even 
lype,  shall  ever  wrest  that  secret  from  me.  Thence  1 
■L-invH'lf  in  pursuit  of  this  pretended  dead  m,\n,  but 
lUiidliim,  two  assassinations  have  already  attested  his 
^■"lee,  the  children  of  Loupiaii  have  been  ruined,  his 
i  liaraed,  his  property  destroyed  ;— Tiiis  eveuing  I  had 
;«ulo  visit  the  wretched  man,  but  the  devil  was  still 
ti'  in  advance  of  me,  and  I  was  only  in  time  to  seize  his 
■ri-r.  But  now  I  have  you,  I  can  repav  the  mischief 
Iw^e  (lone  to  myself,  and  prove  that  the  people  of  our 
I'f.' liiive  HroiiK  liands  as  well  as  Kood  memories — I  am 
':iM;Alla|."  '^ 
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IrTinl-gciicral  of  police;  (lie  conversnfion  was  long  and 
.<i<\l,  ilie  acling  magistrate  took  notes,  put  tliem  into  a 
:^iilar  purtfdiio,  and  tlicu  scut  one  of  tlie  (^enlieinen  of  lii; 
to  escort  M.  de  M to  his  carriage,  aa  tlie  ttiquetle 

E  police  ofTiee  ?  his 
to  poison  had  been 
heir  origin,  wiipii  a 
at  once  to  it.  But 
is  well  to  describe 

;,  a  man  of  the  old 
lible  ia  liis  iin|>or< 
n  the  high  court, 
I'hree  married  sons 
lughtera,  like  their 
of  his  sisters,  the 
rother  retired,  with 
el,  ftnd  the  cross  of 
«  mansion  in  the 
lis  three  sons  had 
t  youngest  having 
lese  liliie  girls  had 

lie  several  couples 
Bch  their  separate 
lays  of  the  mouth, 
lud  their  common 
years. 

study,  a  sealed  let- 
I  so  : — "  Tremble, 
itluenting  ihy  col- 
y  war  against  thee; 
or  my  hatred  is  so 
sfy  me ;  1  will  not 
Tictims  ;  it  will  be 

e  asked  his  people 
of  it;  he  thought 
accomplice  of  the 
le  men  of  his  con- 
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'X  in  her  arms,  kissed  him  wiUi  ft  tenderness  wliich 
li  maternal  feeling,  vowing  that  hencefortli  tie  elioiilil 
iih  brr  son,  ai  whom  lie  vouli]  be  the  brother,  not  the 
slic 
and 
the 
ihe 
lent 


iefs 
lult 
ice- 
vlio 
lals 
of 


has 
Liat, 
oil; 


khe 
rual 


tith 
M. 

[leii> 
laya 
.  ue 
the 
had 
bliej' 
dia- 
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nl  oC  (lie  poli{;«,  furious  al  not  been  able  to  come  at  tliii'  un- 
!>"!!  poisoner,  so  clever  and  so  exceedingly  villainous.  Wiiile 
Hers  vert  in  Uiia  sliite  a  fiivorile  servant  of  lliu  second  sou 
.  (le  ?siore,  llie  lather  of  the  lilUe  one  iu  tlie  country,)  came 
me  luoniiiig  xlierc  liie  couiiseilur  was,  and  throwing  hini- 

uu  his  knees,  implored  him  to  hear  him  to  tiie  end  iti 
It  he  *a»  guin^  to  say,  and  not  to  refu^  hiin  a  rec|ucdt. 
'Monsieur,''  conliiiued  lie,  "on  the  evo  of  the  death  of 
r  liiird  sun,  M.  do  Vartell,  I  felt  inysclt  shaktu  with  force 
iiy  lifd,  and  abou-  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  nwoko 
1  a  ptart,  and  opened  my  eyes ;  what  was  my  iiurror  when 
w  before  me,  my  good  Waaler,  your  eon,  M.  dc  Niore,  he 

iiald  aTid  sad,  he  made  me  a  sign  to  have  no  fear,  and  his 
'II  did  not  lessen  my  terror,  when  he  told  me  I  should 
-  ihdugbt  uf  saving  his'son.  'Ask  from  my  father, 
luriiy  to  feicli  sway  afar  tiiis  child,  that  my  father,  and  my 
n  only',  may  knoiv  wJiete  yon  wiU  bring  liim  to ;  williout 

lie  wiii  die,  as  my   poor  brother  do  Varielle  is  now 

i'l  ese  words  spoken,  the  vision  vanished,  I  fainted,  and 
a  1  came  to  myself  ll.e  sun  had  risen.  I'or  notiiing  in 
ivorld,  would  1  have  dared  to  make  such  a  revektiou  to 
)uld  regard  it  as  au  idle  fancy.  I 
after  your  fourth  sod  e.xpired.  I 
.1  1  ivas  silent;  again,  on  Tuesdi^y 
lop  is  dead.  Yesterday,  Tlmrsduy, 
rvants'  hall,  wlwre  they  had  lighted 
for  the  winter's  use.  Ejeatud  in  an 
longlit  of  my  good  master,  when  I 
beud  down  to  my  eat  so  close  that 
rozc  me  with  horror.  '  Saint  Jean,' 
not  then  loved  me' — '  Oh  l.ut  yes, 
niucli  and  even  stiil' — '  Well  tiicn, 
the  consolation  to  see  my  son.  my 
li?  Di'atli  which  tlircatens  him  al»o, 

I  heard  nothing  go  out,  but  the  voice 
eyes,  it  was  the  cook  «iio  came,  lie 
ik  you  were  alone,  Saint  Jean,  it  is 
stieak' — '  It  was  myself,  I  iiave  got 
bisstto  say,,  not  to  let  l.im  suspect 
I  ought  tu.have  g.mc  Lu  n-ek  via., 
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ran  or  fliree  weeks  after  tliis  last  event,  it  miglit  be  iUHlniglit, 

(ijil  -M.  df  Jl occupied  with  an  official  document,  wliicii 

:e  ninst  hasten,  sat  up  in  his  stady,  when  some  one  knocked 
L'hily  at  a  door  which  communicated  with  the  inferior  of 
l)e  lmu?e.  The  domcslics  did  not  m^ike  use  nf  it,  except 
or  [he  morning  nltend.ince,  or  in  extraordiiiiirv  cases;  tlm 
iffi^'jstrile  surprised  ll>en,  that  any  one  came  to  iiim  tlnit  wny, 
oscand  iifiving  approached  it  asked  "  wiio  was  there  r'"  lie 
liiirrL'lit  the  answer  was,  "  Saint  Jean,"  but  he  liad  hardly 
■t.ini,  when  tlie  door  opened,  and  he  saw  tliis  man  come  in 
jviry?  Ills  hiiir  on  end,  his  tigure  disordered,  and  having  no 
ther  Lfarment  on  ihan  his  smah  clothes,  his  stockiniis,  slij)per3, 
:.d  >)nrt,  he  held  a  wax  candle  in  his  hand.  "  Ah  Monsieur," 
e  friid,  "  we  are  lost,  I  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  with 
ou,  and  the  dealh  of  your  sister  is  near."  "  What  do  ynn 
>t,  unfortunate  ?"  replied  his  master,  much  alarmed.  "  This 
lat  I  have  just  heard.  We  were  late  in  the  common  hall, 
litre  Koselte  (t  he  waiting  woman  of  Madame  d'Orgercl)  came 
)  announce  to  us  in  secret,  what  you  Monsieur  do  not  perhaps 
el  know,  as  sfie  pretend?." — "What!  the  departure  of  her 
^i-lress  who  retires  to  her  chateau  in   Burgundy."     (M.  de 

i was  in  fact  ignorant  of  it).     "  This  set  us  to  chat,  so 

Mt  midnight  surprised    us.     "We  had  taken  our  candles, 

re  I  w:is  going  up  the  little  slair-case  opposite,  when  at  the 
lird  lobby,  though  I  had  ray  figure  bent  to  see  tlie  steps,  I 
■m  my  light  grow  pale,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  body  slopped 
IT  passage.  At  once  my  heart  beat  violently,  my  blood 
Hiuealed,  I  raised  my  head,— it  was  my  master,  but  this  time 
ntjiled,  furious,  he  called  me  knare,  wretched,  wicked  vaiet, 
i  di.'posed  to  the  house,  commanded  me  to  return  to  you, 
iJ  to  disobey  you,  i(  you  would  not  permit  me  to  save  the 
rplian  child.  He  struck  me  rudely  with  a  stick,  so  that  1 
11  obliged  to  have  my  arms  bandaged.  For  the  rest  he  said 
Hoie  disappearing,  '  the  coming  death  of  my  aunt  will 
liiionnee  to  my  father  whether  I  be  a  false  prophet.' " 

M.  dc_M still  more  astonished  at  tliis  revelation  lliaii 

■i  Others,  because  it  was  accompanied  by  tokens  of  fact,  raided 
aidly  the  sleeves  of  the  servant,  and  with  horror  mingh'd 
i'h  fright,  recognised  on  the  skin  shocking  marks,  black, 
lii'iir,  and  livid,  indubitable  evidence  of  the  fatal  np]>arilion. 
lis  incredulity  received  a  strong  check,  still  lie  did  not  give 
pal  once  from  a  remaining  scruple  of  conscience;  the  mar- 
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vcll.ius  Hcta  more  on  us  ii 
refli-ctetl  and  dismifiiied  S 
rrpose.  "  To-morrow,"  he  i 
my  return  from  the  court,  < 
Hi:l  give  tlici'  thv  inatructii 

Ar-i'or.litiL'K-  oil  the  foil 
Mi'li  lelipr?  lor  various  lii| 
jn'i'iruce  of  (juiltitig  the 
hinni-,  but  really  nuthorize( 
rci'iiitc  end  of  IJnsse  Breta 

I  lis  departure  astonish 
H-iiiow  more  than  any,  altl' 
Hint  this  mnn  could  not  be 
the  waiting  woman  of  Ma 
not  retnrn.  They  waited  I 
towards  two  o'clock  in  t 
coming  from  the  adjoining 
sister,  awoke  the  slee])en 
place  attacked.  Tlie  elfec 
God's  merry  not  complete 
the  pnrlitioiis,  started  the  : 
double  attemi>t  hml  threat 
Madame  d'Orgercl.  The 
believed,  from  Irigtit,  for  t 
the  room  without  apparenl 
showed  the  least  sign  ol 
tunate,  c'^caped  with  some 
ment  of  Madame  de  Varte 
pome  powder,  balls,  eomi: 
Wilhout  doubt  the  misci 
it  likewise. 

Such  an  attempt  filled 
police  on  the  alert ;  the  w 
retume<],  and  being  no  m( 
the  searches  they  raaiie, 

family  of   M she  had 

abominable  vengeance. 

The  whole  court  anil  cil 
daughter-in-law,  they  con 
this  conspir.icy.  Alas!  th 
of  all  his  oil  II,  isolated,  obh 
on  a  miserable  existence. 
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9  master  dared  not  to  ow 
ade  to  liis  daughter-tn-Iav 
ceks  passed,  when  one  i 
ipearance,  when  M.  de  M 
)dj'  racked  with  cn^el  pain 

"  In  the  name  of  God," 
loAtlomey  General  ofthe 
id  the  Lieutenanl-Qencra 
;em  a  declaration  of  great 
dly  dying,  a  strong  ant 
le  horrible  venom  which  1 

'fljcse  words  aslonislied 
!!f,  whilst  his  brotlier  wa 
[  the  latter,  who  conjurei 
]y  person,  no  matter  w 

where  is  Madame  de  Va 

"  At  Ihe  church"  they  sa 
le  communicates."  Samt . 
ursts  of  sardonic  laughter 
(plain  the  mystery  that  e 
igh  i>erson9  named,  but 
no  of  the  gcntlejnen  whc 
leneral.  It  is  before  th 
;latcs  the  following  facts. 
usbaud,  wished  at  the  sa 
un^enscly,  and  to  become 
^ain  to  a  duke,  who  lo 
ould  not  consent  to  be 
liceedingly  rich.  To  s 
lonld  manoeuvre  to  com 
icccssions  of  his  progeni 
and.  In  consequeiiee  st 
bisons,  and  first  of  all 
liglit  be  thrown  on  the  in 
>r  llie  sum  of  live  louis, 
tnocens,  whom  Saint  Je 
rought  forward  and  conf 
liich  puzzled  M.  de  M — 
fer  SiLint  Jean,  it  was 
iru  uf  all  their  victims. 
'  the  circumstance,  poison 
I  the  time  the  former  t 
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at'iijg  the  house,  by  a  door  wl 
juririg  street,   slie  liad  gone   to 

liiis  daring  act;  ineanwliile.  the 

thU  houfc,  tlie  less  ISaint  Jean  « 
?  ihaC  he  Bonid  perish  if  he  ace 
A-.ks  not  having  any  convicting 

imciiied  the  story  of  the  appari 
e  even  went  so  far  as  to  Mrik* 
tks  to  impose  oii  M,  de  M — 
omiimble  vimjan,  liaving  at  he 
i^  fumily,  would  not  kill  liim,  unt 
ljtiv(^  and  his  grnndfatlier,  for 
luld  be  found  the  only  rejiresent; 
:i  Imrctly  nould  so  much  neallh 
'[her  would  spoil  him  of  it  to  gi 
(.'Cling  the  disapi'cnratice  of  the  i 
uvidenoe  cnuseil  lo  be  born  so  u 
>s  uf  her  infernal  conspiracies, 
ciisa  tile  luuriJer  of  M.  de  M — 

\arldle,  wishing  that  the  susp 
il  would  make  her  father  in-la' 
^i^ll  in  the  explosion  of  a  mine, 
iL'et'  tliia  crime  with  no  le?s  s! 
tiajipy  waiting  woman  of  Mftdain 
ILID,  l)ad  been  curried  frum  hi 
s  fury  herself,  and  thrown,  i-tri 
a'er  to  the  heart,  into  a  snljliTn! 
the  ci-llars  oi  the  house,  «  hf  re 
igc-d  then,  in  htr  own  clwiiibiT, 
?  $et  no  li^lit,  and  wliicb  found  tl 
t  WBS  to  liavc  perislieil  berseli'. 

llie  apjiaralus,  the  result  of  w 
"niiune  d'Orgercl,  Saint  Jean  b 
liiiiig  of  this,  but  on  his  reti 
.'king  to  gain  him  anew,  had  give 
tjira;^e«l  at   not   being  able  to 

,  or  Splint  Jean,  where  the  c 

i)?ct  fur  her,  she  was  delermineil  t 

tile  hope  that  with  him  would 

[lUtv,-,  or  at  least  that  the  possess 
5iiU:lfO  mih  the  child.  Saint  Jei 
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longer  look  liis  meals  in 
she  nould  manage  to  me 

On  the  morning  of  tli 
At  once  lie  had  swnllo' 
enough  to  save  him,  bn 
()id  not  come  till  after 
places  where  they  woulr 
(linbolical  machines  wh 
IJe  named  the  druggis' 
fumislird  the  firet  mate 
they  would  seize  pnpi 
anditors'. 

Shortly  after  Saint  Je 
when  this  sacrilegious 
from  the  Carmelites,  whi 
Arrested  unexpectedly, 
Pfsumed  name,  »he  coul 
herself  with  a  silk  pocke 
frip:htful  ngony  before 
violently  wiiii  di-alh,  us 
her  body  proved. 

This  occurrence,  horri 
police  very  much,  it  v 

firosccutions  and  inquiri 
>oth  sexes,  who  seeme< 
Hrinvilliers  and  laVois 
event  led  to  the  diacovei 
royal  family,  and  in  favo: 
Before  the  rejider  excl 
advanced  in  history,  and 
inaiiwuvre  of  parly  batre 
of  M.  de  Sartines — 

"When  a  murder,  w 
way,  with  an  efficient  pc 
all  the  relatives  of  the  vi 
iind  the  lawsuits  of  whic 
the  tliratre,  show  sufiicie 
(hat  it  is  to  this  source  o: 
of  mysterious  events  ant 
lives  among  us  under  tin 
(he  magistracy  tremble  tc 
crimes,  a  storehouse  of  i 
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«aa  .hicli  are  here  b.iJ.eJ,  '"V"  »"'  "I™"' "»»3"'»- 
„,„.  The,  migbl  foand  putkcl.e  ro,n.»ee.  on  t  ■«  ton- 
'.«/«»;//  ef  IweiLll  pmoni,  He  police  tl.mU  plm^jm) 

"ffe  1«™  no.  laiJ  before  our  readers  llie  principl  materials 
kid,,  in  oar  opii.ion,  aofe-eslej  tl.e  fadii.g  ."eiJei.t.  of  llie 
•...t  of  Monli  Cris.0.  1«  our  narratives  we  '»"  H'g. 
«ollen  11,.  duties  of  the  cr.tte,  but  our  readers  »  '  ""  J 
l.lexphnation  mlher  than  crd.e.srn  was  promised  »  en  the 
nicleson  the  "  Eomanee  otLife"  were  commeiieed.  ^^o 
"eirri^e.  peat  s.tisf.etion  in  our  progress  tUroug  ,  the 
teis  of  in^ginaliouin  which  Dumas  has  euh.valed  sueh 
te  Bowers,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  our  '»";»»J  J" 
fe«i  with  our  iinlieation  of  the  seed  Iroio  w  ueli  suth  a 
Sa  ,Up  ha,  been  raised.  Wlien  next  we  seek  to  oceupy 
afteZn.  it  shall  be  in  „.fcre,iee  to  the  I'™  «'»"•  »/ 
11.  who  either  as  a  novelist  or  historian  has  won  ™1*  »  '• 
l.ch-lilT  eifted  J.a-,».  Welorliear  iiuoling  the  jieeuliar 
„e°.  tai  wheuee  .e  have  derived  Uie  detail,  of  tin.  arlicle, 
«  peeoliar  reason,  whieb  at  .  fnlure  period  ma,  ee.se  to 
list.  j,<_  'p    p_ 


AiiT.  VI.— FITZPATRICK'S  LITE   OF  LORD 

CLONCURBY. 

The    Life,     Timet,    and    Coten 

embracing  the  period  front  W 

from  //it  Mtherlo  vnpiiUi»hen 

Joliu  Fitupatrick,  Esq.,  M.J 

Even  before  reading  this  book 
its  author  an  honest  Irishmau. 
conjecture  vnf,  that  this  life  of 
all  parties,  Couaervalives  thi 
Old  Ireland  cauoot  pardon  him, 
credit  for  anything  under  bef 
claims  him  a  trimmer  who  has 
of  its  party.  We  have  ever 
honest  and  siuccre  man,  who  pi 
Diit  on  any  particular  party,  aui 
measure  through  the  same  gl 
looks,  and  judges,  and  speaks 
measures,  will  for  many  a  year 
distrust  by  all  parties,  and  ofTe 
himself  denounced  for  his  back- 
for  the  good  he  lias  done,  or  eve 
rendered  to  either  party  wliea  1 
useful.  Such  a  man  was  Lord 
biographer  has  brought  to  his 
have  been  pleased  by  tliis  book, 
time  and  care  have  been  si>eut  i 
written  in  an  agreeable  style,  a 
not  criticize  tlie  book  with  a  sc 
lias  occasionally  left  himself  op 
others  the  unt;raciou3  ta^k,  for  ^ 
a  fancy,  of  teariug  a  writer  to  pi 
to  the  fact,  that  there  are,  in  iht 
errors  of  taste,  which  wu  are  sur< 
than  Mr.  Fitzpatrlck  himself,  w 
experienced  as  a  writer  of  Bii 
we  hope  frequently  to  meet  liiu 
tliut  the  age  of  tropes  and  mcta 
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or  fine  s|ie;ikiiig  is  dangerous  ground ;  tlie  subject  must 
admit  of  it ;  it  must  be  ventured  on  only  by  a  master,  and  even 
tlien,  sparingly,  if  perfect,  and  yet  bi'yond  the  dignity  of 
the  subject  or  occasion,  it  is  lauglicd  at ;  a  slip  is  ruin.  Tbis 
bookshews  that  its  writer  possesses  many  of  tlie  necessary  com- 
]ioneiit  qualities  of  a  biographer — honesty  of  purpose  and  judg- 
ment, a  spirit  of  patient  and  laborious  enquiry,  a  love  for  his 
task,  atalent  for  writing  agreeably  and  seizing  interesting  points 
in  bis  subjects  :  with  a  little  more  care  in  his  arrangement,  and 
in  his  selection  of  eorrespondences,  and  a  faithfully  preserved  vow 
npaiust  every  figure  of  speech  known  to  the  elocution  book, 
ire  should  welcome  ihis  gentleman  as  an  acquisition  to  our 
bi(ii,'ra pliers,  and  await  with  anticipations  of  pleasure  and  infor- 
loaiion  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

At  first  we  were  <!i:iposed  to  censure  the  introduction  into 
tiiis  work  of  Ibose  sanguinary  and  disgraceful  excesses,  by 
«liich  the  people  of  this  country  were  goaded  into  rebellion. 
We  will  not  dwell  upon  these  frightful  scenes  :  they  are 
recorded  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  ministers  who  succeeded 
in  Bccomplisbingtiie  legislative  union  of  England  and  Ireland, 
Bnii  their  more  wretched  tool^.  It  struck  us  as  bad  taste  and 
1)3(1  judgment,  and  especially  al  the  present  time,  to  drag 
ngLiin  before  us  the  hideous  tragedy  of  '98.  On  considcnition 
lioivever,  we  found  tbat  it  was  necessary  to  enter  upon  this 
topic,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  Lord  Cloncurry:  the  writer  of 
lliis  biography  must  have  tliouyibt,  and  in  our  opiiiiim  he 
Iliought  correctly,  that  justice  to  bis  snbjwt  should  be  with 
liini  a  primary  coiisidcraiion.  In  this  view  be  was  right  in 
entering  on  these  details,  which  if  needlessly  introduced,  we 
sliould  be  tbe  first  to  censure.  Through  life,  and  not  alone 
with  !iis  own  class,  but  amongst  all  of  what  is  called  pure 
conservative  polities,  Lonl  Cloncurry  was  looked  on  as  a 
rebel,  a  man  who  if  he  saw  a  prospect  of  success,  would  have 
led  an  attack  on  throne  and  constitution,  ilis  intimacy  with 
many  of  tbe  leaders  in  the  insurrection  of  '9S,  his  known 
liberal  opinions  and  op]>osilion  to  that  union,  upon  which 
English  ministers  had  staked  the  integrity  of  the  British 
empire  and  sacrificed  their  own  characters,  his  ready  asaislaiieo 
both  witli  money  and  kind  offices  to  attainted  men,  might 
leadan  unprejudiced  mind  tosuspcct  there  weresomc grounds 
tor  this  calumny.  Tbe  history  of  his  country,  during  the  few 
yeam  preceding  the  unioQ  will,  however,  clear  away  this  foul 
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utation.     LorJ  Cloucurry  was  a  generous,  bigh-minded 
i,  wlio  Iov6d  Ilia  country,  and  felt  for  her  dislresses.     His 
patliitis  were  enlisted  far  a 
ited  individual,   and  tliouj 
ud^ed  and  violent  efforts 
m[ited,  wlien  they  liad  fi 
geous,  until  [summoned  t 
r  country,   "  not  wisely  bu 

man   to   refuse   that   assi 

deny  to  the  fallen.  J 
les  of  Cloncurr^'s  life,  we 
iiga  of  Ejmpatijj  for  soi 
inity  has  planted  in  llie 
deterred  by  an  unworthy  I 
sequences,  or  blinded  by  t 
:  acted  otherwise ;  and  \i 
idsbip  with  many  of  those 
personal  worth  endeared  tl 
■  iu  mind  the  state  of  the  < 
could  not  join  the  rebel — ] 
could  not  join  torture — I 
.d  not  join  free  quarter — I 
as  therefore  absent  from 
ire  without  self-reproach, 
embeting  this,  we  have  lilt! 
■.y  will  pronounce  upon  Clo 
Vithout  at  all  impeaching  1 
race  their  descent  from  Sir  I 
uty  llertford,  who  came  o 
Second  in  117^,  we  may  c 
liderahle  gap  in  the  line  to 
:ption  of  similarity  of  name 
iGcn  the  barefooted  boy, 

brought  bis  brooms  for  .° 
a  of  ancient  Uneage  TiiiS; 
et  to  the  immediate  family 
iber  of  the  community  who 
ae  of  un  ancient  family,  thi 
'o  trace  the  griidual  advaii 
I  of  this  family,  is  very  inte 
idfathcr  of  the  late  liord  CI 
!  iu  Uuhlin  leading  au  ass 
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brooms,  ftliich  iiu  liad  luade  u]»  in  tlie  ndjncptit  cm 
Wicklov,  ill  wliicli  liehad  bttji  Luni  and  ruared.  T 
coutinucJ  Ilia  broom-selling  trade  fur  some  time,  prin 
in  liie  itberlies  of  Dublin,  and  amoiigi-t  iiia  cusloitie 
a  Vfoollen  drHper  who  coiiducteil  a  res| led able  estaUij 
in  High-street,  ffiiicli  nas  at  tliat  lime  {HiO),  one  < 
principal  streets  of  the  city.  The  iutt-lligence  of  tl 
attracted  tiie  drajier's  attention,  and  an  oiler  was 
to  lake  him  as  a  messenger  and  assistant  in  Ihe  shop, 
sas  gladly  accepted,  liobert  Lawless  rose  steadily, 
he  became  foreman  to  and  finally  a  partner  vil 
master.  After  liis  old  employer's  deiuh,  he  maided  the 
ffho  was  of  a  highly  respectui»le  citizen  family.  Of  thi 
ringe,  Nicholas,  first  Lord  Cloncuri'v,  was  the  first 
Kotiert's  worldly  atiiiirs  throve  apace,  liis  business  bccaii 
tslensive,  and  he  realized  no  considerable  a  fortune,  ll] 
close  ol  his  life  was  spent  in  his  private  residence  in  Clu 
hue,  which  Wiis  at  thetinie  one  of  the  mo?t  fashionable  lu 
in  UuUin.  Before  he  died  the  old  man  wav  graliiied 
elevation  of  his  son  to  a  baronetcy,  although  he  did  n< 
to  see  him  a  peer.  Nicholas,  lluinks  to  the  penal  laws 
llienanci  for  many  a  dreary  year  aiterwards  existed,  recei 
I'llucaliou  abroad,  like  most  men  of  liis  creed  ;  on  bis  re 
turned  bts  aceoniplishineiils  to  advantage,  by  gniiii 
aheciiona  of  a  Wtss  JJrown,  the  only  cliild  of  one 
wealthiest  merchants  in  Dublin,  and  knowing  liow  hi^ 
die  expectations  of  her  father  in  marrying  the  young  1 
sai'ceeded  in  inducing  her  to  elope  with  him,  and  tli 
married.  Dy  the  liberality  of  his  father,  Nicholas  hi 
enabled  to  purthase  the  manor  of  (Jalleville,  near 
aC;illiulie  being  at  that  lime  incapable  of  purchiisii 
pri)|ierty  in  this  country,  and  he  relirid  thither  with  li 
Alier  the  la]>se  of  about  five  year*  from  their  in 
during  which  tl.ey  «ere  cl.ihllciss,  a  daughter  w.is  born, 
atttrwards  married  to  a  gentlt-iiian  of  large  fortune,  ki 
"Jtrusiilein  U  lialey  ;"  after  litr  came  Valenlina,  all 
LaJy  Barton,  and  Uiarluile,  aflerwarda  liady  Dunsany  ; 
!lie  laili  of  August,  17  J:i,  was  born  to  them  their  fourl 
\  uleiiline  second  Lord  Clonturrv,  the  subject  of  this  bit 
Alter  the  birth  of  llieir  two  hist  children,  Nicholas 
«ile  returned  to  Dublin.  When  tiie  reconciliation 
old  iJroMn  and  his  daughter  and  son-iu-law  took  ph 
aot  appear,  but  that  sucii  took  place  was  evidenced,  uiu 
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ufactorilj  than  fajF  any  fri 
le  which  Nicholas  La« 
cholaa  was  a  close  and  al 
I  prudent  to  throw  np  the 
fatlier  retired.  Accon 
nagpinent  of  the  busi 
seen  for  many  years  afli 
the  several  country  fairs, 
\  purposes  of  manufactun 
never,  was  in  Merrion 
liionable  locality  in  Dublin. 

We  shall  not  pause  to  detail  by  what  gradual  steps  the  con* 
erable  fortunes  which  he  inherited,  and  obtained  by  marriage, 
same  enormously  increased  by  the  care  aud  diligence  of  a 
?er  man  of  business,  or  how  he  became  successively  a  bauker, 
i'rotestnnt,  aud  a  lauded  proprietor.  Neither  shall  we  enter 
Du  the  merits  of  the  scandal  that  Nicholas  became  «  Protes- 
it,  not  from  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  Protestant 
igion  over  that  of  Rome,  but  amply  to  enable  himself  to  be- 
ne the  holder  of  landed  properly,  aud  to  advance  in  his  pro- 
as towards  the  coronet.  Nicholas  went  into  Parliament,  be- 
ne one  of  the  supporters  of  government,  perfaaet  uefas,  and 
s  by  Pitt  created  successively  baronet  and  peer,  in  the  regular 
irse  of  shameless  and  profligate  bribery,  by  which,  with  other 
1  more  guilty  practices,  the  Lrgislntive  Union  between  England 
1  Ireland  was  effected.  We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  His 
rdsliip  without  giving  the  following  clever  lines,  referring  to 
original  trade  of  woollen  draper,  ascribed  to  Lady  Cabir, 
]  written  on  seeing  bis  Lordship  laughing  immoderately  at 
mutomime  in  which  Sancho  Fanza  was  being  tossed  by  the 
agers  in  a  blanket : — 

"  GloDcurrji  Oloncnrrj, 

Come  here  in  a  burry, 

AnJ  tell  why  you  laugh  at  the  squire  ; 

Novi  ahho'  he'»  tossed  high, 

I  defj  Tou  denji 

That  blsobeta  have  tossed  yoursalf  higher." 
Valentinb  Lord  Closcoruy  w 
idence  in  Merrion -square,  on  tlie 
age  of  eight,  being  then  only  t 
ther  Robert  was  alive)  he  was  sent  t 
the  Queen's  County.  From  hit 
icate  and  ailing,  and  the  rough  ti 
tomary  to  inflict  on  young  boys  at  public  schools,  forced 
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liis  family  arter  r  time  to  bring  him  home.  "When  his  health 
and  strengtli  became  somewhat  restored,  principally  by  the 
uncpa.'inij  care  and  nursing  of  his  mother,  he  was  sent  to  a 
verr  fnshionable  school  near  Marctiuio,  tiie  family  villa,  which 
was  presided  over  by  a  clergyman  named  I>r,  Burrouijhs  who 
may  be  truly  styled  an  eccentric  scliool- master  as  "  a  capon 
smothered  in  oyster  sauce  presented  far  greater  attractions  to 
tiie  Rev.  pedagogue,  than  the  choicest  stanzas  of  H'>mer  or 
Euripides;  and  the  rattle  of  roulette  or  the  tumult  of  the 
liice  box,  were  sounds  that  fell  far  more  joyfully  upon  his  ears 
than  even  the  crtditable  ati-wera  of  liis  own  pnpiU  at  the 
aDuuai  scholi4ic  examination  at  Prospect,"  Valentine  after 
rejiiaiuing  two  years  with  this  gentleman,  was  removed  to 
the  King's  School  m  Chester,  where  lie  resided  chictly 
with  Bishop  Cleaier.  Thit  prelate  having  been  n|ipointed 
principal  of  Brazen  nose  College,  Oxford,  wished  the  Hon. 
Valentine  Ljule^s,  for  whom  it  seems  lie  entertained  a  great 
friendship,  to  enter  hiraoelf  at  that  university  ;  with  a  national 
pride,  however,  as  rare  as  creditable,  the  young  man  gave  the 
preference  to  the  university  of  his  own  country,  and  accordingly 
entered  himself  as  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
I'i'JQ,  and  after  three  years  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arls. 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  biograjiiier  has  not 
made  more  extended  inquiries  as  to  the  college  career  of  Lord 
Cloncurry.  One  might  expect  from  the  length  at  wliicb  some 
incident-*  are  entered  on  that  Mr.  I'ilzpatrick  possessed  the 
niccssary  industry,  and  surely  inquiry  into  this  subject  wonld 
tlirow  some  light  on  that  important  era  iu  a  man's  life,  in 
nbich  he  forms  connexions  and  acrjuires  opinions  which 
materially  influence  his  entire  career.  We  find,  however,  that 
\alfnthie  Lawless  was  a  member  of  the  College  Debating 
Society,  whicii  the  bigotry,  and  intolerance  of  everything 
national,  of  Ur.  Elridgton  and  the  other  IVlloivs,  could  nut 
sulferto  exist  within  the  walls  of  the  university.  i»  IVJ-i  lie 
irason  the  continent  for  some  time,  and  remained  a  few  moiilhs 
at  Ncufchatel,  where  be  waa  a  good  deal  thrown  into  tlie 
sf-ciety  of  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  tiie  service  of  i'rauce. 
'i'lic  national  tendencies  and  liberal  opinons  of  Lord  Cloncurry 
uiust  have  been  strengthened  considerably  by  bis  inlereourfo 
'illitliose  brave  and  distinguished  men,  wlioni  a  misguided 
legislature  had  driven  to  eeek  fame  and  fortune  in  the 
faub  of  a  foreign  service.     After  sjiending  sonio  lime  at 
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usaiiiic,  and  visiting  tlie 
line,  lie  returned  to  his  o» 
ich  every  man  who  took 
;ronchrneiits  of  Pitt  upc 
itined  to  be  viclimized  if 
The  condition  of  the  Ir 
:.  Lawless  returned  to  his 
)Ie.  The  mdciies.i  with  ( 
Jilt  masses  to  be  ndmitled  t 
hts  with  their  fellow  subj 
litlcesness  of  their  just  n 
vernor  who  was  disposed 
d  driven  the  people  aluiosi 
ivolulion,  which  produced 
es,  elevated,  especially,  tli 
:land.  The  society  of  U 
«ntions  anil  objects  so  litrl 
.s  receiving  iunticn^e  add 
iman  Githulics  of  the  hi 
yoiid  nil  hope  for  a  conside 
afford  a  pretext  for  the  Ae 
ise  is  added,  that  the  und< 
I  to  open  in^urreclton  em|j 

rk,  and  that  rebellion,  uliieh  as  a  modern  ^bitesman,*  wlio 
iing  no  part  in  those  scenes,  could  refer  to  thera  without 
ssioii  or  prijodice,  writes,  "  was  wickedly  provoked,  rashly 
gun,  and  cruelly  crushed,"  was  in  progress,  it  will  be  difficult 
reuiizc  tlie  popular  excitement,  or  the  troublous  condition 
the  times. 

One  of  Mr.  Lawless'  first  acts  on  his  return  was  to  join  the 
'iety  of  United  Irishmen,  As  this  step  constitutes  the 
ief  portion  of  the  evidence  against  Lord  Ctoncuiry,  to  con- 
it  him  as  a  traitor  and  a  rebel,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ofTer  a 
V  observations  on  the  formation  and  objects  of  this  society, 
lich,  legiliinatc  in  its  inception,  was  ultimately  used,  when 
hopes  of  legitimalo  redress  were  despaired  of,  to  effect  the 
tivprsion  of  British  rule,  and  to  wrest  by  force  of  arms, 
hts  which  were  refused  to  constitutional  agitation. 
The  iiicicty  was  formed  by  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  and  n  few 
icr  young  men  of  re3[*ctability,  and  of  very  considerable 


ord  J.  ItuMuU,  Preface  to  Hemoin  of  Thomas  Moore,  pas«  16,  vol.  < 
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lalfifit^iu  (lie  Octiibfir(jf  1791.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
tom\  position  of  its  early  members,  from  (lie  fact  tiiat  twelve 
nl'llip  ntizeiis  of  B el fasf,  where  the  society  wns  origiimted, 
=!ib=cnb-ii  a  sum  of  £-2b0  each,  (in  all  £;i«'Oll,)  to  pureliase  a 
paTPr  rJ'ie  Norlhera  Star)  for  tlie  priimiiliiiilioii  of  their 
o])iiiii)iis.  The  society  spread  rapidlv,  aii.i,  after  some  tim<', 
liiiir  jwper  had  an  iiiimeit»e  circulalion.  The  walcli-wordw  of  tli" 
sTcidv  were — ""Emancipation — Reform — We  ask  no  more  and 
«ilt  liHve  no  Ie?s."  Dr.  M'A'cviii,  Tliomas  Addis  Kinmet,  and 
Ariliiir  O'Connor,  men  whose  integrity  and  himor  aru  uii- 
prillieil,  however  we  may  deplore  the  nLslincss  of  iheir  condueL, 
linve  lohl  us  that  ita  views  were  purely  aud  in  good  faiUi,  wliat 
the  tfist  of  the  society  avowed,  and  that  test,  which  was  ollVfcd 
to  every  member,  was  as  follows: — "I  promise  to  aid  in 
proQi'itiri;;  a  union  of  friendsidp  between  Irishmen  of  nil  reli- 
jrious  persuasions,  and  to  forward  a  full,  fair  and  ailcqiiate 
rciirespiitnlion  of  the  [leople  in  Parliament."  Such  was  the  society 
({itirted  by  Cluncurry,  when  it  hegaii  lo  abandon  its  orii^inal 
Jill r|iii.ie,  and  to  essay  unlawful  objects,  fur  joining  which, 
Ml  mii(;li  opjirobrium  h:i3  been  cast  upon  him. 

Ill  tlip  latter  end  of  IT'Jj  Lawless  went  to  London,  entered 
tie  Middle  Tem|»le  as  a  law  student,  and  lioin  that  time  for- 
ward resided  by  turns  in  either  cnpitd.  It  was,  as  we  are 
told,  apon  liie  occasion  of  this  visit  to  London  that  Mr. 
Inul&>s  renewed  an  acfpiaintance  which  lie  had  formed  at 
iVeafchatel  in  "■yi  with  a  Mr.  John  Miicnamarn,  wlio  se.tms  lu 
have  been  one  of  the  under  strajiper  pohtiwd  a^'iits,  who  were 
iniide  a»t  of  by  ministers  in  a  variuiv  of  ways,  and  one  of  whose 
iltLiKs  si'empd  to  be  keeping  a  good  table  where  tlLcir  chiefa 
orriisionally  condesceudud  to  appear  as  ^'oests.  Alacnamara 
iiitited  yonng  Lawless  to  a  dinner,  at  wliitdi,  amongst  other 
cmiitiny,  was  no  loss  a  ]>ersonage  than  Tiie  JU^lit  IJunoralilc 
U'liiisjii  Pitt,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  it'  is  to  bo  pre- 
•<m\''A  that  either  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  Laivless,  or 
I'luta  tlie  How  of  wine  in  wliich  the  great  m.m  iiidulited  pretty 
freely,  the  projected  union  between  Knirland  and  lichind  wjia 
broiiched.  Lie  that  as  it  may,  many  uei'ks  did  not  p.iss  over 
before  Lawless  gave  vent  tu  his  lioiiB<t  indignaiii'i)  at  the 
pMJeot,  and  iiastciied  to  point  out  the  ruinous  cousei{uences 
to  tus  country  of  such  »  cinmection.  Tiiis,  his  tir.-it  essay  in 
|nii;ihleteeririg,  was  entitled,  Tkoiigliln  on  the  PrajfL-U-'l 
t'iwa,  and  had  an  immonse  success.     The  sale  of  copies  was 
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xtremel;  rapid,  aad  Mt.  U 
o  worthy  of  bis  notice  as  I 
laper  to  neutralize  its  effect, 
narked  man,  and  sncli  waa  tl 
iccession  to  the  popular  rar 
Kwition,  and  such  the  aniiet] 
hat  time  forward  Mr.  Lev 
pies,  to  whom  was  C()nfide<i 
lis  ever;  movement;  when  an 
rho  visited  him,  and  in  fad 
ising  to  his  l;ing  down,  his  e 
hat  the  man  who  waa  thus  A< 
ibjectionable  than  such  pasea^ 
tarnestl;  recommend  everj 
listincliona :  but  I  would  par 
)resent,  in  city,  county,  or 
slective  franchise,  to  instnic 
rith  all  their  might  so  disasti 
ID  QuioD.  This  will  be  the 
»>utitry,  and  to  counteract  tht 

or  every  freeman  should  know  that  tlie  Parliament  is  only  a 
lelegatioD  of  the  peoplei     The  people  speaking  thus  to  their 
'epresentatives  cannot  fail  to  be  obeyed ;  for  no  Parliament 
hat  sought  its  election  from  the  people  can  cease  to  obey  the 
'oice,  the  uncorrupted  Toice  of  its  electors."     This  is  not  the 
nnguage  of  a  rebel ;  never  was  a  more  constitaUenal  mode  of 
edress  pointed  out  than  this,  and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
his  sensible  and  temperate  advice  was  not  that  of  an  expeii^n- 
:ed  politician,  whose  sensibililies  have  been  blunted  bj  the 
larsh  realities  of  life,  but  of  a  very  young  and  enthusiastic  mui, 
rho  felt  that  bis  country's  liberties  and  interestti  were  tlireaten- 
id  by  unscrupulous  and  pov 
The  jealousy    with  which 
nent,  on  account  of  the  pan 
igainst  the  union,  was  infli 
»rt  which  he  took   in  the 
^tholic  Clergyman,  who  w: 
yConnor,  for  high  treason, 
daidstone  in  i.l<iS.    Gorer 
tbjpctionable  person,  to  be  d 
lependeuce  wnen  he  wrote 
>art  he  took  in  O'Coigly's  al 
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be  associated  iu  FumiYars  Iim,  oaused  them  to  loolc  upon  him 
$8  positively  dang^oas*  O'Coiglj  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
{irmer,  of  the  yeoman  class,  and  was  intended  for  the  church. 
Their  ill  fortune  had  located  his  family  in  Armagh,  the  very 
hot  bed  of  Orangeism,  and  the  O'Coiglys  presented  an 
excellent  mark  upon  which  that  party  could  wreak  their 
hatred  of  the  religion  of  the  family.  A  number  of 
Peep-of-Day  boys,  an  organised  banditti  of  orangemen, 
attacked  the  old  man's  house,  broke  open  the  doors,  smashed 
the  famiture  to  pieoes,  and  then  burned  them,  and  dragged  the 
old  man  and  his  wife  out  after  sacking  the  house.  The  aged 
woman  sank  lifeless  with  terror  before  the  ruffians,  who  with 
aiiiai«fs  pointed  at  her  hnsband's  head,  commanded  him  to 
abjare  the  errors  of  Bomanism.  Their  threats  were  ineffectual, 
yet  they  spared  the  old  man's  life,  and  retired  from  the  scene  of 
devastation.  In  vain  were  all  attempts  to  bring  the  offenders 
to  justice.  It  is  well  known  that  the  magistracy  of  the 
eoonty  were  all  of  the  opposite  religion.  Education  and  intel- 
ligence had  not  done  for  the  Protestant  Gentry  of  that  day, 
what  it  has  accomplished  for  most  of  those  of  the  present. 
Party  spirit  prevailed  over  every  thing,  and  a  complaint  by  a 
Catholic,  especially  if  against  an  orangeman  or  a  protestant, 
then  synonymous  terms,  would  be  scooted  by  tks  minuten 
^juatiee.  These  cruelties  and  outrages,  for  which  there  was 
oeitlier  redress  for  the  injured  nor  punishment  for  the 
offenders,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  young  (yCoigly  who  could 
have,  it  may  be  presumed,  but  lilile  attachment  to  a  constitu* 
tion  or  laws  which  left  unprotected  a  class  whose  only  offence 
was,  that  they  belonged  to  a  particular  religion. 

The  (yCoigly  family  was  broken  up,  and  the  young  clergy* 
man  who  was  distinguished  equally  for  the  propriety  of  his  life 
and  the  amiability  of  his  character,  took  refuge  in  flight  from 
a  country  where  he  was  exposed  to  such  outrage :  we  are 
lefl  in  considerable  doubt  as  to  his  movements  between 
the  occasion  of  the  wrecking  of  his  father's  house,  and  his 
arrest ;  it  is  enough  that  in  passing  through  London  for  the 
last  time,  on  his  way  to  Frande,  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Lawless,  who  with  that  liberality  and  kind- 
ness which  characterised  his  entire  life,  when  he  heard  the 
sad  story  of  O'Coigly's  early  days,  and  that  he  was  at  tl)e  time 
in  considerable  distress  for  want  of  money,  not  alone  assisted 
him  with  hia  parse, but  iuvited  him  to  bis  table.     We  know  not 
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far  O'Coiglv  wai  animated  with  treasonable  intents,  and  we 
safely  state,  that  no  overt  act  nf  bis  was  in  evidence,  and 
if  lie  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the  rule  of  Pritish  law 
li  says,  that  eveir  man  is  to  be  considered  innocent  nntil 
joiit  is  established,  O'Coigly  was  an  innocent  man,  bnt  be 
as  it  may,  Lawless  knew  nothing  of  his  secret  purposes, 
ich  there  were.  O'Coigly  was  arrested  at  Margate,  in 
aany  with  Arthur  O'Connor,  as  they  were  proceeding  to 
shippiTig  for  the  Trench  coast.  After  he  hud  been  arrested. 
tule  as  he  was  of  friende,  he  wrote  to  Lawless,  who  had 
re  showed  him  so  much  kindnet^s,  for  pecuniary  aid  ;  his 
al  was  not  in  vain.  Lawless  was  not  like  the  mas', 
J  to  associate  guilt  with  a  mere  accusation,  and  he  well 
r  the  efforts  which  would  be  made  to  put  out  of  the  way 
ibnosious  person  ;  he  responded  to  O'Coigly's  appeal, 
him  a  small  sum,  (he  was  then  depending  on  the  allow- 
made  him  by  his  father)  engaged  an  attorney  to  conduct 
jigly's  defence,  and  to  secure  his  services,  guaranteed 
he  should  be  paid. 

0  man  who  rejects  for  a  moment  on  this  passage  of  Lord 
curry's  Life,  we  care  not  what  or  how  violent  may  be  his 
ical  tendencies,  can  look  with  other  than  admiration  upoa 
conduct  ill  the  matter.  This  unfortunate  clergyman  waa 
cent,  as  far  as  Gloncurry  knew,  he  was  juat  the  peraon  to  be 
d  on, and  made  an  example  of  by  government,  who  could 
ole  themselves  with  the  thought,  that  if  he  were  not  guilty 
igh  treason,  he  was  a  disaffected  dangerous  kind  of  person ; 
5  was  little  doubt  but  that.1  conviction  could  be  procured, 
the  jury  could  not  go  very  far  wrong,  as  if  he  had  not 
ally  been  guilty  of  the  offence  laid  to  his  charge,  it  was 
y  he  would  before  long  engage  himself  in  some  treasonable 
ers.  lie  was  without  money,  without  friends.  O'Connor 
had  a  large  bar  retained  for  his  own  defence,  threw  bins 
plerely  aside ;  previous  and  subsequent  acts  of  the 
Tnment  shewed  the  danger  of  assisting  au  accused  person, 
to  render  assistance  to  a  man  in  his  situation,  was  not 
e  dictated  by  humanity,  but  deserving  of  the  highest 
iratioh  for  tlie  intrepidity  which  it  exhibited. 
''Connor,  O'Coigly  and  three  others  who  were,  as  it  was 
;ed,  connected  with  the  deputation  to  Trance,  were  tried, 
O'Coigly  alone  convicted.  Every  attempt  to  persuade 
ell  as  to  terrify  him  into  making  disclosarea  was  essayed. 
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bat  ia  vain ;  (yCoigly  either  had  nothing  to  tell,  or  would  not 
betray  whatever  secrets  bad  been  confided  to  him»  though  his 
life  might  be  purchased  by  actual  or  feigned  discoveries. 
Bt;fore  passing  from  this  incident  in  Lord  Cloncurry's  Life, 
we  shall  introduce  the  opinion  of  Lord  Holland,  as  to  the 
innocence  of  this  priest,  for  defending  whom  Lord  Cloncurry 
sutTered  so  mach  both  in  character  and  person. 

*'  O'Coigly  was  condemned  on  false  and  contradictory  evidence. 
I  do  not  mean  to  aver,  as  Lord  Thurlow  assured  me  he  did  to  Judge 
Buller,  who  tried  him,  that,  *  if  ever  a  poor  man  was  murdered  it  was 
O'Coigly,'  but  simply  to  allude  to  a  circumstance  which  in  the 
case  of  a  common  felon  would  probably  have  saved  his  life.  The 
Bow-street  Officer,  who  swore  to  finding  the  fatal  paper  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  remarked  in  court  the  foldinq'  of  the  paper  as 
tittJDg  that  pocket-book,  had  sworn  before  the  Privy  Council  that 
the  same  paper  was  found  hose  in  0'Coigly*s  great  coat,  and  I  think 
had  added  that  he  himself  had  put  it  into  the  pocket  book.  An  attorney 
of  the  name  of  Foulks.gave  ma  this  information,  and  I  went  with  it  to 
Mr.  Wickham,  then,  I  think,  under  secretary,  who  assured  me  that 
the  circumstance  should  be  carefully  and  cautiously  investigated  be- 
fore the  execution.  But  the  order  had  gone  down*  and  while  we  were 
conversing,  the  sentence  was  probably  executed." 

Lei  those  who  are  so  destitute  of  humanity  as  to  blame 
Lord  Cloncurry  for  assisting  to  defend  this  unfortunate  clergy- 
man, should  bear  in  mind  that  when  a  prisoner  who  is  indicted 
for  a  capital  offence,  is  from  poverty  unable  to  procure  legal 
assistance,  the  court  will  assign  counsel  for  his  defence, 
and  that  sach  is  now  the  well  settled  practicd,  at  least  in  this 
Goiintry. 

About  this  time  it  was  usual  for  a  number  of  young  Irishmen, 
who,Hkeall  not  interested  in  tlie  continuance  of  abuses,were  dis- 
satisfied with  thecondition  of  their  country,  to  assemble  in  a  kind 
of  club-room  in  I'urnival^s  Inn,  where  the  most  violent  of  the 
liberal  papers,  Tie  Press,  was  taken  in.      Many  English  men 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  occasionally  attended  to  hear  the 
the  news  and  discuss  the  positionand  prospects  of  the  movement 
party.  As  most  of  these  men  were  naturally  obnoxious  to  govern- 
ment, a  close  espionage  was  maintained  over  the  frequenters  of 
this  room,  in  which,  though  on  the  surface  it  appeared  its  habi- 
tofe  merely  came  to  pass  away  an  hour  in  chat,  there  was  reason 
to  believe  there  was  many  a  serious  and  dangerous  project 
broached,  Mr.  Lawless  was   one  of  this  knot,  and  possessmg 
many  sentiments  in  common  with  his  company,  and  as  wit  and 
wiue  were  discussed  as  freely  as  politics,  tliere  can  be  no 
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of  a  dioner  iavitatioD.  We  have  Lord  CIoDcurry's  word  for  the 
troth  of  this  last  statement.  The  course,  however,  adopted  by  go<- 
vermnent  with  Mr.  Lawless  established  the  falsity  of  the  two 
eha^es.  If  they  were  true  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
convicting  one  gainst  whom  appearances  and  associations  were 
so  strong ;  and  Pitt,  who  feared  not  to  strike  down  a  Fitz- 
gerald, and  Unshed  not  in  attempting  to  strip  the  orphan 
children  of  the  rebel  chief  of  their  patrimony,  who  afterwards, 
at  a  time  when  vengeance  and  not  precaution  must  have  been 
his  object,  subjected  Lord  Cloncurry  to  a  long  and  cruel  im- 
prisonmenti  Pitt  was  not  the  man  to  have  spared  Lawless, 
either  for  his  rank  or  his  connections,  if  he  could  have  proved 
these  charges  which  Mr.  Secretary  Wickham  so  flippantly 
makes  in  the  above  letter. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  arrest,    Mr.    Lawless    was 
oonducted  before  the  rrivy  Council  for  examination.  Amongst 
the  Councillors  present  were  the  Lord  Cliancellor  Lough- 
borough, afterwards  £arl  of  Kosslyn,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  William  Pitt.     Indignant  at  the  treatment  which  he  had 
reeeived,  Mr.  Lawless  declined  answering  any  questions  or 
giving  any  satisfaction  to  his  interrogators.     lie  was  remand- 
ed, and  although  an  intimation  was  made  to  him  that  he 
would  be  liberated  on  bail,   be  with    more    hauteur    than 
prudence  declined  the  offer,  replying  that  he  was  imprisoned 
without  any  reasonable  cause,  and  that  he  would  not  even 
by  implication  afibrd  grounds  for  justifying  the  arbitrary  con- 
duct of  the  government,  or  giving  a  color  to  their  suspicions. 
The  attempt  to  extort  information  from  him  was   repeated 
several  times,  but  all  without  effect,  and  when  it  was  found 
that  they  could  make  nothing  of   him  he   was  discharged, 
Mr.  Beeves,  one  of  the  Bow-street  magistracy,  who  was  a 
friend  of  his,  becoming  bail  for  his  appearance,  without,  how- 
ever, the  concurrence  or  approbation  of  Mr.  Lawless.     When 
he  was  informed  that  he  was  at  liberty,  Mr.  Lawless  hastened 
to  anticipate  any  insinuations  which  might  be  offered,  that  his 
silence  was  that  of  conscious  guilt,  and  that  he  was   afraid 
of  betraying  himself.     He  at  once  stated  to  the  Chancellor, 
candidly  and  fully,  everything  within  his  knowledge ;  his  con- 
science was  free  of  oflence,  and  his  statements  consequently 
tended  neither  to  criminate  himself  nor  any  other  person. 
He  admitted  having  been  a  member  of  the  society  of  United 
Iiidunen,  before  tiiat  body  had  rendered  themselves  offensive 
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to  the  law,  that  he  had  funiished  money  to  O'Coigly,  and 
the  nature  of  his  relBtions  with  him  and  his  connexion  with 
the  society  of  Turnivars  Inn.  The  matter  terminated  br 
Lord  Louj^hborougli  ns.snring  hira  that  he  was  to  be  consi- 
dered incautious  rather  than  criminal,  and  advising  him  to 
be  more  careful  for  the  future.  In  these  remarks,  both  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  Pitt  wlio  were  present  concurred. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  fasten  upon  the  ministers  by  his 
own  confession,  the  odium  of  having  imprisoned  au  unotfeud- 
ing  man  of  whose  innocence  he  was  fully  conscious. 

Although  only  three  weeks  in   confinement,  Mr.  Lawlesa's 
liealth  had  been  somewhat  impaired,  and  upon   his    release, 
he  set  out  on  an  equestrian  tour  through  England.     Amongst 
the  other  scenes  of  interest  or   gaiety  visited  by  hiin   was 
Scarborough,  at  that  time  one  of  tlie  most  fashionable  water- 
ing ])laccs  in    England.     Here  he    met   for  the  first  time. 
Miss  Ryal,  the  daugliter  of  an  eminent  Irish  banker.     The 
lady  was  possessed  of  considerable  charms,  both  of  mind  and 
person,  and  intimacy  soon  ri))ened  into  a  feeling  of  warmer 
attachment.      He  paid  his  addresses  to  the  lady,  was  accepted, 
and   as  far  as  her  fannly  was  concerned  everything  necessary 
for  their  union  was  satisfactorily  arranged.      Mr.    Lawless^ 
however,  had  considerable  difliculty  in  obtaining  his  father's 
consent  to  the    match.      After  a    lengthy    and    protracted 
correspondence,  and  the  interference  of  several    friends   in 
favor  of  Mr.  Lawless*s  views,   au    unwilling  consent    was 
obtaideil  from   his  Lordship,  on  the    condition  of  Lawieas 
keeping  his  terms  and  being  called;  to  tba  bar.     I4  was  not, 
however,  until  early  in   the    summer  of  1799,    that  Lord 
Cioncurry  consented  to  his  sou's  marriage,  and  the  period  at 
which  all  obstacles  were  to  be  at  an  end  was  approaching,  when 
an  event  beyond  all  human  expectation  iiiterfered  to  blast  his 
hopes — he  was  arrested  on  the  14th  of  April,  1799,  on  a  war- 
rant issued  bv  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  committed  to  the 
tower,  wjiere  he  was  detained  for  two  years. 

The  rebeUion  in  Ireland  had  been  crushed  with  a  sanguinarj 
ferocity,  such  only  as;  we  read  of  in  tl^  darker  ages.  A 
great  Qbsta<>le  to.  the  prime  object  of  Pitt's  ambition,  "The 
Union,"  Ivad  been  removed — the  public  spirit  had  been 
crushed ;  and  there  being  nothing, to  fear  from  popular  manifes- 
tations, there  remained  butone  thing  further  necessary  to  secure 
majorities  iu  the,  tM'oJipusqs.af.  the.  Irish  ParliameiU*     The 
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shameless  briberj,  tlie  traflSc  in  placed,  pensions  and  titles,  by 
which  this  was  etfected,  are  too  notorious  to  require  a  single 
liue  of  detail.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  in  an  age  when  poli- 
tical corruptii;ii  was  so  rife,  and  when  opinions  upon  this  sub- 
ject were  so  much  less  strict  tlian  those  of  our  day,  such  extensive 
measures  of  demoralization  were  found  necessary,  and  that  so 
many  resisted  every  temptation.  There  were  a  few  who, 
as  ministers  feared,  could  neither  be  bribed  nor  intimidated,  and 
of  these  was  Lawless.  His  influence  and  example  miglit 
materially  assist  the  national  party ;  no  precaution  to  insure 
success  was  to  be  sp  ired,  and  a  paltry  and  disgraceful  spite 
for  ins  opposition  to  tlie  minister's  favourite  jToject  was  to  be 
gratified.  Lawless  wa.s  consequently  arrested,  and  his  impri- 
sonment was  embittered  by  a  refusal  of  comforts  and  neces- 
saries, which  displayed  a  petty  malignity,  which  is  almost 
incredible.  Few  men  have  passed  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
lawless  during  his  imprisonment,  fewer  still,  without  becoming 
mi;^anthropes  or  maniacs.  Heir  to  a  peerage  and  noble  fortune, 
reared  in  luxury,  he  found  himself  immured  without  the  means 
of  seeking  refuge  from  sorrow  either  in  society  or  books; 
lie  had  not  even  the  means  of  communicating  freely 
with  bis  friends  or  family.  The  effect  of  his  imprison- 
ment on  his  betrothed  wife  was  fatal.  She  saw  that 
evety  entreaty  for  his  liberation  was  in  vain,  that  his 
beaitii,  always  delicate,  was  breaking — the  blow  was  too 
heavy — she  languished  for  a  short  time,  and  died  of  a  broken 
lieart.  His  father  used  every  exertion  to  procure  his  release 
in  vain ;  hia  prayers  were  m6t>  either  by  an  offensive  neglect, 
or  au  equally  cruel  official  reply,  which  meant  nothing,  and 
the  decUning  old  man  was  hurried  to  his  grave,  by  the  cruelty 
inflicted  on  his  son, and  the  indignity  with  which  he  was  treateij. 
Valentine  Lawless  succeeded  to  his  title  and  property,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  again  waa  relief  solicited^  but  still  in 
vain.  His  extensive  propei'ty  was  going  to  ruin,  and  but  for 
the  energy  of  his  uoble  sister,  Charlotte^  his  affairs  would  have 
been  involved  in  inextricable  confusion.  At  length  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1801,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  which  had 
empowered  ministers  to  detain  him  in  custody,  expired.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  obtain  its  renewal,  and  consequpntly 
oa  the  3cd  of  March,  IBOl,  Lord  Cloncurry,  on  giving  per- 
sonal bail  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,  and  two  sureties  in 
U,000  eachj  was  liberated.  Rank  and  fortune  were  his^but  wtmt 
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Abt.  VIL-r-THfi  MILITIA  AND  THE  LINE. 

L  Jet9  15tt  andlQeA  liotoria,  CkapierbQ:  11  fh  Vktoria, 
Chapters,  18,  16, 107,  and  others  bein§  the  Acts  of  Par *^ 
liament,  Begulating  the  present  Militia  FMahUahment 
of  the  United  KittgdovM* 

2.  War  Office  Circulars  of  March,  1855.  Being  those  "Relate 
hg  to  The  Militia. 

Startling  aud  terrible  as  have  been  the  incidents  of  the 
Choiean  liixpedition,  tl^j  liave  as  jet  but  barely  awakened 
tbe  Euglish  public  mind  to  the  fact  tliat  we  are  in  a  state 
of  war.  Tbe  lofig,  long  peace--— tbe  many  instances  in  which 
the  gathering  of  storo)  clouds  in  tbe  political  atmosphere 
dissipated  and  passed  awaj  without  explosion — tlie  bug^ 
sclf-contejitment  which  En^and's  commercial  prosperity^  aud 
the  adulation  it  won  for  ber^  from  foceiga  visitants  and 
writers,  had  tei^ded  to  foster  aud  augment — all  have  contri- 
butes! to  lull  b^f  pepple  into  a  fklse  security,  and  to  render 
it  difficult  fur  them  XuUy  to  ^eahse  even  now  the  fact,  that 
tbeic  triumphs  of  peace  arjS  interrupted,  and  that  hard  bIows» 
and  stern  and ,  bloody,  and  wid&wa^tiug  coutentiou  in  armfi 
are  displacing^  andrepl^f^g>  ilie  pacific  strivings,  and  g^iur 
ful  and  accumulating  enterprizes  of  trade.  .  , 

When  this  has  been  and  is  the  case — as  any  one  with  the 
most  ordinary  opportunities  of  knowing  the  English  mind 
will  at  once  admit  it  to  be — there  is  no  longer  mucli  room  to 
wonder  at  the  defects  and  blunders  so  notoriously  and 
lamentably  manifested  in  our  military  arrangements.  It  was 
bat  natural  that  a  state  of  things  so  entirely  unexpected  and 
undreamt  of,  should  not  have  been  prepared  for ;  and  that 
on  the  contrary,  even  the  ordinary  miUtary  establishment  of 
tlie  country  should  have  become  the  object  of  cavil  and  at- 
tack, by  reason  of  its  apparent  want  of  necessity  aud  indis- 
putable expense. 

We  shall  not  stop  here  to  enquire  and  determine  to  what 
degree  that  kind  of  dilettante  republicanism,  so  often  notice- 
able in  the  sayings  and  doing  of  the  potential  middle  classes 
of  England  has  contributed  to  stimulate  the  attacks  in  ques- 
tion, and  to  render  them,  partially  indeed,  but  still  only  too 
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inmrrection. 
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for  lier  to  have  dispenaed  with  the  presenoe  of  her  regular 
array — the  battle  of  Waterloo  would  not  have  occurred — 
the  Prussians  would  have  bean  beaten  in  detail— the  junction 
of  the  Russians  and  Austriaus  prevented,  and  the  whole 
face  and  destinies  of  Eurc^  would  have  been  changed,  and 
certainlj  to  the  disadvantage  and  heavy  detriment  of  Great 
Britain. 

No  warning  however,  was  taken  from  this  narrow  escape,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  and  shall  presently  have  to  shew 
more  in  detail.  Meantime  it  cannot  he  out  of  place  here  to 
give  a  brief  summary  of  the  histc^y  of  the  militia  force  uf 
these  countries,  in  illustration  of  the  statements  and  arguments 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  and  several  of  which  are 
beginning  to  re-appear,  in  the  reports  and  speeches^  and  in 
the  leading  article  columns  of  newspapers,  in  our  own  day. 

We  are  not  about  to  waste  time  with  a  dissertation  on  the 
early  military  systems  established  in  England  by  the  Danes, 
Saxons,  and  Normans.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  most 
autliorities  are  now  agreed^  in  considering  the  ancient  "  Fyrd'' 
of  the  Saxons  as  the  first  foundation  of  oar  army.  According 
to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  Bise  and  Frogrem  of  the 
EnglUh  CommonweaUhy  this  '*  Fyrd''  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  levy  in  arms,  of  all  classes  of  subjects,  in  the  field,  under 
penalties  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  each.  This 
system  was  modified  and  regukited  in  some  of  its  parts  by 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  King  Edward  tlie  Cmifes^on  The 
Norman  conquest  superadded  the  institution  of  a  feudal  army, 
famished  by  the  tenants  of  Knights^  fees :  which  really  had 
some  of  the  features  of  the  modern  system  of  a  standing  army, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  those  composing  the  array  remained  for 
long  periods  together  in  arms^  and  received  a  money  remune- 
ration, or  regular  pay.  But  the  old  Saxon  "  FyrcV''  was  not 
the  less  carefully  kept  up  with  its  limited  and  periodical  terms 
of  service,  and  its  annual  ^*  exhibitions  of  arms''  of  the  nature 
of  the  '•  wappenschaw,*'  so  graphically  described  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  admirable  Old  Mortality. 

Attempts,  happily  unsuccessful,  were  made  from  time  to 
lime  in  the  long  interval  of  centuries  from  the  Normnn 
Conquest  down  to  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  to  destroy  the 
aeparatcd  and  independent  character  of  this  '*  Fynr  or 
*'  militia"  force,  and  blend  it  with  the  regularly  hired  and  paid 
forces  of  the  crown.    But  the  stubborn  constitutional  spirit 
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of  England  steadily  le 
carerully  embodied  pr 
I'.nrliatnent.  Thus  wt 
H'liJch  declares  that 
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other  than  those  whc 
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In  the  5th  year  of 
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sumcd  by  the  "Con 
had  from  time  to  tin 
military  authority  by 
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foreign  invasioD,  and 
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eimctroents  in  question.  Bat  ihioBgh  sotne  inadvertence  the 
repeal  of  these  acts  also  indaded  the  repeal  of  the  power 
which  they  declared  to  be  in  the  monarch  of  these  realms  to 
command  the  military  array  of  the  country.  And  on  some  of 
those  powers  being  used  by  Charles  the  First  in  the  issue  (rf 
commissions  of  lieutenancy  and  otherwise,  the  Long  Parliament 
eagerly  raised  and  maintained  the  argument^  that  those  powers 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  command  of  the  militia  could 
only  be  rightfully  assumed  and  exercised  by  the  King,  with 
the  consent  and  permission  of  Parliament.  On  this  among 
other  weighty  constitutional  points,  the  bloody  issue  of  the 
Civil  War  was  joined. 

Serjeant  Stephen,  in  his  New  Chmmentaries  on  the  Lawji 
of  England,  Sd  Edition,  1853,  p.  570,  thus  epitomizes  the 
resumption  by  the  Crown  of  the  position  from  which  it  was 
forced  in  the  wild  tempest  that  overwhelmed  its  holder  in 
1649,  and  flung  the  crown  itself  down  in  the  dust  for  years, 
under  the  feet  of  an  ambitious  and  successful  soldier. 

"  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Seconds  when 
Uic  military  tenures  were  abolished,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
ascertain  the  power  of  the  militia,  to  recognize  the  sole  right 
of  the  Crown  to  govern  and  command  them,  and  to  put  the 
whole  into  a  more  regular  method  of  military  subordination  ; 
and  the  order  in  which  the  militia  now  stands  by  law  is  prin- 
cipally built  upon  the  statutes  which  were  then  enacted.  It 
is  true  the  two  last  of  them  are  repeated  ;  (13  and  14  Car.  2, 
c.  3,  and  15  Car.  2,  c  4)  but  many  of  ijieir  provisions  are 
re-enacted  with  the  addition  of  some  new  regulations  by  the 
present  militia  laws ;  the  general  scheme  of  which  is  to  disci- 
pline at  stated  periods  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  country, 
a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  county,  chosen 
either  by  voluntary  enlistment  or  by  lot  for  five  years,  and 
officered  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  deputy  heutenants  and 
other  persons  witli  a  certain  qualification  in  point  of  property, 
nnder  a  commission  from  the  Crown/' 

The  words  of  th6  statutes  of  Charles  the  Second  were — 
"That  the  sole  supreme  government,  command  and  disposition 
of  the  militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  ail 
forts  and  places  of  strength  is,  and  by  tlie  laws  of  England 
ever  was,  the  undoubted  right  of  His  Majesty  and  his  lloyal 
Predecessors/' 

These  Acts  then  went  on  to  provide  for  the  levying  of  the 
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militia  by  the  Lientenants  and  De] 
system  tney  established,  or  re-esta 
the  main  groundwork  of  theMilitii 
lu  its  details,  however,  it  has  b 
altered  and  amended  b;  nearly  fifty 
about  twenty  date  from  the  reig 
Sovereign. 

Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  det 
it  is  suilicent,  as  regards  the  exis 
state  what  follows. 

By  the  Act  16th  and  16th  Vict 
Her  Majesty  is  empowered,  by  ad 
to  raise  and  keep  up  in  England  a 
thousand  privates  of  militia ;  whic 
or  imminent  danger  thereof,  she  mi 
of  120,000— the  enrolment  to  bi 
the  power  of  resorting  to  the  Balloi 

By  the  17th  Victoria,  chap.  13, 
call  out  and  embody  the  militia  of 
ever  a  state  of  war  exists,  witi 
conditions  of  the  danger  of  fon 
rebellion. 

By  the  17th  Viclflria,  chapter 
cause  to  be  raised  and  embodied  1 
to  serve  as  the  militia  of  that  kingd 

By  Ibe  17th  Victoria,  chapter  li 
to  raise  30,000  privates  to  serve  a: 
And  the  four  Acts  we  have  menti 
ment  of  these  forces  by  voluntary « 
ed,  however,  the  power  of  resort 
ballot,  in  case  of  necessity. 

In  the  short  Session  of  Decern 

?$eA,    enabling   Her   Majesty 

ilitia  Kegiments  volunteering  ti 
in  any  of  her  Majesty's  Colonial  Po 
abroad. 

Under  these  Acts  the  following] 
List,  according  to  the  latest  return 
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lOtfa.  TlM  West  SuffoUL 
11th.  The  2nd  Royal  Surrey. 
Uth.  East  York. 

13th.  North    Hampahire;  also,  Hampshire 
Artillery,  and  Hants  (IsU  of  Wl^t) 
Artillery. 
14th.  The  East  Essex. 
Dth.  The  Devon  Artillery. 
16th.  The  Ist  .Somersetshire. 
17th.  RoyAl  Westmorland  Light  Inftntry. 
l»th.  Bedftird  Light  Infiintry. 
19th.  The  West  Esmz, 
20th.  Ist  Rojal  Surrey. 
SIst  2nd  West  York  Regiment 
32nd.  North  York  Rifles. 
J3rd  RoTai;South  GloucestcrLlght  IniJuitry. 
24th.  Royal  Caermarthen  Rifles. 
itth.  Soath  Devon. 
y«th.  The  Leicester  Regiment. 
27th.  The  Northumberland  Light  Infantry ; 
also  the  Northumberland  ArtlQery. 
The    latter     Regiment,    however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  yet 
embodied,  or  called  oat. 
tdth.  The  Royal  Fembrokesliii-e  Artillery. 
29th.  The  Royal  South  Lincoln  Regiment. 
30th.  The  Hertfordshire  Regiment. 
SUt.  Royal  Brecknock  Rifles. 
33nd  Royal  FliuUhire. 
SSni.  Royal  Wiltshire. 
34th.  Suffolk  Artillery. 
3&th.  The  Royal  Bucks,  or  the  King's  Own. 
Kth.  The  1st  and  9nd  Warwickshire  Regi- 
ments. 
Srth.  The  West  Kent  Light  Inlkntry. 
ttth.  The  Duke    of   Comwail's  Rangers; 
also,  the  9nd  Cornwall  Rifle  Regi- 
ment (not  yet  embodied). 
S9th.  The  1st  or  West  Norfolk. 
40th.  The  2nd,  or  East  Norfolk;  also,  the 

Norfolk  Artilleiy. 
41st  The  1st  or  East  Devon. 
42nd.  The  Donset  Ri^bnent 
48rd.  The  South  Hants  (not  embodied). 
44th.  Royal  Glamorganshire  Light  Inflmtry. 
4Mb.  1st  Royal  Lancashire,    or  Duke  of 
Lancaster's  Own ;  also,  the  4th  and 
0th  Royal  Lmeaster,  and  the  Royal 
Lancashire  Artillery.  A  6th  and  7th 
have   recently   been     added   and 
embodied,  bnt  without  the  designa- 
tion of  **  Royal."    The  2nd  and  8rd 
Royal   Lancaafatre    are  numbered 
lower  down. 
4ftk.  Boyal  DenMfiwhtre  Blflet. 
47th.  The  Second  Somersetshire  Regiment 
40th.  The  Northainptonablre. 
49th.  The   East    Kent;   also,    the    Kent 

ArliUery. 
WCh.  Royal  Radnorahire  Rifles, 
(lit  Oxfotdshlre. 
(2od.  The  Herefordshire. 
Unl.  Royal  Sussex  Lfkht  Infkntry. 
Mth  The  ^iropehlre  Regiment- 
94th.  Royal  Westminster  Middlesex  Regi- 
ment 
Mtk,  Royal  Carnarvon. 
t7th.  Royal  Montgomeryshire. 
Hth.  Edmondton  Royal  Middlesex. 
Mth,  Nottingham    or     Royal    Sherwood 
^^     Foresters. 
^  Bofti  Merioneth  Rifles. 
41it  Royal  Anglceea  Light  Infkntry. 


62nd.  Derby  Regiment 

68rd   Isle  of  Wight  Light  Inflmtry. 

64th.  Royal  Cardigan  Rifles. 

65th.  Royal  East  Middlesex. 
66th.  Kings  Own  Stafl^ordshliv. 
67th.  Worcester. 
68th.  Cambridgeshire. 
69th.  Royal  North  Gloucestershire. 
70th.  County  Carlow  Regiment. 
71st,  County  Fermani^^h  Regiment. 
72nd.  Kirkcudbright  Light  Infantry. 
73rd.  Berwick,  Ac.,  Repiraent 
74th.  Royal  Lanarkshire. 
75th.  Armagh  County. 
76th.  Inverness,  Ac^  Regiment. 
77th.  Royal  North  Down  County. 
78th.  Flfeshlre  Regiment 
79th.  Antrim  Queen  s  Own  Royal  Rifles. 
80th.  Royal  Tyrone, 
yist.  Dumfries,  Ac,  Regiment 
82nd  County  Mayo  (South) 
8drd.  Or  2ud  Tower  Hamlets'  Regiment. 
84th,  Tlpperary,  or   Duke   of    Clareiicf's. 
S^^th.  Prince    of  Wales'  Royal    Longt'urd. 
86th.  Royal  Perth. 

87th,  South  Cork  Regiment  Light  lofkntry: 
88th.  KUdare  Regiment. 
89th.  Abenleen shire. 
SH)th.  Stirlingshire,  Ac  ,  Regiment 
9l8t    Gal  way  Regiment. 
92nd.  Wicklow  Regiment. 
93rd.  Roscommon  Uegimeut. 
94th   Clare  Regiment 
95th.  Londonderry  Regiment  of  Artillery. 
96th.  Rosa  and  Caithness  Regiment- 
97th.  King's  Own  Light  Infantry  (Middle- 
sex). 
98th.  King's  County  Reghnent. 
99th.  Wexford  County. 
100th.  Royal  Dnblin  City  Regiment. 
lUlst  Cavan  Ligtit  Infantry. 
102nd.  Prince  of  Wales'  Donegal  County. 
IMIrd.  Limerick  City 
104th.  Queen's  County  Regiment 
100th.  Korfar,  Ac,  liuglnient. 
106th.  Royal  London, 
107th.  Kerry  County. 
108th.  Louth  County, 
100th.  Dublin  County. 
UOth.  atv  of  Cork, 
lllth.  Leitrim. 
112rh.  South  Down. 
ll£tth.  2nd  Duke  of  Lancaster's  Own. 
Il4th.  Westmeatli  Regiment. 
IlStiii.  Prince  Regent's  Royal  Ayrshire. 
116th.  Royal  North  Cork  Rifles. 
117th  Arg}ie  Kegiment. 
Ii8th.  Koyal  Cornwall  and  Devon  Miners 

Light  Infantry. 
UOth.  Koyal  Meath. 
12(nh.  North  Mayo. 
121st  Monaghan. 
122nd. 

123rd  Itoyal  Limerick  County- 
124th.  Sligo  Regiment. 
125th.  8rd  Royal  Lancashire. 
126th.  Edinburgh. 
127th.  Kilkenny. 
128th.  Waterford  Artillery. 
129th.  Renfrew. 
ISOtb. 

(Besides  Uie  Channel  Islands  MUltia.) 
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The  streogtb  or  nunierical 
he  foregoing  list,  we  have  n< 
ftve  with  regard  to  ao  few  o 
o  observe  upon  the  subject. 
Any  person  who  looks  ov 
many  Regiments  of  the  line 
Ooitntg,  Jetignatiotu  as  mani 
lome  fpw  cases,  the  numbers 
he  Northamptonshire  Uilil 
he  Militia  Roll,  and  the  48t 
'  the  48th,  or  Northampton! 
Dajority  of  cases,  however, 
lie  names  are  similar ;  the 
liih  local  designations,  were 
rhose  titles  they  bear,  and 
lumbers  betweeu  them,  and  < 
;reat  measure,  accidental. 

From  a  work  entitled  7] 
Oavali-i/  Aniii/  LUt.  By  Ati 
'n  Her  Majesty' t  seventy-gee 
7omet  in  the  U^rid^e  li& 
^ke  the  following  record  of 
rith  the  militia  (luring  the  I 
ion,  some  13  years  previoi 
iame.  As  that  force,  from  il 
lent  war  is  beginning  to  assi 
ilways  attends  alliances,  an 
if  a  European  straggle,  is  lik 
mportance  ere  long,  in  the 
erverof  current  events;  wliai 
let  before  many  months,  p 
elevancy,  and  is,  at  any  rate, 
inxMAKTofthe  general  ordera 
1793  to  1816,  with  reference  i 
ments  of  Militia,  &iid  volunte 
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The  general  orders  issued  fro 
ipiine  of  the  Militia.     In  1793, 
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to  provide  themselves  with  Camp  Equipage — 1793:  General  order, 
graotiDg  certain  allowance  of  baggage  and  forage  money  to  officers 
of  Militia,  at  the  following  rate : —  a  Colonel,  baggage  and  forage 
money  £S5  per  annum — liieutenant  Colonel,  £30 — Major  £25— 
Captain,    £20.     Forage  [allowance    for  officers*  horses  when   en- 
camped —  a  Colonel^  9  horses— Lieutenant  Colonel,  7— ^Major,  5 — 
Captain,  3 — Captain  Lieutenant,  2.    A  circular,  dated.  War  office, 
18th  September,    1793,  respecting  pay:— -pay  for  Serjeant  Major 
and  Quartermaster  Serjeant,  Is.  6d.«-^Serjeant,  Is. — Corporal  and 
Drummer,  8d. — Private,  8d.    Total  of  a  Private's  pay  and  pecu- 
niary allowances : — Pay,  £9  2s.  6d.  per  annum — Bread,  £2  58.   7  d. 
for  necessaries,    £\   58.4id — ^total,  i^l2  13s.  6d-     1795— Several 
men  of  the  Oxford  Begimeut  of  Militia  were  tried  by  Court  Mar- 
tial,  for  mutiny,  and  found  guilty — two  were  executed — one  received 
1500  lashes — ^one,  1000 — one,  500  lashes.     A   general   order   was 
issued  this  year,  permitting  the  men  of  the  Militia  to  assist  the  far- 
mers  to  thresh  the  corn,  as  also,  several  orders  to  regulate  the  price 
of  bread,  meat,  and  necessaries.     1796 — A  general  order  was  issued, 
ordering  the  Militia  while  embodied,  to  be  subjected  to  the  articles 
of  war,  Courts  Martial,  &c.,  the  same  as*  in  the  Begular  Forces. 
General  order — The  names  of  officers  and  Corps  of  Militia,  published 
by  War  office  authority.     General  order — "  No  resignation  will  be 
aeeepted  at  this  critical  time."  1797 — A  general  order  for  returns  to 
be  made  of  the  accommodations  and  prices  of  provisions  at  the  various 
quarters,  for  the  use  of  the  Militia,  to  be  sent  to  the  War  office, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  Koads,  Bridges,  Ferries,   &c. 
1797— CJeneral  order :— The  Militia  to  be  increased  bv  a  supple- 
mentary Battalion,  to  1,000  rank  and  file — ^general  order,  relative 
to  the  ba^age  and  marches  of  the  army :  a  very  important  order, 
shewing  how  an  enemy  should  be  attacked,   and  prevented  from 
invading  the  country,  &c.     1798,    Feb. — General  order: — A  sup- 
plementary Militia  to  be  embodied  and  added  to  the  Regiments  of 
Militia — General  order,  April,  1798: — The  supplementary  Militia- 
meaareto  have  the  option  of  enlisting  into  the  Line  ;  the  Officers  to 
use  their  influence  with  the  men  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Line  ; 
they  are  to  receive  for  so  doing,  7  guineas  bounty.     The  men  to 
serve  during  the  war,  and  6  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace,  and  not  to  be  liable  to  serve  out  of  Europe.     Several  gericral 
orders  between  April  and  October,  respecting  the  embodiment  of 
the  supplementarv  Militias  with   the  Militia  Regiments,  augmen- 
tations and  des^bntion  of  the  Officers,  &c.      1807 — At  a  general 
Court  Martial — one  more  sentenced  to  receive  500  lashes,  for  bein;^ 
abientfrom  June,  1806,  to  April,  1807.     1809— General  order:— 
The  men  of  the  local  Militias  not  to  be  tampered  with  to  enlist  into 
tbe  Line — in  one  Regiment  this  year,  2,800  lashes  were  inflicted  ;  no 
other  punishment  awarded  but  corporal  punishment.     1810 — Gene* 
ral  order: — Men  of  those  Militia  Regiments  that  have  not  completed 
their  quota  of  volunteers  to  the  regular  army,  are  at  liberty  to  enlist 
into  the  1st  Royals,  or  any  other  Regiment  they  may  desire.     1811, 
Jttly  9th — General   order— Empowering  Lieutenants,    or    Deputy 
lAeutenants  of  Coooties,  Colonels,  &c.,  of  Militia,  to  raise  volunteer:^ 


'"'  '"^  •»»  T«,  M,. 


-   The  48th,  or  Khlm«   "*,?.  "^  *'™nce.  '"*''  *•»«  Duke  of 

the  officers   n««^         .    .*°®  ^^nd,  or  n«-kS^^  "^  *  bod?  for 

in  the  3?dXTisra^i^«'««*"«d;^L2rr''°^-£^'o^^ 


'hich  ended  in  the  tL.i  j?""'"  °f  Vineear  Hni^/""^"*'  ^^S^y 
®9'1>,   OP  Ahewii      u.  **•  <'«Persion  of  t^^  "'"'  «^«ne  21,  1798 

mook  the  totn  o7r^  f?'  ^'"h  Kebellion  ^„"f'  ^'l^icWow  Re- 
t^e  same  «o„Th  thh,  R  "•  """"^  ^""^  th!^,^^  on  J„„  34,  ,7^^^ 
Hill,  killed  nearly  inS^""?'  attacked  400O  rJh  1  **"  **>«  =^6th  of 
Suantity  of  "toriC  ^'  ""'^  *<>ok  M  pi«,e/ „/  *'"  "*"  Kilcoraney 
k-8thrirth"R;J„l^f''V  or  LoSdrde"V'S"!?_-«' »  "-^? 


town  of  IW.       ?  "'"»  of  thi.  Beirimint'..  ^  ^2"?*»*  *'  Vinegar 
The  IMrt   rR    "■•^-  "^°'««t  succe«fufly  defended  the 

«ke  reb^L  .t  tT''  ^«?'n'ent,  served  in  th«'r  -^J*^  ''*"^"'^'  o'  ^"""6 
»o«.  J^ne  ^  ^''^^  ^»«''«.  County  Wex5o.H''i^**'''''"°°'  «"g'««l 

*«  Sr  i^r^r  •'■•j'*"*'  '^*'>-«  Presemfd^wUh""  ""?  ^^f-*^** 
Beeim-nf  *'/  "'•averr  at  Rosa       'tk     i«?  ^'*"  commissions  in 

^'S  of  %r"i^  '»««n^sU  itself  h/  '  ''*''  ^'"""'^''  ^'^^ 

«P«S^  '?*.'  27  kiileS  and  40  tn^  ^P;,'  'l^®>  '"'o  STigo: 
WW.  ♦^^b"*  Lieutenant  wound«H  "  '"".""^e^  5  the  colonel.  Ihe 
ti«  TV*  C'"""'^''  «nd  rebeTs  about ';?"\V*"t*'"*"*  »"<»  one  ensign 
«  ofl!-.^'.'  ^'ment  has  alio  W  *l  <*o?b?e  that  number  of  casnSl- 
S^tfc'"  'he  corps  become  aftl.  *  d'stinguished  honor  of  seeing 
If'^'^tlsb  army:  for  lTa  A^**'^T*'"**»  ""^  o*"  t»»o  first  general! 

n  ®.°„''^  '■»  the  Limer^k**^°"??  commenced  his  milit«.f  c^7j; 

««  iMth,  or  Hoval  I  n!.!r      n^  -Kegiment  of  Militia.       ' 
7?.'?  in  the  su^/Jtl;L°"i°?  «fpJ««"t.  performed  very  v.W.,:. 
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In  1814,  a  similir  vote  of  thdiliks  to  4t»  BkilklB  iras  adopted  hj 
the  House  of  L«orcb»  nenine  AaieotMnfe^ 

The  HouM  of  Commoasf  on  the  6tb  of  April  180f2,  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  militiay  for  *  the  seasonable  and  meritorious  service 
rendered  to  their  king  and  country/ 

On  the  6th  of  Ju)j,  the  Commons  P*<Md  another  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  milfitia — *  embodied  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  daring  the 
war  for  their  services.' 

And  having  thus  several  timea  recorded  its  approbation  of, 
and  made  its  acknowledgm^ts  to  the  militaa  of  the  country, 
the  Hoase  of  Commons  proceeded  the  moment  the  war  was 
over,  to  get  rid  of  that  ftrrcc'  asr  fbsl  as  possible,  and  never 
rested  until  the  effort  was  so  comrietely  successful  that  when 
the  panic  of  an  invasion  came  over  England  a  few  years  ago  on 
the  accession  of  a  Bonaparte  to  the  head  of  the  government 
of  France,  it  was  found  necessary  to  set  about  re-constructing 
the  militia  altogether,  from  the  very  foundations,  nothing  of 
it  remaining  but  a  few  old  pursy,  corpulent  veterans,  calling 
themselves  Serjeants,  some  sexagenarian  subalterns,  who  had 
retained  their  antiquated  red-Coats  to  wear  at  levees  and 
drawing-rooms,  and  a  few  gentlemen  of  higher  nonkinal  rrtnk; 
who  having  been  bom  since  their  regiments  were  disembodied, 
had  never  even  got  as  far  as  the  balance  step,  and  knew  very 
far  less  of  military  matten  than  they  did  of  quarter  sessions 
kw,  and  the  business  of  a  grand  juryman. 

There  were  some  omissions  and  mistakes  in.  detmls  of  tlio 
record  we  have  transcribed  just  now,  which  we  have^  so  far 
as  the  means  of  doing  so  were  attainable,  endeavoured  to 
supply  and  correct  in  the  proper  place.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired^  that  the  task  of  collecting  a  fuller  and  more  entirely 
accurate  record  of  the  kind  were  taken  up  by  some  properly 
quahfied  person,  having  leisure  and  opportunities  for  the 
task.  The  older  officers,  and  the  adjutants  of  the  regi- 
ments embodied,  would  no  doubt  readily  furnish  what  infor- 
mation  might  be  in  their  possession ;  and  we  imagine  there 
could  be  very  little  difficulty  in  finding  in  every  corps  some 
officer  or  officers  having  its  honor  sufficiently  at  heart  to 
impel  him  or  them  to  use  their  county  influence  in  procuring 
whatever  might  be  wanting  from  his  or  their  county  records, 
to  complete  the  record  in  each  case. 

The  little  historical  sketch  which  we  have  given  insertion 
to,  is  suiBicient  however  to  prove,  that  during  the  course  of 
the  war,  not  only  did  the  militia  of  the  three  kingdoms  per- 
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essential  importance  to  Iceep  faith  with  the  soldier  in  all  cases,  as  it 
tends  to  confirin  his  confidence  in  those  bv  whom  he  is  employed, 
and  reconciles  him  to  a  cheerful  discharge  of  the  dnties  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  and  therefore,  although  I  cannot  recognise  any  claim  of  right 
on  the  part  of  anj  maain  your  regiment)  enrolled  previously  to  the 
1 2th  of  May  1664,  to  a  release  from  his  engagement,  I  have  to 
desire  that  you  will  cause  all  such  men  to  be  re-attested  for  the 
completion  of  their  five  years*  engagement,  with  an  offer  of  an 
additional  and  immediate  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  to  all  such  as 
shall  consent  to  such  re-attestation.  All  men  who  refuse  to  be 
re-attested,  may  on  the  completion  of  their  term  of  service  of  fifty- 
six  days,  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  respective  homes  on  leave 
of  absence;  but  they  will  be  required  to  attend  the  regiment  for 
fifty-six  days  in  every  year,  nntil  the  expiration  of  their  original 
engagement.  Ton  are  further  authoriaed  to  discharge  altogether 
any  married  men  (with  large  families)  so  enrolled*  whose  presence 
may  be  esaentialW  required  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
sach  families.  Under  the  above  act  of  grace  there  will,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  excellent  spirit  hitherto  shown  by  the 
militia,  in  coming  forward,  not  only  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
hut  in  volunteering  for  foreign  service,  be  but  few  men  who  would 
wish  to  diacontinoe  their  embodied  service. — I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  Panmube. 

To  the  Officer  commanding-^^Hegiment  of  Militia.  ** 

The  vulgar  proverb  says,  ''ablofc  is  uot  a  blot  till  it  is 
hit" — and  the  governinent  and  their  law  officers  took  care 
to  be  most  prudently  silent  upon  their  blunder,  until  what 
they  doubtless  considered  very  intrusive  and  importunate 
"  interpellations'*  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  called 
their  attention,  and  that  of  all  parties  interested,  to  it ;  certainly 
those  *'  interpellations''  were  most  inconvenient  and  trouble- 
some, and  the  results  of  the  step  to  which  they  compelled 
the  military  authorities  have  been  little  short  of  very  disas- 
trous. But  at  the  same  time,  for  the  very  reason  assigned 
by  the  Secretary  for  War  himself  in  his  Second  Circular  just 
quoted,  it  was,  after  all,  really  the  >moat  prudent  as  well  as 
most  equitable  course  to  acknowledge  (at  least  practically), 
the  mistake ;  and  to  add  the  most  conclusive  argument  for 
this  acknowledgment,  it  had  become  in  truth  a  matter  of 
necessity  in  order  to  avoid  greater  evils.  The  militia  soldier 
of  1852,  had  learned  from  Uiese  parliamentary  discussions, 
only  a  little  earlier,  what  he  would  have  been  sure  to  find 
out  later,  that  he  was  wrongfully  detained  beyond  the  annual 
fifty-six  days ;  and  having  onoa  thus  been  taught 

"  His  rights  to  scan, 

And  venerate  himself  as  (a  free)  man, " 
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ing  has  come  fco  nonght-^the  men  being  still  free  from  the 
more  stringent  engagement  of  the  re-attestation^  and  having 
at  once  elected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  nearly  absolute  re- 
len?e  from  all  military  service  which  the  discovery  we  have 
been  diacnssing  has  given  them. 

The  history  of  the  war,  so  far  as  it  has  as  yet  gone,  has 
already  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  little  other  than  a  continued 
gazette  of  blunders  of  various  magnitude  and  extent  of  dis- 
aster. Of  course,  only  the  larger  and  more  strikingly  important 
of  those  blunders  come  to  the  knowledge,  or  can  receive  the 
notice  of  the  general  Public.  But  those  who  have  the  means 
and  take  the  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  minor  parts  of  our 
present  military  administraiion,  will  find  a  deplomble  consist- 
Qncy  of  blundering  carried  out  to  the  last  and  least.  Amongst 
the  instances  of  thia  consistency,  one  has  direct  reference  to 
the  very  matter  we  have  just  been  dealing  with — the  sudden 
reduction  of  the  strength  of  the  Englij^h  Militia  Regiments, 
under  the  operation  of  the  15  th  and  16th  Victoria^  c.  50,  as 
now  construed. 

What  would  be  the  course  that  would  seem  likeliest  to  the 
reader  to  mitigate,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  to  remedy,  the 
e?il  thus  occasioned  ?  would  it  not  appear,  that  the  best  and 
only  course  would  be  to  ofTel:  the  men  something  of  a  real 
inducement  to  re-enlist,  and  remain  with  their  Regiments ; 
especially  when  these  Regiments  must  be  made  up  again, 
somehow,  to  their  original  strength  ?  Five  pounds  is  the  amount 
of  bounty  promised  by  the  War  Office  Authorities  to  the 
rawest  recrait  that  oifera  himself  td  be  enrolled  in  the  Militia. 
The  trained  sbldiers  (as  for  the  most  part  they  deserve  to  be 
called)  who  have  got  their  discharge  under  the  Act  of  18529 
surely  are  worth  more  than' the  ra!w,  clumsy,  stupid  boy,  just 
taken  from  the  plongh^sfjflils,  oif^froih  idhng  or  ^orse  in  the 
back  lanes  of  a  town.  Accordingly,  the  teader  may  suppose 
that  those  soldiers  have  been  at  any  tute  offered  the  sam^  ^um 
to  re-enlist ;  and  our  query  atthe  bfegintting  of  this  paragraph, 
will  doubtless  be  anclwered,  to  the  ^iflfect  that  a  larger  sum 
than  the  £5  mmst  be  beA  cbt  to  induce  the  tl*ained  men  to 
remain.  And  this^vill^ppesar  kvmiiM  n^ore  advisable  and 
necessary  when  it  is*  taken  inttf'dOJndderiltion,  that  the  men  in 
question  have  in  many  instances' been  recruited  in  manufec- 
tnring  towns  in  England,  whetfe  tfeey  hlid '  previously  been 
camiog  at  their  trades,  ^ne  pound'  or  thirty  sliillings  a  week. 
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>eBsioii  of  Parliameiity  to  wbieh  tee  have  alluded  as  having 
broHght  out  the  defect  in  the  continued  engagement  of  the 
militia  men  of  1S52,  report  observations  and  remarks  extremely 
pertinent,  not  only  to  our  subject  generally,  but  to  tlie  parti- 
calar  part  of  it  with  which  we  have  at  present  to  deal. 

Lord  Panmure,  Mini^ex  for  War,  having  (on  the  20th  of 
February)  spoken  of  some  "  coercive  measures''  meditated  by 
him,  in  order  to  secure  "a  inroper  supply  of  men  from  the 
various  Militia  Eegiments  to  the  Line,**  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury 
expreased  alarm  at  the  phrase,  and  deprecated  the  resort,  at 
all  events  to  the  measure  for  the  purpose  adopted  in  the  last 
war.  He  3aid)  we  quote  from  Hai^ard,  finst  volume  of  the 
pfpsent  Session,  page  1618  : — 

"^  Your  Lordships  must  recollect  that  not  very  long  ago,  as  was  done 
during  the  last  war,  recruiting  Serjeants  were  sent  out  to  enlist  mi- 
litia men  for  the  Regiments  of  the  Line.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  all  the  militia  regiments  for  a  weelc  or  ten  days,  while  these 
recroitiDg  Serjeants  were  at  the  different  garrisons,  were  in  a  state 
of  complete  disoi^anization.  This,  for  example,  was  the  case  at 
Portsmouth,  where  it  was  really  no  light  matter,  in  an  arsenal  of 
such  importance,  that  four  or  five  regiments  of  militia  should  be  so 
completely  beyond  the  control  of  their  officers  as  the  men  stationed 
in  the  town  were,  whfile  the  army  recruiting  officers  were  tempting 
tbem  to  enter  the  Line." 

In  the  same  debate  Earl  Grey  said  {page  1621) : — 

*'  I  dif£er  from  the  noble  £»rl  who  has  just  sat  down^  (the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury)  in  thinking  that  the  militia  is  the  proper  nursery  for 
the  army.  Th«)  original  intention  in  the  establishment  of  the  mi- 
litia was  not  that  of  making  it  a  nursery  for  the  army,  but  a  totally 
distinct  force — a  force  for  national  dvifence.  I  think  you  have  made 
a  great  mistake  in  departing  from  that  intention.  It  is  now  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  If  it  is  a  mere  nursery  for  the  army,  how 
can  you  expect  colonels,  and  other  officers  of  the  militia,  to  take  any 
interest  in  disciplining  their  men,  when  directly  they  have  made  them 
efficient,  their  men  «re  to  be  drafted  into  the  regular  army  ?  It  is 
utterly  impossible  you  can  expect  this,!' 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  the  same  debate  said  (page  1627) : — 

"  He  entireWconcurred  with  hia  noble  friend  (Lord  Grey)  with 
respect  to  the  mjurious  effect  which  would  be  produced  upon  the 
miUtia  service  of  the  country  if  it  were  to  bo  converted  merely  into 
a  nursery  for  the  regular  army.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  *  volun- 
tcttriag'  of  the  militia  into  the  regular  army  ;  but  then  it  must  be  a 
bona  fide  voUinteering~-^t  must  be  th^  free  will  and  desire  of  each 
man,  whether  that  man  were  a  a  private,  a  subaltern,  a  captain,  or 
a  field  officer.  ••••••• 
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Vratef^n  Magarine  of  the  present  montti^  the  month  of  May, 
— one  evidently  written  not  only  by  a  "  soldier**  but  a  soldier 
of  high  capacity  and  experienoe^  contains  an  account  of 
what  has  been  called  in  Parliament  the  ^^  excellent  Begi- 
mental  system**  of  the  British  army,  and  describes  these 
Parades  in  graphic  detail  We  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  a 
description  of  them  in  general  \  but  referring  the  reader  for 
that  information  to  the  pages  of  the  magazine  mentioned, 
confine  ourselves  to  the  occurrences  connected  with  volun- 
teering. 

It  is  then  the  **  Qmmandtnff  Office/^  Parade/*  but  that  sun 
of  the  Begimental  firmament  is  not  showing  out.  The  officers 
indeed  are  there;  but  in  the  first  place  we  remark  that, 
contrary  to  usage  at  this  parade,  they  are  without  their  swords 
and  the  men  without  their  arms.  The  usual  inspection  and 
"  proving^'  of  the  respective  companies  is  also  omitted,  for  we 
cannot  call  the  hasty  opening,  running  through,  and  closing 
of  the  ranks,  which  has  just  been  made  in  the  most  random 
and  superficial  maimer  by  their  captains,  a  regular  ^*  inspec- 
tion," and  certainly  no  "proving'* — ^i.e.  putting  the  men 
throngh  their  facings,  wheelings,  and  company  formations,  has 
taken  place  at  all.  The  officers  are  now  lounging  about  in 
little  groups,  evidently  in  no  very  satisfied  mood,  while  the 
men,  ''standing  easy,''  are  talking  and  laughing  unrestrainedly, 
greatly  to  the  manifest  disgust  of  their  grim  looking  Serjeants, 
who,  however,  seem  to  be  under  a  kind  of  unwonted  duress, 
which  prevents  their  giving  the  disorderly  fellows  ^'  a  piece  of 
their  minds"  in  common  phrase  and  fashion. 

Suddenly  that  man  of  all  work,  the  adjutant,  attended  by 
his  familiar,  the  serjeant-major,  emerges  from  the  largest  group 
of  officers,  and  the  column  is  called  to  *' attention  P*  The 
officers  do  not  fall  in,  however,  but  remain  listlessly  gazing, 
while  the  color-seijeants,  at  a  fresh  command  from  the  adju- 
tant, march  their  respective  divisions  up  and  form  square^ 
facing  the  men  inwards.  The  adjutant  meantime  accompanied 
not  only  by  the  serjeant-major,  but  by  an  officer  in  the  undress 
of  another  Begiment,  have  got  into  the  centre  of  the  square, 
and  when  the  men  are  steady,  the  former  announces  that  the 

Earade  is  for  '^  volunteering,''  as  they  were  warned  some  days 
efore — that  the  stranger  is  an  officer  deputed  by  the  general 
commanding  in  the  district,  to  attend  and  receive  volunteers 
— that  such  and  sueh  fiegiments  (with  possibly  a  neat  little 
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N  the  Tcsoit  of  all  this  ?  Need  we    point     out  to 
what,    no    matter    how    little  acquainted  with 
"^f   must  be  so  clearly  perceptible  to   him? 
nteer  is  initiated  into  Her  Mojestj's  Service 
;  he  perceives  that  the  crime  on  which  he 
y  lectured  in  the  Orderly  Room  roust  on 
'inked  at — tliat  the  system  adopted,  and 
'd  by  the   superior  authorities  reudere 
fforts  hitherto  of  the  Comliiaiiding 
^d  anxious  for  the  right  training  in 
iiO  thereforoj  if  he  happens  to  think 
vite  conclusion  that  the  lecturing  he  has 
.«i  iiumbug,   or,  witliout  taking  the   trouble  of 
.^  at  all,  yields  to  tJie  eiamples  and  all  but  irresistible 
ptation  before  him,  and  becomes  a  reckless  drinker  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  I 

'  Can  it  be  wondered  at  in  lien  such  things  are  known  to 
oeciur  and  toloe  occurring  every  day  around  us,  if  the  British 
A^my  remain  obnoxious  to  the  oharge  brought  against  it,  by 
no  foreigner,  noi  enemy,  but  by  military  writers  from  its  own 
lauksy  of  bemg  deeply  stained  with  drunkenness.  Would  not 
Ike  wonder  rather  W  if  matters  were  otherwise,  under  such 
circumstances,  or  if  there  were  not  all  the  heavy  disadvantage- 
ousoess  of  comparison  which  there  actually  is  for  us,  between 
the  non-commissioned  officers  of  our  service  and  those  of  the 
Oontinental  Armies^  Such  a  thing  as  a  drunken  and  disorderly 
soD^eommissioned  officer  is  scarcely  known,  and  whenever 
known  is  not  an  instant  tolerated  in  the  Erench,  the  Austrian, 
and  the  Prussian  Servioes.  While  in  ours,  unfortunately,  the 
name  of  offenders  in  this  guise  is  Legion,  and  the  very  designa- 
tim^  of  ''old  soldier^'  whether  non-commissioned  officer  or 
^vate,is  taken  as  implying  among  its  attributes  a  tendency  to 
JQHQoderate  indulgence  in  liquor. 

/!.fiow  this  deplorable  state  of  things  in  its  general  aspect 
ml.beariBg  is  to  be  remedied,  is  an  enquiry  far  too  large  and 
mide^  ba- taken  up  by  us  at  this  stage  of  the  present  paper, 
vfatreitas  merely,  an  incidental  discussion  :  in  a  future  number 
tffthe.BwriKW  we  propose  to  consider  that  subject  with  the 
liq^eBa'aiid  entirety  of  attention  which  its  grave  importance 
WfllriQ^dhialy  demands.  Meantime  we  proceed  to  treat  of  the 
liiKtM.a^ihe  proper   topic  of  this  paper,  and,  as  we  liave 
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If  ihej  have  not  to  pay  for  their  commissions,  neither  are 
thejr  to  expect  the  benefit  of  half-paj  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  service.  If  they  are  not  compelled  to  accept  colonial 
service,  they  are  yet  invited,  and  in  a  manner  expected  so  to 
do,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  last  December,  author- 
iziug  Her  Majesty  to  "  accept,"  i.e.,  to  invite — the  volunteer^ 
ing  of  Militia  Begimeuts  to  serve  out  of  these  kingdoms ;  and 
^ven  when  their  service  is  restricted  to  these  kingdoms,  th^ 
change  of  place,  the  absence  from  home,  the  dull  and  often- 
times Sscvere  routine  of  garrison  duty,  and  the  still  worse 
condition  of  being  quartered  in  a  remote,  out  of  the  way 
district,  are  matters  which,  when  we  consider  that  these  gen* 
tkmen  were  civilians  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  and  formed  and 
iccustomed  to  all  the  unrestrainedness  of  will  and  entire 
liberty  of  personal  disposition  and  action,  incidental  to  tha^ 
state  of  liie^  at  least  in  the  class  from  which  Militia  officeni 
are  takei)^  undeniably  entitle  them  to  favorable  attention^ 
when  clainaing  as  they  do,  that  the  small  and  restricted  scop^ 
of  promotion  aloi^e  open  to  them,  namely  that  within  their 
own  regiments,  shall  not  be  narrowed,  or  invaded,  by  thQ 
filling  up  of  chance  vacancies  from  outside. 

In  many  regiments,  we  are  glad  to  have  to  admit,  that  the 
Lords  Paramount,  the  County  Lieutenants,  allow  the  promo- 
tion, to  go  thus,  (as  it  is  phrased)  in  the  regiment.  But 
cases  have  also  come  to  our  knowledge,  where  the  contrary 
principle  has  been  acted  upon,  and  a  wanton  slight  and  injury 
oeen  thereby  inflicted  upon  gentlemen  deserving  of  better 
treatment  upon  every  ground.  The  consequence  of  this 
practice,  so  iar  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  most  injurious ;  as 
9very  high  spirited  man  so  passed  over  immediately  resigns 
his  commission,  and  noqe  remain,  or  in  the  jumor  ranks 
consent  to  join  the  regiment,  save  those  who  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  submit  to  indignity,  and  who  thereby  really 
disqualify  themselves  for  the  honorable  position  of  aa 
officer. 

Having  stated  so  much  onbehalf  of  the  officers  of  our  Militi^ 
force,  we  hasten  to  return  to  matters  affecting  the  conditio^ 
and  welfare  of  the  privates  of  the  same.  The  chief  of  thesp 
matters^  which  we  wish  to  deal  with  at  present,  is  the  pay- 
pent  of  the  *' Boijut/*  promised  to  the  men,  to  induce  them 
to  enter  the  corps.  That  bounty  M  present  amounts,  per  man, 
to  five  pounds^being  an  increase  of  one  pound,  since  the  Militia 
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mi  deceived.  They  enlisted  they  say  for  tlie  £5  bounty,  and 
ought  not  to  be  pot  off  with  these  driblets,  but  should  have  got 
the  whole  amount  in  hand,  as  the  advertisements  and  the 
fair  words  of  the  parties  who  brought  them  up  to  volunteer, 
had  led  tliem  to  expect.  It  is  not  piertitient  to  our  present 
subject  to  discuss  now  far  these  irtpressions  are  shared  by 
soldiers  of  the  line,  in  reference  to  the  similar  doling  out  of 
tke  bounty  offered  to  thf^m  on  enlidtment ;  atid  on  that  point 
we  will  limit  ourselt^es  in  the  present  paper  to  observing  that 
those  imprefisjohs  ar^  shared— but  to  irhat  extent  must  be 
matter  for  fttture  examination  aM' statement.  It  is  enough 
for  our  purpose  now  to  assert,  (and'lierein  as  on  other  points 
we  freely  challenge  contradiction  and  denial  if  they  be  possi- 
ble,) that  the  impressions  in  question  are  nearly  universal 
among  the  mifftia  volunteers,  and  a  further  and  ultimate  evil 
is,  that  th0'dl$contc*nt  ttrus  engendered  becomes  knowu  out- 
side the  force,  and  contributes  strongly  to  disincline  the  yoUng 
porfioti  of  the  mate  population  from  offering  themselves  id 
t)eenroUea.   *  ' 

»  II  may  be  asked,  a«r  we  have  been  asked  in  private,  do  w6 
^p^isfe  to  ^velhe  young  recruit  so  large  a  sutn  as  five  pounds 
aB  al  otiee-t6"bo-  speilt  in  drink?  The  answer  is  plain  and 
prompt,  and  hitherto  w^  haVe  found  it  conclusive.  Granting 
that  the  recruit  would  waste  in  reckless  dissipation  the  money 
8d  paid,  the1«  "would  be  btrt  the  one  outbreak,  and  no  periodical 
occurrences  of  the  kind  as  now  ttike  place  under  the  instal- 
ment system.  But  we  have  only  momentarily  conceded  the 
point  for  the  sake  of  argument.  The  probability — all  the 
probabilities  and  the  experience  so^  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  the 
other' way.  Tbereonrit  would,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
hahd  over  the  whole  sum,  or  the  #hole  with  some  very  trifling 
d^tiction,  to  hfc  parents  or  family,  and  so  benefit  them,  and 
by  thus  obviating  the  chances  or  opportunities  of  many  future 
temptations,  materially  benefit  himself. 

Another  point  requiring  attention,  is  what  we  may  call,  in 
order  to  be  generally  understood,  the  militia  soldier's  outfit — 
or  what  is,  in  a  military  parlance,  known  as  his  "  Kit"  In 
the  line  this  outfit  is,  except  it  particular  cases,  supplied  to  the 
soldier  at  his  own  cost — that  is  to  say,  by  deductions  from 
his  pay ;  and  these  deductions,  together  with  the  dilatory  and 
dribbthig'  rnfStalment  method  of  i^ayinff  him  his  bounty,  arb 
grievances  which  he  fefels  all  the  heavier  by  reason  of  his  haV^- 
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ciiMe.  Tbe  MiUfeit  of  «hi$  Kkiglloih  i^^,  for  the  moil  pai^ 
ordered  to  be  embodied  in  December^  1864,  and  daring  tbe  lael 
three  or  four  months  the  force  hae  been  in  ell  tho  thilDee  and 
ironUeaof  organization  anddritling.  It  will  be  remembered  how 
ferere  a  aeaaon  has  beeaetpenenceddtmng  the  period  mention'^ 
ad — a  aeaaon  aneh  as  Iieluid  haa  hoi  known  for  many  jeuBi 
and  only  within  the  memoiy  of  thal>  respectable  iudivitraai  iho 
'' oldest  inhabitant/'  The  raw  recarmte,  half  starved  bojs  jtast 
ciDght,  were  kept  (very  poropedy  and  necessarily)  bard  at  driU 
daring  that  time,  nnless  when  snow  or  beavy  min  waa  actnaHy 
ialling,  and  the  Begimental  Oaaa^ds  vers.of  eonrie  dnly 
prorided.  Threogbout  the  greater  part,  and  certainly  thrDugki 
out  the  worst  part  of  thaa  period,  the  yoong .  volanti^ers  wer^ 
kept  shit eritig  in  their  first  issue  of  wretehed  fatigae  jacketa, 
QB  mght  daty  as  well  as  on  day«  find  tbis  when,  according  to 
a  geaimliy  veeeived  rasaor,  their  atonter  clothing  and  grea); 
ooats  were  in  maipf  cases  aotnally  in  GoTcrnment  stores-i^'' 
mmemhere  in  Ireland* 

A  similar  story  is  told  about  their  arms,  and  one  Oolonel  of 
an  Irisb  Militia  begimeut  stated,  in  his  place  in  the  Hoose  of 
CetBUans,  that  Ms  men  wen^Wtintirtg  gnaixl  and  achnily 
etideaforiiig  to  learn  iho  rddimentii  of  the  iXKannal  and:  ^atooii' 
eiMeise  with  aticks  I  7.1.. 

N^  bhina  wbsftever  is  to  be  attiicbed  to  tbe  commanifin^ 
ofioers,  adjataMa,  ^arteftiinste^s,  ftc;  rfihese  Begimedta  for 
the  delay.  One  and  aUJ  thdse^offledrs  bave^di^layra  the  moat 
Barked  aeid  nnd  anxiety  to  forward  tfie^effidenc^  and  prombto 
the  wdl^beiflg  cf  their  Oorpa :  ibe '  faoH  attaches  to  some  trf 
tbe  Gifil  Departments  of  Oovwxinent,  tbbsc  d^>artment^ 
iUed  by  naen  whose  appointaient^  are  onijr  ihe  anomalies  dt 
destinv,  reninding  one  tif  that  sMtodiitid  df  4j«ali<ioa4{do  f(U^ 
pisoe  mdieatod  hj  Beaumarebais  wb^ti  tie  wtote-^"*  U  faUnt^ 
wi  ealcnhtcnr,  oe  ftrtrnn  danseur  qni  I'bbtint/    *     ^  ■, 

In  our  eoumention  of  the  Mffitia  Be^meiits  of  tb^  tfntter^ 
Kingdom,  we  have  not  referred  to  what  is  calbd  the  MiHti*^ 
A)ree  of  the  Channel  Idands,  Jersey,  ^uems^,  %tt..  'The 
Mson  of  tiieonii88ibii>#as  simply,  tliat  althoogh  caHed  (^^  a 
mibr  name,  it  is  in  faet'ahd  constitotion  Very  disits(Tmilar.  ft 
is  m  troth  a  •speeiesirf^' National  OfMtd,**  not  unlite,  in  itA 
iandamental:  proin8ioftts^at'lteit,'^to%hat  t€ty  tfoubl^om^;  ^«r^ 
iiefficient  m&k  aitogetfier  deltisiTie  fl^rde  Ml  named,  whitih  fii-^ 
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•*  fi<»y«l  Jersey  Bintla.** 

mjrsi  Jei^y  ArtUlcsy.         .i    . 

l«t.   Or  North' West  ICeglsi«nt  (InfuiCrj). 

tod.  Or  Jiorttt  JTeglAiAii  'D«r'  < 

aid.  Or  £a«£  Reiim^ai    .    ,.',Pf.  ..^ 

4th.  Or  South  Heglmeai  Do. 


ted.  Or  Korth  Begiment  of  Xighl  Intentrj^ 
SfC  Or  Sqmf h  Eegliiien)  of  Pe« 

4th.  Or  Weat  Regiment  of  Do. 


\ 


I'KRojai 
ODeAdli 


St.  Beller  Battalioa  D^      .-.    i }  '^BoTai  S«vW 

4tli.  Or  South- West  Baglmeiii      Do. 

Boj-id  Gaemsey  Artillery*  i  . 

iMk   Or  Knt  Begtsniit  ot  IJI^^  farfmtiy. 


Intluitry. 


<]i)ttUaW<^n^ral  of  XUftU. , 
Ttro  Iittftettn  of  Do 

TwoJiUitla  Aide-de-«amp9  t9  the  Qoeo^ 
ttHl  nine  Ahle^d»«ftiiip«  locak    '^ 

.  lu  the  articLe ,m;iV<%i^V  Mofff^mi^iM^ft  ^  wl^icb.wi^ 
have  before  alladed^  as -well  aaiuiTiitf  EdiniurgA  Jtevi^ 
of  April,  and  some'Qther  of  the  periodicals,  we  fiud  j-emarka 
ou  the  gene^  {  cQ^iditipa  of  tbe  ^Idier  whether  of  ,the 
liaeoi;  Aiuitit^  ^to.aWt  e|Llr/ic^' iroj^.  which  we  wo\x\i 
ludeflj  calltl^rea4er'aal>(«uiiGm»  tog!&tW  with  some  compaeAla 
of  our  owiL  ;     .    > 

i2^    Jidinbiirgi  Rmew  of  April  last  has  the  foUowii^ 
paragraphs,  at  pages  54!4>— 546 — 54^7  iTp-   '«   .,',..     ..      / 

'*  The  intertml  edpnoiny' 'olT  a'K%itt(e6t  IsVery  fat'"  indeed  fl-oi 
v&Bi  it  oQgbt  to  be.'  '  Tbe  opic^r  iHyids  no  itttM-cotine  at  all  with 
tbe  priratfi  exoeft  on  poinCs  of  daty,  and  these  are  so  managed  that 
tbej  ,lea4  ■  to  do  .  iapiili^r  afujUaintai^ce  even  wiU)  ctmr^^ter,  JVii 
officer — a  Captaia  at  all  ev^nts^can  generally  tell  which  of  h\f  xpen 
is  a  drunkard  or  otherwise  guilty  of  irregularities ;' but  which  qf 
than  T9  prudeat,  whidh  reckless,  w))k;h  trothfal,  which  iet'deceiveif, 
whieb  is  far^sigbfdd,  han«ly  at  a  pinch,  or  the  ro verse,  he  kaowa  ab 
laore  than  if  there  w^re  no  bond  of  anion  between  them.  How, 
indeed,  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  supply  of  the  inen's' wants,  and  has  therefore  no  means  of  judgii^ 
<d  then-  capabilities  to  make  a  little  go'a  ^reat  way.  The  clothes 
Wlii^b  Ib^  gover^thent  ship^^liM  thet  pat  on,  and  ooatifiae  to  wei(r 
for  tbe  rcgttiatcNi  ^eisea ;  whilia  tliclr  'bread'  and  oMftt,  sapplied  by 
aooti^act;  ^y  carry  oyC^ndprftparchier^iMamptioa-iajBjcadeookiiijg; 
places,  ailter  a  fix^u  method. ,  vVhai^ver  inatruction  thev  ^ecieiive  ip 
from  aen-com missioned'  officers.  AH  that  relate^  to  drill  comes  to 
them  from  the  adjutant  and  the  'serjeant  tnajof  through  drill  corpid- 
ralft.  All  tkat  they  are  taugkt  in  the  manncAr  of  deanrtng  and  talcir^ 
care  of  their  arms  and  ac^Qi^emente  they  are^taiigJit.ttader  the 
Serjeants  of  roon)a  by  their  confm^/es.'       .   *  '   "j    *  *..  ' 

The  priTate's  labours  in  time  of  peace  niay  be  T^hit,  but  his  whole 
Existence  is  one  of  ordti*^ird  roufitte. '  His  t»arradt-rbotn  may  t»e 
weatk^ii.^rilt,  but  ii  bn»  \Atd  ^ifftHota  !rha '  mo  it  I'^mote  c/hatic^  of 
pritacy^ . -Tt ia  trtly •^coarfBrtlos  doQiieile-««-p8rtteularly' in'wintet*, 
al  which  aeas0Q  a  seantiy  allovfaneeoY  f^eh/iuMi  atill  Scantier  ^uppfy 
of  candies,  often  force  aim  against  the  dictates  of  his  better  Jud^- 


"tt^uiUftni'^ASy  ftft;  Lifr«.  Hi 


Orf^  kl)tfcc  %fll-n^^  aHofWtb^feWetehidft  Whiff ft^ 

tended  from  FfMcfs,  M^fff^zine  fqrMjy  l  aijd  indei^d  the  whole 

fyrtiole  so  bangs  t^getberi^hat  it  wottl4.W  difficult,  to.  <nctcaet 

*a  pari  viiboat  doing  iiYJnsiice  td^ihecvideiitlf  aUe  and  f oily 

tJbmpetetit  wrttcT/ '  The  de»«iptfott-6f  a  di^y  iii  BarWcfcVirrfli 

the  various  fcircattisfences  ^'d'oc^drreiicfe  that  illi^sttfato  whAt 

hedesiiiesibdispIay-T- the  present  Begimetits^  $j4<6m  ia^ta 

"geaieral,  m  its  fweiiQulM^  aadi  individual  aotioil^a  -  one  of 

"the  beat  papers  of  the  Ikhid  that  hat  j^t  appeared^  afid  ampij 

^ves  the  civiliaft  Reader  th6  metoii^  of  ftrfbni^j^  a  eottiid  6pitii6(tt 

upon  matters  wlucn  hei^tofore  hiive  been  to  huJi  a  sealed  book. 

There  are  exceptions,  doiibtles^^  partially,  or  entirely^  m^aeveml 

regiments  of  the  service,  to  the  state  of  things  he  deaoribea, 

biit5till  no  man  really  *oiivew«nt  With  dw  eristing  ■^'Ee^'Acn- 

tal  System**  will  d^nJT  ftidf  the^Aure  on  the  whole' is  corrfcc^ ; 

Vpd  fbai  the  svsteiQ  is  prope'to  be  marked  by  such  i;icideat3j  <md 

defeeta  or  evUs  as  the  wiiter  pointa^iat^  thai  it  has  nainhmnt 

power  of  dtdpping'or  retnedymg"  tfa«m/  xyr  in  any  great  degree 

•c»ntoishfrip:'th^riitinlber;  "/  '     /   ;'\  /  '  ':'  "     *    '   ,. 

.,  CBd' customs  fbrcpcov'erTji^^       iiii3l  as  we  fdl  jfcnow.  at  ofio 

time  or  other,,  or  many  tim#s  fn  aox  individual  and  penonal 

•kpcriehee»  very  hard^f  aUcfiration^  or  relinquiahment^*'  it 

*m%y  thef^i^  "and 'ddubtle^l  lt4tt  beh  henH  task^  to  m^lSe 

ehan^'ftr  the  better,' a^  r^^lfl^tfrfe  iiiatters  Ve  are  qonside^- 

hig,'  m  the  lons^  established  Jjine'itegimeBts,  with  theor  corpa 

^f  officer^  tfi^  the-ibulk  of  tboirmen  trailed  up  and  inured 

to^  tfie  regimental  ^stem'iivtt^i^;'  But  why  net  iakeadvantli|^ 

e#  the  J^riinfe  6j^mdiAi^"f6t  ^6lperiftiettt  affotded'^'by  the 

embodiment,  even  yet  not  near  completed,  of  the  Militia^ Army 

0^^  Ignited  ^ngdpp^?  .Tl^eigip^at;bulk<of  theJEUgimelito  of 

wlucn  it  is  composed  are<  quite  ^eyily  come  tog^herj  and  as  i  to 

Ui^  minority  who  have  beeu  ayes^  ormore^  under  ;aiim9,(liitd 

permanently  embodied  the  tlpae^they  have  so  been  is.'notlom 

enough  to  have  itni^ered  .tfieirhabits  very  strong  ,aud:fixe£ 

letllen  a  new  system,  comprehending  r^me^ieMu  m^in 

less  degree  for  each  arid  all  of  the  defects  and  evils  so  com* 

fbine^df :  in  th£r  pfubUcsticMs  w^  have-b^efYi^  tfUttdim  \J6]^  k'nd 

0tbefwbe^bit>aitfatb^feV6'tHd'^^^^^    'Mice  ivWhl  i^Mi 

^KrA^^tm^  fo^mpeto 

SP9W  I.  Wf-M  U^  MmUa  JQr^e!Jbe.«t  imeQcaued  npon'to 

mfftiim^fuL^mfpt^^    i ^ Their '^xam^le^ and thesuveesaife 

draoghts  which,  as  the  wapjgoea' W  iHlt  Umdoubfedly'^ria 
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constantlj  be  made  frc 
tlie  volunteering  syatei 
the  latter  force  wliatt 
Bhown  to  be  improvetn 
as  the  tranafer  of  OSii.-.e 
(to  u'hicli  grade  at  t)i 
granting  of  fiine-Coini 
propurlioii  of  Militia 
will  ere  long,  accordin 
begin  to  take  place  on 
men;  the  Line  Regii 
well  trained  and  brok 
capable  of  trorkiiig  it 
Glial  success  and  auopt 

But  nbat  should  tin 
the  soldier — beginning 
Militia,  and  before 
volunteer  into  the  Lin 
be  done  vith  him  an 
veteran  iaudaior  temp 
to  attempt  to  do  mor 
long  question,  but  ea 
are  quietlj  examined  a 

In  the  first  place,  i 
Every  thing  should  b. 
French  soldier.  He 
handicraHj  that  euabi 
own  wants  and  little  c 
comrades,  and  with  ' 
quoted  from  Tke  FJi 
present  is  so  totally 
done  for  him  ?  Simply 
There  is  too  much  dc 
enough,  or  scarcely  at  i 
to  have  dependaoce 
lightsome  lodging  proi 
Eup|}lied,  of  a  dcscrip 
soldier  was  accustome 
as  we  have  shown, 
Tlie  Pay  Sergeant  of  1 
regular,  and  if  defecti 
regiment,   »bere  all 


Ufn..,  flieiclmigQ  ^nd^ir^shina;  of  his  linen  are  simikrlf 
totied  afttT  without  aey  troilble  on"ii)s  part,  and"  even 
llifi  qiitii[jg  of  Ilia  hpir  ia.  imaltef  arranged  for  hiw  bj^ 
others,  be  haviq^  nritliiug  to  do  about  it,  save  tti  go,  when 
qwertu,  ^o,  tlje  .party,  appointed, for  tlie  purpose  and  submit 
Ijirosclf, to, (he  operation.,: 

!\!fli^t  be  does  for  liimself  is  merelj'' to  keep  Ilia  pcrecrti,  dothes, 
iy;ms  aiid  pccoutrQuieiitscleatiand  in  g'ocjiJ  order,  and  to  make  up 
Ijis  ^e4  and  fold  iieatlj  liia  bcdcluthes.  Btjoilil  these  items  be 
js  ill  everj  ptiier  poiiii  as  ilependarit  and  as  cared  for  as  a  child '; 
and  ,n'c.[nay  almost  a^iiy  .the  comparison  so  far  as  ta  state  that 
lie  is,all  but7>u^  (o  ieit  at  night  lilce  a  child/  the  hon-commissitin'- 
aj  officers'oE  ^^'^  rooms rvaulajly seeing  the  men  intheit  beds, 
and  reporting  them  so,  and  Llie  lights  out,  to  the 'Orderly  Officer 
ifho  goes,  Ills  round  atnjglit  to  ascertain  those,  Elmon^t  other 
facts  unportaiit  to  discipline  and  order. 
,  Hoi*-  ,js,time  to  be  found  for  the  sol3ier  to  accomplish  nidfe 
than  he  doe^  ?  is  the  third  question  of  the  veteran  regimental 
officer  we  are  supposing.  The  an^wet  is,  that  necessity,  and  the 
ei?[8ple  of  a  few  exp'erieuced  haa^y"  comrades,  carefully  inter- 
japer^eJ  fcir.the  {purpose  among  the  raw  recruits,  will'  sbob 
teacl)  lijm ;.,  npu^  of  his  ordinary  drills  or  parades  neefl  bo 
dispensed  Willi,  nor  .aiiy  casual  ,01;  periodical  duty  to  which 
\^  is  liable.  Biif  lift  luuli  ,fii^d  thai'  if  he  will  hot  choo$c  to 
tJiLUK  i^n'J.aot  forliiiflselfaliltle  more  thau  ire  h'ns  bfeti  irt  the 
habit  of  doing,  he  will  have  to  go  Without  miiclrof  t!he'i*6iii. 
forts  and  'some  .of  the  j'lecessaries  0/  Ms  life,  ail3  wc'^rtll 
speedily  see  ]iim  endeavoring  to  pitk  up, the  little  uscftil'arta 
Of  coyjiiiig)  mcndili^  ,his  clothes,  aud  apparel,  consti'uc^n'g 
sliellef  for  hiniself  against  yeather,  br'agaitiStthe'c'nemyiils 
tiie  case  may  be.  'VXyi  "  Camps  of  Itistrrtctiort"  jij^t  rthbut  fo 
.  be  opened  ill  pngland  and  trelajid  respectively;  01^  Alderslitjt 
,  '  "  'ort  the'grc,-it  pfiitenu' (if  the 

aajMihiblJ'dpnoHunirt^-Air 

lf'i'hiHi''*e'w?ft^;'if'Hif*fbo 

i  BtJt  he^itiHle"t6,''as4Wt,  tftlit 
■■tlt^^ti^be.''nrid-*f<i"'i«'to 
hm^^ii  U-'tlieSt'eflWiis 
--nitiltlfi"^  tfi'^^r^pfentri^t  in 
Dfeycirtefl'W  th6''tfs:=!;|libii!)^' 
liff 'iititu^ir'fef  tliutt^raWp-, 
p?ettT  'iiejifly.'frdirplhc  sSrae 
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US  canse,  turn 
f  permanent  g 
is  rumoured, 
iliese  Camps  ai 
iich  case  the 
m  might  no  d< 
le  Btej  of  indii 
UQced  to  be  lit 
lore  than  prob 
erioualjr  coutra 
iropose  that 
longer  than  t! 
trance  of  disea 
why  confine 
<r  the  soldier  \ 
where  he  maj 
him  titre  tl 
ting,  camp-coo 
lompanies,  as  v 
duty,  night  si 
I  as  well  as  upi 
B  built  outsid 
opriated  to  ti 
pauies,  withou 
where  such  a  < 
waste  gromidj 
le  neighbourbi 
ed.  Through 
panieaofourfi 
ass  Regiments 
Lldershott  and 
lie  one  case,  lit 
ith  at  a  time  ii 
he  expedients, 
ps  in  actual  ci 
fot  pausing  in 
develope  this 
doubtless  moai 
luch  improvin 
catcd  and  disi 
;inal  subject  wj 
L "  Tield  office! 
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of  hit  little  ir  orit  dedicated  td  the  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Ord . 
nance.  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  Ross,  he  correctly  styles  himself,) 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Kobert  Alexander  Shafto  Adair,  command- 
ing the  Suffolk  Militia  Artillery,  and  one  of  the  representatives 
for  Cambridge,  has  recently  published  a  short  treatise,  at  this 
moment  before  us,  entitled,  214^  Mililia  of  the  United 
Kingdom y  with  Suggestions  for  the  Permanent  Organization 
of  the  Force,  It  is  with  a  brief  consideration  of  this  little 
treatise  that  we  propose  to  terminate  this  paper. 

The  title  is  a  little  ambitions,  and  not  quite  borne  out  by 
the  chapter  of  contents — the  scope  of  the  work  having  on  the 
whole  much  more  to  do  with  the  artillery  division  of  the 
mililia  force  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with  that  particular 
portion  of  it  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  gallant 
officer  himself,  than  with  the  militia  corps  in  generaL  Still 
there  is  much  matter  of  general  import  ana  value,  and 
ColoDel  Adair  is  at  all  events  entitled  to  high  credit  for  the 
zeal^  labor  and  intelligence  which  he  has  evidently  brought  to 
hid  task ;  and  has  proved  himself  abundantly  worthy  the 
rather  important  position  he  has  been  called  upon  to  assume. 
The  following  extracts  will  give  a  sufficient  outline  of  his 
plans  and  proposals  : — 

**  The  nucleus  of  supply  to  the  current  waste  in  the  ranks  of  the 

Line,  exists  in  the  practice  which  partially  obtains  of  recruiting  for 

Begiments  in  the  county  to  which  they  nominally  belong,  or  in 

f  which  they  were  originuly  raised.     Make  this  theory  practically  a 

fact,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  men  would  commence  their 
'  military  lives  by  passing  through  the  Militia  ranks,  and  would  pro- 

ceed thence  to  join  their  previous  comrades  in  the  regiment  of  the 
county.  The  Limited  Enlistment  Act  would  enable  them  to  pass 
the  period  of  their  military  service  in  a  regiment  where  the  faces  of 
their  comrades  were  not  unfamiliar  ;  and  they  would  proceed  thither 
when  their  constitutions  were  formed,  and  themselves  prepared 
roughly  for  a  soldier's  life.  At  the  end  of  their  period  of  service 
they  would  return  to  their  county  with  still  unbroken  strength, 
having  consummated  the  orderly  and  sober  military  existence,  to 
which  they  originaly  gave  themselves  deliberately,  by  joining  the 
Pensioner  Force  at  an  age  seldom  likely  to  exceed  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  years.  It  would  appear  also,  that  the  facility  of  raising 
men  would  be  much  increased  by  transferring  the  recruiting  estab- 
■  li&hment  to  the  Adjutants  and  permanent  Staff  of  Militia  regiments, 

\  thus  restoring  a  large  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 

\  soldferi  to  duty  with  their  respective  regiments,  and  effecting  a 

savhig  in  both  ways  in  the  public  expenditure.     And  when  the  pos- 
I  wWe  demand  for  an  intelligent  soldiery  is  considered ;  and  that  it 

most  needs  be   of  such  a  composition  as  to  compensate  smaliness 


/ 
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Prassian,  when  he  has  just  reached  tlie  age  for  entering  on  tlu; 
real  business  of  life,  and  acquiring  habits  of  application  in  the 
civil  calling,  profession,  or  business  which  offers  the  fairest 
promise  to  his  energies,  is  suddenly  called  away  by  the  inex- 
orable and  undiscriminating  conscription,  and  forced  to  serve 
three  years  in  the  regular  army — to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  common  soldier.  When  he  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty, 
six,  he  is  discharged  from  the  standing  :inny  indeed,  but  only 
to  be  enrolled  for  six  years  in  the  "  Ersier  Anftjeboth.^'*  or 
first  army  of  reserve — subject  to  twenty-eight  days  annual 
niilitfu-y  training  and  service,  at  the  very  best  period  of  the 
year  for  agricultural  employment.  At  the  age  of  tiiirty-two  he 
is  agiiin  transferred,  and  takes  his  place  in  the  *^  ZwcUen 
Anjgeboths**  which  performs  garrison  duties  in  times  of  need  : 
and  after  the  age  of  forty-nine  he  makes  yet  another  move, 
wlien  he  is  finally  enrolled,  for  the  remainder  of  tlie  time  that 
he  has  any  fitness  for  military  service,  in  the  "  Lamhturm,"  or 
Levy  en  Masse,  in  case  of  an  invasion. 

Such  a  system,  found  very  injurious  and  oppressive  in 
Prussia,  where  there  is  far  less  extent  and  coni])licati()n  of 
industry  and  commerce  than  in  Great  Britain,  vvouKl  cause  a 
Bevolution  if  attempted  to  be  estabhslunl  in  the  latter.  But 
there  is  no  fear  that  any  minister  of  this  realm  would  so  far 
stultify  liimself  as  a  statesman  as  to  propose  anything  so 
unsuitable,  and  in  fact  impracticable. 

One  more  extract  from  Colonel  Adair  and  we  shall  have 
given  him  space  enough : — 

"It  has  been  assumed  that  the  natural  lines  of  defence  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  based  on  the  river  system.  These  rivers  may  generally 
be  considered,  although  of  no  great  volume  or  depth,  as  difficult  of 
passage  for  stores  and  artillery.  The  moist  nature  of  the  climato 
Keeps  them  full,  and  the  slight  inclination  of  the  plains  through  which 
they  flow,  render  them  easily  convertible  to  the  purposes  of  inun- 
dation. And  on  reference  to  the  map  of  England,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  water-courses  divide  the  surface  of  the  country  into  districts 
of  races  homogeneous  and  of  similar  indubtrial  habits  ;  a  fact  not 
without  its  significance. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  form  the  fluvial  basins,  into  which 
England  is  naturally  divided,  into  Militia  districts,  and  the  respective 
contingents  into  Militia  Brigades.  And  in  the  internal  composition 
of  each  regiment,  analogous  arrangements  may  be  made  by  distri- 
hutingthe  county  from  which  each  regiment  recruits  its  strength,into 
separate  sub-districts  under  the  superintendence  of  the  officers  of  the 
corps  who  would  be  thus  responsible  to  the  Commanding  Officer  for 
Mi  accurate  knowledge  of  the  military  capabilities  of  their  sub. 
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those  in  whom  the  startling  circumstances  of  the  present  war 
have  awoke  a  proper  and  creditable  interest  about  the  means 
of  sustaining  it  with  honor  and  valid  effect ;  we  trust  we  have 
done  our  part  towards  supplying  such  readers  with  the  means 
of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  present  state  of  that  impor- 
tant portion  of  our  national  defences,  the  militia,  and  the 
measares  to  be  adopted  to  make  it  more  generally  availablci 
and  seenre  its  full  efficiency. 

At  this  moment  indeed  the  chief,  and  almost  the  only  use 
of  the  militia,  in  the  eyes  of  the  indifferent  and    superficial 
observer   is,   to   supply   men  by  periodical  volunteering  to 
the  line.     But   every   man    who  looks  beneath  the  surface 
of  things,  and    meditates    upon    the   state  of  Europe,    will 
easily   ibresee  that  events  might  very  speedily  and  suddenly 
arise,  when   the  present  war  would  lose  its  merely  offensive 
character,  and  assume  to   some   degree  at  least   that  of  a 
defensive   struggle.      Prussia    is    not   with    us — is   in   fact 
against  us,  at  least  passively,  and  only  waits  some   disaster 
to  our    arms    to  throw  away  the  thin  veil    now  covering 
(not  her  purposes,   for  her  king  is   too  feeble  to  have   a 
purpose) — but  her  tendencies,  and  to  become  actively  hostile. 
Austria,  crippled  in   monetary  resources  by  the  result  of  the 
red  republican  revolts  of  1848,  with  her  300  miles  of  frontier 
exposed   defenceless  to  the  quarter  of  a  million  of  soldiers, 
whom  Bussia  has  posted  along  it,  and  with  Prussia  and  all 
Northern  Germany,  as  well  as  revolutionary  Italy  threatening 
her  in  other  directions,  is  unable  yet  to  come  to  our  assistance. 
France,  our  single  powerful  ally,  is  but  the  impersonation  of 
one  most  remarkable  masb — the  present  Emperor — and  were 
his  Hfe  cut  short  by  one  of  the  innumerable  accidents  or  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  her  suicidal  factions  would  paralyze  her 
action,  if  even  they  did  not  find  a  common  though  temporary 
ground  of  agreement  in  turning  her  arms  against  '•  la  perfide 
Albion.*'    The  real  value  of  the  militia  would  then  be  known, 
and  the  Militia  would  be  found,  ready  and  willing,  nobly  to 
do  its  duty. 
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the  Empire  would  have  no  one  orator  to  take  his  place  beside 
the  great  of  antiquity,  or  to  match  in  later  times  with 
Mirabeaa,  Berryer  or  Montalembert.  It  is  a  strange  and 
seemingly  unaccountable  circumstance,  that  England  proper, 
the  nurse  of  statesmen  and  patriots,  the  theatre  of  struggles 
as  exciting  as  ever  put  meu'd  blood  into  commotion,  with  every 
condition  of  existence  favourable  to  the  growth  of  oratory,  and 
with  splendid  trophies  from  every  field  of  literature,  should  be 
indebted  to  a  country  so  singularly  miserable  as  Ireland  for  all 
her  orators,  for  Burke,  Orattan,  Sheridan,  Plunkett  and  Sheil. 
It  is  not  through  inadvertence  or  disrespect  we  pass  over 
CConnell — He  resembled  La  Bridaine — ^No  one  can  rightly 
understand  bis  reputation  that  did  not  hear  his  voice  and 
watch  his  eye — but  amongst  those  whose  oratory  was  of  more 
substantial  make,  Sheil  appears  to  have  been  the  last  represen- 
tative of  the  Irish  school ;  and  with  all  its  faults,  those  of 
Sheil  included,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  it  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  that  Irish  oratory  is  only  too  respectable  wlien  it 
does  not  sink  below  the  dead  level  of  English  mediocrity  or 
break  in  froth  upon  English  impassibility.  The  House  of 
Clommons,  as  constituted  at  any  time  for  the  last  forty  years, 
is  capricious,  not  fastidious,  and  the  countenance  it  gave  to 
Sheil  was  the  result,  not  of  interest  or  feeling,  but  of  curiosity. 
He  was  regarded  in  that  assembly  as  a  kind  of  oratorical 
pyrotechnist,  not  in  the  best  sense  which  would  make  him  an 
artist  of  "  words  that  burn/'  but  rather  as  a  brilliant  and  lat- 
terly a  harmless  exhibitor  of  rockets,  wiieels  and  bouquets, 
which  though  bright  and  many-coloured,  were  but  squibs 
after  all. 

We  cannot  but  think  Sheil  was  by  no  means  wliat  he  might 
have  been.     It  would  take  us  over  a  very  wide  field  to  specu- 
late at  large  upon  tlie  secret  of  his  failure  so  far  as  that 
failure  extends,  and  in  linking  him  on  to  the  series  of  great 
names  to  which  his  unquestionably  belongs,  we  are  willing  to 
forget  his  short  comings  in  their  nierits  nnd  his  own,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  capable  of 
much  greater  things  than  he  accomplished,  and  ought  to  have 
filled  a  far  greater  space  in  the  eye  of  the  public  than  he 
actually  did.     It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  quite  realised 
his  position,  and  though  his  individual  efforts  were  so  carefully 
elaborated,  every  thing  was  made  up  for  parliamentary  effect 
lather  than  enduring  fame.    Unlike  Burke,  he  spoke  for  a 
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This  was  not  quite  judicioos — what  Shell  wanted  in  weight 
he  onght  to  have  made  up  in  activity ;  he  ought  not  to  have 
kept  so  completely  out  of  contact  with  this  country,  he  should 
have  condescended  to  ascertain  the  play  of  its  pulse  with  his 
own  touch ;  but  he  withdrew  to  a  different  atmobpherCj,  and 
looking  through  a  strange  medium  it  is  not  surprising  if  his 
discernment  was  less  faithful  than  it  might  have  been.     In 
such  an  assembly  as  the  British  Parliament,  notwithstanding 
our  boast  of  public  opinion  and  public  virtue^  no  man  can 
reach  the  level  of  his  own  intellectual  eminence^  or  secure  a 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  political  abilities,  unless,  not  having 
been  bom  great,  he  has  learned  to  make  himself  feared.     It 
was  not  admiration  of  his  eminent  qualities,  nor  yet  their 
poverty  in  what  are  called  natural  leaders,  that  compelled  the 
protectionists  to  submit  to  the  hardship  of  Mr.  Disraeli.    They 
accept  him,  not  so  much  because  they  cannot  do  without  himi 
but  because  he  could  afford  to  do  without  them,  and  on  much 
the  same  principle  as  a  prudent  solicitor  will  often  retain 
counsel,  less  to  secure  his  services  than  to  escape  his  opposition- 
Had  Sheil  been  equally  discerning,  had  he  been  as  expert  a 
tactician  as  he  was  an  accomplished  speaker,  his  place  in  the 
administration  and  his  pedestal  in  history  should  have  been  far 
different  from  what  one  was  and  the  other  is. 

There  have  appeared  two  works  in  connection  with  his  name, 
by  authors  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  public,  the  Memoirs 
by  Mr.  M'Cullagh,  and  the  SJteicies,  JUgal  and  Historical, 
Sheilas  own  production,  for  whose  appearance  in  tlieir  present 
form  the  public  in  both  countries  should  feel  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Savage.  In  both  works  we  have  a  picture  of  times 
we  had  almost  said  happily  gone  by,  but  unless  we  mistake 
the  symptoms  of  the  public  mind,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  should 
be  premature  in  saying  so.  At  all  events  the  great  actors  in 
those  scenes,  the  men  who  breathed  their  spirit  into  the  passions 
of  the  period,  liave  passed  from  the  earth.  Sheil  was  second 
to  (yConnell  only,  and  in  the  estimate  he  has  given  of  the  char- 
acters of  his  confederates,  but  especially  of  his  leader,  he  is  in 
no  one  instance  ungenerous  or  disparaging,  and  though  more 
than  once  in  opposition  to  the  latter,  he  maintained  the  strug- 
gle  without  bitterness,  and  seemed  to  have  remembered  it 
without  rancour;  the  homage  he  rendered  to  (yConnell  was 
uniform,  ungru^ng,  and  must  have  been  disinterested ;  he 
never  allowed  himself  toaneet  wheu  a  sneer  could  have  been 
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have  publicly  charged  an  Irish  Member  of  Parliament  with  conduct 
similar  in  substance  to  that  which  the  paragraph  describes.  The 
Irish  Member  so  alluded  to  was  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,Esq.,  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Tipperary  ;  and  Mr.  Hill  stated  the 
charge  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  to  have  been  substantially  as 
follows : — 

'  That  Mr.  Shell  made  communications  respecting '  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill  to  persons  connected  with  the  Government  and  others, 
with  the  intention  thereby  of  promoting  the  pa<ising  of  the  Coercion 
Bill,  and  having  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  that  effect,  whilst  his 
roeeches  and  votes  in  the  House  were  directed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Coercion  Bill.' 

'  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  allegation  into  which  your  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  enquire.  Two  witnesses  were  called  before 
them  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  others  were  about  to  be 
examined,  when  Mr.  Hill  himself,  finding  the  testimony  already  heard 
very  different  from  what  he  had  expected,  freely  and  spontaneously 
made  the  following  communication  to  the  Committee : — 

'  That  he  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  his  charge  against  Mr. 
Sfaeil  of  having  directly  or  indirectly  communicated,  or  intended  to 
communicate,  to  the  Qovernment,  any  private  opinions  in  opposition 
to  those  which  he  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  no  foun- 
dation  in  fact ;  that  such  a  charge  was  not  merely  incapable  of  for- 
mal  proof,  but  was,  in  his  present  sincere  belief,  totally  and  absolutely 
mifounded  ;  that  he  had  originally  been  induced  to  make  mention  of 
it  in  a  hasty  and  unpremeditated  speech,  under  a  firm  persuasion 
that  he  had  received  it  on  undeniable  evidence  ;  but  that  being  now 
satisfied  of  the  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  convinced  that 
the  charge  was  wholly  untrue,  he  came  forward  to  express  his  deep 
and  unfeigned  sorrow  for  having  ever  contributed  to  give  it  circu- 
lation.' Mr.  Hill  added,  *  that  if  there  were  any  way  consistent 
with  honour  by  which  he  could  make  reparation  to  Mr.  Shell,  he 
should  deem  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  heal  the  wound  which  his 
erroneous  statement  had  inflicted.' 

*  It  is  with  the  highest  gratification  that  your  Committee  find  them- 
selves enabled  thus  to  exonerate  an  accused  Member  of  Parliament 
from  imputations  alike  painful  and  undeserved.  The  voluntary 
avowal  of  an  erroneous  statement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hill,  puts  it 
now  in  their  power  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion,  and  to  close  the 
present  inquiry.  Neither  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Committee  deposed  to  anv  facts  calculated  to  bear  out  the  allegation 
against  Mr.  Sheil,  nor  did  their  testimony  go  to  impeach  his  character 
and  honour  in  any  way,  or  as  to  any  matter  whatever.  The  Com* 
mittee  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  their  deliberate  conviction 
that  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Shell,  in  respect  of  the  whole  matter  of 
complaint  referred  to  their  investigation,  is  entire  and  unquestionable. 

*  Your  committee  feel  bound  at  the  same  time  to  express  their  full 
confidence  in  Mr.  Hill's  declaration,  that  the  statement  iippeaching 
Mr.  Shells  character  was  made  by  him  at  Hull,  under  a  sincere, 
though  mistaken  persuasion  of  its  accpracy.  They  derive  this  con- 
fidence as  well  from  the  tone  of  genprous  regret  which  characterized 


lentatiTe  of  the  QoTemmeDt,  vho  entertaiMSach  a  horrot  of  a  practice 
detested  bj  all  honourable  men,  is  the  very  first  to  make  reference  to 
the  babble  of  clubs,  to  declare  his  belief  of  information  to  whicb  he 
gratuitoual  J  attaches  an  injurious  importance,  and  to  announce  that 
he  would  not  give  up  his  author,  but  would  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility.     This  defiance  having  been  given,  the  House  inter- 
posed ;  no  resource  was  left  me  but  to  protest  that  I  never  expressed 
myself  in    favour  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  to  demand  inquiry. 
I  insisted  on  it.     The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  out  of  regard  no 
doubt  for  my  reputation,  pointed  out  the  probable  results.     His 
suggestions  had  no  other  effect  than  to  confirm  me  in  my  purpose, 
and  to  make  me  call  more  loudly  for  trial ;  that  trial  has  proceeded, 
my  private  conversation  at  a  Club-house  has  been  given  in  evidence, 
and  tbe  Committee  have  declared  me  innocent  of  every  charge  which 
has  been  preferred  against  me.    Did  I  shrink  from  the  ordeal  ?    Did 
I  resort  to  chicane  ?    Did  I  make  mv  honour  a  matter  of  casuistry 
and  special  pleading?    No  Sir;  I  invited,  i  demanded  investigation^ 
and   m J  private  conversation  at  the  Atheoieum  Club  having  been 
detailed— a  conversation  after  dinner,  never  recollected  even  by  the 
narrator  for  eight  months — the  accuser  declared  that  his  charge  was 
totally  destitute  of  foundation,  and  the  Committee  at  once  resolved 
on  mj  unqualified  acquittal.  One  of  the  informants  of  the  noble  lord 
was    produced — why   were  they  not  all  brought  forward?      My 
accusers  were  welcome  to  have  got  toeether  every  loose  phrase,  every 
casual   and  giddv  expression,  utterea  in  the  moments  of  thought- 
lessness and  exhilaration ;  they  were  welcome  to  have  selected  and 
collected  every  sentence  uttered  by  me  in  convivial  gatherings,  and 
to  have  raked  and  gathered  the  sweepings  of  Club-houses^  in  order 
to  have  made  up  a  mass  of  solid  testi)nony,  and  to  have  cast  it  into 
the  balance  against  me.     They  were  welcome  to  have  put  me  through 
an  ordeal — such  as  not  one  of  the  ministers  themselves  could  en- 
counter.    Which  of  you  all  would  dare  to  stand  the  test?     Which 
of  you  all  would  have  the  veil  of  his  privacy  rent  to  pieces,  and  all 
his'tboughts  uttered  in  the  familiarity  of  common  life  divulged?  But 
they  were  welcome  to  have  got  together  all  the  whisperers  and  eaves- 
droppers of  all  their  clubs  against  me  ;  I  should  have  defied  them. 
I  was  prepared  with  proof  to  be  ffiven  by  my  most  intimate  and  con- 
fidential friends,  the  men  with  wnom  I  have  lived  on  terms  oi  fami- 
liarity and  of  trust  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  the  companions  of  my 
early  life,  who  know  me  as  I  do  myself  and  to  whom  my  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  almost  as  well  known  as  their  own.     I  should  have 
been  prepared  with  their  evidence,  and  have  established  that  wher- 
ever the  Coercion  Bill  was  glanced  at,  I  condemned  it  in  terms  of 
unmitigated  detestation.     1  denounced  it  as  a  violation  of  every  one 
of  those  principles  of  liberty  of  which  tbe  Whigs  were  once  the 
devoted   out  not  unalterable  champions.    I  did  not  once,  but  one 
hundred,  times  express  my  horror  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in 
parts  of  the  north  o£  Ireland.    I  did  say  that  to  put  ruffianism  down, 
something  ought  to  done  ;  I  referred  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Committee  which  sat  in  1832,  in  the  Queen^  County,  and  which 
▼ss  composed  of  men  of  all  parties ;  but  never,  I  repeat  with  an 
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What  marvel  is  it  ilM»  that  jrentlemeQ  opposite  should  deal  in  such 
▼ehement  protestations  ?  There  is  however  one  man  of  great 
abilities,  not  a  member  of  this  House^  but  whose  talents  and  whose 
boldness  have  placed  him  in  the  topmost  place  in  his  party — ^who 
disdaining^  all  imposture,  and  thinking  it  tne  best  course  to  appeal 
directly  to  the  religious  and  national  antipathies  of  the  people  of  this 
country — abandoning  all  reserve,  and  flinging  off  the  slender  veil  by 
which  his  political  associates  affect  to  cover,  although  thej  cannot 
hide  their  motives — distinctly  and  aUdaciousK  >  tells  the  Irish  people 
that  thej  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  Englishmen ; 
and  pronounces  them  in  ever^  way  particular  which  could  enter  his 
minute  renumeration  of  the  circumstances  by  which  fellow-citizenstiip 
is  created,  in  race,  identity,  and  rel^ieh,  to  be  aUena— to  be  %Uens  in 
race — to  be  aliens  in  oountry-t«  to  bo  laliena  in  ifelra^on.  Aliens  I 
good  Ood!  was  Arthur,  Duke  of  Welliawton»  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  did  he  not  start  up  and  exclaim  'Hold  1 1  have  seen  the  aliens  do 
their  dut  j  ?*  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  a  man  of  an  excitable 
temperament.  His  mind  is  of  a  cast  too  mardal  to  be  eauly  moved ; 
bat  notwithstanding  ^i^  babitual  InfleKibilxty,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  when  be  heard  his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  (for  we  are  his 
countrymen)  designated  by  a  phrase  as  offensive  as  the  abundant 
Tocabulary  of  his  eloquent  confederate  could  supply-^!  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  ought  to  hiEive  recollected  the  many  fields  of  fight 
in  which  we  have  been  contributors' to  his  renown^  ^The  battles^ 
si^es,  fortunes,  that  he  has  passed,'  ought  to  have  come  back  upon 
him*  He  ought  to  have  remembered  tnat  from  the  earliest  achieve- 
ments in  which  he  displayed  that  military  genius  which  has  placed  him 
forecnost  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare,  down  to  that  last  and 
surpassing  combat  which  has  made  Jiis  name  imperishable — from 
Assaje  to  Waterloo — the  Irish  soldiers,  with  whom  your  armies  are 
filled,  were  the  inseparable  auxiliaries  to  the  glory  with  which  his 
unparalleled  successes  have  been  crowned.  Whose  were  the  arms 
that  drove  your  bavonets  at  Vimiera  through  the  phalanxes  that 
never  reeled  in  the  snock  of  war  before  ?  w  hat  desperate  valour 
din&bed  the  steeps  and  filled  the  moats  at  Badajos  ?  All  his  victories 
sboold  have  rushed  and  crowded  back  upon  his  memory — Vimiera, 
Badajos,    Salamanca,    Albuera,   Toulouse,    and    last  of  all,  the 

greatest .     Tell  me,  for  you  were  there— I  appeal  to  the  gallant 

soldier  before  me  (Sir  Henry  Hardinge) — ^finom  whose  opinions  I 

differ,  but  who  bears,  I  know,  a  generous  heart  in  an  intrepid 

breast ; — ^tell  me,  for  you  must  nee£  remember— on  that  day  when 

the  destinies  of  mankind  were  tremblinsr  in  the  balance — while  death 

fell  in  showers — when  the  artillery  of  France  was  levelled  with  the 

precision  of  the  most  deadly  science—'when  her  legions,  incited  by 

the  Toice  and  inspired  hy  the  example  of  their  mighty  leader,  rushed 

agidn  and  agun  to  the  onset—  tell  me,  if  for  an  instant,  when  to 

hesitate  for  an  instant  was  to  be  lost,  the  'aliens*  blenched?    And 

when  at  length  the  moment  for  the  last  and  decisive  movement  had 

arrived,  and  the  valour  which  had  so  long  been  wisely  checked  was  at 

Isst  let  loose — when,  with  words  familiar  but  immortal,  the  Great 

Captun  commanded  the  great  assault — tell  me  if  Catholic  Ireland 
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calcalaied  danger  or  trouble.  His  part  in  the  memorable 
Clare  election  was  only  less  conspicnous  than  that  of  (yConnell ; 
and  as  we  have  an  account  of  it  in  his  own  words^  we  shall 
borrow  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence  on  that  occasion,  from  the 
Sketches  J  Legal  and  HisiorieaL  :— * 

*<  But  why  shoald  I  have  recourse  to  illuitration  which  may  he 
accounted  fantaeticai,  in  order  to  elucidate  what  \a  in  itself  so  plain 
aod  obvious  ?    Protestant  gentlemen,  who  do  me  the  honour  to  listen 
to  mcy  look,  I  pra^  youj  a  little  dispassionately  at  the  real  causes  of 
the  events  which  liave  taken  place  amongst  you.     I  beg  of  you  to 
pat  aside  your  an^y  feelings  for  an  instant,  and  belieye  me  that  I 
am  far  from  thinking  that  you  have  no  {^od  ground  for  resentment. 
It   must  be  most  painful  to  the  proprietors  of  this  County  to  be 
stripped  in  an  instant  of  aU  their  influence ;  to  be  left  destitute  of 
all  sort  of  sway  over  their  dependents^  and  to  see  a  few  demagogues 
and  priests  usurping  their  natural  authority.    This  feeling  of  re- 
aentment  must  be  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  they  have 
not  deserved  such  a  return  from  their  tenants ;  and  as  I  know  Sir 
£d«ard  O'Brien  to  be  a  truly  benevolent  landlord,  I  can  well  con- 
ceive that  the  apparent  ingratitude  with  which  he  was  treated,  has 
ad«ied  to  the  pain  which  every  landlord  must  experience ;  and  I  own 
that  1  was  not  surprised  to  see  tears  bursting  from  his  eyes,  while 
his  €wDe  was  inflamed  with  the  emotions  to  which  it  was  not  in  human 
nature  that  he  should  not  give  way. 

But  let  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  and  his  fellow  proprietors,  who  are 
gathered  about  him,  recollect  that  the  facility  and  promptitude  with 
which  the  peasantry  have  thrown  off  their  alleffiance,  are  owing  not 
■o  mvch  to  any  want  of  just  moral  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
as  to  the  operation  of  cansee  for  which  the  people  are  not  to  olame. 
In  no  other  oountry,  except  in  this,  would  such  a  revolution  have 
been  effected.     Wherefore? — Because  in  no  other  country  are  the 
people  divided  by  law  from  their  superiors,  and  cast  into  the  hands 
of  a  set  of  men,  who  are  supplied  with  the  means  of  national  excite- 
ment by  the  system  of  Qovemment  under  which  we  live.     Surely 
no  man  can  believe  that  such  an  anomalous  body  as  the  Catholic 
Aaeociation  could  exist,  excepting  in  a  community  which  had  been 
alienated  from  the  State  b^  the  State  itself.     The  discontent  and 
the  resentment  of  seven  millions  of  the  population  have  generated 
that  domestio  government  which  swa^s  through  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  and  uses  the  national  passions  as  the  instruments  tor  Uie 
execution  of  its  will.    From  that  body  there  has  now  been  issuing, 
for  many  years,  a  eontinuous  supply  of  exciting  matter,  which  has 
overflowed  the  nation's  mind.     The  lava  has  covered  and  inundated 
the  whole  country,  and  is  still  flowing,  and  will  continue  to  flow 
from  its  volcanic  source.    But,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  Association  is 
hut  the  crater  in  which  the  fiery  matter  finds  a  vent,  while  its  foun* 
tain  is  in  the  depth  of  the  law  itself.    It  would  be  utterly  impossible, 
if  Mil  men  were  placed  upon  equality  of  citizenship,  and  there  were 
00  exasperating  distinctions  amongst  us,  to  create  any  artificial 
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lie  stands  as  an  object  of  affectionate  reverence  among  tbem.  I  saw 
biniy  indeed,  at  bis  altar,  surrounded  by  tbousands,  and  felt  myself 
tbe  influence  of  bis  contagious  and  entbusiastic  devotion.  He  ad- 
dressed tbe  people  in  tbe  midst  of  a  rude  edifice,  and  in  a  language 
wbieh  I  did  not  understand ;  but  I  could  perceive  wbat  a  command 
he  has  over  tbe  minds  of  bis  devoted  followers.  But  it  is  not  merely 
as  the  celebrator  of  tbe  rites  of  Divine  Worship  that  he  is  dear  to 
his  flock  ;  he  is  their  companion,  tbe  roitigator  of  their  calamities, 
the  soother  of  their  afflictions,  the  trustee  of  their  hearts,  the  re- 
pository of  their  secrets,  tbe  guardian  of  their  interests,  and  the 
sentinel  of  their  death-beds.  A  peasant  is  dying-^in  tbe  midst  of 
the  wtnter*s  night,  a  knock  is  beard  at  tbe  door  of  tbe  priest,  and  be 
is  told  that  bis  parishioner  requires  bis  spiritual  assistance — the  wind 
is  howling,  tbe  snow  descends  upon  the  hills^  and  the  rain  and  storm 
beat  againt  his  face  ;  yet  he  goes  forth,  hurries  to  the  hovel  of  the 
expiring  wretch,  and  taking  his  station  beside  tbe  mass  of  pestilence 
of  whicih  tbe  bed  of  straw  is  composed,  bends  to  receive  the  last 
whisper  which  unloads  the  heart  of  its  guilt,  though  the  lips  of  the 
sinner  should  be  tainted  with  disease,  and  he  should  exhale  mortality 
in  his  breath. 

Qentlemen,  this  is  not  tbe  language  of  artificial  declamation — this 
is  not  the  mere  extravagance  of  rhetorical  phrase.     This,  every 
word  of  this,  is  the  truth— the  notorious,  palpable^  and  unquestion- 
able  truth.     You  know  it,  every  one  of  you  know  it  to  be  true ; 
and  now  let  me  ask  you  can  you  wonder  for  a  moment  that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  attached  to  their  clergy,  and  should  follow  their  ordi- 
nances as  if  they  were  tbe  injunctions  of  God?     Gentlemen,  forgive 
me,  if  I  venture  to  supplicate,  on  behalf  of  your  poor  tenants,  for 
mercy  to  tbem.     Pardon  them,  in  the  name  of  that  God  who  will 
forgive  you  your  offences  in  tbe  same  measure  of  compassion  which 
you  will  show  to  tbe  trespasses  of  others.     Do  not,  in  the  name  of 
that  Heaven  before  whom  every  one  of  us,  whether  landlord,  priest, 
or  tenant,  must  at  last  appear — do  not  prosecute  these  poor  people : 
don't  throw  their  children  out  upon  tne  public  road — don't  send 
them  forth  to  starve,  to  shiver,  and  to  die.    For  God's  sake,  Mr. 
Fita^erald,  and  for  your  own  sake,  and  as  you  are  a  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  honour,  interpose  your  influence  with  your  friends,  and 
redeem  your  pledge.     I  address  myself  personally  to  you.     On  the 
first  day  of  the  election  you  declared  that  you  wonid  deprecate  all 
persecution  by  the  landlords,  and  that  you  were  the  last  to  wish  that 
nvsh  and  vindictive  measures  should  l>e  employed.     I  believe  you— 
and  now  I  call  upon  you  to  redeem  that  pledge  of  mercy,  to  fulfill 
that  noble  engagement,  to  perform  that  great  moral  promise.     You 
wiU  cover  yourself  with  honour  by  so  doing,  in  the  same  way  that 
you  will  share  in  the  ignominy  that  will  attend  upon  any  expedients 
of  rigour.     Before  you  leave  this  country  to  assume  your  high  func- 
tions, employ  yourself  diligently  in  this  work  of  benevolence,  and 
enjoin  your  irienda  with  that  eloquence  of  which  you  are  the  master, 
to  refrain  from  cruelty,  and  not  to  oppress  their  tenants. 

Tell  tbem,  sir,  that  instead  of  busying  themselves  in  the  worthless 
occupation  of  revenge,  it  is  much  fitter  that  they  should  take  the 
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i:ept  tiiem  in  harmonious  action  by  the  exercise  of  a  vigorous 

and  despotic  repression  which  he  had  nevertheless  the  art  to 

disguise  as  liberty,  and  make  amiable  as  such.    He  had  to 

deal  with  a  people  that  had  often  been  unanimous  but  never 

harmoiuoas ;  whose  individuals,  unless  under  pressure  of  the 

severest  description,  exhibited  repulsion  the  moment  they  were 

broaght  into  contact ;  whose  history  is  a  homily  upon  the  evils 

of  division,  and  who  if  left  to  themselves  would  certainly  never 

have  united.    And  yet  for  forty  years  by  the  bare  force  of  his 

will,    without  any  outward  appliance  of  power,  tlirough  the 

instrumentality  of  that  association  or  some  of  its  offshoots,  he 

ruled    that  people  with   the  simplicity,  the  unity,  and  the 

dispatch  of  absolute  authority,  wielded  it  as  a  single  wea* 

poD,    achieved  with  it  victories  of  the  most  unlikely  kind, 

and  bat  that  the  famine,  his  own  decline  and  death  supervened, 

was  on  the  eve  of  victories  more  astonishing  yet ;  for  had  the 

revolution  of  1848  found  (yConnell  in  the  plenitude  of  his 

influence,  and  the  Irish  people  in  the  robustness  of  its  strength, 

the    multitude  of  its  numbers  and  the  compactness  of  its 

organization  such  as  he  had  lately  ruled  it;  we  should  have  seen 

the  legislative  union  substantially  if  not  formally  repealed,  or 

else  changes  in  the  constitution  and  government  of  Ireland  so 

radical  and  organic    aa   the  wildest   speculation  could  not 

dream  of  now. 

The  Catholic  Association  was  the  model  of  every  political  asso- 
ciation that  followed  or  in  all  probability  that  is  destined  to  fol- 
low in  these  countries ;  but  the  failure  of  the  most  powerful  of 
them  all,  the  Bepeal  Association,  and  of  the  abortive  swarms  that 
succeeded  it,  is  a  proof  that  however  excellent  the  instrument, 
it  required  the  master's  hand  to  deal  with  it.    The  bow  of 
'  Ulysses  was  stubborn  and  unmanageable  to  the  stoutest  of  the 
pretenders,  and  events  have  proved  that  the  combined  and 
harmonious  action  of  the  Irish  people  depended  on  their 
leader,  for  no  association,  however  small  or  sectional,  has  been 
able  to  keep  together  in  its  integrity  for  six  months  since 
(yConnell^s  death.     In  the  working  of  that  mighty  engine,  the 
Association  as  it  is  emphatically  called,  Sheil,  we  have  already 
observed,  held  the  second  place.     Mr.  M'Cullagh  therefore,  it 
seems  to  ns,  might  with  advantage  have  gone  more  at  large 
into  the  history  of  that  body,  for  its  history  is  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  Sheil,  and  we  think  too  that  had  he 
made  more  copious  extracts  from  his  speeches  previous  to 
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Bfaowj  ai^mtmenty  or  dianned  by  the  distance  that  lends 

enohantment  to  a  third  rate  embassy^  give  up  their  own  future, 

«]id  perhaps  a  future  still  more  important.    The  obvious  duty 

of  those  who  have  at  heart  peace  and  civilization  properly  ub- 

derstood,  is  not  to  film  the  sores  of  the  commonwealth,  but  to 

eat  deeply  and  cantionsly ;  not  to  compromise  their  principles, 

but  Jiotto  exaggerate  them ;  not  to  let  their  ambition  overleap 

itself,  but  still  less  to  qualifv  and  dwarf  it ;  above  all  things, 

when  reasonably  conscious  or  worth,  and  qualified  by  services 

to  resent  subaltern  advancement  as  more  odious  than  exclusion, 

and .  condescending  patronage  as  the  most  intolerable  variety 

of.  inseienee — to  have  faith  in  the  triumph  of  right,  but  not 

to  set  faith  above  works ;  and  whatever  they  may  win  by  con- 

eeasion^  never  to  bok  upon  any  thing  as  quite  secure  that 

they  have  not  been  able  to  enforce.    If  there  were  somewhat 

of  ibis  spirit  in  all  parties,  we  should  have  better  hope  for  the 

coixntr;«     It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in    Ireland,   where 

public  opinion  never  perhaps  had  a  secure  footing ;  but  we 

have  at  least  this  consolation  in  reading  SheiPs  memoirs,  that 

wbatever  be  the  fj&ults  of  the  Irish  people,  and  they  are  many ; 

whatever  be  their  follies,  and  they  are  not  to  be  denied ;  the 

eauntry  that  is  susceptible  of  so  perfect  an  organization,  and 

BO  uniform  an  action  as  were  communicated  to  it  by  O'Counell 

and  Sheil,  will  alwavs  be  capable  of  great  things  under  great 

men.     But  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  trust  to  the  turning 

up  of  a  great  man.    Ireland  must  for  years  to  come,  and 

probably  always,  be  more  under  the  dominion  of  personal 

influence  than  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  while  a  heavy 

leaponsibility  is  thus  thrown  upon  those  whoever  they  may 

be  from  whom  that  influence  emanates,  and  particularly  upon 

ber  governors ;  it  will  be  all  the  more  necessary  for  those  who 

are  conscious  of  worth,  to  cultivate  in  themselves  the  qualities 

of  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  that   will  enable  them  to 

exercise,  with  dignity  and  efiect,  whatever  influence  they  may 

derive  from  high  position  or  commanding  talents.    The  man 

that  can  save  us  from  our  own  contempt  will  be  a  great 

deUverer;  for  people  seldom  are  wrong  when  they  despise 

themselves,  and  they  cannot  earn  their  own  respect  without 

commanding  that  of  others. 
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'« 1853.  1854. 

Males.    Females.  Males.     Females. 

UUter.  .    5,826        3,185  5^31        2,988 

Manster,      .  .  .  15,601        8,091  12^041        7,055 

LeiiuCer,      .  .  17,684      17,477  14,270      15,083* 

CoDDMigfat,  .  .    8,571        1,624  2,360        1,189 

Totals        •  •  42,4<>2     30,527      34,192      26,258 

Gross  Tetal  .         73,019  80,445'* 

Beferring  to  this  table^  the  Inspectors-General  remark  : — 

"  The  relative  proportion  of  females  in  the  forcigotnff  table»  we 
r^^ret  to  state,  has  advanced  to  43 '4  per  cent ;  Uiat  of  1853  havine 
heea  onljr  41-8,  an  advance,  which  is  th^more  to  be  lamented^ 
because,  in  the  majoritv  of  our  Qaols  the  de|>^ment  assigned  to  pri^t 
soners  of  this  sex  rarely  contains  one  third  of  the  entire  accommoda* 
tion.  We  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  local 
aathorities  the  policy  of  combating  this  evil,  and  we  cannot  venture 
to  entertain  hoj^  of  aay  amelioratiouj  until  fitting  profviaioil  for 
carrjing  out  stringent  discipline  shall  be  furnished/' 

Another  error  in  local  management  id  that  glaring  one  which 
gives  to  the  prisoner  a  better  description  of  food  than  that 
famished  by  the  Union  Workhooae;  and  thus  young  paupers 
are  led  to  prefer  the  Ghiol  to  the  Poor  House  as  an  asylum^* 
the  allowance  in  the  Oaols  exceeding  that  of  the  Poor  Houses, 
by  3  oz.  of  meal  and  2  oz.  of  bread  daily. 

With  these  inducements  to  select  the  Gaol  as  a  home^  it 
can  hardly  surprize  one  that  re*comniittak  should  swell  the 
vetams.  Bat  the  evil  does  not  end  here.  Tliere  is  little 
effort  made  to  introduce  Separation,  Industrial  Training,  or 
School  Teaching.  We  first  insert  the  observations  of  the 
Inspectors-Qeneral : — 

'•  Our  gaols  at  present  comprise  4,762  single  cells,  409  othef 
cells,  and  470  rooms  furnished  with  beds ;  the  two  latter,  as  their 
name  implies,  being  allocated  exclusively  to  '  associated*  imprison* 
ment.  Of  the  single  cells,  however,  there  are  but  3,323  of  the 
foregoing  siae,  or  which  contain  in  the  aggregate  the  same  number 
of  cubic  feet,  the  remainder  being  of  lesser  capacity.  ^  Again,  of 
the  409  double  cells,  there  are  77  capable  of  subdivision  into  two  or 
more,  whose  space  would  be  equivalent  to  the  above  measurement. 
Some  additional  accommodation,  though  to  an  inconsiderable  extent, 
might,  doubtless,  be  further  obtained  by  the  conversion  of  the  day 
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icare«l7  be  said  to  exist,  at  leatt  to  sach  a  degree  as  to  produce  re« 
munerative  remltsi  or  to  provide  prisoners  with  ^he  means  of  earn* 
ing  their  bread  upon  their  discharge." 

In  addition,  the  iDSpecton-Oenera!  add  that  there  i 


<«  A  want  of  care  and  oonseietitionfneee  gematXij  esfaibited  In  tl» 
appointment  of  turnkeys ;  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  MleoCion  of 
persona  who  have  been  trained  in  handionStq^  or  who  are  at  leeat 
possessed  of  an  aptitude  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  such  as  aro 
easily  learned,  and  are  of  ready  applicability-^tailoring  and  shoe* 
making,  for  instanee-^ven  if  no  further  proficiency  should  be  aev 
quired  than  is  necessary  for  mending  and  repairing.  In  some  connltai 
the  High  SheriiTs  have,  witblaudableUbcral«lywd  at  scB«a<  of  public 
dutj,  placed  the  nomination  of  snoh  ofikera  at  -  the  disposal  of  th» 
Boards  of  Superintendence ;  but  in ,  the  majority  the  exercise  of 
mere  favouritism^  without  any  consideration  of  fitness,  prevails  tSi 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  essential  to  the  wiell-being  of  prisotta 
that  this  patronage  should  be  traaaftrred  by  the  legisiatnve  io-tha 
bodj  charged  wita  and  responsible  for  the  due  adnunistration/'  -    < 

Pitiable,  however^  as  these  facts  may  be,  they  af e  exceededi. 
iu  the  absurdity  of  ausmanagement,  by  the  details  of  the  pror 
Tiflions  for  school  teaching.  It  appears  that  the  trflined 
teachers  are,  in  many  cases,  *'  not  selected  solely  for  ^ducationld 
purposes,  but  are  compelled  to  fulfil  also  the  duties  of  discipline 
officers ;  and  thus  little  difference  exists  generally  aa  to  intel^ 
lectual  fitness  between  the  two  classes  of  instmctors-^naniely^ 
turnkeys,  who  are  moderately  qualified  to  teaeh^  and  doicff 
schoolmasters  as  are  ready  to  undertake,  ait  Io)r  ^lairies,  tbe^ 
custody  and  supervision  of  prisoners/' 

Any  of  our  readers  who  know  what  the  duty  of  a  sehookttaa-«' 
ter  is ;  any  who  can  nudeivtand  that  for  all  purposes  of  reformat 
tioii  the  schoolmaster  is  only  second,  if  not  fully  equal,  to  the 
Chaplain,  will  know  how  to  value  the  system  of  teaching  carried 
out  m  these  gaols:  but  to  add  to  the  record  of  the  other  absurdi* 
ties  of  this  absurd  methodofnianagemeat,  the  Inspeotore-Qene- 
nil  state,  '^in  the  report  upon  dn6  of  otir  comity  ^Is,  fbr  the  past 
year,  it  is  noticed  with  reprobation,  that  ^n  assistant  matrotv,  in 
the  female  department,  had  been  advertised  for,  to  perform  the 
anomalous  iniies.  of  iciwlms^es^  and  4uperiniendent  rf  Iw^ 

The  section  of  the  Hepoit,  referring  to  this  subject  of  educa- 
tion, rfecommenda,  we  are  rejoiced  to  find,  that  for  seculajr 
instruction  all  tlie  Prison  Schqob  should  be  pbced  wider  tb» 
superintendence  of  the  National  Board,  and  that  iu  addition  to 
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We  Imow  that  the  quesHon  of  jafeBile  refennfttioa  is^  as  yet^ 
Terj  imperfectly  nndevstood  in  Irdand;  and  many  vmy  worthy 
people  consider  that  the  gaol  is  a  proper  place  for  young 
offenders,  and  that  the  eataMiBhaieut  of  a  Beformatory  ia  bat  the 
day  dream  of  a  philanthropist.  Yet  the  qnestion  is  (me  of  too 
great  and  deep  importance  to  be  thus  evaded,  and  with  the 
facts  appealing  in  the  report  before  us,  and  consideiing  the 
urgent  appeal  for  some  better  system  of  juvenile  management, 
mn  that  of  the  common  gaol,  made  by  the  Inspectors,  we 
are  relieved  from  every  anxiety  as  to  the  opinions  on  this 
question  h«Id  by  these  whose  .duties  make  them  best  acquainted 
with  all  ttie  defects  of  our  present  arrangements,  and  of  the 
course  adapted  in  the  cases  of  juvenile  criminals. 

During  the  year  1864,  the  numbers,  ages,  and  sexes  of 
those  cooiinittea  and  convicted,  whose  ages  did  not  exceed 
sixteen  years,  were  aa  follows :  ten  years,  and  under,  077 
males,  367  {midea :  sixteen  years,  and  above  ten,  7,617  males, 
2,  225  feormleB ;  giving  a  total,  for  the  year,  of  8,194  males^ 
and  2,592  females»or  a  grand  total  of  10^786  pBisons  com« 
mitted,  whose  ages  did  not  exceed  16  years.  Theae  totals^ 
compared  with  the  committals  of  1853»  show  a  deeraaae^of 
2,552 ;  but  the  following  table  of.  recommittala  is  meat 
important^  as  it  proves  that  although  the  positive  number  of 
chminala  may  decrease,  yet,  that  wiUi  a  very  large  auinbev, 
iioprisoumeai  in  ordinary  g/B^  has  had  no  ^eot  in  eheeking 
cnme: — 


Oroas 
Total. 

laTMrtand 

10  Tears  and 

Total 
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ICalea 

■adv. 

•b«?»l«. 

MUdea. 

Ffliiiale<i 
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rwnalea 

1864. 
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v. 

F. 

Tvtoo  Imprlioned     -  | 

M        m 

679 

171 

718 

901 

014 

nmettewsdo. 
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S87 
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9M 

103 

$08 

tm/eHum  do. 
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6 

166 

6» 

m 

68 
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^     \ 

vpvirds               • 
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to 

n 

i69 

109 

989 

140 

498 
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n 

1,460 

429 

MM 

60S 

i  OrMsToUI,  ICftlmi&d 

V^ 

ftaalM        ^      > 

"^ 

~mi 

• 

^^ 

This  table  shows  a  decrease  of  reoommittals,  aa  compared 
with  1858,  of  only  131 ;  and,  when  considered,  ia  conjunction 
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with  tbe  (bllowiag  table  of  nntences  puMdl.  in  11^53  ud 
1854,  on  joung  criniutala  whoie  ages  did  not  exceed  16 
jean,  we  are  enabled  to  eenpteband  tb«  follj,  and  nnwue 
economy  ithich  incite  justicea,  or  judges,  to  inflict  shoit 
sentences  of  imprisonment  mi  ofleodera  of  lliis  dass,  and 


sentences 
age:— 


OnalViU] 
IMMUd 

lUt. 

OnaTMd 

Ona  Month             -        -        - 
Pourtom  D«v*      -        -        " 

S«»MlD»T.              -          -          - 

rortj-«Tgtt  HouM         -        - 
Twenty-rour  Uouri 
Unlimited            -       •       - 

3,MS 

IJSW 
516 
876 
S39 

1.MS  , 
879 
254 
94 

Total         -        - 

10,08«    1   7,M0    ! 

TThat  coold  the  vast  majority  of  tbeae  chiWreoi  committed 
for  a  month  or  fonrieen  days  do,  bat  rttoni  to  their  hwnrte^f 
vice  when  released  from  the  gaol,  to  be  again  brought  before 
th«  magistrate  and  again  committed  to  the  gaoler'i  oristo^ 
n-he  P»r  Law  Union  Officers  are  not  bbund,  as  they  should 
be  lo  exercise  a  lurreiltooe  over  these  little  oOI»;asts;  parenls 
thev  have  none,  or  worse  than  none,  and  thus  fiwn  year  to 
vear  they  grow  in  sin,  till  vice  swells  nito  crime,  and  after 
Jeoeated  eommiltals  and  pro.ecntions,  for  which  the  country 
paysl  tliey  are  finally  quartered  0(100  the  naUon,  as  Coinieta 

*  We  do  not  eaaggerate  in  thus  dechiring  againat  sfaoct 
imDrisonments;  we  con  eipect  no  relormatioli  under  thmSj 
Jar  their  nocesaary  conaiqoeiice,  when  fm«id  m  a  common 
!!L.  b  r««o«mitttl.  It  oaruiot  be  olherwuo,  whiW,the 
nuUcSmdn  is  looked  upon  h.t«.  alreyed  ""^  "d 
JSth.  pti»>n  ia  conaideied  bnl  a.  a  pound  in  vrBch  Wi. 
locked  for  akfe-kecping.  That  recommiltjli  sbouU  result  ftom 
^l  sistem  as  liianone  can  fedsurpnzed  who  consider  the 
iliport  oi  thafoUonng  Ublo  of «»  oo«iitio.^lo paKinlage, 
of  mvenilaa  not  over  airieen  yearn  of  agocmnnritted.dumigtto 
yem  IHM  aud  1854 :— 
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Without  Psrenta 
Abandoned  by  Parento 
Absconded^  from   Pa- 
rents '    - 
Without  F«bl«Bf 
Without  Mother 
Step-Cbildcen    - 
Dl^tiiiiata 


Groai  Total,  If  alea 
aadlMsUte   - 

*       i.  I  ««.L    I. 
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SO 
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10 
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^  ,  r. ,  >. 


SO 
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6 

Ml 

18 
8 
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400 
^£ 

1,898 

899 

383 

67 


«17 

58 

109^ 

597 

367 

45 

31 


-*U 
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■•n»' — 

8,354 

490 
653 

3,303 

1,237 

390 

97 


^'^ 


1,909 
461 
436 

1,374 

793 
350 
118 


6,136 


■  ■■>  H 


>»..»-» 


Bef^rruig  to  this  table,  and  to  that  already  ^reii  showing 
the  number  of  reconuuittals,  the  results,.(l\e  Inspectors-General 
add  most  trolj,  **  would  indeed  furnish  grouud;^  ,for  grave 
anxiety,  if  we-did  uot-eee  in  them  irrefragable  arguments  for' 
the  intervention  of  the  State,  which,  ^e  trust,  will  not  long  be 
withheld,  inbehalf  of  J^iosewho-are  thus  bereft  of  natural 
Brp^et!ioD,  of  have  becopie  fcpgi  .oibf^  pau^e^.  destiti^te  of 
nege^^iy.  care  and' wpervision/*  i.       '  .    r 

-  Truly  juaj  the  officers  iof  government^  write  tUua  ^  strongly 
lifta^t^y  iKmd  to  doj80.w)|en  the^  find,  and  reported  so  long 
W:i^/il^Oli-:tift..the,  "IU9h«ion4.  i!<?^alQ  l^enitenti'pry,  ,at 

^m\U^%{^Q^  reptei^MisoTdy  2(i,individml^,  one  having 

.  .R^fe^ng.to.li^ef^ifi^ia.wj;^^^  Iu;^Bq9t,Qrt,-GeuerAl 

"In  our  Report  for  1852,  while  a&ahrzing  the  mvi^nfe  t(f  jiiteaile 
wflfandtrsw.w^*  ^tv^cnt  tkf$.iBtr]k\ngnffilt  tii»toD^C(M|ipa)illK>n  of 
^ifipc^sA  cla^of  ages;  n^m^Jy,  from,  sixteen,. to  twent^-one  years, 
iith  the  ^T&t,  which  embraces  those  at  anil  uncler  sixteen  ye^if^,  the 
fcrfier'  elceed^  thre  hitter  'by  nearly  ihte^  times  'th«r  atnotmt";  ^o 
ttrt^  \^  tke^pf*dgr«M  9Pc€ftrtip*itn;knd  m^  ti^»i4'tll»iez^nMM«N>f 
'ttie  8|^eiB|^of  erindritttvji  wikicr  imd  i^f^o^er^f tr^abn?  ^.^epfurily. 
Jti^qt^Bnj^  hoyeywi   tQ  the  i  Uwa  now; ,  in  ope?Atiyn^,tiiij»..to^J, 


lifM'l)^  «M  ¥^«finreaielMK  of'a  gtfOJfWlmtlwr  ti*  ^f  its/va^sibe 
JAHEupM  bj  <9itindividfi|J8i.oof^^u^^M4^;Oivi^  tff^',r0c^mimiU9d»fen 
timet,  provided  that  the  sum  of  such  several  At»f  res|i^ctive 
imprisonments  embraces  the  same  period  o^  time. 
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Without  Parents 
Abandoned  br  Parents 
AlMconded^  from   Pa- 
rents '    - 
Without  Fanlvf    •    - 
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Step-Chfldroa    - 
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80 
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68 
10 
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8,264 
490 
663 
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1,237 
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97 
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461 
426 

1,274 
793 
250 
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Bef^rring  to  this  table,  and  to  tbat  alrf  ai^y  gtreti  showiog 
the  number,  of  recommittals,  the  results^die  lospec  tors-General 
add  mosi  trolj,  '^  woald  indeed  furnish  grounds  »for  grave 
anxiety,  if  wWAlid  iiot-aee  in  them  irrefragable  arguments  for' 
the  intervention  of  the  State,  which,  ^e  trust,  will  not  long  be 
withheld,  inbehaltof  those  who  .are.  thus,  bereft  of  natural 
prot^Uou,:  Of  faiive  become,  f^pfu  MboF  <f9U9^?;  destiti^e  of 
n^e^^j^  care  and  ^^wpervis^oa/V  ,      ^    .    ,.'^ 

Tru||v'  maj  the  cfficors  lof  go vemmeBt' write  thus ;  strongly 
i^4^y  hmxki  to  do  ,so  ,w|)€fn.t;hey  fiod,  and  reported  so  long 
:Wa^vJf85pj,-:ti^i'l*®;  ''Iiii9h«io^id,  J^inale*  P(;ijiitenti|irj,  .at 

fv^f^^^iie^of , . fi^e^nt^ bg, Qt^  %f\, individuals,  one  kav'mg 
, , ..,8«fr«fj»g,toii^e^ifj^ci«^ia?^,5gt^re9^,tl^  I^^ 


/U    .J'f   ■>'•.'•      i  •.'.!       -  I' 


**  In  our  Report  for  1852,  while  analvsing  the  nUiCDb  tifpiieti^e 
wflbndMtWiwr  pQinAsd'Oitt  tjii8  0trU^|ng:t^f  thlkt>o|),%c^pan^n  of 
^r^c^0d  cla^of  age^;  n^i^^ly,  from,  sbpteen^.to  twentj-one  years, 
Wulilth^  iirst,  which  embraces  those  at  anil' under  sixteen  yeaf^,  the 
fdrfif^  exceeds  iii6  hitter  bjr  nearty  thM  titnes  thef  atiidtmt';  ^o 
e^nada  \^  tk^pf ogrisM  eP  co^r«]^lon,  4ind  «^  ln^^httiexfriao^fiM^f 
'*e  8|Kii49Kof  erimtriotorji  ;wtklcp  and  tlTflii9er:8trpi[b»>^.i^«riij. 
'A^qt4m9*  .^.oyi«yWi  ,to  thf  ^Uw*  ^119?..  ?"  iOR^»^^^*yn^f*^H  ,*?^'. 


-(—-  — r n    — ^ — —  — J- 

'%M^'«#  ftM  ^^qtkrmttMi  of 'A  giUAJf^hBtlwr  bite  ^f  its  '«4taiJ)e 
ibbcq^ied  by  tfi9iiii^vidu|J'8t.o0f|8^ti^w«jSf»  pivh^y  /^(M/.rir^ 
ttm««,  provided  that  the    sum    of   such    seyeral   A^d  .res|i^ctLve 
imprbonmentB  embraces  the  8ame  period  ot  time. 
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imyriaoMaettt  Bhonld  be  carried  out  io  stri^  sepanUian,  an  omission 
which,  we  sabmity  isTolvos  the  danger  of  ejcposore  to  contamination, 
few  of  our  gaols  being  furnished  with  sufficient  accommodation  and 
appliances  for  maintaining  in  its  integritj  this  indispensable  system 
of  treatment  in  such  circumstances ;  for  we  hold  that  mere  confinor 
meat  in  a  prisoDy  in  which  the  opportunities  of  intercourse  and 
eommwnifiatktn  are  strictly  guardea  against,  would  not  affix  the 
stigma  of  debasement  and  corruption,  which,  in  the  public  mind  are 
inseparable  from  the  common  association  of  offenders  of  different 
ages  and  grades  of  criminality.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  fur- 
ther remark  Uiat,  although  the  clauses  fastening  responsibility  upon 
the  parents  and  step-parents  of  youthful  delinquents,  and  charge- 
ability  for  their  maintenance  would  be  found  in  this  country  to  be 
almost  a  dead  letter,  in  consequence  of  the  wide-spread  pover^ 
prevailing  among  the  classes  from  which  our  gaols  derive  their 
inmates,  it  seems  highly  desirable  to  retain  them  for  application  to 
to  the  few  cases  in  which  they  would  be  available. 

This  doctrine,  however,  of  vicarious  amenability,  which  has  been 
recognised  in  our  constitution  since  the  reign  of  Alfred,  might  as  was 
suggested  by  several  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Select 
Committee  referred  to  in  a  former  page,  be  rendered  practically 
eomprehensive  by  fixing  the  pecuniary  liability  upon  the  localities, 
whether  parishes,  poor  law  unions,  baronies,  or  other  territorial 
denominations ;  for,  although  it  would  be  more  desirable  that  the 
latter  should  be  of  such  a  limited  extent  as  to  enable  those  subject  to 
the  mulct  to  see  and  to  feel  that  their  exertions  individually  and  col- 
lectively could  be  brought  to  bear  with  effect  upon  the  moral  condi- 
tion  of  the  occupants  of  the  taxable  area,  yet  it  would  be  of  great 
importance,  both  in  point  of  economy  and  of  facility  in  working,  if 
the  existing  local  divisions  and  machinery  already  in  action  could  be 
adopted. 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  offer  these  observations  upon  the 
yresuBDption  that  at  no  distant  period,  legislation  of  a  similar  tendency 
upon  this  most  important  element  of  social  amelioration,  will  be  ex- 
tended to  this  kingdom,  inasmuch,  as  during  the  last  session  of 
Parfiament,  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £10,000  towards  the  establishment 
^  a  Juvenile  Reformatory  in  Ireland,  was  voted  in  the  Annual 
Sstimatea,  which^  unless  it  be  determined  to  limit  its  advantages 
exclusively  to  those  under  sentence  of  transportation  and  penal  servi- 
tude, would  be  nugatory  if  statutable  powers  were  not  obtained  for 
consigning  oflfin'ders  of  tender  age  to  such  institutions,  and  for 
regulating  the  terms  of  their  admission,  detention  and  discharge.*' 

With  these  evidences  before  us,  with  the  acknowledgements 
of  the  necessity  for  the  estabUshment  of  Beforraatorie?,  made 
hj  the  Officers  of  Government,  recorded  in  the  very  Reports 
printed  by  authority  of  the  State,  it  becomes  a  fair  and  open 
qoestion — What  species  of  Aeformatory  Schools  are  most 
adapted  io  Irehuid;  hov  can  they  be  established  so  as  to 
secure  public  confidence,  and  their  ultimate  success  ? 
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fourth  month  from  the  time  at  which  the  Report  of  the  Inspec- 
tor as  aforesaid  shall  bear  date,  and  shall  be  chargeable  upon 
the  coanties  iVom  which  Young  Offenders  shall  have  been  sent 
to  such  Beformatoryj  and  shall*  at  the  Assizes  next  ensuing, 
be  Presented  for  by  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties from  which  sucn  Young  Offenders  shall  have  been  sent  to 
such  fieformatory,  and  the  Superintendent  of  suoh  Institution  shall 
cause  lists  to  be  kept  of  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  Young 
Offenders  committed  to  such  Reformatory,  with  the  dates  of  the 
Committals,  and  a  proportional  part  of  the  said  monies  to  be 
annually  repaid  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
charged  against  the  rates  of  said  County,  whence  such  young 
Offenders  shall  have  been  committed  to  said  Reformatory,  and  same 
shall  be  presented  for  by  the  Orand  Jury  of  said  County  at  the 
Assizes  next  ensuing,  and  the  amount  shall  be  paid  to  said  Super- 
intendent as  aforesaid." 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  by  this  first  section,  all  hope  of 
the  success  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  Ireland,  in  support- 
ing Reformatories,  is  abandoned  ;  and  we  think  wisely  ;  for  if 
rich  England  permits  the  closure  of  Strcttou-on-Dunsmore, 
after  its  thirty  years  of  admitted  usefulness ;  if  it  permits  the 
all  but  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Nash's  Institution ;  if  it  throws 
Saltley  and  Hardwicke  for  their  main  8upj)ort  upon  the  pri- 
rate  fortune  of  Mr.  Adderley  and  Mr.  Baker,  surely  poor 
Ireland  cannot  be  considered  capable  of  keeping  open,  by 
means  of  voluntary  contribution,  the  number  of  fieformatories 
capable  of  receiving  our  Juvenile  Criminals. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  are  founded  upon  the  third 
and  fourth  sections  of  the  first  and  second,  G.  IV.  c.  33., 
known  as  the  Irish  Lunatic  Asylums  Act,  but  all  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  are  so  intimately  bound  up  with  those  of 
the  fourth,  th^t  we  defer  further  observations  upon  them, 
until  we  shall  discuss  those  of  the  latter  section. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  section,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"11.  The  Beformatories  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  exclusive 
reception  of  the  Professors  of  the  Protestant  or  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religions  roiipectively  ;  and  all  Of&nders  committed  to  a 
Beformatory  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  religious 
persuasion  aa  that  professed  by  their  parents ;  and  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  religion  of  the  parent  is  unknown,  the  young  person  com- 
mitted shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that  religious  persuasion 
of  which  be  professes  himself  a  follower." 

The  provisions  of  this  section,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all 
who  know  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  Ireland,  are  strictly 
requisite  in  any  such  Bill  as  that  before  us,  if  it  be  intended 
to  secure  public  confidence  for  the  measure.     But  indeed  the 
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rdbnuGd  tfarongfa  the  mediam  of  any  other  faith.  It  should 
also  be  borne  ill  mind,  Uiat  for  a  long  series  of  years  paid 
Bomah  Oatliolic  Chaplains  have  been  appointed  to  all  our 
fmanB,  and  in  the  justice  of  this  arrangement  for  Ireland, 
our  good  friend  and  fellow  countryman^  the  Bev,  Henry 
KingBttBl,  tiie  exeelielit  Chaplain  of  Penionville  Prison,  agre^, 
ereo  -^hflsi  oootendtng  vomI  yigoroosly,  in  his  letter  addres- 
sed, on  the  appoktment  of  a  £oman  Catholic  Chaplain  to 
Petrtonville  Prison^  io  Lord  Palmeraton^  against  the  adoption 
of  the  sione  priaoipie  in  England. 

Othei  ooosideiiationamay  be  urged  inauppcM't  of  this  sectioiu 
Krst,  if  young  offenders  of  different  creeds  are  sent  to  the 
same  Beformatory^  the  system  will  entail  a  double  set  of 
Chaplains,  posaibly  a  doable  staff  of  officers  for  each  Institution. 
Second,  by  combining  the  two  religions  in  Protestant  and 
Catholic  ^'  families''  within  the  same  Beformatory,  we  shall 
expose  the  Institution  to  all  those  disheartening,  embarrassing, 
and  unseemly  secterian  squabbles,  which  at  present  disgrace 
the  admiaistration  of  our  Poor  Houses.  Third,  the  combin- 
stion  of  religions  wiU  lead  to  frequent  distubance  of  arrange- 
ments upon  Boman  Catholic  holidays  and  fasting  days*  Fourth, 
the  corabiBatiott  will  produce  distrust  amongst  the  people  in 
Inhnd,  who  are  bnt  too  apt  to  consider  that  all  combination 
in  Bfkch  Institutions  as  Prisons  and  Beformatories  is  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  affordipg  faoilitiea  for  prosely tism.  Fifth, 
and  most  inxportant  of  all^  if  it  be  admitte<j^  as  it  must  be,  that 
idigion  JB  the  great  means  of  JuTeniie  Befurmation,  it  becomes 
at=  once  evident  that  owing  to  the  great,  wide,  and  important 
dififerfeaccs,  between  the  externals  ojf  the  two  religions,  the 
professors  of  them  never  can  be  placed  together  in  Beforma- 
tmies,  if  the  peonliar  means  of  Beformatiou  afforded  by  each 
Inth  are  to  be  employed  effectiyelyy  «»d,  at  the  same  time 
inoSeoaivefy,  to  those  of  the  opposite  ereed. 

We  are  not  unsupported,  in  these  opinions  here  expressed 
upon  this  second  section,  by  the  perfect  judgement  of  those  in 
England  who  aie  best  able  to  write  with  authority  and 
weight  of  knowledge  ttpon  this  important  topic.  Beferring 
to  the  system  of  separation,  as  contemplated  by  the  second 
section,  one  of  the  oldest,  most  able,  and  most  clear>judging 
advocates  of  the  Beformatory  principle  in  England  thus  writes 
to  us,  replying  to  a  query  addressed  by  us  to  him,  in  request- 
ing hjs  opinion  of  the  section  : — 
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<<  I  ^0,  ncft.  Jtcjok,  H{»on  tl^e  anraqg^^nc^^,  ^  f  booi)  to,  the  pirof^aiprs 
of  eitbor..Qr«^e4rbuti«A.a  l^icKtn  to  tbe^^. .;  Xbe  £ta,te,j^  expending 
T^vnej  to.  reform  young  <>i[end^KfT*^)|e  r^l^gi^Q  4>f.  th^  ofC^iuS^ 
iQft^  be  tnaie  b.  potBirt>  engine  iitr  94vADpii}g):^h9 -pltf^a^ .  Oa^Ui* 
other liAftd;  <itreltgioa  sr^Bdirthey  h»e>^en  Jiwght  to,f^i«9d  hut^ 
aiftd  tWttK)]^ei  <umtBct^th^hitlL«ilLdfan]Blte(fthBmivD«4ibo9»^^ 
<ntn  eommt^iotor'  wiU^  t^tniidlihtf  Hfdtinat^.-ptagretf^  inttad  <tf 
]^ing^it,>n^  will  pr<yv^  ail  dviliilfiffted'ef  abkttiB^.  '  ^ 

dissimilar  and  t<epttgnaTit  to' ba6)i^  Mfief^  In  tM^  ei^hSy'-denKMitlfttJ 
t!5ns  that  tii^y  dtight  te'fce  kept  widMy  apart,- ^  »%h^^Ai^  P^idoU 
of  the  Mur&teat  fldfen'ee^  1  <i1)s'er1red'ifa'  a'h-togentent  of  tAtktn  by 
which  the  prisoners  coutd  at  all  tim^s  biP'tli^^a^  seethe  rariouii  em- 
blems of  their  worship  before  'them,  'and  I  have  no  wubt  that  it'^ad 
been  found,  by  experience,  an  effect  was 'produced  on  ttleniin^  of  tlie 
prisoners  bj  this  religious  apparatus.  ,  But  a)I  thai  is  opposed  to  the 
feelii?g8  of  Protestaptei,  aad  wonld  asiuredlj.  produce  jio  ,8^Tutarj 
effect"  oq  prisoner*  4»f^hatiAijJ^  ...      ,.  ,.,,        ,^   ...  -^ 

Why  «then  ^oifld  the  Protea^t  ba  .^fi^9f(^..tDi  the.  cooftan^ 
si^ht  of  w|iat  would  be  likely  ^o  give  him  a  scoffijig .  turn*  the  most 
pernicious  direction  in  whicli  hU  mind^^ould  move  ;  or  on  the  other 
hand^  why  should  thje^RomaB  Cathelie  hn  drprirftd  ftf  that  whitih  may 
be  a  source  of  consdlatloft  to  hhtt  itr  his  misery.'* 
,    Tlie  Third  Sectidri  of llie  Bill  is'as  follow* i^    -' 

"  III.  Whenever;  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  any  person  tmder 
the  Age  of  Fourteen  years  shall  be  convicted  ofany  larceny,  or  any 
other  more  serious  pifeDce  than  Lttrceay,  either  upon  an  IndWlni^nc, 
or  otx  Summary  Gqnviotion  beforet  any  Judge,  or  any  Poiioa.  Mlfe^s- 
trate  of  Dublm»  or  bther  Stipendiary  ilagistrate,  or  before  Tw^  or 
more  Justices  of  tqe  Peace,  thei^  and  in  every  such  casts  it  thM  be 
lawful  for  any  Judge,  Police  Magistrate  of  Dublin,  Stipendiary 
Magistrate;  or  any  jTwo  dr'miore  Justices  of  the  Feace7before  Whdm 
such  pffender  shall  !be  convicted,  in  Addition  to  thq  Sentence,  (if  any) 
then  and  there  passed  as  a  punishment  for  his  Offence,  to  direct 
such  Offender  to  ba  sent,  at^e  Expiration  of  his  Sentence,  (if  aii^) 
to  a  Reformatory  ahd  to  be  there  detailed  for  a  period  not  less  than 
two  years;  and  not|  exceeding  five  years ;  bat  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  may,  at  iny  time,  order  snoh  Offender  to  be  discharged. 

Provided  al way i,<that  in  all  cases  in  which  any  Young  Offender 
^h^^  l^e  .^ontepcwl^to.impri^oiwjegt  Prp^Sfiows  Jg.^o^^qitt^^to  a 
Reformatprv,  such  imprisonment  9haI1  be  passed  in  Separate  conQne^ 
meht,  Wcem  wh\d\r  shdll  haVe  bfefen  dily  certifl^1)y  toe  i^gpeetok 
'Gen^ad  %ff  ip)^ionA,^ac6orifAg'  t<»  the  ^t i^oiis  ^d  -  reqiurvOMnts  of 
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The  provisioDB  of  this  section  are,  in  great  part,  formed 
upon  tiie  second  section  of  the  17th  and  18th  Vic.  c.  86. 
(The  English  Juveniles  Offenders'  Act.)  It  was,  however, 
thoQght  neeessaty,  considmng  the  vast  number  of  oommittals^ 
that  some  minimtuB  offence  should  be  specified,  otherwise  the 
Bdonnalovies  would  be  swapped  ai^'Ov^rwheln^sd  by  vagrants 
(not  thai  the  advocates  of  the  Bill  ar«  ignoraat^of  the  fact» 
that  vagrancy  ia  laei^eDt:  oruiie>  bnt  they,  felt  that  until  a 
wellrdeai^ed  and  stnnoeQt^  vagrant  law  ^hall  be  enforced  in 
Inland,  vagrants  must  oe  eix^loded  from  the  Keformatories.) 
The  maximum  age  of  the  young  offenders^  it  will  be  perceived, 
is  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  this  we  presume  was  adopted  as 
being  in  couformity  with  the  English  Act :  but  being  anxious 
to  learn  the  precise  number  of  young  offenders  of  the  class 
contemplated,  in  Prison  on  a  certain  day,  that  thus  some  data 
might  be  counted  upon  in  estimating  the  probable  accommo- 
dation which  might  be  required,  we  endeavour  to  procure  the 
necessary  returns,  and  through  the  attention  of  Captain 
Harvey,  one  of  the  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons  in  Ireland, 
ire  obtained  the  following  important  and  valuable  tabic  :-^ 

Juveniles  in   OaoU  in  Ireland^  fur  Larceny  and  higher  Crimes,  on 

2Ut  of  April 


' 

li  yewn  •nd  osdcr. 

U  and  1«  ymt%. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

MalM. 

Femalea. 

« 

UltSsr 

Lcfiostar       .   •     - 
Connaogiit           .    -• 
*   MvBster      .... 

30 
42 
25 

68 

5 

8 

1 

15 

28 
66 
20 

137 

10 

23 

6 

21 

1                     Total 

165 

29 

251 

59 

» 

1  ■-  .           •               » 

194 

310 

'  > 
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•  Ifrota  this  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  if  at  this  moment 
Beformatofies ,  were  opened  in  Ireland,  we  should  only  require 
accommodation  for  165  young  offenders,  this  being  the  number 
of  males,  fourteen  years  of  age  and  under,  confined  for  larceny 


and  IStli  Yie^,  a  74  (theficotflii  Rdformahny  Soliodf  Aot») 

is  sBost  exoellent;  reaMnable,  and  neeesiaty*    The  eoQHty  is 

oiiArgsd  in  the  fiisl  instaiHie.irith  haif  the  coet>  hot  with  a 

lemcdy  c^er  agaimi  the  iSeotorat  Dtnabn' ;  the  former  arranget 

ment  i»  ^Mmveniait,  the  latter  ia  jfist>  beoaiuiey  if  the  young 

offender  be  a  a  fw^fety  it  ia  oolj  fmr  that  the  Sleetarid 

Diviaiow  to  which  he  naj  belbng,.  and  wfaioh'oegleeted  ila 

duty  o£  tedning  hiaa  in  the  Workbooae^  or  of  'sairiDg  him 

from  crime,  by  checkiag  hia  v^rant^  babits,  iboutd  auppoit 

him    when  his  vagraney  fiudl  have  made  ham  a  erianital. 

This  is  the  prineif^e  of  the  Scotch  Act ;  this  is  the  principle 

contended  for  most  ably  in  the  April  n&mber  of  the  minhurgh 

Review  ;  this  is  the  principle  uiged  upon  the  Legislalure  by  the 

Inspectors-Qeneml   of  Pnaona  in  the  last  paingvaphs  of  their 

Report  above  qnoted :  it  is  the  principle  well  expresiied  bf  Mr. 

Carleton  Tufnell^  in  his  Beport  on  Parochial  Uniop  Schools^ 

and  quoted,  with  approbation^  by  Lieatenant^C^l.    Jebb,  ia 

his  laet  B^ort  on  Gonviet  Pria»na  in  England,  ia  the  foUor* 

ing  |ui8sage 


*^  Ouardians  are  not  always  so  open  to  Considerations  of  nltimate 
as  of  immfdiate  economy ;  an4  many  a  pauper  who  now,  "before  his 
death,  costs  his  parish  100/.  or  20Q/L  mkfnt  have  lived  without  relief, 
had  a  different  education,  represented  perhaps  by  th^  additional 
expense  of  a  single  poun4,  been  bestowed!  upon  nim  in  his  youih. 
This  is  strictly  retributive  justice ;  and  I  thinli  it  wouM  be  good 
policy  to  increafle  its  effect^  and  would  give  a  prodigious  stimulus  to 
the  diffusion  of  education,  il  the  expense  of  every  criminal,  while  iti 
prison,  were  reimbursed  to  the  country  by  the  parish  in  which  he  had 
a  settlement.  What  a  slir  would  be  createa  in  an^  parish  by  the 
receipt  of  a  demand  from  the  Secretary  of  State  fbr  the  H<)me 
JDepartment  for  SO/,  for  the  support  of  two  crimioals  duriitt  the  post 
year  1  I  cannot  but  think  ,that  the  locality  where  they  had  beeki 
brought  up  would  be  immediately  investigated,  pechaps  some  wretch- 
ed hovels,  before  uoreffarded,  made  known,  and  means  taken  to 
educate  and  civilize  famules  that  had  brought  sdch  grievous  taxation 
on  the  parish.  The  expense  of  keeping  crimifials,  as  of  paupers, 
must  be  borne  somewhere  ;  and  it  seems  hiore  just  that  it  should  fall 
on  those  parishes  whose  neglect  haci.  probably  caused  die-  crime  than 
on  the  general  purse.** 

It  will  be  observed,  that  whilst  the  Electoral  Division,  ia 
bdd  responsible,  the  great  princtpleof  Parental  BeaponsibHily 
is  not  fbrgotteik;  and  prorisiotjii  ia  ^ade  tom^et  ^ven  the 
case  of  a  parent  unable  to  pay  at  the  perbA  of  commiital 
bnt  becoming  of  ability  tb  do  so  previous  to  the  liberation 
of  hia  chjld ;  in  whieli  event  he  fa  botbid  to  pay  not  alone 
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the  fviture  db^t  of  mirihUfnance^  1)01;  also' '  ^11  arrears'  oF   the 
expenses  previously  incurred. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  if  this  Bill  become  law,  not  *  one 
piiBoiple  ot.  tills  f^ctionr  shall  be^ovritfed,  '^r  weakened  in  effect. 
It  will  teeeh  Fbor  Law  Guardians  that  they  caniiot  avoid 
the  duty  ca^t'upon*  tliem  of  providing  for  the  proper  care  of 
the  young  pauper,  and  it  will  show  to  parents  that  tfaey  cmn-i 
not  escape  with  impunity,  if  they  neglect  to  watch  over  the 
odnduet  of  their  ehitdfen.  It  places  no  extra  burthen  on  the 
Uti^on,  wbick  should  support  ttie  young  criminal  as  a  pauper, 
and  it  justly  reKeves  the  county  of  bis  support  in  gaol. 
:  The  fifth  section  fe  framed  upon  the  fourth  section  of  the 
Juvenile  Offenders'  Act,  and  provides  for  the  punishment  of 
abseouding  or  refrattery  juveniles* 

"  Th«  ^xth  fteotiOtt  is  fomtfed  upon  tlie  third  section  of  t!»e 
Scotch  Reformatory  Act,  and  provides  that  persolis  aiding,  or 
attempting  to  aid,  in  the  escape  of  absconding  juvenilis  ipay 
be  committed  for  three  months,  with  hard  labor,  to  the  coia- 
mou  gaol  of  the  county,  on  default  of  payment  of  a  penaltjf 
not  exceeding  iSve  pounds. 

The  seventh  section  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  and 
its  pi«rrifi«on  eauuot  be  too  highly  commended.  They  secure 
efficient  and  worthy*  ifficers  for  the  Beforraatories,  and  Jthey 
afford  a  complete  check  to  that  favoritism  which  has  led  to 
those  mischievous  and  corrupt  nominations  so  justly  repro- 
bftted-bj^  the  Inspectors-General  in  tlieir  Report  already 
quoted.     The  section  is  as  follows  : — 

''  VII.  All  the  Reformatories  of  Ireland  shall  be  Ihapecte^  hy  &ft 
Inspector  or  iDSpectors,  to  be  Qomiqated  and  appointed  by  the  l^ord 
Detv^tot^  or  Jth^  Chief  Governor  or  (Governors  of  Ireland,  and 
all  SupcrintendeivtSA  CbapldSusand  other  Oi!)oefs  of  snob  Institutioos 
shall  be  Appointed  Und  ^Amtoved}  by  the  LoM  Lieutenant  wi  afbre- 
said ;  and  everv  mch  appointmeBA  shall  be  probationary  only»£ar  and 
during  a  period  of  six  month9»  and  shall  not  be  or  become  absolute 
until  th^  said  Inspector  or  Inspectors  shall  have  certified  in  writing 
under  their  hands  that 'the  person  so  nominated  is  a  fit,  proper^  and 
efBcient  pefson  to,  be  (^ipointed  to  the  office,  the  duties  of  whidh  Jie 
sfialf  have  been  dischar^pg.  jq,  pu^sul^lC9  of  ^uch  probatiotiar/ 
aprib'fnfment.  ,         . 

rrovided  atwajs'that  atl  Officers  of -such  Reformatories  abali 
profess  the  Stelig^m  of  those  Tpiiog  Pffenders  £or  whose' rttceptioa 
the  Institution  8h^\l  ^e  especiA^y  t^t  apart*  ,as.  |»y  the<  seoood  '^ 
of  this  Act  provided* '* 


7'    '     I' 


Tho  Qoheludhig  Sections;  dglit  and  mue^^re  these :— > 


"YIII.  All  legal  proce«4inr8  t#kea  hj  Kaj.^formiktarj  iMU  bet 
csrried  on  !n  the  Bftme  of  its  Buperiniendeht;  and  all  mbnies  paid  to 
Ukj  sacb  InstitutioD  shall  be  paid  to  the  (^edft  of  its  Superintendent 
iiiriubenefil,  ' 

IX.  All  ruiet  for  the  Ifaoaffoinetit  of  B6fbriiitttori«t  sIMTBa 
irawn  up  hj  persons  to  be  pomiitate^  aod  fippoidted  bj  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland^  and  shall  be  appj:oTed  .by  the  said  Lord 
LieHtenaat  of'  Ireldn^,  berfbre  ado{^tion  into"  anj  Beforoaatory 
Ivtkution.  .  .  .    1      '■  •• 

•     »  I       "  »     I    <  I  »  * ' 

_  I        I  'ft 

We  are  lullj  aware  that  totlie  passipg  pf  this  Bill  it 
maj  be  objected^  that  it  coutepiplate^  a  iiew  4einAU(jl  upon  the 
Consolidated  Tund;  and  doubtJesa  jt  does  ao^   but  in  thd 
future  the  drain  upon  that  Fuud  will.b^  Jeas^ed  by  the  very 
advance  here  claimed ;  because  through  Abe  eatabUahmeDi  ot 
Beformatories^  the  increase  of  crime  muat  be  oheckedj  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  acQon^modatioa  required  in.  our 
Convict  Prit^ous  mustdeprease;  ^and  with  tb4^  decave«^e  of 
crime  wilt  come  a  proportionate  deicrease  of  expenditme-^fot 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Consolidated  !Fuud  bear» 
the  entire  cost  of  the  support  of  all  criminals  sentenced  to- 
Penal  Labor.     By  the  reformation  of  the    young  offender 
the  country  will  be  relieved  fropa  tlie  coat  of  repeated  con- 
victions; from  the  expense  of  hia  prison  support  j  from  the 
evil  of  his  corrupting  example^  and  from  the  loss,  which  his 
habits  of  pliiudering  inflict  on  the ;  community.    These  aire 
bnt  the  worldly  considerations  andargamj&nta.supporiiDg  thi$. 
measure^  but  a  hply^  and  grave»  and.  par^mouAl  argnmenft' 
rings  in  the  eternal  wisdom  of  the  Bedeemer^s  warning— <-''  In- 
asmach  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did 
itnottoniB/'  .,   .       .  .      1  .     .   "  *• 

'We  are  not,  however,  without  .tlie  means  of  calculating^ 
approximalely^.thecoatMi  lu'theycwr  l^&dS^  lonnof  the  In* 
9^ct(e>ca- General  of  PriBous,  Mx.  James  Oony  Connellan^ 
was  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
ro^is,  or  Criminal  and  Destitute  Children,  .and  }i^gave  thei 
fallowing  important  eyidtiuqe  on  thiV  point.;T— ,. 

'  I  have  tttken  a9  a  faar  basU  two  of  the  coiinty  gaols  of  Ireland,  in 
^Mk  I  find  thiit  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  was  about  tbis  nuin- 
daring  the  jear  1851.  In  the  county  of  Qalifaygaol  the  daily  aver- 
^  in  tire  year  iWl,  was  4^4,  tihd  ik  the  gaol  of  Nenagh,  in  the 
«wth  Riding  of  Tipperary,  there  wef e  exactly  400,  It  is  very,  r^;, 
"(•'lable  that  the  total' coettof  each  prisoner  ("we  have  n^o  powi^r  of 
distioguishing  the  cost  of  juveniles  as  the  never  keep  the  account  in 
g»>U»  although  it  might  be  done  ja  futore}  ia  J^.  Ui.  XOd,  per  head 
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the  future  cost  of  nutfiilifnance,  Idt'aJ'  / 
expcTisies  previousjy  incurred.  ^  ^ 

We  sincerely  hope   that  if  this    /  / 
pitBoiple  of  thu  teotiOiV  flhdl  bra*  f  / 
It  will  teeeh  Pttor  LhW  Quaf    /  / 
€he  duty  ca^t  upon'  tbettt  of 
the  young  pauper,  and  it  v/ 
not  escape  with  impanit^  / 
oonduet  of  th^r  i^hiMr 
Virion,  whidir-^hoiil^  ^. 
and  it  justly  relieve.  ^' 

The  fifth  seetft'  ' 
Juvenile  Ofien^ 


mie  of 

iS.    The 

aad  locai 

$   inelvdef 

aol  cost  in 

iigrLcultivtl 

jiQs  die<  IhiB 

le  with  heftltb. 

estAbUtthnent 

iT  staff  than  ex- 


ore  gWe  /8  for 

.,J0<>.    I  nexftgiw 

''  .«:  that  I  b»Fe  aaife  a 

^  Afl  very  chei^  in  Ireland.    I 

^ty  feel  great  certainty  when  1 

4fOi)1d  be  stdncient  for  the  building, 

,  ..       ^  ^  very  pfaun  and  iimpk.    We  will  take  it  at 

flbMoiKlingd  ^xeslofthataiooattt.  9X  four  par  cent.,  waald 

'  Th^  saxf  • 

Scotch 

attempt 

B^       .V^ifr.  /^U;n-^.]  Ton  inoluda  aothiiur  but  diet  in  the  £8  ?--l 

r       ^(^efflrything  m  the  ^68  per  amiam,  which  reprtflents  the  400tfa 

^'^the  total  expeaditiire.     I  will  give  £200  for  eoatmgencies. 

f^  ^  B^«  ^  "^^^^  stua  of  £4^00.    If  we  take  the  labour  of  400 

^^  tor  ^  weektf  atrikiiMp  off  two  waaka  %vt iaauiapbon  of  weather 

KiJInesBf  I  put  tbe  worth  ^  their  laJbpor at  U.  par  day.  or  9«.  per 

f^.    J  apprehend  that,  in  the  first  instance*  it  wouid  not  be  worth 

T^amount ;  bnt  that  afier  the  institution  had  been  a  rear  in  opera- 

^^p.  wa  iai|^t  aa£eiy  calculate  upon  th^t  anouttt.  At  Mettray,  thev 

^gfeas  to  i^ve  £8  per  aoiittia  aa.  repnatentiog  the  entiinga  of  the 

{oji.     The^  bv  ray  oalciilatioa,  wo«ld  amtrajit  to  £7*  10s.;  10 

Ibat  there  would  be  a  balanoe  of  £1,000  aa  a^ainat  tha  inatitation 

chargeable  iq^on  the  State«     I  coneeive  that  the  eattmate  for  the 

iHjiildwg^a  at  leaat  £4»000  too.  high*  and  that  X140  (at  four  per 

caat.)fl»ightoonatqpiebily  be  ikllBctea  iroaa  the  £1,000.« 

ThM  calenlations  are  important^  as  they  show  tie  amount 
requisite  to  carry  out  fufly  the  Eeformatoij  principle  where 
Govemnent  interpoaea ;  butj  by  the  Bill  belm  ua  the  number 
and  aize  of  tiie  IleCvmaioriea  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant;  and  it  is  probable  Aiat,  even  allowing  for 
Ibe  increased  coat  of  all  materiidfl  and  of  labor^  that  all  the 
accommodation  required,  during  the  next  five  years,  icould  be 

^ I  -  ,  -■       rial  -■-  _j  I  I  |-t  ,1 

*  Mr.  Senior,  the  Poor  Law  Commiarioner,  waa  exan)ined  before  tite 
aame  Comouttce,  and  agreed  hi  att  aU  eicentisle  with  this  eaScnlatien 
made  bjr  Mr.  ConncUan :  see  the  erldenee  of  both  genttenen,  at  lengA, 
m  tRxm  (^DaaTBBLT  RsTuw,  VoL  IV.  Ifa  16.  pp.  1203  to  IStt. 


sum  Bflt  exoeeding  that  ^ta&Hkubfd   bj-.Mr^ 
^^  Beforme^ry. 

sjstem  adopted  at,  Hardwioke^  by  Mr. 
^  aa  ezperimenVlhe  expeivse  of  uiaiA- 
''iced;  «nd  ano^ber  admirable  ^ateni 
Glasgow  House'  of  Refuge,  an  ac«i 
'  at  pftge  fifteen  of  bar  Record  in 
S  'RJBViiBW,  Bot  as  the  JHtard-: 
ported  bj  two  Glouceatenshire 
.jowd,  we  afaall  here  o^tideDse, 
^t4t>lioatioti3  of  tibese  gentlemen^  an 
..titation  ;  bdt  /wfe  a(tvise  aU  who  feel  an 
^  Refotmatoiy  Scbpol  .question^  to  procdre  a 
jnHk  « iKefocxpatoiy  Scb^ob,  %  T.  Barwiek  Lbyd 
r».  iisq^.  Bead  at  tba  Meeting  of  t)ie  Biitkb  AasdbiatioA 
at  laTerpool,  Sept.  26tb  1854'^;  mea^wMlej^  we  beg  atf^n* 
tfda^to  .t^HR^pwi^^^^  pamphlets  tp.  which 

we l»ye aiipVi^. reij^rjied :^  '    '^  '^       ' 

"  la  Idarchy  1852^  we  commeneed  with  three  boys^^  fnm,  a  distant 
pari  oUhq^and*  ^^  had'hteo  fimuaatly  pr^ously  coiiWoted ;  all 
w^a  WMk  hnifb ;  noae  «f  •  titiom  epora  bindl^  a  apade.  From 
tbaata.tiai8'Wa  added  anotiujr  and  another,  aiiivie  fuana  that  w&  had 
gibed  eoBie  inflaeoKio  ovet  thoM  alr^j  la  hiiid ;  but  as  we  were 
uaovtain  wbatioxur  iavrease  Wavld  lle^  we  oould  only  fbr  the  firat 
je|r  itaderlaifce  tfad  eoltivatiedb'  of  ea^  acre;  the  pvodtto^  of  which  of 
<mfe  aaktadJiut  Ut|i»<la'  t^lr  idimititttioa  of  our  t^BfaeoAe.  Leat 
via^^haiwayerv  thoogfiaeyeral  oir  ctAf  boys  were  scarcely  up  io 
imdtwork^ hie ievtamed  fm^uk  aorts.  ' Our  Uod^au  extremely  stiff 
Uoffola^-wfaieh  hid  never  beeti' ev«ii  deeply  plo^ghed^Wasbard^ 
«n»lla&dl%hi  bova'toidig,  maichhtjMtlt,  of  cdarscv  than  ft'  is  likely 
oirtD'Jie  agaia^«4!o»e  s&c  aopto  were  Well  worked^  aad  ouit'  otopk 
00  tids  year  bear  gbod«testiittbay  to  dbe  efheU  of  spade  hudbrttidry. 
^eduvaspw-taken  ton  ^  acres'  in'  hand;  and  ^rdhaaly  should  hai!<e 
done  wisely  had' .W4  takeO'^iabfaw'  ^tf^t  year*  we 'hope  to  ia^Teai^  it 

Wm^wdtkai^dyifiriimiirm,  which  now  eohsist  of  a  cotts^e 
1(ftitn^him&*(jM/M^^  nam^,  iwe  prefW-  tV^  ^tta 

MflKr-flMnNngibin  'to<  whom  semetua^  k  ffivea  in  ehakfgftA^to  that 
i^tendei^t}  and, Ilia  fMUy*  -We  havie  tirp  iivoma [for  the 
ii«,  Mi4;w«  have  ^chod  ,fl>pj^  >apd  bed.  rop^  %^jtwiep^ 
a  hare  a  carpenter's  snopi  pigsties  for  at  present  sixteen 
l^ktflO^fMfili^aecowfr/ahd  we  arecommenciii^^nie  more  pig- 
*ajb»ii.  :,  But^ shout^  apjr,  gn^  f^pv^^  to. visit  jus,,  they.yiaust 

i!r')!i^(4:?^^^J}^^  ^  a, high  class  of  architecture. 

*"-     f^Uial^iiH9».tbe^ftWoIma»tet,  and  the  beypp  are  of 

^  ^  . .  ^ (jSeapfst  style  of  lahourars*  c^tU^^t^-i^  the  earpenter's 

>bo^  pl^sfieSt  and  cowhouses,  and  the  future  barn,  are  built  by  the 
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secured  £oi'  a  sum  Botexoeeding  timt -estimated  bjlir*- 
Connellan  fdr  a  single  Bdformflftdry. 

Possibly,  if  the  system  adopted   at,  Hardwickej  by  Mr. 

Baker,  were  tried  as  an  expenEnent,  ihe  expense  of  wain* 

teaance  imght  be  reduced  $  and  aBotber  admirable  ^atem 

ratPf  be  learned  iiom  the  Olaagav  Houfle  of  Sefage,  an  ac** 

count  of  whieb  we  inserted  at  ptige  fifteen  of  our  &cord  ia 

the 'December  number  of  t^s  abvibW.    Bat  as  the  Hard-^ 

wii^e  Scbqol,  founded  and  suj^prted  by  two  Glouoestershire 

Hagiatrates^  is  not.  ao  veil  known,  wa  ahall  here'  ociiidease, 

horn  the  ?aribtta  litthi  Dublicationd  of  theae  jrentlemen^  aH 

acocmnt   6f  the  inj(tieaaon;'but,w^  advise  aU  who  feel  sA 

interest  ia  the  Kefotoatbiy  Schpol  question,  to.  procure  a 

piper  ''  On  .  Jtefonpatoiy   Soh^olsy  3y  T.  BarwK^k  Lloyd 

tiaker,  JBaqw,  fiead  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Bfitbb  AasobiatiOia 

at  laTerpool^  Sejpt.  26th  1854'^;  meanwhile,  we  beg  atfeu* 

tion   to  the  folio wing^xiracW  from  the  jiapaphlets  tp  which 

wc  have  above  referred  ;r*- .  .        .       «. : 

"  In  March,  1852^  we  commeneed  with  three  boys  from  k  distant 
^art  of  £iz^«id  AU  iiadbMH  fihdqafl&lW  t>revfoUdly  conviot^  •  all 
wcTfr  ia  WMk  h«at|tb  ;  mme  «f  thiMx^  epala  bindl^  a  apode.  From 
time  to  lins' we  added  aootfaur  and  another,  ae  wie  foitna  that  we  had 
gahied  aome  inflaenne  a?er  tho^  airtedj  m  hand ;  but  as  we  were 
nnoartaia  whaliomr  hnrease  weald  te^  we  ooold  onlj  fbr  the  first 
year  sodertake  tbe  aaltiiratioit  of  od^  acre,  the  pi*odtto^  of  which  of 
emnve assistedbut  iitll»  la  th^  dimlhirtienof  our  i0xpense.  Last 
wTDter^hower^ar^  thoogfieeYefaJl  of  OJkt  boys  were  scarcely  up  io 
(lanl  work^  We  itenlMfed  on  sir  aor^s.  Our  landman  extremely  stiff 
Uneolajv  wfaicfa  had  never  been  eyen  deeply  plo^ghed-^was  hardi^ 
aoall  and  light  bov8>to  dig,  «Mich  iMftidei^,  of  canrse,  than  it'  is  likely 
ever  to  be  again  ;  Wt  oar  si&  aorte  were  Weil  worked*  and  our  crops 
of  this  year  bear  good  testimoiiy  to  die  eflS^ts  of  spade  hdSbandry. 
Wehave  ffiow- taken  tea  ^  acres  in'  hadd,  and  prdbahly  shoidd  hare 
done  wisely  had  W4  taken*  aioiew  -N^kt  year  we  hope  to  InereMr  It 
cimsidaraiiy.  ..   .^  ,   ...    ,.     ,       ..  ,   i.    u..  ,      ...         ^.   .     ,• 

In  the  last  spring,  as  our  appeal  to  ths  <^unty.  was  hb^rauy  an- 
swered, we  increased  par  baildii^,  which  now  eonslst  of  a  cottsge 
ibr  iho  bailiff '(not  Seing  foadofTlon^  names,  we  prefer  the  term 
MHffp— mcRUBg  iuoa'to  whom  semet^nB'  is  ^ea  in  ehak^gej^to'that 
ol  sBperintendeot}  and  his  faraUy*  -We  hare  tWP  .rf)Qmi|for  the 
schooimi^tev,  and  we  have  school  K9ov^  apd  bed  rofun  fb^  ,tw«ntj 
boy^  We  have  a  carpenter^s  shop,  pigsties  for  at  present  sixteen 
pitfft,  stsdle  for'  three  cows,  and  we  are  commencing'  some  more  pig« 
sties  and  a  barn.  But,  should  any  one  come  to  visit  jis^  they,  jaust 
not  hope  to  sed  a  range  of  buildings  of  a  high  class  of  architecture* 
The  dwellings  of  the  naili^",  the  scqoolmaAter,  and  the  beyp»  are  of 
the  plainest  and  cheapest  style  of  labourers*  Ai^tti^es;  the  aarpenter's 
shop,  pigsties,  and  cowhouses,  and  the  future  bam^  are  built  by  the 
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bklUff  ud  tbe  bo^t  oft 
grther  u  they  can.  T 
the  cow«,  pig^s,  &c.  ftod 
•trongl;  that  thouEh  il 
h&ve  erred  should  nave 
fee)  equall}'  that  it  irou 
have  nnhappilj  fallen  ii 
those  who  have  been  hi 
fortunate  in  having  fou 
converting  ud fortunate 
tance  than  the  exciting 
Tbe  whole  of  our  bu 
a  construction  that  she 
anj  time  convertible  in 
good  an  interest  aa  lab 
The  other  expenses, 
tenance,  clothing,  and 
i^ont  £400  ;  but  on  g( 
honest;  I  can  depend  i 
selling  pri<-e  at  1 86.  It 
what  had  been  consum 
£67.  3s.  ed. ;  making 
therehv  redneing  the  c 
than  £1 1  per  head  toti 
appears  high  at  flrst  st| 
expenses  of  the  ineipei 
start,  and  also  that  m  i 
in  our  second  year  on); 
expended  in  building  o 
land,  draining  some  ps 
and  in  generally  preua 
we  may  hope  for  the 
ninished. 

!   Annexed  is  the  bala 
•  aUaking  up  any  deflcier 
balance  left  in  hand. 
Dr. 

Saiary 

Food. i 

Clothing 

Fornitare^tnclad- 
ing  Work  dona  by 
the  Garuenter  at 
Hardwiclce  Court, 
estimated  at  £3... 
Sundrie*  —  tnclnd- 
ing    Fuel,  Light, 

WMhing,  Sec 1 

Farui  —  including, 
value  of  manure  tv 
ken  tOf  labour,  &c.  1 

Balanee  in  hand 

it 


VTbe  jde^ng  ro|»nKi9riweQ|{j:  l)o^g|lUxvt  only  ikjjpii^e- of  about 
three  fee  tj^y.«jjE,f^rtai^]^4«avi)i^.«Aiusra^^  tlie  cantre 

of  this  rpoiiir~liUl(9  fliKVie  than  juAt,,n)pm/n)i;  .th^ir  liainrQocks>  on 
each-of  wbich  >»  a  atrf^nr-ataft^  body  a.  pair  of  sb^Mt  ^.  bUukety  «nil 
a  counterpaf^*  .  v 

The  Sdv>ol  and  day  room  vill  only  jutJi  ac^oo^rnQdate  the.aame 
nainber^  and  the,  oolx  ^her.  buildii^ga  (McepV  tho  woodeft  catUe 
shed«p  <8co.  erected  \tj  the  haUifF  ao4  hoya)  are  4^  cottage  foj;  the 
bailiff  »Qd  hi»  family,  two  amaU  rooms  for  the  ma«^rj  all  ooauAum- 
.catiog  with  the  day-TOom  and  dornkory  of  th^  boyS|Ta  ais#U  dairy, 
and  the  two  ceUs  alluded  to  before^-. 

The  dietai7  eoasirta'  of  akim-mill^  bready  (about  tea ,  ounces  at 

each  in«;^Voi  whicii  it  form/S  the  fioaiQ- patft")  vegetablesi  rioe,  cheese, 

soup,  meat  in  &BiaU.quafiiitie»  threo  tim^  a  veek,  (about  four  04M1' 

cesy  cook^  to 'f^k  b«i^).  aiid.occaalo9ally' about  haif^piat  pf 

r  Goiomoi»-cider,.aQd  a  IHUe)  tearaad  batter  oq  Sundays.     <         : 

The  ^cho^l.di^OBs^.w aimt  of  oord.  the jaekot  replaced  on  work- 
iW  dajna^by  ^a  aly^HtiaiQpak  ofi4«Pki  %^A  oveir  the-aieeire  wa&«t. 

d  The  dojf^  worl^  e^c^pt  .djUiiRg ihe.  dankest  <nonth0iof  vintar, 
when  it  isiir<^ther.0^r^r«,  begip9..afe.hal^pa»t  0»i  half  an  hour 
being; allowed 'fcx"  risi«g^..makiiag  bfid^j  ^c^^nud  eoda  at  five;  t^o 
houra^nd  a  q^4ctel\.beiQ^  dQd¥<it«d!for'inBal5>A«d:iiiwoii^^ray6Vs. 
.The  maiu  emplogHwent. » .digging -(fofwhwh  ithft  apade  u  fouad 
geiierally«ith9)igh  tiotjK)  ,ea^  na  ihe  forfe  <ihe  laost  thorougjkly 
#^^ieiit  iBap>WB¥WO»  ra^^  ^#lhqr  .or^ipafyi^agrkmltural  labour, 
Soioo>of  tho  boya  are:  employed  io  feeding,  &o.,  me  thre*  eows:  aad 
^  W%.^  jui>FOrJ( labewt  th«.  botny  aMlMlng  in  -  dio  eooking  •.  or 

.otbf^'^i^aarf^  ..!O«#tw)^0jllQAWia little ol  that  toMkbefora  heioarae, 
i§.4c«Aai0tiirily  mpWyed  aaxa>tailait  ;iaiKlalhar«t  ta«ghty  as  far  as 

'  m49ih^^  vaak»ogio£iicp&imqn:  tfotigh rhaakettk  and.kokting  loacn. 

To  encourage  those  who  are  inclined  to  work  well,  andta'Seaare 
ggaagWlil  gM>d  Of  j»daQt».  a  amle-fil  rowarda  haa  been  ada|»ted  (on  the 
fiUn -piir9uad' at Uio -PdMlaalfaM^  Sbcioty 'a  •  Fann  Sohool,  at  -Aed 
Hilt,)  not  exceeding,  in  the  highest  instance,  Stxptooe  a  week,  jdid 
Auiyeci  |o  dedttctinnB  for  infraction. of  any  of  the  <School  rules: 
^a  amount  sp.taraftfi-J^Hifhput  toithe  b^ye'credit^or  paidinfobd!f, 
tor  uddkifMal  Juxwia^^  mrpls*  *  The  f  degree  of.  their  diligence  is 
meanired  l3|y»tithe  •MH&  ^$  it  ha6  beeki  'fbund  difficult,,  as  yee,'  to 
^rganifl^aixeffipioi^^aj^ldm  of  ipiece-working,  owing  partly  to  the 
-  igt^t^ce  in  «M%.|hkici^ft<l|s  shown  when  the/  furst  coi»e.( ' 

To  show  the  amount  of  work  which  they  aiiB  capaUcj-of  'penforro- 
ing,  annexed  is  a  return  of  land^  cropped  in  ths^lastrtw<6  y«ari»*froni 
Michaelmas,  1 852.  It  should  be  ^st  i«mlirked  ithat^  alt  thai  )»«riod, 
leas  than  one  acre  of  the  whole  quantity  had  |^y,er,,been4ng.a^4ll : 
the  rest,  a  stiff  blue  clay,  had  never  been  even^,  ^^ep]^  {ploughed, 
and  was  very  foul ;  and  that  auijvmfiy- ffiom  its  ex9^sive.  s^eyi^ess, 
was  exceedingly  unfavourable  ior  working  anv  land  at  all.  In  that 
first  season,  the  number  of  boys  in  the  School  varied  /rom  nine  to 
twelve  ;  with  th^r  help  the  bajlif^put  ,ii^  apdl^r vested  the  follow • 
ing  crops : — 

. .    28  ^    -  * 
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a.  IL  r. 

Be»h»    ........ 

Wheat    

Cabbie 

Pannipi  

PotatoM  ft  T 

M«n^ld  Wni 

Leaving  Fal)< 

dug  over 


In  the  prMMit 
>er  bu  been  ftboi 
o  crop  with — 


Ita] 
Lm 

bmidet  having  dr 
f««t. 

4  Thii  ^stem 
for  otefol  liiwnn 
hopr  to  make  of 
farmeTB  for  a  ten 
if  they  do  not  giv 
to  go  OBt,  if  pre 
Bighieeo  moQtba  i 
perhaps  earlier,  t! 
friends,  who,  tho 
t)iD«g  willing-  and 
see  the  change  w) 
them.  But  in  ( 
which  the  managi 
hojs,  even  to  the 
(as  they  at  8rtt  C( 
it  is  Dow)  operate 
check  on  the  desii 
the  School." 

"The  quantity  ( 
stiff  cla;)  to  a  bot 
will  become  lightc 

Our  BtafT  coiuis 
lives  12  miles  fron 
a  few  daj*  witfa  n 
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have  an  hoar  «r  two  to  spare  (rerj  mnAy  also),  go  orer  and  look  at 
the  boja  working,  and  bave  a  ohat  with  one  or  another.  I  should 
think  that  I  devote  on  an  ayerage  fonr  hours  a  week  to  looking  on 
and  chatting.     Such  are  our  arduoni  labours. 

The  bailiff  is  a  farmer  used  to  superintending  workpeople,  who 
does  not  treat  the  boys  as  a  warder  would  do,  according  to  strict 
rule»  for  any  deviation  from  which  ha  is  liable  to  be  complained  of 
to  the  Visiting  Magistrates,  exacting  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and 
weighing  out  a  certain  amount  of  rood ;  but  he  treats  them  exactly 
as  experience  has  taught  him  to  treat  his  own  workpeople,  or  his 
own  children,  exacting  what  labour  he  sees  that  each  can  do,  and 
ffivtng'  to  each  what  food  he  finds  to  be  necessary  to  keep  him  in 
hard-worldng  condition.  We  certainly  are  fortunate  in  our  bailiff. 
He  has  a  mud  ffentle  manner,  with  undeniable  firmness.  He  will 
readily  give  us  his  opinion,  which  is  usually  worth  havins^ ;  but 
be  will  strictly  obey  our  orders ;  and,  above  all,  his  heart  is  in  it. 
A  great  part  of  the  ease  of  our  success  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed 
to  our  finding  so  good  a  bailill.  Bat  in  these  days,  when  farming 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  large  capital,  there  is  many  a  man  to 
be  found  with  good  plain  education,  good  practical  knowledge,  and 
good  feeling,  but  with  too  small  a  capital  to  farm. 

The  next  person  is  the  schoolmaster,  and  this  I  confess  is  a  difficult 
office  to  fill.  We  can  find  many  schoolmasters  who  will  take  the 
entire  cotnmand  of  a  school,  and  will  oram  their  pupils,  so  as  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  the  most  fastidious  examiner.  But  to  find  a  man 
who  will  teach  for  two  hours  and  a  half  per  day~.ao  short  a  time  that 
he  will  never  be  able  to  make  them  great  scholars,  fit  to  make  a 
show  of;  who  can  in  fact  believe  and  ieel  that  the  converting  the 
pests  of  society  iato  good  Christians  is  as  useful  and  as  honourable 
as  occupation  as  that  of  giving  ploughboys  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  the  antarctic  circle  ;  who  has  in  fact  not  merely  a 
clever  head  but  a  good  heart,  and  that  heart  in  this  work,  is  as  yet  a 
difficult  person  to  find.  Still  I  believe  that  ere  long  the  demand  will 
create  a  supply.  Sfany  a  lad  in  our  training  schools  is  unable  to 
pass  the  high  examination  required,  and  not  obtaining  a  certificate 
of  mtffideni  learning,  is  diaqiuJified  for  taking  charge  of  a  national 
school.  Yet  many  of  these  may  have  courage,  coolness,  discipline, 
and  a  heart  in  the  right  place,  and  though  they  have  failed  in  their 
first  intention,  yet,  in  such  a  line  as  ours,  they  may  possibly  make 
not  less  iiaefiil,  not  leas  honoured  men  than  others  who  have  taken  a 
first-elass  certifioate. 

In  addition  to  the  biuliffand  schoolmaster  we  have  also  lately 
taken  a  labourer  at  1  s.  per  week  above  labourer's  wages,  to  work 
and  superintend  one  of  the  gangs.  He  in  all  probability  will  in  fact 
cost  us  nothing,  as  he  will  earn  his  wages  on  the  land,  and  with  36 
boys  with  no  fence  rovnd  them  two  anperintendants  are  scarcely 
tnough." 

These  extracts  are  most  useful,  as  they  show  what  the  cost 
can  veally  be  made,  sand  the  concluding  observations,  refer- 
Tt!ig  tg  the  Sehool-naster,  are  of  the  very  chiefest  importance, 
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A.    «.   T.  ^V»  >a 

Beahs    1    0     1     Prdd«r  laslitu* 

ij  Wheat   1    8    Oi       ,•  le  officers 

■  Cabbage 0    8  «7  cess  of  the 

KTps :::::::::}  ^  o^^  ^^tanduobie 

Potatoes  &  Turnips  0    8  t?'  .dr.  Baker, are 

I  Man^ld  Wursel      0    9  should  be  res- 

]  Leaving  Fallow )      q  be,  are  yet  ren- 

j  dug  over        /  cssion  of  all  those 

!  .  ciio  respective  avocations. 

I  .   men  they  should  be  looked 

J  In  the  present  .coiormatory,  but  as  benefactors  to 

ber  has  been  a}  ^  .,^^q  ^j^q  g^yg  money  for  the  State,  and, 

o  c  op  wi    .  .  :^.'  of  thought,  save  souls  for  heaven- 

city  Arab"  and  "  Home  Heathen"  «  the 

d  MAN.' 

•laced  before  our  readers  the  whole  bear- 
A>ii  of  Eeformatory  Schools  for  Ireland; 
joHmeutary  representatives  to  say  whether  we 
j  •  *     j^     ifri — to  the  salvation  of  our  young  criminals,  or 

•4 '       ..'  >:».  \l  have  them  not,  to  the  increase  of  crime  aud 
•  • '       ^  V  .>!.'  <jS  tiLxatioa. 

va-v'r  doubt  this  assertion,  we  refer  him  to  pages 

>  vir*  the  present  Quarterly  itecord,  and  he  will,  in 

'    ^      •  Me  and  eloquent  speech  of  Mr.   Becordcr  Hill, 

^  .  / \»  irue  wisdom  and  economy  of  Reformatory  train- 

..vusl  aud  explained  with  Mr.  Hiirs  usual  power,  mi 

^  \...,x  \tMU"s*  of  thoughtful  argument. 

,\»»u*lusion,  we  would  entreat  the  fraraers  of  any  ftefonn* 

^   .  X  S  lioolj>*  Act  for  Ireland,  to  keep  ever  before  them  the 

.  ,  ^»lo  of  separation  in  religion,  embodied  in  the  second 

^vs'N'U  of  the  Bill  we  have  been  discussing:  they  will  do  so 

>  )ih.(|)tened  and  well  informed  advocates  of  the  Reforma- 

^ ..  ^   |>rluciple — they  will  do  so  if  they  mean  to  be  honest 

^,  x\.»ul.t  the  country,  and  towards  those  who  have  so  earnestly 

viix'tNid  out  the  principle  in  England.     It  is  no  interference 

\t\\\\  i\\i\  noble  system  of  National  Education  for  Ireland;  did 

\\v  lliink  so,  nay,  if  we  did  not  iknato,  the  contrary  to  be  the 

\\y\^  we  would  contend  with  all  our  power  against  the  adoption 

i't  (luM  section,  in  support  of  which  we  ^re  now  so  earnest. 

Wo  have  written  that  the  argamenta  founded  on  the 
iiiinomy  of  the  system  are  all  in  favor  of  Reformatory  esta* 
lihahincnts  ;    but  since  we  commenced  the  writing  of  this 
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received  a  reprint  of  a  very  admirable  letter, 

Joseph  Sadler,  forraerlj  Chief  Coubtable  of 

ited  in   The  Stockport  Advertiser,  of  April 

'ich  makes  the  matter  clear.     Addressing 

■   writes : — 

■T  the  projected  establishment  for  juvenile 
(^e  several  good  and  plausible  rei  sons 
her  grounds,  you  urge  economy.    And 
the  present  occasion,   I  (hill  confine 
uKasure)  'must  approve  itself  to  the  heart 
'1  every  Christian  and  thoughtful  ii^dividual ;  or 
,  to  those  who  wish  to  lighten  the  national   burthens^ 
a  6tate  a  startling  fact, — that  criminal  prosecutions  have 
H  ihis  country  from  £800  to  «f  2,000  a  vear.'      Now,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect in  supposing  that  this  startling  fact  has  reference  to  the  cot-t  of 
criminal  ^roce(/ur^  in  this  country,  for  one  year— which,  1  think,  is 
what  is  meant — permit  me  to  inform  your  readers  that  the  sum  you 
mention  is  much  below  the  mark.     Indeed,  I  was  doubting  whether 
it  was  not  a  misprint ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  following  items 
will  ctmvey  a  better  idea  than  your  own  of  what  the  real  cost  to  this 
county  is,  annually,  connected  with  criminal  proceedings,  police,  &c. 

Cost  of  Criminal  Procedure  in  Cheshire  for  the  Year  ending 

September  29th,  1854.  £        s.  d. 

Prosecutions  at  Assizes 3,013    4  3 

Ditto  at  Sessions 8,990  14  5 

OMtetables  as  witnesses 840    4  6 

Marshall,  Crier  of  the  Court,  &c   233    6  4 

Clerk  of  the  Peace,  arraiening  prisoners,  &c 82    4  0 

Clerk  of  Indictment's  Salary  10  15  0 

Prosecution  of  Juvenile  Offenders  61     5  6 

CoBveyine  Offenders  to  Gaol 030    6  7 

Cost  of  Chester  Castle,  same  year  5,931     7  2^ 

KMMvford  House  of  Correction  13,134    3  11 

Lockups  in  different  parts  of  the  County  1,937    7  6 

Cheshire  ConsUbulary  Rate    7,237    3  6( 

CkMs  of  Police  in  Boroughs  and  Towns  within  the^ 
Coimty,  including  the  city  of  Chester,  Birken-  f 

jhcftd»   Stockport,  Macclesfield,  Con^leton,  and  >  7,237    3  6| 
Stalybridge,  will  be  quite  as  much  (it  is  assumed)  i 
M  the  expenditure  on  the  Cheshire  Constabulary^ 

£49,639    6     3^^ 

Thus,  the  sum  of  £40,639  6s.  SJd.  was  expended,  within  the 

comty  of  Chester  alone,  duiing  the  year  ending  the  29th  St>ptember 

l854i  on  criminal  prosecutions,  gaols,  and  other  bodies  and  officials 

c'onDected  with  the  criminal  procedure  of  the  various  Courts  within 

t^eotioty.     My  opinion  is,  that  this  amount  does  not  exceed  the 

°%oil  uokvmk  expenditure,  for  the  same  purposes,  during  many  years 

?Ml^ai  tibe  Couaty  of  Chester ;  nor,  with  the  present  system,  is  it 

ukcly  to  he  leaa*     Lest  any  doubt  should  be  entertained,  by  yourself 
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and  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  bj  all  who  maj^  in 
Ireland^  hereafter  have  the  gaidance  of  Beformatorj  Institu- 
tions. The  Chaplain  and  the  School-master  are  the  officers 
of  Reformatories ;  they  make  or  mar  the  success  of  the 
whole  system ;  and  wliere  men  possessing  the  great  and  uoble 
qualities,  so  truthfully  and  earnestly  indicated  by  Mr.  Bakcr^  are 
secured  as  chaplains  or  as  school-masters,  they  should  be  res- 
pected as  men  whose  caUings,  high  though  they  be,  are  yet  ren- 
dered worthy  still  greater  esteem  by  the  possession  of  all  those 
qualities  which  constitute  perfection  in  the  respective  avocationsi. 
In  fixing  the  payment  of  such  men  they  should  be  looked 
upon  not  as  officers  of  a  Reformatory,  but  as  benefactors  to 
i  tlie  commonwealth ;  as  men  who  save  money  for  the  State,  and, 

F  taking  a  higher  range  of  thought,  save  souls  for  heaven-— 

!  awakening  in  each  "City  Arab"  and  '*  Home  Heathen'*  '*  the 

i  energy  and  spirit  of  a  man/' 

\  Thus  we  have  placed  before  our  readers  the  whole  be4ir« 

-I  ings  of  this  question  of  Eeformatory  Schools  for  Ireland ; 

^  it  is  for  our  Parliamentary  representatives  to  say  whether  we 

■j  shall  have  them — to  the  salvation  of  our  young  criminals,  or 

\(^hether  we  shall  have  them  not,  to  the  increase  of  crime  and 
to  tlie  increase  of  taxation. 

If  the  reader  doubt  this  assertion,  we  refer  him  to  pa§^ 
12  and  13  of  tlie  present  Quarterly  Record,  and  he  will,  in 
the  admirable  and  eloquent  speech  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill, 
discover  the  true  wisdom  and  economy  of  Reformatory  train- 
ing, proved  and  explained  with  Mr.  IlilFs  usual  power,  and 
persuasiveness  of  thoughtful  argument. 

In  coticlusion,  we  would  entreat  the  fraroers  of  any  Refonri-^ 
atoiy  Schoolb'  Act  for  Ireland,  to  keep  ever  before  them  the 
principle  of  separation  in  religion,  embodied  in  the  second 
section  of  the  Bill  we  have  been  discussing :  they  will  do  ao 
if  enlightened  and  well  informed  advocates  of  the  Refonna- 
tory  principle — they  will  do  so  if  they  mean  to  be  honest 
towards  the  country,  and  towards  those  who  have  so  earnestly 
worked  out  the  principle  in  England.  It  is  no  interference 
with  the  noble  system  of  National  Education  for  Ireland ;  (iid 
we  think  so,  nay,  if  we  did  not  know,  the  contrary  to  be  the 
fact,  we  would  contend  with  all  our  power  against  the  adoption 
of  this  section,  in  support  of  which  we  are  now  so  earnest. 

We  have  written  that  the  arguments  founded  on  the 
economy  of  the  system  are  all  in  favor  of  Reformatory  esta- 
blishments ;    but  since  we  commenced  the  writing  of  this 
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paper  we  have  received  a  reprint  of  a  very  adioirable  letter, 
written  hy  Mr.  Joseph  Sadler,  formerly  Chief  Constable  of 
Stockijort,  and  printed  in  'J^e  Sf-ockport  Advertiser,  of  April 
13(h,  1S55,  and  which  makes  the  matter  clear.  Addressing 
the  Editor,  Mr.  Sadler  writes  : — 

''In  the  article  support!  nj^  the  projected  establUhtnent  for  juvenile 
reform  in  Cheshire,  jou  adduce  several  good  and  plausible  rei  sons 
in  its  favour ;  and,  amongst  other  grounds,  you  urge  economy.  And 
to  this  latter  consideration,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  ih  ill  confine 
myself.  You  say  it  (the  measure)  'must  approve  itself  to  the  heart 
ind  understanding  of  every  Christian  and  thoughtful  individual ;  or 
to  economists,  to  those  who  wish  to  lighten  the  national  burthens, 
ve  would  state  a  startling  fact, — that  criminal  prosecutions  have 
cast  this  country  from  j£800  to  £2,000  a  vear.'  Now,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect io  supposing  that  thi-^  startling  fact  has  reference  to  the  co^t  of 
criminal /jroret/ur^  in  this  country,  for  one  year — which,  I  think,  is 
what  is  meant — permit  me  to  inform  your  readers  that  the  sum  you 
mention  is  much  below  the  mark.  Indeed,  I  was  doubting  whether 
it  waft  not  a  misprint ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  following  items 
will  onvey  a  better  idea  than  your  own  of  what  the  real  cost  to  this 
county  is,  annually,  connected  with  criminal  proceedings,  police,  &c. 

Cost  of  Criminal  Procedure  in  Cheshire  for  the  Year  ending 

September  29th,  1854.  £  s.  d. 

Prosecutions  at  Assizes 3,013  4  3 

Ditto  at  Sessions 8,990  14  5 

Cbnstables  as  witnesses 840  4  6 

Marshall,  Crier  of  the  Court,  &c   233  6  4 

Clerk  of  the  Peace,  arraiciiing  prisoners,  &c 82  4  0 

Clerk  of  Indictment's  Salary  10  15  0 

Prosecution  of  Juvenile  Offenders  61  5  6 

CoDveyinff  Offenders  to  Oaol 930  6  7 

Cost  of  Chester  Castle,  same  year  5,931  7  2( 

Kwtoford  House  of  Correction  13,134  3  11 

Lockups  in  different  ports  of  the  County  1,937  7  6 

Cheshire  Constabulary  Rate    7»237  3  6} 

Costs  of  Police  in  Boroughs  and  Towns  within  theN 
County,  including  the  city  of  Chester,  Birken-  I 

head,    Stockport,  Macclesfield,  Congleton,  and  V  7»237  3  6} 
Stalybridge,  will  be  quite  as  much  (it  is  assumed)  i 
as  the  expenditure  on  the  Cheshire  Constabulary-/ 

£49,639    6     3^ 

Thus,  tbe  sum  of  £49,639  6s.  3Jd.  was  expended,  within  the 
county  of  Chester  alone,  during  the  year  ending  the  29th  September 
1854,  on  criminal  prosecutions,  gaols,  and  other  bodies  and  officials 
connected  with  the  criminal  procedure  of  the  various  Courts  within 
the  county.  My  opinion  is,  that  this  amount  does  not  exceed  the 
usual  annual  expenditure,  for  the  same  purposes,  during  many  years 
psatt  in  the  County  of  Chester ;  nor,  with  the  present  system,  is  it 
likely  to  be  less.     Lest  any  doubt  should  be  entertained,  by  yourself 
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or  an  J  of  your  readers  as  to  the  correctnesaof  tbe«e  ealouUlioDS  and 
figure?!  1  here  hand  you  documents  as  vouchers,  which  not  onl?  fur- 
nish every  particular  item  making  up  this  vast  array,  but  are  of  such 
authority  as  you  will  at  once  perceive  proves,  beyond  all  doiibt»  way 
veracity,  and  their  own  authenticity/' 

This  is  the  evidence  of  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
subject  before  us^  and  to  the  veight  of  his  evidenoe  Dothing 
can  be  added. 

Much  as  we  desire  to  see  this  Bill,  whidt  we  hate  been 
considering,  enacted  ;  and  highly  as  we  esteem  the  good  dense 
of  its  provisions^  and  their  adaptability  to  suppress  javenile 
crime,  yet  we  consider  tiiat  the  measure  must  lose  half  its 
effect  if  it  be  not  backed  and  perfected  by  the  extension^  to 
Ireland,  of  a  rigid  Lod^ng  House  Adt,  and  one  which  must  be 
rigor oudy  and  uncea^nfflj/  carried  o«^  by  the  police.  From 
the  first  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland* 
now  before  us,  it  appears  that  our  yonng  offenders  pa»  from 
the  Lodging  House  to  the  Gaol,  from  the  Gaol  to  the  Lodging 
House,  and  after  a  series  of  these  changes  in  Cork,  Dublin, 
Belfast  and  Limerick^  the  "  City  Arabs*  are  cast  for  support, 
during  four  years  penal  servitude^  upon  the  Consoliaated 
Pund.* 

— -  ■  -  I    ■  I  .        ■.  -■     ■  >■'■«  ■!■         I»ll|>ll» 

*  Tliis  reference,  in  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Conjic^  PriMQ% 
to  the  neoessitj  for  a  Lodging  House  Act,  renimds  us  of  the  unpleasant 
fact  tluit  the  Model  Lodging  Houses  established  in  Dublin  have  not  l>eeii 
so  extensiyeiv  used  by  the  working  classes  as  iras  hoped  bj  the  foundera. 
In  Enghiad  it  is  otherwise,  and  amongst  the  philanthropic  moremefita  of 
tlie  daj  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Is  the  establishment,  in  the  villagie 
*  of  Cliarlton  Marshall,  near  Blandft>rd,  Dorsetshire,  of  a  Club  H<ifrae, 
intended  chicfl/,  but  not  exelusiTely,  fbf  ktborcars  and  artiion^.  The 
building  consists  of  two  houses,  ia  height  oneaUnry  aborethe  flTomMl 
floor  :  a  portion  of  one  house  is  set  aside  for  a  bake-hoiise  and  ahop, 
which  will  be  useful  to,  though  independent  of  the  <dttb*  £zclinlT6  of 
the  shop,  and  other  offices,  the  bikildiDgs  comprise  a  sitting  room*  twelve 
feet  two  by  forty «two ;  a  reading  and  writing  room,  eighteen  feet  ^y 
fourteen ;  a  liali  for  refreshment,  taUdng,  and  reading,  twenty.nlae 
feet  two  by  twenty,  and  sixteen  feet  six  high.  Tlie  Promoter  of 
this  novel  club  is  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  laboring  and  artizan  classes — Thomas  Horlock  Bastard,  Esq.,  and 
he  thus  describes  his  plan  to  us : 

The  idea  of  such  a  Club-house  suggested  itself  to  its  Promoter, 
from  his  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  little  benefit  which  has 
accrued,  from  Mechanics'  Institutes,  to  Labourers,  or  eren  to  Me- 
chanics ;  and  from  his  attributing  this  ill-success  to  the  circmnstaaee 
that,  in  these  institutions,  intellectual  recreation  has  been  made  the 
safe  object,  without  any  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  the 
physical  comfort  of  the  members  has  previously  been  provided  for. 

This  led  him  to  consider  what  were  the  real  wants  of  the  least 
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If  thi»iiiMiiae  eoorse  be  contiiiiied;  if  we  permit  the  low 
lodging  hoo^e  keeper  to  become  the  eonstant  ooiTa|)ter  of 

■  «»»  ■  ■  '■  »«  ■  .■■■«...■  ,. .1.  !»■ 

fmrovtred  of  the  indostrioiii  classes,  and  bow^  in  supplying  these*  the 
epportanity  might  be  taken  morally  to  elevate  their  habits,  tastes, 
and  4iiD5«  Jt  jDiiflt  be  allowed  that  their  first  want  is  an  increase  of 
phj^paJ,  comfort, — indeed  of  all  that  is  included  in  the  comfortable 
liome  .-—shelter,  warmth,  food,  light,  conversation,  and  sympathy,— 
and  that  until  these  essentials  are  duly  provided  for,  it  is  of  little  use 
ttf^&er  the  classes  in  question  intellectual  recreation*  Only  a  small 
UQOunt  of  comfiort  is  «i\joyed  by  the  rural  labourers  in  their  own 
houseJit  wher^j  usually  in  one  small  room,  and  with  a  scanty  fire,  all 
that  is  necessary  for  cooking,  or  for  the  care  of  the  children,  must  be 
done  ;  and  the  public-house,  with  its  cheerful  fire,  its  jovial  talk,  and 
iti  opiate  pipe,  is  therefore  resorted  to  by  those  adults  who  have 
»OB0j,  or  oaA  obtain  credit,  whilst  the  Iadi»  and*  boys,  without  either, 
4odl  wbosQ  restlessness  makes  them  a  treuble  in  their  parents'  homes, 
crowd  round  the  bl^ksmith '4  fire,  or  indulge  in  conduct  Qot  always 
orderly. 

For  the  labouring  clads  theh  some  Oomstok  Homb  is  necessary, 
and  whj' should  this  not  be  of  the  club-house  kind  ?  The  rich  find 
it  adrentageoua  to  club  together,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  them- 
SfWee  witl^  eomforts  and  convpnienqes  which  their  individual  means 
^ould  pot  afford,  and  why  should  not  the  poor  do  thesame ? 
'  The  Promoter  Delievej  that,  with  proper  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances, such  a  Labourer's  Club  is  capable  of  being  snccessfully 
ettftUtshed^  and  he  has  therefore  undertaken  the  erection  of  the 
baydfDg  represented  ebeve,  where  he  proposes  to  submit  the  project 
to  die  test  of  experiment.  He  entertains  the  belief  that  there  are 
but  few  in  any  class,  who,  having  the  choice  presented  to  them,  do 
riot  pi*efer  a  rational  and  moral  course  to  one  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter, and  he  relies  for  the  success  of  the  Club  on  the  plan  of  pro- 
viding^ as  a  first  principle,  the  means  of  increasing  the  physical 
comfort  9f  tbe  Members^  under  the  copditioo,^  however,  of  deoorous 
eooduct;  and  <A«»  supplying,  aa  a  subservient  measure,  a  resource 
for  their  inteUeetual  recreation« 

As  moral  improyement  is  an  object  with,  and  the  risk  of  the  neoes- 
sary  outlay  is  borne  by,  the  Promoter,  he  deems  it  idlowable,  in 
fbrming  the  Club,  to  make  the  following  conditions-— viz.,  that 
decorous  conduct  shall  be  strictly  enforced ;  that  no  intoxicating 
liquors  or  tobacco  shall  be  supplied  or  introduced,  nor  smoking 
allowed ;  and  that  female  members  shall  be  admitted  ;  and  he  pro- 
poses that  the  Club-house  shall  be  shut  on  Sundays  from  Ten  o'clock 
m  the  momtDff  until  Five  in  the  afternoon.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  Club  will  oe  similar  in  principle  to  those  in  London,  the  grand 
difference  being  in  the  amount  of^  the  subscriptions,  and  the  things 
provided.  The  entrance-money  is  proposed  to  be  Sixpence,  and  the 
sofaaeriptions  Three- Halfpence  per  Week  for  Males,  and  One  Penny 
per  Week  for  Females.  The  thmgs  provided  to  be  tea,-coffee,  sugar, 
milk,  bread,  batter,  cheese,  fruit,  ouns,  biscuits,  and  effervescent 
drinks,  and  possibly  cocoa,  chocolate,  soup,  and  cold  meat,— all  at 
prices  a  little  exceeding  their  Qost,  to  pay  for  fuel  and  service, — 
one  daily  and  one  weekly  London,  and  one  provincial  newspaper,  a 
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or^a^o/  pf>'  dnfftey'n'>jfMsr{]9tlnmily  ^sn^btting  aincrntit  .'at-^  tar^> 
ation.  .tOojC  iT9iutler»:  ^re  aware;  iftoh  the  scries  -of  papen* 
ott;  social  a^d^ittiocnl  i;qiieetidii8  ..alceadyx.  printed'  in-  this 
BsviKir^i  how  .difgfacefti%'  and  hdwr:  catslca^ly  :thevLflgi«^. 
lature  perinHs  the  ^xistdnce  of  lodgii%  hoitaea,  Tiotoriim  wi.. 
t^e  haujote  of  Ute.thiof^'itbe  profltitabe^  and  the  young  cffon* ' 
der.;  ii^uistihia.  tanriblBDegleet.  manjToices  liaTe  bcca 
T^if^d  tSUnry  Miayhe\)}»<Mri  CIay/Ecederic.HiU^MriBe«nrder: 

expoaing.the  miaahtel.siiriitgtng  from,  tbelie  s^ed:  plots^  c»f  vibe 
aqd  crime  ; .  and  ^nn,  ;W«<  repeat  oar  tnut  thqt  any  Rafonim-'' 
tory,  Act  extended  Ac  IrelatidiahaU: be  kcoomjaamtd^-hf  im- 
sti^ngeut  srtatiitej  regulating  osmnon  lodgui^  houam^  awd'- 
M'0  tfUBt  too^  4bait  the 'police  anthorities'  will  take eaTBlhit;  itS' 
provisions  are  neither  riPgleclieat^Ter  dighted  ^icith  ioDputiAiy J  • 

if, Vie  have  writ  ten  ati  too  groai  kugth' upon  tbeaabjectool 
tI)€i>)iopeFi  the  reader  uriUpasdori  US':  >lh0'ioae8iioDa.*:befiMe^ 
U9ai?e  of  <paraatount  impont&noe}  tind  by  tbe  Bili^  Ibdliproti-i' 
mm  p/  whidi  we  hrtre  aDdlyaed  and  Bxplakied^  gresl-  b^Mfitl 
i&olierjsd  to  the  DCiuntry;i    Wheilier  We  bring  to  its^coasideM-i  j 
tioi^:  Ute  $ordid  ibotightaoj^/efit  who  ireraeiiiWs4MiIyr.4hitpii^>'i 
d^i-^ai^  Aaixiitioii<iiviU>  irGBidts)('!iAr  tffibMl^^  m^  tontsoiUateic; 
it  itii(liii|)<ii0b)e  apirir^  imbuing  the  true  hisaH'6f\Mnxy'Q8Lfjfet»i^ 
t^t^uV^hw  'alie  9^o':eioqaehtIV  M^rote,.  iot  (Kieiof  befom^iUddibC  ^ 
bqc^^i  j  If*,  Cbj&tiau 'nieafliidiCIUrisldqn  women  ibikt  i>ee4]iiei' 
tlveoflti^hprsiand  mothersibf  tbcis^  raoralDephansi     Th^v)ikiit' 
restore  thas).  to  the' tntieo^ndi turns >Ho(fihiiiihc»dyi<giiieHlifdiil/< 


boAlreS  of  intellet-tuj^  recreation. 

fti  ^rder  to  extend  the  advftOtageS  of  the  Cldb,  and  give  it  a  l^tifiT  '[ ' 
chance  of  success  amongst  a  sntHa'populatioh,  it  is  propoaed  to  admit  ^ 
penM»n9'fuTione  4«9k''0Pi  pajUMntof  ^fMsnay^bttt  witkoal  giviagtiis&n 
any  right  to  ipti^rfert  in  thci  Club  po^oera^.  /• ;  •    *   , ,  ^ 

It  18  intended  that  the  Club  ^haU*  eventually,  be  ffov/sroed  bj.nde^  ,. 
and  it9  management  entrusted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Members  ;  \mt' 
at  Hrst,  'Vf  hil»t  aseertah^ing  what  is  necessarr — what  can  beanstained, 
and^bat  probability  there  is  of  duocess^^be  Promoter  propoaaa  to 
coaduQt  it  provi«iooaliy^  with  the-aid  •f  a  CoimQittee  and  a  Maoagmv 

It  is  also  contemplated,  with  the  consent  of  the  Members,  al  cer* 
tain  limes,  of  tbe  day*  to  use  the  Reading-room  for  sobool  parpoaes, 
and  that,  oocaslonally,  inforntation  of  an  instructire  and  amusing 
kind  shall  be  communicated  in  the  shape  of  short  lectures. 
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a  home,  opor  their  0Oi]k'to*goed. and  lioly  iiiAwtices,  if  need 
be' comet  ^thein,  bot-irith^a  i>viii|^!  aeverifcy,  and  so^  aiider 
Qod*s  bleniiig^  lestora  tfacm  to^aodeiy,  preimred  to  fill  well 
their  station  iiuil,  audi  in  pasa  hcmwirably  Uiroiigk  this  life;, 
aiwajs  stming  to  attain  to  a  better  j,*'^  irbether  we  tliink  of 
oar  poekela  theae^or  of  osroim  jmdxrf  our  brotbera'  sotib 
heieafteri' vo  maa^  from  iaote  and  figures,  or  frum  grace  and 
hooitfi  9jmp9tiijj  aooepfc  ibis  Billf,^  or  aome  other  fnamed  upon 
it»>provi^ji%.  an  all  act  of  the  Le^ialatate  most  natful  -  and 
moat  yeaaini^y  neeeamy  fca  tfaeflreqniiemeDtB  oi  thia  eountrfi 
.At  thiff  pariieakr  »*nnfr,ifo«e  ^  wty  importavit  ivimamstanoe 
teiidersiltielaaadipcicuiiariy^iretl  aitaated  todtrite  the  fullest 
aad  mbsitaDideieM  (benefit  from  the  j^i  tension  of  a  Beformd^ 
tctrnr.A^' '  ^hibt.'the..Ghnnannient;:IiiBpectot8  of  fMomj 
and  tbe DtnetoHsiof  (Danvictr  Prisona,  'iireexpoaing)  fanieatlj 
and Mjf  the  dofrctaui  onreysteaij  of  management  of  yonng 
oWenHem,  and  whilat'  Ihejadvocates  of  the  Reformatory  prin- 
cipie  areeodeavonring  to.obtmm/.tho  aid  of  the  Legi^lure 
in  bebalf  of  .the  diiJd  ''Home  Heathen/'  the  nobtemao, 
diaiiagdiaked^byihia  effoitS'to  awiiliuiilethe  tondition  of  (he 
pQor|!eveD/aaaongst  abeoid  of  bi^h^bora  philanthitopii«t9y  irha 
r^roiatlttf  itber  iQiicen'Tn  this  Kingdum^.'iKia  evinced  Maap^ 

fKoiatioA  fof  the  xHdonas^rf  principle^ i by v>abeeiptiiigitbd^ 
'xiiadc0tB)npi6f:iliB  Sociehr  for  tiie  Bdbrmation  of  Jfrvetiile 
08hAdc»9.'  mthe  ISaat  and  North  Eidifiga  of  ¥ork9hire>  and 
tlw  towia  of  Kingston  npoai  Hill»  establislied  the  12th  of- 
la$t.  April,  irbicb  takoa- foe  .its  object  this*  noble  design,  tbua 
set  forth  in  one  of  the  resolutions  of  its  Promoters  :-*^ 

"That  it  shall  be  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  Societr  to 
provide  the  advaotages  of  an  Industrial  Reformatory  School  for 
children,  who  have  fapen  or  appear  Ukely  to  fall  into  a  criminal 
course  of  life ;  such  children  to  be  there  religiouhly  and  morally, 
trainedji  habituated  to  labour,  and  to  receive  such  intellectual  9u)« 
tivation  aa  is  suited  to  their  condition  of  life/' 

Already  this  Society  baa  received  sobsoriptions  amounting 
to  £938  :  14  :  0  j  of  which  sum  £866  :  7  t  0  are  donations^ 
and  £72  :  7  :  0  annual  subscriptions. ' 

\Ve  need  not  write  further  on  this  snbjeci — if  the  £arl  of 
Carlisle,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Yorkahire,  approve  the  eatab* 
lishment  of  a  Reformatory  in  his  county,  surely  the  Earl  of 


"  Juvenile  DeUnquents.  Thar  Condition  and  Treatment."    By 

Mary  Carpeater,  London :   Cash.  1853,  p.  7.    This  book  is  worth  a 
dozen  of  Miw  £dgeworth*i  •*  wiadbags." 


(ikriiftl^>'th^  IyoidiIiituteil«nio|iXffilii^  oad  irith 

Mm-to^ppi-ow  is(tai|iiivotali:«iraRttaaBijrvothe  Mtabltflhtneiilof 
Bvfcdrroatclriev  ia  >ihe/Ki^gi^  udL'ifluDhrthfi ja^4to^¥ifsen)y; 
Slid  with  the  "wratsrsf  Jiflicb^  £miDjGidd0nMte 
HBellf'iioqusinted*'  m.  •  .■  \^\v  ••;  "^  -•..;  u  'T  .  •  m  en;  '■■rf"-,,v.  n... 

HiUVbbokyinfwbiUifthtiBtalaiiieat)iiuti>^)g(jnM 
meat  of  Prisons^ adbrtniinDB  ahd<  ichM{>BdK;jiit&'beM(ae<!illiQ^ 
»  recotdei ;  and  if  iurthori  praof  of <  Ihc  Arath  4)f  -tite  -  etste** 
meot^  than  that  dnadj  joffaved  ven  noadod^itiifltvplra  tban  Iiiff«i 

liind»**^W<9  ilflmwj  Bepoifi  rfih^  X^ndan  f^Chw^ptmrnt 
Primm  inlrelantU  The  feamecs  of  this  cA^p^  X^fiplmia 
GMkon^  Knight^  and  John  Leniaigiia/fiaq^.lboiigh'appoMAf^ 
fid  to  the  offloe  of '  Direetora^  so  wonoAj  «8  :tbe  %Wx  of  laai 
Kwembef ,  have  hi  tUa^  tbeirift»tij<>fficialiA8pcw<i>g|iveQ  iJmi 
Aitleat  miAm^  of  their 'Oira<  >eatfteaftnesfl..uii  ihe  ^lifvrgckio 
dMobarge  of  itheiv  datMaiaadd  Ithe  wiedoai  -of .Mr.;  UHta 

When  thesir  gentknen' caBoiMilecd  fteirninepeotiirflb'WiDo** 
eanber;  1894,  'they  found  IdwiaiaeominodaticiOJ  fwMmip(a|i  da 
d«ivefuni4lit  <P riaaUs,  iriaifiUe  finn  obIjti  SiSliO^  4ikWgli^  ftka 
Miiibai  eonfinedav  flKaei'friaaM  iBioiuikdjIao  i^^w*  r^K  • 

•  The  Directors  add:— " AriangementoareriiotreVir';'*1iif''iW^refaa^ 

•■'•'     '  '•  QoTamaiabn'^Biinoita.- ' 

Komberin  cttfttody ao  IheJil  JfumaJT^  I82i5^  .9,097  230  ,  '  iC^f 
Aocommodation  on  Ist  January,  1855,        .      2,860         850  S,210 

CouwT.AifP.CiTy  QaaI'B. 
.   .      .  /.ilales.    Females.     Total. 

Number  in  custody  on  Iflt  v/anaarj^l  855,    .    '    144         361  ''^50t5 

The  accommodation  for  female  convicts  has  since  been  aomefpHat 
increased,  and  is  now  saifiBent  Ibv  400; 

No.  or  CoHTxcra  SaiiTaHcxo  to— 

Transpoetation.  Pbkal  SsaTIXUDE. 

7  years,  .         .    —  4  years,  •    550 

10  years,  •  .'  —  '  6  years,         *.  •      9^ 

15  years,  .         •    81  10  yean,  •  .      22 

Life,  .         .    ID  US^  .         1 

Total,     ".  .41  To^       . 

CM^ss  ToUd  of  Convicta  ia  Ireland,  3,032. 
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WiUi  ptimnm  HbmB  jilsaUdy  «iid«  viiboiifc  iiiipe  qt  being 
fotbkd  to  dmft  nwnf  As  oanticls  ta  »  pentl  settlemeol,  iln^ 
INrectors  flM  endeaTodfed  to  cnkige  the  nccommodalioi^  and 
thus,  aad  by  daaaificfttioD,  id  attempt  refofmatio».  Bj  an  offi- 
cial ocmiinoiiication,  from  the  Sapeiintendenfa  OfficAin  West 
Aaatndia,  ikey  hmwi  tbsty  cnriiqf  ti»4he  wani  of  ajaten  in  ear 
Irish  Priaona,  the 600 eon^iots aent  ooiin  the abips  ^' fiobeH 
Sball'*  and  ^*  Phoebe  Danbar/*  aeemed  incapable  of  dompre^ 
heading  the  uatuie  of  moral  agendea;  thqr  knew.Dothing  of  the 
Baeaasity  of  Mfadenfle,  and  eel^reliadtioe,  Milieana io^etrioate 
tbcmaelires  fromihe  eonaaqaancea  of  their  former  errora,  ami 
the  SoperinteHdetit  dechire^^'*coeraon  appears*  to  b^  the  only 
force  they  are  capable  of  appreciatiug.^  lu  a  word,  they  were 
aiifit  for  the  wond»  by  reaaoa  o£  their  cnoiea ;  tiisy  were  amfit 
ier  the  P^tial  ooloiiy  by  reaaon  of  pfiaon  >mienianagemeiit  ai 
home.  Under  these  eireamatanoea,  and  knowing  thitt  froof 
want  of  good  irrangement  the  chief  mischief  springs^and  know- 
ling  too>  that  by-aending  such  Coaviete  froiA  our  CbioU  to  oar 
Coloniea  thqf  bat  retarded  the  advancement  of  oar  dependaooiea» 
the  ]Kret)torB,  being  of  that  daaa-xif  afieiala  aodjaarto  the 
Administrative  Beform  Aasodatkln^  and^  whose  qmilitiea '  are 
pithily  eipreased  in  the  moito^Right  liea.  In  the  Si^yl 
rhkce»  set  rigoioiialy  aboot  tlnrntoi^  of  BrforBa^and  wethftUf 
permit  them  to  relate,  in  their  own  words,  some  particolars  of 
the  course  adopted  :«— 

<'  The  same  feeliiig  wlucb  preTSote  eo^  MBctin^  oa^aeoloaj  eon^- 
▼icts  wiio  bare  not  beeB<aBb^(bctaiitai.a{inlper  conne  of  prison 
diKMine  i^  predvdss  6ar  bringiog  forward  prisoners  for  disdiarge 
in^  ooaotry  on  Tieiieh  6f  Lictltte  a^  in  Bngtaaid*    We  a 


Buiing  thepaat  jear,  250  conricto  hare  been  sent  to  Bermada. 


Tnnsports 

Embarked. 

DateofSMUna 



1 
WbeDoe* 

0 

To.  .    . 

Amazon, 

250 

p. 

1854 
12tb  April 

Qneenstown, 

Bermada. 

Total, 

250 

Empioyment  of  CokvicU, 
T)ity  have  either  been  emiplojfed  on  the  Pnblie  Works,  at  Spike 
bind  and  the  {"orU,  or  at  Trades  in  the  other  prisons." 
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proper  4K>ur9e  of  peisQQ  ditoipUne  and  nfomutary  tMioMiift,  he  is 
coQftidered  a  fit  subject  lo1>t  receiredand  employed  by  those  outside. 
the  prison.  •"<    m-     •  -,        ♦ 

Such  refofmalory  oowrsetirotlmriiiglntlMrto  bmn-^^vrmied  in  thU' 
Q^MOtrjr  «e  have  oyot  felt  Mitteiyes'fjMlJified  'inmcomnmMluig  the- 
if^ue  of  tickets  Okf  liAe&oe....i  \\^^.     •>  u  •   -  .m--   ' 

On  copameaciag  our  duties,  ve  fvudd  tha  most  pressing  evil  to  be 
remedied  was,  the  iodiscruoinate  assocaation  of  the  vouag  with  those 
mfMfe  advanced  in  years  and  ernne  %  Rtstead;  iherOTdnt^  of  awaiting 
tlpe.Qon^pletioB  «f  theJaiMdlle  PeaalfBe&itnustapf-Prisqn,  («  period, 
pKo^ably»  of  eigbtaea  tsonlhStiMf  tttoiysars),  wesouiiedijitelj  aolocted 
a(l  the  male  oonylQts  lusder  seventoeB  years  ofj^s^  mkI  placed  them 
at  Mountjoy  and  Fhilipstown  Prisons.  In  the  former  there  are  se- 
parate sleeping  cells«  and  cohvenient  aecomraodatioa  for  trorldng  in 
associatioa  du^iig  the  day»-  We  bavie^eTety  fpenson  to  be  Iblly  sa- 
tviM  ^^b  tbeTffemiUs'es  etmoedbyithacondwBti^ndiiiidiielry  of  the 
prisoners,  ^oicate.d  .hero,  la  fiieialten  there*  •weie.faoUitses  for  aoMr^ 
atM^g ,  ^e  juveniles  from  the  adalta  •;  bat  mmilar .  advantages  to  those 
possessed  by  Mountjoy  w.ere  not  here  presedted,  and  the  effects  have 
net  be0D  so  favoMrable )  however  -  we  hdpe  that  great  imprcivemfliit ' 
wiM  result  fvpoA  arraiigeiii«tilsr«hi«h'we  ire.  nose  enabled  to  tnmlie  in 
cff^^ui9nQ«ipf,]th«,barila«k  iHsitaatpd  wilhiatithe  wails  «di  the  praon)  i 
li|Mi0S.l)^^iX'.Qcently  tra«9^rcd  to  the  ooavict  departmentt.  and  by* 
wiucht  rthe  priiioners  kMI  |>o  placed  under  more  effeotive  supervision. 
^fj^^king  iutQ  CQntlideriUiWtl^  tneffioient  state  ef  the  adoeafional 
dfpf^^ilV9iitSvof4ieCWl)i»otJ0^otA,  «iid4he4BspiMrianoew)|iidb  AotiM 
beiiiUt^lM^O'thwi  i»  (h}«<Muitfl3ri  iRbetd  ihe'.£MttSto£t«tfin«  avo 
pf)^p»Uyign»vanoe  ai|d.d«e$itMtotl>  va  have  felt  it  our  ^kUgr  to 
r<K?aq^9^ug4  that  ,all  the  Gov<«niBeot  Ptf  ieon  fichoola  should  be  placed 
under  the  inspection  of  the  National  Board  of  Education.  .  Wei  are 

mk^9^i^^ft4J^^'t}b^^^  tteiBetf- 

den^.^iommkeiQa^i'  and  F«  ^.  &eeci4n>  •  Qs^**lb»  hairing/ <hoea  >tto  '• 
mea(|«iof  seonriogtbf.^BVwieea^af  tmm  (gentlM^ei*  aa^UnuLAehoel. 
mi^terSff  for^Mouat^  aed  PhiUpstfOwH:  Firisoils.  .For  tfaeibraoMr 
wf^)^^^4)fleQ|ed  Mr^  AK<Qi^iir#f>4ii«M  VMieAfrof  the  «Aii(keaa  free 
Da,^'  SclHlo^,ift,Cuf^rU^d^n^t, mbo-hAt  hed'gveali  anpeneaceim 
froiaw  f^  ^^  AS*  tmchif^„  ajooagst  a^olasa  ■  of  pevseas  mn&.wfaiefti 
the.eri19inala.may  be  expected  t^^ui^u^ate.? 

^of:  the.  latter  we  havechosea  Mr.  Donaghy,  (late  master  of  Oork 
UpioA.  $cbool)y  who  has  a  well  earned  repi|tatk>rt,  aad  poeseaset  cfoa*- 
liiic#|^lops  we  have  thought  it-aUUimportant  -lo  require.  Our  iaten^ 
tion  i^  t^  tXMifk  QvkJ(  diff<^ccr^  masters  from  time  to  time^i under  theae 
ffeatlemen^  and  thus  ensure  a.imiformity.of  sy^ttem  throughout  the 
Oovernmeut  Prison  Schools.  We  trust,  therefore^  the  esperieisee 
they  have  hod  will  eicercise  a  beneficial  influence  through  the  different 
convict  esiabHshments. 


\  t*^ 


•tit. 


f  See  two  admirable  Reports,  bjr  tUv$  gentlemiia,  on  the 
School,  and  printed  in  Tua  Iais&  QoiaTBaLT  Kavitw,  Vol.  IV.. 
No   14,  p.  1237.    No.  16,  p.  424 Ed. 
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BKxottctvaRY  laonoous^  Foit  ntnuND.  Hi 

tia^»a^iil0z«n!Me  9TerJbeefNi«iicts  utiiler  their  cure,  we  thought 
fit  to  reeoimotand  the  iQovgfninept  to  allow  them  to  vrait  the  difTerenf 
pe&«)  and  reformiaterjF  vetdbtishaveiits-  in 'Bngland,  abd  practit^aUy 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  sjatems  adopted  therein,  thus  giving 
tknn  ttQ  opportaoky'  of  feivming  4)finion»  on  a  broad  basis,  which 
WjQold  vondflr  :thflm  mord  efiBiWDt  for  the  reforwation  and  training 
of  the  prisoners.  Permission  to  carry  out  this  recommendation  was 
rtadilj  accorded  biY'Iiord  fit.  Germaas  Aod  we  have  i^eason  to  be- 
lieve the  resoh  will  betmort  s^MuitagBoiia  to  tfce  flertioe. 

<  We  h«ve  fovusditiBtfeesfcary  to  call  £or  epecial  reports  on  the  chaw 
r«eifr-aadcapahi]itieao€.theditf&reml  oiftoere of  tne  prisons,  with 
a  view  te  remoire  those  who  aro'  not  qnaiified  for  so  important  a  po» 
sition ;  and  regpet  to  add  that  we  hsve  been  compelled  to  re^eommend 
the  dismissal  of  several  warders  for  drmikenness,  a  crime  that  catrtioi 
be  tolerlited  for  an^hiilaiit  in  a  prison  where  a  good  tnoral  eiample 
should  operate  as  one  •of  theprtoeipal  elements  of  reformation. 

•We  have  ^endeaToured  to  aasiipilate  the  treatment  of  the  Irish 
convicts  aa  far  as  possible  to  those  of  England^.^.,  immediiitelj 
after  conviction  the  nude  adults  will  be  subjected  to  separate  irapris- 
onnsiit  at  Hoiia^«T,  Doblki,  ft>r  a  miusimitm  period  of  nine  months* 
thoogh  wo.hope  to  be  enabled  to  recommend  that  an  average  shorter 
period  efaoidd  be  -recognized.     Before  undergoing  this  stage  of  im- 
p^isoniBentir  tbej  are  medtcaMy  inspeoted,  and'  owing  to  the  diseasekl 
stfee.Q£.tbe.oonnnot8io£  this  oountr^»  we  regret  to  say  the  rejections 
ire  verj  laege.    We  are  in  ho^a^  boweter»  and  are  dinposetl  to'  be^ ' 
liiie*  fiamuie  asseraiMe  of  one  "of  eur  Board,  well  conterssM  with 
niBdkMilaBb|ecti^ith«t:wemayin  moit  eases  be  able  tocarfy  etil' 
some  fOfUmnof  (Ae-  term  by  judiQioii«  treatment  eta  the  part  oT  the  ^ 
Madioal  Offioen  at  Momi4joyi«    The  high  character  and  professiottal  I 
atllainmesita  iotf  Dr.  Rynd  enable  tta  to  place  eyrety  confidence;  fri'htil" 
judflxnen't.    ••  '•»-,....■.  ■''■  ''  '•  '^• 

W^Ymre  akeredtlie'arrangomoBte  tf^at  eifirtfed  \n  thts  pr9$6ii'^[' 
foftorar  Boisrd  wasrfirmed,'  and*  M  We  Aeli^ve,  with  bctieflt^iifl'eite^t.''* 
The'niaito&eedrHig<ae(Mrttneiitw«A  jthen  caftiedoVi,  ^  itre  cdttsm)^," 
to.the  detriment  of.  the  deienrhiif  i^tid  Reformatory  chirdcier  1of' a*  ^ 
prisoB,  bmK  atra  great  expiSMe  i4r  ^a  jpeciaf  pu'rpo&e,  the  j^kid^al  \ 
feature  of  wUdi^ «wae te«  introdece  iidlkriotts  impression*  into  the- 
hesvte  of t'the  tmmthks^  thmmgh'the  MueBoe  of  their  Chaplainr,^^ 
whose  time  should  be  devoM  lOthemfV  end  who  consider-  that  the  - 
best  preparatiefffer  these  4n<l«€^ee^is'the  refltfetion  engendered  tii 
aeperatloft,'  inetead  of  the  ttittd  bei%  busily  and  pteMantly  oc^rupired  ' 
with  the  acnive  employm^t  of  manni^toreri^;    £dileat2ott  in  iMe 
prison  (a  peculiar^  fitted 'field  for  it)  WiH,  we  tra^t,  frofn  •fedentr  ' 
arrangements,  before  alluded  to>  operate  as  an  essential '  elemet^t  itl  ^ 
refomation. 

Id  addition  to  lliese  important  reforms  the  Directora  have  dis- 
miased  many  of  the  officera  of  prisons  unfit  for  their  posts ;  and 
in  fofnte  vtbHe  can.be  appointed  uiitil  they  ehaU  have  passed  a 
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fix  months'  prc»l)ation;  dtmng  which  period  monthly  reports 
of  their  conclutt  are  required ;  and  whilst  the  condition  of 
the  officers  is  rendered  more  comfortable,  the  hope  of  advauce- 
meut  is  kept  alive,  and,  good  conduct  secured,  by  a  system  of 
promotion  and  reward-    '  .     • 

■  In  addition  to  the  classification  of  prisoners,  thej,  the  prison- 
ers, are  induced  to  exert  their  own  reason  and  self  reliance  by  a 
system  of  gratuities  and  monthly  badges,  as  the  reward  of  indus- 
try and  general  good  conduct.  A  strict  system  of  discipline  is 
enforced  ;  a  careful  record  of  conduct  is  kept ;  and  ejich  man 
knows  that  upon  himself  alone  depends  his  position  on  the 

classification  roll.*     ...         .. 

When  these  improvements  in  the  system  of  prison  naanage- 
raent  shall  be  somewhat  more  fully  developed,  the  Directors 
hope  that  convict  labor  will  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  convict 
maintenance.    They,  in  their  iZ^/(?r^,  add :—  .    \    .. 

We  do  not  Consider  the  profk  whieh  may  accrue  from  the  labour 
of  the  convicts  to  be  the  first  of  most  important  object,  still  It, 
doubtless,  is  very  desirable  that  so  large  an  amount  of  labour  should 
not  be  misapplied  or  lost  to  the  country.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
employment  may  be  obtained  which  will  not  onty  prove  beneficial  to 
the  country,  but  whieh  may  be  made  instrumental  -both  to  their 
motK\  improvement  and  industrial  training-.  - 

There  cannot,  we  think,  be  much  difficulty  lYi  findinjt  «iitable 
works  fbr  the  employment  of  convicts  ;•  but  we  do  not  feel  that  it 
falls   within  our   province  either  to  select  or  to  recommend  the 


•  This  admirable  system  is  not  so  e!iay  of  realiiation  as  one  might 
suppose.  We  were  rather  startled,  some  short  time  since,  by  a  statement 
made  to  us  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  a  large  Irish  Gbvernmeut 
Prison.  He  had.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  told  the  assembled  pri- 
soners, that  by  good  conduct  and  industry  they  could  shorten  their  pe- 
riod of  imprisonment,  and  that  apoo  thcnwelTes  only  depended  their 
long  w  short  oonlinemento.  ;  That  tJie  Ghapiaia,  Sc4)Oi»lma0t8r,  and 
Qorenrar  woald  report  upon  thei*  conduot,  and  tha6  «pon  the  good  or 
bttd  marlcs  appended  to  their  nam««  would  their  future  condition  depend. 
lAter  in  the  day  the  gentleman  had-  occaaioa  to  enter  tjiie  ceU  of  one  of 
the  prisoners^  addressed  by  him  in  the  morning,  who  thus,  after  some 
introductory  remark,  said  to  him ,— "  begor,  sir,  that's  a  purty  story  you 
tould  us  about  short' uin  the  time  if  we  plased  the  Masther  and  the 
Chaplain,  and  the  Governor ;  but  fail  it's  too  good  to  be  thrue,  and  there 
isn't  one  of  the  pres'ners  brieves  W  Upon  further  questioning,  our 
informant  found  that  this  incredulity  was  general,  and  arose  from  ttie  fact 
of  the  prisoners  having  frequently,  in  other  gaols,  seen  bod,  but  cunning 
and  carelessly  watched  convicts,  discharged  withgood  marks, whilst  better 
disposed  and  better  conducted,  but  less  cunning  prisoners  were,  tbrougii 
the  incapacity  and  *  mismanagement  of  the  pri«oa  officials.  Detained. 
What  a  commentary  upon  the  past  system  of  prison  discipline  in  Ireland  1 
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iBifM(|i9ii  9f  atoft  onedo  9«rti<mliur»,  W«  ^9^4ifr  tiwi  i^nf  di^tj^  m^ri^U 

can  be ,  j)r9ma^lv  emploj^«  T^^i'  niain^enabce  fallinfl^  ^n  the 
countr^  geaeTsJiiy,  great  care  shoul^f '  of  cdurse, '  be  taken  tliat  tfae^ 
works '<m  wMdi  coA^lffik  tre  ^iinpt&f^  iboiHdbe  of  Oftkionikl  Im^^i^ 
tance  and  not  confined  to  any  mere  local  beniftt^r advanta^ik  i  j 
.XJ^.^Q06tniet^a  eflJ^eiJ^^a^^  ^»d^,kpj^\>ow^  of  refuge,  ba^  of 


Jersey. 

tfttijAt>fed  t^  som^iy^ai^  fja»l-  with  tt^Mt  aatUftwrtorj  raatilti^  botii^ 
with  reig«rd  to  the  work  per^med  bj  thei»«  $»i  alaor.ai^  to  ihelp) 
mpral  unproTj^ment  and^  uvduAtrial  trainiiig»    The  want  of  similar, 
works  ID   this  country  is  much  felt,  as  is  stiown  by  the  number 
of  wrecks  which  apnually  occur,  especially  along  the  whole  eastern 
coast.     Svif'h  cotis^ueHon's  on  this  coasft  woiild,  undombtedljr,  prove 
of  even  mor-e  tban  national  Importance^  and  woald  alte  conftr: 
considerate  local  bene^fity  .\iirhile  at  the  same,  time  they  present; 
peculiar  advantages  for  the  employment  of  convicts  who   wpnld  be 
perfectly  capable  of  satisfactorily  executing  them  unaided  b^  Otber^' 
labour;  ofj  iC  considered defsirable,  A'ee^Jbour  alapmayi  without 
detriment  to  thie  diacipline  of  the  prison^  be  partially  used, 

Th«  reclamation  of  oertain  waate  lands  atid  estuaries  and  also  thei  • 
conatrttCtMp   ^  iortifitotioi^  ,,pres«iRt  suiUble   employment,  ^for 

convieta  in  thia  country.  ; ... 

We  propose  to  .erect   ti$mpo»irvy  •  or   rather  mbveablp  prison , 
buildings  on  the  site  or  in  tlie  ijffkm^alate  vicinity,  of  any  public  worlf^p 
wbidix  it  nu^  be  determined  to  execute  by  means  of  convict  labo^f 
and  on  tlko. completion  thereof,  t«  remove  the  buildings  tp  any  otjsier 
localit|r.  ^  '    ,  .  , 

They  will  be  composed  of  several  parts  capable  of  beinfir  erected 
eitjbter  conjointly  ..or  separately;  each  of  such  parts  wul  a^cd 
aci^Q^nu^Q^ation  fOjr.j|io6ut25y,c9,n^^^  be  so  construptfea  ihat^ 

any  .ope  *  on  icoorft^  ofihem^^  Without.  in>nj;  Way^ 

disafraqging^  tjiie  repjainderijOf-.^Pf  prwqp. ,  7t  wi)I  tjiiu  ^  easy  ^ 
anyj  tiAMt,  tepr«Tida£or  an.inci^^a^e  .cq:  diii^inu^iQO  in^the  nu^iber  of  > 
coDi^ts  which  it  may-  be  naeetoaryi  io  employ ion  the  workf*    They ' 
Witt  be  made  •xtnmatty  of  iron  lined  in  such<  manner  as  «wiU  providii . 
fer  trroper  vdntUati<ob*  and  the  m'alnteMMOe«f  a  fmif or^  ieananKtora  • 
witUn:'^  Buch  bai^iShgs  day  be^  ftrade  and  et-eoted   ^ma  tifo^ 
months  froirl  th^  dite  cf  an  tirrd^r  being  giv^j  ahd'Hiay'be  takWi 
down  ^a^a  rel'ereded,  by '  Ihb  6ohvibte  'tliem^clves 'tmdtf  ptoper 
superipiendence»^  ^         .    ,  ,         ^  .^,   #,*     ».  ■  » 

A4^iache^  |¥»r^Ion  orsuch'a  njiov^aljle  prison  is  in  the  cotxrsfe  of 
erection  witJui^^, the  wal|s  o(  t'hilipstown  Pe'pot,  where  4?  !?^^'^.??^f - 
anuwntr  je^  aqcofnqa^iiati^n  is  reqvlr^d,  and  where  there  ''[^^..^t 
works  ^  to  be  Eexeeute^-Ofl  wfcch  a  ^auUl,  number,  of  ablo-bodiea 
eOBvictanife^.b^jniphi^teibporaHly  with'adyatfttage  tothoservioe,. 
W^hat^  thoagfat'it'deyirableto  erect*  sknall  portion  of  ooe  ««^»^ 
nA^veabte  prkioitt  iiV^'ttefirfif  tft8ttitt«e,'4n  cnrder  that  weahcnnd  be 
abl^tb  ataU'ourselves  tJf  aiiy  improvemeni  whleh'Mayte««rggeateff 
in  minor  details  and  arrangements  previous  to  carrying  out  this 
plan  on  a  larger  scale. 
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eriminal  cluwitiy  to  obvia^a  thi^  result — on«  much  to  be  re^rretteil, 
^i^dwliiicn,  We  1^  compelled  to  ivAbii;  t'eh^'in  a  ^ent  iit^aMork)  to 
defeat  th^efTdirU  made  flU>d.ih«eiMlifcppopoia4  hj^tk»  ^tt&mt  convict 

It  c&uno^  be,deuiied  th^  difi^cuUie;^  >^i^J*pff(^/:  ^p  the  ,a4 option  of 
such  addition  to  the  sjstem  alreaoj  pursued  ;  at  the  dame  time  the 
advantages,  both  in  the  diminution  of  crrme'und  tbesav^tigflferpeme 
%a  the  ooantrj  ultimately,  whiob  -^iriduld  aeome.  theimfroin^  must  be 


rTasb's  Beformatorj  ln«titutionin  Great  Smitli •  street,  WestTYtinstei*, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  severe  system  iof  probation  ^it^lMnA, 
perBons  dssi^oua  to  Meapa'.firomt  the-  cfrimwiill  cSadsea  ^a.^oupd  to 
pratettt  themseivek  for  aSlmiatioo  in  muAhla^gQW  ^^fnbera  thaa/:|«vn 
9%  receiveu*^ .  <  ■  <    >    •!•■  >  ■  •  j    ^^,i    ^ .  ,       .    . 

Rethink  it  deserving  of  «wioiU<  coAstderal4pi3w  wji^et^ter  mu4U(^ 
caimaii'be  dariacd  for  pro«idti|g-.tba.QQnViotvitb  lat>oui;.oa  1^3  d^- 
charge 4  aenraral  motiwda  .of  aocompU^bi^g.  this  e«4  (Pr^'*i^n^*M^fi<i}- 
■dm:  it  appeara  loua  poaaibloitbati  tb«jr^ghfc'b^/.eqtpU>^^^.,V^ 
^ayHoctiim  mlh  fm  hbfwt4f9tf  ta  tibft  iK>BAtru^t^onj  qif ,ha^lK)^r^  9f 
Yefiige,  aadin  the  «)stei)iiaBji£f  uJbAio^wor^ag^O^ri^Uy^.  1^  fD^fipt^J^^ 
•lippiUrted iaoartaip  Qaitmamixb  imikTS4Ui»  tbtat a^Htfl^pofitipo.pr 
the  workmen  to  be  employed  by  the  persons  appeiptiiii^  i^uc)),c^gjnj(f^£t 
thav^/  i^  reHi{iiiire(l^  he  tdiani'  inom  aoKrtig  <^he  oias#,  ,«f..r<i|iMed 
priaofim^  to  be  empkned  on  laik  workb  l^uer  pro^e^twg  tli^t  c/^^j^f - 
liorfVoAaDjpaasibl^Ioiii»r«ikdjtfQrdi|ig,aa'  «|^porU;viit|)  «^ti)r.9V4^ 
Mh^ihBr  the  indnndaakaoenmlogr^  itfe'goptlaivd  iadu^r40^^lf/)r(- 
'.ibea«  «Bdthiia»FQad  would:  py.dii^^  bofopeiied.for  the{r  f^fJ^n^- 
^atioti  with  the cpuunliatty^.  whlcmrgireat  .di^Qulty  9f^sj;^f47^ 
£tha  dnly  retnaiDtng  borriep^the  coMij^etiB  snqoes^  oS  (he  re^rn^t^ry 
system  at  present  pursued ;  or  should  it  be  found  impossible  to  ii>difjpe 
'.'wmtnwlors  vo:  empk^  dbobai^yed  oonvi^ts  aaumg  other  labourers, 
■t^bt^'wamld  ha  «B(ileiied<d»'kr»rkiirOonikteted:Jiv»tb  tho  ^i}(}er^((ipgs 
:'lii-1faiid,  ^uoh  as  ^tiarrpfg  ;aad.dreMiiw<st»ner  q^^^^ri^cting  .ap^d  y^e- 
bakrii^  nuMsfciiiery!  itfid  uhplemeats ;  j  iftt  faot » geo^ra% , ,  f^  ci^fieA()f /:s, 
'>atc<Amfths,'&e.,'^  &cw|  imde^  tbeavpfin'mtenidcyppe  pf.a^  9y^seer 
appointed  by  the  Government ;  the  work  so  performed  to  be  U^n 
'<l^thetooiit#aatbi»«li^valuiituiii  loiM^.agread  i«p^>.i  I^Cbfini^mlier  of 
dlieki[|;«d  coii^eta.to  hejimployad  aft  ^anf  .*partiettl^;l(>^i(^.i|7{9uld 
of  coi»aeb^  vq^atedabtordiog  ftQ.the  nature^  ao4  pi;ftp^r.(^oi^ti4i^^ 
•'ttfe^eattenft  of  the  Wrks  to  l^e  perfofmed.  . 

<^  *'lfkuy  olher'iDethodr by  ,it}Mk  the:  Gdv^ment  might  cpmpl/ete  Wl^at 

itfteia  i^ftady  lo'weU  oonuaenoed^stiggeit  themae^es^^'but  v<i;Ui^h  it 

/lMNiM^ja9Mi;the/Midipary  .ti^oto        r^por^  of  t^iis.natvre  tp.  detail. 

«     Ia'4Miaei«aiaB,r<«a/ctataiia|.'OiirjQenfiriQtion  ^provad  t^  pe  jji^tly 

^Didded'byiiblie'auoonaiWhach.hittaJttflrided  the  lapoiiv;>  of  jl4r.,>i«^h, 

Ikn  WHght,  to£:8alford|.aadiOthars).thata  .lavge,(p]:oi{)pr}ti/i/fi  V'^^^*^^ 

•     ■ '    -■  ■'■■       •'  -^  ■    ■■■   '-'^     t....   —   ^.  ...j.     .        ji    ■  ^— — »-»— p--i 

"   ^  t9t  an  aoedttnt  of  HMe  Inatitation^:  See  IaiaH.QoAaTBai.T.JiCii.vaw, 
Vol.  IV.,  No.  14.,  p.  377— Bd.    .     :    -     »      ... 
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mttnfavi^^^FtiM. ooBiiinuiiJbjr*  1  Weiavt  tfatisfifadfit-'Qiiftf 
i^ennadcoliditioii  torbegttierailTtkiiown  iMid  niidbiakiod  to  Uwiwmiri 
^fafr  ]arfjiidn&  St  jiratintf  vklaliaa*  i^pM.Mi|i]iiyirigttem.niiiijj  ntlMi^ 
bMsrens*  iind  tins  8D«^ltn^  them  rhonwitl j  ^  e«m.Hieiiplimahooai| 
4tidrirfatamsr»^votAblt"Meial'poaitian»* -^ !'.  *.'.?' 'r-r.-   *^^ 

^  lilttfe  Bce^  ttc^  we  thmk».  ha  >dYtipo>d-tQT<h<>WjifaeaniiMty q|t»b# 
tiisirg'vrorkftrilSie  mleriMd'eoipvial^  aB^hifr'YeiM8^'  fai-^orMqit^ 
pctirfeeftft'tyateiiinirlficlir'a^far'.iarit  teiflti^  basibanAtttiitlBd-iimli^dt 
Mtonlit /of  «iB)os8»  sttAdxmli  t6  mMMta^  the Jifaiidfi  idM  wUcoi  otsmi 
fhstedtit  miMvMywadDmfiM\  tt»BKMt  <gridM»>and^dMtoiri»lpMi>igi< 
^«r  tibe  ootniddf^and  f»radticiit<felevfi»tM».iif  itbtteaii^^ 
Tto-rdiBj'  muniidt  te  ifHr:»di8teiittihalt  oolMMtsIvill  spfnrtiate  Jtfcli 
laJsiflaD «iid.:ttontRflfr'tatf*iiifli«4wh«(aAer!*<loagy  conrie'Mjdinapltaffi 
bMr# '.bnen  tested  is  ir9fb«ia*tbi7i.pvinifiple»/e4cHtUj^-^  all.  wqdU^ 
ipitbthffiBMtftfacj:lioir'artittln:0iii^8vatiiuf^:'  r-  -■■:  ,^*  •  -■.    t 

^.  <W«  cBBsot' w#ndflr>th«t  cokmbts  i-Atomd^atft  ftfk  dnntllnedilo 
ifoumihB  matumX-^ssmm irflwft th»e;ipfliiLtffcM  thejrhAveliftirotrjirtB 
aHri)irfrediafiittgt&ihifl^tat(;wa4)ftUeiOMb  «DtB»>7bal^»«nM»>lkatei 
(nson  «Mifdfamajid.ralipnfaAocy4i}efttneiit('l»d 
•6mrtDflii«iQfi)6n:1l)6m<)i^iit^lMi  i^^&fBnm^iAriaatmfiHpitm  tiuaM 
be  no  guide  bjwhich'to  judge  others  who  hare  been  robjectedftOtWicib 
tftatmetit^.  mhaae^^sstk^dt  Mi>  ibeett'flKpiated(odAdk<whfr{*¥t«ti0ci)7ntiia 
yVilniitM/iicftdf^eiingisijtbil 

aiefKatitafl'aiMkfdtiliifttteaittaliDDftdi  'v>rM{  o«  "i'H>^  t  ^r-  r^^*?  ^z  (-.ia 
:;  Witbslwte  ifa»4iatMMtiiarfTwUI(«ti*ir]beHhida  byltlw  iMiImiJatt 
f  fBArattTfi  '^ui^at  tW4an«)tiniffiiiTVoiild/te  vail  ^batpMamjumfiita 
^drolhi«t^  t|Mifelfl^aaR0tr/^holii  mdMi  ?Miili(tr|C'^^llblcQcteBiaapia 
praaaotiliy to^derflable^fc gcacflfc*^  •  i'  '^  <  '<>'/'  -)•(>'.  ^i  .n''<-ii 

ri^et  to  theprop^'sea  iQ.upcli^iQn  Qi.a'&^  fox  ^uvende 

Coniviota*    WQ(ai]y^rsfct^d.<ihafr:i)H8-t«i^ 

on  the  ComtBon*  ofiiqA/ aiid  Wtotwi|)iu»fioiiiit«  ^trfjlMb* 

ftient;  if  100  h<;ti^  dflatfd ,1^  fttUToAe^j  Ih^'^fnb^'  stUHOh^pm 

and  being,. , if  ,th^  .,j|ft»ediaf<ir  ^fitf^Vuriw^P^fff  7%f,|em 
.the  exercisea  with  masts  and  sails,  as  recommended,  bj  Mr* 


»•  Xne  erection  pt  a  j  uv^Qiie  t^enai  nerormaiorrrnik 
wni«  Wt^  tHisf,  raTOle^^n,  lrri»  jnraiCKMa  jtB^'MjPwn^ , 
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BMamdcUbt^hmdMBfitUrmt  ♦■hag  a<ftiw  |W»tf.ti»>:  wjpuiirtiig 
li^^najlBBiliiofTifMnflaf^iMipdl  m  to^^^M'^TiBti  cfforis imuI»>  by 
■hiiiiitlwwufe  i^Tiduak^nd  aoeioUesbodft  anuBngltadandimtiie 
CoDtfm!iit»  to 'CBtiBfafidi  muh  v  sr^tn  nf  tnuidDg  jm  will  condiioetD 
lfcel?«fHi  ■■tinn'^ihfr'oHMBMJ^  '^  We  UgUj  spDrociflte  Mohel^rti; 
fflBehiiJBwag.jfclaiy.  jnitiiww  bave  be«ni>  ^roaottfte  of  ttr 


&roiirabl« results:  we obtervs'thittherseerel^ifrve^mefio tei«i;it|f 
efiBoerBMeetiwQS  fills  b^W'tHwoggfasaditMitaalit 
majtajmeni  oSmlamtlkf  zerioas  persoBsi  whe  w&l  alene  eeny'evt 
Ae  tenrrindtotv  :entBto  la  its  integrity^  'of  wliidi  we  •lBaioti[i&*  1i^ 
teae  tobbc'  iMeinaiitdib«tioi&  We  ibel '  im  dodbt  w4iaite?eir'ai  tO'tbe 
tutdiiMifc^elgesililsigihsods  tfeeUiwut  If  prn^mmd  more  iiDibe  IStnMOH 
aMt>rii ■Bowi '■)th4ti t—^'g^ein^el  becsi  tbs iceyA*  ..Whenipe  eo^sider 
llriit9teitenr^eeViend'lM7t4it  tfasiteiidetj|ges  of  twelve  and  ^^hirtedk 
mittjeoftte^eedt^'  fouv  years  fCDal  servitncfe  for  steaiiDj  potatoes* 
9i^*iA6de  dtoee.wwlisve  ^Qdeanratired:lorsll^.tfas.ifaaJerltjr  of  ^heoi 
have  no  parents^  no  homey  excspdDg'thelcnr'lodgiag'lieiwest.'WlllMse 
otrlkesvi-nsFO)  ikit  thecBi'diiftiren -forth  tb  i0omfenk.the»«vaBeB/lbr 
w^dclPfkmf^^MmnpiP  ssflJring^^Miftel  that 'this  nine  refornuMtorf 
tBHMi^etttfc«nTied(<HSI'ai  desoribediwith  tbe  bestrssiilts  by  difoea* 
wMAnti^tApfVsmtf  eterbiie  a  large  and.  bmfoiuui  mfineoep  oiDeaf 
kim&ttt  — ><|ii»diiir>^^'iBefiMBepid  Reftrtnatpry  Frieoalbrijarenile 

•tilVodoicrvy'tbisietittihoiiwfert  will  infrdfve  the  erocuruig  uidividBali 
hfahrepetetolrittedMbadoBs  jAir  thewffibe  of  siipeniitendii^  the  yoedbg^ 
and  as  far  ba  possible  to  place  them  ainiie  eetablishilntenl.  it  is  true 
tlRi64llMre*^ll^  a-'dMoHltTSttobiainiDg  snehfienoasi  bwt  ft  ieiiot 
mBifSMOJ^MSUkf  aa^{  we  slMolbe  enabled  to  leieee  i>oine^  and  we  hate 
lie'-aMUUur'Of^faining  eithers  w^ose  oharacfers  and  dbpositious  maf 
induce  us  to  consider  such  a  coarse  adFisabie.  Tbe  sohoolinasterf 
r^ceallj^  WP^^  to.MopUtjojr  and  Philipstown  will  be  pf  fp^t 
aieisiaooe  to  ns  i|i  promoting  this.  ASf  no weverx  from  the  varieties 
of  diafaetcji'i^  confine^  in  i  uurge  convict  depot,  a  more  penu  d*eat^ 
ioentniay'-be'neceseii^  fbr  many,  Ihe  oenstmetfbn  of  the  building 
wtti  'tie.  ^M  a  bMdmiHv  aaststi  lihe.  ol^ieots  we  have  in  Tsew*  Entdoy* 
it/^r4?^  lso4,  an4;l^  trit^  4>n  tfnp  prosecntion  of  wbic^;  we  ar# 


and.  if 

idMiji  Afai»daame^lAa(impM,A|ipGe8dtOi.tt^ 

uf  |ieual  labor,  or  transportatioB^  be  recorded  against  him,-   If 
*  See  Ants,  p.  481,  for  tbeaccoiuit  of  the  2blTienoJc%  1SKBB^  ftcbnoltf 
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this  infeiettoe  be  not  snppotted  bjr  all  the  anthorities  on  the 
qaestion,  then  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  subject  reaolvn 
itself  into  this  absurdity — Reformatory  training  is  necessary 
for  every  cnmiaal,  but  it  shall  only  be  extended  to  him  when  he 
ahall  have  been,  at  tlie  cost  of  the  community,  committed  and 
Kcommitted  bo  often  to  the  common  gaol,  that  he  shall  be,  by 
wearied  Justice,  at  length  degraded  to  the  convict  gang. 

We  regret  that,  owmg  to  the  lateness  of  the  period  in  the 
quarter  at  vhich  we  received  this  excellent  Report,  we  have 
been  unable  to  write  of  many  important  matters  coutained  in 
it.  However,  its  chief  topics  are  now  before  the  reader,  but 
if  the  question  of  prison  discipline,  in  all  ite  varioos  phases, 
interest  him,  he  will  read  the  Report  itself  with  instruction 
and  advantage. 


Art.  X.— PARIS  CORRESPONDENCE. 

No.  II. 

THE  RUE  DE  EIVOLI,  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURS. 

Dear  Editor, 

Contrast  is  ever  a  favorite  with  the  many,  and  its  charms  prevail 
in  due  measure  with  the  few.  It  has  a  two- fold  principle  of  life,  which 
does  not  perish  by,  bat  is  renewed  in  change.  We\  should  not  prize 
80  much  the  green  hopes  of  the  young  Spring,  did  we  not  remember 
the  gloom  and  poverty  of  the  bare  winter.  And,  when  the  glory  of 
Sammer  has  exalted  itself,  the  very  cloy  of  its  exuberance  makes 
sweet  the  sober  pride  of  Autumn,  whose  decline  in  turn  endears, 
while  it  prepares,  the  shortening  days,  with  the  cheery  fires  and  book- 
evenings  of  recurring  winter  in  near  perspective.  Pleasant,  or 
happj,  have  been  the  bright  months  gone— hope  we,  then,  that  those 
to  come  may  be  made  comfortable — ^the  word  has  been  naturalized 
here  and  is  good  French — ^till  the  trees  shall  once  more  awaken 
from  their  winter  sleep,  and  put  on  their  garment  of  foliage  to  honour 
nature's  court- days. 

We  prize  not  contrast  the  less  in  our  social  relations.  Amongst  our 
friends,  are  there  not*some  we  love  for  their  though tfuln ess  and 
e? en  for  the  reserve,  all  the  more  that  we  have  been  ofttime  charmed 
bj  the  gay  ^2an,  and  frolic  humour  of  others?  And  in  our  books 
we  love  change.  How  sweet  to  relieve  the  inspired  verse  of  Milton's 
human  story  divine  with  the  sparkling  page  of  Moore,  or  to  turn  from 
the  stately  gravity  of  knightly  Spenser  to  the  light  fantastic  measure 
of  laughter-moving  Hood.  Or  withdraw  your  regard  from  the 
gorgeous  mosaic  of  Carlyle,  of  him  whose  books  are  the  "  illustrated 
manuscripts"  of  these  latter  times,  painted  with  quaint  thoughts 
Md  glowing  words  ;  repose  your  eyes  on  a  '*  paper"  of  Addison,  and 
be  at  home  with  the  eafty  grace,  and  ingenious  artlessness  of  the  first 
Author  who  made  authorship  a  fashionable  accomplishment,  and 
introduced  literature  to  the  fine  gentlemen  and  witty  ladies  of  the 
iQodern  drawing-room.  What  child  does  not  appreciate  the  power 
of  contrast  that  makes  the  fun  of  the  pantomime  ?  What  have  we 
there  ?  A  fairy  palace,  with,  for  roof,  a  sky  blue  only  as  skies  can  be 
&tthe  play,  and  stars  stuck  all  about  it  of  <*  magnitudes  "  unknown 
30 
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omer  other  than  %  tcen^-piiater,  and  beD««th  tbem 
liiiBtioiU  uuteid  of  vulgar  wix-cftDdles,  (md  «  throng 
les  all  in  white  musliD,  roses,  and  legs.  Slap  I  gott 
rand — "  wot*  "  op  now  ?  A  magic  caTe,  lighted  b;r  *' 
moon,  "  back  "  in  whose  ahioe  a  small  green  defil, 
,  dances,  dives,  and  doubles  himself  up  for  tha  amuse- 
«  devil  and  a  red,  hia  particular  friends.  And  who 
er  thaa  ;onr  book-maker  himself  the  trick  of  elTect? 
■omauce  of  the  daj — are  jou  not  hurried.  In  chapter  2, 
from  SL  James'  to  St.  Giles' — from  the  "  gilded  saloons 

beautj,"  &c.,  &.,  to  the  "  dark  abodes  of  vice  and 

truth,  we  have  seen  mora  than  auough  of  thia  oa  the 
Moks,  netlemeHt  poii.  In  suoh  form  it  has  ceased  to  be 
tut  eoutrast  in  our  dajshas  broken  new  ground,  aad 
shape.  It  is  no  longer  content  to  be  shut  awaj  out  of 
losed  volume  laid  bj,  or  to  be  ravished  from  our  vision 
)f  scene  at  a  theatre.  This  time  if  it  proffer  novelty, 
u  invoked  permanence,  too.    Here,  in  Paris,  men  have 

itone,  hare  made  fast  its  feet  Id  the  earth,  built  it  up 
j)d  made  of  it  a  human  habitati<»i,  and  tbej  have  given 
id  the  name  is  the  Riu  dt  Rieoli.  A  street,  straight 
iieries  to  the  Faubourg  SL  Antoine — with  Princess 
mperial  Power  at  one  end,  and,  at  the  other,  precarious 
uUen  weaknesa—a  street  that  links  with  its  long  line  of 
w  city  to  the  old,  Paris  of  the  Revolution  to  Paria  of 
themiddle  ages  to  the  nineteenth  century — this  is  indeed 
rast.  Truly,  the  Auc  da  Hivoii  it  a  "  broad  eSecL" 
rat  commenced  in  thefaeginniugaf  the  present  centnrfi 
D  end  was  completed  under  Louis  Philippe.    Its  pr^ 

the  work  of  the  Revolution  which  drove  that  monarafa 
d  set  up  the  principle  of  the  organiuLtion  of  labour  in 
the  Citizen-Kingship  of  1 S30.  The  provisioaal  goTaro- 
i,  forced  to  find  work  for  the  insurgent  populatioa, 
nghts  to  the  continuation  of  the  Bue  da  Bivoli,  and  the 
I  of  the  late  reign  were  resumed  under  the  autfaori^  of 

Assembly.'  To  pull  down  old  honeei  wa>  found  to  ba 
i  to  the  State  than  to  erect  new  barrioadei,  aad  the 
lose  power  had  ita  foundation  in  the  opinian  of  tha 
;nt  all  his  energies  to  consolidate  it  throngh  their  «e}- 
ue  de  Bivoli  is  an  epitome  of  the  £aipir<«  and  nailM  to 
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9M  nnbrokm  Kile  of  lubttetioas,  wme  the  homes  of  wealth«  and 
otben  the  abodce  of  faidiictryy  the  workshop  and  fortress  of  the  people* 
the  Fanbourg  St.  Antoine,  to  the  seat  of  imperial  power  at  the 
Totteries,  with  the  H6tel  de  Yille  between,  the  palace  of  the  middle 
class.  The  Tnileries  are  bounded  on  the  north  hj  the  Bue  de  Rivoli, 
whose  western  extremity  is  terminated  by  the  Plaoe  de  la  Concorde. 
The  origin  of  the  Palace  dates  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth, 
whose  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  wishing  to  possess  a  residence 
apart  from  that  of  the  King  at  the  Lonvre,  took  possession  of  a  honse 
which  Francis  the  First  had  purchased  from  his  mother  in  the  begin* 
Bing  of  the  i6th  century,  and  which  had  therefore  been  the  property 
of  the  Sieur  de  Villeroi.  It  was  then  outside  Paris,  and  derived  its 
name  of  7\U!eries  from  the  fact  that  the  ground,  a  portion  of  which 
it  oceapiedy  had  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tiles.  This  humble 
designation  has  little  in  harmony  with  the  destinies  which  have 
caused  its  meanness  to  be  forgot ten>  save  by  the  antiquarian.  "  What's 
in  a  name  ?"  Nothing,  or  everything.  There  is  no  medium.  The 
palace  of  the  French  monarchy  owes  no  charm  to  its  appellation.  The 
French  monarch  owes  much  to  his  courage  and  his  wisdom,  much 
more  to  his  name  than  to  either.  His  election  to  the  presidency  was 
the  lie  direot  to  the  Revolution  of  February,  so  far  as  it  affected  to  de- 
elare  anything  beyond  the  d^ehance  of  the  Orleans  dynasty.  The  name 
of  Napoleon  was  a  rallying»point  for  the  broken  energies  of  the  people, 
a  pledge,  a  sendment,  and  of  that  sentiment  Louis  Napoleon  found 
means  to  make  a  creed,  himself  its  prophet  and  chief  expounder. 

It  was  to  Philibert  Delorme  that  Catherine  de  Medicis  entrusted 
the  task  of  oonstructing  a  palace  on  the  site  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
arohitect  of  the  Renaissance  in  France  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty 
with  success.    His  part  of  the  work  may  yet  be  traced  amidst  the 
maes  of  additional  structures,  which  ages  have  erected  on  this  spot 
to  which,  now  as  often  times  in  the  past,  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  at- 
tracted by  the  spell  of  momentous  destinies*    As  the  sun  sets  behind 
the  noble  arch  of  theBarridre  de  I'Etoile,  his  last  glance  is  bent  on  the 
facade  of  the  stately  palace  which  fronts  the  Champs  Elys^es.    At 
tiM  close  of  the  day,  whatever  yet  remains  of  light  clings  to  the  walls 
^  the  Tuileries,  as  if  to  give  in  the  brightness  reflected  from  its 
hundred  windows  a  promise  of  returning  glory,  withdrawn  but  for 
awhile,  to  be  renewed  on  the  morrow.     Even  so,  at  the  close  of  that 
forty  years  peace,  which,  amidst  trials  and  dangers,  has  been  a  day 
of  progress  and  of  hope  for  Europe,  the  regard  of  the  fading  era 
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turns  to  the  Tuileries*  and  there  lavishes  its  pledges  of  a  return  of 
light  when  the  morrow  of  this  Biussian  nighty  which  now  darkens 
over  us,  shall  dawn  for  Europe  with  the  brightness  of  a  recurring 
civilization.     Within  these  imperial  precincts  we  cannot  but  humbly 
behold  the  foresight  of  Providence  manifested  in  that  same  Revolu- 
tion .of  February,  which,  once  regarded  as  a  great  error  and  great 
calamity,  we  now  recognize  as  the  fortunate  removal  of  a  weak 
dynasty,   whose    uncertain  principles  and  divided  counsels  could 
give  no  help  to  England  in    the  deadly  struggle    in  which  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  now  involved.     The  pride  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity  has  corrupted  her  strength,  whilst  France  has  emerged 
from  disaster  in  the  possession  of  a  redoubled  capacity  to  nneet  the 
emergencies    of   the  times.     How  sagacious,   how  prophetic,  the 
instinct  which  centred  the  energies  of  the  nation  in  a  single  hand, 
which  might  curb  emeute  at  homci  and  conquest  abroad  !     And  how 
wonderful  the  elasticity  of  the  national  character,  how  prolific  the 
resources  of  national  industry,  which  arise  out  of  the  ruins  of  revo- 
lution  with  a  courage  and  strength  which  long  prosperous  England 
may  admire — or  envy — but  cannot  emulate  1     The  French  equip 
fleets,  and  enlist  armies  ;  you  print  blue-books,  and  pass  resolutions. 
"  You  have  sent  an  army  of  ^journalists  to  the   Crimea^"  said  a 
Frenchman  to  one  of  our  country-men  some  time  since,  ''we  have 
sent  there  an  army  of  soldiers."    Of  all  the  destinies  which,  in  turn, 
have  made  the   Tuileries  their  habitation,  that  of  Napoleon  the 
Third  is  surely  not  the  least.     Providence  has  ordained  him  the 
protector  of  order  in  France,  and  the  champion  of  liberty  in  Europe. 
The  prisoner  of  Ham,  the  Emperor  of  the  French!    Digitus  DeL 
Well  may  he  head  his  proclamations,  ''Napoleon  1 1 1,,  par  la  grace 
de  Dieu,  et  la  volonte  nationale,"  he,  the  chosen  of  the  one,  and  the 
accepted  of  the  other.     Strongest  page  in  his  eventful  history,  heir 
to  the  hatreds  as  well  as  to  the  power  of  the  Empire,  he  has  cemented 
an  alliance  with  the  nation   which  had  most  to   fear  from  the 
souvenirs  of  St.  Helena,  and  forgiven  provocations  launched  at  his 
own  person  in  the  magnanimity  which  forgot  all  things  save   the 
vindication  of  the  threatened  interests  of  Itlurope,     The  restored 
Bourbons  were  your  proteges,  the  Orleans  dynasty  your  tool  or 
your  dupe ;  a  Bonaparte  can  compromise  no  dignity,  can  wound  no 
susceptibility,  in  courting  an  alliance  w  ith  a  people  who  have  still 
more  benefit  to   derive  from  it  than  he.     Were  the  worst  to  come* 
France  could  6ght  Russia  single-handed— could  you  ? 
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It  was  the  intention  of  the  first  architect  of  the  Tuileries  to  have 
extended  the  works,  and  to  have  made  the  original  villa  more  worthy 
of  a  royal  residence,  but  the  superstition  of  Marie  de  Medicis  de- 
ranged the  plans.  Astrology  was  a  science  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lived,  and  its  professors  were  courted  in  every  g^eat  household,  for 
whose  inmates  the  stars  were  the  •'  bright  leaves  "  wherein  "  the 
fate  of  men  and  nations"  might  be  read.  It  had  been  predicted  to 
the  Queen  that  she  would  die  near  Sdnt  Germain,  and  the  site  of 
the  Tuileries  formed  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois. 
She  fled  from  the  fated  spot,  and  sought  a  refuge  from  the  malignant 
planets  in  the  Hotel  de  SoLssons.  The  elegant  palace  of  Delorme*s 
devlsiog  was  abandoned  to  neglect  till  the  time  of  Henri  Quatre. 
Then  commenced  a  series  of  constructions,  among  which  we  number 
the  Pavilion  Marsan,  and  the  Pavilion  de  Flora,  and  which  obliter- 
ated in  their  heavy  profusion  the  graceful  forms  of  the  early  design. 
After  his  time  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  the  site  of  a  menagerie, 
whose  establishment  was  permitted  to  reward  the  enterprise  of  an 
hmnble  individual  whose  name  was  Renard,  the  precursor  in  France 
of  BuffoD  and  Cuvier.  The  portion  of  the  garden  allotted  to  him 
was  called  the  Jardin  de  Renard,  and  was  the  favorite  promenade  of 
the  world  of  fashion  and  politics  in  the  days  of  the  Fronde.  One 
day  the  party  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^  held  there  a  high  feast.  His 
partizans  were  called  by  the  Satirists,  '*  the  beardless  chins,  and 
brainless  heads,"  and  it  was  to  them  the  epithet  petit  maitre  was  first 
applied.  Whilst  they  quaffed  their  wine,  and  cursed  the  parliament, 
8ome  two  hundred  frondeure  suddenly  appeared ;  these  uninvited 
guests  were  not  long  in  spoiling  the  festivity.  They  upset  the  tables, 
and  scattered  the  catmves,  less  numerous,  if  more  hungry  than  they. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  the  first  of  the  French  monarchs  who 
iuhabited  the  Tuileries,  and  that  not  often,  or  for  long  periods 
together.  As  the  stars  fade  cut  of  heaven  in  the  light  of  the  rising 
sun,  the  <<  allures  '*  of  the  town  palace  grew  dim  in  the  splendour  of 
Versailles.  How  could  the  poor  Jardin  de  Renard  compare  with 
the  splendid  park  of  the  "  Chateau,"  with  its  gardens^  its  grottoes, 
its  endless  alleys,  its  statues,  its  '*  world  of  waters  "  [creeping  in 
darkness  from  Marly  to  rise  in  silver  foam  to  heaven,  and  fall  again 
in  marble  basins  rich  with  the  proudest  triumphs  of  sculpture? 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  occupied  the  Tuileries  during  his  minority,  and 
It  Was  there  that  the  Regency  revelled  and  schemed.    There  too 
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Massillon  preached  virtue  and  wisdom  to  yonthfiil  rojalty.  ^Tb* 
greater  we  are>  Sire/'  he  teaches  from  the  pulpit  of  the  royal  chapel, 
••  the  greater  is  our  responsibility  to  the  public ;  the  very  eleratioii 
which  wounds  the  susceptibilities  of  those  made  subject  to  us,  renden 
their  censure  of  our  vices  the  more  severe  and  the  more  en1ightened« 
The  great  conceive  all  licence  permitted  to  them,  and  it  is  prectaelj 
to  the  great  that  all  excuse  is  refused  ;  they  live  as  if  none  mtght  see 
them>  and  yet  they  stand  out  from  the  crowd,  alone,  aloft»  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers,  an  eternal  spectacle  for  the  whole  eartb. 
And  to  think  of  the  nations  sacrificed  to  their  pride,  the  idol 
stained  with  blood  that  cries  to  heaven  for  vengeance  !  To  think  of 
the  calamities  that  smite  entire  peoplesj  with  kings  for  their  sole 
authors !  That  men  are  born  as  evil  unto  men !  That  one  fault 
may  make  a  thousand  crimes  V 

It  is  to  the  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  that  Masnllon 
speaks  thus,  and  with  what  fruit  history  is  tired  of  repeating.  A 
day  shall  come,  when  there  shall  be  brief  but  pithy  comment  from 
the  royal  mouth  on  the  inspired  word  of  the  preacher.  The  monar^j 
and  the  monarch  are  grown  old ;  the  scoff  of  Voltaire  and  the  de* 
bauchery  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  have  done  their  work.  They 
tremble  and  mutter  round  the  King.  He  mutters  answer  to  them, 
**  It  will  last  my  time/'  adding,  with  a  sigh,  <'  apr^  moile  dSlnge!** 
And  this  was  his  amen  to  the  warnings  of  the  prophet.  "Le  d61nge'* 
swept  over  France,  but  a  new  generation  found  its  ark  in  the  Empire, 
its  Noah  in  Napoleon.  And  his  nephew  has  succeeded  to  bia  in- 
heritance, and  crowned  Emperor  of  the  French,  sits  and  listens  in 
that  same  chapel  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  homilies  of  the  P^re  Ravig- 
nan,  addressed  to  the  imperial  congregation  from  the  pulpit  whence 
Massillon  counselled  the  court  of  the  Regency. 

It  is  the  autumn  of  1789,  and  night  has  veiled  the  gpreat  city  with 
darkness,  but  not  with  silence.  The  quays  of  the  Seine  are  thronged 
with  spectators,  and  the  voice  of  a  whole  population  is  raised  in 
unaccustomed  accents.  The  thousands  pour  forth  to  welcome  their 
King.  Never  before  was  such  welcome,  never  such  Ring.  He 
traverses  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom,  a  prisoner  to  his  subjects* 
They  have  torn  him  from  his  palace  of  Tersailles,  and  he  enters 
Paris  in  state.  Leave  to  him  still  some  shred  of  his  pomer,  that  he 
may  the  better  feel  his  weakness  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  Denude 
him  not  of  some  last  tatter  of  pomp,  that  its  fluttering  may  the  mors 
keenly  mock  his  nakedness.     Thou  hast  wisely  devised,  oh  1  people ! 
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In  thb  show  of  respect,  what  utter  humllifttioD !  jou  do  well 
Mefsieura  et  Me»daine8,to  cry  "  God  save  the  King/'  What  is  now 
a  King  ?  Let  Louis  answer.  It  is  meet  to  order  a  royal  progress  with 
the  blazon  of  banners,  and  of  what  kind  are  these  that  precede  the 
procession  ?  Human  heads,  fixed  high  on  patriotic  pikes  !  Wiiat 
garter  king  at  arms  may  decypher  such  heraldry  1  These  are  the 
heads  of  the  Swiss  Guards  who  perished  in  the  defence  of  their  master 
a  few  boars  before.  And  who  are  the  courtiers  that  make  clear  his 
path  of  this  new  fashioned  King  ?  Men  in  rags  who  hurl  their  cries 
for  ▼en^peaoce  to  the  skies*  and  abandoned  women,  sitting  astride 
of  cannon,  shrieking  obscene  songs  in  open  air.  An  address  is  be- 
fitting the  solemnity  of  a  royal  entry  into  a  great  capital.  What  is 
aura  ?  **  Take  heart  my  friends  ;  don't  fear  that  we  shall  want 
bread  any  longer,  for  here's  the  Baker,  the  Bakeress,  and  the  little 
Bakor^boy  I"    This  last  is  the  Dauphin. 

Ah  1  Louis,  this  and  more  might  have  been  spared  thy  gentle 
heart,  if  thy  grandfather  had  but  heard  Massillon  aright !  In  such 
gniae  the  Most  Christian  Bang  enters  Paris*  and  at  midnight  the 
Toileries  receive  him,  a  soverign  the  captive  of  his  people. 

The  refusal  of  Louis  to  sanction  the  decree  against  his  brothers  and 
inch  of  the  clergy  as  declined  to  adopt  the  "  const itutionali zed  " 
idea  of  a  priesthood,  renewed  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  the  populace 
took  possession  of  the  Tuileries.  For  three  long  hours,  the  King 
momently  expected  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Sans-culottes.  One  of 
them  presented  him  a  bottle,  inviting  him  to  drink.  Some  friends 
who  stood  near  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  from  the  fear  that  the 
proffered  draught  might  be  poison.  "  What  if  it  be?"  said  Louis, 
**  I  shall  then  die  without  betraying  my  conscience."  Another,  with 
officious  stupidity  rather  than  in  mocking,  bade  the  King  have  no 
i^MT,  that  ail  would  be  well. 

"  A  good  man  never  trembles,"  replied  he,  and  taking  the  hand 
of  a  soldier  who  stood  by,  and  placing  it  on  his  breast,  he  added, 
"  Tell  this  man  if  my  heart  beats  faster  than  is  usual."  This  time 
revolt  grows  weary,  forgetful,  loiters,  disappears.  But  another  day 
of  terror  succeeds  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months.  The  King  flies 
for  refuge  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  Tuileries  are  sacked.  A  year 
aAer,  the  Convention  held  its  sittings  there.  And  one  other  famous 
day,  amongst  many  yet  to  come,  dawns  on  the  ancient  palace.  It  is 
the  Day  of  the  Sections  !  the  last  revolt  of  the  first  Revolution. 
With  its  setting  rises  a  sun-^thestar  of  Napoleon.    It  is  Qeneral 
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Bonaparte  wliose  cnnnoa  have  pealed  to.daj  the  Bequiem  of  the  iga 
of  Vullnire.  But  it  is  an  unquiet  spirit,  that  18th  c«nturj>  tad  re- 
visit?  the  earth  frcm  time  to  time.  We  hare  seen  iti  gbastlj  form 
in  our  (l.i)'s,  but  with  afainlt^r  terror  than  of  old  binding  iti  brov 
Louis  Napoleon  finall;  exorcised  it  in  December,  1651.  FiiiBll;  ? 
"  Thick  vou,  m;  lord,  the  spirit  nil!  walk  aguD  ?" 

Unas  in  the  earl^  mootba  of  the  first  jear  of  the  centurj  that 
Napoleon,  then  First  Consul,  forsook  The  Lnxembourg,  >ad  songbl 
in  the  palace  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  France  a  prouder  roof  to  house 
his  growing  destinies.  The  walls  mere  covered  with  the  emblems  of 
the  Itepublic,  and  the  lOth  of  August  had  left  there  nuniBrous  me- 
inorl»1:j  of  the  ruinous  licence  of  that  memorable  dav  vbcn  the 
nionardiy  of  a  thousand  years  covered  its  head  in  the  person  of  Louis 
the  ^l:ttei:nth  with  the  bonnel  ruuge.  But  the  crown  of  Charlemagne 
was  not  di'& timed  long  to  lie  dishonored  beneath  the  feet  of  revolt. 
It  was  the  puissant  and  skilful  hand  of  N^toleou  that  gathered  its 
fragments,  and  renewed  its  lustre.  He  took  up  bis  abode  at  the 
Tuiteries  amidst  a  pomp  more  than  royal,  and  from  the  balconj  of 
the  palace  saw  hi)  tried  and  trusted  soldJQrs,  alreadj  reterans  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  defile  beneath  in  ordered  ranks,  whose  discipline 
was  a  shield  well-belitting  the  sword  of  tbeir  fiery  valour.  And 
Josephine  is  there.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  Catherine  da  Medicia 
fled  from  the  Tuilcries  as  from  her  grave,  frighted  by  the  predictions 
of  astrology.  Necromancy  is  more  gallant  ti>-dAy.  It  had  been 
foretold  to  Josephine  in  her  youth  that  hers  wera  royal  destioiesi  and 
she  hastens  to  anticipate  tbe  fulfilment  of  the  flatlsrii^  prophecy. 
She  heeds  not  the  inscription  on  the  palace-front,  not  yet  removed, 
which  had  been  traoed  tbereon  some  years  before,  by  the  hand  of 
triumphant  democracy — "The  lOlh  of  August,  1792" — such  is  the 
legend — "Royalty  was  abolished  in  France;  never  shall  it  be  re- 
stored." But  Josephine  believes  in  the  Sybil  of  her  youth,  and  bides 
the  event  with  an  impatience  which  will  not  suffer  doubt.  She  is 
right ;  a  few  days  after,  the  inscription  is  effaced ;  a  few  year«  after, 
she  is  EmprL'SS  of  the  French, 

%Vlth  the  Empire,  the  fortune 
saloons  were  thronged  with  luili 
tinction,  with  the  wisdom  of  st 
every  order  of  inlfllecl,  the  abs 
politics.  Amidst  this  crowd  o 
nolilc.',  and  euuobli-d  children  c 
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claims  a  special  notice,  and  attracts  a  regard,  which  pierces  the 
present,  and  traverses  the  long  Ttsta  of  six  centuries.  It  was  in 
the  foil  tide  of  the  middle  age  that  Pope  Innocent  the  Second  visited 
Paris,  and  his  footsteps  have  left  their  print  in  the  old  chronicles  of 
the  times,  of  faith.  **  We  guided  his  way,"  says  an  ancient  French 
historian,  "  in  a  procession,  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  of  men, 
and  singing  a  song  of  gladness,  we  embraced  him.  His  people  attired 
him  in  the  mode  of  the  Boman  court,  with  a  profusion  of  ornaments 
most  admirable  to  be  seen,  and  with,  for  sign  of  his  power^  the 
tiara,  topped  with  a  crown  of  gold.  And  his  servitors  and  guards, 
richly  habited>  advanced  on  horseback,  two  by  two,  clad  all  in  white, 
and  chaunting  hymns.  But  the  barons,  and  the  vassals  of  the  church, 
and  the  noble  chfitelains  were  all  on  foot.  And  there  were  some  in 
fh>nt  who  threw  silver  pieces  before  them  to  withdraw  the  crowd 
somewhat  aside,  and  leave  free  the  way,  strewn  with  branches,  and 
shaded  with  rich  tapestry  descending  from  the  trees.*'  Since  then 
six  centuries  are  gone.  Innocent  revisited  Paris,  in  the  person  of 
Pius  the  Seventh.  But  the  middle  age  has  ebbed.  We  cannot  look 
for  veneration  in  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  century;  we  must  be 
content  with  a  decent  respect.  Yet  the  papel  guest  of  Napoleon 
eipcrienced  a  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  people  generally,  which 
surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  faithful,  and  thousands  knelt  for 
his  benediction.  Amidst  the  throng,  one  young  man  does  worship 
to  the  dead  age  of  Doubt  with  covered  head.  *•  Decouvrez-vous,** 
was  the  Pontiff's  mild  rebuke,  '*  an  old  man's  blessing  has  never  hurt 
any  one."  And  the  recent  champion  of  the  18th  century  kneels 
obediently  with  bare  head.  In  the  brief  moment  of  his  genuflexion, 
we  retrace  six  hundred  years,  but  cannot  recall  "  the  barons,  the 
vassels  of  the  church,  the  noble  ckdtelains**  of  the  days  of  Innocent. 
France  has  kept  its  religion,  but  changed  its  politics.  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  Mazarin,  the  Emigration,  have  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered Feudality.  The  new  French  society  does  not  depend  from 
■hove,  it  props  from  beneath. 

Pitts  the  Seventh  was  lodged  at  the  Tuileries,  where  the  delicate 
tftention  of  his  Imperial  host  had  prepared  for  him  an  apartment 
precisely  similar,  in  its  furniture  and  appointments,  to  that  which 
the  Pope  was  used  to  occupy  at  the  Quirinal.  An  empty  compliment 
to  the  man,  wbicb  did  not  pledge  Napoleon  to  proffer  a  sincere  res- 
pect to  the  Pontiff,  in  whom  he  wished  to  find  a  servant,  not  a  master. 

It  was  after  his  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa,  that  Napoleon  con- 
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onred  tha  pkn  of  joining  the  Tuyerin  to  the  Ijoavro,  ondodng 
vithina  sqnareisf  p&lAO»the  Place  dm  Carroutel,  with  its  exqnitita 
trimnplal  arohi  but  the  cooBpletion  of  this  mignifioe&t  dengn,  com* 
menced  by  the  First  Emperor,  has  been  reserved  to  g^race  the 
openuig  years  of  the  reign  of  his  nephew.      Of  the  four  triumphal 
arch^i^  which  decorate  Paris,  two  were  erected  in  honour  of  Louis 
tin  Fourteenth,  and  you  msy  see  hhn  on  that  of  the  Porte  I5t. 
Martin  in  the  charaoter  of  Hereules.    In  the  statues  of  that  heathen 
deityi  we  see  him  invariably  represented  with  very  short,  dose-curled 
hair,  and,  no  doubt,  the  olassio  tradition  would  have  proved  a  serious 
difficulty  to  tiie  oourt«sculptor*  if  the  history  of  Samson  had  not  come 
to  his  aid,  and  enabled  him  to  ^  eonvt^rt "  Hercules.    The  artist  hss 
happily  blended  the  costume  of  Olympus  and  of  Versailles,  and  thus 
we  behold  Louis  the  Fevrteenth  with  a  dub,  and  Hereulus  with  a 
peruke.    Should  they  have  eneountered  In  this  guise  in  the  Elysisn 
Fields,  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Champs  Elys^es)  which  iif 
them  must  have  been  the  moreeleetriBed,  is  a  question  which  I  leave 
to  the  savantSy  pagen  and  jttous.      Then,  there  is  the  superb  trium- 
phal aroh  ef  the  Barri^e  do  I'fitdle,  with  its  towering  sdidity,  and 
colossal  sculpture.    But  its  soaring  pride  wants  the  delicate  grace 
of  the  Are  du  Carrousel,  the  prettiest  toy  In  stone  in  all  Paris.  It  t> 
surrounded  by  a  Victory  borne  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses, 
modelled  in  bronze  after  tibe  celebrated  steeds  of  St.  Mark,  which 
occupied  their  place  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  but  were  subsequently 
restored  to  Venioe  by  the  allies.    These  last  have  a  straage  faistoiy. 
At  the  oomtnenoement  of  the  fourth  crusade,  when  '*  blind  old  Dan- 
dolo"    was  Doge,  there  was  held  one  day  on  the  Place  of  8t.  Msrt 
aa  assembly  of  the  Venetian  citixeos,  in  the  middle  of  whom  suddenly 
appeared  six  French  Knights,  in  their  aoats  of  mail,  with  the  red 
crass  burning  on  their  breests.    **  Princes  of  Venice,"  said  one  of 
their  numher,  **  behold  ub  here  in  the  name  of  the  most  puissant 
nobles  of  France,  to  aiqipiteate  you  that  you  may  consider  Jerusalem 
how  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Turk^  and  Its  holy  places  profkned  by 
tite  fleet  of  the  Infidd.    Yon  are  Lords  of  the  Ocean ;  aid  us,  then, 
we  pray  you,  that  the  ehirairy  of  France  may  pass  the  seas  in  year 
ships  to  the  shores  beyond»  that  lead  to  the  Holy  Land.**    A  thousand 
cries  answered,  *'  St.   Mark  for  Venice  1     We  will  aid.    Dmv  le 
vnt  r    A  fleet  was  equipped,  aad  was  ready  to  sail,  when  a  new  in- 
cident fired  the  zeal  i^  the  VeaetianSi    Thie  was  the  arrival  of 
Alexis,  a  young  prince  of  the  Greek  Imperial  family,  who  csms  to 
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dinaiid  Mawfaet  in  beUf  of  his  Aither,  the  Emperor  1iubu!»  who  had 

been  dethroned  hj  hie  hrothcr.    The  youth  of  Alexis  (he  was  b«t 

twelTe  years  of  age)  his  gracefol  mannersy  and  the  wrongs  of  his 

family,  still  more,  the  proinises  of  recompence  he  proffered  in  return 

for  the  senrices  he  sought  for  the  raoe  of  the  Oomneniy  urged  tfaa 

Crusaders  to  redouble  their  e£forts.    Old  Dandolo  took  tiie  command 

of  tiie  Venetian  fleet*  which  speedily  set  sail  from  Yenicey  and  cast 

anchor,  after  some  months,  on  the  waters  of  the  Propontis.    Tbo 

victory  of  the  Orosaders  was  complete,  and  Isaac,  the  father  of  the 

joung  Alexis,  was  restored  to  hia  throne*  hot  his  first  act  was  to 

revoke  the  promises  made  in  his  name  by  his  son.    A  new  rerolution 

followed  in  the  city  of  revolutions,  and  another  bloodn^tained  usurper 

mounted  a  throne  aecuatomed  to  usurpation.    Toung  Alexis  was 

pot  to  death,  and  to  avenge  his  murder,  and  the  slaughter  of  many 

of  the  Crusaders  by  the  Greek  population,  the  French  and  Venetians 

stormed  Constantinople,  and  the  unfortunate  city  became  speedily 

the  scene  of  the  most  frightful  exeesses.    The  conquerors  divided  tha 

booty,  and  the  Venetians  possessed  theraself  es  of  the  celebrated  breoso 

bonesi  which  adorned  the  Place  in  front  of  fit  fiophia.   Once  before 

bad  these  same  steeds  witnessed  the  aaek  and  utter  ruin  of  aOreek  city* 

It  was  in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  when  Mummius,  the 

General  of  the  Boman  Bepublic,  took  Corinth,  the  crown  of  two 

sees.    They  rested  at  Borne,  tiU  the  troubles  of  the  Western  Bmpirn 

caused  the  seat  of  Qovemmentio  be  transferred  to  the  city  of  Con* 

ttaotins^  and  they  shared  the  emigratica  of  Roman  power  to  the 

shores  of  the  Bosphcnrus.    Long  were  they  stabled  at  Venice,  bat 

the  Christian  Corinth  fell  in  its  turn,  though  Napoleon  was  mora 

buinane  than  Mummins  or  DandolOi    Then  were  the  horses  of  St* 

Mark  "  bridled,"  as  Byron  tells  us*  and  harnessed  to  the  triumphaL 

car  of  a  greater  conqueror  than  any  whose  band  they  had  hitherto 

ob^jed.    And  Paris  fell,  like    CorifxOi,  like  Constantinople,   like 

Venice  but  unlike  tbeae^  retrieved  her  ancient  supremacy.    But  the 

steeds  of  St.  Mark  escaped  har  mastery,  and  led  by  Austrian  hands, 

retrsced  their  steps  to  their  Venetian  resting-place,  leaving  others  of 

a  native  breed  to  compensate  in  some  degree  their  absence. 

The  Place  du  Carroual  owes  its  name  to  a  fete  given  on  its  site  by- 
Lous  the  Fourteenth,  which  was  diversified  with  ancient  and  modem 
unuements,  tournaments,  balkts,  races,  &o.  A  building  of  timber, 
painted  and  upholstered  with  more  of  expesse  tfaaa  of  taste,  half 
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theatre  and  half  "  stand-house,**  had  been  erected  on  occasion  of 
this  festivity,  and  terribly  stirred  the  bile  of  a  French  poet  of  the 
time,  who  was  more  earnest  in  his  wrath  than  felicitous  in  his  satire. 
His  doggrel  is  after  this  fashion : — 

•*  Wooden  cirque,  Tith  windows  five. 

Big,  be-gilt,  be-hlued  beehive. 

Amphitheatre  of  deal. 

Boast  the  joiner's  clumsy  zeal. 

Palace  nailed  and  hammered  up. 

Where  Kings  and  clowns  together  sup. 

Hippodrome  of  Pantagr'el ; 

Pretty  place  this  Carrousel, 

Shaped  just  like  an  oyster-shell  !'* 
The  Tuileries  passed  from  Kapoleon  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  and 
Charles  the  Tenth.  And  the  palace  knew  a  new  master,  who  seated 
himself  wisely  on  "  the  throne  surrounded  by  republican  institutions.'* 
And  this  too  shall  be  shattered.  The  old  man  has  been  subtle,  but 
not  wise.  His  energies,  enfeebled  by  age  and  even  by  power,  are  not 
equal  to  the  crisis  he  has  provoked.  For  eighteen  long  years,  or 
nearly,  he  has  been  King  of  the  Barricades,  and  by  that  same  ladder 
whereby  he  mounted,  shall  he  descend. 

It  is  the  **  lOtb  of  August  *'  once  more,  and  again  the  Tuileries 
witness  the  fall  of  a  King.  Louis  Philippe  totters  through  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  reaches  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
There  he  finds  a  hackney-coach,  and  in  this  humble  equipage  the  dis- 
crowned son  of  Philippe-Egalite,  commences  his  flight,  with,  for 
starting-point,  the  very  spot,  where,  fifty-five  years  before,  the  first 
republic  began  its  course  on  the  scaffold  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 
The  time  is,  surely,  not  one  for  reflection,  in  the  easy-chair  sense  of 
the  word.  Tet,  is  there  an  immense  power  of  abstraction  in  the 
human  mind.  Years  may  be  compressed  into  an  instant.  The 
heart  of  man  is  a  world  within  itself.  What  wonder  then  if,  on  such 
a  spot,  and  in  such  a  time,  there  is  room  in  this  old  man's  memory 
for  de  Genlis,  and  his  artificial,  over-instructed  boyhood  ;  Dumouriex 
and  his  perilous  manhood ;  Switzerland  and  his  tutor-days  ;  America, 
Italy,  England,  for  he  has  seen  men  under  every  sun,  and  under  every 
institution  ?  But  experience  is  not  always  wisdom,  nor  necessity 
resource,  nor  old  age  dignity.  These  days  past,  the  artillery  has 
resounded  in  Paris.     But  its  feeble  peat  was  not  such  as  Valmy's 
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famooa  cannonade  boomed  forth  into  the  ears  of  Europe.  Time  and 
man  are  changed.  Where  to-daj  is  Dumouriez  ?  Where  the  gallant 
voung  Duke  de  Cbartres  ?  Back  in  the  last  century — both  dead  long 
ago.  To-day  we  only  see  unbudging  Bugeaudj  and  a  "  citizen/*  no 
longer  '*  King/*  soon. to  be  **  citizen  *'  no  more,  but  exile,  simply. 

In  1848  a  decree  of  the  Provincial  Government  converted  the 
Palace  into  an  hospital  for  the  wounded  of  February,  and  destined 
it  thenceforth  to  assume  the  title,  and  subserve  the  us<>s,  of  an  im- 
provised Hotel  des  Invalides   CiviU.    This  was  a  ruse  which  was  in- 
tended, and  had  for  effect,  to  save  the  Tuileries  from  the  popular 
fury,  which  threatened  to  set  it  on  fire,  and  lay  it  in  ashes,  "from  tur- 
ret to  foundation-stone."  A  subsequent  decree  ordained  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Louvre,  and  the  continuation  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Whilst 
the  necessary  alterations  were  in  progress,  the  remains  of  the  Palais 
Bourbon  were  discoyered  by  the  workmen  in  digging  the  foundations 
for  the  new  buildings  destined  to  unite  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre. 
It  was  built  by  the  Constable  Charles  de  Bourbon,  but  was  demol- 
ished early  in  the  1 6th  century,  with  the  exception  of  a  chapel,  and  of 
a  vast  gallery  which  served  as  a  theatre  for  the  fetes  of  the  court. 
In  1577  a  company  of  Venetian  actors  performed  in  this  theatre,  and 
the  price  of  admission  to   their  entertainments  was  something  more 
modest  than  that  which  opens  the  doors  of  the  opera,  in  our  days,  to 
the  admirers  of  the  musical  drama.     It  amounted — if  the  dignity  of 
the  word  be  not  considered  out  of  place — to  the  sum  of  four  sous 
(two  pence.)     In  1658,  this   theatre   was  granted  to  Molidre,  and 
VEtourdi  and  the  Depit  Amoureux  were  •*  presented,"  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  court.    In  his  reign  its 
demolition  was  effected  to  make  room  for  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre, 
of  which  the  Grand  Monarque  laid  the  first  stone  in  1665.  Nearly  two 
hundred  years  from  this  date,  in  July  1852,  Prince  Louts  Napoleon, 
then  President,  laid  the  first  stone  for  the  new  works  undertaken  for 
the  completion  of  the  Louvre,   and  its  junction  with  the  Tuileries, 
which  have  since  been   effected  with  wonderful  energy  and  rapidity. 
The  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  separated  from  the  Palace,  before 
the  time  of  Louis    the   Fourteenth    by   a  street  called  the  Rue  da 
Ttdkries.    The  Garden  then  enclosed  an   aviary,  a  menagerie,  of 
which  we  have  made  previous  mention,  an  orangery,  and  an  enclosed 
warren.    It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  and  a  deep  ditch,  like 
a  fortified  place.     In  the  year  1655,  Le  Notre,  the  French  Pazton 
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of  the  17th  century,  wi«  charged  with  theexeoation  of*  new  plan 
for  the  garden  of  the  Tuaeries,  and  it  was  he  who  constructed  the 
two  terraces  which  still  exist,  that  which  adjoin  the  Quay,  and  that 
of  the  Peuillants.     Of  this  date  is  the  splendid  avenue,  which  leads 
from  the  Palace  to  the  now  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  which  girea 
an  intererting  view  of  the  triumphal  Arc  de  TEtoile,  disUnt  very 
nearly  two  English  miles  from  the  Tuileries.    I  need  hardly  observe 
that  the  triumphal  arch  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Le  Ndtre,  whose 
master  little  dreamed  that  the  hill  which  bounded,  then,  as  now,  the 
western  horiaen  visible  from  the  windows  of  his  palace,  should  in 
after  ages  be  crowned  by  a  monument  erected  by  the  hands  of  another 
dynasty  than  his.     The  history  of  France  is  comprised  in  that  same 
avenue.     At  the  Tuileries,  the  ancient  race  of  Kings,  who  ignored 
their  true  origin  in  the  dream  of  Divine  Bight,  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  the  new  dynasty,  raised  up  like  the  old,  on 
the  bucklers  of  the  Franks,  but  which  has  not  yet  forgotten  how, 
and  by  whom,  the  imperial  dignity  has  been  conferred— at  the  Tuil- 
eries, the  dictum,  tetai  <feHmoi, at  the  Barrifere  de  TBtoile,  the  Ap- 
pd  au  Peupk^^tuere  the  old  society,  at  that  height  of  prosperity,  and 
fulness  of  dcvelopement,  whose  culminating  glory  oasts  over  the  18di 
century  a  shadow  ominous  of  retrogression — ^here,the  modern  society, 
renewing  itself  amidst  ruin  and  danger,  but  with    youth  for  its  title 
«Dd  the  future  for  its  heritage— on  the  palace  front  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  royal  oreed,  now  visible  only  to  the  eyes  of  history,  par  la  grSce 
de  DieUg  Roi  de  France,  and  high  in  air,  above  the  western  horison 
opposite  the  unsculptured,  but  not  the  less,  existing,  and  legible 
inscription,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  H  la  vohnti  nationale,  Empereur 
de$  Fronfaii*    Truly,  the  grande  a2l6e  of  the  Tuileries,    and  the 
avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysies,  are  not  to  be  measured  by  yarda,  and 
metres  only.  Two  miki  long,  did  you  say  ?  We  reckon  them  sttU-  more-— 
two  centurieif  from  end  to  end. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries  are  adorned  with  a  profudon  of 
statues,  all  of  them  of  the  highest  merit  as  works  of  sculpture,  but 
a^ost  all  offensive  to  christian  taste.  The  cant  of  art  has  been 
suffered  to  triumph  over  the  propriety  of  decent  manners.  Strange 
inconsistenoy — a  rigorous  exactness  of  speech  is  required  in  an  age 
which  tolerates  the  public  exhibition  of  indecent  statues.  The  sub- 
ject ean  only  be  hinted  at,  not  debated.  Tour  island  modesty  must 
turn  away  its  eyes  sometimes  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries.   AUaee, 
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isled  A  convdiit  of  FetuYIants^  aodiM\)<rfaingitt]i#  niani^gey  fAxncras  m 

bistorj.     It  w»  her«4b»t  in  1790  the  Constftneat  Aivsaiably  terisi- 

nated  its  aeaai<»,  here  Uiad  the  |i«gi«latf  ve  Attembly  commeaced  and 

ended  its  care^,  aad  herd  tJbiattthe  Cbnveaitio&  hdd  ito  filttiags  tiH 

tbe  KpriBg  of  1793»  ^htn  it  removed  to  thd  Tuileries.    There  waa 

also  a  revolutionary  blub  whteh  todk  the  namtjfif  Feiillaata,  from 

its  place  of  meeting,  pMa^ly  as  tiie  celebrated  Jaeobins  assumed 

that  of  the  monksy  wheee  ckusters,  oooe  the  abode  of  piooa  contem- 

plalion,  became  the  very  fiimaoe  of  the  BevOlntion,  where  the  pa- 

trikotiam  of  RepubUdao   France   waa   assayed,  and  all   alloy  of 

moderate-ism  fiercely  rgeoted.  It  was  on  the  site  of  (ihese  Qardeas 

ef  the  Feaillantt,  and  of  the  adjacent  bialdings,  that  Napc^eon 

commenced  in  1802  the  Rue  d»  BiooH,  so  ealled  in  honoifr  of  the 

lictory  of  that  name  gained  by  the  Freneh  over'  the  Austrian^  in 

17i^.    Number  one  in  dm  new  street;  (whidi  ^nder  Napoleon  ek* 

teeded^only  from  the  Place  de  la  Ooncotfde  to  ^e  Place  du  Oarrousel) 

was  inhaMted  by  the  ccSebiiated'TaUeyram},  and  btii)  hears  fali  name. 

It  wss  at  the  same  tfane,  and  on  the  sariie  site^  that  was  be^ua  the 

fiae  df  Cad%gJicnk€,  whidi  joins  die  Bm  de  SnoH  to  the  Pla^ 

Vadome,  and  which  wae  eontimed,  under  the  name  of  the  Rua 

NapoUaiHf  as  far  as  the  BouUvard  delaMudeUine*    Since  181d,  that 

pertioH'of  tiih  splendid  street  ^ieh  connects  the  Place  VendSme 

with  the  Boulevard,  has  home  the  name  of  the  Bue  de  la  Pahi, 

It  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Piaee  Vendome,  that  the  Duke  de 

Bets  btult  a  b6tel  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Ninth.    It  was  sold  in 

the  b^inning  of  the  17th  century,  to  tiie  Dnehess  de  Merooenr, 

aad  afterwttpds  became  the  property  of  O^sar,  Buke  de  Venddme 

(son  of  Henry  the  Fourth).    The  minister  Louvois,  to  flatter  the 

pride  of  Louis  the  Feorteentl^  devised  a  plan  for  building  a  great 

**  Piace,"  in  the  midst  of  which  the  statue  of  the  Riag  might  tYtifth 

the  homage  of  hia  aul^eeta    The  Hdtal  YendAme,  with  its  gardens 

.aod  dependeneies,  was  considered  to  offer  an  eligible  site,  and  wiA 

a6cerdu(g:ly  purdmsed  fbk"  the  crown  in  t885«'   The  Ik^a^  of  the 

hmldi^^B  which  encircled  tiie  new  Place  were  completed,  and  ih?s 

last  was  ta  h^e  heen  adorned  witii  a  ma^f^ificent  «uite  of  edifices, 

«Mh  asa  Beyal  Library,  a  Mint,  aad  a  Hdtel  for  the  foreign  airf. 

h^saders^  wbea  the  death  of  Louvois  caused  fUxe  worlcs  to  be  sus- 

pendad.    They  itere,  however,  resumed  under  the  direction  of  the 
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celebrated  architect  MansArd,  and  were  completed  in  1701.     This 
square  was  at  first  named  Place  de»  Conquetes  (which  you  roustnot 
confound  with  the  Place  dee    Vicioires)  ;  but  when  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  King  was  placed  in  the  centre,  it  took  the  name  of 
Pltice  Louis  le  Grand,  which  it  retained  till  the   Revolution,  when 
it  received  from  the  sans^culottes  a  new  appellation,  to   wit,   Ptib- 
place  !     But  all  this  time,  its  old  designation  continued  to  be  partly 
used,  and  has  outlived  all  the  others — to  day,  as  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  it  bears  the  name  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Yen- 
dome.     In  like  manner,  you  constantly  meet  people  here,  who,  in 
conversation,  call  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  by  its  first  name,  the 
Place  Louis  Quinze.    This  little  trait  of  popular  manners  is  merely 
one  indication,  amongst  many,  of  the  strong  feeling  of  conservatism, 
the  CIS  inertia,  which  underlies  the  foundations  of  human  nature. 
Society  prates  of   progress,  but  does  not  like   to  be  pushed  on. 
Call    the    Place    Yendome,  then,  by   what    name    you  will,   it 
was  there  that  was   erected  in   1699  a  splendid   bronze    eques- 
trian statue  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,   amidst  a  pomp  and  cere- 
mony which  surpassed  everything  of  the  kind  which  had  before  been 
witnessed.     Previous  to  this  time  a  general  and  growing  discontent 
had  been  excited  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  King  in  peace  as 
in  war,  and  Paris  was  subject  to  frequent  famines,  and  to  the  diseases 
which  follow  in  their  train.     In  1 698-9,  suffering  was  extreme,  and 
the  government  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary  finan- 
cial measures.     Pride  accords  ill  with  misery,  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  statue  in  the  Place  des  Conquetes  excited  the  gravest  censures. 
The  Duke  de  Bourgogne  refused  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 
*'  How  can  one  amuse  one-self,**  he  exclaimed,  "  when  the  people 
are  suffering  ?*'     And  even  the  King  himself  could  not  forbear  a 
mild  rebuke  to  the  promoters  of  the  ceremony.     He  was  not,  how- 
ever, easily  put  in  a  passion  by  so  trifling  a  fault  as  an  excess  of 
homage,  and  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  scape-goat.    Blamed  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon  for  the  extravagant  expenditure  which  bad 
characterized  from  the  beginning  this  Place   Yendome,  and  all  that 
had  reference  to  it,  he  burst  out  with,  **  I  tell  you  it  was  Louvois 
who  did  it  all  in  spite  of  me.**    Here  I   close,  but  in  my  next  I 
shall  tell  you  more  of  these  streets,  and  all  about  the  Palace  of 
Industry. 


QUARTERLY  RECORD  OP  THE  PROGRESS  OV  RE- 
PORMATORT  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OP 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  during  the  quarter, 
amongst  the  friends  of  Reformatories,  was  the  Meeting  of  the 
Managers  and  friends  of  those  Institutions  held  in  the  month 
of  March  last,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  R.  Hanbury.  Of  this 
Meeting  we  find  the  following  Report  in  that  excellent  and 
useful  Journal  TJie  Philanthropist  for  April  14th,  1855. 

*'  The  meeting  was  attended  bj  the  following  representatives  from 
the  institutions  named : — Mr.  0.  B.  Adderley,  M.P.,  The  Reforma- 
tory, Saltley ;  Mr.  W.  D.  Atwood,  Secretarr  of  the  Hill-street 
Female  Beifage ;  Mr.  T.  B.  H.  Baker,  Hardwick  Court  Refuge, 
Gloucester  ;  Mr.  Henry  Bowker,  Metropolitan  Industrial  Refor- 
matory, Brixton  ;  Mr  O.  J.  Bowyer,  Reformatory  Institution^  19, 
Kew-road,  St.  Pancras ;  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  Liverpool  Reforma- 
tory ;  Mr.  B.  W.  Challoner,  Newcastle^  Northumberland,  and 
Durham  Reformatory  ;  Lord  H.  Cholmoadeley,  M.P.,  Hampshire 
Reformatory  ;  Mr.  J.  Crane,  The  Home  in  the  East ;  Mr.  J.  O. 
Gent,  Secretary  of  the  Ragged  School  Union  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie, 
Original  Ragged  School,  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Robert  Hanbury,  jun.. 
Treasurer  or  the  Boys'  Refuge,  Whiteohapel ;  Mr.  W^.  H.  Houlds- 
worth.  Ragged  and  Reformatory  School,  Manchester;  Mr.  J. 
Leyland,  Boys'  Home,  Wandsworth  ;  Mr.  J.  Macgregor,  Field-lane 
Ragged  School  and  Night  Refuge ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Maxwell,  Lisson- 
street  Refuge;  Mr.  I.  At  Merrington,  Albert-street  School  and 
Refuge ;  Mr.  Charles  Nash,  London  Reformatory,  Westminster ; 
Mr.  &,  H.  H.  Oliphant,  Carlisle  Reformatory  ;  Mr.  J.  Play  fair. 
House  of  Refuge,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Charles  Ratcliffe,  Birmingham 
Reformatory  for  Girls ;  Mr.  Russell  Scott,  Kingswood  Reformatory 
School ;  Mr.  J.  Thompaon,  jun.,  Aberdeen  House  of  Refuge  and 
.School  ;  Rey.  Sydney  Turner,  Philanthropic  Farm  School,  Red 
Hill ;  Rev.  H.  Whitehead,  Belvidere-crescent  Reformatory,  Lam- 
beth;  Mr.  W.  Williams,  St.  George's  and  St.  Giles's  Refuge, 
Bloomsbury ;  Mr.  Samuel  Wise  Colchester-street,  Whitechapel ; 
Mr.  J.  Wright,  Buxton  Industrial  Training  Scbool.  Captain 
Williams  was  present  during  the  afternoon  meeting. 

Twenty-eight  reformatory  institutions  sent  representatives  to  the 
conference ;  nine  besides  had  been  inyited  ;  nine  were  omitted ;  and 
nine  are  in  course  of  formation,  making  a  total  of  fifty -live  centres 
of  reformation  in  the  United  Elingdom.* 

*  Before  the  Conference  assembled,  some  statistical  information  had 
been  furnished  in  answer  to  inquiries,  addressed  to  the  institutions  from 
which  representatiyes  were  invited  to  attend. 

A 
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The  conference  being  assembled,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesburj  took  the 
chair,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie  opened  the  proceedings  with 
prayer. 

Mr.  R.  Hanbury  stated  the  object  of  the  conference,  and  invited 
free  diHCussion,  on  the  understanding  that  all  commuuicatioas  made 
to  tl)e  meeting  were  to  be  considered  private. 

It  is  consequently  not  advisable  to  set  forth  with  particularity 
much  of  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  proceedings,  but  the  follow- 
ing general  outline,  while  omitting  the  names  of  persons  and  places, 
may  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature  of  the  topics  considered,  and 
which  were  carefully  discussed  for  about  six  hours,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  and  practical  results. 

I.  Government  aid  and  inspection. — Several  gentlemen  gave  their 
experience  of  the  working  of  Government  aid  and  inspection  in 
particular  instances.  The  Privy  Council  aid  was  for  industrial 
instruction  ;  that  under  Lord  Palmerstou's  Act  was  for  board, 
lodging  and  mere  support.  Fears  had  been  entertained  on  both 
sides  as  to  the  connexion  of  private  reformatories  with  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  one  hand,  the  Government  did  not  wish  to  be  made 
responsible  for  the  buildings  of  the  institutions  ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  managers  of  the  institutions  were  jealous  of  interference,  especi- 
ally in  the  matter  of  religious  teaching,  &c.  It  was  not,  however. 
Government  inspection,  but  Government  interference,  which  created 
apprehension. 

A.  had  applied  to  the  Privy  Counsel,  who  sent  an  inspector,  and 
on  his  report  made  a  liberal  grant ;  there  was  no  interference  of 
any  kind.  B.  received  visits  from  the  Government  inspector  for 
four  years,  and  considered  inspection  beneficial.  No  interference 
with  religious  instruction  had  taken  place,  though  the  Government 
had  sent  gentlemen  of  different  religious  views  to  inspect.  G.  had 
received  some  excellent  practical  suggestions  from  the  inspector  sent 
to  his  institution,  and  another  Inspector  from  the  Privy  Council  had 
advised  him  to  increase  the  time  allotted  to  instruction,  which  he 
agreed  to  do,  but  there  was  no  interference.     D.  had  been  twice 


The  printed  questions  so  forwarded  were  intended  only  as  preUminaij, 
and  were  found  to  be  susceptible  of  better  arrangement  when  more 
complete  information  may  be  sought  by  the  committee,  at  a  future  time. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  particulars  gathered  from  the  above 
returns.  They  relate  to  scarcely  one-half  only  of  the  institutions  in 
existence,  and  are  consequently  imperfect  as  a  record  of  the  statistics  of 
the  whole. 

Number  of  institutions  furnishing  returns,  22.    Of  these,  one  was 

founded  in  each  of  the  years,  17B8,  1838.  1841,  1843,  1846,  1847,  1849, 

I  1850,  1851,  1854 ;  two  were  founded  in  1848,  five  In  1852,  and  five  in 

I  1853  (in  1854  there  were  probably  ten  founded).    Tlie  age  of  admission 

varies  from  four  to  twenty  years.  There  were  in  Febraaiy,  as  inmates, 
1, 196  boys,  and  349  girls.  The  average  number  <tf  hours  employed  in 
education  was  as  follows  :  in  religious  education,  one  hour;  in  secular 
instruction,  three  hours ;  in  industrial  occupation,  six  and  a  half  hours. 

The  number  absconding  each  year,  from  all  the  institutions,  1 17 ; 
number  discharged,  43  ;  obtained  situations,  244;  emigrated,  171- 
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visited  by  the  inspector  without  iDConTenience.  E.  had  observed 
no  unneoesjsarj  interference  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  during  the 
year  his  institution  had  been  under  the  Act.  F.  stated,  that  bo  far 
from  experiencing  undue  interference  from  the  inspector,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  incite  the  GoTcmment  to  more  frequent  visitation. 
G.  corroborated  these  statements,  speaking  for  an  old  and  important 
institution.  After  some  conversation  on  the  nature  of  the  grant 
from  the  State,  it  was  a^eed  that  Oovernment  aid  ought  to  to  given 
in  annoal  grants,  which  do  not  bind  either  party  for  more  than  a 
year,  rather  than  in  sums  contributed  for  building,  which  might 
necessitate  a  continual  charge  upon  the  Oovernment  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  institution. 

11.  JPini^  legislation, — The  necessity  of  supplementing,  or 
smending  the  *  Youthful  Offenders'  Act'  was  acknowledged,  and  Mr. 
Adderley  stated  that  suggestions  in  relation  to  this  would  be  valuable, 
u  he  bad  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill,  which  would 
be  circulated  for  consideration  when  read  a  first  time.  H.  believed 
nine  out  of  ten  parents  of  the  children,  sent  under  this  Act,  could 

Ky  the  expense  of  their  children's  maintenance  at  the  reformatory, 
any  of  such  parents  were  receiving  wages  from  20s.  to  50s.  per 
week.  J.  thought  the  parish  ought  to  pay  at  first,  but  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  repayment  by  the  parents  was  owing  chiefly  to  the 
absence  of  a  power  to  imprison  them  on  refusal.  It  was  stated  that 
all  the  London  police  mag^trates  had  expressed  decided  opinions  in 
concurrence  with  that  just  mentioned  as  to  the  mode  of  enforcing 
the  responsibility  of  parents. 

Only  two  cases  were  mentioned  of  attempts  to  put  in  force  the 
power  given  by  the  Act  for  compelling  parents  to  support  their 
abandoned  children,  and  in  both  cases  the  efforts  were  in  vain. 

K.  bad  summoned  a  parent  who  ne^Ieeted  his  child  ;  the  magis- 
trates could  not  agree  in  their  construction  of  the  Act,  and  adjourned 
the  case.  A  new  bench  of  magistrates  was  present  at  this  adjourn- 
ment, and,  after  a  second  discussion,  the  case  again  stood  over.  The 
leading  witness  was  absent  on  the  third  hearing,  and  when  the  secre- 
tary of  the  institution  attended  for  the  fourth  time  to  take  out  a 
new  summons,  he  found  the  man  had  absconded. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  defect  in  this  part  of  the  Act 
was  serious,  and  particularly  so  in  devolving  upon  the  officers  of 
charitable  institutions  the  invidious  duty  of  recovering  money  by 
ieeal  process,  without  supplying  distinct  directions  as  to  how  or  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  performed.  It  appeared  to  be  generally  agreed 
that  a  police  officer,  especially  designated  for  the  purpose,  would, 
at  least,  in  large  towns,  be  the  proi)er  person  for  attending  to 
this  doty,  and  that  his  very  presence  and  authority,  and  successful 
performance  of  his  duty,  would  materially  diminish  the  number  of 
parents  who  at  present,  without  any  check,  abandon  their  children 
to  the  care  of  others. 

L.  said  that  in  Scotland,  under  the  '  Vagrant  Act,'  the  magis- 

-trates  sent  the  boys  to  the  reformatory,  and  the  secretary  of  the 

institution,  without  difficulty,    convicted    the    neglectful    parent. 

Every  person  inciting  a  child  to  beg  or  steal  incurred  a  penalty  of 
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£5.  There  was  a  child  in  his  school,  who  was  always  reeular  whea 
his  mother  was  in  prison,  hut  became  irregular  in  attendance  when 
the  mother  came  out. 

HI.  The  next  subject  considered  was  the  expediency  of  mixing  in 
the  same  institution  children  sent  by  a  magistrate,  or  otherwise  com- 
mitted against  their  will,  with  destitute  children  who  seek  refuge  of 
their  own  accord. 

M.  said  he  had  four  boys  sent  by  magistrates,  and  they  agreed 
well  with  the  rest  who  were  voluntarily  there.  N.  had  twenty -seven 
sent  by  magistrates,  and  eight  voluntary  boys,  and  there  was  no  dif- 
ference or  disagreement.  O.  had  fifty  voluntary  cases  out  of  200, 
and  with  the  same  good  results.  R.  confirmed  this  view  ;  he  had 
nine  magistrates'  cases.  S.  thought  two  classes  of  institutions  re- 
quired. 

IV,  Power  and  means  of  detention, — It  was  allowed  that  bolts  and 
bars  and  mere  physical  means  were  not  advisable.  A  proper  res- 
traint, combined  with  healthful  exercise,  was  rendered  difficult  in 
refuges  built  in  great  cities.  It  was  often  desirable  that  frequent 
access  to  the  inmates  should  not  be  easy  for  their  parents  or  former 
associates.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  situation  eave  opportunity 
for  much  supervision,  and  the  good  influence  and  Christian  sympathy 
of  friends  and  subscribers,  which  in  the  country  was  almost  absent. 

T.  said  it  was  easy  to  retain  boys  when  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  discipline  for  a  little  time.  Most  of  those  who  absconded 
did  so  in  the  early  period  of  their  residence.  K.  Boys  from  prisons 
were  more  disposed  to  abscond  than  those  who  entered  on  their  own 
application.  It  was  no  proof  of  a  boy*s  depravity  that  he  ran  awaj. 
t  ew  abscond  twice,  and  he  knew  of  none  who  did  so  a  third  time. 
Of  180  boys,  fifty  ran  way  ;  but  thirty-seven  of  these  returned  and 
behaved  well  afterwards.  U.  In  Edinburgh  the  boys  are  retained 
under  a  sentence  by  which  punishment  is  still  pending  over  them. 
In  Glasgow  they  are  apprenticed  to  the  institution,  which,  therefore, 
has  power  to  detain  and  punish  them.  V.  Out  of  160  boys  allowed 
to  visit  their  friends,  only  ten  had  not  returned.  W.  Out  of  128 
boys  admitted,  twelve  had  absconded,  but  were  all  brought  back  ; 
they  wear  a  uniform  dress.  He  copied  every  letter  to  and  from  the 
inmates,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  trace  them  when  they  absconded. 
X.  In  his  reformatory,  out  of  fourteen  boys  admitted,  eight  ran 
away.  Only  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  institution  was  commenced. 
Z.  said  his  reformatory  was  in  London,  and  had  no  walls.  Out  of 
seventy  lads  from  sixteen  to  twenty -two,  only  four  had  absconded. 

V.  Number  of  inmates  in  each  institution, 

M.  At  Mettray  there  were  500 ;  but  De  Metz  himself  thinks  there 
should  be  only  300 ;  they  were  divided  into  classes,  each  under  a 
competent  person.  Individual  knowledge  of  each  inmate  by  the 
manager  was  necessary.  There  were  often  exceptional  cases  of  such 
a  character  as  to  require  to  be  treated  by  those  who  had  intimate 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  case;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  boy  he 
knew,  who  had  become  a  thief,  in  order  to  save  money,  and  who  had- 
saved  what  he  had  stolen,  to  the  amount  of  £60.  N.  had  lately 
taken  an  assistant  to  help  him,  but  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
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refonsatorT  were  at  once  deteriorated,  owing,  he  supposed,  to  the 
fact,  that  bis  personal  influence  upon  the  inmates  had  been  rendered 
less  direct,  and,  consequently,  less  powerful.  0«  suggested  100  as 
the  largest  number  which  could  properly  be  entrusted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  one  man.  This  appeared  to  be  recognised  as  a  limit  to  the 
numbers;  but,  of  course^  no  general  rule  could  be  laid  down  on  this 
point. 

VI.  Qudifications  for  insHtuiians  under  the  Act. — The  conference 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  other  qualifications  considered  to  be  impor- 
tant for  institutions  to  be  certified  under  the  Act ;  among  these,  was 
the  prospect  to  be  held  out  to  the  inmates,  of  an  opening  for  honest 
livehhood  after  leaving  the  Reformatory. 

A.  stated  that  each  of  his  boys  was  able,  after  a  year's  residence, 
to  earn  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  Vk  eek.  They  were  taught  the 
cmplojments  of  carpenters,  turners,  and  blacksmiths.  B.  cited  a 
esse  to  show  that  even  young  children  could  look  forward  a  long 
way  in  advance,  if  a  hope  of  reward  was  held  out  to  them.  He 
knew  of  a  very  little  girl,  who  on  being  taken  into  service,  said  at 
once,  *Do  keep  me  a  year,  and  then  I  shall  get  the  prize,' — meaning 
s  reward  given  by  the  Bagged  School  Union  to  scholars  from  their 
schools  who  kept  their  places  with  credit  for  a  year.  C.  He  had  fifty- 
three  boys ;  there  were  not  ten  of  those  not  trustworthy.  He  left  them 
for  fourteen  days,  and  found  order  well  preserved.  Their  industrial 
employments  were  those  of  gardeners,  carpenters,  shoe- makers, 
And  tailors ;  and  to  some  the  prospect  of  emigration  was  held  out. 

It  was  agreed  that  varied  occupation  was  an  essential  part  of 
reformatory  discipline. 

From  the  previous  discussion,  it  appeared,  that  in  considering  the 
eligibility  of  an  institution  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  regard  must 
^  had  to  the  situation  of  the  buildmg  ;  the  means  of  detention  ;  the 
^on  of  voluntary  and  coerced  inmates  ;  the  nature  and  variety  of 
employment ;  the  inducements  offered  to  reform,  by  prospects  for 
the  future ;  the  means  of  reclaiming  runaways ;  and  the  numbers 
^der  the  direct  and  constant  personal  management  of  the  refuge 
snperinteodent  or  governor. 

yn.  MUcellfiueous, — During  the  discussion  on  the  foregoing 
*<>pics,  several  interesting  particulars  were  given  which  were  not 
classed  above. 

D.  stated  that  in  the  Glasgow  Refuge,  commenced  in  1838,  there 
were  440  children,  and  this  was  supported  chiefly  by  a  local  rate  of 
^d.in  the  pound,  producing  about  13,000  a  year.  The  children 
^ere  all  voluntary  inmates.  E.  stated  that  the  police  commissioners 
0^  Edinburgh  granted  his  Refuge  i:iOO  a  year,  besides  £25  a  year 
obtained  from  the  Privy  Council. 

Suflrgestions  were  considered  as  to  an  uniform  system  of  inspection 
for  all  Reformatories,*, by  an  inspector  specially  appointed  for  the 
Porpoae. 

•Throughout  the  proceedings,  the  terms  '  Refuge*  and  '  Reformatory* 
»Ppearedto  be  used  without  any  precise  definition,  and  often  jna^scn- 
njhtttely.  It  is,  however,  well  to  suggest  that  the  latter  term  should  oc 
««tricted  to  institutions  designed  for  children  who  are  sent  tliitner  oy 
other  persons. 
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Man^  lignatures  were  appended  during  the  meeting,  And  after- 
wprds  in  the  evening,  to  the  subjoined  memoriali  which  wat  subie- 
quentl;  presented  b;  the  Earl  of  Shafteabarj — 
■  To  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  George  Gre^,  Bart.,  her  Majeelj's 

Principiil  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Departnient. 

'  The  uoderEigned  memorialists,  being  nil  interested  in  the  manase- 
ment  uf  various  Reformator;  Schools,  represent  their  earnest  desire 
that  her  Majest;  might  be  pleased  to  direct  that  some  one  might  be 
specially  appointed  for  the  sole  inspection  of  Reformatory  Schools 
throagbout  the  kingdom,  who  might  bt  styled  '  Her  Majeitj'l 
Inspector  of  Reformatorj  Schools.' 

The  following  resolution  was  moved  by  Lord  Henry  Cholmondelcy, 
seconded  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  carried  unanimooaly — 

'  That  the  gentlemen  now  present  conatitnte  tbemselvea  a  com- 
mittee for  receiving  and  disseminating  information,  and  for  commu- 
nicating with  the  government  on  this  subject,  and  that  they  be 
empowered  to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  summon  another  confer- 
ence when  advisable.  That  Mr.  R.  Hanbury,  jun.,  be  the  convener 
of  the  committee.' 

Mr.  Maxwell  proposed,  Mr.  Baiter  seconded,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved — 

•  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  a  sub-oommittee  for  the  abova> 
mentioned  parposes: — Messrs.  Hanbury,  Bowker,  Bowyer,  Mao- 
gregor,  Maxwell.  Oliphant,  and  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner.' 

"The  Uov,  T.  Carter  proposed,  Mr.  Playiair  seconded,  and  it  was 
unanimously  resolved — 

■That  the  sincere  thanks  of  (his  meeting  be  Kiven  to  Mr.  R. 
Hanbury,  jun.,  for  the  kind  and  active  interest  he  has  evinced  upon 
the  important  subject  of  juvenile  reformation,  and  especially  in  con. 
neiion  with  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting.' 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  acknowledged,  the  conference 
terminated. 

In  the  evening,  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled 
at  Mr.  Honbury's  house,  and  a  summary  of  the  morning's  prooaedii^ 
was  given,  followed  by  addresses  from  several  gentlemen,  which  were 
listened  to  with  great  interest. 

War  nick  shire,  through  tlie  example  of  Mr.  Adderley's 
School  at  Saltley,  has  become  the  centre  of  the  Reformatory 
movement.  A  Meeting  was  held  at  Warwick,  last  April, 
for  the  pnrpoae  of  establishing  a  County  Reformatory,  and 
the  following  admirable  addresses  were  delivered  : — 

'■  M.  D.  Hill,  Ksq.  (Recorder  of  Birmingham),  then  addressed 
the  meeting.  He  said  :  Mr.  High  Sheriff,— Thou^  neither  a 
Magistrate  nor  a  freeholder  of  Warwickshire,  I  have  been  bononred 
with  an  invitation  to  this  meeting,  and  with  a  request  to  take  part  m 
your  proceedings.  Sir, — I  offer  my  hearty  support  to  the  motion 
before  you.  (Cheers.)  Not  only  do  I  feel  that  the  establishment  of 
a  Reformatory  School  for  this  county  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  but  I 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  Stands  before  my  eyes  as  an  imp«ra- 
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tire  dtttj  on  the  inhabitants.    It  is  difficulty  if  not  impossible,  for  me 
to  produce  in  other  minds  the  deep   impressions  which,  in  my  own, 
haTe  been  the  work  of  many  long  years,  and  of  a  large  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  criminals.    My  best  chance,  however,  of  showing 
in  a  clear  light  the  practicability  of  reformation  and  the  value  of 
Reformatory  Schools  in  effecting  that  object,  will  be  to  yield  myself 
up  to  the  train  of  thought  which  the  town  where  we  are  assembled, 
the  audience  I  address,  and  the  object  which  has  called  us  together, 
have   Bet  in  motion,  and  to  recapitulate  very  briefly  the  steps  by 
which  I  arrived  at  these  conclusions.     Five-and-thirty  years  ago  I 
joined  the  Bar  of  the  Midland  Circuit,  and  became  a  member  or  the 
Warwickshire  Sessions.     At  that  time,  the  whole  judical  business 
of  the   county,  including  that  which  arises  at  Birmingham,  was 
transacted  at  Warwick,  with  the  exception  only  of  such  as  belonged 
to  Coventry  and  the  small  district  forming  the  county  of  that  city. 
Such   being  the   case   I  hardly  need  say  that  the  docks  of  the  two 
Courts  in  the  neighbouring  hall  were,  every  Sessions  and  every 
Asdses,  filled,  emptied,  and  replenished  many  times  in   the  day, 
and   for    many    successive  days.       It    is    needless,    also,   to   tell 
you   that  a  youn^   barrister,   whose  friends  were  not  numerous, 
and  whose  pretensions  were  humble  enough,  was  not  so  encumbered 
with  briefs  but  that  he  had  sufficient  leisure  to  observe  what  was 
hourly  challenging  his  attention,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences 
which  flowed  ^om  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  as  the  law 
then   stood.     Then,   Sir,  as  now,  the  great  majority  of  offences 
were  slight  in  character,  and  were  not  visited  with  heavy  punishment 
especially  at  our  Sessions,  over  which  a  tone  of  great  humanity 
always,  or,  at  least,  during  the  fourteen  years  of  my  practice, 
uniformly  prevailed,  a  fact  which  those   who  remember  the  three 
Chairmen  before  whom  I  practised  will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing. 
When  I  joined  the  Sessions  bar,  I  found  the  Court  under  the 
presidency  of  the  venerable  Wriothesley  Digby,  whose  clemency  was 
proverbial.     He  was  soon  followed  by  Sir  Grey  Skipwith.     The 
urbanity  of  this  gentleman  made  him  a  universal  favourite,  even 
amone  those  who  knew  him  but  slightlv,  while  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  disclosed  the  secret  of  his  winning  manners,  which  had 
their  origin  in  genuine  kindness  of  heart.     (Cheers.)     The  third 
whom,  after  fourteen  years  of  attendance  at  the   Warwickshire 
Sesuons,  I  left  still  presiding  as  Chairman,  was  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot, 
a  Tery  early,  zealous,  and  able  supporter  of  the  principles  on  which 
you  are  this  day  assembled  to  act — (loud  applause)  ;  principles  which 
yon,  probably,  know  are  inherited  by  his  son,   the  present  Baronet, 
mv  excellent  friend  and  neighbour.     (Cheers.)     The  feeling  of  the 
Chairman  and  his  brother   Magistrates  were  in  unison,  and  all 
prisoners — ^yes,  even  poachers ! — were  dealt  with  in  a  merciful  spirit. 
The  Court,  however,  strove  to  make  their  sentences  efficient  as  well 
as  humane ;  and  if  they  succeeded  but  ill  in  these  praiseworthy 
attempts,  the  fault  was  not  theirs — it  was  in  the  law  which  they 
were  bound  to  administer.    Experience  came  in  aid  of  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  kindlv  nature,  to  disincline  them  to  inflict  long  imprison. 
meots.     They  knew  but  too  well  that  our  prisons,  as  then  conducted, 
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were  schools — not  of  reformation,  but  of  crime ;  and  that  the 
longer  the  prisoner  remained  under  the  tuition  which  he  there 
received  from  his  companions,  the  more  confirmed  he  was  in  a  guilty 
career.  The  expedient  to  which  they  had  resort  was,  to  lash  the 
culprit — not  with  rods,  but  with  sharp  words  ;  to  assume  a  severe 
aspect :  as  if  a  countenance,  which  beamed  with  goodnature  the 
moment  before  and  the  moment  afterwards,  could  have  its  permanent 
characteristic  so  obscured  by  a  transitory  frown  as  to  impose  upon 
the  prisoner  !  Alas  I  Sir,  he  received  all  this  objurgatory  eloquence 
with  impatience  and  inattention.  He  wanted  to  know  his  fate ;  and 
when  the  punishment  was  annnounced,  it  was  often  so  much  in 
contrast  with  the  awful  sounds  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  that  the 
effect  was  almost  ludicrous.  The  lesson  was  quickly  forgotten,  as 
was  proved  by  the  speedy  re-appearance  of  the  prisoner  in  the  dock, 
perhaps,  even  at  the  next  Sessions.  We,  of  the  bar,  recognized  our 
old  acquaintances,  and  if  their  names  were  such  as  to  attract 
attention,  as  they  sometimes  did,  from  their  oddity  or  uncouthness, 
we  knew  when  we  read  over  the  calendar  which  we  found  on  our 
arrival  whom  it  was  we  should  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting.  Even 
at  this  distance  of  time  I  remember  lads,  with  whom  I  became 
acquainted  by  their  frequent  re-appearance  in  the  court,  but,  as  they 
may  now  fill  respectable  positions  m  one  or  other  of  our  Colonies,  I 
will  not  run  the  risk  of  hurting  their  feelings  by  mentioning  their 
names,  some  of  which  however,  are  too  well  fixed  in  my  memory 
ever  to  be  forgotten.     (Cheers.) 

«  Sir,— the  frequent  repetition  of  scenes  like  those  which  I  hare 
described,  could  not  fail  of  driving  me  to  reflect  upon  the  great 
and  humiliating  contrast  between  the  means  employed  and  the 
end  attained.  Let  us  for  the  reasons  given  by  Sterne,  take  a 
single  case — many  such  daily  passed  under  my  observation.  An 
urchin,  with  or  without  a  little  schooling,  but  certainly,  without 
religious  and  moral  training,  is  wandering  about  the  streets  of 
Birmingham.  Some  article  attracts  his  eye,  which  a  shopkeeper 
has  placed  outside  his  door  to  draw  the  attention  of  customers. 
He  carries  it  off,  escapes  detection,  and  repeats  his  offence  until 
he  is  caught  at  last.  Perhaps  he  knows  that  he  has  been  doing 
wrong ;  perhaps  on  the  contrary,  the  applause  of  bad  comi>anions 
and  wicked  parents  who  share  his  plunder,  impjress  him  with  the 
belief  that  he  is  doing  right,— w or tVily  filling  his  appointed  ]flaee 
in  society.  Again,  in  the  benighted  state  of  his  moral  perceptions, 
it  may  be  that  he  is  uncertain  as  to  whether  he  is  doing  right  op 
wrong.  The  goods  were  in  the  street,  he  took  them  up,  and  who 
taught  him  to  know  where  finding  ends,  and  stealing  begins  ?  What 
instruction  did  he  ever  receive  as  to  the  limits  which  divide  tracer 
from  larceny  ?  Or,  Sir,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  who  had 
cultivated  in  his  soul  those  fine  and  noble  instincts,  which,  without 
giving  him  time  to  reason  upon  what  he  was  about,  would  have 
checked  him  by  the  unhesitating  conviction  that  he  was  doing 
wrong.  He  then  finds  himself  after  a  time  of  impunity,  not  nn- 
frequently  a  long  period,  grasped  by  the  strong  hands  of  a 
police-man,  conveyed  to  the  station,  brought  before  the  presiding 
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oMistJible^  thence  dispatched  to  the  lock-up-house,  and  in  due  time 
he  is  ushered  into  the  awful  presence  of  the  Magistrate.  Here, 
witnesses  are  examined,  their  evidence  taken  down  in  writuig — 
he  is  called  upon  for  his  defence,  which  his  attorney*  if  he  has  one, 
advises  him  to  reserve  for  his  trial,  and  he  is  brought  away  to 
Warwick,  enjoying  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  the  luxury  of  travell- 
ing in  a  carriage  ;  he  is  taken  to  the  county  gaol,  and  there  intro- 
duced to  a  society,  who  receive  him,  not  as  one  deserving  censure 
or  reproach,  hut  with  the  feeling  of  'Hail,  fellow,  well  met!' 
After  a  time  comes  the  trial,  and  what  is  the  result  f  It  is  his 
first  offence,  that  is  to  say,  his  first  detected  offence.  That  cir« 
cumatance  and  his  youth  enable  the  Court  to  indulge  their  sympa- 
thies, and  he  receives  a  light  sentence,  a  month  or  two,  or  a  week 
or  two,  no  matter  which.  He  is  then  turned  out  on  the  world.  If 
by  accident  he  brought  any  remnant  of  religious  or  moral  imprea- 
siona  into  gaol,  be  sure  none  went  forth  with  him.  If  he  came 
regretting  the  loss  of  his  position  in  the  societv  of  the  honest  and 
well  disposed,  depend  upon  it  the  new  community  of  which  he  has 
become  a  member,  has  reconciled  him  to  his  loss.  Tet,  thus 
morally  frail  to  the  last  extremity  of  weakness,  he  is  turned  adrift 
and  called  upon  to  make  the  choice  of  Hercules.  Honest  industry 
stands  on  his  right,  but,  alas  I  she  is  perched  on  an  inaccessible 
rock  ;  and,  moreover,  he  feels  that  she  must  be  a  very  dull  com- 
panion, even  if  he  could  climb  up  to  her,  while  the  evil  genius  who 
personifies  a  short  life  and  a  merr^  one  beckons  him  from  the 
bottom  of  an  easy  slope,  a  tankard  m  his  hand  and  a  pipe  in  bis 
mouth.  (Hear,  hear).  And  this  is  the  object  attained  by  the 
complicated  and  expensive  machinery  of  the  law.  Here  is  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  policemen,  attomies,  counsel.  Justices, 
Recorders,  Judges  and  juries,  grand  and  petit — grand  and  petit 
indeed^vast  in  the  means,  miserable  in  the  end  I  How  we  are 
reminded  of  the  verses  of  Young— 

'  An  ocean  into  mountains  rais*d 

To  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fly.*' 

**  Nay  it  is  worse,  for  the  fly  is  not  drowned.  He  is  soon  cast  apon 
the  shore,  dries  his  wings,  buzzes  away  as  troublesome  as  ever,  and 
what  is  worse,  finds  out  that  he  has  a  sting.  His  offences  become 
the  less  tolerable  as  he  grows  older,  and  after  many  trials  and  many 
convictions,  a  penal  colony  or  the  gallows  are  his  destination.  Sir, 
I  am  not  here  to  dispute  that  the  five  and  thirty  years  have  made 
many  chajasres  in  this  picture— changes  at  which  no  man  rejoices  more 
tium  myself.  But  as  regards  even  the  ^ounrest  criminals,  until  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament  the  legal  principle  of  retributive  punish- 
ment was  alone  recognised,  and  all  your  improvements  only  mitigated, 
in  some  slight  degree,  the  evil  which  I  have  depitched  ;  it  was  oy  no 
means  rooted  out.  To  return,  however,  to  the  Ma^strates  of  the 
Warwickshire  Sessions,  in  whose  Court  I  practised.  Their  kindness 
and  good  sense,  let  me  hasten  to  say,  led  them  to  discard  this  illusory 
treatment  in  the  few  instances  in  which  opportunity  was  favourable. 
Sometimes  they  ventured  when  the  prosecutor  came  before  them 
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and  humanelj  eoniented  to  reeeire  b&ch  bia  diibotiest  roaug'  lertant 
or  apprentice,  to  consign  the  too th  immediately  toaisc*re.  On 
these  occasions  I  have  nurowlj  watched  the  coantenances  of  tbs 
prisoner  and  his  friends,  including  the  prosecutor,  his  best  friend,  to 
enable  me  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  whether  the  experiment  was 
likclj  to  be  eaecesaful,  and  the  conctostoas  which  I  drew  fVom  the 
imperfect  evidence  at  mj  command  were  faTonrable  to  the  pUa. 
But  it  was  tried  under  manj  disadrantaffes.  It  freqnentlj  happened 
that  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutor  not  being  required,  he  remained 
at  home.  Again,  the  Hag^ratet  had  no  means  of  forming  ta 
estimate  of  the  proaecuto's  respectability  but  from  his  appearance, 
(md  if  that  were  against  him  thej  felt,  and  rightly  felt,  bound  not  to 
entrust  the  prisoner  to  his  care.  Bnt  the  most  terions  defect  of  the 
plan  was  that  they  had  no  sore  means  of  learning  the  results  of  their 
clemency,  except  that,  in  ease  of  failure,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
the  prisoner  came  ^ain  before  them,  but  not  always,  as  he  might 
hare  chosen  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  calling  in  a  district  out  of 
their  jurisdiction.  Being,  however,  much  impressed  with  the  value 
or,  what  with  all  drawbacks  1  considered  to  be  the  value,  of  this 
mode  of  disposing  of  jnvenile  prisoners,  I  determined,  wben  I  waa 
appointed  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  to  try  the  experiment  myself, 
under  circumstances  more  favourable  than  those  under  which  the 
county  Magistrates  acted,  becaose  at  Birmingham  the  master  or  the 
parent  was  at  hand,  even  if  not  in  Oomt;  because  inauiry  could 
readily  be  made  as  to  their  character,  and,  above  all,  because  by 
keeping  a  register,  the  Mlare  and  success  of  the  plan  in  each  instance 
could  he  recorded.  Aided  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Police,  I 
have  bad  enquiries  made,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 

frisoner,  and  the  result  of  these  enqniriet  being  reduced  to  writing, 
am  possessed  of  all  the  means  necessary  for  accnartely  testing  the 
ralne  of  such  a  measure. 

I  hold  in  my  band  an  abstract  of  my  register,  which  dates  from 
thebeginingof  1843.  Theabetract  was  made  after  the  April  Sessions 
of  last  year,  1854,  and  consequently,  extends  over  the  space  of  twelve 
years  and  a  quarter.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  during  that 
period  consigned  totheirfriends  is  417.  Of  these  only  80  are  known 
to  have  been  reconvicted.  Of  the  remainder,  94  bore  a  respectable 
character,  many  of  them  retaining  this  character  after  long  years  of 
probation.  Of  149,  the  best  we  can  say  is  that  they  were  not  knowii 
to  have  been  in  custody  since  they  were  so  given  up  to  their  frienda. 
68  could  not  be  found.  15  were  given  up  to  friends  residing  at  a 
distance  from  Birmingham,  and,  therefore,  the  periodical  enquires 
which  have  been  made  as  to  the  others  do  not  apply  to  them.  Bnt 
M  the;  were  taken  away  from  the  evil  associations  of  a  large  town,  I 
consider  them  placed  under  very  advantageoua  circnmstanoea  fiir 
redeeming  their  characters.  Seventeen  were  dead,  thus  ""'■■"g  up 
the  total  number  of  417  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  (Cheers.) 
These  results,  I  submit,  would,  of  themselves,  prove  the  &ct,  which, 
to  be  sure,  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  a  varied  experience,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  the  refoniMtion  of  youtfaAil  offender*  is  far 
from  being  so  difficult  and  hopelns  •«   was  fonoerly  the  prevalent 
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belief, — a  belief  stiU  eniertaiDed  bj  many,  although,  a*  popular 
opinion  is  now  strongly  with  us,  they  are  loth  to  exmbit  themselves 
in  the  ungracious  and  invidious  light  of  opposing  us.     Sir,  when 
considering  the  hope  of  Beformation  which  the  plan  I  have  adopted 
holds  out,    we  must  never  forget  that  it  is  in  truth  but  a  rude 
expedient  labouring  under  one  enormous  defect.     The  young  person 
is  sent  back  into  the  same  petition  exactly  as  that  which  he  occupied 
when  he  fell.    He  is  open  to  the  same  temptations,— it  is  difficult  to 
keep  him  aloof  from  the  same  companions,  and  thus  while  he  is  too 
often  exposed  to  the  scorn  and  reproach  of  those  whose  ill  opinion 
he  most  dreads,  he  has  the  far  ^eater  misfortune  of  being  open  to 
the  seductions  of  those  whom  his  former  errors  have  armed  with  a 
pernicious  influence  over  his  actions.  It,  however,  has  one  redeeming 
feature,  which  is  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  consideration — the 
young  offender  is  received  into  the  bosom  of  a  family !  and  the  head 
of  that  family  is  moved  to  this  act  of  Christian  benevolence  bv  feelings 
which  give  no  slight  guarantee  that  he  will  faithfully  execute  his  trust. 
Sir,  the  various  dangers  and  difficulties  to  which  I  have  adverted,  as 
impeding  the  course  of  the  Msffistrates  in  making  these  humane  con- 
signments,  and  the  large  number    of  youths  for  which  no   family 
Asylum  can  be  found,  noay  have  suffgested  to  them  the  good  and 
great  work  which  they  begun  nearly  forty  jears  ago,  by  contributions 
furnished  by  themselves,  and  by  otner  benevolent  persons  influenced 
by  their  example.  I,  of  course,  refer  to  their  founding  the  Refor- 
matory   Establishment  at    8tretton-on-Dunsmore ;  an    Institution 
which  has  conferred  on  the  Magistracy  of  this  country  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  of  their  body  throughout  the  whole  country,  to 
turn  their  feelings  of  commiseration  to  good  account — to  ripen 
benevolence  into  benificence*     The  history  of  the  school  of  refuge  at 
Stretton  is  very  instructive.     Its  progress  in  effecting  its  object  was 
slow  but  sure.    At  first  the  failures  exceeded  the  number  of  cures, 
but  gradually  the  balance  was  turned.    I  cannot  enter  into  the 
statistics.     The  various  accounts  which  I  have  received  do  not  quite 
sgree,   and  by  the  death  of  that  excellent  and  zealous  friend  to  the 
Institution,  the  Rev.  Townsend  Powell,  the  Secretary,  we  have, 
perhaps,  lost  the  power  of  verifying  the  results  with  sufficient  exacti- 
tude to  justify  a  reference  to  figures,  without  qualifications  which 
would  produce  tedious  detail ;  i  may,  however,  say  that  for  many 
years  they  were  highly  satisfactory.     The  number  of  successful  cases 
constantly  increased,  while,  of  course,  the  proportion  of  failures  as 
regularly  diminished.     Sir,  I  must  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
specifying  Magistrates  whom  I  remember  as  actively  engaged  in  the 
management  of  this  Institution,  because  I  cannot  mention  all,  and  to 
select  would  be  invidious.     But  I  am  sure  the  meeting  will  feel  that 
I  could  not  advert  to  the  labours  of  the  lamented  Secretary  without 
a  passing  tribute  of  respect — ^labours  so  well  known  to  me,  often 
thrown  as  I  was  into  communication  with  him ;  though  perhaps  the 
fkct  that  at  his  death  the  Institution  languished  and  soon  itself  came 
to  an  end,  affords  the  most  conclusive  testimony  to  his  worth.     I 
deplored  his  loss,  and  I  still  deplore  its  consequences. 
But,  Sir,  to«day  you  are  assembled  to  revive  this  Institution, 
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not,  as  I  am  informed,  as  it  originally  stood,  bat  by  uniting  your 
project  to  that  which,  mainly  through  the  munificence,  and  what  is 
even  better  than  manificence^  the  aealons  and  perserving  exertions 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Adderley,  has  been  already  set  on  foot  at  Saltloy, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham.  Sir,  this  will  be  indeed  a 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  Stretton,  and  most  cordially  do  I  hope 
that  the  proposed  union  will  answer  the  ezpectadons  of  this  most 
respectable  meeting,  if  it  should  be  your  pleasure  to  adopt  it.  ( Ap. 
plause.)  As  I  have  already  addressed  you  at  considerable  length* 
and  as  I  am  to  be  followed  by  gentlemen  who  will  direct  your 
attention  to  the  school  at  Saltley  with  more  particularity  than  It 
would  be  proper  for  me  to  do  (while  the  question  is  as  yet  undecided 
as  to  whether  you  shall  establish  a  Reformatory  or  not),  I  will 
limit  myself  to  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  principles  on  which  it 
appears  to  me  these  Institutions  ought  to  be  founded  and  conducted 
Sir,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  resources  of  private  benevolence  would 
be  inadequate  to  the  maintainanoe  of  the  juvenile  offenders  with 
whom  our  ^aols  are  crowded.  Nor  would  it  be  right  to  tax  the 
generous  with  a  burden  which  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  whole  com. 
munity.  If  these  young  creatures  must  be  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  either  in  our  eaols  or  by  their  plunder  when  at  large  ;  if 
they  are  indeed  the  children  of  the  State,  as  they  surely  are,  the 
cost  of  their  sustenance  and  training  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  State 
and  not  by  individuals.  The  Legislature  has  sanctioned  the  princi- 
ple>  and  it  is  already  carried  to  some  extent  bv  the  Government  into 
practical  effect  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when 
that  effect  shall  cease  to  be  partial  and  become  couipletCi  till  when 
we  must  not  be  disheartened  however  practise  may  lag  behind 
acknowledged  principle ;  meantime  one  advantage  of  no  mean  im- 
portance results  from  subscribers  bearing  a  portion  of  the  cost.  It 
lets  in  the  operations  of  the  voluntary  principle  under  wholesome 
checks.  Contributors  who  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  seal  by 
giving  their  money,  may  be  well  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
these  Institutions,  subject  of  course  to  Government  inspection*  which 
I  consider  no  burden  or  drawback,  but  a  great  benefit.  Then,  Sir, 
with  regard  to  the  tone  which  should  pervade  the  discipline  of  these 
schools  ;  let  it  be  that  of  a  wise,  firm  and  Christian  father.  No 
false  indulgence,  no  present  ease  or  pleasure  for  the  lad  at  the  cost 
of  his  future  welfare.  Let  his  nerves  of  bodv  and  mind  be  well 
braced.  Let  him  be  armed  within  and  without  for  the  battle  of  life. 
But  let  all  be  done  in  a  parental  spirit.  Let  no  pain  be  inflicted  but 
that  which  is  essential  to  produce  the  change  from  evil  to  good-^ 
that  mighty  and  arduous  revolution.  Such  a  discipline  faithfully 
wrought  out  must  be  followed,  in  its  early  stages,  at  least,  by  many  a 
severe  struggle  of  the  poor  outcast  with  his  former  habits  and  desires, 
and  the  pain  of  mind  and  body  that  he  will  have  to  suffer  from  res- 
traint and  labour,  both  new  to  him,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  probation  of  the  Reformatory  School  acting  as  an 
mcentive  to  crime  because  it  betters  the  condition  of  the  criminal ; 
a  danji^r  to  which  some  for  whose  opinions  on  many  subjects  I  have 
the  highest  respect,  have  feared  it  liable.    Sir,  it  has  been  hastily 
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assumed  that  a  benefit  must  operate  as  a  temptation.     But  this  is 
not  so.     The  highest  conceivable  good,  immortal  happiness,  is  con- 
templated   bjr  the  depraved  without  more  than  a  vain  and  idle  wish 
to  attain  it*  while  on  the  other  hand  the  most  alluring  temptations  do 
not  draw  us  towards  real  benefits  but  decoy  us  into  evils  which  by  and 
by  bring  us  to  sorrow.    The  youth  who  is  hovering  on  the  verge  of 
crime  is  not  tempted  to  plunge  into  the   abyss  in  the  hope  of  its 
leading  him  to  the  toil,  the  restraints,  and  the  privations  of  a 
Reformatory  School.    Does  he  desire  to  go  to  a  place  from  which 
sll  vicious  indulgences  are  banished,  where  indolence  must  become 
industry,  where  there  can  be  no  debauchery,  and  where  his  coarse 
hixuries  must  be  exchaneed  for  a  dietary  which,  though  wholesome, 
never  pampers  his  appetite,  where  the  vagrant,  accustomed  to  roam 
wherever  his  will  may  prompt,  discovers  that  be  is  fixed  to  one  spot, 
and  where  his  days  must,  to  his  thinking,  be  a  perpetual  round  of 
tlavish  observances  ?    (Cheers.)     But  then  it  is  said  that  all  this, 
though  no  temptation  to  him,  must  be  one  to  his  parents.     We 
admit  the  danger,  and  we  have  guarded  against  it.    At  our  instance 
the  Legislature  has  adopted  the  principle  of  casting  the  pecuniarv 
burden  or  a  portion  of  it  on  the  parent.     The  provisions  by  which 
this  reaponsioility  is  to  be  enforced  are,  it  is  true,  verv  imperfect. 
Mr.  Adderley  however  has  undertaken  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  remedy 
this  defect,  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  duty  should  have  been  con- 
fided to  better  hands.    At  the  same  time  I  trust  this  meeting  will 
clearly  understand  that  it  is  a  moral  efifect  which  we  seek  when  we 
fix  responsibility.     Many  of  the  outcasts  are  orphans.     Many  the 
children  of  persons  who  from  vice  or  misfortune  are  themselves 
destitute.     But,  in  these  cases,  as  the  poor  child  subsisted  upon  what 
he  could  pick  up  in  the  streets,  or  ootain  from  charity — ^he  was  in 
truth  no  burden  upon  his  parents,  if  he  had  any,  and,  consequently, 
there  was  no  strong  motive  inciting  the  parent  to  place  him  in  a 
Reformatory  School.    Again,   objectors  forget  that,   before  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  if  a  parent  were  so  abandoned  as  to  plunge  his 
child  into  crime,  so  soon  as  the  lad  found  his  way  to  prison  the 
parent  was  eased  altogether  of  his  maintenance.    Now,  however,  if 
be  have  anything  wherein  to  pay  he  will  be  called  upon  to  contribute, 
and  if  he  have  nothing,  why,  then,  you  know,  it  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  that  in  such  cases  even  the  King  must  lose  his  own.     I 
shall  advert  to  only  one  principle  more,  and  that  is  what  I  would 
call  tbe  Family  principle.  The  abstract  which  I  have  laid  before  vou 
vill  enable  yon  to  form  your  own  judgment  of  its  power  even  when 
contending  with  many  difficulties.     Its  value  is  highly  appreciated  in 
those  Reformatories  which  have  been  most  successful.      Mettray,  in 
France,  is  a  collection  of  small  communities,  in  which  the  essentials  of 
afamilj  are  as  far  as  possible  combined.  So  at  the  Rauhe  Haus,  near 
Hamburgh ;  so  at  Bed  Hill,  the  Farm  School  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society.    Bv  these  sub-divisions  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  ag- 
gregation of  larse  numbers  is  gpiarded  against,  while  the  advantage 
of  high  and  skilful  superintendence  is  preserved ;  Mettray,  the  most 
splendid  example  of  Reformatory  success  which  the  world  has  yet 
leen,  contains  from  five  to  six  hundred  young  offenders  ;  and  surely 
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it  must  be  obWous  that  aDemets*  a  Wicbera»  a  Sidnej  Tmnery  or  last, 
not  least,  a  M  arj  Garpenter — ^tbese  gifted  philanthropists — are  not 
found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  us  in  confining  thdr  tutelage 
to  a  few.  I  would  speak  as  I  feel  with  respect  ana  admiration,  of 
the  smaller  establishments  which  able  and  benevolent  men,  like  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Hardwtcky  have  set  on  foot  on  their  own  responsibility. 
It  is  for  them  to  regulate  the  extent  of  their  own  labours.  I  rejoice 
in  every  new  Institution  of  a  similar  kind,  but  where  numbera  are  to 
be  provided  for  out  of  gubscriptions  which  experience  tells  me  are 
not  easy  to  keep  up,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  eeoDomy 
which  results  from  uniting  them  in  one  establishment,  if  you  provide 
for  the  subdivision  to  which  I  have  adverted,  is  of  itself  a  strong 
motive  not  to  depart  from  the  precedents  which  I  have  cited — 
Mettray,  the  Bauhe  Haus,  and  Bedhili;  the  more  especially  when 
such  a  departure  enhances  the  difficulty  already  most  per[rfexing,  of 
finding  superintendents  who  have  the  gifts  essential  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  arduous  duties.  Sir,  I  cannot  come  to  an  end 
without  asking  vou  and  this  meeting  to  unite  with  me  in  grateful 
rejoicings.  All  here  present  will  have  shared  that  depreasioB  of 
spirit  into  which  the  abortive  results  of  our  oriminal  jurisprudence 
have  so  often  thrown  every  reflective  mind.  The  worthy  Magistrates 
who  surround  me  know  how  this  feeling  is  embittered  when  we  have 
to  administer  laws  in  whose  beneficial  operation  we  have  no  confi- 
dence. But  a  good  time  is  coming,  nay,  is  come.  Labourers  in  a 
good  cause,  if  ever  cause  were  good,  among  whom  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  enrolled^  have  proved  bv  indisputable  facts  that  the 
reformation  of  offenders,  and  especially  of  the  young,  is  not  the 
dream  of  visionaries,  but  a  task  to  which,  under  Providence,  human 
agency  is  fully  contempt.  This  truth  our  friends  in  Parliament  have 
urged  on  the  Legislature,  and  urged  it  with  success.  The  Youthful 
Offenders  Act,  no  doub^  is  capable  of  gpreat  improvement,  but  with 
all  its  defects  it  stands  (and  please  God,  shall  ever  standi  %  noble 
sea-mark  to  direct  the  difficult  and  intricate  course  of  criminal 
jurisprudeuce.  For  myself.  Sir,  my  reward  is  ample  indeed— I  have 
lived  to  witness  this  glorious  triumph — I  am  invited  to  stand  this 
day  among  the  chief  men  of  my  native  country,  themselves  ardent 
and  powerful  friends  of  Reformatory  enterprise.  They  call  upon 
me  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  young  outcast  before  a  tribunal  which 
will  cordially  recognise  his  caims.  His  countenance  maj  be 
darkened  by  ignorance — ^ignorance  both  of  the  head  and  heart— it 
mav  be  disfigurad  by  evil  passions  and  unbridled  appetites,  bat  yon 
feel,  and  you  will  not  shrink  from  avowing,  that  he  ia  still  your 
brother.  You  are  lus  keeper,  and  you  will  not  repudiate  your  charge^ 

but,  like  Kood  and  faithful  servants,  execute  your  sacred  traat. 

(Loud  ana  long  •continued  cheering.) 

The  resolution  was  then  put  from  the  chair,  and  like  the  succeeding 
ones,  carried  unanimously. 

T.  B.  L.  Baksb,  Esq.,  of  Hardwick  Court,  proposed  the  second 
resolution : — *'  That  the  Quarter  Sessions,  having  delegated  to  a 
Committee  the  consideration  of  such  an  establishment,  or  a  County 
Institution,  it  appears  that  no  statute  empowers  the  county  to  ap- 
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proprimte  fcmdB  for  sUch  m  purpose ;  InA  that  the  Yo«thfiil  Offooden* 
Act  gives  greet  facilities  for  private  indiTidiials  to  form  such  an 
establishment."  It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  he  appeared  in 
befaaJf  of  such  an  object.  He  had  been  for  twenty  years  strongly 
interested  in  this  movement— ever  since  he  first  had  the  honour  of 
knowing  Captain  Brenton,  of  Hackney  Wick,  which,  although  the 
first  School  in  England,  and  although  one  woidd  naturally  suppose  it 
would  have  the  faults  incident  to  the  first,  yet  he  could  only  say  that, 
in  almost  every  point  in  which  he  had  since  succeeded  in  the  School 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  govern,  and  which  he  himself  started  at 
Hardwicke,  in  Qloucestwshire,  it  had  been  by  following  to  the  letter 
Captain  Brenton's  re^pulaUons.  The  failure  of  Oaptain  Brenton's 
School  led  to  the  subject  being  given  up  altogether,  excepting  in 
their  own  county,  which  ought  to  be,  and  he  believed  was,  truly 
proud  of  such  a  distinction  as  that.  The  thing  was  almost  entirely 
crushed,  and  he  had  scarcely  a  hope  of  seeing  any  schools  of  the  kind 
raised.  He  had,  however,  never  foi^otten  U,  and,  three  years  ago, 
s  friend  offering  to  join  him  in  starting  one  on  a  small  scale,  they 
had  since  done  so  ;  and  they  hoped  it  had  done  some  good  for 
the  county  to  which  it  belonged.  Three  years  ago,  with  the  excep- 
tioo  of  that  splendid  institution,  on  what  he  would  term  a  national 
scale,  conducted  by  Mr.  Sidney  Turner,— it  being  for  the  nation  at 
large— he  could  see  no  hope  of  what  he  had  always  longed  for,  a 
coanty  establishment,  for  the  particular  benefit  of  every  county  in 
which  it  was  situate.  Three  vears  aso  they  began,  and  equally 
original  with  themselves  were  three  others  by  Mr.  Adderley,  Mr. 
Sturge,  and  Miss  Carpenter ;  beyond  thai  there  were  no  further 
schools  raised  till  last  Midsummer,  when  the  Act  passed,  and, 
therefore,  he  was  justified  in  saying  the  Juvenile  Offenders'  Act  gave 
facilities  to  private  individuals  to  form  such  establishments,  for  he 
had  now  the  honour  to  be  in  correspondence  with  fifteen  county 
schools  that  were  in  agitation,  and  all  in  a  fair  way  of  being  shortly 
launched,  and  which  had  all  began  sinoe  the  passing  of  uat  Act. 
When  for  three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  first,  there  wer« 
only  fonr,  and  when  sinoe  the  passing  of  this  Act  there  had  been 
fifteen  set  in  motion  with  which  he  was  in  correspondence^  besides 
seven  or  eight  others,  he  was  surely  justified  in  sayine  the  Act  gave 
great  encoura^ment,  and  had  succeeded  most  admirahly  in  its  object 
of  indncinff  private  individuab  to  start  such  schools.  The  counties 
to  which  he  referred  were  :..^Cumberland,  Lancaster,  Somerset, 
Derby,  Devon,  Hants,  West  Biding  of  York,  Worcester,  Sussex, 
Beds,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Chester,  Wilts,  Bucks,  with  one  at 
Tadcaster,  and  at  Yalley^field  (Edinburgh).  All  these  counties 
would  have  their  institutions  regularly  recognised  after  they  had 
commenced,  but  some  said  the  Act  was  not  sufficient,  and,  as  the 
resolution  he  had  read  informed  him,  the  Committee  from  the 
Quarter  Sessions  had  found  that  no  statute  empowered  this  county 
to  appropriate  funds  for  such  a  purpose.  Man^  gentlemen  considered 
^t  a  great  failing  in  the  Act,  and  had  told  hun  that  the  Legislature 
oQght  to  have  empowered  counties  to  advance  funds  for  proper 
huildings.    He  could  only  express  his  own  opinion,  but  he  felt  very 
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strongly  indeed,  that  if  the  Legislature  had  empowered  the  count/ 
to  give  public  funds,   it  would  have  done  verj  much  injury  to  the 
cause  instead  of  profiting  it.    (Cheers.)    If  the  building  were  to  be 
established  out  of  county  funds,  it  must  be  entirely  under  public 
supervision,  and  the  managers  would  be  to  such  a  degree  servants  of 
the  county  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  succeed  in  it.    He  spoke 
strongly^  because  he  had  now  for  twenty-five  years  worked  pretty 
hard  as  a  Magistrate  ;  having  been,  as  he  believed,  for  a  greater 
part  of  that  time  on  Committees  in  his  own  county,  and  also  visitor 
to  the  Lunatic  A^/lum  and  Gaol ;  and  he  felt  by  no  means  ignorant 
of  the  work  of  a  county  servant*     He  could  work  easily  to  himself  in 
all  these  particular  offices,  but  he  felt  he  could  not  work  as  a  manager 
of  a  Reformatory  School   without  a  great  deal  more  freedom  than 
he  should  ask  as  a  Visiting  Magistrate  of  a  Gaol  or  Asylum.     (Hear.) 
As  a  servant  of  the  public  one  must  have  the  safety  of  the  public 
tied  by  a  certain  strictness  of  rule  which  would  cripple  so  entirely 
his  action  as  manager  of  a  Reformatory,  that  it  would  prevent  the 
greater  part  of  his  efficiency.     Therefore  he  must  give  it  simply  as 
his  own  opinion,  that  it  was  not  a  misfortune  but  a  great  happiness, 
that  no  statute  empowered  the  county  to  appropriate  funds  from  such 
a  purpose.  They  were  called  upon  to  find  funds  from  private  sources, 
and,  he  believed,  in  Warwickshire  they  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
that  respect,  knowing  that,  in  other  counties,  funds  had  been  raised 
so  readily  and  easily.    It  was  not  very  large  funds  which  would  be 
required.     Two  counties  he  was  acquainted  with  had  started  with 
the  intention  of  having  magnificent  establishments,  but  both,  on  con- 
sideration, changed  the  principle  and  had  gone  on  a  more  moderate 
scale,  which,  he  believed,  would  be  found  to  work  much  more  easily 
and  satisfactorily.     He  most  cordially  congratulated  them  that  they 
were  not  now  in  much  fear  of  a  repetition  of  the  great  misfortune 
which   befel  them   in  the  closing  of  Strettoiu     There  they  had  to 
depend  entirely  on  private  benevolence,  and,  when  that  slackened, 
they  could  not  carry  it  on.     Now,  however,  under  the  new  Act,  a 
comparatively  small  sum  would  enable  them  to  conduct  an  establish- 
ment of  the  kind.     It  might  be  of  interest  to  them  to  know  that  he 
had  just  been  through  the  accounts  of  their  own  school.    They  began 
with  considerable  trouble,  and  the  expenses  for  three  years  had  been 
about  j^l329.     Had  they  received  from  Government  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  pay,  in  respect  of  all  the   boys  educated  there^  their 
expenditure  would  only  have  been  £700.    The  £1329  included  the 
whole  expense  of  startmg  the  establishment,  and  they  had  now  ^2:300 
worth  of  stock  on  hand,  which  reduced  the  actual  loss  to  ;^400  for 
three  years ;  which,  consid^ing  that  they  had  thirty-two  boys,  and 
had  received  sixtyHodne  in  all,  and  onlv  one  been  charged  with  dis- 
honesty aflter  leaving  them,  presentea  no  gpround  for   complaint. 
(Cheers.) 

C.B.  Addbklkt,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  in  seconding  the  motion,  commenced 
by  referring  to  the  appointment,  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
of  a  Committee  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  a  Refor- 
matory, which  Committee  had  reported  that  they  had  no  legal  power 
to  carry  out  that  important  institution,  and  that  the  only  mode  hj 
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which  the  Court  could  do  it,  was  by  obtaining  a  Local  Act,   or 
what  wa«i  more  difficult,  a  General  Act,  which  would  be  permissive 
to  Warwickshire  to  avail  itself  of.     The  difficulties  of  obtaining  a 
Local  Act  were  seen  in  what  had  taken  place  with  reference  to  anew 
Gaol,  which  was  so  long  obstructed,  bj  being  involved  with  a  Local 
Act,  and  again,  it  was  not  destirable  to  have  one,  as  they  did  not  wish  to 
throw  the  establishment  of  thi&  institution  upon  the  county,  or  charge 
the  ratepayers  with  such  a  burthen,  if  they  were  unwilling  to  bear 
it ;  nor  did  he  think  it  would  grow  out  of  the  County  Bates,  as  well 
and  effectual ly,  as  if  supported  from  the  resources  of  voluntary  bene- 
volence. (Cheers.)  This  institution  meant  nothing  more  or  less  than 
to  supply  a  home  and  education  to  those  children,  whose  time  which 
ought  to  have  been  dedicated  to  education,  had  been  spent  in  t]ie 
corruption  of  home,  or  the  absence  of  any  home  at  all.     Private 
beneficence  was  more  likely  to  supply  the  kindness  and  sensibilities 
of  home  than  a  cast>iron  institution,  to  be  supported  by  the  public 
funds.    (Hear,  hear.)     A  General  Act  was  still  more  difficult  to 
obtain  than  a  local  one.     They  might  see  by  the  Education  Bills 
still  before  the  House,  started  this  year  by  one,  and  increased  with 
wonderful  velocity  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven,  that  where  an 
object  was  clearly  wished  for,  and  the  House  of  Commons  had  come 
to  a  conclusion  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  it,  yet  there  was  that 
facility  for  proposing  measures,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
fertility  of  invention  having  full  scope»  such  a  multiplication   of 
recipes  arose  as  obstructed  the  attainment  of  the  very  object  desired. 
The  coanty  had  one  legitimate  mode  of  obtaining  its  object,  which 
was,  as  the  Magistrates'  report  stated,  to  fall  back  upon  an  Act 
already  passed,  which  afforded  facilities  to  institutions  established  by 
private  funds.    Those  institutions  received  certificates  from  Govern- 
ment, and  having  done  so,  were  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  funds  of 
Oovemroent,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children  there.     As  Mr. 
Baker  had  so  clearly  said,  that  Act  gave  them  great  facilities«— «o 
great,  that  eight  institutions  had  already  been  certified,  though  the 
Act  had  only  been  passed  seven  months,  and  nine  other  county  insti- 
tutions were  on  their  way  to  be  certified  under  it.     A  large  supply 
from  private  benevolence  was,  however,  necessary  to  meet  tbe  pro- 
visoDs  of  the  Act.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Baker  had  alluded  to  an  amend. 
p*wt  of  that  Act,  which  he  (Mr.  A.)  was  about  to  introduce,  unless 
be  conid  induce  Government  to  do  so.     It  was  not  a  large  amend- 
inent  •  for  the  Act  had  worked  well,  bat  mainly  a  supplement,  on 
two  points :  first  an  alteration  in  tbe  nature  of  the  sentence  through 
^hich  the  children  were  sent  to  the  Reformatory,  making  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Reformatory  a  remission  of  punishment.   Those  chil- 
dren in  the  eyes  of  the  law  were  not  fully  to  blame,  but  the  victims 
of  neglect  and  want  of  education,  and  it  was  to  put  that  Keforma- 
^y  m  the  position  of  a  conditional  pardon  and  remission  of  sen. 
tence,  under  circumstances  In  which,  in  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trates, they  had  a  right  to  expect  a  retnission.     He  also  proposed 
^fetter  facilities,  and  a  more  compulsory  demand  for  payment,  for 
|n«  parents  who  were  able  to  pay  ;  that  they  should  not  be  relieved 
**y  the  mere  fact  of  their  children  going,  by  their  neglect,  into  these 
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Beformatories,  of  the  costs  of  their  maintenance.    (Hear,  hear.)    If 
the  parents  were  unahle  to  pay,  or  the  children  were  outcasts  in  the 
streets,  or  orphans,  then  the  State  stepped  in»  and  as  a  duty  to  those 
children,  undertook  the  care  of  their  education  and  muntenanoe. 
But  if  the  parents  were  able  to  pay — and  the  majority  of  them  were 
in  receipt  of  large  wages,  which  they  spent  in  vicious  self-indulgence, 
throwing  their  children  upon  the  streets,  to  plunder  and  live  as  they 
might — then  it  was  necessary  that  remedies  should  be  provided 
making  it  compulsory  upon  the  parents  to  pay  as  much  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  children,  as  it  would  cost  at  their  own  homes.     He 
was  glad  that  this  county  would  lose  no  time  in  waiting  for  an  Act 
even   though   they  had  to  spend  a  little  money  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  in  the  first  estsblishment  of  this  institution.     It  was  high 
time  to  do  so.     They  could  not,  as  patriots,  afford  to  lose  this  large 
class  of  children  to  the  State.     If  England,  limited  in  extent  and 
area,  would  carry  on  great  wars,  as  a  first-rate  natidn,  she  could 
not  afford,  year  after  year,  to  waste  these  resources  of  the  nurseries 
of  her  citizens,  only  consigning  them  to  crime  and  perdition,  and 
uselessness,  or  extend  the  aggravation  by  saying,  that  the  only  way 
to  treat  them  was  to  get  rid  of  them,  ana  to  send  them  to  distant 
colonies  to  get  th^m  out  of  sight.    As  patriots,  they  could  not  afiford 
to  lose  them  ;  but  there  was  a  much  higher  appeal  to  those  who  had 
a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  country — and  in  a 
free  state  every  one  had-^that  they  should  not  incur  the  blame  and 
responsibility  before  €k)d,  of  allowing  the  administration  of  the  law 
any  longer  to  consign  these  large  classes  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
to  a  criminal  course  of  life,  and  the  loss  of  their  future  destiny. 
(Loud  applause). 

The  Rev.  Sydhet  Titbner,  (Chaplain  and  Governor  of  the 
Philantropic  Farm  School,  Bed  Hill),  moved  the  fourth  resolution. 
He  said  that  he  felt  bound  to  attend  the  meeting  at  the  call  of  Mr. 
Adderlev,  whose  heartfelt  and  unselfish  services  in  the  ckuse  of 
Beformation  gave  him  a  right  to  enlist,  to  his  standard  levery  one, 
whom  he  thought  could  be  useful.  He  felt  too,  that  it  was  well  for 
those  who  were  labouring  in  the  different  fields  of  action,  where 
that  cause  was  on  its  trial,  to  meet  together — both  to  encourage  one 
another  by  their  sympathy  and  to  improve  by  a  comparison  of  their 
experience  ;  for  it  did  not  signify  wnat  difference  existed  in  their 
views,  because  Bed  Hill  did  not  coincide  with  Saltley,  or  that  with 
Hardwicke.  He  hoped  the  time  would  come  wiren  there  wotkld  be 
a  more  thorough  union  and  association  than  there  had  bitherto 
been,  and  that  ere  long  they  would  see  such  a  national  gatfaet^ng  as 
existed  in  France.  (Cheers).  In  one  point  of  viewheffltttkiathe 
could  say  something  in  the  way  of  encouragement,  an^l  this  miffht 
claim  the  attention  of  the  meetmg.  He  ^coukl  bear  unqoesi^oniSiIe 
testimony  to  the  success  of  R-eformatorr  agency.  The  Philaothropic 
School,  at  Bed  Hill,  had  been  opened  abont  six  years.  It  was  simply  a 
transfer  of  the  old  Philanthropic  School  in  London,  and  oofnni6n<>Bd 
work  upon  the  new  principle  of  agriculttiral  employment,  and  fanaily 
discipline.  It  began  with  17  inmates;  they  had  now  incireased  their 
number  there  to  200  ;  no  less  than  7^  lads  of  various  ages,  from 
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8  to  Id,  had  been  admitted_above  550  had  left.     Of  these,  320  had 
emigrated  to  different  British   Colonies*   such   as   Canada,   New 
Brunswick,  Australia,  See,     From  the  best  enquiry  he  could  make, 
as  to  the  550  lads  who  had  left  the  School,  he   thought  he  could 
coiucientiously  assert,  that  7  out  of  ever/  10  hiid  been  substantially 
reformed   an(t  moralized — that  instead   of  being   wasps   they  had 
bftcome  bees — instead  of  being  nuisances  and  dangers  to  society,  they 
bad   become  useful  contributors  to  its  welfare.     Some,   he  was 
thankfal  to  say,  had  taken  a  still  higher  position,  and  become  earnest 
and  consistent  Christians.     He  read  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  received  lately  from  a  young  man  who  had  been  nearly  five 
years  abroad,  and  had  thoroughly  established  himself  in  the  Colony 
he  went  to  ;  as  illustrating  how  right  and  religious  a  character  of 
mind  some  of  these  who  once  had  been  so  outc<ist  and  lost — had 
attained  to — **  Ton  have  no  conception  how  happy  I  felt  to  see  B.8. 
doing  so  well.    All  our  lads  cling  to  me  in  their  little  troubles,  and, 
I  think  it  no  more  than  my  duty  to  give  them  fatherly  advice,  for 
you  thought  it  no  trouble  to  direct  me,  and,  1  thank  God  for  having 
raised  up  such  a  friend  as  you,  for  it  was  you,  through  God's  bless- 
ing, that  made  a  man  of  me  both  temporal  and  spirituaL     Sir,  J 
shall  never  forget  your  kindness,  for  God  has  blessed  me  and  you 
also.     Sir,  it  is  my  wish  that  you  and  your  wife  offer  up  prayers  for 
me  to  God — for  your  prayers  have  been  heard  for  me.     *     *     *     * 
"  I  f(^l  very  sorry  to  hear  of  so  many  of  our  brave  countrymen  dying 
with  the  disease  m  this  great  war.    But,  however,  God  does  all  for 
the  beat.     My  heart  leaps  within  me  when  I  he^r  of  the  victories  of 
our  great  country.     I  regret  that  I  hav^  not  an  opportunity  of 
going  to  the  Crimea  to  share  in  my  country's  victories.     God  prosper 
the  empire." — The  writer  of  that  letter  was  noir  settled  in  one  of 
the  North  American  provinces,  where  from  sixty  jto  seventy  of  his 
former   companions  tn  Bed   Hill  were  also  engaged ;  and,  inde- 
pendently of  being  largely  engaged  in  basinessy  as  a  wheelwright, 
gave  bis  time,  kindness,  and  advice  to  his  friends*  and  had  become 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  circle.     The  reference  to  the  Crimea 
Aoired,  too,  that  he  had  not  forgotten  old  England.    Letters  like 
this,  and  he  had  many  of  them,  repaid  him  (Mr.  T.)  amply  for  many 
an  hour  of  toil  and  discouragement  and  anxiety,  and  showed  what 
could  be  done  by  anyone  who  would  only  make  it  their  motto  and 
rule-—'  whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might.* 
Fifteen  years  ago,  be  had  no  more  notion  of  being  a  Reformatory 
agent  then  of  flvinff  into  the  air,  being  then  engaged  in  the  clerical 
miniatrations  of  a  large  parish.     The  name  of  a  Chaplain  then  was 
not  particalarly  honourable.    OhapUios  of  gaols,  and  other  like- 
establishments,  were  looked  upon  as  persons  who  could  not  get 
anything  e)se  to  do,  and»  therefore,  took  refuge  in  these  quiet  seats 
of  action.     The  name  and  avocation  had  not  been  ennobled  by  a 
Clay,  or  a  Field,  or  an  Osborne,  coming  forward  to  show  how  glori- 
ous clerical  agency  might  prove,  even  when  not  employed  in  a  wide 
field,  to  produce  the  most  effectual  results.     Then  th^se  Chaplains 
were  not  looked  upon  as  very  distinguished  persons,  and  there  was 
not  much  in  such  a  situation  to  attract  a  man's  interest  and  ambition. 
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Then,  too,  the  juvenile  offender  was  considered  a  little  pest,  exceed- 
ingly proper  for  the  policeman  to  look  after,  and  the  Magistrate  to 
punish — as  something  which,  if  neglected  too  much,  gave  you  a  deal 
of  worry,  and  inflicted  a  deal  of  mischief,  and,  at  last,  by  one  of  the 
strang^est  things  in  the   world,  came  to  be  a  burglar,  a  coiner  or  a 
murderer.     (Hear,   hear.)     At  that  time  he   had   no    interest  or 
intention  of  undertaking  the   work  in   which  he   had  since   been 
engaged,  but  he  had  received  an  invitation   which,  as  a  call  of  duty, 
he  could  not  meet  with  a  refusal.     Since  then,  notwithstanding  the 
many  difficulties  in  his  way,  arising  from  the  harassing  which  he  had 
had  to  go  through — the  want  of  money — the  coolness  of  friends — the 
disapprobation  of  those  who  think  differently  from  you — the  want  of 
interest  and  sympathy — among  those  engaged  as  fellow  labourers 
with    yourself   in    the  practical  conversion   of  juvenile    offenders 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause) — much  bad  been  done  in  the  work,  and 
when  a  man  sat  quietly  down  he  might  derive  from  it  reflections  full 
of  the  most  substantial  comfort  and  happiness.    It  had  pleased  Qod's 
providence,   by  the  strength  of  His  grace,  to  make  him,  in  some 
remote  degree,  an  agent  and  instrument  of  success ;  and  here  be 
would  remark  that,  in  looking  at  the  result  of  the   Reformatory 
work,  they  must  not  measure  those  results  by  the  direct  conversion 
of  individuals — whether  at  the  rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent — 
but   recollect  that  every   individual   so  reformed,  if  he  had  not 
been  reformed,  would  have  been  a  centre  of  mischief  to  destroy  and 
corrupt,  while  his  reformation  made  him  a  centre  of  good  influence 
to  effect  and  ennoble  others.     (Cheers  )     He  had  been  requested  to 
move  the  fourth  resolution — *  That  children  may  not  only  be  so  com- 
mitted to   such   Reformatory,   but    may  be  received    also   under 
conditional  pardons  ;  and  that  such  children  as  may  not  have  incurred 
any  judicial  sentence  may  be  received  upon  payment  of  XI 2,  either 
by  their  parents  or  by  any  benevolent  person  in  their  behalf.* — 
That  resolution  was  in  effect  that  while  it  was  expedient  to  take 
children  from  paths  of  crime  against  their  will,  it  was  also  most 
advisable  to  invite  as  many  volunteers  as  could  be  got  to  leaven  the 
unwilling    and    careless    with    the  willing  and    earnest.     It   was 
absolutely  necessary   to  step   beyond  the   voluntary   class.    At  the 
Red  Hill  a  fourth  part  of  their  establishment  was  composed  of  those 
who  had  come  in  on  their  own  accord,  when  discharged  from  prison 
or  on  the  application  of  friends.     That  practically  worked  well,  bat 
they  must  not  allow  themselves  to  depend  on  that  agency  alone. 
The  volunteers  were  but  few  ;    whilst  those  whom  they  wanted  to 
enlist  were  the  many.     The  former  w^re  usually   those  who   had 
gone  far  in  criminal  courses  and  turned  from  them  after  they  had 
done  a  large  amount  of  mischief  and  injury  ;  and  were,  perbapa, 
driven  by  a  sense  of  destitution  and  despair,  to  adopt  a  totally 
different  mode  of  life.     They  did  not  want  a  man  to  be  thoroughly 
^ick  before  they  attempted  to  cure  him.     They  wanted  to  lay  hold 
of  him  while  in  a  comparatively  healthy  state,    before  mischief  to 
any  very  great  extent  had  been  committed.     It  was   folly   to  let 
thousands  become  diseased  while  they  tried  only  to  care  hundreds. 
I'hey  must  interfere  earlier  to  prevent  the  plague  from  spreading 
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^  sinking  so  deeply ;  still  the  more  they  received  of  those 

*ifuge  from  crime,  and  of  those  whom  the  relatives,  in 

'tural  duty  placed  in  the  school  for  cure— the  better. 

tld  lead  on  and  influence  the  conscript.     There 

hjt  if  their  discipline  was  the  right  sort,  as 

e  was  no  reason  because  they  were  indulgent 

volunteers  to  be  harsh  to  others  who  were 

unishment.     They  should  combine  the  two; 

hi  1st   encouraging  the  other.     Parents 

tldren  there  themselves ;  and  they  could 

V   means   enlist  the  parents*  natural 

r  '\  and  degraded  child ;  and  they  ou«/ht 

^  *s  feeling  and  bring  it  into  action. 

sue  that  course  from  a  sense  of 

.11  Hi's  welfare,  the  more  a  right  educa. 

wdid.     (Cheers.)    With  regard  to  the  expenses 

..  fie  wonld  content  himself  with  saving,  don*t  be  too 

..jat  you  are  going  to  do  it  very  cheap,     livery  institution 

'*  ^hich  he  had  yet  been  acquainted,  started  with  a  full  faith  in 

'^^^ical  management,  but  he  must  confess  that  their  anticipations 

,^re  jxQi  realised.     They  could  not  carry  on  the  treatment  of 

•J^ase  as  cheaply  as  of  health.     They  wanted  a  higher  and  more 

P^ved  sort  of  agency — a  roan  of  peculiar  qualities  and  powers, 

lif   ^^^^  '^  i^A"  could  be  readily  employed  in  every  department  of 

^»  and  find  success  in  so  many  avenues  and  ways  of  the  world,  that 

7  CqqIcI  not  get  him  to  engage  in  the  Befurmutory  work  unless 

^^ately  remunerated  ;  especially  if  he  had  to  provide  for  a  wife 

th  t  ^^^'y*     ^^  would  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact 

^  U*^^^  more  lasting  and  effectual  the  reformation  (as  in  the  case  of 

j^^l^  ^ftabled  to  go  abroad  and  commence  his  career  altogether  in 

jp^.  ^'t'cumstances)  the  more  expensive  his  training  and  industrial 

^-^^tion.     He  had  much  experience  in  the  system  of  apprenticing 

i}Qi|i  ^^om  Reformatory  schools  to  tailors  and  shoemakers,  and 

ii    /^  ^mall  working  tradesmen  in  London,  and  he  did  not  believe 

^IwX  in  ordinary  cases  the  results   would   be   found  satisfactory. 

Tue^f  must  not  be  disappointed  if  they  found  their  expenses  exceeding 

^ekt  calculations.     He  did  not  wish  to  discourage  them,  when  he 

8«id  that  they  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if,  instead  of  boys  costing 

tbem  £12  or  £13,  they  cost  nearer  £23,  £24,  or  £25.    At  Mettray 

the  cost  of  a  boy  was  £16  a  year,  but  then  living  in  France  did  not 

exceed  Is*  8d.  a  week  for  each  lad,  and  clothing  £2  a  year;  and  even 

there  they  could  not  manage  under  £16  a  year.     Although  Prison 

lospectors  looked  down  upon  their  dietary  at  Red  Hill,  and  Mr. 

Tumell  bad  compared  it,  without  praise,  with  that  of  workhouses, 

vefl  it  eost  them  something  like  5s.  per  week,  and  the  late  enormous 

frioea  of  provisions  had  made  a  great  difference  in  their  actual 

ttpCDies.     Whether  the  boy  cost  £20  or  £30  a  year,  or  £80  or  £90 

Huj  had  cent,  per  cent,  for  their  money  ;  for  after  all  the  point  to 

leep  in  view  was,  that  if  reformation  was  expensive  crime  was  much 

HOffrio.    That  the  boy  left  to  his  vicious  career  cost  three  or  four 

tt  nmch  as  he  would  have  done  in  the   most  expeasiye 
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<r  school,  and  that  his  reformation  and  non-reformation 
lot  only  affect  himself;  that  either  in  for  good  or  for  evil,  ha 
i  or  destrojed  acorea  besides  hinuetf.  (Cheers.) 
O.  Perkt,  Esq.,  her  Majesty's  Inspector  uf  Prisons,  seconded 
esolution.  After  ohservin^  that  he  felt  eiceedinglj  honoured 
.ving  been  selected  b;  the  Committee,  althongh  unconnected, 
pt  officially,  with  the  county,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  their 
eedings  ;  he  staled  that  he  had  always  looked  with  veneration 
le  county  of  Warwick  as  having  been  foremost  among  the 
ties  of  England  in  establishing  an  indnstrtal  BeformAUiry 
>ol  for  criminal  children  :  an  example  which  he  rejoiced  to  say, 
now  being  extensively  followed.  For  several  years  after  he  bad 
rtaken  the  daty  of  inspecting  prisons.  Magistrates  were  by  the 
existing  state  ofthe  law,  placed  under  the  sad  ncceosity  of 
nilting  children,  even  of  seven  years  and  upwards,  npon  charg«t 
krceny,  to  prison,  where  they  remained  for  weeks  and  moatha 
ting  trial.  Subsequent  legislation  bad  removed  that  neceuity, 
:be  Act  of  the  last  Session  had  at  length  put  it  into  the  paw«r 
Eigistrates  to  send  these  young  offenders  to  the  proper  place  for 
I — the  School,  Although  from  the  lateness  of  tne  hour,  he 
>re  to  detain  the  meeting  by  any  further  remarks  upon  the 
ution  which  had  already  been  sufficiently  explained,  he  thought 
:es&ary  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Adderltsy 
ive  to  obtaining  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  children  in  Reforma- 
t  from  their  parents.  The  meeting  should  understand  that  the 
:nt  law  gave  full  power  to  impose  that  charge  upon  thepkrenti  t 
s  only  the  machinery  for  recovering  it  that  required  improve- 
in  order  to  make  more  effuctual  that  part  ofthe  Act  which  he 
dered  to  be  of  the  greatest  pouible  value.  (Hear,  hear.) 
'e  have  given,  at  rntlier  consitierable  length,  the  adiJresses 
e  chief  speakers  of  the  Warwickshire  Reformatory  Meet- 
and  we  bave  adopted  this  coarse  as  we  consider  these 
ssses  coutain  the  fullest  and  best  arguments  in  aid  of  the 
rmatory  principle,  and  their  force  and  power  are  redoubled 
I  we  remember  that  they  are  the  well  considered  teachings 
ose  who  have,  in  these  Kingdoms,  devoted  much  time, 
gilt,  and  money  to  test  the  working  of  Reformatory  agency 
lecking  Juvenile  crime.  It  may  be  said  that  these  prin- 
3  and  [acta  for  the  truth  of  which  tlie  speakers  contended 
dinitted,  but  if  they  be  admitted,  we  reply,  they  are  like 
i  other  good,  and  wise,  and  holy  principles,  admitted — aod 
»ted  in  the  working.  These  principles  must  be  repeated 
I  nnd  again  ;  insl.mces  of  counties  and  of  cities  accepting, 
acting'  upon  them  must  be  recorded;  and  thus  the 
;ctiug  circumstances" — "dates,  names,  and  figuiea"  (in 
li  Sydney  Smith  declared  John  Bull  found  eveiytbing 
mvince  him]  being  supphed,  we  may,  through  the  hope 
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of  tlie  efiect  of  example,  expect  to  see  the  Eeformatory  principle 
accepted  by  the  most  stolid  of  oar  Corporations  or  the  most 
wrong-headed  of  our  Grand  Jnries. 

By  way  of  example,  we  shall  now  record  some  very  remark- 
able instances  of  the  complete  adoption  of  the  principle. 

lo  our  last  Record  we  inserted  most  able  speeches 
Bisde  by  members  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  at 
a  meeting  of  their  body  held  shortly  before  the  issuing  of  our 
March  number.  Since  that  period  the  advocates  of  lleforma- 
torieshave  not  been  idle:  a  Liverpool  Juvenile  Eeformatory 
Institation  has  been  formed,  and  from  a  circular,  dated  April 
Wrd,  1855,  and  kindly  sent  us  by  the  fiev.  Thomas  Carter, 
one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  we  gather  the  following 
particulars : — 

Patrons. 

The  Bight  Hoo.  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
The  Right  Hod.  the  Earl  of  Harrowbv, 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  EUesroere, 
The  Lord  Stanley,  M.P. 

Oeneral  Commitlee, 

The  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  Southern  Division  of  the  County 
of  Lancaster,  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the 
Borough  of  Liverpool, 

The  High  Sheriff  for  the  County, 

The  Mayor  for  liiverpool, 

The  Magistrates  for  the  Borough  of  Liverpool, 

The  Bevds.  the  Rectors  of  Liverpool, 

The  Cburchwardetu  of  the  Parish, 

The  Members  of  the  Town  Council, 

The  Chairman  of  the  Dock  Committee, 

The  Chairman  of  the  Shipowners'  Association, 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Borough  Goal, 

Thomas  Thornly,  Esa,  M.P.  Charles  H.  Langton,  Esq., 

Jonn  CroDper,  Esq^  John  Wybergh,  Jun.,  Esq., 

James  R.  Brougham,  Esq., 
S.  R.  Graves,  Esq., 
Rev.  Francis  Bishop, 
Edward  Heath,  Esq., 
Robert  Rankin,  Esq. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Arthur  Heywood,  Sons,  and  Co. 

Treasurer — Thomas  D.  Anderson,  Esq. 

Honorary  Secretaries  pro  tern. 
Rev.  Thomas  Carter  and  Joseph  Hubback,  Esq. 

Aiter  exphiiuing  the  provisions  of  the  Youthful  Offenders' 
^^ct,  the  circular  is  continued  thus : — 


y»Uiam  Gregson,  Esq., 
;«»uel  Martm,  Esq., 
5^tn  North,  Esq.. 
l^^  Cliut,  Esq.. 
''^lin  Aikin,  Esq., 
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ur  lata  lun«oled  fallow.towiuiiiBii,  Mr.  Ruakton,  ««•  the  fint 
«D  to  rouse  the  Btteotion  of  the  public  in  Liverpool  to  a  mbjcct 
niportaiit  to  the  credit  and  velFarf  of  the  town.  Hia  long  ei- 
ence  as  stipendiary  oagiiitrBte  gave  him  peculiar  facilities  for 
nii)^  a  Kound  juil^menl  upon  it.  and  added  extraordinary'  wei^^ht 
is  opinion  ;  and  it  ia  well  koonn  that  he  made  eierv  eiertiun  to 
lin  from  Parliament  those  powers  which  have  now  l>een  granted, 

which  he  conEidei*ed  itidiiipensible  for  ihe  successful  working  of 
lubtitutian  which  niiKht  he  formed  for  the  reception  and  refor- 
orjr  training  of  juvenile  delinijuents,  it  was  at  his  instance  that 
I'own  Council,  some  vears  ago,  voted  a  sum  of  nioue;  to  assist 
le  formation  of  a  Re'foruiatory  Institution  in  Liverpool.     The 

was  uot  at  that  time  carried  int(|  effect,  partlv  owing  to  tli« 
Ljult)  of  meeting  with  a  suituble  site,  hut  princi pull v  because  it  waa 
tliat  additional  li>gislalivc  powers  were  needed.  I'his  latter 
L'ultv  having  now  bceii  roinoied,  and  the  Town  Council  hating 
ed  a  sum  of  X2UU0  at  the  disposal  of  a  coumittee  formed  for 
purjiosc  of  e&rrving  out  the  plan,  it  is  proposed  ihikt  a  IWor- 
jr<j  be  tslabtikhed,  and  that  it  embrace  three  Institulious. 
ir^t,  as  peculiar!}'  applicable  to  Ihe  exigencies  of  this  borough  and 
.  a[id  as  proiniiiing  a  ready  means  of  s|>et!dilj'  and  u^efulTj'  em- 
ing  the  bois,  it  is  proposed  to  procure  a  hulk  or  block  ship  to  be 
red  in  the  river,  on  board  of  which  bojs  of  sufficient  age  aud 
iiise  mav  he  received  and  trained  fur  employ  men t  in  the  merchant 
ne  !ierv]ce  or  her  Majesty's  navy,  on  the  general  plan  adopted 
iie  Marine  Society  on  board  llieir  frigate  at  Woolwich.  X^i* 
osal  has  ftlreidj  been  favourably  entertained  by  the  Shipowners' 
iciation  ;  and  it  aiay  not  be  itaproper  to  slate  that  an  apolicatioD 
he  grant  of  a  superuuniery  frigate  has  already  been  made  to  the 
Is  of  the  Admiralty. 

'Condly,  as  many  hoys  will  be  too  young  for  snch  training,  and 
icaily  or  otherwise  uuftt  Air  ascafaring  life,  it  is  further  pro- 
d  that  an  loslltution.  fbr  boy*  sImU  be  established  on  shore  at  a 
inable  dtstajice  from  Livarpool — sufficiently  near  to  be  within 
access  for  supervision,  and  yet  sufficiently  remote  to  be  beyond 
lability  of  intrusion  of  the  friends  or  old  associates  of  the  boys. 
!  it  is  proposed  (as  following  the  best  existing  models)  to  locate 
>o;s  io  famihes  of  from  20  to  3Ui  and  to  leach  them  tailoring, 
ualcin^,  and  other  mechanical  trades,  and  also  to  train  them  ia 
■ultural  pursuita.     And, 

lirdly,  since  the  girls,  Ihou^ih  not  the  most  numerous,  are  cer- 
f  the  most  helpfcs  of  oar  criminal  population,  it  is  proposed 
rm  an  Institution  for  thsm  eieluiively.  This  may  be  nearer 
!  )  and  in  its  internal  management  the  assistance  of  ladies  maj 
'Ue  fie  (ally  tinploved. 

hen  the  va-l  amount  of  youthful  deslitlon  and  crime  with  which 
ireets  abound  is  cnnsiilered,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
sitj  fur  all  tJiese  is  equally  pressing  ;  nor  will  it  be  less  manifest 
a  vturk  of  such  magnilude,and  involving  matters  of  auch  dif- 
y,  cannot  be  carried  even  into  partial  effect  without  a  larg« 
^io^  of  pocuoiiiry  means  ut4  fwrsonat  u>.operation. 
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The  coDtribatioii  of  theTown  Comcil  baa  been  augmented  hy 
donations,  already  annonnced*  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  £1000, 
and  the  Executive  Gommtttee  thus  makes  known  it9  powers,  its 
views,  and  the  means  so  far  at  its  disposal,  in  the  contident  hope 
that  its  intentions  maj  meet  with  general  approval,  and  that  means 
will  be  supplied  for  their  full  and  early  development. 

DONATIONS    ALREADT   BECBIVBD. 

£ 

The  Town  Council  of  Liverpool 2000 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby 100 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere 10    0 

The  Mayor,  James  Aspinall  Tobin,  Esq 100    0 

William  Browne,  Esq.,  M.P 100 

Thomas  Berry  Horsfall,  Esq.  M.P 100 

Gilbert  Henderson,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Liverpool...     21 

Richard  Yaughan  Yates,  Esq 100 

Miss  Yates  and  Miss  J.  Ellen  Yates,  Farm(ield.....  lOO 

William  Rathbone.  Esq 100 

George  Holt,  Esq .««, 100 

William  Gregson,  Esq 100 

Thomac  D.  Anderson,  Hisq. /• 100 

James  Stitt,  Esq 50 

Froncis  A.  Hamilton,  Esq 50 

Jonathan  Williamson,  Esq 20 

Joseph  Hubback,  Esq 25 

Sundries  since,  about 200 

Berkshire  affords  the  second  proof  of  the  progress  of*  the 
Reforraalory  principle ;  and  distinguished  as  the  county  already 
is  by  the  possession  of  one  of  the  best  managed  and  most 
admirable  Prisons  in  the  universe^  it  is  now  about  to  estabUsk 
a  Reformatory  School,  on  plans  so  well  considered  and  so  rea- 
sonable, that  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  successful  and  satisfactory 
results  not  uu worthy  a  county  which  can  number  Heading 
Gaol  amongst  its  institutions. 

At  the  Berks'  Easter  Sessions  of  1855,  a  Committee  of 
Magistrates  was  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions,  and  to 
make  tlie  necessary  arrangements  for  establishing  a  county 
Beformatory,  and  at  the  Meeting  £190  were  subscribed  in 
sums  varying  from  £50  to  £10  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
beginning  of  May  additional  subscriptions  amounting  to  £195 
were  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee, 
held  oil  the  7th  of  April,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  : — 

*'  1st.— That  it  is  advisable  to  form  a  small  Establishment  in  the 
Countr,  under  the  more  immediate  superintendence  of  the  fiubscri- 
beri. 

2nd.^That  the  character  of  the  School   shall  be  that  of  cottage 
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accoiniDodalioiu-4>lain  and  t wmplai  trnth  aa  every  well-condocted 
labourer  way  he^e  to  Attain  for  DUDselfl  .Ml ' 

A  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  inspect  a  property  at  Shinfieldy 
witb  a  view  to  its  purchase ;  and  to  prepare  a  scneme  for  the  School, 
in  accordmnce  with  tfaesEbote  vtsolotMnsi  aadtoTeport  the  probable 
amount  of  expenoe  whkfar  will  be  aeededto  .start  jlnd  earvy  oo  tke 
School. 

At  the  Adjourned  Heeting  of  the  Oommittee,  held  April  2 1st* 
the  following  report  of  the  Sub-committee  was  read  and  adopted: 

/The  s^b-committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  proposed  site  at 
Shin^eld,  and  to  draw  tip  a  scheme  for  a  BdfoHnatory  School, 
report  as  follb'ws  :— Tti^  have  gone  over  the  land  and  building 
proposed  to  be  pwrohase^  ^hicb  were  origfilally  the  workhouse  of 
Shinfieldparisht  andthfy  Bad  that  in  many  respects  the^  are  very 
desin^^leTpr  tne  purpose.  There  is  sufficient  room  for  Iwb  married 
men  a^  supeHnfendents,  and  ifrom  35  to  40  boys.  They  have  availed 
themselves  of  Mthe  service  of  Mr.  OIlic^,  the'^nrteyor,  who  pro* 
oeimees  thef  Walls  and^roof  to  be  iouna^  but  certain  alter^ons 
nejoessary*  fhere^  is  a  well  of  good  wat^r  actjotning  the  h9use  i  $h» 
land*  about  ^^  acres*  appeared  to  be  good  garden  ground ;  and  the 
locality  is  stated  to  be  decidedly  healthy.  The  property  belongs  to 
the  Kev;  O.'  Htilme,  ai^dlis  about  a  mile  distant  from  tbeneW  OhuVt^L 
atClrizely.  Thdy  alf^  find  that  there  is  a  larger  extent  of  land 
adjoining,  which  may  be  secured  herea^r.  when  reouired.  They 
thpref)pre  recommend  that  the  premises  be  purchased  for  the  school. 
The  only  difficulty  which  the  committee  had  was  with  reference  to 
the  drkiniiige  <it  th6  flood  'waters  i  but  they  have  satisfied  themselves 
thatrthrs  evil  wns  caused,  n6t  bv  the  want  of  fsll,  bat  from  this  Want 
of, an  effectual  dfain  into  the  lower  level.  They  recommend  that 
the  west  win^  of  the  building  be  immediately  fitted  for  the  residence 
of  the  Superintendent,  who  should  be  a  married  mail,  and  with  his 
wife  have  the  sole  charge  of  the  boys.  They  have  treason  to  believe 
that  for  14s.  a  week,  and  rations,  the  services  of  such  a  person  may 
be  secured.  They  propose  that  one  half  of  the  centre  of  the  honse 
be  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  first  instalment  of  boys,  by  removing 
an  intermediate  floor,  which  will  secure  an  airy  day-rbooi  itnd 
sleeping  room  ;  leaving  the  other  half  to  be  dealt  Wi^hiii  tHe.s4xn^ 
way,  as  occasion  mav  rdquire.  The  outlay  for  the  above  and  some 
smaller  alterations  of  the  offices  they  estimate  at  £100.  They  find 
from  the  experience  of  all  Reformatory  Schools,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  with  a  vei*y  small  number  of  boys,  increasing  them  only  as 
an  improved  tone  and  feeling  can  be  secured  among  them  ;  so  that 
they  have  reason  to  believe  the  arrangements  above  reconttnended 
would  be  sufficient  for  this  year,  and  there  would  be  labour  enough 
fof  the  boys  i;i  clearing  away  rubb^h,  getting  the  land  and  fences  in 
order,  and  in  draining  and  making  the  necessary  preparations  for 
increasing  the  number  next  Summer.  The  expenses  of  the  present 
year,  as  far  as  they  can  calculate  them,  will  be 

l^or  purchase  of  house,  &c.^  about.. £400 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  ditto 100 

For  fixtures*  fiuruiture,  topl^  ., ..,...., ^.        100 

£600 


> 
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One  year's  aaisry  of>  Svp^rlqtandcail  ..4.^ ••»««• »•• 

One  ditto  keep  of  the  boyfl*^««.^«..*b^ii*.  •••••*•«•  •...^•.» 


^736 
Of  tlii«  •am  the  nuuntenftnce  ef  the  boys  will  be  repaid  by  Qoveri»- 
mciites  soon  as  the  sehool  is  eertified»  And  they  estimaite  that  a 
farther  som  of  X300  will  be  required  next  year  for  additionid 
fnrmtare  and  sheratkms  bsfore  the  foU  eoaplement  of  boys  caa  be 
admitted.' " 

II  will  be  observed  tbat  the  plan  here  suggested  is  that  which 
Mr.  Baker  haa  bo  sacoemvdy  and  eeer^ically  carried  oat  in 
his  Farm  School^  at  Hardwicjre.*  Berkv^  however/ is  not  the 
only  district  resolved  to  adopt  Mr.  Baket's  school  a*  the 
model ;  at  the  Leicesleishire  Easter  Sessions  the  Rev.  Henry 
Wood,  in  adverting  to  the  evil^  of  Gaol  association  observed,  in 
his  Beporty  as  Chaplaiu  to  the  eottnty  Prison  i— •^^  I  would  also 
call  the  attention  c^  the  mafgistrates  to  thefact,  that  during  the 
quarter  there  has  been  a  daily  average  of  fourteen  male 
javeniles  and  four  female.  These  boys  are  fearfully  eon^ 
taminated  by  the  present  system^  and  many  of  them  might 
have  been  restored  improved  to  soeiety^hstd  thev  bean  plaoed  nH" 
dcr  better  influences  :*  and  with  these  fects  Dcfdre  theiri,  the 
justices  received  and  adopted  tlie  foUowing  Report,  which  we 
copy  from  Tie  Leiceater  Ckronicle  of  Saturday^  April  7  th ;— « 

''The  Committee  appointed  aithe  last  Sessions  to  enquire  into  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  Beformatories»  certified  or  in  progress, 
the  modes  of  obtaining  admission  thereto,  and  into  any  other  matters 
connected  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  17th  and  I6th  Victoria, 
cap  86,  for  the  better  care  and  reformation  of  youthful  offenders, 
report. 

That  at  their  first  meeting,  the  verj  kind  and  liberal  offer  fk-om 
Lady  Noel  Byron,  of  a  house  and  twelve  acres  of  land,  at  Pecldeton, 
rent  free,  with  other  advantages,  was  communicated  to  them,  and 
after  expressing  their  grateful  thanlcs  to  her  ladyship,  it  was  resolved 
to  request  the  High  Sheriff  to  call  a  County  Meeting  to  considcfr 
and  promote  the  formation  of  a  Reformatory  on  the  premises  so 
offered. 

The  proceedings  of  that  meeting  are  before  the  county^  The 
committee  there  named  have  opened  a  subscription^  have  appointed 
three  of  their  number— Henry  Townsend,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  (5.  fi*. 
Bruxner,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Wood,  managers  for  the  year,  and 
requested  them  to  proceed  to  form  and  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
Institution. 

These  gentlemen  have  received  possession  of  the  premises,  M-fth 
some  additional  arable  land  (the  12  acres  being  in  grass),  and  are 

^ —  —    -     —  —  -»    —  -      ■  ^— — < — - 

*  For  some  account  of  this  School,  dbe  ante.  Art.  IX. 
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proceeding  with  their  arraMremeiits.  One  of  their  number  has 
visited  the  BeformatorjF  at  Hardwiok,  established  by  Mr.  Baker. 
who  kindly  attended  our  county  meeting  to  afford  us  information  on 
the  subject,  and  an  officer  from  the  Borough  Gaol,  conversant  with 
farming,  has  been  engaged  as  superintendent,  and  is  about  to 
proceed  to  the  Hardwicke  establishment  for  instmctiony  so  that  it  is 
hoped  in  a  short  time  to  have  our  institution  at  Peekleton  ready  to 
o£f^r  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  inspection  and  certiiieatton  ;  at*ter 
which,  it  will  be  announced  to  be  open  for  the  reception  of  such 
juvenile  offenders  as  the  Courts  or  the  Mi^strates  in  Petty  Sessions 
are  empowered  to  commit  to  it,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  In 
the  meantime,  the  following  Institutions,  we  find,  are  certified, 
and  the  reports  received  of  them  are  very  satisfactory.  Many 
others  are  in  progress/' 

FOR   BOYS. 

1.  Saltley,  near  Birmingham,  for 28 

2.  Hardwicke,  near  Gloucester,  for 34 

3.  Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  for  36 

4.  Stoke,  near  Broomsgrove,  for 22 

FOB   GIRLS. 

5.  The  Red  Lodge,  at  Bristol,  for 16 

6.  The  Birmingham  Girls'  Reformatory 6 

All  these  are  under  the  inspection  and  charge  of  J.  G.  Perry, 
Esq.,  Westbourne-street,  London,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining 
admission  to  them  is  to  apply  to  that  gentleman ;  but  at  present,  the 
Committee  are  informed,  that  no  vacancies  exist. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Leicester  Bench  of  Petty  Sessions  has  prepared 
forms  for  convictions  and  commitments,  under  the  Act,  which  are 
presented  with  this  report. 

Should  cases  occur  which  the  Magistrates  may  desire  to  conkmit 
to  any  of  these  Reformatories,  where  there  has  not  been  time  for  any 
previous  arrangement  for  their  admission,  it  is  recommended  that 
sentence  be  deferred  until  communication  with  Mr.  Perry  may  be  had. 

Full  information  has  not  vet  been  obtained  as  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding  under  the  6th  section  of  the  Act,  for  compelling  parents 
or  8tep*parents  to  support  the  juvenile  offenders  whilst  in  the 
Reformatory. 

The  Committee  beg  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  of  advantage  for 
the  Court  to  consider  and  express  its  opinion  as  to  the  description 
of  offenders  in  whose  cases  these  Reformatories  may  be  most 
beneficially  employed. 

The  immediate  object  being  to  reduce  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
number  of  boys  already  engaged  in  depredation  and  crime,  and  the 
most  active  in  corrupting  others  and  seducing  them  into  their  ranks, 
it  would  appear  advisable  at  first,  rather  to  look  to  disposing  of  this 
class  than  to  those  who,  although  as  yet  almost  uncorrupte<l,  may 
have  fallen  for  the  first  time  into  some  slight  offence,  which  may  be 
met  sufficiently  by  a  short  separate  confinement  in  our  County  Prison, 
where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  evil  society  and 
example. 

There  may  probably  be  many,  who  may,  as  yet,  have  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  the  cliarges  of  vagrancy  or  slight  offences*  who, 
from  parental  neglect,  or  even  encouragement  to  crime,  may  be  more 
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active  In  eomipting  others  than  some  who  may  only  just  be  entering 
apon  evil  courses,  and  whonny  therefore,  it  may  appear  more  easy  to 
arrest  in  their  downward  career  and  to  reform.  Although  the  first 
impulse  may  be  to  rescue  this  latter  class,  yet  it  may  be  more 
expedient,  with  a  view  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  corruption  Jirst  to 
remoTe  the  former  from  their  opportunities  of  doings  mischief. 
From  the  information  received,  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  removing 
the  worst  and  most  hardened  of  the  juvenile  oifenders  from  a  district 
or  a  town,  has  been  to  reduce  the  amount  of  juvenile  crime  to  a 
degree  far  beyond  expectation  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  these  worst  when 
brought  under  favourable  circumstances,  are  not  the  most  difficult 
to  reform. 

It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  fully  understood,  that  whatever 
funds  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  the  Institution,  must  be. 
raised  by  private  contribution,  and  that  no  charges  will  be  made 
upon  the  County  Rate. 

The  Committee  would,  therefore,  urge  upon  all  those  who  are 
favourably  disposed  towards  this  undertaking,  the  necessity  of  their 
speedy  and  effectual  aid,  either  in  the  way  of  donation  Or  annual 
subscription. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

J.  D.  BcRHABT,  Chairman." 

Thus  far  we  liave  had  to  record  successes ;  bat,  we  regret  to 
add,  the  admirable  institution  of  ^Irich  Mr.  Nash  is  Manager 
has  not  bceu  supported  as  extensively  as  its  admitted  merit 
deserves ;  it  was  ;>tated  at  a  Mtieting  held  a  few  weeks  since, 
in  Willises  Rooms,  that  the  institution  was  verging  on  bank- 
ruptcy. Our  readers  are  well  aware  of  the  great  benefits 
conferred  by  this  Reformatory,  and  if  Mr.  Nash  be  not 
seconded  in  bis  efforts  tlie  country  will  have  to  lament,  too 
late^  a  failure  more  pitiable  than  that  of  Stretton-on^Dunsmore. 

In  our  last  Record  we  inserted  the  Report  adopted  by  a 
Meeting  of  Justices,  held  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Beformatory  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire :  but  this 
project  has  been,  we  regret  to  learn,  abandoned.  However,  a 
gentleman  of  fortunej  and  station  in  the  county » £.  B.  Wheatley^ 
Ksq.,  A.M.  of  Cote  Wall,  Mirfield,  has  nobly  resolved  that 
Yorkshire  shall  not  be  out-done  in  philanthropy  by  Oloticester- 
shire,  and  that  Hardwick  shall  have  a  worthy  rival.  Writing 
to  us  of  Mr.  Wheatiey  an  esteemed  friend  observes : — 

"The  West  Riding  j^an  for  establishing  Reformatories 
having  failed,  he  is  now  preparing  the  requisite  buildings  for 
receiving  five  and  twenty  in  a  private  establishment :  he  is 
also  going  to  make  a  Reformatory  tour  through  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  North  of  Germany." 

Urged  by  the  admirable  lecture  on  Mettray,   delivered  in 
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1 8&4,  Wore  the  Leecle  ^I(VSo[Mml  Institnte,  by  bis  friend, 
Mr.  Bobert  Hall,  Recorder  cfT  Dondaster,  (and  to  which  he 
pays  a  tribute  of  praise  not  less  graceful  than  deserved)  Mr. 
Wheatley  risitfid  McttrAy  in  tlie  month  of  December,  1S5^, 
nnd  in  the  early  mnntfasrof  the  present  year  he  inspected  Mr. 
Baku's  School  at  Hardwickei  and  a  fev  weeks  ago  be  de- 
livered a  lecture  (»iiice  pnbliRheJ,  and  entitled  A  Fistt  to 
Mettray,)  before  the  Dewsbnry  Parochial  Reading  Society. 

Our  readers  are  fully  acqaainted  with  the  history  of  M^tray, 
and  of  its  system,  therefore  we  shall  not  extract  this  portion  of 
Mr.  Wheatley's  Lecture,  but  shall  insert  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  M.  Demetz,  and  of  his  "  other-self,"  M.  Blansbard : — 

LesTiDK  London  at  II  a.m.  on  Hooday  December  11th,  and 
-resting  afsir  hours  at  Paris  I  arrived  at  Mettra;  at  3  on  Tuesday 
a^moon. 

Mr.  Hall  bad  hindl?  written,  to  tell  H.  De  Mets  that  I  wu 
coming,  and  I  at  once  made  my  way  to  bis  bouse,  and  was  rery  eor- 
dially  received  by  him. 

There  is  little  m  H.  De  Meti's  appeu-ance  to  indicate  the  remark- 
able man  hs  is,  exNpt  the  high  forehead  and  dark  eje  eipressive  of 
•trong  feeling,  and  in  his  dress,  only  the  morsel  of  red  riband  iu  the 
coat  which  marks  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 

Finding  that  ni;  time  was  limited,  he  immediately  sent  flor  M. 
'Blansharft  to  show  me  what  I  could  see  before  it  was  dark.  M. 
Blansbard  is  his  liestanaat  colonel  so  to  speak,   npon   vbom— 


De   Mata   being  probably  the  highest  authority  m  Europe  on  ques- 

"'Ma  kind,  isso  ol^ten  called  away  to  superintend  the  forma- 

*  Institations  and  the  like,  the  actual  management  of  the 


colon;,  in  a  great  measure,  deTolrea. 

1  had  heard  much  of  M.  Blanshard  from  Mr.  Hall,  but  I  ooofiBai 
■I  was  a  littJe  surprised  at  the  appearance  which  presented  itself  to 
Rie;  afgure  in  a  sort  of  blue  military  uniform,  covered  bj  ac^mtc, 
a  loose  coat  with  a  hood  behind — the  feet  protected  from  the  wet 
which  prevailed,  by  sabots,  tbe  French  wooden  shoes,  and  the  head 
by  a  sort  of  broad  brinira«d  wide  awake  hat,  which  seems  the  regu- 
lation head  piece  of  the  offlcera  of  the  colony  ;  and  a  face  covered 
with  beard  aqd  moustaches,  enoog-h  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  the  preseut  bury  movemeot,  which  threatens  to  annihilate 
the  trade  in  razors,  and  seriously  to  damage  the  prospects  of  soap- 

Howerer,  I  soon  found  that  this,  to  an  KuKiish  eye,  somewhat 
singular  exterior  covered  a  heart  full  of  the  m|lk  of  human  kindneaa, 
and  the  mind  of  a  well  informed  maaviA  a  careful  student  of  bvmaa 
on  of  qualities  not  often  found  toge- 
cert«n  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Both 
ivith  the  boys  of  low  moral  tone,  bat 
t  UDDaturally  sharpeued.  ShrewdnaM 
niods  trwnM  often  to  all  the  arts  of 
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daoeit,  while  a  certun  debtee  of  antboi^Miii  is  required  to  win  sym- 
path  J,  and  carrj  a  man  tnroufh  a  laborious  work. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  M.  De  Metz  introdttced  as  his  * 'other 
aelf." 

Tlie  next  passage  shows  tiie  e&ct  of  ^j^forinator;  training : — 

We  returned  to  the  great  court>  which  how  {iresenteci  a  busy 

scene.  ^  It  was  five  o'cloek  ;  the  time  fpr  industrial  oocupation  was 

oyer,  and  the  boys  were  going,  to  work  in  school.    Bovs  were  issuing 

from  aU  the  workshops  and  coming  in  gangs  from  the  farm  yard. 

£ach  betook  himself  to  a  covered  shed,  which  extends  between  every 

two  honsesi  and  forms  a  place  for  play  and  gathering,  to  the  bovs  of 

one  family.  There,  all  who  belcmged  to  one  family  formed  in  military 

line  and  were  called  over  by  the  chef*— the  officer  at  the  head  of  the 

family. 

Wfcile  this  was  going  on,  a  boy  came  running  up  to  M.,  Blanshard 
with  eager  countenance,  evidently  asking  some  favour;  which  M. 
Blanshard,  after  a  few  words  of  kindly  conversation,  granted*  Not 
catching  what  was  said^I  asked  K.  B.  when  he  was  gom,  jthet  boy's 
request,  . 

'<  There  is  a  place  of  a  haircutter  vacant,  and  he  wishes  to  haveit. 
What  advantf^  will  he  get  by  that  ?       . 

**  None,  it  is  a  coitYftBt  ha  will  have  to  cut  other  boys*  hair  in  his. 
own  play  time/' 

Those  who  have  looked  into  the  early  history  of  tlie  Freoeh  Be* 
f  olotion,  may  remember  the  odium  attached  at  that  time  to  that 
word  09RTSS1  which  is  in  plain  English,  work  without  waees;.  pgid 
was  then  applied  to  those  burdens  of  forced  labour^  which  contri- 
buted with  other  abuaesj  to  bring  about  that  terrible  outburst:  of 
.  pent-up  human  passions*  -    ■     >    <  ..  '     ,     . 

Bat  now  ho^  different !  H^re  was  a  boy  seeking  a  ooryee*  And 
why  ?  Because  he  had  learnt  the  lesson,  yfhioh  .it  is  one  i;hief  object 
with  thte  directors  of  Mettray  to  instil  into  these  po^  ladsi  that  Ubour 
dishonourable,  that  to  Ubour  for  others  in  however  bumble  a  sphere 
is  noble.  The  boy's  eager  look  shewed  how.  well  he  had  learnt  the 
lesson.  .'.,■.,.,..... 

We  now  Bave  the  fdllbwingb^utiful  description  of  a  most 
affecting  scei^;—     ..  *     .    t.;M      .. 

This  mpmfng,,  tljehoysof  one  familj<,  instead  of 'breaking  up  to 
their  Sftitent  trades,  formed  as  usual  and  tnarched  off  with  their 
chef  to  the  shed  Attached  to  their  hoUse,  A  boy  belonging  to  that 
family  bad  lately  died,  and  was  Just  going  to  be  buried.  I  watched 
the  preparations  for  the  funeral  with  j^e^t  Interest ;  for  I  had  read 
in  the  published  accounts  of  the  Institatidn;  of  the' striking  and  salu- 
tary effect  which  #as  nrdduce'd  art  th^  minds  of  the  boys,  by  the 
ftolemh  ind  refibectful  Vav  ih  which  the  fiixiBtk\  of  the  first  who  died 
here,  wM  conducted  The  observation  6f  >rie  of  them,  when  he 
got  bac^  to  the  inifirmary  after  witnessirfg  the  funeral  of -his  coiprade 
was,  '*  well  we  are  something  after  all — in  the  prisons  when  any  of 
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us  died,  they  used  to  throw  his  body  into  a  hole  with  quicic  1ime» 
like  carrion.*' 

The  wise  directors  of  Mettray  saw  from  the  first,  the  importance 
of  creating  and  fostering  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  that  sense  of  self 
respect,  without  which  there  can  be  little  respect  for  others ;  and 
as  one  means  thereto,  took  care  that  the  burial  of  their  dead  should 
be  conducted  with  decent  solemnity. 

The  funeral  of  a  boy  who  has  died  is  attended  by  all  the  family  to 
which  he  belonged,  by  the  elder  brothers  of  all  the  other  families, 
and  by  such  of  those  who  were  in  the  infirmary  with  him  as  are  well 
enough ;  and  it  is  the  constant  duty  of  the  elder  brothers  of  his 
family  to  trim  the  turf  upon  his  grave. 

This  morning  the  boys  stood  waiting  in  two  lines  in  solemn  silence, 
under  their  shed.  Presently  the  elder  brothers  appeared  carrying  a 
simple  wooden  shell,  to  a  room  near  the  chapel  where  the  dead  are 
laid,  and  shortly  after  reappeared  carrying  the  coffin  on  a  bier  cov- 
ered with  a  pall,  and  placed  it  between  the  line  of  boys.  Again  we 
waited,  until  from  the  chapel  appeared  the  chaplain  witn  three 
singers,  and  two  boys  bearing  the  usual  insignia  of  Roman  Catholic 
vvorihip. 

A  short  service  was  said  over  the  corpse  as  it  stood,  and  then  a 
procession  was  formed  ;  the  brass  band  which  was  in  attendance 
sounded  a  solemn  march ;  the  bell  tolled  from  the  tower  ;  and  the 
whole  moved  in  order  into  the  chapel,  the  head  of  the  family  fol- 
lowing the  bier  as  chief  mourner.  Here  a  longer  service  was  said, 
the  bell  still  tolling  at  intervals,  and  then  the  procession  was  again 
formed  in  order  as  before,  joined  by  some  of  tne  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  moved  through  the  farm  yard  to  the  cemetry. 

This  is  the  most  ornamented  spot,  as  M.  Blanshard  observed  to  me. 
about  the  colony  ;  carefully  enclosed  and  planted  with  tall  cypresses 
and  weeping  willows. 

After  observing  upon  the  difference  between  the  Barial 
Service  of  the  Protestant  and  Roraaij  Catholic  churches,  Mr. 
Wheatley  proceeds  thus  : — 

The  concluding  part  of  the  ceremony  was  interesting.  The 
chaplain  shed,  from  the  instrument  used  for  the  purpose,  a  few  drops 
of  consecrated  water  into  the  grave,  then  handed  it  to  one  of  the 
singers  who  did  the  same,  and  then  passed  away  from  the  grave ; 
then  the  Sisters  in  their  turn — then  M.  Blanshard^  and  so  on  to  the 
boys,  each  in  turn  sprinkling  a  few  farewell  drops  on  the  coffin  of 
the  dead.  And  I  thought  it  right  to  show  those  boys,  that  one  of  a 
nation  once  hostile,  but  now  happily  allied  to  their  own ;  yet  still  one 
of  a  faith  widely  different  from  theirs,  was  not  unwilling  to  join  in 
paying  the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of  the  number,  and  to 
recognise  in  that  cold  clay,  the  remains  of  a  brother  for  whom  Christ 
died—a  corruptible  which  must  one  day  put  on  incorruption —  a 
mortal  which  must  put  on  immortality,  for  an  eternity  of  weal  or 
of  woe. 
JQttpng  away  from  the  grave,  and  watching,  awhile,  the  boys 
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pusiD^  on  one  by  one,  M.  BUnshard  pointed  out  to  me  among  the 
neat  nmple  flvaves  of  the  boye,  one  somewhat  more  adorned,-— the 
grave  of  M.  Ue  Gonrteilles*  the  joint  worker  with  M.  De  Metz  in 
the  original  establishment  of  the  colony. 

The  story  of  M.  De  Courteilles's  end  is  so  toachiiig,  and  so  suit- 
able a  conclusion  to  the  scene  I  have  just  been  trying  to  describe, 
that  Tou  will  I  think  forgive  me  for  alluding  to  it.  It  is  shortly 
told  m  two  notes  to  Mr.  Hall's  pamphlet. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  in  describing  the  great  school  room, 
that  at  the  end  there  is  a  bust  of  M.  De  Gourteilles,  with  a  few  words 
in  French  inscribed  under  it,  which  were  found  in  his  will,  to 
this  effect — **  With  them  have  I  lived"  i.e.  the  boys,  ''with  them 
I  die,  and  with  them  rise  again."  A  more  simple  yet  striking 
expression,  at  once  of  Christian  faith,  hope  and  charity,  I  do  not 
remember.  Of  charity,  that  he  (the  noble  and  the  soldier)  should  have 
chosen  to  spend  his  declining  days  with  these  poor  outcasts  of  society, 
for  the  love  of  Him  who  left  his  glory  ana  the  choirs  of  blessed 
spirits — ^the  ninety  and  nine  that  went  not  a8tray,»-and  came  into 
tne  wilderness  of  this  world  to  seek  the  one  lost  sheep,  mankind ;  the 
Great  Physician  who  came  not  to  the  whole,  but  to  the  sick,  and 
who  submitted  to  be  called  the  *^  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners." 
Of  faith»  in  the  power  of  God*s  good  spirit,  acting  through  the  means 
of  Christian  education,  to  raise  these  dry  bones  to  life,  and  draw 
forth  from  such  wild  and  barren  stocks,  the  fair  fruits  of  a  christian 
life.  Of  hope,  that  could  look  forward,  as  the  sure  conclusion  of 
snch  a  life  in  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  that  they  should  share 
together  a  blissful  resurrection. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  M.  De  Courteilles  did  live  with  these 
boys— I  must  tell  how  the  first  of  his  wishes,  that  he  might  die  with 
them,  was  fulfilled. 

He  had  been  attending  the  bed  side  of  a  youth  who  had  up  to  that 
time  shown  singular  hardness  and  impenitency,  untouched  by  the 
softening  hand  of  sickness.  This  boy  had»  on  that  occasiou-  first 
begun  to  show  symptoms  of  velenting  and  of  penitence.  M.  De 
Courteilles  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  went  to  seek  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons by  the  famous  preacher  Lacordaire,  and  to  find  in  it  a  striking 
pissage,  describing  how  the  stoniest  heart  sometimes  is  suddenly 
foond  to  give  way,  touched  and  broken  by  an  unseen  but  Almighty 
hand,  like  the  image  in  Nebuchadnezsar's  dream.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  pointing  out  the  passage  to  some  of  his  friends,  when  the  book 
suddenlv  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  was  dead. 

^AwniUy  sudden"  the  world  calls  such  an  end  ;  but  to  the  eye  of 
faith  it  most  seem  a  blessed  and  atrikipg  fulfilment  of  his  wish  to  die 
with  these  bovs ;  his  last  hour  spent  in  minist^ering  to  their  wants  of 
body  and  souT;  l^is  last  act,  that  of  the  faithful  shepherd  calling  his 
friends  and  neighbours  together,  to  r^oice  with  him  for  the  recovery 
of  the  sheep  that  was  lost,r-^&^£>  ^^  ^^^  ^^^y  moment  of  his  deatn 
thejoy  of  the  angels  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth. 

what  man  might  do  towards  the  fulfilment  of  his  last  wish,  '*  that 
he  might  rise  again  with  them,*'  in  the  place  of  his  burial  is  done,  for  he 
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lie*  unitUt  the  grftvu  of  tjw  boyit  beneatii  the  tall  cjpreiMs,  in  th« 
cemeter;  at  Mettray. 

Aod  if  we  look  to  that  day  to  which  he  looked  forward,  and  to 
irhich  our  thoughts  most  naturallf  revert  aa  we  itand  b;  ao  open 
grave — that  great  da;  vhea  those  gravei  again  shall  open,  and  the 
dead,  great  and  small — the  teacher,  and  the  taught,  shall  stand  before 
God;  to  whom  we  may  aak  will  those  words,  which  we  know  on  the 
highest  authority  will  then  be  spoken,  be  more  exactly  applicable 
than  to  that  good  man  and  to  such  at  be,  those  words  which  He  who 
then  shall  sit  on  the  great  white  throne,  will  say  to  then  on  hia 
right  hand,  "  I  waa  a  stranger  and  je  took  me  in,  naked,  and  ye 
clothed  rae,  I  was  sick,  and  ;e  visited  me,  in  prison,  and  ;e  came 
untomir — for  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  leaatof  Uteae  mj 
brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 

Knowing,  as  the  reader  now  does,  the  kind  of  man  Mr. 
Wheatiey  is,  he  can  the  better  understand  the  following 
article,  extracted  from  Tie  Leed*  Mercury  of  April  22lh. 
"REFOEMATORY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  WEST  RIDING. 
The  manner  in  which  this  anbjeet  has  hitherto  been  dealt  with 
seems  somewhat  unfortunate,  and  illustrates  the  necessity  for  special 
wisdom  in  the  first  step  of  any  course  of  policy.  In  Norember  last, 
a  meeting  of  West  Riding  magistrates  was  convened  at  Wakefiold, 
■  to  consider  the  Act  recently  passed  '  for  the  better  care  and  refor- 
mation of  juvenile  offenders,'  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a 
Reformatory  School  or  Schools  in  the  West  Riding.'  The  issue 
of  a  meeting  of  the  same  body,  in  session  at  Pontefract,  last  week, 
bas  induced  us  to  refer  to  our  report  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
former  occasion,  and  we  cannot  but  attribute  the  perrect  failnre 

which  closed  the  latest  discussion  to  a  single  circumstance,   via., 

that  none  but  magistrates  were  invited  to  consider  the  subject  when 
originally  broached.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  constituted  the  ground  of  procedure  in  the  first  instance,  did 
not  contemplate  any  merely  official  attempts  to  carry  out  its  provi- 
sioDs:  the  assumption  of  the  opening  clause  is,  in  fact,  that  there 
are  and  may  be  reformatory  schools  tutahiuhad  by  eobaUarf  coafrsfcw- 
lioTu.     It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  a  meeting  of  official  gentlemen 

only, not,  indeed,  called  to  act  as  magistrates,  but  convened  be> 

cause  they  were  such, — should  have  found  the  consideration  of  Am 

subject  encumbered  by  difficulties,  which  would  never  have  misted 

had  the  promoters  summoned  all  persons  interested  in  drying  op 

juvenile  crime,  to  meet  and  avail  tbenuelvei  of  new  facilities  for 

accomplishing  that  object.     At  the  outset  of  the  proceedings  in 

November,  the  Hon.  £.  Laacelles  (Chairman),    and  Mr.  S.  B. 

""      ''ey,  reported  that  they  had  visited  a  Reformatorj  Sebool 

1  three  years  since  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Hardwicke-court,  Olon- 

lire,  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.     Both  gentlemen  spoke 

results  there  already  attained  as  highly  gratifyins,  and  thev 

in  recommending  that  any  experiment  whtoh  nu^t  be  tried 

Vest  Riding  should  be  on  a  small  scale  at  first  j  a  few  iuti- 
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totions  t&fMe  of  accommodating  iome  tHirtr  or  forty  boyi  each 
being  MtaMisfaed  by  benevolent  persons  in  difFerent  parts  of  the 
Biding,  rather  than  any  great  central  institution  decided  upon.  So 
deqily  convineed  was  Mr.  Wheatley  of  the  value  of  this  instrument 
tality  that  he  announced  hii  readiness  immediately  to  open  a  Befor- 
matory  school  near  his  own  residence.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  this 
handsome  pr<^osal  was  not  at  once  stamped  with  the  approval  of 
the  meeting,  and  other  eentlemen  requested  to  organise  public  feeling 
in  their  respective  districts  in  behalf  of  similar  institutions.  Instead 
of  this  course  being  adopted,  a  committee  (of  Magistrates)  was 
appointed  to  look  out  for  a  site  near  Wakefield,  on  which  a  Befor- 
matory  School,  capable  of  oontaintng  one  hundred  juvenile  male 
offmdera,  mig^t  be  erected,  and  to  report  on  the  probable  cost  of 
the  building  and  the  purchase  of  land.  The  resolution  in  favour  of 
a  general  institution  mduced  Mr  Wheatley  to  waive  his  own  project, 
which  depended  in  some  measure  for  its  success  on  the  simultaneous 
establishment  of  other  small  schools.  He  was  induced  to  forego 
ins  intention  in  order  to  throw  no  seeming  impediment  in  the  way 
of  *  flcheme  generally  approved,  tiiough  he  had  expressed  a  belief 
that  '  if  a' central  school  was  established,  it  would  look  like  a  prison, 
and  get  into  disrepute' — a  sentiment  not  less  distinctly  enunciated 
fay  several  other  gentlemen  present. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  was  reported  on 
Monday  week,  at  Pontefract :  it  was,  that  no  eligible  site  had  been 
found.  This  might  very  reasonably  have  prompted  two  additional 
inqniries  on  the  spot — Ist,  whether  Mr.  Wheatley  should  not  be  so- 
licited to  renew  his  offer  ;  and  2nd,  whether,  seeing  that  no  opening 
existed  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  Bidine  Beforroatory,  it 
was  not  the  wisest  course  for  magistrates  to  call  their  neighbours 
together,  and  in  combination  with  the  beneficent  among  them  to 
imitate  the  proprosed  example  at  Mirfield.  If  either  idea  suggested 
itself— «s  we  know  was  the  case — it  was  practically  ignored  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Ingham,  who  closed  a  lengthened  and  earnest 
exposition  of  the  necessity  for  reformatory  schools  by  moving  a  re* 
solution  affirming  that  necessity,  but  with  a  Bider,  the  plain  effect 
of  which  was  to  discourage  the  establishment  of  a  solitary  school 
until  the  law  on  this  subject  had  been  altered.  A  barren  declaration 
that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  establishing  asylums  for  juvenile 
criminals  in  the  West  Biding  was  accompanied,  not  by  a  proposal 
to  enlist  private  benevolence  m  the  work  of  planting  them  in  various 
localities,  but  by  a  formal  assurance  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  conveying  the  opinion  of '  the 
Court'  that '  difficulty  and  delay  will  arise  unless  some  other  means 
than  voluntary  aid  be  provided  for  the  establishment  of  these  insti-> 
tntions.'  To  our  great  surprise,  this  almost  self-contradictory  and 
eertainly  unpractical  resolution  was  carried,  though  both  Mr.  E. 
Lascelles  and  Mr.  Denison  showed  that  it  pointed  at  a  county  rate 
as  the  alternative  for  voluntary  aid, — though  a  rate  could  not  be  had 
without  a  change  in  the  law — ^though  the  mover  had  never  tested 
public  beneficence  in  the  Biding  on  the  question — and  though  within 
the  Court  stood  a  gentleman  waiting  for  encouragement  to  set  an 
example  of  enlightened  liberality  in  the  very  direction  pleaded  for. 
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It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  eDoonragement  then  withheld 
has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Wheatley  from  his  own  sense  of  duty  and 
the  successful  experience  of  others.  A  letter  from  that  gentleman, 
in  another  part  of  our  paper,  communicates  the  fact  with  charac- 
teristic modesty.*  We  are  glad  too  that  it  affords  us  an  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  an  error  into  which  we  fell  last  week,  by  speaking 
of  the  Reformatory  School  at  Hardwicke  Court  as  having  ceased 
to  exist,  instead  of  referring  that  calamity  to  its  proper  scene,  Stret- 
ton-on-Dunsmore,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  So  far  from  Mr. 
Baker's  institution  having  fallen,  its  success  morally  and  its  com- 
parative inexpensiveness,  were  both  effectually  urged  by  that 
gentleman  last  week,  as  inducements  to  philanthropists  in  Warwick- 
shire to  establish  a  yet  more  comprehensive  Reformatory  at  Saltley 
than  had  expired  at  Stretton  shortly  after  the  death  of  its  presiding 
genius,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  that  event.  The  signal  bene- 
fits which  have  flowed  from  the  institution  at  Red  Hill  were  described 
as  follows,  on  the  same  occasion,  by  the  Rev.  Sidney  Turner  :^- 

'  The  Philanthropic  School,  at  Red  Hill,  had  been  opened  about 
six  years.  It  was  simply  a  transfer  of  the  old  Philanthropic  School 
in  London,  and  commenced  work  upon  the  new  principle  of  agricul- 

*  The  following  is  the  note  here  referred  to : — 

••  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  LEEDS  MERCURY. 

Gbntlbmbn, — Truth  constrains  me  again  to  obtrude  myself  into  your 
columns. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  your  article  last  week,  in  which  my  name 
occurs  with  too  favourable  mention,  that  the  proposed  establishmeni 
of  a  Reformatory  School  is  my  doing  only ;  whereas,  in  fact,  six  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Lascelles,  Mr.  E.  Akroyd,  Mr.  J.  B.  Greenwood,  Mr.  H. 
W.  Wickham,  Mr.  C.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  F.  Wormald,  have  undertaken 
to  share,  as  a  committee,  the  pecuniary,  and  what  is  more,  the  moral 
responsibility  involved.  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  the  generositj  of 
each  of  the  two  first-named  in  offering  to  share  it  with  me  singlj ;  and 
also  the  liberal  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Leatham  and  the  kind  promiies 
of  others. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  you,  that  the  West  Riding, 
though  hanging  for  a  little  at  present,  has  the  honour  of  having  anti- 
cipated by  several  years  the  present  reformatory  movement. 

It  owes  that  honour  mainly  to  the  sagacious  benevolence  of  the  Rev. 
J.  A-  Rhodes,  and  the  personal  self-devotion  of  Mrs.  Bailey,  in  founding 
and  carrying  on  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Wakefield.  I  fear  that  the 
public  do  not  know,  or  they  could  not  fail  more  highly  to  appreciate, 
the  value  of  that  institution,  which  has  restored  so  many  women  from 
crime  and  its  attendant  degradation  to  honesty  and  respectabilitj,  and 
which  needs  now  only  more  liberal  support  to  carry  out  tlut  work  more 
completely  and  also  to  answer  all  the  purpase  of  a  Reformatory  School 
for  young  girls  who  have  unhappily  fallen  into  crime. 

Here  the  preliminary  difficulties  of  first  establishment,  which  are 
deemed  so  serious,  have  been  overcome.  The  appliances,  both  material 
and  moral,  exist.  I  trust  the  awakened  sympathies  of  the  public  will 
not  suffer  them  to  be  wasted  for  want  of  support  by  annual  subecrip- 
tions. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully. 
Cote  Wall,  20th  April,  1865.  E.  B.  WHEATLEY." 
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tural  employment,  and  family  discipline.  It  began  with  17  inmates ; 
tbej  bad  now  increased  their  number  there  to  200 ;  no  less  than 
750  lads  of  various  ages,  from  6  to  18,  had  been  admitted — above 
550  had  left.  Of  these  320  had  emigrated  to  different  British 
Colonies,  such  as  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Australia,  &c.  From 
the  best  inquiry  he  could  make,  as  to  the  550  lads  who  had  lefl  the 
school,  he  thought  he  could  conscientiously  assert,  that  seven  out  of 
every  ten  had  been  substantially  reformed  and  moralized — that  in- 
stead of  being  wasps  they  had  become  bees — instead  of  being  nui- 
sances and  dangers  to  society,  they  had  become  useful  contributors 
to  its  welfare.  Some,  he  was  thankful  to  say,  had  taken  a  still 
higher  position,  and  become  earnest  and  consistent  Christians.' 

Our  readers  will,  we  think,  agree  with  us  that  these  are  results 
alike  happy  and  inspiring.     The  strongest  motived,  then,  present 
themselves  in  combination,  appealing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Riding  to  enter  on  a  new  sphere  of  benevolence.     They  have  the 
example  of  other  counties,  in  fifteen  of  which  Reformatory  Schools 
are  at  this  very  time  in  a  fair  way  of  being  launched,  and  which  have 
all  been  projected  since  the  passing  of  the  *  Act  for  the  better  care 
and  reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders.'    A  wise  economy, — for  no. 
thing  is  so  costly  as  crime, — and  Christian  philanthropy  prompt   to 
vigorous,  united,  and  liberal  efforts.     In  originating  estaolishments 
of  the  kind  in  question,   the  generosity  and  the  knowledge  of  facts 
possessed  by  Magistrates  would  be  equally  useful.     It  is  they  who 
see  most  of  juvenile  crime,  and  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  pri.sons 
aod  punishments  to  root  it  out.     We  are  most  fully  convinced  that 
a  few  months  experience  of  the  working  of  a  Reformatory  School, 
under  a  well  quuified  head,  would  satisfy  the  warmest  advocate  for 
county  rates  and  magisterial  management  that  both  would  be  out  of 
place, — ^both,  because  the  former  involves  the  latter,  and  because 
the  universal  testimony  of  magistrates  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  Reformatory  Schools  declares  that  their  heads — main-springs  we 
may  call  them-^must  act  freely  and  uncontrolled.     Universal  testi- 
mony also  favours  small  rather  than  large  institutions.     A  few  larg^ 
ones  do  indeed  exist,  but  they  have  gradually  enlarged  their  propor-> 
tions,  and  the  family  principle  which  distinguished  them  in  their 
origin  has  been  religiously  maintained.     Such  is  the  case  at  Mettray, 
which  the  French  Government  delights  to  honour  and  assist,  while 
respecting  the  independence  of  its  noble-minded  managers ;  and  such 
is  tne  experience  at  Red  Hill.    Parliament  has  paved  the  way  for 
experiments  to  reform  our  young  criminals,  by  authorising  govern- 
ment to  render  pecuniary  help  in  sustaining  Schools  established  for 
the  purpose  by  voluntary  benevolence,  and  which  the  Inspectors  of 
Prisons  certiiyr  as  adapted  to  their  end.     We  trust  soon  to  be  able 
to  point  to  several  of  these  Institutions  as  moral  ornaments  of  York- 
shire, safeguards  of  society,  and  pledges  that  the  next  generation 
shall  be  better  than  their  fathers.*'* 

"  *  We  beg  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  persons  desirous  to  do  good 
10  this  way,  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  with  the  following  title  . — '  Practical 
SuggeMiiQtu  io  the  Founders  of  Reformatory  Schools,  in  a  Letter  from 
the  Recorder  of  Birmingham  (M,D.  Hill,  E.iq,.  Q.C.J  to  Lord  Brougham  i 
vith  his  Lordship's  Answer,'    London ;  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash." 
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It  would  appear  from  this '' Leader''  that  the  Torkshire-men 
have  detennined  that  their  county  shall  possess  Beforroatories^ 
and  the  following  letters  have  appeared  in  The  Leeds  Mercuiy, 
We  insert  them  here,  as  they  appear  to  us  calculated  to  advance 
the  cause ;  they  contain  much  useful  matter,  the  first  we  pre- 
sume to  be  from  the  vigorous  pen  of  Mr.  Flint,  to  whose  able 
book  on  Crime  we  have  frequently  referred  : — 

-EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

TO   THE   EDITORS   OF   THE   LEEDS    MBRCUaT. 

Gentlemen, — Those  who  have  read  the  inimitahle  productions  of 
the  great  magician  of  Abbotsford,  will  remember  that  when  a  certain 
inmate  of  OsbaJdestone  Hall  betook  himself  one  evening  to  the 
cottage  of  Andrew  Fairservice,  the  Scotch  gardener,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  after  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  his  guide  to 
Glasgow,  he  found  that  worthy  individual  so  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
controversial  theology  as  not  to  hear  or  not  to  heed  the  approach  of 
his  visiter.  The  excuse  of  honest  Andrew  was  somewhat  remarka- 
ble :  hehad  been  'mistrysted with  ae bogle  thenight  already* — aphraM 
which  afterwards  he  explained  as  being  <  as  muckle  as  to  say  flevd  wi' 
a  ghaist.*  The  remedy  also  was  as  remarkable  as  the  disease :  'I  had 
just  finished,' said  the  horticulturist,  *  the  fifth  shapter  of  Nehemiah 
— if  that  winna  gar  them  keep  their  distance,  I  wotna  what  will.* 
What  a  true  type  of  humanity  was  Andrew  Fairservice  !  Whether 
high  or  low,  men  continually  find  themselves  '  mistrysted  with  ae 
bogle,*  and  their  remedies  are  invariably  on  a  par  with  that  of  th« 
sapient  Andrew.  Mr.  Urquhart  is  '  mistrysted'  with  the  idea  that 
Lord  Palmerston  is  a  Russian  traitor.  Mr.  Bright  is  *  fley'd*  with 
the  <  ghaist'  of  the  departed  peace  ;  some  unfortunate  '  bogle' 
appears  to  upset  all  the  schemes  of  our  War  Ministers  at  home  and 
to  paralyse  all  the  energies  of  our  soldiers  abroad ;  and  even  the 
eighty  giant  of  Printing- House-square  seems  'fiey'd'  out  of  the 
bounds  of  reason  by  the  mere  apprenension  of  a  'ghaist'  in  shape  of 
a  deceased  newspaper  stamp  duty. 

But  of  all  the  supernatural  terrors  which  affect  politicians,  the 
'  bogle'  which  haunts  the  imagination  of  the  supporters  of  GovenmeiU 
Education  is  the  most  notable ;  it  appears  to  be  some  strange  aort 
of  a  creature,  half-man  and  hali-beast,  its  face  besotted  and 
brutalised,  its  right  hand  stained  with  blood,  and  its  left  hand  filled 
with  spoils.  In  a  kind  of  waking  nightmare  this  hideous  creature  b 
(in  imagination)  seen  to  be  growing  into  gigantic  bulk  and  staturey 
and  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  land.  The  name  of  this  fearful 
'bogle'  is  Crime;  and  our  educational  wiseacres  have^  very  like 
honest  Andrew,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  'just  teach 
the  alphabet  and  pothooks — if  that  winna  gar  it  keep  its  distance* 
they  wotna  what  will.*  The  alphabet  in  a  man's  head,  like  an  amulet 
round  his  neck,  is  to  charm  away  all  evil.  Oar  forefathers  trusted 
in  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  muttering  of  a  paternoster^  but  we 
have  grown  wiser,  and  are  going  to  trust  in  autograph  signaturet 
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instead  of  crosses,  and  moltiplication  tables  instead  of  prayers.  We 
used  to  nail  horse  shoes  to  the  door-post,  to  drive  away  witches ; 
bnt  noWy  we  are  about  to  exorcise '  the  lust  of  the  flesh  the  lust  of 
the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life/  from  the  heart  of  society,  by  some 
sort  of  jugglery,  with  a  spelling  book  and  an  ink  bottle. 

It  is  surprising  that  men  of  highly  cultivated  minds  should  saflbr 
themselves  to  be  deluded  into  the  follies  alluded  to :  our  statesmen 
become  *  fley'd'  into  a  really  ludicrous  state  of  terror  by  fantastic 
visions  of  their  own  creation.  Take,  for  instance,  the  worthy  knight 
of  Worcestershire,  who  so  minutely  detailed  his  imaginary  fears  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  introducing  his  Education  Bill  afort« 
night  ago.  We  find  him  dwelling  on  the  statistics  of  crime,  and  the 
iMpends  of  Preston  Gaol,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  Cock-lane  to  the 
advocates  of  State  education,  until  he  becomes  terrified  out  of 
coherent  argument  into  mere  random  talking, — ^repeating  his  sen- 
tences, raising  doubts  of  Mr*  Clay's  accuracy,  and  anon  expressing 
bis  trust  in  that  gentleman  simply  tiecause  he  abides  by  his  statements, 
and  after  a  few  more  eccentric  flights,  pouncing  suddenly  on  the 
neceseitj  of  binding  up  the  popular  catechism  of  each  district  with 
the  national  spelling  booL 

Let  us  boldly  examine  this  source  of  terror.     Are  the  gtaHsties  of 

edwoaUan  among  crimmaU  trustworthy  and  accurate  f  Some   of  the 

statements  on  this  subject  are  undoubtedly  *  hard  to  believe,'  and 

may,  we  think,  be  fairly  suspected  without  any  breach  of  charity.    A 

criminal  seldom  appears  once  onfy  in  the  gaol  of  his  district ;  it  will 

therefore  require  an  exactitude  of  records  and  a  strength  of  memory 

ttot  often  met  with,  to  prevent  the  dozen  petty  offences  and  the 

gross  ignorance  of  one  vagabond  thief  from  being  attributed  to 

eigktt  ten,  or  twelve  imaginary  offenders,  all  of  whom  (like  their  real 

proCotvpe)  will  of  course  be  '  unable  to  read  or  write,'  *  unacquainted 

with  the  existence  of  a  Cod,'  &c.   &c.     This  probable  exaggeration 

becomes  certain  and  almost  unavoidable,  when  the  criminal  on  each 

release  from  prison  betakes  himself,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  a  new 

district  of  the  country.     Again,  what  guarantee  have  we  of  the 

truth  of  a  criminal's  statements  as  to  his  own  knowledge  ?     We  have 

prated  on  the  connection  of  ignorance  and  moral  evil,  until  it  is  the 

poHof  of  the  criminal  to  feig^n  ignorance  as  a  palliation  of  guilt. 

Hen,  too,  are   but  'children  of  a  larger  growth,'  and  we  may 

conseonently  fairly  expect  that  prisoners  will  occasionallv  exhibit 

something  of  that  obliquity  of  temper,  which  so  often  leads  the 

spoiled  child  or  the  sullen  school-boy  to  aseume  a  dogged  air  of 

stupidity  and  ignorance.     The  pleasures  of  a  prison  me  are  not 

likely  to  stimulate  the  man  who  has  just  marched  through  the  streets 

in  handcuffs,  and  under  the  guardianship  of  a  policeman,  to  seek  first- 

okss  honours  at  the  hands  of  an  examining  chaplain,  and  to  display 

his  knowledge  of  Scripture  history  or  his  acquaintance  with  the 

*rule  of  three.'    Lastly,  on  this  head,~.not  only  must  we  allow  a 

wide  margin  for  the  exaggerations  and  positive  errors  of  prison 

stadsttcs,  bnt  even  their  w^itted  facts  must  be  received  cum  grano. 

Who  would  estimate  the  calligraphy  of  the  fair  sex  (may  they  forvive 

my  temerity  I)  by  the  trembling  nervous  autogpraphs  of  a  marriage 
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register  ?  Surely*  then,  if  the  flatter  of  the  heart's  happiness  spoils 
the  efforts  of  the  writing  master,  the  shame,  anger,  and  vexaiioo  of 
detected  guilt  may  acconnt  for  a  considerable  amount  of '  imperfect 
irriting/  Then,  again,  is  the  nreteni  knowMgB  of  an  adult  a  test  of 
his  past  tdHcatianf  IfSir  Jonn  Pakington  or  Mr.  Milner  Gibisoii 
after  their  school  and  college  eareers  had,  by  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
been  compelled  to  labour  twelve  hours  a  day  in  a  coal  mine  or  a 
cotton  factory,  what  would  they  have  been  now  P*— Most  probablj, 
innocent  of  Latin  or  Greek,  oblivious  of  decimals,  and  altosether 
*  imperfectly  educated.'  The  hand  that  has  wielded  a  jnckaze 
during  the  whole  day,  is  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  dot  £*«,  cross  fs, 
and  to  practise  the  graces  of  penmanship  or  *  the  elements  of  linear 
drawing',  in  the  evening;  and  yet,  most  assuredly,  nttther  the 
knowledge  nor  the  capabilities  displayed  in  youth  will  oontinoe  to 
manhood  unless  they  are  kept  up  by  constant  praotke.  Honest 
MaF^t^r  Dogberry  asserts  *that  to  read  and  write  comes  by  nature/ 
and  advises  those  possessed  of  such  attainments  to  '  let  them  appear 
where  there  is  no  need  of  such  Yanity,*-— are  not  the  assumption  that 
knowledge  once  gained '  stay*  by  nature,'  in  spite  of  circumstances 
almost  precluding  its  exercise,  and  the  expectation  that  a  criminal  will 
always  '  let  such  vanity  appear'  for  the  edification  and  amusement  of 
his  gaol  chaplain,  somewhat  slavish  imitations  of  the  Dogberry  s^le 
of  argument  ? 

After  all  due  allowances  have  been  made,  however,  we  willingly 
admit  that  many  of  our  criminals  are  grossly  ignorant ;  our  second 
great  inquiry,  therefore,  is — What  doe$  this  fact  frovef  We  are 
told  that  it  shows  that  ignorance  is  the  chief  source  or  parent  of 
crime.  This  is  the  belief  which  so  sorely  *  mistrysts'  our  political 
Andrews ;  let  us  test  it  by  analogy.  The  paupers  who  seek  admis- 
sion or  relief  at  the  doors  of  our  workhouses  are  generally  ragiged 
in  the  extreme ;  may  we  then  lay  down  the  proposition  that  rags  are 
the  cause  of  pauperism,  and  bring  in  a  bill  to  clothe  the  working 
classes  in  a  Government  livery?  The  drunkard  is  almost  always 
poor  and  dirty,  can  we  cure  him  by  the  present  of  a  pound  of  soap 
and  a  purse  of  money  ?  The  three  propositions  are  on  a  par  in  point 
of  logic !— Criminals  are  ignorant,  therefore  state-education  wiU 
eradicate  crime.  Paupers  are  ragged,  therefore  state-clothing-  will 
put  an  end  to  pauperism.  Drunlcards  are  poor,  therefore  state- 
pensions  will  ensure  sobriety.  In  all  these  cases  we  have  conasefsony 
—but  have  we  also  causation  f  Who  will  be  bold  enouffh  to  answer 
affirmatively  f  Ignorance  and  crime,  rags  and  pauperism,  pover^ 
and  drunkenness,  are  campaniotUf  pairs  m  point  of  time,  and  not 
batches  of  <  antecedents  and  their  consequents ;'  they  do  not  stand  in 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Imagine  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  the 
Worcestershire  Quarter  Sessions  pleading  that  he  committed  theft, 
arson,  or  any  crime,  becaubb  he  was  no  'scoUard,'  or  '  didn't  know 
no  better.'  Can  we  conceive  that  Sir  John  Pakington  would  listen 
to  such  a  defence  ?  Yet  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  painfollj 
labours  through  whole  columns  of  statistics,  to  prove  that  so  many 
criminals  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ,  andean  attach  no  meaning 
to  <  virtue,'  *  vice,'  &c.,  or  are  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  the 
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Qneeo ;  all  the  while  oitmmig  tliat  this  gross  ignonmce  was  the 
CAUSB  of  their  crimes.  By  the  wajt  one  of  his  arguments  is  strik. 
ingj  *  prisoners  don't  know  any  of  the  Queen's  names,  therefore 
thej  rob  their  neighbonrs ;'  now  what  inference  would  the  Right 
Hon.  Bart,  draw  from  die  fact  that  eomparatiyely  few  people  in 
respectable  life  know  aU  the  Queen's  namesy— would  he  tuttpeci  the 
honesty  of  the  ignorant  nu^oritj  ? 

A  higher  philosophy  than  that  of  man  has  taught  us  the  true  origin 
of  crime : — *  Out  of  tbe  ktari  of  man  proceed  evil  thoughts,  mur* 
donsy  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies/ 
With  the  knowledge  of  the  disease.  Scripture  has  brought  us  a 
remedy,  and  that  is  CkriBtioMly.  Now  we  have  tried  the  enect  of  a 
QoTernment  religion  for  some  ten  or  twelve  centuries,  and  we  are 
at  last  wddng  up  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  to  use  Christianity 
as  a  state  instrument  is  an  attempt  to  render  unto  Gssar  tbe  things 
which  are  Qod's,— an  offence  against  the  genius  of  true  religion. 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Why,  forsooth  i  having  failed  to  make 
men  religious  by  a  State*church,  we  are  now  to  maae  children  reli* 
ffioos  by  a  Government  religious  education !  Instead  of  acknow* 
wd^ing  our  error,  we  are  to  try  the  same  plan,  with  a  change  of 
seeBery.  State  religion  is  to  sit  at  the  desk  instead  of  standing  in 
the  pulpit,  to  teach  the  catechism  instead  of  reading  praters.  Such 
at  least  is  one  scheme  ;  the  other  is  more  daring,  and  (smce  we  can- 
not apply  the  remedy)  denies  the  origin  of  the  diHease.  The  political 
doctors  of  the  Manchester  School,  finding  the  heart  of  man  beyond 
their  reach,  have  resolved  to  attribute  crime  to  the  head.  Morality 
and  knowledge  are  with  them  to  be  esteemed  convertible  terms. 
They  find  that  they  cannot  make  men  moral,— (the  end  desired),  so 
they  start  the  notable  scheme  of  making  them  knowing,  and  ealluig 
this  morality  ;  just  as  though  a  doctor  finding  his  patient  in  an  in- 
curable consumption,  should  resolve  to  call  the  complaint  dropsy, 
and  to  treat  it  accordingly. 

If  statesmen,  instead  of  providing  religions  for  the  people,  were 
more  in  the  hsi>it  of  studying  the  oible  for  themselves,  most  of 
these  vagaries  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  '  Every  man,'  says  a 
New  Testament  writer,  '  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his 
own  lust  and  enticed.  Then,  when  lust  hath  conceived  it  bringeth 
forth  sin.'  Here  is  the  true  philosophv  of  crime  both  in  its  action 
and  in  its  treatment.  Does  a  man  steal  ? — it  is  because  opportunity 
entices  to  a  Ratification  of  the  lust  of  possession.  Does  he  injure 
or  kill  ? — it  IS  because  the  victim  is  within  his  power  and  tbe  lust  of 
revenge  is  strong  within.  Would  you  repress  crime  ?  Then  seek 
to  take  away  its  opportunities ;  lead  not  thy  brother  into  temptation, 
but  seek  to  raise  him  above  it.  Has  any  one  a  wrong?  let  bis  re. 
medy  be  certain,  sure,  and  easily  attainable,  lest  he  revenge  himself 
on  his  offender.  Tbe  whole  object  of  our  criminal  legislation  should 
be  to  diminish  temptation  and  increase  all  legitimate  restraints  upon 
evil  doing.  Education  cannot  do  this.  No  man  is  so  ignorant  as 
to  be  unable  to  distinguish  between  theft  and  honesty  ;  he  may 
never  have  heard  of  '  virtue,'  but  still  he  knows  practically  the  diN 
ference  between  virtue  and  vice.    If  we  turn  to  every  day  life,  we 
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«h«U  at  onee  aa*  thasa  xenarks  TcrHied.  Sn^and  ia  praammaady 
tiM  ooimtry  of  commarca  and  ftopwtj ;  the  erima  or  Bngiaad  if 
praaminentlj  that  of  patty  than. 

Haro  wa  haTaaaiua  and  effeot,-*tlia  tamptation  and  its  fraits.  Taka 
the  crioiinal  oonvietioas  of  1  %3tt  whan  aduoatioB  waa  far  laai  g^eneral 
thannow.   Wafind  in  tbnk  yaarrthat  oat  of  agrand  total  of  14,947 
conTictiona,  no  less  than  1 I94O8  were  for  laroenj  or  simple  theft. 
Ghiatered  in  densdy  popalated  cities  and  townSf  snrroanded  hj 
enormous  weakh  and  hj  the  nmltifarioaa  wares  of  a  *  nation  of  shop- 
kaepers^'  our  poorer  olaases  are  (like  schoolboys  in  an  orchard^  beset 
by  mnnmerabte  opportonities  and  almost  irresistihla  temptations  to 
dishonesty  $  hence,  aa  we  hare  just  8een»  three  out  of  every  fbor 
crimes  committed  in  this  countir  are  thefta— the  eharacteriatio 
fiiiling  of  the   schoolboy.    If  edncatioo^   then,— If  classics   and 
mathemeticsy  French,  QmuM,  and  drawine,  fidl  to  prevent  Master 
Broadcloth,  with  pence  or  "perhaps  CTen  surer  in  his  pock«st,  from 
pilfering  the  pears  and  pippins  of  the  neighbouring  warden,  who  can 
dream  that  a  dim  reoallactiaii  of  the  claas-^hooks  of  a  €k>remmeiit 
free  school  will  restrain  the  shivering  outcast  or  the  ill-clad  labourer 
from  stealing  a  coat,  or  the  hungry  and  penniless  vagrant  from  ap* 
propriatin^  a  loaf  when  the  opportunity  occurs  ? 

The  futility  of  ednestion  aa  a  prarentiva  of  crime,  and  the  power 
of  temptation  in  producing  crime,  might  be  illustrated  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  monsters  of  crime  who  stand  out  preaminent  in  the 
dark  bead»rolls  of  human  gpalt,  have  often  been  distinguished  by 
the  advantages  of  education.  Bush,  fiend-like  in  bloody  revenge  ; 
the  Mannings,  feasting  on  the  very  hearth-stone  beneath  which  tbev 
had  depositei  their  victim's  corpse ;  Tawell,  who  soiu^ht  to  wash 
out  the  stain  of  adultery  by  the  blood  of  murder ;  Kirwan,  the 
murderer  of  his  wife ;  these  are  specimens  of  educated  criminals, 
specimens,  too,  drawn  from  a  very  narrow  cycle  of  years.  Take 
another  instance*  A  short  time  since,  betting-houses  sprui^  up  like 
mushrooms  on  every  side,  and  spread  their  snares  for  the  unwary 
and  unprincipled  of  the  middle  clasBes.  Here  we  had  a  fair  trial  of 
strength.  Temptation  was  pitted  against  education,  and  it  triumphed 
with  ease.  So  futile  were  the  restraints  of  knowledge,  that  Parlia- 
ment was  driven  to  prohibit  the  establishment  and  existence  of  the 
betting-houaes.  From  the  youthful  apprentice  to  the  middle-aged 
journeyman  or  derk,  everywhere  we  heard  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
this  new  form  of  temptation.  In  spite  of  respectability  and  of 
educaiion^  the  cash-box  and  the  till  of  the  employer  were  rifled  in 
order  to  discharge  the  debts  or  to  engage  in  new  speculatiMka  of 
gambling.     To  those  open  to  conviction  such  facts  speak  volumes. 

Again,  in  1842  there  were  31,309  commitments  for  crime  in  Eng** 
land,  in  1846  there  were  24,303 ;  how  can  the  variation  be  accounted 
for  on  the  educational  theory  of  crime  ?  In  four  years  crime  de- 
creased by  one-fourth  of  its  whole  amount,  without  any  particular 
increase  in  the  means  of  education. 

One  fact  more.  In  Bngland,  with  her  voluntary  self-culture,  the 
anaaal  murdtf  a  (that  grossest  of  all  crimes)  are  about  1  for  every 
39rl,000  of  the  population  1  in  Prussia,  where  the  children  are  forced 
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into  QoTtrnmeot  teboda  tmA  htmt  then  under  paiw  nd  Mbidtiei» 
for  wmietfaiog  like  eight  jeers  or  their  life,  the  aanval  mnroen  there 
are  1  for  25,0001    Pnussa,  the  beeu-ideal  of  the  State  EdncAtionist, 

Jrodiicee  9  murderers  where  Eogland  produces  one!  Why  is  this? 
s  it  ttol  beeauee  the  moridity  of  Prtiwis  that  discipline  of  the 
heart  which  is  beyond  the  provinoe  of  the  schoolmaSter-^is  lower 
than  the  monditj  of  England?  Beterse  the  picture ;  the  thefts  in 
Prussia  are  1  for  every  ^68  of  her  people,  while  in  England  the^ 
are  1  for  every  1,475.  Prusna,  less  thickly  populated*  less  wealthy^ 
less  commeroialy  and  less  free,  offers  not  a  tithe  of  the  temptationa 
and  opportunities  for  pet^  theft  which  eiist  in  England ;  hekioe  the 
difference. 

What  can  we  thinh,  then,  of  thia  constant  plea  for  State  teaching 
— *  Education  the  cure  of  crime  V  la  it  not  a  pa]^ody  on  the  talc 
of  Andrew  Fairservice ;  crime  the  *  boi^le/  and  education  the  poli. 
tical  substitute  for  '  the  5th  chapter  of  Nehemiah.'  True  education, 
ae(^cttltarey  is  a  noble  aim  for  national  ambition ;  upon  a  nation's 
giorv  '  it  ^all  be  for  a  defenoe  ;*  but  the  mechanics  of  elementary 
teaching,  and  the  routine  of  »  Gorernment  schookroom,  are  neither 
charms  against  moral  evil  nor  a/MSocea  for  crime. 

If  these  observations  are  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  co« 
lorans,  as  tending  to  dispel  the  absurd  notion  that  ignorance  is  the 
cmuse  of  crime,  they  are  at  your  service. 

I  am,  in  r^ard  to  the  educational  controversy. 

Your  sincere  and  grateful  admirer, 

GAUSE  AND  EFFECT." 

•<  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  LEEDS  MERCURY. 

Qbhtlembit, — It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  this  important  social 
subject  is  at  present  obtaining  a  due  share  of  public  attention,  and, 
as  appears  from  your  paper  of  last  week,  it  has  been  taken  up  bjr 
some  of  the  West  Riding  authorities  with  characteristic  and  praise- 
worthy earnestness. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  wish  for  an  abatement  of  their  £eal  in  an 
endeavour  to  cure  so  great  and  growing  an  evil  as  that  of  juvenile 
delinqaency ;  but  it  may  be  prudent  to  question  the  proprietv  of 
exclusive  attention  to  the  cure  of  any  malady,  to  which,  in  its  inci- 
pient state,  preeentHe  appliances  have  been  found  successful.  And 
this  is  notably  the  case  with  the  subject  in  question. 

Without  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the  origin  or  cause  of  the  evil, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  here  that  juvenile  delinquents  are  gen- 
erally discoverable  at  a  period  of  life  considerably  prior  to  that  of 
their  first  conviction ;  for  the  thoughtful  visitor,  or  Christian  phi- 
lanthropist, who,  in  anv  town  with  a  few  thousand  inhabitants,  has 
humbled  himself  to  look  upon  his  squalid  brethren  in  the  meanest 
locality  of  that  communitv,  may  have  had  little  difficulty  in  disco- 
vering the  helpless  chrysalis  of  the  coming  criminal  in  his  encase* 
ment  of  filth  and  rags,  in  the  shape  of  a  cheerless  looking  object, 
who  scrapes  his  living  from  our  dunghills,  or  be^s  it  at  our  doors. 
To  him  no  advantages  could  arise  from  the  curative  provision  of  a 
criminal  reformatory  while  he  remains  in  this  state  of  existence. 
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And  18  it  not  like  plajing  with  hift  temporal  and  eternal  tntereits  to 
throw  him  day  by  day  a  crust  or  a  copper,  and  tell  him-— or  indulge 
the  hope— that  when  he  ie  perfectly  transformed  into  the  full*fledged 
oriminaly  and  acquunted  with  the  police^  you  will  then  take  him  and 
kindly  cure  him  of  his  evil  habits  ?  Why  not  befriend  him  now, 
when  his  case  is  more  hopeful,  and  the  expense  would  be  less  ?  For 
thouffh  juvenile  delinquents  do  not  all  arise  from  youthful  beggars, 
yety  for  the  minority,  it  is  the  rule,  the  minority  is  a  trifling  excep« 
tion.  It  is  with  the  youthful  criminal  in  this  stare  of  his  career  that 
the  benevolent  philanthropists  of  Aberdeen,  Edinburffh,  and  other 
towns,  have  mostly  dealt,  and  in  so  dealing*  diminished  to  a  cheering 
degree  the  amount  of  juvenile  crime. 

This  is  a  fact  which  if  not  nnknown  to,  was  seemingly  overlooked 
by,  the  West  Biding  liagistrates  in  their  recent  deliberation.     They 
seemed  rather  to  apprehend  that  a  gigantic  establishment  for  the 
reception  of  convicted  offenders  was  the  great  desideratum,  and  the 
sure  means  for  removing  the  evil  complained  of;  and  I  have  been 
induced  to  seek  the  favour  of  publicly  addressing  you  on  this  sub* 
ject,  mainlv  from  their  having  made  mention  of  certain  towns  where 
much  good  has  been  effected  by  Beformatory  Schools,  leaving  the 
public  to  infer  that  such  means  had  been  employed  there  as  they  now 
seek  to  establish  in  the  county  of  York.     But  six  years'  practical 
experience  in  carrying  out  the  methods  so  successfully  practised  in 
these  places,  enables  me  to  state,  and  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  do  so,— 
that  tne  means  employed  are  not  of  the  same  nature  that  the  Ma* 
gistrates  seem  to  tnink. — that  they  partake  more  of  the  preventive 
than  the  curative  character,  so  that  no  one  establishment,  however 
ample  or  perfect,  could  effect  the  same  end,  as  an  evil  so  general  can 
only  be  met  by  means  co-extensive ;  that  is,  every  town  must  feel 
responsible  for  the  state  of  its  own  morality,  and  provide  for  that 
class  which  furnishes  the  greater  proportion  of  juvenile  delinquents 
with  the  means  of  physical  and  moral  improvement,  in  the  shape  of 
Bagged  Schools,  as  carried  out  in  places  where  statistics  now  prove 
their  great  efficacy,  in  removing  mdividual  misery  and  subduing 
social  evil.     Let  the  beggars'  daily  alms  be  accompanied  by  a  morsel 
for  his  mental  and  moral  capacities,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  a  a  short  time,  in  Yorkshire,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
the  necessity  for  larg^  Beformatories  will  happily  grow  less. 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

Bagged  School,  Bradford.  GEOBGE  DAVIDSON." 

Commenting  upon  these  letters,  and  referring  to  an  errur 
of  the  Editor  of  the  Mercury,  in  assuming  that  Hardwicke 
School  was  closed,  Mr.  Baker  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  paper : — 

TO   TBB   SDXTOB8   01   THB  LBSnS   MERCITBT. 

Qbvtlbm BN, — Your  kindness  in  receiving  my  letter  on  a  former 
occasion  has  inclined  me  to  trouble  you  now. 

I  have  just  seen  an  article  in  your  columns,  personally  flattering 
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to  mpeltf  but  stating  that  our  school  had  come  to  an  end.  Now, 
had  it  been  the  other  way — that  the  school  was  flourishing,  but  that 
I  had  come  to  an  end— I  would  on  no  account  have  troubled  you  to 
correct  so  unimportant  an  error ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  school,  I 
must  plead  guilty  to  a  little  touchiness.  I  cannot  imagine  how  such 
a  report  coiud  have  originated ;  and  yet  it  is  not  so  far  from  possibi- 
lity as  might  be  supposed.  I  must  confess  that  it  is  falling  off  in 
one  point.  When  Mr.  Bengough  and  I  began  our  experiment  three 
Tears  ago,  we  were  told  that  a  school  of  eighti/  hoys  would  scarcely 
be  8u£Scient  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  Cheltenham — to  say 
nothing  of  Stroud,  Gloucester,  and  the  mining  districts  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  We  began  with  a  school  of  three.  We  increased 
it  till  we  had  at  one  time  tkirty-iix.  We  have  at  present  thirty-two. 
But  for  nearly  ten  months  we  have  prodatmed  that  we  were  ready 
and  willing  to  take  aU  the  boys  of  tM  county  tohotn  the  Magistrates 
tiougkifit  to  send  us  ;  and  the  Magistrates  have  never  found  boys 
enough  to  raise  our  number  above  86,  nor  do  I  now  believe  that 
they  ever  will  do  so. 

This  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  youthful  offenders,  I  supnose,  must^ 
by  a  slight  erag^ration,  have  been  turned  mto  a  report  or  the  school 
having  ceased.  But  I  assure  you  there  is  no  fear  of  the  latter.  I  am  in 
hopes  shortly  of  feeling  safe — I  had  always  rather  move  too  slowly 
than  too  quickly — in  attacking  the  Bristol  boys,  and  I  have  no  fear 
of  getting  a  sufficient  supply  from  thence  to  keep  up  the  school  for 
many  years.  Such  a  diminution  in  crime  as  I  have  stated  will  ap. 
pear  incomprehensible  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it.  Many  things 
are  incomprehensible  to  those  who  will  not  enquire.  But  a  very 
short  explanation  may  give  some  idea  of  the  fact. 

I  do  not  consider  that  two  years*  imprisonment  in  a  reformatory 
school  is  the  proper  punishment  for  every  child  who  gives  way  to  a 
childish  temptation  and  steals  an  apple  that  lies  within  its  reacn.  I 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  just  or  right  to  violate  the  course  of  nature, 
and  to  tak^  away  from  its  parents  every  child  of  the  lower  classes 
that  is  found  out  in  doing  what,  unhappily,  many  children  of  the 
higher  classes  might  do  without  more  punishment  than  a  well  de- 
served scolding  of  the  nursery  maid.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
theft  becomes  habitual,  and  still  more,  where  the  boy  is  teaching 
others  to  steal,  the  action  of  a  reformatory  school  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  For  such  let  it  be  kept— not  for  every  boy  whose 
schoolmaster  finds  him  obstinate  and  stupid,  or  whom  some  over- 
seer wishes  to  get  off  the  parish  rates. 

I  have  now  a  boy  in  our  school,  who  for  two  years  had  always  two 
apprentices  (as  thieves)  under  him.  They  were  often  caught  and 
sent  to  goal,  and  he  then  took  others.  That  boy  must  have  trained 
ten  or  twelve  thieves,  and  would  have  gone  on  training  more.  He 
is  now  one  of  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  boys  I  have,  because 
one  of  the  strongest  characters.  The  weeding  out  of  a  few  such 
boys  as  this  from  a  large  district  will  partly  explain  the  diminution 
of  crime,  but  it  wants  an  actual  study  of  the  subject  to  uaderstand  it 
sitogether. 
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Tliere  u  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  mmaj  of  Mr.  Ingham's  ohaerra* 
tkms  at  the  reoent  neetii^  of  West  Aidmg  Mi^istrates,  hot  I  tmit 
he  will  forgive  my  assuring  him,  that  when  I  met  Mr.  Sidney 
Turner,  Mr.  Becorder  Hilly  Mr.  Adderlejr,  and  some  others,  Ui 
week,  in  Wfrwickshire»  I  think  that  their  opinions  with  regard  to 
establishing  a  school  supported  by  a  rate  and  managed  hj  a  oom- 
roittee  of  magistrates,  would  have  been  as  strong  agamst  soch  a  tfS- 
tem  as  my  own.     They  could  not  have  been  stronger. 

I  have  acted  now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  goal  com- 
mittees, lunatic  asylum  committees,  &c.  &c.  I  know  pretty  well 
what  they  are ;  and  I  think  them  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  used.  But  I  think  that  u  Mr.  Ingham  would  give 
some  little  study  to  the  practical  working  of  a  reformatory  school, 
he  would  agree  with  me  that  while  I  would  lay  five  to  one  on  the 
success  of  a  school  undertaken  by  a  country  esquire  who  had  his 
heart  in  it*  I  would  equally  lay  five  to  one  against  one  established  by 
a  committee  supported  by  rates, 

Mr.  Adderley,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Ingham  says,  allows  that  his  bill 
requires  amendment,  but  not  with  regard  to  its  support.  The  bill 
has  recognised  the  great  principle  of  parental  responsibility^  and  had 
he  only  procured  that  recognition,  Mr.  Adderley  would  have  de- 
served tne  warmest  thanks  of  all  who  care  for  the  repression  of 
juyenile  crime ;  but  although  recognised,  there  were  not  adequate 
means  given  for  enforcing  the  payment  by  the  parenta.  In  this 
point  the  act  requires  amendment,  but  by  no  means  in  throwing  the 
charge  on  the  rates. 

Six  weeks  ago  I  was  at  a  meeting  of,  I  believe,  the  managera  of 
every  reformatory  establishment  in  England,  and  the  question  was 
especially  discussed ;  and  I  think  the  opinion  was  nearly  unanimous 
that  any  other  system  of  payment  than  the  present  one,  via.,  a  we^dy 
payment  for  each  boy,  would  be  highly  undesirable.  I  believe  that 
no  good  reformatory  school  has  ever  yet  been  established  by  other 
than  voluntary  contributions— from  Mettray  downwards — ^if,  indeed, 
we  may  except  Parkhurst,  which  I  take  to  be  the  beet  school  yet 
attempted  by  any  government. 

Forgive  me  if  I  differ  from  you  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Ingham  in 
another  point,  namely,  the  preliminary  commitment  to  goal.  I 
must  confess  that  1  hold  far  more  stronglj  than  1  did  before  I  had 
three  years'  actual  experience  on  the  subject,  that  the  fortnight  i& 

foal-~-nLppanng  it  always  to  be  in  separation  from  other  offen&ra«— 
as  an  admirable  effect ;  and  I  think  all  who  have  been  used  to  a 
certified  school  will  tell  you  the  same.  At  the  same  time  if  a  boy 
cannot  be  kept  separate  from  others— (you  have  only  to  confine  bim 
to  his  night  cell  for  the  time,) — of  course  it  will  do  harm. 

But,  Sentlemen,  on  the  other  score — why  cannot  the  Weat  Sidu^ 
of  Yorkshire  do  what  other  counties  find  easy  ?  In  Gloucestershire, 
a  poor  county,  we  can  take  all  the  boys  the  magistrates  can  ^M  «a. 
In  Denbighshire,  Cheshire,  DevoniJiire,  Hants,  Bedfordshire,  and 
Leicestershire,  ample  funds  are  found,  for  be^nning  it  at  least.  In 
Warwickshire  £1,000  were  put  down  in  the  room  last  week.    In 
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maj  Other  counties  there  it  great  progten;  in  Attt»  of  fifteen 
counties  with  which  I  have  the  honoor  to  he  in  correspondence,  the 
West  Biding  is  the  only  one  which  cannot  find  monej,  and  what  is 
far  more  to  the  porpose,  men  for  the  work.  Nay,  I  am  wrong  in 
aajinff  that  eithor  are  wanting  in  vonr  Biding,  for  Mr.  Wheatlej,  I 
find,  nas  come  forward  again,  ana  I  cannot  believe  that  he  will  be 
the  only  one  if  more  be  needed.  While  if  your  other  magistrates  will 
only  see  what  reformatory  schools  are,  before  they  legislate  on  them, 
they  will  find  how  infinitely  preferable  three  or  four  such  schools  as 
Mr.  Wheadey  proposes  would  be  to  a  palace  built  and  supported  by 
county  rates. 

Forgive  my  long  letter. 

I  remain,  faithfully  yours, 

T.  B.  LI.  BAKEB. 
Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester,  April  13,  1855. 
P.  S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  received  a  copy  of  your 
paper  of  the  14th.  After  Mr.  Wheatley's  kind  letter,  and  your  ex- 
cellent leader,  I  know  not  whether  you  may  think  my  reply  worth 
printing,  but  if  you  do  I  should  like  to  advert  to  two  other  valuable 
letters  on  the  same  sudject,  and  whieh  appeared  in  the  Leedi  Mereurif 
of  the  same  date. 

To  the  one  signed  '*  Cause  and  Effect,'*  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  fully  agree  in  his  view,  that  what  is  called  education,  itf.,  readinff', 
writing,  &c.,  is  greatly  overestimated  by  many.  As  I  heard  said 
many  years  aeo,  reading  and  writing  are  no  more  education  than  a 
knife  and  fork  are  a  good  dinner.  True  education  must  deal  more 
with  the  heart  than  the  head,  and  tthat  is  called  education  is  of  value 
only  as  it  may  give  you  an  access  to  the  heart.  It  is  exactly  for 
this  reason  that  I  would  trust  more  to  such  a  school  as  Mr.  Wheatley 
is  about  to  commence,  than  to  a  much  grander  one  established  by  a 
county  rate. 

The  countv  can  probably  beat  Mr.  Wheatley  hollow  in  the  pur- 
chase of  bricks  and  mortar,  primers  and  slate  pencils,  but  whether 
they  can  buy  such  hearts  as  Mr.  Wheatley's  you.  Gentlemen,  from 
knowledge  of  the  county,  may  judge  better  than  I  can.  Not  that  I 
doubt  their  being  many  others  who  will,  like  him,  come  forward  if 
wanted,  but  I  doubt  their  being  quite  a  marketable  commoditv. 

To  Mr.  Davidson,  of  the  Braford  Bagged  Shcool,  I  would  say, 
that  I  would  on  no  account  propose  to  substitute  the  Befimnatoff 
for  the  Bagged  School.  I  believe  the  latter,  if  on  the  industrial 
plan,  to  be  at  least  as  valuable  as  the  former.  But  the  first  gives 
the  most  important  assistance  to  the  last  by  taking  away  the  most 
d^igerous  temptation,  viz.,  the  skilled  instructors  in  crime,  from 
the  weak  and  sorely  tried  raeged  schools.  Our  first  object  has  been 
less  the  reform  of  the  individual  thief— a  great  but  ealculabki  good — 
than  the  incalculable  good  done  to  honest  neighbours,  by  with- 
drawing from  them  the  example,  temptation,  and  instruction  of  the 
confirmed  delinquent. 

Amongst  the  general  items  to  be  recorded  are  Ibe  following; 
by  the  first  it  wul  be  perceived  that  oar  excellent  and  philan- 
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thropic  Lord  Lieutenant  has  consented  to  act  as  President  of 
the  contemplated  Reformatory  Schools  for  the  East  and  North 
Eidings  of  Yorkshire : 

Bbforhatory  Schools  for  the  East  akd  North  Rn>t!fGS 
OF  ToRRSHXRE. — A  numeroiis  and  influential  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  HulU  l<i^t  April,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  for  the 
establishment  of  reformatory  schools  for  juvenile  offenaers.  Sir 
Henry  Cooper,  the  Mayor,  presided,  and  among  other  gentlemen 
who  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  proceeding^,  were  thn  Hon. 
Captain  Duncombe,  M.P.,  Samuel  Warren,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Becorder 
of  Hull,  W.  D.  Seymour,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Newcastle,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Bromby,  Vicar  of  Hull,  Mr.  Travis,  police  magistrate  for  Hall,  &c. 
It  was  resolved  to  form  a  society  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  had  consented  to  act  as  pre- 
sident.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  rules,  &c. 

A  county  meeting  was  held  at  the  Shire  Hall,  Bedford,  on  the 
28th  April,  to  consider  the  subject  of  establishing  a  juvenile  refor- 
matory institution. 

Reformatory    School  in   Devonshire At  the  last    Devon 

county  sessions  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  M.P.  (the  chairman),  stated 
that  tiie  Reformatory  School  for  the  western  counties,  which  was 
set  on  foot  by  gentlemen  residing  in  the  county  of  Devon,  would  be 
in  operation  m  a  few  days  in  the  parish  of  Brampford-Speke,  near 
Exeter.  The  cottage  for  the  residence  of  the  youthful  offenders  is 
an  ordinary  labourer's  cottage,  and  there  is  a  quantity  of  rough 
land  surrounding  it,  which  will  be  cultivated  by  the  inmates.  A 
master,  who  has  had  considerable  educational  experience,  has  been 
appointed,  and  great  hopes  of  success  have  been  formed.  The  sub- 
ject  was  alluded  to  at  the  recent  Cornwall  county  sessions  in  vef^ 
flattering  terms,  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Lothbridge  (the  churman),  and  by 
Mr.  C.  Kowe,  ancf  it  was  intimated  that  the  county  of  Devon  would 
be  supported  by  the  neighbouring  county  in  this  laudable  work. 

With  the  following  admirable  letter,  addressed  by  Mr. 
Baker  to  a  friend,  and  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  from 
TAe  Leeds  Mercury  of  April  28th,  we  close  the  fiecord  of 
the  quarter : — 

TO  CHARLES  THOMAS  HIOOIN8,  ESQ.,  CHAIRMAN  07  QUARTBR  0E88lOlf8 

OF  BEOrOBDSHIRK. 

"  My  Daar  Sir, — You  ask  my  opinion  on  the  principal  points  to  be 
considered  in  commencing  a  Reformatory  School  for  a  county.  If 
I  give  my  answer  curtly  and  strongly,  I  trust  it  may  not  be  constraed 
into  an  assumption  to  dictate,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  clearaets 
and  brevity.  If  you  agree  with  my  views,  I  shall  be  most  glad  to 
give  you  every  assistance  in  my  power;  if  you  take  a  totalW 
different  view,  I  shall  be  equally  glad  to  give  any  informationdr 
assistance  that  I  can. 

The  first  point  is,  the  taking  land  and  buildmgt.     I  should  hope 
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th&t  this  would  be  done — not  by  public  advertisement  replied  to  bj 
may  man  who  has  a  piece  of  land  he  wishes  to  be  rid  of,  and  who  has 
no  further  interest  in  the  matter  than  the  getting  the  highest 
accommodation  rent  he  can,— but  that  some  gentleman  of  contider- 
tion  in  the  count j  may  be  found  who  would  offer  land  in  his  own 
estate  at  a  fair  rent.  The  sanction  and  support  of  neighbouring 
country  gentlemen  is,  I  believe,  of  greater  value  than  tho3e  who  have 
not  tried  it  would  suppose. 

I  say  at  a  fair  rent,  because,  however  rich  or  liberal  the  landlord 
may  be,  I  should  much  prefer  that  he  should  charge  exactly  a  fair 
rent  than  give  it  gratis.  If  he  be  able,  in  addition,  to  take  the 
principal  or  entire  management  of  the  school  into  his  own  hands 
(not  so  onerous  a  task  as  those  who  have  not  tried  it  would  suppose), 
it  will  bean  incalculable  advantage,  and  I  believe  he  would  find  th^ 
pleasure  amply  repay  the  few  hours  a  week  it  would  cost  him. 

As  to  the  terms  of  the  lease,  I  feel  so  strongly  the  mutability  both 
of  fashion  and  law,  that  I  am  always  anxious  not  to  make  a  long 
agreement  from  which  I  cannot  withdraw.  I  don*t  like  to  ride  into 
a  field,  if  I  can  help  it,  without  seeing  my  way  out  a^ain. 

Were  I  then  to  suggest  the  terms  of  an  agreement,  they  would  be 
a  lease  of  21  or  50  years,  determinable  at  three  years'  notice  by  the 
sttbMcribers.  If  there  happen  to  be  an  old  farm  house,  or  a  row  of 
three  or  four  cottages  on  the  land,  I  would  make  them  available, 
though  they  might  be  far  rougher  than  a  county  committee  would 
ordinarily  approve  of.  But  if  there  be  no  buildings  available,  let 
some  plain  buildings  be  put  up,  which  will  be  easily  convertible  into 
four  ordiaary  labourers'  cottages,  and  will  cost  no  more  than  four 
ordinary  labourers'  cottages  would  do. 

*'  In  case  of  the  lease  being  determined  at  any  time,  the  landlord 
would  be  bound  to  take  the  buildings  at  a  fair  price — considering 
that  they  were  built  for  the  subscribers'  accommodation — not  his 
own.  Say,  if  the  determination  occurs  in  ten  years,  the  landlord 
should  give  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  prime  cost ;  if  in  twenty  years 
fifty  per  cent.,  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  solidity  of  the 
structore  and  the  rate  of  cottage  rents  in  the  neighbour  hood.  It 
should  give  the  subscribers  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  their 
bargains,  if  necessary,  at  no  g^eat  loss,  and  should  ensure  to  tho 
landlord  that  he  should  not  have  a  lot  of  useless  houses  suddenly  on 
his  hands,  at  a  price  at  which  it  would  not  pay  him  to  let  them. 

In  commencing  the  school,  vou  know  my  strong  opinion  is  that 
there  are  not  one  but  three  objects  to  be  borne  in  mmd  from  the 
commencement.  First,  to  establish  the  school  for  the  reformation 
of  youthful  offenders  ;  secondly,  to  provide  places  for  them  when  re- 
formed ;  thirdly,  to  carefully  select  thebovs  whom  vou  should  first  take. 

On  the  necessity  for  the  first,  I  need  say  nothing.  If  you  do  not 
find  the  crime  in  your  county  increasing — if  you  do  not  feel  that  the 
impossibility  of  transporting  your  criminals  to  other  oounties  compels 
you  to  eomume  your  own  crime  at  home,  and  make  the  best  use  you 
can  of  it,  this  letter  is  useless. 

As  to  the  second  point — ^although  it  has  long  been  the  English 
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practice  to  seek  merelj  how  to  gei  rid  of  oar  erimiiiaU,  yet  we  mwt 
now  feel  that  we  are  driyen  to  another  course.     The  managers  of  a 
school  cannot  be  expected  to  kill  all  the  bojs  as  soon  as  they  have 
reformed  them.    If  Uiej  are  to  keep  them  at  school  till  they  shall  be 
fit  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  shift  entirely  for  themselves,  I  know 
not  at  what  age  they  may  venture  to  turn  them  out ;  certainly  they 
had  need  to  keep  them*  for  a  length  of  time  which  would  try  both 
their  patience  and  their  purses.     From  not  having  foreseen  this,  we* 
in  this  country,  have  often  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  places 
for  our  boys,  and,  therefore,  I  am  the  more  anxious  that  other  coun- 
ties, beginning  afresh,  should  profit  by  oqr  errors.  In  Leicestershire, 
the  feeling  was  admirably  taken  up,  that  all  the  gentlemen  who  felt 
an  interest  in  the  school  should  look  out  at  once  for  farmers  fit  and 
willing  to  receive  them.     One  gentleman,  observing  that  it  behoved 
the  landlords  to  set  the  example,  bespoke  the  first  boy  who  should 
be  fit  to  leave  the  school  to  be  apprenticed  on  his  own  farm.     Soch 
an  example  as  this,  set  by  a  man  of  consideration  in  a  county,  almost 
secures  the  success  of  this  part  of  the  undertaking.     In  Hampsbarep 
where,  it  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Oastleman  is  guarding  against  every 
possible  difllicultv,  with  more  care  and  discretion  than  I  have  any 
where  seen,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  haS|  as  I  understand,  called 
the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  subject.     If  the  clergy  would  take 
the  matter  in   hand,  and   would  look  out  for  fitting  places  and  alao 
would  keep  an  eye  upon  the  boys  after  leaving  the  school,  and  report 
occasionally  to   the  manager,  they   would  render  the  most  valuable 
assistance. 

For  the  third  point,  namely,  the  selection  of  the  boys,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  check  the  common  opinion  that  the  school  is  intended  simply 
for  the  benefit  of  A.,  B.,  or  C,  certain  criminal  children.  I  have 
always  held  that  our  school  was  to  be  used  more  for  the  benefit  of 
the  honest  than  the  dishonest,  by  removing  the  former  from  the  latter. 
But  if  so,  as  you  cannot  take  all  the  bad  boys  of  the  county  at  oneeb 
as  you  must  begin  with  a  few  and  increase  by  slow  dergees,  it  is 
important  that  you  should  weed  out  the  worst  boys  first ' 

In  this  case,  Mr.  Gastleman  has  suggested  the  best  arrange. 
ment  I  have  seen,  and  I  add  a  copy  of  tbe  form  he  now  proposea  to 
send  round  to  the  magistrates.  We  do  not  now  need  it  i«  this 
county,  because  we  have  so  far  needed  it,  that  for  mne  months  w« 
have  taken  all  that  the  magistrates  could  send  us,  and  I  have  now  no 
fear  that  they  will  find  more  than  we  can  receive  i  but  for  a  county 
beginning  to  weed  out  its  instructors  ta  crtW,  I  can  imagine  no  plan 
more  valuable  or  more  judicious  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Oastlenan. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  actual  working  of  the  school,  forsive 
my  saying  that  care  should  be  taken  to  get  a  man  fit  for  the  partieu« 
lar  work  ;  you  will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  bailiff  and  a 
schoolmaster.  The  latter  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  moat 
fit  to  be  the  head  ;  but  if  so,  you  must  take  care  that  the  boja  are 
not  brought  up,  more  to  pass  an  examination  than  to  work  on  afarea. 
I  prefer  a  bailiff  for  the  bead  roan,  as  I  think  he  is  more  likely  to  be 
steady  and  less  given  to  change.     But  whichever  you  take  rar  ypar 
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clati,  I  idioald  stronglj  recommend  that  he  should  spend  a  month 
at  least  at  some  Beformatory  School  on  trialf  to  see  whether  he  is 
5t  fbr  the  work  or  not.  A  man  who  feels  sure  that  he  understands 
a  Reformatory  School  because  he  is  used  to  a  prison — or  because  he 
is  aaed  to  a  parish  school — would  probably  find  himself  sadly  at  a  loss 
when  b*  came  to  try  it. 

Another  thing  I  should  strongly  reccommend,  would  be  that  you 
shootd  anvoge  for  your  master  to  take  five  or  six  boys  from  the 
school  where  he  spent  his  month  or  two  to  begin  his  own  sohool.  If 
yov  take  three  or  four  of  the  worst  boys  your  county  can  furnish  and 
try  to  reduce  them  to  order,  they  will  naturally  be  all  against  you, 
and  it  will  be  long  ere  you  can  make  any  approach  to  a  good  moral 
tame^  If  3roii  begin  with  some  **  tame  elephants  "  broken  in  elsewhere, 
well  known  to  your  master  before  your  school  commences,  any 
others  who  are  introduced  one  bv  one  fall  naturally  into  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  first  settlers.  I  think  we  had  nine  months  of  sadly 
up-hill  work  from  not  being  able  to  do  this.  I  am  sure  that  it  might 
be  avoided  by  taking  some  boys  who  Jiave  been  vfry  bad,  but  are  turn- 
ed  into  the  right  course  though  not  confirmed  in  it.  Were  you  for 
instance,  to  send  your  master  or  bailiff  here  for  a  month,  and  to  take 
away  six  boys»  who  on  an  average  ought  to  stay  three  months  longer  in 
the  school^  I  should  receive  in  iieu  the  three  firat  boys  recommended 
from  your  county,  each  of  whom  I  should  have  to  keep  for  twelve 
months.  This  would  euable  you  to  receive  boys  much  faster  than 
yoH  could,  did  you  begin  with  your  own  fresh  boys  only* 

With  regard  to  the  managenient,  I  confess  myself  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  committee  of  one,    A  large  committee  may  be  useful  in 

getting  subscriptions,  and  in  examining  and  checking  the  expenditure, 
ut  a  commiitee  cannot  ttform  a  boy.  One  magistrate  who  lives  close 
at  hand  and  can  frequently  walk  in  and  chat  with  the  boys,  can  do 
more  than  all  the  committees  in  England.  A  committee  can't  lay 
its  hand  upon  a  boy*8  shoulder  and  lead  him  apart  and  persuade  him 
to  open  his  heart  in  private  ;  one  magistrate  or  clergyman,  one 
gentleman  in  short  who  takes  interest  in  the  work,  can  easily  do  it. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  land,  1  should  say  thai  about  thirty  was 
about  the  best  number  of  boys  to  have,  and  that  they  would 
eventually  work  neiirly  an  acre  each,  of  stiff  ploughed  land,  and  had 
better  have  eight  or  ten  acres  of  grass  for  cows. 

Forgive  my  enormous  letter,  and  believe  me. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

T.  B.  LI.  BAKER. 

Hardwicke^court,  March  26th,  1855. 

The  following  is  the  document  above  referred  to: — 

Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Hampshire  Reformatory 
School  Committee: — 

Besolved,-*-That  no  boy  be  received  into  the  school  without  there 
having  .been  previously  forwarded  to  the  secretary  for  four  clear 
d^  a  return  of  the  particular  circumstances  relating  to  the  boy, 
according  to  the  printed  forms  intended  to  be  supplied  to  the 
Magistrates*  clerks. 

rroposed  form  to  be  printed,  which  (the  boy  being  remanded  for 


a  week)  will  be  fillef}  up,  an^  pej^JL  ^  (h^,  aeQir«tvy.b7<.the  €4^^:1|> 


•  Nkirc  of  tTie  Doy— T*arish  tp. wjiicji  ^e  beloogs,  ii* it  cim  be  — ^^-^ 
^4ined — Ldte  residence — Ajje — ^tate  of  fecjuoitjtioa  ■  t^g>dt  write 
Well,  imperfecfl^;  liot  at  all — Offeoce  with  wKidi  ht  U.Qair  chargn^ 
l-.NtiTQbi'r  6f  previous  committals — Tot  fvhat  ofifencea,  ^Aod  Uwa$ 
fbr  which  imprlsoned-^l  he  probable  icir,qam$tianc««  j^«thav«  led  to 
the  commission  of  the  present  eiime-^Qceu^pj^Ioo  o£p«reBlSi>--Stiile 
if  he  is  illegitimate — If  either  parent,  and  if  «o»  whicbf  is  dead— -If 
strrnVor  married  again^-lf  «tep-father  or  molber.  harsb  to  the  bof 
-l^Character  of  parent9  or  friends  03  to  honesty  and  ;K>brietf ,  &e.«-« 
V? ages  earned  by  parents — State  of  bealth  of  tbe.boy  andwbetfaer 
a))le-bcrdied^  &c-^The  time.it  is  proposed  to  commit  tbebojr  fov«^ 
The  amount  proposed  to  be  asses3^d  on  the  parents  .  / 

*.  We  have,  during  thfe  quarter  pasf,  been  favored  vrftii  tlip 
fcllowitig  Fcbcrme'j  ay<^  at  a  tiine,  ^hen  the  failure  of  tuet 
'ficket-of-Leave  S)'stem'is  a  wmcIj  69Iiv$8S€cI. point,  ft  is  of  na 
little  iuiportnuce  that  gifted  .meu  sbould  devote  tlieit  stteiv- 
iwti  to  tlie  cooridemtioii  of  tile  ttaployment  of  convicts  :; — 

"'  A  PLAN  FOB  SUBSTITUTING  HARD  LABOR  AT  - 
;  HOME  IN  I.IEU  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

•  i»  certain  selected  loealtties,    tlirotighottt  Great    Britain    and 

Ireland,   «here  there  is  a  eiffficierit  e^t«!it  "of    waste  land,  let 

eireolioiifi  on  a  moderate    scale  be  trmde  as  a  beginning,  f^r  the 

sWe  cmfetody  of  a  certain  fiumber  of  hard  labor  prrsoners,  to  be 

loGftted  therev  who*©  firit'  ofidrati^s  should"  be   directed  to    the 

efielomre  of  pai*t  of  theiwa.*^  int6  fields,  by  means  of  stone  walts^ 

td^  form  ••  hard   labor  Wafds,"  fcnd  places  for  the  reception,  saf6 

ditstody  and  easy  supervision  of  hard  labor  prisoners'.  In  fact  efEcient 

fAibfttitatei  •  ^r  x>trr  oostly  gaols,  where  if  they  labor  at  aTl  noW, 

it  %  ,b\it  a  waste,  or  ••  beating  df  the  atr,"  and  a  heavy  burded 

tb  the  rate-pa^er  ;    atid  as  the  ei^ections^  and  hard  labor  wards 

at^  completed;  send  to  them  a  further  supply  of  hard  labor  prison- 

e>*s,  (fr^m  so  many  counties  elapsed  together)  and  so  add  to  their 

numbers  as  aeconamodation  is    provided^  until  the  establishment 

ie    complete,    and  sufficiertt    for  the    reclaiming'  and  permanent 

cultivation  of  the  waste  by  j^pade  husbandry,  an (Y  for  carrying  on 

the  various  trades  required  for  the  necessary  wants  of  the  mock>^ 

6ok>ny.    This  would  also  probably  tend  to  the  doing  away  with 

ihe  present  pTiavoidable  and  inconsistent  occupancy  of  our  gaols 

by  able-boditd  men,  who  on  the  pretence  6f  want  of  employment, 

evniYnit  some  tritling  offence,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what 

they  b«4ieve  to  be  a  comfortable  asylum,  whereas,  by  the  proposed 

f4an/theyast  pnnishm^t  of  bard'Ubor  prisoners  would,  in  reclaim- 

i^^  and  oultivnting  the  waste,   be  <x)nverted  into  a  guin  to   the 

^inmutiity.     They  shottM  be  alldwed  rations.  In  proportion  to  the 

txteAt  of  the  work  performed;   but  never  to  the  rull  value  of  it 

\i\ien  hi  health;  cairylrtg  fh^  balah^ye-C^ '  the  credit  of  the  coundet^ 
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Thb  would  rdli6v«  our  o?er-crowded  prisons,  the  purposes  of  which 
are  often  much  perverted,  for  in  some  instances  they  are  mora 
oomlbrtable  than  the  Union  Workhouses. — The  system  to  bo 
adopted  towards  all  prisoners  should  be  carefully  reformatoryy 
mad  a  portion  of  each  day  set  apart  for  education  and  religious 
inatruetion^  and  some  of  the  suggestions  I  have  ventured  to  maka 
IB  another  paper,  on  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  OffenderSt 
might  idso  with  good  effect  be  applied  to  adults.  The  objection 
taken  by  some,  namely,  that  employing  prisoners  in  labor  which 
may  interfere  with  the  employment  of  the  poorer  classes  does  not 
apply  at  all,  for  the  employment  (proposed  is  one  newl^  createdj 
flherefbre  did  not  previously  exist)  and  with  our  increasing 
pofhiiatkm,  and  the  enhanced  value  of  the  fruits  of  the  earthy  is 
obviously  of  great  national  importance,  as  tending  to  the  increase 
of  the  production  of  our  native  soil ;  as  well  miffht  the  objector 
condemn  the  system  of  improved  farming,  for  uxaX  has  for  its 
ol^^ct,  the  same  end;  and  moreover,  as  I  have  stated  in  another 
paper  alluded  to,  they  are  the  very  class,  not  added  as  competitors 
to,  but  merely  removed  temporarily  from  the  free  labor  market, 
and  to  which  they  must  return,  or  prey  upon  the  means  of  others. 

Let  such  establishments  so  complete,  and  with  every  convenience 
for  carrying  oat  the  system  of  separation,  as  well  as  of  subsequent 
association  after  the  probatiotiary  period,  then  form  penal  prisons 
ibr  the  reception  of  convicted  mlons,  whose  crimes  have  hitherto 
been  visited  with  transportation,  and  there,  instead  of  sending 
them  to  some  unwilling  colony,  let  them  labor  out  their  term  of 
transportation  or  confinement,  which  riiall  extend  over  a  period  of 
time  sufficient  for  reformation,  adding  to  the  sentence  of  each  felon, 
words  to  the  following  effect,  <*and  at  the  end  of  such  term  of 
imprisonment  to  be  then  transported  beyond  seas,  and  there 
set  at  liberty,  (or  otherwise,  according  to  the  place  selected)  unless 
by  good  conduct  and  reformation  he  shall  have  earned  for  himself 
a  free  release,*'  a  recommendation  for  which  shall  be  signed  by  the 
chief  officer  of  the  prison,  and  endorsed  by  the  whole  or  a  minority  of 
the  visiting  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  chaplain,  previous  to  its 
receiring  the  royal  sanction  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  home  department.  This  would  also  act  as  a  passport  for  him 
negatively,  on  his  beginning  again  in  the  world,  and  place  him 
in  some  degree  above  the  taunts  and  influence  of  his  former  evil 
associates. 

Mitigation  of  the  term  of  confinement  should  also  be  granted 
on  good  conduct  and  reformation,  well  and  sufficiently  proved  and 
attested  as  in  the  former  case  ;  and  let  us  all  inculcate  the  christian 
principle  of  forgiveness,  and  act  upon  it,  let  not  the  crime  of 
ike  truly  peniiemt  cauL  reformed  criminal,  be  once  named  to  him, 
but  rather  let  him  be  hailed  with  rejoicing,  as  the  sheep  that  was 
lost  and  is  found ;  we  must  not  hunt  him  down,  he  has  already 
paid  the  penalty  which  the  law  of  his  country  has  inflicted,  and  is 
out  of  debt,  nor  must  we  forset  that  we  are  all  criminal  in  the 
sight  of  Ood,  and  need  forgivenesa  for  direct  breaches  of  His 
divine  law,  for  none  of  us  are  good,  no,  not  one  ;  let  us  be  ready 
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as  a  nation  to  ^r^Ve  tbcn  (con^iotiii  of  ou^  owtt  need  for  Ibr* 
gmoess)  as  we  hope  to  b#  forgiMn.  Tfacn  efrcim  the  panisb* 
mmt  of  traniportaiian  lanly  m.  pconUar  oases,  for  life,  where  the 
offence  is  too  heineiu  to  allow  the  criminal  to  be  let  loose  on 
Eo^ish  societj  again,  or  where  a  previoiis  conTictioo  it  proved, 
and  the  criminal  after  a  carefully  reformatory  coune  or  treat* 
ment  is  found  hioerrigible.  Tiie  torror  of  tmprisoiiment  under 
a  stringent  refbrmalory  mtemat  bmey  voura  probablj  soon 
beeoae  frreater  tiian  aDjtking  now .  iospred  bj  transDortation« 
and  speedily  be  oommunicated  ta  that  class  for  whose  reformation 
it  is  intended.  The  new  prisons  should  be  jttdieioiisly  constructed, 
with  a  circular  watch  tower  in  the  centre,  the  upper  part  made 
of  glass,  commanding  a  yiew  of  the  whole,  and  communioatiDg  by 
telegraphic  wires  with  the  goremor's  house,  fre.,  Ace,  with  a  view 
of  concentrating  in  ant  given  point  the  energies  of  the  whole  staff 
when  required,  and  thus  economising  thdr  numbers — ^part  of  the 
eteotiops  might  be  made  cBOvaabls^  ..with  a.  mw  to  thM  beiag 
tiwDsfcrred  to  another  portion  of  wattSi  as  the  former  portion 


With  our  rapidfy    iacreaeing  population  and  the  high   price 

of  proviBioiii^  It  seems  iaeoaaistent  while  we  have  wastes  at  home 

V  and  in  Ireland,  e^uai  in  extent  to  a   little  colony,  that  wa  do  not 

reclaim  them,  before  emigrating  to  -distant  lands,  or  increasing 

the  number  of  our  penal  settlements.  B.B. 

St.  Leonard's,  Spital  Hill,  Morpeth^ 
18/A  i/>rt7,  1854. 

Note. — The  Falkland  Islands  appear  to  offer  tiie  least  objection* 
able  position  for  a  penal  settlement ;  there  are  no  natives  to  dispoa* 
fees,  no  free-settlers  to  exasperate  in  the  way  so  obnoxious  in  Aus- 
tralia* no  chance  of  escape,  and  the  cost  of  detention  and  conrey* 
anoa  oanparative^  moderate  s  the  almost  impossibility  of  escape 
is  important  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  plan,  since  under  it  only 
the  very  worst  and  most  irreclaimable  class  of  felons  would  be  sent 
out  of  the  country. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  am  glad  to  find  that  my 
suggestions  on  the  propriety  of  making  the  labor  of  crinainals 
contribute  to  their  own  support*  are  fully  home  out  by  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Moore  at  a  meetins  held  in  Liverpool  on  the  1st  January  ; 
he  says  speaking  of  Enidand,  '<  instead  of  reforming  offenders, 
t^  operation  is  qtnte  the  reverse  ^  they  are  tdken  in  £sr  a  time 
and  then  turned  adrift  without  a  stBllmg  tn  their  pooketa ;  and 
the  first  thing  Ihey  d»  is  toi  g9  and  commit  aome  rohhery.  Qaok 
ill  other  eounVriee  wero  reformatories.'* 

1^.  Moore  then  goes  on  to  vatate*  he  acinted  a  number  of  Qaoia 
add  par^iilartsM  one  Ift  Canada,  wherw  them  wcfre  several  hosidred 
prfSDi^ers— and  that  -^he  prison  instead  of  hcsng  a  burden  to  ^kut 
state,  was  a  souroeof  profit  9  haf^irthfc  atatei^tfaat  **  the  gaol  aliaded 
to,  with  the  ezeeptioa  ^f  tho  ihrst  ^wing,  vhieh  was  battt  by  tha 
country,  the  entire  buildiHg*  was  raioed  by  tiia  bands  of  thepriaoo* 
trt  themselves." 
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We  have,  in  the  pifcsentt  Becord,  Dreaented  merely  th^ 
leading  movements  of  the  quarter;  ana  we  are  forced^  bj 
pressure  on  our  space,  fhas  to  shor tea  the  roll  of  facts.  Hoir 
ever^  as  we  prints  in  the  apuendix,  the*  valuable  notes  of  hisi 
last  sammeris  Eeformator;  Tour,  most  kindly  furnished  to  us 
bj  Mr.  Recorder  Uallj  ana  as  w«  ^pply»  iu  addition^  a  special 
paper  on  Irish  BeformMories  peojeetedj  we  trust  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  Hecord  will  consider  that  we  have  made 
amends  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  Kecord  itself. 


fc»» •»»*» 


Since  wi^itin^  tb«  lbrego}<ifgf  we  hav«r  veeei^ed,  from  Mr.  Baker,  the 
foTlowing  list  of  names  of  those  gebtlemea  iFhtf  are  in  eomiwimioaliaa 
with  him,  and  who  are  endeavouring  to  found  or  conduct  sefaools 
upon  fbe  obeap  and  suceessfid*  because  clleap  and.  welt  desigiied, 
plafis  of  the  Hardwkfte  ettabIifthnieM«  it  s^pfieari,  fre«i  Mr.  Baker's 
letter,  that'  Reformatories  are  now  FormcRV  oip  heing  f4yrmed>  in 
nmeteen  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  counties,  and  may  heelaased'as 
foUowsr — 


I.  CaiBb«rlJUi4,       ...       -  ..  G.Hm4. 

L  Denbighshire,      ......    Townshend  Kalnwerlng. 

V  T«rUliliei  Wfl*  Bidtagk   -*>•*•   3(.B.  Vfbqattar«9«otlMn; 
i,  Woreest«i«hire,         .....    Rev.  Tbooias  Pearson. 

5.  Htnfca,        -       ..'..-.       .   Ouoles  C««tlet&an. 

6.  Deroo,       ..--...Sir  Stafford  Nortbeoto. 
7. 8«Mf  ju       •*       -       -    ,    '       «       «       -JO.  Bleocowo. 

1.  Ltloestarthire,  ......   J.  Hodgson. 

9.  KoriktunptoA     «...*.    B«t.  Loid  A.  OoiSytoo*  Ber.  E.  BBt«L 
IS.  Cbediire^  ^       «     .  -  -       -    O.  W.  lAthJun. 

II.  ValtejicM,  Edinhm^gh,     ....    John  Covan. 

U.  B€dfiird,    -       .       -       .  «       <   C.  T.  Hlggins,  J.  Hftrvey. 

18.  WarwiekaUrB,  -       -       -       -       .    C.  B.  Adderley,  H.P.  and  otbera. 

H  Wllte       ........   Kar.  A.  F|uie»j;«Ka  Kelson  4ii4otInn. 

lb,  Kerka, T.  Bllgh  Monck  and  others. 

IS.  Boniei       .       •       ....      .       .   J.  a  MsMell. 

U.  Umpool, ........   Tho  Mayor,  Rey,  T.  Gttttr  and  etlMr& 

U.  York,  North  Mid  East  Bid)jiga,  -       .       •   Earl  of  Carlisle,  J.  Pnllelne  and  others. 
UiKonridi,    ^       .      «  ...  Jtolmlfrigh& 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Wright  cstaUiehed*  oo  hisrQvrn  land»  aa  Asylum 
for  prisonera  oa  their  releue  from  Ghu>L  They  worked  a  farm,  and 
by  tbe  second  vear  it  waa  nearly  Seif-supporting^  the  thir^d  year  quite 
80.  So  far  all  went  admirablTt  hot  a  few  days  sinoe  Mr.  Wright 
wrote  to  Mr.  BaJier,  and  informed  him  that  **  the  particular  race 
tot  whom  he  established  il  were  gone  into  the  Militia  or  the  Liast^ 
and  M  he  is  having  the  Sohool  certified  with  a  view  to  take  boys.'* 
W«  hope  that  Mr.  Wrisht  may  suooeed,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Baker, 
msy  be  enabled  to  estatblisfaf  under  the  recoffnition  of  Oovernment, 
his  Farm  for  adohs  \  and,  abow  aU,  we  hope  tiiat  in  our  nest  Record 
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we  shall  be  enabled  to  declare^  that  every  couotj  in  the  sister  King- 
doms has  adopted  the  Reformatory  principle,  and  that  Reformatory 
School>and  Lodging  House,  Acts  shall  have  been  passed  for  Ireland. 
For  a  more  detailed  d  squisition  on  this  latter  subject  we  beg  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  Article  IX,  p.  410,  of  the  present  Number  of 
this  Bbvibw. 
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TmU  to  Continental  Se/brmatories,  a  Lecture  read  before  the 

-Ltsed*  Mmkama^  InUituticM,  amdt  WaA^eid  Mechanic/ 

Institution.  By  Bobert  Hall^  M.A.,  Becorder  of  DbncAster. 

At  one  of  the  anniversaries^  of  this  (the  Leeds)  institution^ 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of 
such  societies  as  yours,  as  instruments  for  enlightening  the 
public  conscience^  since  it  would  be  all  in  vain  that  we  should 
have  wise  iovs^  wiaely-  «^ioistf ^  by  upright  judges  and 
intelligent  juries,  if  the  public  sentiment  was  blind  to  the 
wisdom  of  tbe  legialaior/'and  -ByfnpoUiis^  irith  the  wrO)ig- 
do^  rather  than  with  tho  law;  The  subjeci  to  whida  I  in- 
vita  your  atteotiau  this  evmiing,  is  one^  of  Uiose  on  which  ik 
is  desirable  thai  the  opinion  of  the  -  public  should  be  •  in  fuU 
accordance  with  the  action  of  the  legislature.  An  act  was 
passed  in  the  Jast  Session  of  Parliament,  by  winch  young 
jjersons  under  the  ag6  of  sixteen,  who  shall  be  convicted  of 
any  offence,  may,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
them,  he  sent  to  i^  reformatory  school  for  a  period  of  not :  le^s 
than  two  years  and  not  exceeding  five.  This  act  X  believe 
to  be  a  first  step  towmds  a  complete  revolution  in  our  system 
«f:  punislkmeDts ;  and,  thoiugb  it'  is  otireaso^tible  to'  ^jyedt 
flat  ^ny  system  Witt  prevent  ^oflfencijs  twm  comih^iti' the 
moral  world,  any  more  than  the  most  perfect  science  of  inedi- 
cmc  tilll:  put  ari  Ad  to  diseftse  rfnd  deatt^  Jn  the  physical 
world,  I  am  convinced  that  in-  the  moral,  .as  well  as  in  the 
physical  world.  Providence,  lias  placed  withij^  our  power  tlie 
means  of  alleviating  iquchpain,  ^f  stsengthening  many  a  feeble 
constitutioo,  of  arresting  many  a  peatlilence  by  simple  sanitary 
applications.  It  is  because  the  changes  whicsb  are  taking 
p^ce  in  oar  system  of .  punishments  vaasj,  .l^t  first  sight,  anS 
isL  diiereni  points  of  view>  aeetii  to  be  open  to  boih  of  the 
apparently  cofitttididtary  objecfioti^  of  beitrg  tbo-  severe  and 
4oo»1ax=,  ii^ia  beiteitee  the^fieir  0»teiaT**4itery-^fet  .th]S^  outs^ 
to  offend  itaany^lhfldif  ftmiaWe;  inan5r  tobist  re^pfectabie,*  l^iiad 
almost  said  many  most  valuable  prejudices,  that  I  selected 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  upon  you 
to  join  me  in  a  cursory  survey  of  the  different  points  of  view 
in  which  different  persons  regard  one  of  the  most  important 
social  questions  of  our  time,  "  what  shall  we  do  with  our 
criminals  ?" 

E 
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You  will  however,  easily  conceive  that  in  deyeloping  my 
argument^  and  applying  the  practical  illustrations  wnich  are 
suggested  by  different  institutions,  both  the  argument  and 
the  illustration  have  run  to  a  length  far  exceeding  the  rea- 
sonable limits  of  a  lecture ;  and  as,  of  the  two,  the  illustra- 
tions will  probably  be  the  more  amusing,  I  will  trouble  you 
with  only  a  very  short  abstract  of  the  argument. 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  criminals  i  You  are  aware 
that  for  a  very  long  time  the  general  answer  to  this  question 
was.  Away  with  them  to  the  gallows  and  hang  them,  but  that 
in  course  of  time  this  system  was  found  to  be  too  severe  to 
be  carried  out,  and  there  has  been  an  almost  universal  sub- 
stitution of  transportation  or  imprisonment,  and  even  of 
these  transportation  has  been  virtuallv  given  up.  Thus  we 
are  reduced  to  imprisonment  as  our  sole  ordinary  punishment, 
a  circumstance  which  considerably  complicates  the  difficulties 
of  the  position. 

No  one  now-a-days  would  answer  the  question  "  what 
shall  we  do  with  our  criminals  ?"  by  suggesting  a  return  to  the 
old  sanguinary  system,  but  when  the  capital  sentence  was  really 
carried  into  effect,  there  was  at  all  events  no  longer  any  dan* 
ger  to  society  from  the  particular  criminal.  Now  this  is  one 
of  the  principal  foundations  of  all  penal  legislation,  perhaps 
the  only  one  the  validity  of  which  is  not  liable  to  serious 
question.  What  then  are  we  to  do  with  our  criminals? 
Al  all  events  let  U3  hold  them  fast  until  we  have  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  they  mil  offend  no  more :  we  put  our  lunatics 
out  of  harm's  way  until  they  cease  to  be  dangerous,  we  must 
put  our  criminals  out  of  harm's  way  until  they  cease  to  be 
dangerous. 

But  tliis  is  a  principle  which  as  regards  the  punishment 
by  imprisonment  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  entirely  lost 
sight  of.  All  the  legislatures,  and  all  the  tribunals  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  have  been  endeavouring  to  apportion  different 
terms  of  imprisonment  by  a  sort  of  scale,  graduated  according 
to  the  presumed  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  the  guilt  of  the 
offender :  so  that  if  the  offence  is  a  light  one,  the  offender 
is  discharged  in  a  few  days  with  the  moral  certainty  of  his 
offending  again  in  as  many  hours  :  and,  if  the  offence  is  a 
grave  one,  he  may  be  kept  in  prison  for  years  after  a  reforma- 
tion so  thorough  that  there  is  a  moral  certainty  of  liis  never 
offending  again.    This  is  retribution :  the  attempt  is  to  make 
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a  man  undergo  the  precise  amoant  of  pain  which  by  his  miscon- 
duct he  has  deserved ;  and  I  freely  admit  that  we  mnst  still 
assert  the  truths  that  sorrow  is  the  inevitable  penalty  of  sin^ 
that  for  grave  offences  the  punishment  must  be  of  sufficient 
severity  not  to  shock  the  pubiio  conscience^  and  to  prevent 
the  retaliations  of  private  vengeance:  but,  subject  to  this 
qualification,  the  human  tribunal  has  very  little  to  do  with 
what  a  man  deserves,  human  tribunals  have  not  the  means  of 
measuring  it,  and  neither  judge  nor  jury  dare  submit  to  such 
an  ordeal :  the  true  question  seems  to  be,  not  ''what  amount 
of  punishment  does  a  scoundrel  like  this  deserve  P^'  but, 
"  what  amount  of  punishment  will  make  this  scoundrel  behave 
like  an  honest  man  V^    This  is  the  reformatory  system. 

But  how  are  we  to  do  this  ?  The  combination  of  correction 
with  punishment,  of  reformation  with  retribution,  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view  for  many  years :  but  the  leading  idea 
has  been  that  of  retribution,  and  the  correction  has  been 
made  to  turn  on  intimidation,  and  on  appeals  to  the  self- 
interest  of  the  criminal :  it  is  considered  that  by  inflicting  a 
certain  amount  of  pain,  confinement^  and  instruction,  the 
man  will  learn  that  it  is  very  bad  policy  to  go  about  lifting 
shops,  and  will  be  deterred  from  committing  the  offence :  and 
so  he  might  be,  if  he  never  acted  without  counting  the  cost, 
and  made  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  chances  of  detection  : 
but  mankind  in  general  act  without  counting  the  cost,  and 
are  very  indifferent  calculators  of  chances ;  and  the  result  of 
long  and  wide  experience  is,  that  the  system  of  intimidation 
by  the  only  means  of  intimidation  that  are  left  to  us,  is  a  total 
failure,  that  prison  has  no  terror  for  those  who  have  once 
been  in  it>  that,  as  between  the  danger  of  prison  and  that  of 
the  workhouse,  self-interest  may  not  unreasonably  find  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  prison,  that  punishment  of  any  kind 
is  regarded  by  the  dangerous  classes  as  only  one  of  the  chan- 
ces of  the  never  ending  war&re  between  them  and  society 
at  la^e,  and  that  the  dangerous  classes  are  animated  by  a 
sense  of  injustice  and  feeling  of  hostility  as  regards  society  at 
laige,  which  cause  all  attempts  to  benefit  them  by  education 
to  be  received  with  incrednlitv  and  suspicion. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  failure,  a  question  has  been  asked, 
which  impeaches  the  whole  system.  It  is  asked,  whether  the 
best  way  of  making  a  scoundrel  behave  like  an  honest  man  is 
not  to  make  him  really  an  honest  man,  and  as  sincere  con« 
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version  is  never  effected  by  intimidation^  whether  kindness, 
not  kindness  oat  of  policy,  bnt  kindness  out  of  love,  is  not 
the  true  remedy ;  and  whether  the  fear  of  God,  which  alone 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of 
when  the  fear  of  man  is  made  so  prominent. 

True,  you  will  say,  but  what  can  exceed  the  kindness  with 
which  for  many  years  our  criminals  have  been  treated  :  if  the 
schoolmaster  has  been  abroad,  it  is  most  certain  that  he  has 
been  in  the  prison  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  if 
schooling  applied  with  great  judgment,  and  good  counsels 
inculcated  with  much  tenderness,  had  been  sufficient  to  make 
industrious  citizens,  the  question,  what  shall  we  do  with  our 
criminals,  would  have  been  satisfactorly  answered  long  ago  : 
and  you  will  point  out  the  disheartening  fact,  that,  not  only 
does  prison  education  seem  in  most  instances  to  be  thrown 
away  upon  the  formed  habits  of  the  adult,  but  the  constant 
recommitals  of  juvenile  offenders  show  that  prison  education 
has  little  reformatory  effect,  even  during  the  docile  and  im- 
pressionable period  of  youth. 

Now  you  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  ex- 
perience of  persons  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  re- 
formation of  adults,  by  the  new  process  of  treating  them  not 
as  prisoners,  has  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reformation 
of  adults  is  an  easier  work  than  that  of  juvenile  criminals. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  adult 
and  the  youth  require  to  be  dealt  with  very  differently  and  in 
separate  institutions ;  and,  merely  calling  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  persons  of  great  experience  entertain  warm  hopes 
even  as  regards  adults,  I  shall  during  the  remaining  part  of 
this  lecture  confine  myself  to  the  more  important  branch  of 
the  subject,  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders. 

Why  is  it,  that  the  kindest  and  most  enlightened  treatment 
of  the  youthful  criminal  whilst  he  is  undergoing  his  punish- 
ment in  prison  so  generally  fails  to  attain  its  purposes  of 
correction  P  simply  because  it  is  administered  as  punishment, 
and  is  almost  invariably  received  in  that  spirit  of  hostiUty  and 
suspicion  with  which  all  punishment  is  in  general  received : 
they  don't  believe  that  you  wish  to  do  them  good,  and  they 
suspect  that  your  kindness  is  dictated  by  interested  motives  and 
not  by  love.  Can  any  man  say  that  their  suspicions  are  not 
well  founded? 

It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  the  compilers  of  the 
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French  Code  P^nal  struck  out  a  new  course  of  treatment,  and 
enacted  that  young  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  ahould, 
under  ordinary  circumstances^  not  be  found  guilty  of  offences 
which  they  should  be  proved  to  have  committed^  bat  should 
be  acquitted  as  having  acted  without  discernment,  and  then  not 
punished,  but  detained  for  education ;  within  the  last  twenty 
years  establishments  have  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent  for  the  education  of  these  children.  In  the  spring 
of  the  present  year  I  called  the  attention  of  my  fellow  towns- 
men to  one  of  these  establishments,  that  of  Mettray  in  France, 
which  lias  now  been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  1 5  years :  I 
have  since  that  spent  three  days  there,  and  my  favourable 
opinion  has  been  more  than  confirmed ;  I  may  take  occasion  to 
mention  incidentally  a  few  points  which  escaped  my  observa- 
tion on  my  first  visit,  but  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  anything 
that  1  have  already  published  in  print :  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
state,  in  general  terms,  that  Mettray  is  a  private  establishment, 
with  government  assistance,  which  receives  for  reformatory 
education  boys  under  the  age  of  16  who  have  committed 
offences  but  have  been  acquitted  as  having  acted  without  dis- 
cernment ;  of  these  it  has  at  present  near  600,  divided  into 
famiUes  of  forties,  each  family  has  its  family  house,  and  is 
governed  by  two  young  men  specially  educated  for  the  purpose, 
who  are  assisted  by  two  boys,  members  of  the  family,  elected 
quarterly  by  ballot  by  the  forty  members  of  the  family :  the 
boys  are  taught  agriculture  and  the  common  handicrafts  which 
are  necessary  to  agriculture :  the  place  is  the  reverse  of  a 
prison,  for  there  are  neither  walls  nor  gates ;  the  boys  are  most 
carefully  impressed  with  the  assurance  that  they  are  not 
undergoing  punishment ;  and  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
contrivances  for  giving  to  each  family  a  common  interest,  and 
encouraging  the  family  feeling :  the  result  of  all  this  is,  that 
during  the  whole  of  last  year  there  was  not  a  single  attempt 
to  run  away ;  in  fact,  the  directors  have  fully  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  affections  of  their  children :  during  the  whole 
fifteen  years  the  number  of  relapses  amongst  the  young  persons 
who  had  been  set  at  liberty  is  only  eleven  per  cent. — ^a  very 
small  proportion  when  we  consider  that  they  had  all  of  them 
exhibited  vicious  tendencies  by  the  early  commission  of  offences, 
and  that  simple  vagrancy  would  be  counted  as  a  relapse. 

Besides  thirty-five  private  institutions  for  the  education  of 
this  description  of  detenus,  France  possesses  several  govern- 
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meut  establishments  for  the  same  purpose ;  and,  in  his  report 
on  prisons  for  the  last  year,  the  then  minister  of  the  interior, 
M.  de  Persigny,  seemed  to  regard  the  government  establish- 
ments, as  beings  at  the  v^y  least,  as  efficient  as  the  private 
institutions.  I  found  on  enquiry  that  the  one  which  is  situate 
at  Gaillon  in  Normandy,  is  considered  to  be  second  to  none, 
if  not  itself  the  very  best,  and  having  procured  the  proper 
authority,  I  proceeded  to  inspect  it.  The  Maiaon  Centrale  of 
Oaillon,  stands  on  a  hill  in  a  very  pleasant  healthy  sitoation, 
more  by  token  no  inmate  was  attacked  by  ihe  cholera,  during 
either  of  the  former  visits  of  that  pestilence,  nor  up  to  the  time 
of  my  visit  during  the  last  year's  return.  It  consists  of  various 
rangesof  buildings  divided  into  courts,  the  general  effect  of  which 
is  best  seen  from  the  outside  :  they  had  a  considerable  fire  a 
little  while  ago,  the  work  of  some  of  the  prisoners:  a  whole 
pile  of  building  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  and  is  now  in 
progress  of  re-construction.  The  ch&teau  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  and  presents  a  few 
interesting  remains  of  architectural  decoratioQ,  for  which  see 
Murray's  Hand-book.  Thanks  to  the  pohteness  of  a  fellow 
traveller  in  the  omnibus,  I  easily  found  the  residence  of  M. 
Le  Blanc  the  director,  but  it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
insouciance  of  the  French  character,  that  neither  the  porters, 
nor  even  the  servant  at  M.  Le  Blanc's  house,  had  the  subtest 
notion  as  to  whether  he  or  the  aumdnier  (chaplain)  were  theo 
present  at  the  establishment  or  not,  though  they  were  both  of 
them  in  fact  actually  engaged  in  the  pr^toire,  holding  their 
court  for  the  trial  of  prison  offences,  si  the  precise  time  and 
spot  at  which  they  perform  the  same  functions  six  if  not 
seven  days  in  tlie  week  from  year  end  to  year  end. 

M.  Le  Blanc  is  a  slightly  built  vigorous  num,  apparently 
between  30  and  40  years  of  age,  with  a  pleasing  countenance 
and  easy  manner,  but  evidently  liccustomed  to  absolute  eom- 
mand :  he  bears  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He 
received  me  very  politely,  and  himself  conducted  me  all  over 
the  establishment  at  the  house  itself. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  is  89  guardians,  including  the 
chef  and  two  sous  chefs  but  not  the  directeur  and  aum6nier, 
who  do  not  live  within  the  walls,  1214  adults  and  686  yoonff 
persons  all  acquitted  under  article  66  :  no  females  are  confin^ 
there:  the  aumdnier  is  the  only  ecclesiastic:  there  is  no 
female  assistance  or  superintendance  at  all, ''  ni  fr^  ni  amor/' 
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Of  the  39  goaidians  16  aie  aarigned  to  the  diildren ;  of  the 
remamiug  24  there  are  3  chefs  and  sous  chefs,  5  porters,  6 
affected  to  special  services^  1  always  absent  on  leave,  and 
allowing  for  sickness  and  other  accidental  absences,  the  number 
of  guardians  actively  engaged  in  looking  after  the  1214  adults 
is  from  7  to  8,  or,  adding  the  director  and  chefs,  about  1  to  100. 
In  the  supmntendance  of  the  workmen,  there  are  a  few  centre 
maitroB  whom  I  onJerstand  to  be  free  workmen,  and 
snnreillants  selected  by  the  director  from  the  prisoners  of  good 
ocmdnct ;  the  system  is  silent  but  not  separate.  M.  Le  Blanc 
is  not  in  favour  of  the  celluhir  system,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  prison  offences. 

The  principle  of  the  system  adopted  for  the  adults  is  that  of 
teaching  them  a  trade  and  making  them  work  at  it.  I  was 
taken  through  rooms  in  which  various  trades  were  being  carried 
on.  In  the  adult  department  the  work  is  done  for  mannfac- 
tBiers  at  certain  prices  fixed  by  contract,  in  some  instances  by 
the  piece,  in  others  by  the  day ;  a  tarif  of  the  prices  is  put  up  to 
view  in  every  work  room.  These  wages  are  received  by  govern- 
ment, who  pav  over  a  portion  to  the  prisoner  partly  in  direct 
payment,  partly  by  carrying  half  of  this  allowance  to  his  credit 
so  as  to  provide  him  with  a  sum  of  money  on  his  liberation. 
The  total  unount  of  this  allowance  varies  from  five-tenths  to 
one^enth  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  contractor,  according  to 
the  gravity  a[  tbe  sentence,  or  the  number  of  convictions : 
but  an  individual  in  the  lowest  class  may  by  good  conduct 
raise  himself  into  a  higher  class  till  he  gets  to  three-tenths,  so 
by  bad  ccxidiict  a  prisoner  in  a  higher  class  may  reduce  himself 
one-tenth;  they  for  the  most  part  became  good  workmen: 
I  was  taken  through  a  room  In  which  they  were  at  work 
making  shoes,  bottines,  slippers,  fine  brushes,  coarse  brushes, 
accordeons,  and  the  several  parts  which  enter  inio  the  con- 
struction <rf  an  accordeon,  and  probably  some  other  articles 
which  I  have  forgotten ;  also,  other  rooms  in  which  the  work 
was  the  earding  of  silk  and  the  weaving  it  into  the  stuff  of 
which  silk  hats  are  made,  and  another  room  in  which  the 
work  was  the  making  of  straw  phut.  All  the  men  seemed  to 
be  working  with  a  good  deal  of  enei^,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  dejection  physical  or  moral,  only  in  the  finer  work 
which  required  dose  attention  they  seemed  much  more  serious; 
I  rushed  to  an  a  priori  conclusion  that  the  ameliorating 
influences  of  indust^  would  be  more  discernible  amongst  the 
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latter^  but  M.  Le  Blanc  assured  me  that  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion of  that  kind. 

The  dietary  consists  of  rations  of  brown  breads  soup,  vege- 
tables and  meat  twice  a-week ;  such  prisoners  as  have  earned 
a  little  money  may  buy  a  few  comparative  luxuries,  such  as 
butter,  milk,  sugar,  and  the  like  at  the  canteen.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  fire,  the  dormitories  are  at  present  crowded 
with  additional  beds,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  very 
large  dormitory,  they  generally  contain  about  twenty,  each 
prisoner  having  his  bed  to  himself  as  clean  and  comfortable 
as  could  be  imagined ;  at  least  one  guardian  sleeps  in  each 
dormitory,  the  rooms  are  lighted  all  night,  and  the  surveiUants 
are  constantly  walking  their  rounds. 

The  general  effect  upon  my  own  mind,  of  my  inspection  of 
the  adult  department,  was  that  the  prisoners  were  palpably 
much  better  off  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  been 
at  liberty,  and  that,  as  a  body,  they  must  be  fully  conscious 
of  the  fact ;  indeed  it  is  clear  that,  to  some  extent,  the  French 
prison  serves  the  purpose  of  our  workhouse.  The  liberated 
convict  has  a  place  of  residence  assigned  to  him,  where  he 
is  to  find  work  as  best  he  can,  though  it  is  constantly  hap- 
pening that  he  is  sent  to  a  place  where  he  has  no  friends,  and 
where  there  is  no  market  for  such  labour  as  he  has  to  supply  : 
he  goes  to  seek  labour  elsewhere,  and  thereby  becomes  guilty 
of  rupture  of  ban,  of  which  he  is  convicted  and  is  sent  back  to 
prison,  and  this  new  conviction  is  counted  against  him  a  case 
of  recidive :  M.  Le  Blanc  called  my  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  worst  subjects  under  his  care  are  by  no  means  those 
who  have  the  greatest  number  of  convictions  set  against  their 
names,  as  these  consist  for*  the  most  part  of  ruptures  of 
ban  in  the  honest  attempt  to  seek  for  work.  This  is  shewn 
by  the  fact,  which  I  take  from  the  tables  published  by  M.  le 
garde  des  sceaux,  that  of  8068  r^cidivistes  who  were  discharg- 
ed during  the  quinquennial  period  IS'^S — 1852  and  were 
again  convicted  before  the  end  1852,  the  relapses  by  vaga- 
bondage and  mendicity  were  1485,  and  those  by  rupture  of 
ban  1346,  and  the  figures  seem  to  shew  that  the  latter 
generally  take  place  in  the  first  year  after  liberation.  No 
persons,  however,  are  sent  to  the  maisons  centrales  unless  the 
sentence  exceeds  a  year's  imprisonment,  for  shorter  terms  the 
commiitaLs  are  to  the  departmental  prisons,  where  the  con- 
finement is    cellular,   and   the  treatment  in  other  respects 
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stricter.  Whilst  M.  Le  Blanc  was  inspector  at  Rennes^  he 
knew  a  case  of  a  Uberated  convict,  who,  being  desirous  of 
resuming  bis  quarters  in  the  maison  centrale  committed 
some  offence,  for  which  to  his  infinite  disgust  he  was  sentenced 
only  to  six  months  imprisonment.  Having  no  taste  for 
passing  that  period  in  a  departmental  prison,  he  forthwith 
began  abusing  the  magistrate,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
term  was  increased  to  ten  months,  which  was  the  reverse  of 
what  he  wanted,  as  it  was  four  months  more  in  the  depart- 
mental prison.  Upon  this  he  redoubled  his  invectives,  adding 
threats  of  what  he  would  do  to  the  judge  at  the  end  of  the 
end  of  the  term :  this  was  visited  by  a  change  of  sentence 
to  fifteen  months,  but  as  these  would  have  to  be  passed  in  a 
maison  centrale  his  end  was  answered,  his  mask  of  turbulence 
was  laid  aside,  and  he  retired  from  the  tribunal  with  a  respect- 
ful bow. 

I  was  now  conducted  to  the  department  of  the  jeunes 
detenus.    These  are  principally,  according  to  their  antecedents 
and  the  employments  of  their  families,  divided  into  two  bodies, 
the  industrial  who  occupy  part  of  the  maison  centrale  itself, 
and  the  agricultural  who  are  located  on  a  farm  about  three 
miles  from  the  maison  centrale,  to  which  they  come  twice  a 
week,  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  to  attend  divine  service, 
and  the  court  which  is  held  on  those  days  for  the  trial  of 
prison  offences  committed  by  the  jeunes  detenus.    I  was  first 
introdaced  to  the  quartier  des  preuves  in  which  new  comers  are 
first  placed  in  order  to  try  them,  and  see  what  they  are  fit  for; 
there  was  nothing  particular  about  it,  but  this  difference  at  the 
Terj  outset  from  the  system  at  Mettray  excited  an  involuntary 
smile.     No  one  was  in  it  at  the*  time,  and  we  proceeded  to  a 
large  garden  laid  out  with  walks,  which  are  open  to  the  young 
detenus  during  periods  of  recreation,  but,  if  I  understood 
aright,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cultivation.    The 
young  people  were  iust  turning  out  of  the  class-room  in  double 
file ;  their  dress  did  not  differ  much  in  character    from  that 
in  use  at  Mettray,  but  it  looked  alder  and  not  so  tidy ;  the 
body  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  workhouse  school, 
and  there  were  no  marks  of  that  esprit  de  corps  which  ani- 
mates almost  every  countenance  at  Mettray :  they  did  not 
even  fall  quite  naturally  into  the  military   step,  but  their 
teachers  had  to  excite  them  to  it,  and  to  beat  time ;  one  of 
them  bad  his  head  clean  shaven,  of  which  more  anon ;  others 
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bore  complimentary  tablets  en  their  backs,  with  characteristic 
legends  snch  as  '*  Yoleur"  ftc.  We  then  passed  tiirough 
the  workshops  of  the  different  trades  which  they  are 
taught :  here  the  work  is  not  done  for  contractors,  but 
for  the  government,  and  no  wages  are  paid,  it  being  con- 
sidered, that  the  board,  lodging  and  edncation  are  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  the  work  done ;  I  nnderstood  that  there 
were  some  slight  pecuniary  rewards  to  the  snrveilknts  and 
others,  bat  my  attention  was  diverted  at  this  point  of  my 
enquiries,  and  I  omitted  to  return  to  it.  The  ehildren  are 
thus  taught  a  great  variety  of  trades,  the  partienlars  of  which 
have  escaped  my  memory ;  all  the  building  and  other  woric 
in  the  establishment  is  done  either  by  the  children  or  the 
Hdult  convicts :  the  emfdoyment  which  struck  me  moat  wae 
that  of  the  ornamental  wood  carvers,  who  were  turning  out 
some  very  clever  specimens  of  workmanship,  which  would 
have  excited  a  greaH  sensation  had  they  been  sent  to  the 
educational  exhibition :  as  part  of  his  day's  work,  each  child 
has  an  hour  and  a-halfs  sdioolin]^,  more  than  that  is  found 
to  be  tedious  at  the  time,  and  to  make  them  coneeited  at  the 
end.  The  director  seleots  a  certain  number  of  the  best  be* 
haved  to  act  as  surveillants,  these  wear  a  distinguishing  badge. 
The  dormitories  are  large  rooms,  containing  a  great  namber 
of  beds,  all  exquiaitelv  dean,  with  each  bo/s  Sunday  clothes 
neatly  folded  and  placed  upon  his  bed :  my  visit  was  on  a 
Monday  morning,  Sept.  11th,  1854 :  all  this  had  a  mnch 
more  comfortable  look  than  the  hammocks  at  Mettray.  The 
refectory  is  a  large  hall  used  also  as  the  class*room,  and 
as  the  chapel,  of  which  it  forms  the  nave  when  the  folding 
doors  which  separate  it  from  the  chapel,  properly  so  called, 
are  thrown  open.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  dietary, 
except  that  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  they  are  allowed  what 
is  called  a  gratification.  What  that  gratification  is  on  Thurs- 
days I  did  not  catch,  on  Sundays  it  consists  in  the  distribu- 
tion to  each  boy  of  half*a*pound  of  preserve,  which  he  is 
allowed  to  eat  as  he  likes :  the  glutton  dispatches  it  forth- 
with, and  his  propensity  is  noted ;  on  the  otiier  hand  thoee 
who  wish  to  inake  a  better  use  of  it,  as  a  seasoning  for  thor 
bread  during  the  week,  are  supplied  with  the  means  of 
keeping  it  tot  that  purpose.  They  are  justly  proud  of  their 
bakehouse,  the  produce  of  which,  experto  crede,  is  exodlenl. 
For  iny  visit  to  the  farm,  M.  Le  Blanc  committed  me  to 
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the  goidiiDca  of  the  excellent  injector  U.  Delaoney^  Mid 
finding  that  I  vished  to  return  to  Paris  by  the  three  o'dock 
train^  which  I  oonld  not  do  if  we  performed  oor  expedition 
on  foot,  be  was  kind  enough  to  order  the  tilbury  of  the  esta* 
bliahment  to  be  ^aoed  at  our  disposal,  and  right  pleasant 
was  oor  drive  diroogh  a  steeply  undulated  and  well  wooded 
coonky.  The  farm  confidsts  of  214  hectares  including  40 
hectares  of  wood  and  a  smaU  portion  of  moorland  not  yet 
bruoght  into  cultivation,  it  is  tnversed  in  various  directions 
by  well  made  private  roads^  the  work  of  the  colonists.  I  was 
taken  to  two  farm  houses,  one  an  old  buiMing  of  no  great 
sixe,  the  other  a  new  construction  of  considerable  sise,  ooilt 
by  the  colonists  for  the  purposes  of  the  colony.  In  the  rt* 
fectorv  of  the  latter  we  found  the  children  in  class,  pnrsuing 
according  to  their  several  i^es  and  abilities  the  usuid  course 
of  primary  instruction ;  there  were  no  particular  marks  either 
of  eneigy  or  lassitude,  but  I  thought  diem  too  much  crowded ; 
the  dormitories  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  industrial  colon* 
ista  at  the  nuiison  centrale  :  everything  was  extiemely  clean 
and  rather  left  an  impression  of  over  comfort.  They  ase 
very  proud  of  their  homed  cattle,  from  which  they  draw  a 
large  quantity  of  milk,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  market  at 
Evienx  in  the  shape  of  butter :  they  have  some  very  fine 
apedmens  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Cotantin  and  Breton 
breeds :  the  latter  are  very  small,  smaller  than  the  Aldemey 
with  which,  however,  they  seem  in  shape  and  colour  to  have 
afEmity*  There  I  learned  that  the  peculiar  grain  in  the 
colour  of  the  Norman  horses  is  called  pommel^  whilst  the 
broader  and  more  variq^d  dapple  of  a  cotandn  bull  was 
called  ^ille.  They  did  not  orainarily  breed  or  feed  for  the 
market,  but  some  beautiful  little  Breton  calves  were  destined 
for  FontevraulU  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  cnlti- 
vation  adopted.  The  farm  yards  are  walled  like  other  farm 
yards  in  the  country,  but  in  other  respects  the  colonists  are 
not  confined  by  walls;  in  the  classes  I  noticed  three  more 
shaven  heads,  and  learned  that  the  shaving  of  the  head  is  one 
of  the  punishments  for  evasion.  Attempts  at  evasion  are 
not  nnfrequent,  but  they  are  always  nnsucoessful^  as  the  dress 
is  peculiar,  and  a  reward  of  twenty-five  franks  is  given  to  any 
person  who  brings  a  fugitive  back. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  punishment  for  evasion ;  in 
both  the  adult  and  the  juvenile  departments  the  usual  punish- 
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ments  are  inflicted  for  prison  offences,  bot  are  preceded  by  a 
formal  trial  before  a  tribunal  consisting  of  the  director,  the 
aum6nier  and  I  thinks  the  chief  guardian  ;  for  the  adults  this  is 
held  daily^  in  a  room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  called 
the  Pr^toire  :  for  the  Jeunes  Detenus  it  is  held  twice  a  week 
in  the  presence  of  the  colony  assembled  in  their  Salle  k 
manger.  The  punishments  are  standing  with  their  face  to 
the  wall,  standing  out  whilst  the  others  are  eating,  depriva- 
tions of  the  gratifications  of  the  palate,  reduction  of  diet, 
cellular  confinement,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  confinement  in 
chains.  M.  Le  Blanc  encourages  correspondence  of  the 
prisoners  with  their  families,  and  the  visits  of  the  latter  to 
their  relatives  in  prison,  as  a  means  of  keeping  op  and 
strengthening  the  family  tie  :  it  also  supplies  him  with  a  means 
of  punishment  by  the  suppression  of  it,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
juveniles,  by  making  them  come  in  disgrace  before  their 
parents;  for  juveniles  he  also  makes  occasional  use  of  whip- 
ping ;  that  being  a  domestic  punishment,  he  considers  that 
he  who  stands  in  loco  parentis  may  sometimes  apply  it  with 
advantage. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  the  impression  on  my  mind  was^  that 
the  system  was  likely  to  be  less  deterrent  than  that  of  Mettray  ; 
in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  less  complete  change  in  the  mode 
of  life,  they  sleep  in  ordinary  beds  like  other  people,  they  are 
in  more  close  association  with  each  other,  and  there  being 
only  one  guardian  to  40  or  50  colonists,  with  only  one  anm6nier 
to  1900,  and  no  sisters  of  charity  or  the  like,  they  are  com- 
paratively free  from  that  constant  surveillance  and  interference 
of  superiors  which  is  so  very  disagreeable  to  the  wild  unreclaimed 
character ;  but  what  impressed  me  most  strongly  was,  the 
instruction  which  is  given  in  branches  of  industry  which  com- 
mand very  high  wages :  when  I  saw  wood  carvings,  the  work 
rather  of  an  artist  than  of  an  artizan,  I  could  not  help  asking 
myself  whetlier  this  was  not  likely  to  be  regarded  in  sober  truth 
as  a  college  for  the  poor  P  There  is  no  such  danger  about  agri- 
culture or  the  trades  immediately  ancillary  to  it,  nor  even  about 
the  military  profession.  The  danger  being  one  that  is  adverted 
toby  M.  de  Persigny,  I  enquired  ofM,  Le  Blanc  how  the 
matter  stands  according  to  his  experience.  He  says  that  many 
parents  do  unquestionably  send  their  children  out  begging, 
with  a  feeling  that  the  worst  that  can  happen  will  be  that  the 
state  will  relieve  them  of  the  charge  of  their  children ;  this 
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however  is  bj  no  means  the  same  thing  as  bringing  them  up 
as  thieves. 

There  dues  not  seem  to  be  much  difiBcuIty  in  obtaining 
employment  for  tiie  young  persons  on  their  discharge,  ana 
exertions  are  made  in  each  particular  instance  to  obtain  the 
patronage  of  some  charitable  individual  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
such  as  are  placed  in  Paris  are  confided  to  M.  De  Berenger's 
society;  when  unable  to  obtain  work,  and  totally  friendless, 
they  sometimes  come  back  to  the  colony  and  ask  to  be  put  to 
their  old  work,  an  hospitality  which  is  accorded  until  a  place 
is  found  for  them.  M.  Delaunay  however  considers  that  the 
case  of  the  orphans  requires  special  provision,  and  suggests 
that  something  might  be  done  for  tliem  on  the  tracts  of  un- 
reclaimed land  in  various  parts  of  Trance,  which  are  the 
property  of  the  state.  I  asked  him  if  they  ever  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  affections  of  the  young  people  committed  to  their 
care :  he  said  no,  the  numbers  were  too  large  for  the  teachers 
to  establish  any  individual  hold.  Both  he  and  M.  Le  Blanc 
expre9sed  themselves  strongly  against  some  of  the  private 
ooloDies,  as  being  mere  private  speculations  conducted  without 
any  real  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  children,  but  they  did 
not  affect  to  place  their  own  work  on  a  level  with  Mettray,  on 
the  contrary  they  assigned  reasons  why  it  could  not  be  so : 
the  refuse  rejected  by  the  private  colonies  as  being  incurable 
is  necessarily  sent  to  the  Maison  Gentrale,  which  has  no  such 
means  of  purification  or  punishment :  M.  Dc  Metz  too  is 
absolute  master,  he  mav  spend  his  money  as  he  likes,  and 
may  make  any  changes  m  his  system  and  try  any  experiments 
that  occur  to  him  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  good 
pleasure :  the  director  of  a  maison  centrale  on  the  contrary 
has  a  limited  sum  placed  at  his  disposal  for  every  sou  of  which 
he  has  to  give  a  minute  account,  and  both  in  expenditure  and 
general  management  he  is  tied  down  to  a  strict  routine  in 
vbich  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  alone  the  power  to 
make  the  slightest  variation. 

Le  Biane  and  Delaunay :  I  could  not  help  wondering  how 
ttt  up  the  stream  of  ages  we  should  have  to  go  before  the 
descent  of  the  one  would  be  found  diverging  from  that  old 
Sir  Simon,  and  that  of  the  other  from  the  line  of  the  gallant 
and  faithful  governors  of  the  Bastille.  Though  it  were  to 
the  period  of  the  deluge,  it  is  something  to  bear  an  honorable 
name  and  to  bear  it  with  honour. 
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Tike  next  establishment  to  which  I  hvre  to  call  your  atten- 
tion is  Petit  Bourg  near  Corbeil  in  the  department  of  the 
tSeine  et  Oise ;  the  gate  of  the  park  is  close  to  the  Railway  station 
at  EvTY^  and  there  is  a  servant  to  meet  all  visitors  coming 
from  Faris:  we  visited  this  institution  on  Monday  25th 
September  1854,  and  met  with  a  hospitable  receptiou  from 
Mdme.  Allier  and  her  danghters,  and  a  son  who  went  with  ns 
over  the  establishment;  nevertheless  a  snbseqnent  perasal  of 
the  various  reports  which  they  were  so  kind  as  to  give  me  has 
mystified^me  not  a  little,  for  on  comparing  my  personal  obser- 
vations with  the  only  report  which  goes  into  details  on  the 
system,  that  of  1845,  I  find  that  very  considerable  changes 
had  been  made,  so  that  my  description  of  it  must  be  in  very 
broad  outline,  leaving  details  to  be  filled  in  when  I  shall  have 
ascertained  how  far  several  arrangements,  some  of  them  of 
great  importance,  which  are  described  in  that  report  but  of 
which  I  saw  no  traces  and  heard  no  mention,  have  in  fact 
been  retained  or  been  abandoned. 

In  or  about  the  year  1842  a  society  was  formed  at  Paris 
for  the  patronage  of  poor  boys  by  bringing  them  np  to  fiurming 
or  gardening,  and  afterwards  providing  them    with  places. 
The  original  object  of  the  Society  was  to  provide  for  poor 
children  who  had  never  been  charged  with  crime,  at  least  as 
good  an  agricultural  training  as  was  provided  at  Mettray,  and 
similar  institutions,  for  children  who  had  been  charged  with 
crime,  and  been  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  having  acted 
without  discernment.    On  this  footing  the  Socidy  prooeeded 
apparently  .with  great  success  until  the  Bevolution  of  Febroair 
1848,  when  the  greater  part  of  their  supporters  weve  struck 
with  ruin,  and  their  annual  subscriptions  fell  from  50,000 
francs  to  2,000  francs  a  year  (£2,000  to  £80.)     In  conse- 
quence of  this  it  was  necessarily  changed  into  an  institntion 
for  the  education  of  young  persons  acquitted  under  article  66, 
for  whom  the  government  pays  a  daily  snm  per  head,  not 
quite  equal  to  me  actuid  cost.    One  of  the  fint  acts  of  Uie 
Society  was  to  t^e,  and  afterwards  to  purchase,  the  estate  of 
Petit  Bourg,  consisting  of  a  handsome  ch&teau,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  notorious  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  aboat 
100  hectares  of  land,  and  adapt  it  to  their  purposes  by  removing 
all  the  objects  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  and  fitting  it  up  to 
receive  its  humble  inmates.    The  parts  used  for  habitation 
and  recreation  are  walled  all  round  and  locked  np  at  nigh^ 
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the  estate  is  walled  loaod  except  on  the  side  of  the  nikra^ : 
the  consequence  is,  that  there  ia  neither  the  material  eeounty 
of  efficient  walls,  nor  the  moral  secnrity  of  an  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  the  children  by  the  total  absence  of  walLs :  attempts 
at  evasion  are  therefore  frequent,  often  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  sorveillanty  the  runaway  springing  *'  like  a  viper''  under 
the  cover  of  some  standing  crop,  in  which  he  cannot  be  dis* 
covered  without  a  damage  for  which  his  recapture  is  not  an 
equivalent  The  security  really  rehed  on  is  the  very  peculiar 
party-coloured  dress,  two  quarters  white  two  quarters  check, 
and  the  reward  which  is  paid  to  the  pemon  who  effects  the 
recapture. 

The  first  objects  that  we  were  taken  to  see  bv  the  gentle* 
man  who  acted  as  oar  guide,  were  the  offices  in  what 
Londoners  would  call  the  area,  and  Torkshire-men  the 
cellar-kitcheus.  Por  all  purposes  connected  with  this  part 
of  the  establishment,  the  capacious  cellar  departments  of  the 
ch&teau  of  course  afforded  every  convenience :  there  was 
nothing  that  called  for  special  remark :  we  were  too  late  to 
see  the  dinner^  but  we  were  informed  that  the  cooking  is 
conducted  by  colonists^  under  the  superintendence  of  a  chief. 
The  food  of  coarse  is  very  plaio,  the  only  beverage  is  water ; 
at  first  there  was  an  allowance  of  wine  for  Sundays,  but  on 
the  request  of  the  children  themselves,  that  was  suppressed; 
our  friends  the  teetotalists  will  say  that  this  speaks  well  for  the 
children ;  Boniface  the  publican  will  reserve  his  opinion  on 
that  point,  until  he  knows  the  Quality  of  the  wine.  The 
average  coat  of  what  we  should  call  board  seems  in  ordinaiy 
times  to  be  about  4*5  pence  per  day  for  each  colonist, 
that  of  the  employ^  about  7*6  pence  :  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
and  classing  all  persona  on  the  establishment  together,  the 
average  daily  cost  per  head,is  about  8*9  pence :  the  government 
allowance  is  about  8*0,  leaving  near  one  penny  a  day  to 
be  received  from  .other  sources .  for  ordinary  expenses  only. 
The  report  represents  every  meal  as  being  seasoned  by  a 
lecture,  an  observance  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  amongst 
those  that  have  been  abandoned.  All  the  colonists  dine  to- 
gether in  one  large  room,  which  ia  also  used  as  a  clas^-room ; 
the  arrangements  are  of  the  most  simple,  and  the  general 
aspect  not  inviting:  perhaps  immediately  after  dinner  was 
not  the  b^t  time  for  seeing  it. 
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We  then  went  to  the  plaj-gronnd,  tmssing  on  our  way  a 
very  long  shed  with  a  trough  from  ena  to  end,  in  which  the 
children  wash  themselves  at  all  seasons ;  close  by  are  some 
cisterns  in  which  they  wash  their  own  linen^  under  the  snper- 
intendenoe  of  regular  washerwomen.    The  play-groond  is  a 
large  yard^  surrounded  by  buildings  and  high    walls :    we 
entered  it  during  the  time  allowed  for  recreation :  there  we 
found  from  200  td  800  children  in  their  party-coloured  attire 
before  mentioned :  being  the  working  dress,  half  worn  and 
dusty^  it  had  a  specially  workhouse  look.    Some  of  them  were 
sauntering  about  idly  in  groups,  others  were  playing,  but 
so  listlessly  I    Nothing  like  a  game  I  and,  although  the  wea-> 
ther  was  by  no  means  excessively  kot,  at  least  two4hir>ds  of 
the  whole  Dody  were  lying  on  tlufir  backs  under  the  wall% 
some  preferring  the  sunshine,  some  the  shade,  none  of  them 
reading,  very  few  of  them  talking ;. if itiidj'* were iiohewin^be 
cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies,  there  was  no  importunate 
hum  of  merry  voices  to  disturb  them ;  I  should  have  liked  te 
see  them  roused  by  a  reveille  from  the  clarions  of  Meiteay, 
but  the  exclusion  of  the  ipilitary  principle  would  satisfy  the 
most  pacific,  and  the  most  rigid  economist  would  be  assured 
that  there  was  no  waste  of  animal  strength  or  spirits.     On 
one  side  of  this  yard,  we  visited  two  large  dormitories,  the 
larger  of  tliem  containing  beds  for  upwards  of  100  colonists 
and  four  superintendents ;  there  are  other  dormitories  in   the 
chftteau  itself,  also  in  large  rooms.     One  almost  necessary 
consequence  of  establishing  the  colony  in  the  buildings  of  an 
existing  chftteau,  was  the  non-adoption  of  the  dividions  into 
smaU  families,  which  is  the  corner  stone  of   the  Mettray 
system ;  and  though,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  little  emula- 
tion, the  different  divisions  are  in  some  respects  treated  as 
different  houses,  there  is  nothing  like  the  sustained  attempt 
to  create  the  esprit  de  famille.    If  I  rightly  understood  M. 
Aih'er,  jun.  the  monitore  are  now  nominated  by  the  director, 
which  is  a  great  change,  for  in  1845  they  were  elected  by  the 
colonists ;  and  there  is  a  change  in  the  material  arrangements 
of  almost  equal  importance :  originally  the  colonists  slept  in 
hammocks,  and  some  of  them  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
hammocks  shall  be  worn  out,  but  it  was  discovered  that  as,  in 
order  to  be  safe,  the  hammock  must  be  constructed  of  very 
strong  materials,  a  bedstead  consisting  of  two  planks  laid  on 
an  iron  frame,  would  be  cheaper;  in  the  new  building  there- 
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fore,  this  was  introdaeed  instead  of  the  hammocks ;  then  the 
eye  of  the  econooiist  saw  its  way  to  a  further  saving :  two  or 
three  bits  of  deal  nidely  fastened  to  the  floor,  woula  cost  less 
than  the  iron  frame,  and,  according  to  the  last  improvements, 
the  Petit  Bonrg  bedstead,  consists  of  two  deal  boards,  resting 
on  bits  of  deal  rudely  fastened  to  the  floor.  The  bedding 
itself  is  clean  and  comfortable. 

Between  the  two  outer  dormitories,  is  the  quarter  of  pun- 
ishment; here  again  there  hah  been  a  complete  change  since 
1845,  when  the  confinement  was  cellular,  the  change  being 
apparently  dictated  by  the  same  spirit^  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
the  same  necessity  for  minute  savings.  The  offenders  are 
now  confined  in  common  under  the  guardianship  of  a  keeper, 
who  enforces  silence  and  keeps  them  to  their  tasks.  They 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  distressed.  Here  however  we 
found  in  full  operation^  a  peculiar  and  interesting  arrange- 
ment :  several  of  the  prisoners  were  undergoing  punishment 
merely  as  ^'  protectors''  or  bondsmen,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  this :  when  a  boy  has  made  hims^  liable  to  imprisonment, 
he  is  sometimes  set  at  liberty,  on  procuring  security  for  his 
foture  better  behaviour,  by  getting  a  boy  of  good  character 
to  engage  himself  to  undergo  the  punishment  should  the  cul- 
prit thus  let  out,  ofiend  again.  The  report  gives  a  somewhat 
fantastically  graduated  scale  of  punishments,  and  though  we 
neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  other  than  this  confinement  in 
company  in  a  light  airy  room,  and  a  reduction  of  rations, 
there  must  of  course  be  some  greater  severity »  We  next 
went  to  some  of  the  workshops  for  the  making  and  repairing 
of  agricultural  implements  and  the  like,  and  from  thence  to 
the  old  vadaric  or  cowhouse,  which  was  in  a  dilapidated  state, 
undergoing  that  most  effectual  of  all  repairs,  the  building  of 
a  new  one;  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  stock  of  horned  cattle  was 
in  the  fields,  but  we  saw  a  few  very  fine  specimens  of  prize 
balls  and  calves,  for  which  the  institution  enjoys  a  well  merit- 
ed renown  :  from  thence  we  went  to  its  greatest  glory,  the 
porcherie.  No  expense  is  spared  in  the  purchase  of  the 
finest  individuals  of  bovine  swine  and  porcine  breeds  for  the 
purpose  of  ameliorating  the  races  by  crossing,  no  expence  is 
spared  in  lodging,  boarding  and  attendance.  Let  us  take  for 
example  the  swine:  they  live  in  a  pig  palace!  what  the 
Sydenham    people    would  call  the    culinary  department   is 
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Q2IQ  0.*  .«ii  while.    Everything  was  in  excellent 

^1^  ««>ion,  and  the  walk  on  the  noble  avenue  unde^ 

^  ide  sky,  with  the  riant  valley  of  the   Seine  at  ooi^ 

^«       ^  very  pleasant :  we  found  that  the  chesnuts  which  im 
J  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  are  gathered  with  such  ardour  by^ 
(1)6  infant  sculptors,  are  here  collected  and  given  as  food  \o 
the  slieep.     The  garden  is  very  extensive,  and  kept  with  great 
care,  the  vines  are  as  elsewhere  a  failure,  not  however  from 
the  malady  but  from  the  bad  weather  which  prevailed  at  the 
critical  season  of  the  fruiting.      The  hospitality  of  Mme. 
Allier  enabled  us  to   bear  the  strongest  testimony   to  the 
superior  quality  of  the  produce,  bolh  of  the  farm  and  of  the 
garden.     Looking  into  the  garden  is  the  infirmary ;  the  sick- 
ward  is  a  light  airy  room,  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  con- 
taining a  considerable  number  of  beds,  next  to  which  is  a 
sitting  room  for  the  convalescents ;  the  whole  is  under  the  care 
of  a  very  decent  looking  young  woman.    I  was  not  surprised 
to  bear  from  the  ladies  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  amongst 
the  colonists  to  put  themselves  on  the  sick  l^t,  and  make  the 
most  of  a  plant  which,  when  rubbed  upon  any  limb^  causes 
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iKMt  alarmiDg  dimensioDSy  and  of  another  plant, 

'4iorb]a  with  yellow  milk,  which  i»  efficacious 

€768 ;  one  poor  fellow  actnallj  caased  his 

"otiy  tearing  the  bandages  off  a  real  sore 

"^pital.     Mme.  Allier  herself  discorered 

f  diseases  in  the  applicaticms  of  repeat- 

ch&teau  and  nsited  the  depart* 

ore  rooms  where  we  tasted  the 

od ;  first  of  the  finest  qoality, 

-i  made  of  fine  flour,  seconds 

lade  of  fine  floar,  8ecoud<«, 

V-  ^sts  :  a  most  minute  dc- 

nch  so  that,  when  a 
^  *ation  in  his  rations, 

^*  sentence  that  the 

..,  since  the  estimate  for 
.  made  out,  allowing  him  full 
^^(scial  department  for  the  care  of  the 
^  not  merely  the  artides  in  stock,  but  all  the 
.  each  individual  colonist.    This  is  an  illustration 
.^  sjptem.      The    arrangement  by   compartments  and 
fetters  is  admirable,  and  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  not  to 
ibe  surpassed,  but  the  opportunity  of  habitnating  the  indivi- 
doal  colonist  to  keep  his  clothes  with  cleanliness  and  neatness 
is  facn'ficed  to  the  centralized  action  of  a  department,  which, 
so  far  as  regards  the  immediate  result  of  all  tlie  clothes  being 
kf  pt  clean  and  neat^  is  doubtless  more  efficacious.    We  con- 
cluded our  personal  examination  by  inspecting  the  dormitories 
mid  workshops  in  the  first  floor  of  the  chftteau ;  in  the  tailors 
shop  they  seemed  to  be  all  cheerful  and  happy,  and  were 
wording  with  spirit;  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  children, 
this  was  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  establishment  that 

we  saw* 

There  is  an  auminier  or  Chaplain  attached  to  the  institution^ 
and  two  rooms  are  nsed  as  chapels :  the  time  devoted  to  general 
instruction  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year,  and  in  harvest 
time  is  reduced  to  nothing :  taking  the  whole  year  round  it 
averages  two  hours  a  day;  the  report  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
lieads  of  primary  instruction  mentions  singing,  military  music, 
crymnastics,  working  the  fire  engines,  and  courses  of  agricuU 
ture  and   horticulture ;  it  speaks  of  s^ces  d'^mulation  and 
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placed  in  the  centre  with  its  stoves,  boilers  aad  apparatus  of 
vessels :  after  being  boiled  the  food  is  set  to  ferment  for  a 
couple  of  days,  so  that  the  pigs  take  their  meaty  as  Uie  cock- 
ney baker  puffed  his  bread,  with  the  gin  in  it.    Each  pig  and 
its  little  ones  lives  in  a  separate  oompartment,  kept  most 
scrupulously  clean,  so  that  not  the  slightest  perceptible  bad 
odour  arises ;  each  pig  is  washed  dean  and  brushed  every 
morning,  in  winter  it  is  indulged  with  the  luxury  of  warm 
water.     Most  of  the  animals  came  from  England,  one  sow, 
the  queen  of  the  race,  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from 
Yorkshire ;  her  farrow  were  nestling  round  her  to  her  great 
delight  expressed  in  most  intelligible  grunts :  these  little  ones 
were  already  sold  for  deliv^y  at  six  weeks  age,  for  the  mode* 
rate  price  of  £8  sterling  a  head*    In  Uct  M.  AUier  has  with- 
in the  last  fourteen  months  gained  twenty  medaLa  for  his  agri- 
cultural productions.    What  a  pity  it  is  that  no  one  oflers 
a  prize  for  the  best  educated  colonists. 

We  next  took  a  short  walk  in  the  grounds  immediately 
adjoining  the  ch&teau,  and  saw  several  parties  of  colonists 
going  iu  a  quiet  orderly  manner  to  their  work.    M.  AUier 
junior,  proposed  taking  us  to  another  farm  house,  but  as  he 
said  it  was  a  mere  repetition  of  what  we  had  seen  already,  we 
did  not  think  it  worth  while.     Everything  was  in  excellent 
order  and  condition,  and  the  walk  on  the  noble  avenue  under 
the  clear  blue  sky,  with  the  riant  valley  of  the   Seine  at  our 
feet  was  very  pleasant :  we  found  that  the  chesnuta  which  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  are  gathered  with  such  ardour  by 
the  infant  sculptors,  are  here  collected  and  given  as  food  to 
the  sheep.    The  garden  is  very  extensive,  and  kept  with  great 
care,  the  vines  are  as  elsewhere  a  failure,  not  howeva:  from 
the  malady  but  from  the  bad  weather  which  prevailed  at  the 
critical  season  of  the  fruiting.      The  hospitality  of  Mme. 
Allier  enabled  us  to   bear  the  strongest  testimony   to  the 
superior  quality  of  the  produce,  both  of  the  farm  and  of  the 
garden.    Looking  into  the  garden  is  the  infirmary ;  the  sick- 
ward  is  a  light  airy  room,  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  con- 
taining a  considerable  number  of  beds,  next  to  which  is  a 
sitting  room  for  the  convalescents ;  the  whole  is  under  the  care 
of  a  very  decent  looking  young  woman.    I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  from  the  ladies  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  amongst 
the  colonists  to  put  themselves  on  the  sick  list,  and  make  the 
most  of  a  plant  which,  when  rubbed  upon  any  limb,  causes 
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it  to  swell,  to  most  alarming  dimenstonsy  and  of  another  plant, 
a  species  of  Euphorbia  with  jellow  milk,  which  is  efficacious 
in  producing  sore  eyes ;  one  poor  fellow  actuallj  caused  his 
own  death  hy  constantly  tearing  the  bandages  off  a  real  sore 
for  which  he  was  in  hospital.  Mme.  Allier  herself  discovered 
a  specific  for  this  class  of  diseases  in  the  applications  of  repeat- 
ed blisters. 

We  now  returned  to  the  ohiiteau  and  visited  the  depart- 
ment of  the  eoonomat  and  store  rooms  where  we  tasted  the 
tliree  kinds  of  thread,  all  very  good ;  first  of  the  finest  quality, 
for  the  soup  of  all  parties :  second  made  of  fine  flour,  seconds 
and  rice,  for  the  employ^ :  third  made  of  fine  flour,  seconds^, 
rice,  and  bean  meal  for  the  colonists  :  a  most  minute  ac- 
count is  kept  of  everything,  insomuch  so  that,  when  a 
colonist  has  to  be  punished  by  any  alteration  in  his  rations, 
il  is  not  until  the  day  but  one  after  the  sentence  that  the 
punishment  can  be  carried  into  effect,  since  the  estimate  for 
the  intervening  day  has  been  made  out,  allowing  him  full 
rations.  There  is  a  special  department  for  the  care  of  the 
colonists  clothes,  not  merely  the  articles  in  stock,  but  all  the 
clianges  for  each  individual  colonist.  This  is  an  illustration 
of  the  system.  The  arrangement  by  compartments  and 
letters  is  admirable,  and  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  not  to 
be  surpassed,  but  the  opportunity  of  habituating  the  indivi- 
dual colonist  to  keep  his  clothes  with  cleanliness  and  neatness 
is  sacrificed  to  the  centralised  action  of  a  department,  which, 
so  far  as  regards  the  immediate  result  of  all  tite  clothes  being 
kept  clean  and  neat,  is  doubtless  more  efficacious.  We  con- 
cluded our  personal  examination  by  inspecting  the  dormitories 
and  workshops  in  the  first  fikwr  of  the  ch&teau  ;  in  the  tailors 
shop  they  seemed  to  be  all  cheerful  and  happy,  and  were 
working  with  spirit ;  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  children, 
this  was  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  establishment  that 
we  saw. 

There  is  an  auminier  or  Chaplain  attached  to  the  institution^ 
and  two  rooms  are  used  as  chapels :  the  time  devoted  to  general 
instruction  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year,  and  in  harvest 
time  is  reduced  to  nothing :  taking  the  whole  year  round  it 
averages  two  hours  a  day;  the  report  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
heads  of  primary  instruction  mentions  singing,  military  music, 
gymnastics,  working  the  fire  engines,  and  courses  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture ;  it  speaks  of  s^ces  dMmulation  and 
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justice  held  every  Sunday,  and  colours  for  every  division,  the 
colonists  in  which  are  arranged  in  order  of  merit,  the  best 
being  the  colour-bearer,  and  the  colour  of  the  colony  being 
given  to  the  best  division,  and  of  pecuniary  prizes  to  the  chefs 
d'atelie  and  employes,  of  certificates  of  capacity,  of  medals  of 
honour,  of  quarterly  elections  of  monitors,  of  weekly  reports, 
of  a  monthly  ffite  de  famille,  of  a  somewhat  sentimental  system 
of  rewards,  and  cites  numerous  instances  of  industry,  zeal, 
generosity,  brotherly  love  and  filial  affection.     How  much  re- 
mains of  all  this  I  cannot  say,  for  our  informants  on  the  spot 
mentioned  none  of  these  things,  still  though  the  mouth  s]x>ke 
not  the  heart  might  be  full  :  but  what  ioaa  said  left  a  painful 
impression  on  the  mind :  some  really  well  merited  compliments 
on  what  we  had  seen  were  responded  to  by  the  remark  that  the 
director  and  bis  family  did  their  best,  but  the  undertaking  was 
one  of  never-ending  anxiety ;  I  then  applied  my  usual  pierre  de 
touche,  the  question  whether  they  ever  gained  the  affections 
of  any  of  their  young  people. — Never ;  the  children    were 
essentially  selfish  and  ungrateful,  sometimes  coaxing  and  well- 
behaved  out  of  policy,  but  never  retuniing  the  slightest  kindly 
feeling  for  the  most  assiduous  attention.     I  suggested  that  the 
family  had  at  all  events  the  consciousness  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  a  most  charitable  work,  and  trusted  that  the  table  of 
r^cidivistes  shewed  their  attempts  at  moralization  not  to  have 
been  thrown  away.     The  reply  to  this  was  that  they  hoped  they 
did  some   good :  that  they  always  procured  places   for  the 
children,  that  some  who  had  gone  into  the  army  had  when 
their  time  was  out,  applied   to  be  received  into  the  colony  as 
employes ;  as  for  the  number  of  r^cidivistes  they  knew  nothing 
about  it,  the  police  perhaps  might  know  •  that  the  employes  were 
a  still  more  difficult  and  ungrateful  set  than  the  colonists,  that 
there  was  no  satisfying  them  either  with  meat  or  drink,  no 
animating  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking,  no  inducing 
them  to  comply  with  the  rules :  a  strict  system  of  fines  was 
enforced,  such  as  5fr.,  for  the  first  act  of  drunkenness,  lOfr, 
for  the  second,  dismissal  for  the  third,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

I  am  afraid  indeed  that  M.  Allier  has  not  succeeded  in 
assembling  a  body  of  assistants,  (there  are  40  in  number) 
sufficiently  inspired  with  the  genius  of  the  place.  This  defici- 
ency is  intelligibly  hinted  at  in  the  report  of  1845  and  has  not 
been  remedied — Partly  from  this  reason,  partly  from  the 
insufficiency  of  the  Govermeut  allowances,  though  he  has  sue- 
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ceeded  in  foiiBing  a  first-rate  farming  establishment,  he  appears 
to  me  not  to  present  us  with  so  satisfactory  a  solution  of  tlie 
edacational  problem  as  is  to  be  foand  in  some  other  places. 
Oar  next  visit  was  to    the   reformatory   institutions    of 
Buysselede  and    Beemem   in   Belgium;    and  I   must    pre- 
mise that  Belgium  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  France, 
having  adopted  the  various  codes  of  the  first  Napoleon ;  the 
scale  of  living  amongst  the  peasantry  is  lower  than  it  is  even  iu 
France ;  the  religion  is  much  more  exclusively  Boman  Catholic, 
and  the  observances  of  that  religion  are  much  more  generally 
and  more  scrupulously  complied  with  than  in   France :  the 
population  is  less  warhke,  and  less  easily  acted  upon  by  the 
stimolas  of  honour ;  and  the  hard«hearted  quality  of  their  par- 
simony is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  paupers  nho  become 
chargeable  to  the   parish   used  until  very  recently — indeed  I 
doubt  whether  the  system  is  entirely  abolis<hed — I  say  these 
paupers  used  to  be  put  up  by  auction  to  be  let  out  to  the 
person  who  would  undertake  to  maintain  them  at  the  lowest 
chaise  to  the  parish.     Every  one  was  allowed  to  calculate  the 
disadvantages  which  childhood  or  infirmity  would  entail,and  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  the  remaining  strength  of  the  aged 
or  the  growing  powers  of  the  young.    They  were  often  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder  amidst  the  most  revolting  remarks, 
and  when  handed  over  to  their  task-master  were  for  the  most 
part  exposed  to  severer  treatment  than  the  greatest  criminals  in 
the  worst  organized  prisons ;  even  very  young  children  were  so 
put  out,  and  were  generally  bought  to  be  used  as  instruments 
of  mendicity. 

Such  a  state  of  things  as  this  called  loudly  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature  and  government:  the  legislature 
and  government  did  at  last  interfere,  at  least  as  regards  the 
children  and  young  persons.  By  a  law  passed  in  1848,  it 
was  ordered  that  Government  should  create  special  establish- 
ments for  young  paupers,  beggars,  and  vagrants,  and  employ 
the  boys^  as  much  as  possible,  in  agricultural  labour^  and 
bring  them  up  to  calUngs  capable  of  being  profitably  exercised 
in  tlie  country.  The  first  of  these  institutions  was  established 
at  Kuysselede  for  600  boys,  in  1849,  and  at  Beemem  near 
Buysselede  for  300  girls,  iu  1853 :  they  may  in  fact  be 
regarded  as  one  institution,  being  both  under  the  management 
of  the  same  director,  and  being  made  to  work  into  one  another 
ss  will  appear  in  the  sequel*     We  first  visited  fiuysbelede,  the 
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e^stablishment  for  boys,  and^  as  the  daj  was  a  tliorough  soaker^ 
our  obsenrationa  were  necesaarilv  confined  to  the  houae  and 
its  immediate  vicinity. 

You  will  observe  that  I  apeak  of  tke  iause,  not  of  lie 
kouses,  for  though  the  system  at  Raysselede  has  in  a  great 
measare  been  modelled  u))on  that  of  Mettray,  where  the  young 
people  live  in  separate  families,  the  paramount  consideration 
of  expense  caused  the  Belgian  government  to  adopt  the  dieaper 
coarse  of  purchasing  the  buildings  of  a  large  sugar  mana- 
factory  and  adapting  them  to  the  puriwses  of  a  reformatory 
inetitudoD  :  but  this  unfortunately  rendered  it  qnif  e  impossible 
for  them  to  adopt  the  formation  of  distinct  families.  There  is 
another  fundamental  diiferenee,  which  is  of  more  importance 
to  theEnglish  student  than  to  the  Belgian  :  the  inmates  do  not 
belong  to  precisely  the  same  class  as  at  Mettray.  At  Mettray 
they  are  exclusively  young  criminals,  acquitted  on  the  score 
of  ignorance,  at  Buysselede  less  than  half  belong  to  this  class ; 
the  rest  are  poor  children  sent  by  the  parishes,  or  by  benevolent 
societies  or  individuals  :  in  other  woras  the  same  establishment 
serves  both  as  reformatory  and  as  industrial  school.  There 
appears  to  be  very  httle  difficulty  about  this  where  tlie  prinafde 
of  qualified  acquittal  is  acted  upon,  but  there  will  be  stnnig 
objections  against  adopting  such  a  course  in  England  as  long 
as  we  adhere  to  the  principle,  of  first  convicting  the  yoathfol 
oflender  and  inflicting  preliminary  punishment  for  his  offence. 

M.  Pol,  the  director  of  the  Institution,  received  ns  very 
cordially,  and  conducted  us  personally  over  every  part  that 
could  be  visited  on  a  thoroughly  rainy  day :  he  is  a  man  of 
powerful  make,  with  an  open,  good  natured  countenance,  and 
a  frank  easy  manner,  and  no  one  can  be  long  in  his  company 
without  discovering  that  he  has  a  heart  cast  in  the  same  mould 
as  those  of  De  Metz,  Yerdier,  and  Ducp^tianx  :  he  oonriders 
that  his  system  is  that  of  Mettray,  simplified  and  reduced  to  a 
scale  of  expenditure  more  compatible  with  Belgian  notions. 
Thus,  as  at  Mettray,  there  are  no  prison  walls ;  there  are  such 
walls  and  means  of  ordinary  security,  as  would  be  found  in 
ordinary  farm  buildings  of  the  same  magnitude,  bat  nothing 
to  remind  the  inmates  that  they  are  kept  in  as  prisoners  :  at 
first  the  desertions  and  attempts  to  desert  were  numerous,  but 
last  year  there  were  only  five  attempts  at  desertion,  and  these 
were  unsuccessful.  His  success  in  this  respect  affords  osa 
most  valuable  example,    for  he  worked  under  great   disad* 
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rantages ;  instead  of  beginning  as  at  Mettray  with  a  staff  of 
assistants  twice  as  numerous  as  the  first  consignment  of  children, 
he    began   with    two   assistants    to    manage    60   children, 
so  that  the    work  of  assimilating   the  raw  material  of   the 
untutored  population  was  necessarily  very  slow :  now  that  the 
body  at  lai^e  have  been  brought   into  good  trainings    new 
comers    are   introduced   only   in    small   numbers,    and  the 
assimilating  powers  of  large  majorities  upon  small  minorities 
are  brought  into  full  operation.    At  present  the  whole  body  of 
officers  and  servants,  including  the  director  and  the  chaplain, 
who  have  to  manage,  teach  and  overlook  600  boys,  amounts 
to  the    number  of  eighteen,  and  M.  Pol  seems  to  consider 
that  the  force  is  sufficient :  I  roust  confess  I  came  to  a  different 
oonclosiou :  not  from  any  deficiencies  that  could  be  detected 
in  the  arrangements,  or  in  the  working  of  the  system,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  M.  Pol  himself,  they  had  all  of  them 
the  heavy  careworn  look  of  men  who  are  hard  worked ;  the 
lesaltB  shew  them  to  be  a  most  conscientious  zealous  body  of 
men,  indeed  any  assistant  who  should  show  any  indications  of 
being  otherwise  would  be  quietly  withdrawn  on  the  earliest 
opportunity.    The  right  kind  of  men  are  difficult  to  find,  but 
when  you  have  found  them,  there  is  something  almost  sublime 
about  the  thorou^  devotion  with  which  they  give  themselves 
up  to  their  Mission.     For  example  at  Met  tray,  the  other  day, 
there  was  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  certain  pecuniary 
support  would  be  withdrawn,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  es* 
tablishment  must  be  wound  up,  and  the  further  prosecution 
of  it  abandoned ;  whereupon  the  different  employes,  a  body 
of   young  men  from    ^I  to    85  years  of   age,   not  helpless 
creatures  without  resource  to  whom  half  a  loaf  would  be  better 
than  no  bread,  but  men  of  tried  ability  and  vigour,  who  could 
at  any  time  command  more  remunerative  employment  else- 
where— ^I  say  these  young  men  waited  on  M.  De  Metz  in  a  body, 
and  offered  to  continue  their  services  at  half  their  salaries. 
— ^Why  ?  because  their  hearts  were  iu  the  matter. 

But  to  return  to  Bnysselede,  '*  as  in  water  face  answereth 
to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man,''  the  heart  of  the  teacher 
must  sound  the  key  note,  or  there  will  be  no  response  in  the 
heart  of  the  taught :  as  soon  as  M.  Pol  had  given  me  a  short 
explanatory  outline  of  his  system,  I  applied  my  pierre  de 
touche ;  do  you  sometimes  gain  the  affections  of  any  of  your 
young  people?  The  reply  was  given  with  a  smile  almost 
amounting  to  a  laugh — **  We  should  do  very  little  gOod  if  we 


did  not  gain  the  baaits  of  the  gr6»t  BOBJority :  yes,  I  trasi  we 
do  gain  the  affectioiiB  of  ahooai  all  of  Ui^m  who  remain  any 
length  of  time  with  us^  but  the  parishes  remove  aome  of  them 
before  any  good  effect  can  be  bofied  for/' 

I  have  already  iuUuiated  that  the  domertio  arrangemeAls 
liave  in  great  measure  beeu  dictated  by  tbe  original  constructmi 
of  the  fabric^  which  aflbrded  no  facilities  for  subdivision  inio 
families,  but  several  of  the  loiig  large  gallerim  wMcii  are  lo 
be  found  iu  factories*  The  consequence  iit  that  «U  the  eolonista 
take  their  meals  to^etlier  in  one  Is^e  refectory^  and  for  sleep 
they  are  distribnted  in  tvoor  three. laigedoimtoriea.  Far» 
bed,  board,  and  gen/9ral  superiuleiUlen^e^  they , are  divided  inlo 
divisions  of  100  each|iat  the  b^  of  wU^  i^  placed  an  oter- 
looker,  who  is  also  the  overlooker. and  teacher  of  a  workshop, 
and,  as  he  sleeps  at  the  head  of  his  divisi9n>  has  literally  no 
relief  by  day  or  night:  .ea^udiyiaien  ia ^subdivided  into  two 
sections,  and  the  ov,erlookeriBia9sietedi>y  a  ohteC  and  ondcv 
chief  selected  by  tha-diractor^  quarierljj  Ott(^  of  eai^h  aeotion^ 
and  respectively  diafingi^u^ih^d  by-ia-xctd  Or  yellow  stiipe  on  tiie 
left  arm :,  the  bqds .  of*  e^acb  Vision  and  aedion  aee  j^coil 
together^  an<i  tJUey  dia^  tpgf th^^tlie  sane  tftble»  the  membeiB 
of  each  sectipn.  takipg  .itr  by  ^ms  ito  prepare  tfae  tables  &c> : 
when  mea]  time  ^triv^a  the  diviaona  form  in  military  order  on 
the  grand  iiiquare^  and  march  off /to  4heir  several  taUee  to  the 
musdc  of  a  brass  baod^  when  aU  stra  in  their  [daces  the  tmoipel 
sounds,  the  superintendents  take  off  tJbueir  caps,  tkera  is  a  dead 
silence,  silence  that  m^y  befell,  fer-aaiinnte  and  a  half,  bwi 
tliere  is  a  frequent  mi^ior)  of  Uitle.fingets  figoring  tlie  aign  (rf 
the  cros^,as  in  Boman  Catliolic  devotions,  tbe  children  are 
saying  grace  before  m^t,  in  all  the  noiseless  solemnity  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.:  again  the  tritmpei  sottndsi  and  the  wbofe 
body  of  hungry  workers  sits  down  to  the  quiet  orderly  enjoyw 
ment  of  its  frugal  repast ;  oh^  it  was.  a  g<K)dly  sight  to  see  six 
hundred  rude  but  .happy  liUle  faoes  smUing  over  their  baaina 
of  soupe  matgre  and  their  soauty  alWwenoea  of.  breads  yet  il 
being  a  Priday,  that  was  all  th^ir  dinner^  iaid>  at  lialf  post  five 
they  would  have  a  supper  on  bojkd  pokatoea ;  hard  work  and 
hard  fare,,..ay^  and  haxd  sle^p  o'nightai,  each  in  his  danif. 
comfurtable  little  l^d^  with  twe.  little  abalves  for  his  Snndaj 
clothes  behind  his  pillow,  in  iv^ichftf  mid, the  cleanlineaB  and 
neatness  that  reigns  throughout  the  donnitery,  he  is  taught  lo 
keep  his  unn  litU^  belpnginga  with  cleaulinesa  and  neatneaa* 
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In  ordinary  times  the  board  of  each  cliild  costs  ?id.  a  day, 
and  bis  total  cost  for  boards  lodging,  clothing  and  everything^ 
amounts  to  less  than  b^d. 

There  is  sach  a  strong  general  resemblance  between  the 
workshops,  schoolrooms,  oaths  and  chapel  of  any  one  refor- 
malory  establishment,  and  the  workshops,  schoolrooms,  baths, 
and  chapel  of  any  other,  that  I  shall  not  enter  into  a 
psrticiilar  description  of  those  at  Buysselede:  all  the  children 
Hie  taught  more  or  less  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  farm  labourer, 
aad,  according  to  their  various  capacities  and  tastes,  some  of 
the  empbyments  anciUary  to  agriculture :  the  object  is  to 
create  a  peasantry,  not  a  school  of  philosophy  :  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect  is  limited  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  elementary  information  on  the  employments  on  which 
tiiey  are  engaged ;  and  the  resolt  sought  for  is  the  production 
of  cartwrightB  not  carriage  makers,  harness  makers  not  saddlers, 
jmnens  not  cabinet  makers :  yet  genius  would  not  find  it  utterly 
ioopossible  to  emetge,  for  one  of  the  rewards  of  good  conduct 
is  admission  to  a  good  library.  I  don't  know  what  some  of 
o«r  frieiMfe  would  say  to  it,  but  both  here  and  at  Mettray  I 
found  that  the  processes  of  buying  and  selling  are  held  in  very 
little  honour,  there  being  a  general  notion  that  communities 
of  such  magnitude  ought  to  supply  their  own  wants  without 
losing  time  in  going  to  market :  thus  as  regards  flax,  every 
process  is  woriced  in  the  colony,  from  sowing  the  seed  to 
making  the  Mouse  and  wearing  it :  hitherto  they  have  been  in 
the  liabit  of  selling  their  cattle  and  buying  their  butchers;' 
meat,  but  the  other  day,  having  a  fat  cow  to  sell,  they  could 
not  get  a  bid  above  £4,  probably  through  some  short-sighted 
understanding  amongst  the  neighbouring  butchers :  for  the 
colony  slaughtered  the  animal  themselves,  and  found  that  the 
produce  in  meat  would  have  cost  them  above  twelve  pounds : 
the  colony  has  ceased  to  be  a  purchaser  of  butchers'  meat. 

There  are  two  special  heads  of  instruction  on  which  I  must 
say  a  word.  As  a  reward  for  good  conduct  the  colonists  who 
have  a  tarn  for  music  are  taught  it,both  vocal  and  instrumental ; 
as  we  approached  one  of  the  classrooms  we  heard  a  volume  of 
heterogenisoas  trampetings,  and  on  opening  the  door  found 
from  46  to  66  youths,  each  practising  his  own  part  with  as 
niuoh  abstraelnon  and  composure  as  if  he  were  miles  away  from 
the  sound  of  any  instrument  but  his  own.  A  mannerly  salute 
from  all  immediately  on  our  entrance ;  then  a  full  brass  baud. 
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supported  by  a  big  drum  aud  two  small  ones,  performed  the 
last  scene   iu  Norma    wiib   admirable   precision ;  one  little 
fellow^  the  first  trumpet^  shewed  bimself  a  masterof  bisinstru* 
ment  and  lie  knew  it,  and  the  boy  who  presided  over  the  big 
drum  struck  it  with  an  aplomb  thai  was  meant  to  tell  ns  that 
he  had  a  hand  above  drumsticks  :  I  bad  heard  the  same  music 
at  either  opera  house^  but  I  mnst  confess  that  there  was  a 
moral  beauty  about  tlie  sceae  in  the  classroom  at  Ruyseelede, 
that  went  beyond  Grisi  and  Jenny  Liud.    They  then  gave  us 
God  save  the  Queen  iu  a  satisfactoxy  style,  and  we  took  oar 
leave  of  the  melancholy  looking  master  and  his  promising 
class.     M.  Pol  considers  that  music  exercises  a  most  salutary 
influence  both  on  the  performers^  and  those  wlio  take  part  ia 
their  concerts  only  as  hearers ;  at  Buysselede  it  has  this  further 
advantage,  that  the  proficients  are  admitted  into  the  regimental 
bands,  which  for  children  of  that  rank  is  a  piece  of  valuable 
preferment. 

The  other  special  head  of  instruction  that  I  alluded  to  is 

instruction  in  seamanship,  so  far  as  that  can  be  given  on  dry 

land,  on  a  piece  of  ground  fitted  with  the  bulwarks,  masts, 

rigging,  and  sails  of  a  large  ship.     When  I  first  saw  this  kiud 

of  contrivance  at  Mettray,  I  could  not  refrain  from  intimating 

a  doubt  as  to  its  practic^  utility,  but  I  find  that  I  was  quite 

mistaken.    In  Prance  the  experiment  was  tried  at  the  sogges- 

tion  of  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  himself,  and  the  youtiia  so 

exercised  at  Mettray  are  received  on  real  ship  board  as  sailors, 

not  as  lads.     At  Euysselede  the  success  is  still  more  striking : 

in  the  course  of  last  year,  the  second  of  the  experiment,   no 

fewer  than  64  colonists  entered  the  mercantile  and  3   the 

military  marine,  and  their  conduct  has  been  so  superior,  that 

the  establishment  is  overwhelmed  with  applications  frooa  ship 

owners.    This  is  certainly  a  most  important  result^  and  most 

suggestive  as  regards   reformatory  institutions  in  our  own 

country.     We  want  sailors,  and  iu  all  probability  tlie  supply 

will  never  fully  meet  the  demand;  the  reformatory  may  be 

made  a  nursery  for  sailors,  which  will  make  up  in  religion, 

morals,  and  general  instruction,  more  than  wiU  be  deficient 

in  experience  of  the  actual  roUing  of  the  waves. 

One  of  the  young  men  that  1  have  just  spoken  of  brought 
with  him  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage  from  the  far  ends 
of  the  world  an  ofleriug  of  .wax  lights  for  the  altar,  a  little  act 
of  acknowledgment  creditable  both  to  him,  and  to  the  institu- 
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tion,  in  the  eyes  even  of  tliose  whose  creed  has  little  regard 
either  for  altars  or  wax  lights.     It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for 
me  to  remind  yon  that  Belgium  is  eminently  a  Boroan  Catholic 
country:  in  fact  they  look  down  with  some  contempt  upon 
the  laxity  of  their  co-religionists  in  France ;   at  Iluysselede 
there  is  a  regular  chaplain,  and  a  chapel  so  arranged  that  the 
prisoners  in  cellular  confinement  may  take  part  in  public 
worship,  and  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  director  the  greatest 
anxiety  that  the  young  people  shall  perform  their  religious 
doties.    There  is  the  same  anxiety  at  Mettray,  but  there  are 
some  striking  differences  in  point  of  practice  :  in  fact  there  is 
a  little  controversy  on  the  point  between  M.   Bhinchard  at 
Mettray  and  M.  Pol  at  Buysselede.    At  both  institutions  the 
children  are  brought  to  the  point  at  which  they  ought  to  say 
their  prayers,   at    Mettray  the   prayers  are  said  aloud,   at 
Kuysselede  all  is  solemn  silence.     ''  How  do  you  know  that 
jour  children  pray  at  all  ?^'  asks  M.  Blanchard.      *'  How  do 
yon  know  that  yours  pray  with  the  heart  ?  for,  if  not,  they 
bad  better  not  pray  at  all:'*  retorts  M.  Pol.     ''Man  is  a 
creature  compounded  of  body  and  spirit,  and  must  worship 
with  the  body  as  well  as  with  the  spirit :  and  the  outward  act 
at  all  events  assists  in  preventing  the  mind  from  wandering/' 
Such  is  the  reply  of  M.  Blanchard :  You  will  be  amused  at 
finding  that  as  regards  confession  both  tlie  practice  and  the 
reasoning  is  reversed.    You  are  doubtless  all  of  you  aware 
tbt  particular  confession  by  the  penitent  to  the  priest  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  observances  of  tlic  Koiuan  Catholic  Church, 
one  most  generally  rejected  by  English  Protestants,  though 
retained  I  believe  to  some  extent  by  the  Lutherans.     Now 
every  serious  Boman  Catholic  master  of  a  family,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  sends  all  the  members  of  his  family  to  confession 
lour  times  a  year.     Says  M.  Pol,  "  We  have  substituted  our- 
selves for  the  parents  of  the  children  :  we  must  deal  by  them 
as  a  pious  Catholic  parent  would  deal  by  his  children :  we 
therefore  compel  all  our  children  to  go  to  confession  four  times 
a  jear :  we  have  then  done  our  duty  :  what  follows  rests  with 
the  chaplain,  who  has  the  sole  care  of  the  children  as  regards 
Kligiou.''     Now  hear  M.  Blanchard :  "  There  is  nothing  in 
Khgion  so  mnch  to  be  dreaded  as  hypocrisy ;  laxity,  luke- 
^anuness,  infidelity  are  none  of  them  so  bad,   because  none  of 
them  are  so  hopeless  as  hypocrisy  :  we  are  determined  to  spare 
1^0  pains  to  prevent  our  children  from  becoming  hypocrites, 
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we  therefore  bold  out  no  indaeements  of  compulsion  or  reward 
for  the  performance  of  individual  religious  duties.  Our  church 
exhorts  to  retirement  for  purposes  of  meditation^  and  requires 
periodical  confessiouj  and  the  chaplain  enforces  the  observances 
bj  precept  and  example :  but  the  director  and  managers  do 
not  even  by  a  look  express  a  preference  for  ibe  boys  who 
comply  with  them  :.  the  chapel  is  open  for  meditation,  bat  the 
boys  who  choose  to  retire;  must  do  so  during  {Jay  time :  nearly 
aU  of  them  do  in  fact  ^o  to  confession,  but  some  neglect  the 
duty  entirely,  and  are  iu)t  made  sensible  of  the  slightest  dif- 
ference of  treatment  or  conaderation  on  that  account,  we 
cannot  forget  that  the  conductors  of  the  most  infamous  ioornal 
that  disgraced  the  Sevolution  of  1848  were  educated  at  an 
institution  where  religious  observances  were  strictly  enforeed/' 
This  difference  of  principle  and  practice  in  two  systems  both 
of  them  eminently  successful  is  very  striking. 

When  M.  Pol  pointed  out  the  arrangement  in  the  chapel 
for  prisoners  in  cell  taking  part  in  the  services,  we  natorally 
fell  into  a  discussion  of  the  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. At  Buysselede,  as  well  as  at  Mettray,  the  system  is 
based  upon  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  the  young  men  are  a  great  deal  more  than  a  full 
remuneration  for  all  the  labour  that  they  can  perform ;  they 
therefore  pay  no  wages  even  for  the  most  efficient  work,  but 
at  Mettray,  as  a  stimulus  to  industry,  small  monthly  sums  are 
awarded  as  prices  to  the  hardest  workers,  and  invested  for 
them  in  the  savings^  bank,  whilst  at  Kuysselede  there  is  no 
money  recompense  whatever,  and  in  consequence  no  savings' 
bank,  no  safvings'  bai^k  book  for  the  c(;4onist  to  learn  a  little 
bit  of  accounts  by  studying  his  own,  no  practical  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  xnoney^  no  opportunity  of  punishment  by  in- 
flicting fineS)  but  a  very  ff^t  pecuniary  charge  to  the  Insti- 
tutiou  is  avoided.  Tl^  rewards  in  u$e  at  Buysselede  are 
honorable  mention^  public  praise,  instruction  iu  music,  pro- 
menades beyond  the  limits,  visits  to  their  families,  admission 
to  the  library,  gifts  of  tools  and  other  articles,  admission  as 
candidates  for  inscription  on  the  list  of  honour,  inscription 
on  the  list  of  honour,  which  is  a  list  made  up  quarterly  and 
hung  up  iu  one  of  the  principal  rooms  of  the  institution  :  in 
addition  to  these  rewards  to  individuals  the  director  is  author* 
ized  to  award  collective  rewards  to  the  divisions  and  sections 
which  are  distinguished  by  good  behaviour^  and  count  the 
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great««t  relative  number  of  inscriptions  on  the  list  of  honour : 
the  only  collective  reward  that  I  heard  spoken  of  is  the  cus- 
tody of  the  standard  of  the  colony,  which  is  entrusted  to  the 
best  behaved  division.  The  punishments  in  use  are  repri-« 
raand  private  or  public,  exclusion  from  play,  exclusion  from 
mane,  forced  march  with  or  without  handcuffs,  and  with 
or  without  reduction  to  a  bread  and  water  diet,  loss  of  confi- 
dential employment,  erasion  ftom  the  list  of  honour,  cellular 
oonfinement.  Ho  punisbraent  is  infii<^d  on  the  instant,  the 
colprit  is  simply  told  that  he  will  be  reported,  and  the  case  is 
brought  before  the  council,  which  is  held  every  evening  by 
the  director  and  his  assistants,  after  all  parties  have  had  ample 
time  for  cooh'ng  down :  every  instance  of  punishment  is  re- 
gistered. You  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  during  the  whole  of 
the  year  1868,  ta  an  average  population  of  more  than  500 
colonists,  there  were  only  160  inflictions  of  punishment,  6B 
of  which  were  for  mere  infractions  of  discipline.  A  solemn 
assembly  of  the  whole  colony  is  held  once  a  month,  at  which 
the  awarding  of  recompences,  and  the  administration  of  re- 
monstrances, is  gone  through  with  much  form. 

M.  Pol  has  strong  objections  to  the  punishment  by  cellular 
oonfinement,  which  is  so  highly  thought  of  at  Mettray  :  M. 
Pol  considers  that  the  prisoner  does  nothing  but  brood  over 
bis  own  evil  thoughts  r  M  De  Metz  finds  that  the  salutary 
reflection  that  is  forced  upon  hire  makes  him  reconsider  the 
enor  of  his  ways :  perhap*  the  difference  may  be  that  at  Met- 
tray, where  the  employ^  are  numerous,  even  the  prisoners  in 
cell  ean  be  well  looked  after,  whilst  the  very  limited  number 
of  employ^  renders  that  somewhat  diiBcult  at  Buysselede. 
"  How  do  you  cure  idleness  ?"  1  asked  of  M.  Blanchard  at 
Mettray.  He  replied,  **  when  I  find  a  boy  will  not  exert  him- 
self notwithstanding  our  exhortations  and  the  example  of  his 
comrades,  I  tell  him  that  we  have  no  wish  to  make  him  work 
unless  be  likes,  but  we  cttn't  let  him  set  a  bad  example  to  the 
rest,  and  I  lock  him  up  in  a  cell  with  access  to  an  airy  yard 
in  which  he  may  take  as  much  exercise  as  he  pleases :  he  has 
the  same  meals  as  if  he  was  at  liberty,  but  whilst  prisoners 
for  other  offences  are  compelled  to  do' their  share  of  work,  he 
is  rigidly  deprived  of  all  means  of  employing  himself:  lie 
thinks  it  fine  fun  for  the  first  day,  but  he  soon  gets  tired  of 
it|  and  as  soon  as  he  chooses  to  ask  for  work  he  is  set  at  liberty : 
after  this  he  very  seldom  relapses  into  idleness/' 

full  of  the  success  of  this  treatment  at  Mettray,  I  asked  M. 
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Pol,  "  Don't  you  apply  ceDufer  confinement  as  a  remedy  for 
idleness?*'  ''Never/'  said  he,  **it  is  the  very  worst  thing 
you  could  do  :  when  I  find  a  boy  is  downright  idle,  I  t^U  him 
that  all  men  are  fallible,  perhaps  he  is  right  and  I  am  wrongs 
perhaps  idleness  is  the  right  thing  and  industry  wrong,  and 
that  I  have  no  wish  to  make  him  work  against  his  will,  but 
that  I  can't  let  him  stand  in  the  way  of  the  workmen,  he 
must  sit  somewhere  where  he  won't  be  in  the  way :  so  I  get 
a  chair,  and  make  him  sit  doing  nothing  in  the  middle  of  the 
workshop  in  which  his  companions  are  all  lustily  at  work : 
this  treatment  for  a  very  few  hours  brings  him  to  his  senses."* 

"  How  do  you  punish  idleness  ?'*  asked  I  a  few  days 
afterwards,  at  the  reformatory  institution  at  BedhiU  in  the 
county  of  Surrey.  "Idleness  is  its  own  punishment  here,** 
was  the  reply  :  *'  we  allow  a  small  pecuniary  recompense  for 
work  done,  so  that  an  industrious  boy  will  earn  from  Sd.  to 
Is.  a  week,  and  is  allowed  to  take  Id.  of  it  out  in  treaele  : 
three  times  a  week  the  dinner  is  suet  dumpling,  which  the 
boys  are  very  fond  of  with  treacle,  and  if  a  boy  is  idle  he  has 
no  penny  to  buy  treacle  with."  Thus  it  seems  that  morals 
as  well  as  medicine  have  their  allopathy,  their  homoeopathy, 
and  their  hydropathy. 

We  did  not  see  the  Infirmary,  for  it  contained  no  patient  at 
the  time  of  our  visit ;  the  attendance  upou  tlie  sick  is  not  by 
sisters  of  charity  but  by  the  colonists  themselves,  that  being 
one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  chiefs  and  underchiefs. 

We  did  not  see  the  cemetery,  the  weather  was  too  rainy  for 
us  to  go  there,  or  into  the  farm,  but  the  fact  of  there  being  a 
cemetery  assigned  for  the  burial  of  deceased  olBcers  and 
colonists  exercises  an  important  influence.  In  France  and 
Belgium,  as  elsewhere,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  dead  panper 
are  buried  out  of  the  sight  of  the  survivors  with  no  great 
ceremony :  a  few  deal  boards  and  shovelfuls  of  quick  lime, 
and  a  hurried  formula  in  a  dead  language  gabbled  over  with 
little  sympathy, — such  are  the  earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dost 
of  the  poor  wretch  that  dies  in  prison,  and  there  are  not  want- 
ing persons  who  consider  that  it  is  quite  enough.  Not  so 
thought  the  founders  of  Mettray  :  not  so  thoug()t  M.  Daep^ 
tioux  and  the  Belgium  government.  It  was  a  noble  ifispiration 
that  led  MM  de  CJourteillcs  and  de  Metz,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, to  include  in  their  arrangements  one  of  those  solemn 
sepulchral  gardens  which  I  never  see  without  being  reminded 
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of  the  Gf  rman  word  for  cemetery,  Gottar  Arkner  (Gted's  acre) : 
there,  from  the  very  first,  at  the  end  of  the  principal  avenue, 
was  prepared  the  tomb  in  which  are  already  deposited  the 
honoured  remains  of  M.  de  Courteilles,  fulfilling^  as  far  as 
hnman  foresight  oould    contribute  thereto,   the  aspiration 
expressed  so  fervently  in  his  last  will,  "  With  them  would  I 
live,  with  them  vould  I  die,  with  them  Mould  I  rise  again  :** 
tlie  same  tomb  in  which,  when  the  spirit  of  tlie  just  man  is 
called  to  its  reward,  the  remains  of  M.  de  Metz  are  to  be 
deposited,  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  friend,  whilst  all  around 
arise  in  severe  serenity,  the  plants  and  headstones  that  mark 
the  last  earthly  resting  places  of  the  officers  and  colonists  who 
have  died  in  the  institution.     A  gentleman  of  the  French 
bar  gives  an  aoconnt  of  the  funeral  of  a  colonist  which  took 
place  daring  his  visit,  with  all  the  imposing  ceremony  of  a  pro- 
cession headed  by  the  dergy,and  the  emblems  of  the  Boman  Oa* 
thoUc  church,  and  made  solemn  bv  thecadence  of  funereal  music. 
It  is  said  that  no  single  act  of  forethought  or  kindness  had  so 
powerful  an  effect  in  winning  the  affections  of  the  survivors, 
as  the  first  funeral :  there  oould  be  no  suspicion  of  interested 
motives  in  caring  for  the  dead  :  ''  It  is  true  then  that  they 
value  us  for  ourselves,''  was  the  general  observation  :  '*  they 
don't  shovel  car  dead  bodies  into  a  hole  with  quick  lime." 
I  have  already  mentioned  we  did  not  see  the  cemetery  at 
Buyflselede,  but  I  believe  it  is  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  attended  with  the  same  effects. 

And  what  is  the  general  result  of  the  system  at  Buysselede? 
The  result  is  that  the  most  of  the  young  people  look  back  to  it 
as  their  home,  revisit  it  whenever  tbey  can,  and  always  find 
a  welcome  to  bed  and  board,  as  at  home ;  for  these  visits  of 
former  colonists  are  much  encouraged,  as  they  are  found  to 
exercise  a  most  salutary  influence  on  those  that  are  still  in 
papilli^.    Though  the  average  period  of  detention  is  little 
more  than  a  year,  the  number  that  have  turned  out  ill  nfter  their 
being  plaeed  out  in  the  world  seems  hitherto  to  be  about  5  per 
cent:  any  comparison  in  this  respect  with  the  French  institu- 
tions would  however  be  fallacious,  for  less  than  one  half  of  the 
Belgian  colonists  have  criminal  antecedents,   and   they   are 
generally  placed  out  because  they  are  considered  fit  to  be  placed 
oQt,  and  not  merely  because  some  definite  period  of  detention 
has  arrived.     That  the  success  of  the  institution  at  Ruysselede 
Itta  been  moat  complete  it  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  deny ; 
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its  young  men  are  in  such  demand  that  the  farm  of  the  insti* 
totion  itself  has  to  be  worked  with  yoatfafnl  hands  of  which 
the  Tigour  hardlj  comes  up  to  the  goodwill ;  and  all  this  is 
effected  at  so  small  a  cost^  indeed  necessity  is  here  as  elsewhere 
the  mother  of  invention,  if  the  parsimonious  farmers  and 
peasantry  of  Flanders  saw  their  youthful  poor  maintained  on 
the  same  footing  as  at  Mettray,  they  would  bum  the  buildings, 
and  stone  the  director.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  long 
run  Mettray  will  be  found  the  cheaper  system ;  for,  as  I  have 
shown  in  my  description  of  that  establishment,  it  contains 
within  itself  the  elements  of  reproduction  :  it  would  be  invidi* 
0U6  to  cite  names  of  persons  as  being  qualified  to  succeed  If. 
De  Metz,  but  there  they  are,  selected,  trained,  exercised  for  the 
purpose  of  commanding  as  chiefs,  and  not  merely  assisting  as 
subalterns ;  much  of  the  extra  expense  is  caused  by  this  very 
element  in  the  system ;  and  the  nearer  approach  to  self  govern- 
ment through  a  body  of  elective  elder  brothers  will  ftiake  the 
task  of  the  successor  all  the  easier ;  but  what  is  to  become  of 
Kuysselede  should  M.  Pol  be  removed  ?  Why  is  St  Unberti, 
the  other  great  Belgian  reformatory,  a  failure  ?  Is  some  one 
of  the  nntfring  camels,  that  I  saw  performing  their  never-ending 
tasks  with  so  much  patience,  suddenly  to  be  endued  with  the 
vigour  and  paces  of  the  war  horse  ?  Go  to  Buysselede,  observe 
it  minutely,  study  it  carefully,  no  chapter  of  practical  wisdom 
will  better  repay  the  study,  but  beware  of  its  self-consuming 
penny  policy. 

From  Buysselede  we  went  to  the  girls  school  at  Beemem, 
which  is  conducted  by  sisters  of  charity,  under  the  same  direc- 
tor and  chaplain  as  the  boys'  establishment  at  Buysselede,  of 
which  it  is  in  fact  the  complement,  and  is  conducted  on  exactly 
the  same  plan  with  such  alterations  as  are  dictated  by  the 
difference  of  sex :  the  boys  do  themasonry,  joiners'  work,  and 
the  like  of  the  female  establishment,  and  the  girls  are  to  do  the 
washing  and  the  like  for  the  male  establishment.  The  mper- 
intendent  sister  conducted  us  over  the  buildings,  wUeh  were 
admirable  in  arrangement  and  of  the  most  sciunuloafl 
cl^ftuliness  and  neatness ;  time  forbids  my  entering  into  details, 
but  the  only  points  for  criticism  that  the  scrutinising  eyes  of 
some  of  us  could  detect  were  the  use  of  tliesame  room  as  refec- 
tory and  chapel,  and  the  absence  ct  tlie  provisions  for  regulatr 
bathing  that  we  found  at  the  boy^  establishment.  The 
instruction  is  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  sewing, 
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•piiuungp  knittings  WB8luii&  getting  up  lineu,  sioiide  cottage 
cookerr,  tbe  management,  oftlie  farm'jard  and  cow^houMp  and 
the  coldvation  of  Uie  kitchen  garden.  There  we  saw  them  all 
sSentlj  at  work  learning  to  be  farm,  servants,  and  in  due  timo 
to  bless  the  home!  j  store  of  the  ^Flemish  peasant,  not  qualifying 
themadvea  to  inundate  the  world  with  a  deluge  of  norsecy 
governesses.  On  the  whole  thej  looked  les^  sprightly  than  the 
Dojs  i  how  should  this  be  ?  Is  it  that  working  in  silmice  is  less 
congenial  to  the  female  nature  ?  Or  has  the  &et  thai  they  have 
no  instrumental  musicjsomething  to  do  with  it  ?  It  is,  to  say  the 
leasts  a  singular  coincidence  that  of  all  the  r^ormatoiy  insUtu* 
tions  which  I  have  visited,  those  only  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
smccessful  in  which  .a  prominent  place  is  given  to  instrumental 
mosic.  Is  not  the  secret  to  be  toupd  in  the  words. p«t  by  an 
acute  observer  of  hufnan  nature  in  the  mouth  of  \iis  itinerant 
exhibitor  of  borsCTnanship — "  People  must  be  amnaed.  They 
can^i  be  always  a-learning,  nor  yet  uiey,  can't  be  always  a  work- 
ing, they  am't  made  for  it.  You  must  have  us,  Squire.  Do 
the  wise  thing  and  the  kind  thing  tQo,  and  make  the  best  of 
ns  ;  not  the  worsf* 

Of  the  results  of  the  girls'  institution,  at  Beemem,  I  cannot 
speak,  for  it  has  only  just  been  established ;  but  with  all  my 
diffeienee  of  creed,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  a 
Uening  will  attend  th^  f^athful  labors  of  those  unpretending 


I  must  reserve  for  some  other  occasion  my  visits  to  Befor- 
matoriss  in  our  own  country^  I  can.  assure  you  that  private 
seal  has  made  some  glorioqa  beginnings  in  Englapd^  bat,  for 
want  oC  kgiaUtive  saacjbioni  these  have  liitherto  worked  at 
great  disadvantage^  and  nevertheless  with  {^at  sucoess,  for  if 
at  Suysselede  the  demai^kd  for  yoimg  sailor*boys  exceeds  the 
airopl^,  ao  at  £ed  HiU  the  deiaand  for  farin*servanta  in  the 
colonies  exceeds  the  sv:^plj»  Our  I^iament  has,  in  the  act 
which  I  referred  to  at  the  o^'nnpg  of  the  lecture,  taken  a  long 
step  in  support  of  the  movement)  and  no  one  can  now  pretend 
tbai  tbQ  gprand  undertaking  of  r^huaniqg  thousands  of  apirits 
run  to  waste  wants  the  aancMoa  of  the  law,  or,  each  facilities 
as  mere  law  can  aflEord. 

There  is  the  law^  the  money  will  not  be  waaling*  Whare  aie 
tbe  men?  Let  no  peisons  presojne  to  say  "  we  are  the  men,*^ 
without  couptiag  toe  cost^  without  fcelipg  the  mission.    Hard 
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work,  constant  anxiety,  small  pay,  no  promotion,  little  worldly 
esteem,  a  life  spent  in  the  noiseless  routine  of  subordinate 
duties,  and,  as  regards  temporal  prosperity,  continuing  and 
ending  just  where  it  began,  such  is  the  prospect;  ambition, 
love  of  distinction,  comfort,  wealth,  spirits  of  the  earth  earthy, 
will  find  no  resting  place  there :  but  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
land  of  Sunday  School  teachers  will  not  produce  also  some  of 
those  more  sublime  self-devotions  that  are  called  for  by  the 
work  that  we  are  at  last  thinking  to  take  in  hand. 

In  more  poetical  times  I  should  now  have  concluded  with 
some  classical  allusion,  some  apposite  illustration  embodied  in 
immortal  verse,  some  fable  pregnant  with  its  moral.  But  at 
a  time  when  writers  are  found  who  can  speak  of  descriptions 
in  Homer  as  disgusting,  when  we  are  absolutely  bound  up  in 
facts,  facts,  all  facts,  nothing  but  facts,  I  will  conclude  with 
a  fact,  a  dry  fact,  a  fact  which  you  may  all  of  you  verify  at 
six  o'clock  to  morrow  morning,  but  a  fact  pregnant  with  its 

moral. 

About  a  mile  to  the  E.,  perhaps  £.  S.  E.,  of  the  place  in 
which  I  am  addressing  you,  there  is  and  for  a  long  time  has 
been  a  large  factory,  but  not  for  one  of  the  staple  industries 
of  the  town,  it  is  in  fact  a  silk  mill.  If  you  enquire  into  the 
history  of  that  mill,  you  will  find  that  formerly  in  preparing 
the  raw  silk  for  exportation  from  the  countries  in  which  the 
raw  silk  is  produced,  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  refuse 
which  was  thrown  awav  as  useless.  It  occurred  however  to 
the  enterprising  mind  of  our  fellow  townsman  that  even  this 
refuse  was  rich  in  silky  fibre,  the  extraction  of  which  might 
possibly  pay  :  he  tried  the  experiment  in  that  very  mill,  and 
carried  it  out  with  such  success  that  the  Italian  states,  in 
which  this  material  was  formerly  thrown  away  as  refuse,  have 
now  imposed  a  duty  on  the  export,  and  such  of  you  as  visited 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851  can  answer  the  question,  whether 
the  spun  silk  of  our  friend  Mr.  Holdforth  was  second  to  any 
other  in  that  vast  collection. 

My  friends,  let  but  the  proper  machinery  be  applied  by  the 
proper  hands,  and  of  the  very  refuse  of  our  population,  of  the 
youths  that  people  our  prisons,  that  infest  our  streets,  that 
desecrate  our  sabbaths,  you  will,  by  God's  blessing,  work  op  a 
large  proportion  into  fair  average  members  of  those  most 
important  branches  of  society,  the  hardy,  intelligent  emigrant, 
the  skilful  sturdy  mariner,  the  bold  industrious  peasant. 


ON  THE  ADMINISTRA.TION  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW 

IN  IRELAND. 
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To  IJke  Editor  of*  Tht  Irish  Quarterly  Review. 

Sir, 

Castom  blinds  us  to  many  abuses  in  our  social  system.    A 
ftirther  reflson  for  neglect  is,  that  those  whose  attention  is  more  partlcu- 
larly  drawn  to  tiiese  abuses,  or  rather,  who  are,  from  their  position, 
brought  into  contact  with  them,  and  thus  more  competent  to  judge  of 
the  extent  of  an  evil  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  last  to  set  about  reform. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  public, 
knew  but  little  of  the  frightful  injustice  which  our  recently  exploded 
Chancery  procedure  inflicted  upon  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
become  suitors  in  that  court.    There  hare  always  been  numbers  of  suc- 
cessful lawyers,  members  of  the  legislature — these  men  knew  of  the  evil, 
they  were  acquainted  with  its  workings,  the  rottenness  of  the  entire 
system  had  been  exposed  to  their  gaze,  and  yet,  it  was  not  until  public 
opinion  imperatively  demanded  legfislation  and  reform,  that  any  attempts 
at  improvement  were  made.    So  with  regard  to  our  sanguinary  penal 
code,  which  risited  the  stealing  of  a  wateh  with  the  same  punishment  as 
wilful  and  deliberate  murder,  and  for  so  many  years  continued  in  force 
a  disgrace  to  a  ciyilised  community ;  none  had  the  extent  of  the  evil 
forced  upon  their  view  as  lawyers  had,  and  yet  for  years,  we  might  say 
centuries,    the  evil  was  without  remedy  or  an  attempt  at  remedy. 
Although  lawyers  were  the  instruments  by  which  these  reforms  were 
eventusdly  effected,  one  is  disposed  to  give  them  (with  a  few  exceptions, 
however,  as  Sir  S.  Romilly  and  Lord  Brougham,  and  one  or  two  others) 
but  little  credit  for  what  they  did.    They  were  the  instruments,  not  tlio 
active  agents.     On  the  other  hand,  however,  neither  should  they  be 
visited  with  that  sweeping  censure  to  which,  of  late  years  especially, 
they  have  been  expos^.    There  is  something  in  the  course  of  study  to 
prepare  a  lawyer  for  his  profession,  and  in  the  course  of  practice  of  a 
successful  one,  which  renders  him  the  last  person  in  the  world  from  whom 
to  expect  legal  reforms.    It  is  not  that  he  is  attached  to  the  abuse  as  is 
often  flippantly  remarked,  because  when  a  profession  is  open,  there  can 
be  no  unfair  advantage  or  monopoly,  and  farther,  even  if  there  were  an 
existing  abuse  which  had  the  effect  of  giving  lawyers  larger  incomes 
than  they  otherwiss  should  have,  it  must  be  remembered  tl^t  men  who 
have  worked  their  way  in  the  professson  of  the  law,  and  attained  to 
those  offices  which  lead  to  the  bench,  who  have  passed,  as  it  may  be  said, 
from  the  bar,  have  not  that  direct  personal  interest  which  can  alone  induce 
men  to  shut  their  eyes  and  ears  to  patent  and  crying  abuses.     Lawyers 
are  interpreters,  not  makers  of  laws,  and  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
deadening  effect  of  custom  blunts  tiie  sense,  and  it  is  only  when  an 
oatcry  has  been  made  and  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  matter  begins  to  be  discussed  in  the  public  journals  and  to 
be  talked  over  at  the  dubs  and  dinner-tables,  that  the  lawyer  perceives, 
in  their  true  colours,  the  enormities  at  which  he  has  been  so  long  un- 
consciously gadng,  and  becomes  roused  to  activity  at  the  same  time 
with  the  non-professional  public.    Iict  any  man  who  has  dealings  with 
his  humbler  fallow,  whether  as  landlord,  manufacturer,  farmer,  or  em- 
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plojer  of  any  kiDd,  look  a  little  doady  into  some  of  those  things  which 
he  requires  or  lanctions,  and  which  hare  only  caatom  for  their  approTml, 
and  he  might  find  many  an  eyll  and  many  a  wrong  which  he  would  not 
knowingly  and  willingly  inflict,  but  whic&  is  not  regarded  or  thought  of 
because  it  is  customary. 

One  of  the  great  popular  writers  of  the  dapr  has  adverted  to  the  dis- 
graceful fact,  that  wliile  we  hare  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts 
sitting  at  Westminster  or  the  ciiciiit  court  house,  in  all  that  state  and 
circumstance  which  is  so  becoming  in  a  court  of  ju8tice«  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  jury,  and  a  bar  of  some  five  or  six  counsel  engai^l 
to  enquire  whether  J<^m  Styles,  whose  dog  had  worried  Thomaa  Kokes* 
sheep,  whereby  one  of  said  sheep  was  killed  and  the  others  rery  nuttch 
agitated  and  depreciated  in  ralue  and  good  looks,  knew  that  the  aaid 
dog  was  a  dog  cSf  ctU  habits  and  Unregulated  mind,  with  an  illegitimate 
taste  for  mutton,  or  not,  the  inquest  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  fellow 
creature  came  by  a  sudden  and  violent  death,  is  held  in  a  pot  house 
by  the  first  twelve  stragglers  that  can  be  picked  up  by  a  oonataUe 
before  a  man  who  is  certainly  not  a  Denman,  though  he  m%y  very  fluently 
lay  down  *'  crowners  *quest  law."  Now  my  complaint  though  it  does 
not  seem  so  startling  as  tlie  above,  is  with  regard  to  a  system  which  more 
widely  affects  the  general  population,  and  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice — The  extensive  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  quarter  sessions  in  crimi- 
nal  cases,  and  the  system  which  allows  the  judge  of  assize  to  be  '^nga^cd 
in  the  trial  of  a  case  of  petty  larceny,  while  the  assistant  barriater  may 
have  the  disposal  of  the  most  serious  outrages  upon  personal  property. 
In  order  to  enable  general  readers  to  understand  tlie  extent  dT  thia 
jurisdiction,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  coostituton  of  these 
courts. 

The  assistant  barrister's  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  is  created  by 
his  appointment  aschairny&n  uf  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  as  upon  hia 
nomination  he  becomes  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed,  with  the  same  powers  and  privileges  as  the  other 
justices.  The  authority,  of  the  justices  assembled  at  quarter  aesaiona 
is  derived  from  an  old  Statute  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  the  commiaion 
under  the  great  seal  forwarded  to  each  noagistrate  upon  his  appointment^ 
which  is  in  the  following  words ; — 

"  We  have  also  assigned,  and  by  these  presents^  do  assign  you  or 
every  two  or  more  of  you,  &c.,  to  inquire  by  the  o^h  of  good  and  law. 
ful  men  of  our  county  aforesud,  and  by  all  other  lawful  waya  and 
means  by  whom  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  known,  of  all,  and  all 
manner  of  treasons,  murders,  manslaughters,  burnings,  unlawful  aa* 
semblies,  felonies,  robberies  and  witchcrafts,  enchantments,  sorceries, 
magic  arts,  trespasses,  forestalling,  regratings,  engrossings,  and  extor- 
tions whatsoever,  and  of  all  and  singular  other  misdeeds  and  offences 
of  which  the  justices  of  our  peace  can,  or  ought  lawfully  to  inquire  by 
whomsoever  and  howsoever,  done  or  committed,  or  attempted,  Ac. 
And  also,  of  all  those  who  presume  by  unlawful  assemblies,  to  be  dis- 
turbers of  our  peace  and  of  our  people  within  our  county,  and  also,  of 
all  those  who  in  the  county  aforesaid,  have  either  gone  or  ridden,  or 
that  hereafter  shall  presume  to  go  or  ride  in  companies  with  armed  force 
against  our  peace,  to  the  disturbance  of  our  peace,  and  also,  of  all  those 
who  in  like  manner  have  lain  in  wait,  or  hereafter  shall  presume  to  lie 
in  wait,  to  maim  or  kill  our  people,  &c.,  and  also,  a  provision  that  they 
should  inquire  into  offences  against  the  laws  regulating  weights  and 
measures." 

The  above  commission,  which  would  seem  to  include  every  posaihle 
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daas  of  crime,  is  qualified  by  the  following  recximmendttlon,  which, 
as  the  assistant'barrisler  alwajs  presktei  at  quarter  seaeioiis,  comes 
within  the  de8cri|»tioB  of  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  goes  for  nothing. 

Prorided  always,  **  that  if  a  case  of  diiBcnlty  upon  the  determination 
of  any  of  the  premites  shall  happen  to  arise  before  yon,  or  any  two  or 
more  of  you,  then  do  not  you  or  any  two  or  more  of  yon  proceed  to 
giTc  judgement  thereon,  except  it  be  in  the  presence  of  one  of  our 
jostioes  of  one  or  other  bench,  or  one  of  the  bsxons  of  our  e^hequer,  or 
one  of  our  coonsel  learned  in  the  law."* 

As  a  matter  of  right,  therefore,  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions  in 
Irehmd  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  even  of  life  and  death,  with  tlie 
exception  of  cases  of  treason  excepted  in  the  oom mission.  Now  it 
would  be  a  reasonable  ground  of  ooniplaint,  that  so  great  a  power  should 
be  Tested  in  such  a  tribunal,  even  if  it  were  not  exercised  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  might.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  re- 
commendation contained  in  the  commission,  and  the  instructions  for 
the  guidance  of  magistrates  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time, 
and  to  which  I  shall  presently  advert,  are  not  mandatory.  My  objection, 
howeTer,  is  of  a  more  practical  nature,  as  I  think  the  extent  to 
which  the  jurisdiction  is  actually  exercised  is  most  improper.  It  has 
been  nsnal  to  forward  instructions  to  magistrates  from  the  castle,  to 
which  of  coarse  attention  is  paid,  although  those  instructions  are 
giren  by  way  of  recommendation.  In  Nunn  and  Walsh's  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Vol.  I,  p.  440, 1  find  the  substance  of  the  lattest  instructions. 

**By  instructions  transmitted  by   circular   to  the  magistrates  by 
command  of  the  Lord  Lientenant,  and  in  which  the  propriety  of  return- 
ing all  cases,  whetlier  the  parties  be  lieki  in  custody,  or  admitted  to 
bail,  for  trial  at  the  first  competent  tribunal  is  particularly  enforced,  it  is 
ftirther  recommended  to  magistrates  to  return  for  trial  at  the  quarter 
sessions,  if  they  shall  occur  before  the  assues,  a  class  of  felonies  which  it 
had  not  been  theretofore  the  practice  to  return  for  trial  to  the  sessions, 
▼is.,  all  folonies,  though  punishable  with  transportation,  for  a  term 
kDger  than  seven  years»  (what  had  been  the  extreme  punishment  for 
nmple  or  petty  larceny,)  if  punishable  with  any  term  of  transportation 
less  than  transportation  for  life."     Circnbir  of  3rd  June,  184U.      Here 
then  we  find  the  most  extensive  jarisdiction  given  to  the  court  of 
qaarter  sessions  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  only  limit  recommended  is, 
that  eases  pvnisfaahle  with  transportation,  for  not  less  than  for  life,  should 
be  held  over  for  the  judge  of  asmze.      I  may  observe,  that  from  the 
working  of  this  recommendation,  magistrates  are  not  alone  at  liberty, 
bat  enjoined  to  send  to  quarter  sessions,  if  th^  should  be  held  before 
the  assixes,  tdl  cases  inferior  to  murder,  and  the  very  few  statutable 
oifenoes,  which  cannot  be  visited  with  any  lesser  punishment  than 
tiansportation  for  lifo.f    As  a  matter  of  practice,  however,  I  believe 
that  cases  of  manslaughter  and  a  few  others  not  coming  strictly  with 
the  description  of  excepted  cases  mentioned  in  the  circular  are  trans- 
notted  to  the  judge  of  assize.     B^ore  I  enquire  into  the  constituton 
of  the  Court  0(  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  objections  to  which  such 
a  tribunal  is,    as  it   seems   to  me  open,    I    should  mention,  that  in 
Eoghmd  they  have  made  this  matter  the  subject  of  express  legislative 

*  The  words  in  the  commission  issued  in  England  are  instead  of  '*  one 
of  our  counsel  learned  in  the  law,**  **  one  of  our  justices  appointed  to 
hold  the  assizes  in  the  aforesaid  county.'* 

1 1  should  observe,  that  they  are  recommended  not  to  send  oases  of 
political  or  leUgioas  riot  or  of  an  insurrectionary  character. 
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enactnMnt,  althoiigk  tbecoufts  of  qvoter  sonbms  there  did  not  ezeicise 
their  jerisdietlon  to  the  eame  extent  n  thoy  now  do  in  this  conntTy. 
By  the  5  A  6  Vie.  c.  38,  efter  reeiting  that  it  was  deainthle  to  define 
the  limits  of  thejurisdictkn  of  eonrts  of  qnaiter  8e8sion8»ead  exeepting 
from  the  operation  of  the  ttctnte,  the  Beoopder's  courts  of  some  of  the 
principal  towns,  it  was  eaected*  that  oonrts  of  qnarter  eessiona  should 
not  inquire  into  cases  of  misprision  of  tsesaon,  peijary,  forgery, 
malicious  burfuQg,  bigamy,  abdcBtion,  ooaoealing  child  lnrth»  offeDoes 
against  the  tnnkrupt^  laws,  a  numlier  of  otiier  oases  unnecesaary  to 
give  or  detail,  as  those  which  I  have  named  will  be  soiBcient  to  shew  the 
scope  and  policy  of  the  Act.  Our  loeal  aathorlties^  that  is  the  latest 
who  interfered  in  the  natter  (IS4O4)  hare  thought  proper  tn  enooorage 
the  exercise  of  the  widest  jurisdiction  oi  these  courts  whi&e  the  Engliab 
legislature  has  been  reducing  diem  to  reasOBaUe  and  proper  limita. 

Permit  me  now  to  say  a  (bw  words  with  regard  to  the  tr«bnnal  to 
which  thtt  feariVil  power  is  entrusted. 

It  is  ikr  from  my  intention  to  nudce  any  obeervatioos  of  an  ii^urious 
character  upon  the  Assiststit  Barriateia  of  this  eonntry*  As  a  body  they 
are  competent  and  hooomble  men,  upon  whom  conacientioos  mod  cor- 
rect di:<chari2e  of  their  duties  rehanee  may  be  plaoed ;  many  of  them  are 
men  of  commanding  abilitiea  and  great  legal  attainneata^  who  woidd 
adorn  the  bench.  It  seems  to  me  bowerer,  that  the  two  great*  I  might 
say  the  only  safe  guards  for  protection  from  abuse  are  wanting  in  thooe 
courts — the  prcsenoe  of  a  bar,  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  Such 
cnormoQs  power  for  good  or  evil  wielded  eren  by  an  honest  and  *y^j>^M<> 
man,  when  subject  to  no  proper  oostrol,  must  be  looked  upon  with  the 
grarest  apprehension.  If  in  addition  we  bear  in  mind,  that  the  ai«gi»- 
tracy  of  the  county  have  a  right  to  take  their  seat  upon  the  beaeh  with 
the  Assisiaat  Barrister,  to  take  port  in  the  condaet  of  the  criminsU  bnsi- 
Yiess  and  form  part  of  the  court,  to  talk  over  the  case  with  the  preaiding 
judge  of  tlie  court,  to  make  impressioBs  favorable,  or  otherwise  upo*  his 
mind  with  regard  to  the  prisoner  upon  trial,  it  would  be  a  laah  thing  to 
assert  that  such  a-tribunal  is  the  most  satiafaetoiy,  is  even  a  iur  one.  espe- 
cially when  having  to  deal  with  cases  of  the  magnitude  of  those  witlch  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  disposing  of.  I  mean  to  convey  no'imputation  on 
citlier  Assistant  Rarristers  or  magistracy.  Country  gentlemen  who  are 
in  the  oommission  know  not  of  the  necessity  for  a  perfectly  nnprfgndiced 
and  dispassionate  frame  of  mind,  in  entering  upon  an  enqniry  aa  to 
guilt  or  innocence.  They  know  not  of  the  jealous  care  which  the  con- 
stitution requires  to  be  observed  when  questions  reganling  tlie  iibeity 
of  the  subject  are  entertained,  and  although  the  Assistant  Barriater  may 
try  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  any  impressions  made  by  the  observationa  of 
bis  brother  magistrates,  he  must  insensibly  and  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent be  influenced.  I  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
accused  has  not  the  assistance  of  counsel,  as  the  judge  in  the  diacharge 
of  his  high  duties  when  perfectly  unbiassed,  and  it  may  be  with  a  bar 
before  him,  to  remind  him  of  those  duties,  nill  give  the  prisoner  every 
proper  assistance,  deeply  impressed  as  he  must  be  with  the  presumption 
of  innocence,  until  guilt  be  established.  If  a  man  of  any  rank  or  means 
be  brought  into  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  take  his  trial  upon  a 
criminal  charge,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  furnish  himself  with  a  certain 
amount  of  protection ;  he  can  bring  down  special  counsel  for  hia  defence, 
and  pay  reporters  for  a  special  report  of  the  case,  and  thus  if  there  has 
been  any  undue  interference  or  any  misconduct,  he  can  through  the 
medhmi  of  the  press,  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  abuse.  When 
the  acoused  person  has  something  of  social  position  superior  to  the 
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peMantry.  he  is  genefally*  thongk  not  wiwy%  acDt  to  the  attizet  to 
take  his  trial,  when  the  poor  maa  under  similar  drcomstanceii,  or  on  a 
nmllar  charge,  wonid  be  sent  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  The 
Peasant,  although  by  a  oonviotion  he  does  not  lose  so  much  as  those 
abore  him  in  the  social  scale,  who  in  addition  to  the  punishment 
directed  by  the  Court,  forfeit  oharacter  and  position,  should  be  as  amply 
cared  fbr,  as  the  other  members  of  the  comiminity ;  and  to  a  reflecting 
mind  H  must  be  grierons  to  think  that  an  unsatisfactory  tribunal  has  to 
enquire  into  the  charge  bcought  sgainstao  humble  man,  and  still  worse, 
tint  an  nnsatisfaetory  tribunal  has  to  mete  out  the  punishment,  with, 
in  meet  cases,  a  iharftdly  large  discfetion  entrusted  to  it,  as  for  instance, 
as  regards  transportation  a  range  of  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  and 
upwanls,  and  from  impnsonment  for  a  few  months  to  two  years, 
together  with  the  fhll  diacretioin  giren  to  the  judge  st  assises,  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  penal  serritnide  is  substituted  for  trannK>rtation. 
I  care  not  how  upright  or  conscientious  the  Assistant  Barrister  may 
be,  the  consUtntien  of  his  court  tenda  to  make  him  the  irresponsible 
despot  of  that  court  ^  and  though  it  may  be  for  the  public  interest  that 
the  numerous  palivy  cases  of  stealing  fowl  or  linen  by  vagrants,  or  of 
squabbles  in  pot  houses  should  be  disposed  of  with  leasooable  celerity 
and  at  a  small  ooet  at  Quarter  Sessions,  it  must  be  deprecated  that  the 
wide;and  ezleoslTely  exercised  purisdiotion  of  these  inferior  courts  should 
not  be  very  ooniuderably  limited.  A  return  of  the  number  and  class  of 
caeea  tried  at  Quarter  Sessions,  together  with  the  convictions  and 
nature  and  amount  of  tlie  punishments,  has  I  understand  been  ordered 
by  the  proper  authorities  to  be  made,  and  until  that  return  appears, 
one  cannot  enter  fully  or  satisfactorily  upon  the  question ;  even  without 
the  light,  however,  which  this  return  will  tlirow  upon  the  subject,  one 
can  come  to  a  conclusion  by  looking  to  the  constitution  of  these  courts, 
their  large  jurisdiction,  the  extent  to  which  that  jurisdiction  is  exercised, 
and  the  vast  discretion  as  to  punishments,  confided  to  the  judge,  or  if  the 
magistrates  think  well  to  interfere  to  the  majority  of  the  court,  and  the 
gross  defects  and  objectiDns»  which  I  have  rather  glanced  at  than  fully 
discussed. 

I  have  considered  the  objections  to  the  present  system  solely  as 
they  effect  the  accused.  Tliere  is  however,  another,  though  not 
quite  so  important,  a  view  in  which  the  wide  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  will  appear  objectionable,  viz.,  as  regards 
prosecutions.  The  gentlemen,  who  appear  at  Quarter  Sessions  to  con- 
duct the  crown  business,  although  they  are  generally  of  very  considerable 
capacity  and  astuteness,  are  chosen  from  the  solicitors  who  practise  at 
the  Assistant  Barrister's  court,  and  without  entering  upon  such  danger- 
ous  ground,  as  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  barristers  and  solicitors 
as  advocates,  I  may  observe  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  case  which 
at  Quarter  Sessions  would  be  conducted  for  the  Crown  by  a  sultcitor,  if 
it  is  brought  on  in  the  Court  of  Assize,  requires  two  or  three  Counsel, 
for  an  effective  prosecution.  Justice  to  the  accused  on  one  hand,  and  a  due 
regard  to  the  public  peace  and  security,  on  the  other,  seem  to  demand 
that  in  serious  cases,  the  most  competent  tribunal  should  alone  be  en. 
trasted  with  a  task  which  is  now  frequently  assumed  by  Courts  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  and  I  am  so  confident  that  the  evil  requires  only  to  be 
pointed  out,  to  be  remedied,  that  I  shall  for  the  present  rest  content 
with  having  thus  glanced  at  this  evil  practice. 

Before  parting  with  this  subject  there  is  a  matter  which  has  recently 
caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  legal  circles,  as  materially  affecting 
the  administration  of  the  law,  upon  whieh  I  should  wish  to  make  a  few 
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observatioitf.  A  gootidwaft  of  whoae  qwliil(BalioM  for  the  oAoe  there 
can  be  no  Gontrovony>  hm  r&ceQti^y  h9e»  xemoved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  from  the  post, of  crown  pioiecator  cm  the  Gonoaught  c&rouit,  on 
the  ground  of  his  deolining  to  aet  upon  the  inataroctiont*  that  permanant 
crown  counsel  should  not  hold  civil  briefs  la  the  towns  in  which  they 
were  to  conduct  the  proseoq;tioiis  for  the  crown.  Sadi  a  ^mocediAg  is 
one  disagreeable  to  all  conoerned,  and  unless  the  removal  were  oa  clewrly 
sufficient  gronnds  would  establish  a  siost  unfair  and  improper  precedent. 
Looking  however  to  all  the  oircmiwstaiioes  of  the  ease*  one  most  oondnde 
the  Attorney  Geneml  a<^ed  rightlfir  and  that  odious  as  the  task 
must  have  been  to  him,  that  he  must  be  considered  as  mcre^  dischaiKr 
ing  a  high  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  publio.  It  is  a  matter  of  no- 
toriety, that  when  there  haa  not  been  some  stipuhttion  of  thia  kitid, 
that  the  InteresU  of  the  crown,  or  rather,  the  pubiic  business,  waa  shame* 
fully  neglected,  and  that  crown  pcosecuWrs,  who  held  as  it  were  a 
patent  office,  whenever  the  interests  of  their  private  clietits  in  the  re- 
cord court  clashed  with  Uie  disobarge  of  ttieir  pubUe  duty,  have 
entirely  neglected  the  latter.  That  public  opinion  is  with  the 
Attorney  General  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Aniongst  lua  bretliren  however, 
there  is  some  oontroversy  on  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  as  it  is  said 
by  tlie  few  wlio  think  him  wrong*  that  this  is  but  a  step  to  degrade  the 
Imr,  and  to  place  on  them  a  restraint  previous^  unknown,  and  which 
should  not  be  tolerated.  If  this  were  so,  we  do  not  tlunk  that  Mr. 
Keogh  was  right,  as  a  paramount  care  must  be  taken  for  the  privileges 
of  those  whose  integrity,  high  cbacaoter,  and  freedom  from  oontrvi  ia  so 
essential  to  tlie  preservation  of  public  and  private  rights,  that  any  tiling 
which  should  trench  upon  tlieir  privileges,  must  eventually  be  a  public 
calamity.  Considering  however,  what  is  urged  by  those  who  object  to 
Mr.  Robinson*s  forced  retiremeoty  I  cannot  think  that  any  privilege  of 
the  bar  has  been  trenched  upon.  The  principsl  objiection  to  the  Attorm^ 
General^s  instructions,  is  that  it  is  unusual  and  improper  to  attempt  to 
impose  any  conditions  on  counsel  when  giving  him  a  brief,  and  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Attorn^  General  is  the  same  a^  that  of  a  private  indivi* 
dual,  who  should  send  a  brief  to  counsel,  requiring  an  undertaking  that 
wliile  the  case  was  on  he  should  not  leave  court.  The  latter,  no  barrister 
would  tolerate.  If  he  be  not  a  man  in  the  most  extensire  piactioe^ 
likcl^'  to  be  called  elsewhere,  his  own  honor  as  well  as  his  own 
interests  are  involved  in  attending  to  his  client's  case.  If  he  be  a  man 
in  large  practice,  the  client  knows  tins  before  hand,  and  is  ready  to  pi^ 
his  fee  for  the  clianoe  of  his  attendiince  during  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  case,  and  is  forced  to  have,  perhaps,  an  additional  leading 
counsel,  when  tiiese  gentlemen  will  make  as  is  usual  such  arrangements 
amongst  themselves  as  to  provide  for  the  proper  conduct  of  their  client's 
case.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  an  essential  difference  between  the 
Attorney  General  requiring  Uic  constant  presence  of  the  crown  counsel 
in  the  crown  court,  and  that  of  a  private  client,  or  an  attorney  miUcing 
the  same  request.  The  Attorney  General  appoints  to  an  office,  and 
tlie  crown  solicitor  is  bound  to  send  the  brief  in  every  case  to  hia  ap- 
pointee. There  is  an  obligation  imposed  upon  the  crown  solicitor,  which 
is  not  and  could  not  be  imposed  on  an  attorney.  The  appointment  to  a 
crown  prosecutorship,  rather  resembles  that  to  the  chairmanship  of  a 
county,  with  this  difference,  that  now  the  chairman  is  paid  by  a  fixed 
salary,  while  the  crown  prosecutor  is  paid  by  fees.  The  Assistant  Bar- 
rister is  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  sit  at  certain  periods  tar  the 
discharge  of  the  public  duty,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  his  being  engaged  as  counsel  at  the  same  time,  and 
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jet  I  hxve  nerer  hesrd  it  objected,  that  there  was  any  unfair  condition 
imposed  on  those  gentlemen  who  are  appointed  to  preside  at  the  dif- 
ferent Conrts  of  Qaarter  Seesions.  Some  of  oar  Aasistant  Barristers  are 
men  in  considerable  practice,  and  yet  no  person  erer  hc»ird  them  complain 
that  thej  were  bonnd  to  sit  at  certain  periods,  to  the  loss  of  their  prac- 
tice in  the  superior  ooitrts,  that  the  restriction  or  whaterer  it  may  be 
cfliKed,  was  an  nnfkir  one,  or  that  they  were  badly  treated,  in  not  being 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  time  for  holding  tiieir  courts,  and  in  not 
haring  the  entire  discharge  of  their  public  duty  left  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion. We  should  be  J€»louB  of  the  slightest  infringement  on  the  pri- 
Tile^^  of  the  bar,  but  at  the  same  time  before  an  outcry  is  raised,  we 
ought  to  examine  carefully  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  those  privileges 
hare  been  invaded.  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  senior  crown 
prosecutor  on  one  of  the  northern  circuits,  who  was  appointed  many  years 
ago,  was  requested  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  criminal  busi- 
neas,  and  on  that  account  declined  taking  civil  briefk,  and  has  continued 
to  do  so.  The  result  is,  that  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  speak,  is  one  of 
the  beat  informed  criminal  lawyers  in  this  country,  and  discharges  his 
duty  in  the  most  efficacious  and  satiflfactory  manner.  He  has  suffered 
considerably  it  is  true,  in  completely  losing  his  circuit  practice,  but  then 
he  haa  bad  his  choice.  If  a  gentlemnn  who  is  offered  one  of  those  posts, 
thinks  that  the  crown  business  will  not  give  those  opportunities  for  dis- 
playing either  great  learning  or  great  abilities,  of  which  he  may  be  the 
oooacions  possessor,  he  may  decline  the  office  and  thus  play  a  more  arnbl- 
tioiiB  game,  and  take  a  course  which  would  in  hie  opinion  be  more  for  his 
benefit.  It  must  be,  and  is  a  very  considerable  injury  to  men  in  ex- 
tensive practice,  to  take  the  chairmanship  of  a  county,  and  they  may 
fbel  that  it  is  irksome  to  have  any  duty  to  discharge,  which  can  interfere 
with  their  private  practice.  It  is  for  tliem  however,  to  balance  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  disadvantages  of  accepting  the  post,  and  until  we  hear 
that  aeeiataDt  banisters  have  made  out  a  case  of  undue  hardship  or  inter. 
ference  with  their  privileges  as  counsel,  one  cannot  allow  that  such  a  stipu- 
lation as  the  Attorney  General  imposes  on  the  permanent  crown  prosecu  • 
ton  can  be  fairiy  objected  to,  neither  can  one  help  thinking  that  the  course 
adopted  by  Mr.  Robinson,  knowing,  as  we  all  do,  his  connection  with  a 
party  who  hesitate  at  nothing  which  could  damage  or  discredit  the  pre- 
sent ministry^  was  mainly  intended  to  put  the  Attorney  General  into  a 
h^se  position,  and  force  upon  him  the  odious  and  unpopular  task  of  dis- 
missing a  brother  barrister,  and  nursing  a  grievance  to  be  made  use  of 
whenever  the  opportunity  should  present  itself. 

Althou^from  the  scanty  materials  attainable  I  have  been  unable  to 
do  more  than  make  a  few  crude  observations  on  the  present  system  of 
sending  serious  cases  for  trial  to  Quarter  Sessions,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
calling  attention  to  the  subject,  and  awakening  public  interest  will  help 
to  remedy  the  evil,  and  that  even  with  the  scanty  information  we  possess, 
that  every  person  who  gives  the  matter  a  thought  will  perceive  the 
necessi^  for  some  amendment  in  the  existing  law,  and  I  should  be  anx- 
ions  to  learn  why  it  is,  that  an  enactment  such  as  the  5  &  6  Vic,  c.  38, 
to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  should  be  considered  advisable  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  in  this  country. 

lam,  Sir,  etc., 

An  AppaBKTiCB  to  the  Law. 


[We  have  inserted  the  foregoing  letter,  not  as  a  defence  of 
the  Attorney  General's  proceedings,  but  because  we  consider 
its  arguments  and  suggestions  of  verj  considerable  importance. 
In  fact,  we  know  that  in  most  circuits  the  Crown  business  has 
been  frequently  neglected,  when  a  due  attention  to  his  duties 
interfered  with  the  private  practice  of  the  Prosecutor.     It 
would  be  desirable  to  retain,  if  possible^  lawyers  of  standing  as 
Prosecutors  and  as  Assistants,  but  if  for  the  public  service 
gentlemen  of  standing  and  ability  cannot  be  secured^  it  is  in 
our  mind  a  matter  of  paramount  necessity,  that  these  gentlemen 
should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  private  practice,  and  that  in 
their  places  as  public  Prosecutors,  gentlemen  of  equal  ability 
and  honor,  though  perhaps  not  of  equal  standing,  should  be 
appointed  as  their  successors.     We  are  not  of  that  class  who 
believe  that  a  lawyer's  knowledge  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
date  of  his  call,  and  we  believe  that  a  Grown  prosecutorship 
should  be  the  mark  of  Government  appreciation  of  learning 
and  aptitude,  not  as  a  thing  obtained  through  judicial  connex- 
ion, family  influence,  or  political  time-serving. — Ed.  I.  Q,  IL] 
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Abt.  I.— TENNYSON  AND  HIS  "MAUD." 

Maud,  and   Other  Poems.    By   Alfred  Tennyson,   D.C.L., 
Poet  Laureate.     London:   Moxon.     1855. 

Five-an'd-twenty  years  ago  Effingham  Wilson  published  a 
volume  of  poems  for  a  young  man  then  in  College :  he  was 
only  known  as  the  son  of  a  clergyman  down  in  the  country ; 
and  he  bore  the  name  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  It  was  an  odd 
booky  full  of  genius,  thought,  new  coined  words,  and  those 
mental  gymnastics  known  as  esthetic  ideas.  With  great, 
and  grave  fnllies  it  combined  the  deepest  and  truest  spirit 
of  Poetry-  Critics  praised  and  abused ;  lectured  and  sug- 
gested ;  in  one  page  '^  flooring''  the  poet,  in  the  next  ^'back< 
iag  him  up''  well  to  the  public ;  but  in  all  phases  of  criticism 
admitting  bis  genius,  even  whilst  regretting  his  wayward 
fancies. 

A  second  volume  appeared  in  the  jear  1833,  and  this  was 
marked  by  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  pnblii> 
cation ;  but  the  working  of  a  mind,  striving  to  achieve  a 
perfect  poem  was  evident;  and  again  the  critics  blamed,  and 
praised,  and  petted,  and  all  but  spoiled  the  poet. 

Ten  years  passed  on,  and  the  mind  of  the  young  student 
grew  with  these  years,  in  force  and  strength.  All  these  years 
he  lived  for  poesy,  and  in  studying  the  fair  proportions  of  his 
idol  he  learned  to  know  how  stilted,  how  cold,  how  artificial 
were  the  offerings  with  which,  in  his  early  days  of  poetic 
adoration,  he  had  decked  her  shrine. 

Ten  years  of  thought ;  of  study ;  of  whole-heart  devotion 
to  any  pursuit  must  produce  results  marked  and  pateut,  even 
where  men  are  less  gifted  thau  Alfred  Tennyson ;  and  when, 
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in  1842,  Moxon,  that  poet-publisher  for  poets,  issued  the  two 
volumes  of  Poems,  now  in  the  hands  of  aU ;  the  author's  mind 
seemed  to  have  acquired  the  strength  and  sustaining  power 
which  make  the  poem  immortal,  'and  the  poet  a  demi-god. 
The  books  showed  that  the  poetic  wild-oats  of  youthful  fancy 
were  sown ;  Tht  Lady  of  Shalott  was  gravely  dressed ;  Tke 
Lotus- Eaters  was  touched  and  re-touched,  and  was  all  the 
more  rich  in  its  dreamy  loveliness  for  the  changes ;  in  Us 
Millet^ s  Daughter,  the  charming  Miller^ s  Daughter,  the  lovet^s 
mother  was  introduced,  but  these  following  verses  were  omitted, 
and  we  think  not  justly  : — 


"  Remember  yon  the  clear  moonlight 
That  whit^ed  all  the  eastern  ridge. 
When  o*er  the  water  dancing  white, 
I  Btepp'd  npon  the  old  miU-bridge  ? 
I  heuxl  you  whisper  from  above, 
A  lute-toned  whisper,  I  am  here  I 
I  mnrmor'd,  speak  again,  my  love, 
The  stream  ia  loud :  I  cannot  hear  1 


I  heard,  as  I  hare  seem*d  to  hear 
When  all  the  nnder  air  was  still. 
The  low  voice  of  the  glad  new  year 
Call  to  the  freshly-flowered  hlU. 
I  heard,  as  I  have  often  heard 
The  nightingale  in  leal^  woods 
Call  to  its  mate  when  nothing  stirred 
To  left  or  right,  but  fUling  floods  T 


But  though  the  poet's  mind  was  there  in  all  the  glory  of  its 
power  and  magic  charms,  yet  still  the  besetting  fault,  dreaming 
oddity  of  fancy  was  present,  and  none  could  say,  ''  Tennyson 
is  a  great  poet  */'  it  was  not  that  he*''  nodded/'  he  slept,  he 
snored,  and  in  his  slumbers  strange  contortions  and  twinings 
half  amused,  half  disgusted,  the  astonished,  wondering,  admir* 
ing  reader. 

The  Princess  came  next;  then.  In  Memoriam,  and  now 
we  have  Maud,  and  other  Poems, — would  we  had  never  seen 
this  latter. 

What  is  the  true  characteristic  of  genuine  poetry  ?  Its 
power  of  reaching,  exciting,  and  enthralling  every  heart.  What' 
is  the  characteristic  of  Maud?  Maudlin  semi-insanity; 
words  meaning  nothing  worth  remembering ;  and  a  disjointed 
tale  of  love  and  blood,  to  be  discovered  after  close  and  labor- 
ious application  to  the  text,  omitting  the  various  gasps  and 
gaps  of  passionate  prose  run  mad  which  intervene. 

But  what  is  Maud?  Is  it  a  medley  ?  a  dramatic  poem? 
We  confess  we  do  not  know  what  to  caiil  it ;  and  as  to  its  out- 
bursts of  passion,  they  are  precisely  such  as  Sim  TappertU 
might,  in  his  bloodyvminded  moments,  have  addressecl  to  Miss 
Miggs.  It  is  not  a  poem  worthy  ihe  author  of  i^  Miner's 
Daughter,  of  Locisley  H(^ll,  of  Oriana,  or  of  the  other  exqui- 
site pieces  that  have  rendered  Tennyson  the  poet  of-  the  time. 
Eeaders  have  paused  in  wonder  at  many  a  weak  fuid  "unworthy 
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passage  in  Tie  Princess  and  in  In  Memoriam,  bat  if  this  Maud, 
or  any  other  poem  contained  in  this  volume,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  latest  specimen  of  the  Laureate^s  best  stvie,  read* 
era  will  quicklj  discover  that  the  fancy  and  imagery  of  Alex- 
ander Smithy  and  the  wild  pathos,  the  deep-hearted  poetry  of 
Gerald  Massey,  are  truer,  and  nobler,  and  worthier  sources  of 
pride  to  the  ISfation,  than  the  weak  affectations  which  disfigure 
the  poem  now  before  us. 

If  poetry  consisted  in  exciting  horror;  if  it  were  allowable 
to  astonish  the  reader  by  a  series  of  disjointed  episodes ;  if  a  poet 
could  support  his  reputation  by  the  occasional  introduction  of 
a  few  lines  reminding  one  of  his  higher  productions  in  earlier 
and  more  ambitious  days,  one  might  consider  Maud  a  third- 
rate  composition;  btit,as  these  things  are  not  allowable,  3faud 
must  be  looked  upon  gently,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasant  hours 
its  author  has  given  us  in  times  of  truer  inspiration, 

Well»  asks  the  reader,  what  is  Maud,  and  what  is  the  story  ? 
Header,  Maud  opens  with  blood,  thus  : — 

I  hiite  the  dreailftil  hoHow  behind  the  little  wood, 
Itii  lips  hi  the  field  above  are  dabbled  with  blood-red  heath, 
The  red-iibb  d  ledges  drip  with  a  sHent  horror  of  blood. 
And  Echo  there,  whatever  is  ask'd  her,  answers  *  Death.* 

For  there  io  the  ghastly  pit  long  since  a  body  was  found. 
His  who  had  given  me  lifo— 0  father  I  0  God  I  was  it  well  ?— 
Mangled,  and  flattened,  and  crush'd,  and  dinted  into  the  ground ; 
There  yet  Ues  the  rock  that  fell  with  him  when  he  fcD. 

After  this  introduction  we  have  some  lines  in  the  true 
Tennysonian  style,  abusing  this  our  age  :  then,  with  a  recollec- 
tion of  Doctor  Hassell,  and  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Commit- 
tec,  the  author  thus  writes,  and  one  can  fancy  that  he  is  versify- 
ing the  police  reports  of  the  cheap  Sunday  papers: — 

Peac^slttlng  ander  her  olive,  and  slurring  the  days  gone  by,      

When  the  poor  afe  hovell'd  and  bostled  together,  each  sex,  like  swine, 
Whea  only  the  led^sr  Urea,  and  when  only  not  all  men  lie ; 
Peace  In  her  vineyard— yea  t  -bat  a  company  forges  the  wine. 

And  the  vitriol  nMdnev  flashes  up  in  the  rufllan's  head, 
TU  the  mthy  hy-laae  rlncs  to  the  yeU  of  the  trampled  wife, 
WliUe  chalk  and  alum  and  phwter  are  sold  to  the  poor  for  bread. 
And  tbe  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very  means  of  life. 

And  Bleep  mast  lie  dcnnk  arm'd,  for  tbe  villainous  centre-biU 
Gited  on  the  wakefU  ear  in  the  hnah  of  the  moonless  nights, 
WUIe  another  U  eheating  the  alcfc  of  a  few  Uwt  gasps,  as  he  sits 

Tb  pestle  a  pdtoon*d  poison  behind  his  crimson  lights. 

When  a  ICammonite  mother  kUls  her  babe  for  a  burial  fee. 
And  TtiDOar«Jlamnion  grins  on  a  pile  of  children's  bones, 
Is  It  peace  or  war  »  better,  war  1  loud  war  by  land  and  by  sea, 
War  wttb  a  thousaad  battlee,  aad  shaking  «  hundred  throne«» 
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For  I  tnait  if  an  enemy's  fleet  eame  yonder  round  Inr  the  Un, 
And  the  nuhing  twttle-boU  sang  from  the  three-decker  oat  of  the  fotm.* 
That  the  smoothfiMed  mafanomd  rogoe  wooM  leap  from  his  connfter  and  tiS, 
And  strike,  if  he  ooold,  were  It  bat  with  his  cheating  jardwand,  booMk 

Having  thas  disposed  of  the  times^  Tennyson,  with  some 
rhjrae,  but  no  reason,  thus  abruptlj  introduces  Maud: — 

There  are  workmen  np  at  fl.e  Hall :  they  are  coming  hack  fhnn  abroad, 
T7.?  dark  old  place  will  be  giil  by  the  toach  of  a  millioitca.re : 
1  have  heard,  I  know  not  whence,  of  the  singular  bearity  of  M'tad, 
I  play'd  with  the  girl  tv  hen  a  child ;  sLe  premised  thea  to  be  Cair. 


Hand  with  her  Tentoroos  climbingB  and  tombles  and  childish 
Mu'id  the  OLlitht  oi  ;be  viuage,  the  riiiipng  joy  of  the  ilall, 
Maud  with  her  sweet  pursc-juouth  when  my  faib-r  drtgled  the  grapes, 
Maud  the  beloved  of  my  moiher,  the  mooQ-£aced  darling  of  all,— 

What  is  she  now?    My  dreams  are  bad.    She  may  bring  me  a  corse. 
No,  there  is  fatter  ffune  on  the  moor ;  she  will  let  me  aloae. 
Thanks,  for  the  fiend  best  knows  whether  woman  or  man  be  the  worse. 
I  will  bory  myself  in  my  books,  and  the  Devil  may  pipe  to  his  own. 

At  length  Ifaud  arrives  at  the  village,  and  the  hero  being 
''round  the  corner^'  along  with  all  the  bumpkins,  catches  a 
glimpse  of  her  "  sensitive  nose/'  and  going  home  he  thus 
pours  out  his  feelings  : — 

Long  hare  I  sigh'd  for  a  ealm :  God  grant  I  may  find  it  at  last! 

It  will  nerer  be  broken  by  Hand,  she  has  neither  saTOor  nor  salt. 

But  a  cold  and  clear-cut  fkce,  as  I  found  when  her  carriage  past, 

Perfectly  beaatifal:  let  it  be  granted  her:  where  is  the  fault? 

All  that  I  saw  (for  her  eyes  were  downcast,  not  to  be  seen) 

Kaoltily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null. 

Dead  perfection,  no  more;  nothing  more,  if  it  had  not  been 

For  a  chance  of  travel,  a  palene»&,  an  hoar's  defect  of  the  rose, 

Or  an  anderlip,  yon  may  call  it  a  little  too  ripe,  too  ftiU, 

Or  the  lea^t  little  delicate  aquiUne  curre  in  a  sensitire  nose. 

From  which  I  escaped  heart-free,  with  the  least  little  touch  of  spleoL 

The  "  sensiiive  nose  "  appears  to  have  acted  upon  the  mind 
of  the  lover  with  an  "  Unf'ortunaie  Miss  Bailey,  Giles  Scrog- 
gins,  and  Ghost  of  a  Grim  Scrag  of  Mutton^  combined  power, 
and  Tennyson,  thus,  not  forgetting  his  never  failing  "  Orioi  " 
describes  his  restless  condition  :— 


i" 


Cold  and  clear-  cat  face,  why  come  yon  so  cnieny  meek, 
Breaking  a  slumber  in  which  all  spleenful  folly  was  drown'd. 
Pale  with  the  golden  beam  of  an  eyelash  dead  on  the  cheek. 
Passionless,  pale,  cold  face,  star>sweet  on  a  gloom  profound ; 
Womanlike,  taking  revenge  too  deep  for  a  transient  wrong 
Done  bat  in  thought  to  your  beaaty,  and  erer  as  pale  as  before 
Growing  and  fisding  and  growing  upon  me  withoat  a  aound, 
Laminous,  gemlike,  ghostlike,  deathlike,  half  the  night  long 
Growing  and  fading  and  growing,  till  I  coald  bear  it  no  more, 
Bat  arose,  and  all  by  myself  in  my  own  daik  garden  gronnd. 
Listening  now  to  the  tide  in  its  broad  flnng  ship-wrecking  roar. 
Mow  to  the  scream  of  a  madden'd  beach  dragg'd  down  by  the  ware* 
Walk'd  in  a  wintry  wind  by  a  ghastly  glimmer,  and  found 
The  ahining  daffodil  dead,  and  Orion  low  in  his  grare. 

He  meets  Maud  "  as  she  rode  by  on  the  moor;"  she  flashes 
with  pride  at  his  salutation,  and  having  told  himself  that  she 
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is  a  "niilkwhite  fawn,"  and  "all  unmeet  for  a  wife/'  that  she 
has  *'  wandered  about  at  her  will/'  he  adds,  prettily — 

"Tou  have  but  fed  on  the  roses,  and  lain  in  the  lilies  of  life/* 

Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  these  lines  above  quoted 
are  from  the  pen  of  Alfred  Tennyson  :  the  man  of  all  others 
in  these  Kingdoms  from  whom  one  might  expect  taste  and 
feeling.  Who  could  believe  that  the  writer  of  The  Miller* 9 
Daughter  was  able  to  indite  this  nonsense.  We  have  heard 
Tennyson  called  thoughtful  and  philosophic,  like  Wordsworth ; 
fanciful  as  Coleridge ;  pathetic,  yet  strong,  as  Crabbe.  But 
is  this  like  Wordswortli,  or  Coleridge,  or  Crabbe  ? 

Maud's  brother  appears  to  have  excited  the  lover's  anger ; 
Sim  writes  ; — 

"  That  dandy-despot,  he. 
That  JewcM'd  musa  of  millinery. 
That  oil'd  and  cnrl'd  Amyrian  Ball, 

Smelling  of  moak  and  of  insolence, 

Her  brother." 

Tappertlt  is  found  trespassing  by  the  brother,  and  angry  at 
being  so  discovered,  he  thus  describes  him,  and  he  reminds 
us  of  a  sayitig  of  Charles  Lamb — we  paint  our  enemies  so 
unilatteringly  that  no  body  knows  them.  There  is  a  curious 
problem  in  obstetrics  and  physiology  suggested  towards  the 
end  of  this  extract,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Maud  is  "  only 
the  cliild  of  her  mother." 

Scom'd,  to  be  scom'd  by  one  that  I  icom.  Why  sita  he  here  in  his  father's  chair  ? 

Is  Utti  a  matter  to  make  roe  firet  ?  {  That  old  man  never  comes  to  his  place : 

That  a  calamity  hard  to  be  borne  ?  '  ShaU  I  believe  him  ashamed  to  be  seen  T 

Well,  he  may  live  to  hate  me  yet.  '  Fur  only  once,  in  the  village  street. 


Fool  that  I  am  to  be  vest  with  his  pride  ! 
I  past  him,  I  waa  crossing  his  lands  ; 
lie  stood  on  the  path  a  Uttle  aside ; 
His  face,  as  I  grant,  in  spite  of  spite, 
Has  a  brood-blown  comeliness,  red  and 

white. 
And  six  feet  two,  as  I  think,  he  stands ; 
Bot  his  essencea  tom'd  the  live  air  sick, 


Last  year,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face, 
A  gray  old  wolf  and  a  lean. 
ScaiTcly,  now,  would  I  call  him  a  cheat; 
For  then,  perhaps,  as  a  child  of  deceit, 
She  might  by  a  true  descent  be  nntrue ; 
And  Maud  is  as  true  as  Maud  is  sweet » 
Tho*  I  fancy  her  sweetness  only  due 
To  the  sweeter  blood  by  the  other  side; 


And  barbarous  opulence  Jewel-thick  Her  mother  has  been  a  thing  complete, 

Sana  d  Itself  on  hia  breast  and  his  hands.        However  sho  came  to  be  so  allied. 

And  fkir  without,  faithful  within, 
Maud  to  him  is  nothing  akin  : 
Some  peculiar  mystic  grace 
Made  her  only  the  child  of  her  mother, 
And  heap'd  the  whole  Inherited  sin 
On  that  huge  scapegoat  of  the  race. 


Who  than  call  me  ungentle,  unfair, 

I  loDg'd  so  earnestly  then  and  there 

To  gire  hhn  the  grasp  of  fellowship ; 

Bat  while  I  past  he  was  humming  an  air, 

Siopt,  and  then  with  a  riding  whip 

Leisurely  tapping  a  glossy  boot,  |  All,  all  upon  tho'brutiiei. 

And  curving  a  contamelious  tip,  | 

Oorgonised  me  firom  head  to  foot  | 

With  a  stony  Britlata  stare.  ^ 

Far  upon  a  lonely  moor  he  sees  his  mistress  ride,  and  by 
her  side  her  brother  and  a 

**  new  made  lord,  splendour  plucks 

The  slavish  hat  firom  the  villager's  head.** 
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It  seems  that  this  new  made  lord  was  the  grandson  of  an 
owner  of  coal  mines^  who  had  lately  died. 


"  Gone  to  a  blacker  pit,  for  whom 
Orlmy  nakedneu  dragging  his  tmclu 
And  laying  his  trams  in  a  polson'd  gloom, 
Wrought,  till  he  crept  from  a  gutted  mine, 
Master  of  half  a  senrUe  •hire.*' 


The  maiden,  however,  is  not  to  be  won  by  the  "  new  made 
lord ; ''  she  loves  Tennyson,  or  Tapperiit,  or  whatever  the 
reader  pleases  to  call  him,  and  thus  he  sings  ;  and  sings  very 
prettily  too ;  the  lines  in  italics,  in  the  sixth  stanza,  are, 
as  Tennyson's  verses  often  are,  like,  too  like,  Herrick : 


Birds  in  the  high  H«U*garden 
When  twilight  was  falling, 

Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 

They  were  crying  and  calling. 

Wliere  was  Maud  ?  in  our  wood ; 

And  I,  who  else,  was  with  her. 
Gathering  woodland  lilies. 

Myriads  blow  together. 

Birds  in  our  wood  sang 

Ringing  thro*  the  valliea, 

Mand  is  hero,  here,  heie 
In  among  the  UUee. 

I  kiss'd  her  slender  hand. 

She  took  the  kiss  sedately  \ 

Maud  Is  not  seventeen. 

But  she  is  tall  and  stately. 


I  to  cry  out  on  pride 

Who  hare  won  her  fiirou'  I 

0  Mand  were  sure  of  Hearcn 

If  lowliness  onild  save  her, 

1  know  the  way  she  went 

Home  with  her  maiden  posy, 
Forhrr/ett  kavi  toutk'd  ike  merndt 
And  Ir/t  the  daisies  rusf. 


Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 

Were  ciying  and  calling  to  hef ,  . 

Where  Is  Maud,  Maud.  Maud* 
One  is  come  to  woo  her. 

Look,  a  horse  at  the  door. 

And  little  King  Charles  la  soailing. 
Go  back,  my  lord,  aoross  the  moor, 

Yott  are  not  her  darling. 


We  do  not  admire  this  "  little  King  Charles  is  snarling^'  and 
darling  -"  it  jars  upon  the  ear,  and  reminds  us  of  Sam 
Lover's  Jfolljf  Baton,  and 

"  The  wicked  watch-dog  near  Is  stuirftfi*, 

He  takes  me  for  a  thief  you  see, 
For  he  knows  I'd  steal  yon  Molly  darUn* 

An*  thin  tliraasported  1  should  be." 

A  grand  political  dinner, 
A  dinner  and  then  a  dance,'' 
are  to  be  given  to  ''  the  men  of  many  acres,'*  and  ''  the  maids 
and  marriage  makers,"  by  the  brother  of  Maud,  his  father  being 
now  dead ;  but  Tappertit  will  not  go,  not  being  asked,  as  he 
tells  us,  but  he  does  not  mind  it,  bless  you  ;  he  prefers  hanging 
about  Maud's  *'  rose-garden,"  knowing  that  she  will  come  to 
him — "  Love  among  the  roses — *^  when  she  has  got  rid  of  the 
company.  Here,  however,  we  have  a  bit  of  the  real  Tennyson 
poetry,  with  not  the  least  touch  of  poor  Sim  Tappertit.  The 
following  beautiful  lines  are  an  invocation  to  Maud,  entreating 
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her  to  come  to  her  lover  in  the  "  rose  garden/'  and  there  is  a 
passion  and  tenderness  about  them  almost  sufficient  to  re- 
deem that  shocking. 


**  OU'd  and  etxrra  Aasyriui  Bull, 
Smelling  of  miuk  and  of  iniole&ce," 


to  which  we  have  already  referred.  The  lines  are  as  follow : — 


Come  Into  the  garden,  Maod, 

For  the  bUck  1>at,  night,  haa  flown. 

Came  Into  the  gnrden,  ICand, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone  ; 

And  the  woodbine  aploeaare  waftad  abroad, 
And  the  mnak  of  the  roaea  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  moralns  mores, 

And  the  planet  of  Love  ia  on  high, 

Begfaming  to  fiaint  in  the  light  that  aha 
loToa 
On  a  bed  of  daflbdU  aky. 

To  faint  in  the  Ught  of  the  ann  ^e  lOToa, 
To  faint  in  hia  light,  and  to  die. 

AH  night  hare  the  rosea  heard 

The  ftate«  ▼loUn,  bassoon ; 
AH  night  haa  the  casement  Jesaamlne  atlrr'd 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tone ; 
TVi  a  alienee  fell  with  the  waking  bird. 

And  a  bnah  with  the  aetting  moon. 

I  said  to  the  lily,  *  There  is  bat  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
When  will  the  danoera  leave  her  alone  r 

She  ia  weary  of  dance  and  play.* 
Sow  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rMng  day ; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  load  on  the  stone 

The  laat  wheel  echoes  away. 

1  aaid  to  the  roae,  *Tbe  brief  ni^t  goea 
la  babble  and  rerel  and  wine. 

0  yoang  lord-lorer,  what  sighs  are  those. 
For  one  that  will  nerer  be  thine  ? 

Bat  mine,  but  mine,*  so  I  sware  to  the  rose, 
*  For  ever  and  erer,  mine.* 

And  the  aonl  of  the  roae  went  into  ay  Wood, 
As  the  moaic  daah'd  in  the  hall ; 

And  loi^  by  the  garden  lake  I  atood. 
For  I  heard  year  rlvolet  (kll 

Fhnn  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to 
the  wood, 
Onr  wood,  that  la  dearer  than  all ; 


From  the  meadow  year  walks  have  left  so 
sweet 

That  whenever  a  March-wind  si|^a 
He  sets  the  Jewel-print  of  your  feet 

In  violeta  blue  as  yoar  eyes. 
To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 

And  the  valieya  of  Paradise. 

The  slender  acacia  wonld  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree ; 
The  white  liUie  blossom  fell  into  the  lake. 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your 
sake. 

Knowing  yonr  promise  to  me  ; 
The  lilies  and  rosea  were  all  awake. 

They  felgh'd  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

Qaeen  roae  of  the  rosebad  garden  of  girla, 
Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done, 

In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearla, 
Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one ; 

Shine  oat,  little  head,  sunning  over  with 
curls, 
To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  ia  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear ; 

She  ia  coming,  my  life,  my  fkte; 
The  red  rose  cries,  *  She  Is  near,  she  la  near  ;* 

And  the  white  roae  weeps, '  Slie  la  lata  ;* 
The  larkspur  ItAtens, '  I  hear,  I  hear  ;* 

And  the  lUy  whispers, '  I  wait.* 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet ; 

Were  it  ever  so  aliy  a  tread. 
My  heart  wonld  hear  her  and  but, 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed ; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead  ; 
Wonld  start  and  tremble  tmder  her  feet, 

And  blossom  in  porple  and  red. 


Maud  comes  forth  to  meet  her  lover :  her  brother  and  the 
"  new  made  lord''  surprise  them^  and  the  tale  of  sorrow  and 
blood  is  thus  told  : — 

The  fholt  was  mine,  the  ftialt  waa  mine- 
Why  am  I  Bitting  hei«  ao  atonn'd  and  atill, 
Plucking  the  harmleaa  wild-flower  on  the  hill  f — 
It  la  this  gnilty  hand  I— 

And  there  riaes  ever  a  paaaionate  cry  * 

From  underneath  in  the  darkening  land— 
WbattelL  that  tea  been  done? 
O  dawn  of  Eden  bright  over  earth  and  aky. 
The  Area  of  Hell  brake  out  of  thy  rising  aun. 
The  flres  of  Hell  and  of  Hate ; 
Fbr  dM,  tweet  soul,  had  hardly  spoken  a  word. 
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When  her  brother  ran  la  his  rage  to  the  ate. 
Hocamewrlththebabe-facedloHl; 
Heap'd  on  her  terms  of  disgrace. 
And  while  she  wept,  and  I  strore  tobe  oooL 
He  fleroely  ga^e  rae  the  lie, 
Till  I  with  as  fierce  an  anger  spoke. 
And  he  atruck  rae.  madman,  over  the  face. 
Struck  me  before  the  languid  fool. 
Who  was  gaping  and  grinning  by : 
Struck  for  himself  an  eviJ  stroke ; 
Wrought  for  his  house  an  irredeemable  woe : 
.    *  or  front  to  ftont  in  an  hour  we  stood, 

And  a  million  horrible  bellowing  echoes  broka 

From  the  red-ribb'd  hollow  behind  the  wood. 

And  thunder'd  up  into  Heaven  the  Chrlstless  coda. 

That  must  have  life  for  a  blow. 

Ever  and  ever  afresh  they  seem'd  to  grow. 

Was  it  he  lay  there  with  a  fading  eye  ? 

•  The  fault  was  mine,'  he  whisper'd  *  fly  •  • 

Then  glided  out  of  the  Joyous  wood* 

Tlie  ghastly  Wraith  of  one  that  I  know ; 

And  there  rang  on  a  sudden  a  passionat*e  cry. 

A  cry  for  a  brother's  blood : 

It  will  ring  in  my  heart  and  my  ears,  till  I  die.  tiU  I  dia. 

Is  It  gone  ?  my  pulses  beat — 

What  was  it  ?  a  lying  trick  of  the  brain  ? 

let  I  thought  I  saw  her  stand, 

A  shadow  there  at  ray  feet. 

High  over  the  shadowy  land. 

It  Is  gone  ;  and  the  heavens  fan  in  a  gentle  rain, 

Th- 1  .1^^  '^"''J^**  ?""*  '^^  ^^*»«^°  ''"l*  deluging  storms 

l-he  little  hearts  that  know  not  how  to  forgive: 

K^'  ?^i^^'  *"**  »^^^*^  '■«'  ^«  how  ThcS  Just, 

Thil'^'J^^  *^?  "^^""^^  "^^""^  "^«  ^  venemoui  worms. 
Ihat  stmg  each  other  here  in  the  dost:  ^ 

We  are  not  worthy  to  Uve. 

Par  awaj  to  foreign  lands  flies  the  lover,  and  never  more 
in  life  knows  he  rest  or  joj.  Backed  in  conscience;  love 
all  hopeless,  hfe  objectless  j  nolhing  in  the  future  saved^pair 
Dotiuiig  m  the  present  except  bitter  memories  of  the  woful 
past;  and  yet  amidst  all  his  griefs,  above  every  sorrow  rises 
the  image  of  bis  love,   and  thus   be  tells  us  of  bis  hopes  and 


0  that  'twere  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain 

To  And  the  arms  of  my  true  lore 

Bound  me  on<^  again  i 

When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 
In  the  silent  woody  places 
Of  the  land  that  gave  me  birth, 
JJ  e  stood  tranced  in  long  embracea 
Mlxt  with  kisjtes  sweeter  sweeter 
Than  any  thing  on  earth. 

A  shadow  flits  before  me, 
Not  thou,  but  like  to  thee ; 
Ah  Christ,  that  it  were  poasiblo 
For  one  short  hour  to  see 


It  leada  rae  forth  at  evening 

It  lightly  winds  and  steals 

In  a  cold  white  robe  before  m«. 

When  aU  my  spirit  reels 

At  the  shouts,  the  leagues  of  lighti. 

And  the  roaring  of  the  wheels. 

Half  the  night  I  waste  in  sighs, 
Half  In  dreams  I  sorrow  after 
The  delight  of  oarly  skies; 
In  a  wakeful  doze  I  sorrow 
For  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyee, 
For  the  meeting  of  the  morrow. 

The  delight  of  happy  lanchter 
The  delight  of  low  repliea.       ' 

'Hs  a  morning  pare  and  sweet 
And  a  dewy  splendoar  fi^ii* 
On  the  little  ifower  that  cUqa 
To  the  turrets  and  the  walla  { 
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11a  ft  morning  pore  ind  sweet. 
And  the  light  and  shadow  fleet ; 
Sbe  la  walking  in  the  meadow, 
And  the  woodland  echo  rings ; 
In  a  moment  we  shall  meet ; 
She  is  singing  in  the  meadow, 
And  the  rimlet  at  her  feet 
Ripples  on  in  light  and  shadow 
To  the  ballad  that  she  sings. 

Do  I  hear  her  sing  as  of  old. 

My  bird  with  the  shining  head, 

Uy  own  dove  with  the  tender  eje  ? 

hat  there  rings  on  a  sodden  a  paaalonate 

cry. 
There  is  some  one  dying  or  dead. 
And  a  sullen  thunder  is  roU'd ; 
For  a  tumalt  shakes  the  city. 
And  I  wake,  my  dream  la  fled ; 
In  the  shnddering  dawn,  behold, 
Withoat  knowledge,  wHhoQt  pity, 
By  the  enrtains  of  my  bed 
That  abiding  phantom  cold. 

Get  thee  hence,  nor  come  again. 
Mix  not  memory  with  doubt, 
Pass,  thoa  deathlike  type  of  pain, 
Pus  and  cease  to  more  about, 
'Tis  the  blot  upon  the  brain 
That  mil  show  itself  without 

Thai  I  rise,  the  earedrops  fall. 
And  the  yellow  vapours  choke 
The  great  city  sounding  wide  ; 
The  day  comes,  a  doU  red  ball 
Wrapt  in  drifts  of  lurid  smoke 
On  the  misty  river-tide. 


Thro*  the  hubbub  of  the  market 

I  steal,  a  wasted  fVaroe, 

It  crosses  here,  it  crosses  there. 

Thro'  all  that  crowd  confused  and  loud. 

The  shadow  still  the  same ; 

And  on  my  heavy  eyelids 

My  anguish  hangs  like  shame. 

Alas  for  her  that  met  roe. 

That  heard  me  softly  call. 

Came  glimmering  thro'  the  laurels 

At  the  quiet  evenfUl, 

In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 

Of  the  old  manorial  luUL 

Would  the  happy  spirit  descend. 
From  the  realms  of  light  and  song, 
In  the  chamber  or  the  street. 
As  site  looks  among  the  blest, 
Should  I  fear  to  greet  my  fdend 
Or  to  sav,  *  forgive  the  wrong,' 
Or  to  ask  her,  *  take  me,  sweet, 
To  the  regions  of  thy  rest?* 

But  the  broad  light  glares  and  beats, 
And  the  shadow  flits  and  fleets 
And  will  not  let  me  be; 
And  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets. 
And  the  faces  that  one  meets, 
Hearts  with  no  love  for  me : 
Always  I  long  to  creep 
Into  some  still  cavern  deep. 
There  to  weep,  and  weep,  uid  weep 
My  whole  soul  out  to  thee. 


Here  all  the  portions  of  this  poem  worthy  praise  or  censure 
etid  :  the  conclasion  is  rank  nonsense ;  containing  references 
to  every  topic  of  the  day,  from  the  Peace  party  to  the  army 
before  Sebastopol. 

The  other  poems  in  the  volume  are  TAe  Brook,  an  Idyl : 
but  how  it  falls  short  of  those  true  Idyls,  Dora,  and  The 
Gardener^s  Daughter  !  Indeed  nothing  more  clearly  shows 
tlie  imperfection  and  short  coming  of  this  book  than  the  Idyl 
before  us ;  story  it  has  none ;  and  the  poetry  is  of  the  most 
commonplace  order.  There  are,  however,  some  pretty  lines 
running  through  the  verses,  and  supposed  to  be  a  Song  of  the 
Brook,  which  we  liere  insert,  placing  the  detached  lines  to- 
gether : — 


I  eome  from  haunts  of  coot  and  heni, 

I  make  a  sudden  saUy 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern. 

To  bicker  down  a  valley, 

By  thirty  hills  T  hurry  doi^. 
Or  slip  between  the  ridges. 

By  twentv  thorps,  a  little  town. 
And  hidf  a  hundred  bridges. 

TUl  last  by  PhUip*B  ftirm  I  flow 
To  Join  the  VHmnning  river. 

For  meo  may  eom«  and  men  may  go,] 
But  I  go  (A  for  ever. 


I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
1  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  txt/^ 
By  many  a  fleld  and  fallow, 

And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

WiUi  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  Join  the  brimming  river. 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 
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Iwindaboai^ttldifiBS    .o«t. 
With  h«re  a  blomm  mIUiis, 

And  1l«i%ito4t  tbwe  a  luty  emnt, 
AM  httv-aod  these  «  grayling. 

And  )i9re  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Up6n  bic,  AS  1  travel 
With  many  a  ellvcry  vaterbreak 

AlH>te  the  golden  grarel, 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 

To  Join  the  brimming  rirer, 
Jor  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
•     TJut  I  go  on  for  erer. 

I  iteal  by  lawni  and  grasay  plota, 
I  slide  l^  hazel  coven; 


That  grow  for  happy  lorera. 

I  Blip,  I  sUde,  I  gloom,  I  gianee. 

Among  my  ekimmlng  swaUowi; 
I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  danoe 

Ag^niit  my  sandy  ahallowa. 

I  mormor  nnder  moon  and  stan 
labnuBbly  wildemesaes; 

I  linger  toy  my  singly  barr; 
I  loiter  round  ny 


And  QOt  again  I  enrre  and  flow 
To  Join  the  brimming  river, 

FfMT  men  may  come  and  men  may  gO| 
Bnt  I  go  on  for  ever. 


The  Ode  on  The  Death  of  the  Duke  of  WeWf^Um,  the 
reader  has  long  siuce  condemned,  and  The  LeUen  i«  very  in- 
ferior; the  same  observations  apply  to  The  Will.  The 
Daisy,  howefer,  is  very  beautif ai,  and  is  aa  follows : — 


THE  PAIST. 

WHITTBH  AT  BftWBimOH. 

O  loTe»  What  honn  were  thine  and  mine. 
In  lands  of  palm  and  southern  pine ; 

In  lands  of  palm,  of  orange-blossom, 
Of  olive,  aloe,  and  maize  and  vine. 

What  Roman  strength  Turbia  show'd 
In  ruin,  by  the  mountain  road ; 

How  like  a  gom,  beneath,  the  city 
Of  Uttle  MoiutC9,  hasklpg,  glow'd. 

iiow  richly  dowq:the  rocky  dall 

The  torrent  viueyard  streaming  fen 

To  meet  the  sun  and  sunny  waters. 
That  only  heaved  with  a  smnmer  swelL 

What  dender  caxnpanfll  grew 

By  bays,  the  peacock's  neck  In  hue ; 

Where,  here  and  there,  on  sandy  beaohes 
A  milky-beDM  amarylUs  blew. 

How  yonng  Colnmbna  eeem'd  to  rof«, 
Tet  present  in  his  natol  grove, 

Now  watching  hlrfi  on  mountain  eomica, 
And  steering,-now,  ffom  a  purple  cove, 

Kow  pacfaig  mute  by  ocean's  rim ; 
Till,  In  a  nairow  streel  aad  dUnt 

1  stoy'd  the  wheels  at  Cogoletto, 
And  drank,  and  loyally  drank  to  him- 

Hot  knew  we  well  what  pleased  usmost* 
Not  the  dipt  palm  ef  whieh  thej  boast; 

But  dtotavtcolonr',  hai>f>y  hamlet^ 
A  moulder'd  citadel  on  the  ooaet, 

Or  tower,  or  hl^  WIl-oDnvent,  seen. 
A  Ught  amid  IttfeUaretgreBirt 

Or  oUve-hoary  cape  In  ooean ; 
Or  rosy  blossom  in  hot  ravine. 

Where  oleanders  flushed  the  bed 
Of  silent  torrents,  grivel-sppwl :     . 

And,  cn-osslng,  oft  we  «w  the  dMea 
Of  lee,  Cv  off  on  a  mountain  hML 


We  loved  that  hsill,  tho*  whHe  and  cold, 
Tlioae  niched  shapes  of  noble  mould, 
A  princely  people's  awful  princes, 
The  grave,  oefere  Geoovete  of  old. 

At  Florence  too  what  golden  hoars. 
In  those  long  galleries,  were  ours ; 

What  drivea  about  the  fire^  Caadne, 
Or  walks  In  Boboli's  ducal  bowerai 

lu  bright  vignettes,  and  each  complete 
Of  tower  or  duomo,  aunny-sweet. 

Or  pslaoe»  how  the  elty  glittered. 
Thro*  cypress  avenues,  at  our  feet. 

But  when  we  crost  the  Lombard  plain 
Remember  what  a  plague  of  rain ; 

Of  FBln  at  Regglo,  at  Puna; 
At  Lodi,  rain,  Piaoentt,  rain. 


And  item  tad  tad  (ao  ran  tbe 

Of  sunlight)  look'd  the  Lomhard  piles; 

Poi«h>piUarB  on  the  1km  reatiag, 
And  sombre,  old,  oDkmnaded  aJalaa. 

0  Milan,  O  the  chanting  iiniieak 
The  giant  wtndowa'  tdason'd  fireo. 

The  height,  ttm  apnea,  the  glooni,  the 

glory  t 
A  mount  of  laarMe,  •  hondnd  apirea  I 

1  ellmb'd  the  roo<k  at  break  of  day ; 
Snn-eraltten  Alps  before  me  lay. 

I  stood  among  the  silent  atatoea* 
And  stetued  pinnacle^  mute  as  they. 

How  fklntly-flu8h*d,  how  phantom-fair, 
Was  Monte  Rose,  banging  then 

A  thousand  shedowy-pencill'd  vallejt 
And  snowy  dells  in  a  goUen  air. 

Remember  how  we  came  at  last 
To  Coroo ;  slhower  Imd  stemi  aotf  Mist 
Had  blown  the  lake  beyeod  MalUhlt, 
And  all  waafleodad ;  and  he*  wepMt 
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Fran  CoBMS  nlMB  lllsllAI  WMgrtT, 
And  fB  mf  bead,  itar  bfttf^  tffty, 

Tbe  rich  VirglUan  nuttc  m«Mim 
or  Lttrt  Mannna,  all  tbe  iray, 

Like  baDad-bnrthen  raoalc,  kepti 
As  on  The  Lariano  crept 

To  that  fair  port  below  the  castle 
or  Queen  TheodollDd,  where  we  slept ; 

Or  hard]  J  slept,  bat  watched  awaka 
A  erpresB  In  the  moonlight  shake. 

The  moonHsfat  tondilBg  o*er  a  tarraoe 
One  tall  Agare  abore  the  lake. 

What  more  f  we  took  our  last  adien. 
And  op  tbe  snowy  Splngen  drew. 

Bat  ere  we  reach'd  the  highest  summit 
I  ploek'd  a  dalsj ,  I  gare  it  yoib 

U  told  of  JEngUuid  then  to  me, 
And  now  it  tella  of  Italy. 

O  lore,  we  two  etaaU  go  no  kmgar 
To  lands  of  sommer  beyond  the  sea ; 


So  dear  a  Ufeyonr  andi  Mfold 
¥rboBe  ctjiiig  la  a  en  to  gold  £ 

Tet  haw  to-nigbt  In  this  dark  dty, 
When  HI 


I  foond,  tbo*  cnish*d  to  hard  aad  dry. 
This  niirseUng  of  another  sky 

Still  in  thelltUe  book  yon  lent  ia% 
And  where  yoa  tendar^  laid  it  by : 


And  I  forgot  the  donded  Forth, 

Hie  gloom  that  saddens  Hearen  aodZttib, 

The  bitter  east,  the  misty  snmmer 
And  gray  metropolis  of  the  North. 


Perehanoa,  to  hxll  the  throbs  of  paln« 
Perchance,  to  charm  a  racsnt  bndn, 

Perebaace,  to  dream  yon  stiU  besida  IM^ 
Hy  fiuicy  fled  to  the  Soath  again. 


There  is  one  cither  poem  in  this  voUiDie  to  which  we  shall 
refer,  and  although  it  has  been  printed  and  re-printed,  yet, 
that  our  readers  may  erer  be  able  to  refer  to  it,  we  here  insert 
it,  as  in  years  to  come  it  mar  be  a  household  ballad,  like  one 
of  those  old  Boman  metrical  tales  sung  around  the  fire, 

"  When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets,  and  the  boys  sire 
shaping  bows. 

These  are  really  noble  lines,  not,  indeed,  possessing  the  fire  of 
Tie  Balth  cf  the  Baltio,  yet  high  in  thought  and  thrilling  in 
execution  :— 


TBS 

CHARGE  OF  THE  UOBT  SBIGAnE. 

1. 
Half  a  leagoa,  half  a  league^ 

Haifa  leafloe  onwasd. 
Att  bi  tbe  valley  of  Death 

Rods  the  six  hundred. 

*  Chaise,*  was  the  captain's  cry  \ 
Thelr'a  not  to  reason  why, 
Tbely'a  not  to  make  reply, 
Thelr's  but  to.do  and  die, 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 
fioda  tbe  sift  hoBdrod. 

% 

Gaanon  to  rlnit  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  In  front  of  them 

VoQey*d  and  thmder'd  \ 
Btorm'd  at  with  shot  and  ahe]]» 
B<^ldly  they.rodeand  well; 
Into  &e  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  month  of  Hell, 

Roda  tbe  six  hnndred. 

nash'daO  their  sabrv  bare, 
FlaehVl  att  at  oaoe  Inalr, 

•  Sabriag  tbe  gnnaerathart. 


Chanting  an  armyt  while 
All  tbe  world  wonder'd  \ 

Plnngpd  In  the  baitery-amoka 

Fiercely  the  line  they  br^e ; 

Strong  was  the  sabre-stroke : 

Jf  akiog  an  army  reel 
Shaken  and  sunder'd. 

Then  they  rode  back,  but  not, 
Not  tba  ilx  hoodred. 

4. 

Cannon  to  sight  of  tham, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Caanon  b^Mnd  them 

Volleyed  and  thander'd ; 
StonnM  at  wtth  shot  andshel^ 
They  that  had  slmok  so  w«ll 
Rode  thro*  the  Jaws  of  Death, 
Half  *  leagna  baek  again, 
Up  from  the  month  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  then, 

Left  of  sik  bflMbed. 


Honour  tha  brave  and  bolAI 
Long  Shan  the  tale  be  toM, 
Te|k  when  onr  bates  are  old— 
BTvw  they  rode  onward. 


464  THE  miSU  QUAETEIlLir  HEVifeir. 

There  are  four  classes  of  poets, — tliose   who,  as  Alexander 
Smith  sings,  in  their  first  essajs 

"  fling  a  poem,  like  a  comet,  out/' 

to  witch  the  world  with  wondrous  forms  of  grace,  of  beauty, 
and  of  love ;  but  youth  with  its  golden  dreams,  its  sunny  day  - 
visions,  and  its  glorious,  baseless,  fancies  passes  away,  and  never 
more,  as  Gerald  Massey  tells  us,  does  the  poet  feel, 

"  that  to  singing  was  given 
The  magic  to  build  rainbow-stairways  to  heaven  I" 

Others  there  are  whose  genius  shines  in  zenith  glory  only, 
when  the  first  flash  of  youth  is  past,  and  when  the  tares 
are  sown,  and  when  first  publication,  with  all  its  ravings 
of  spasmodic  passion  are  forgotten  :  and,  saddest  of  all,  some 
there  are  who,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  one  who  has 
known  much  sorrow,  and  who  has,  amidst  many  cares,  kept 
alive,  and  bright,  the  fire  of  poetry,  "  are  songful  in  youth, 
like  the  nightingales  in  spring,  who  aeon  cease  to  sing, 
because  they  have  to  build  nests,  rear  their  young,  and  pro- 
vide for  them  :  and  so  the  songs  grow  silent, — the  heart  is  full 
of  carei5,  and  the  dreamer  ha?  no  time  to  dream." 

But  to  none  of  these  classes  of  poets  does  Alfred  Tennyson 
belong.  His  first  publication  was  successful,  his  second  was 
equally  so,  his  third  and  revised  edition  of  these  two  first  works 
was  eminently  fortunate,  and  even  Tke  Prineeis  has  many 
admirers,  whilst  In  Memoriam  is  admitted  by  those  who  have, 
like  ourselves,  read  it  thoroughly,  to  contain  many  passages 
worthy  the  fame  of  the  author  in  his  niost  golden  and  glow- 
ing hours  of  inspiration. 

But  here,  in  Maud,  there  is  nothing,and  this  want  of  success 
is  rendered  the  more  striking  by  the  fact,  tliat  the  author  was 
not  bound  to  make  a  fame,  or  to  strengthen  a  failing  reputation, 
he  was  only  required  to  write  up  to  the  mark  of  his  former 
poems.  Doubtless  when  fame  is  made,  when  reputation  is 
secured,and  when  the  voice  of  the  world  rings  Poet  as  the  name 
of  its  idol  is  prcclairoed,  the  idol  may  become  careless,  and 
may  sing  only  because  the  song  is  expefcted.  But  tliii  is  to  be  a 
versemonger,  not  a  poet.  Tliis  is  to  be  a  laureate  of  the  old, 
true  poetaster  breed,  not  a  poet  with  mind  gleaming  out  upon 
humanity,  and  shining  itself,  as  Tennyson  described  it  when, 
in  earlier  times  he  sung,  in  his  own  lines,  entitled  lAe  Poel's 
Mind :— 
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*^  Cleax  and  bright  it  shauld  be  ever, 
Flowing  like  a  crystal  river  : 
Bright  as  lights  and  clear  as  wind/' 

Tennyj^on  need  not  write,  save  in  those  happy  moments, 
when  hi^  mind  is 


ti 


Bright  as  light,  and  clear  as  wind/' 


He  is  no  longer  a  needy  man  ;  he  is  not  forced,  as  poor  John 
Banim  declared  himself  to  be,  "  to  teaze  the  brain  as  wool- 
combers  teaze  wool,  to  keep  the  fire  in  and  the  spit  turning  /' 
therefore  the  publication  of  a  poem  such  as  Maud,  disfigured 
by  all  the  blemishes  of  the  early  efforts,  and  redeemed  by  none 
of  the  beanties  of  later  times,  i3  more  than  unfortunate — it  is 
unworthy  the  fame  and  position  of  the  author. 

This  falling  beneath  himself  is  best  observed  by  comparing 
the  love  scenes,  and  various  other  passages,  with  parallel  por- 
tions in  Tennyson's  earlier  works.  Then  it  is  we  miss  the 
intense  passion  of  LocJuley  Hall;  the  tenderness  of  The 
MUlef^M  Daughter  ;  the  bc«uty  of  Dora  ;  the  Poetry  of  The 
Gardenia  Daughter,  and  of  The  Talking  Oak ;  the  magic 
Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights  ;  the  dreary  dreamings  of 
Mariana,  with  all  the  many  exquisite  charms  that  make  the 
poems  the  favorites  of  all  the  young,  and  of  many  who  are  far 
upon  the  road  of  life.  By  these  comparisons  the  reader  will 
know  the  real  short  coming  of  the  poet,  and  thus  will  he  learn 
how  truly  Goethe  makes  the  Poet,  in  the  prologue  to  Faust, 
exclaim,-— 

''The  conning  hand  of  art  to  fKng 
With  spirit  o'er  the  accustomed  string ; 
To  •seem  to  wander,  yet  to  bend 
Each  motion  to  the  harmonious  end  : 
Such  is  the  task  our  ripened  age  imposes, 
Which  makes  our  day  more  glorious  ^re  it  closes.'* 

If,  however,  we  would  comprehend  how  weakly  Tennyson  has 
sung  in  the  present  volume,  we  have  but  to  read  his  lines  to 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  and  then  compare  them  with  those  in- 
scribed to  the  same  Bevereud  Gentleman  by  Gerald  Massey: — 


TEKNTSOH. 

Come,  ttben  no  grarer  caret  employ, 
Qod*^fiitIiert  ODine  and  eee  your  boy  : 
Toot  pretence  will  be  son  in  Winter 
VaklDg  the  little  one  leap  for  Joy. 


MASSEY. 

Qod  bleM  yon.  Brave  One,  in  our  deartfa, 
Yoor  life  shall  leare  a  trailing  dory ; 

And  round  the  poor  Uan'i  homely  hearth 
We  proudly  tell  your  luffering'a  story.  ' 
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For,  Moc  cT  tliaft  li«««t  ftv, 
Who  give  the  Fiend  himself  nla  dne, 

Sboald  ei^ty-tbovsud  eollefe-eooBciU 
Thandcr  *  Anifhtrna,'  Mend,  4t  yoa; 

Should  all  o«r  diafidma  fMua  In  iphf 
▲iroo,  ao  carefU  of  the  rlsfat, 
Tet  tmt  U^'hmxth  vonld  g|««  yoa  wcD. 
oome 
Cnke  It  and  eome)  to  Hie  Ide  of  Wight; 

Where,  Ihr  ftmn  nolje  and  smoke  of  town, 
I  waleh  the  twIUgtat  idling  brown 

All  nrand  a  carelew-order'd  garden 
CSoM  to  tbts  ridge  of  a  noble  doirn. 


Aft  ftitlMv-aMris  have  lacrlfleed, 
WUh  noogirt  but  noble  faith  for  gaodon ; 

And  ere  the  wwOd  hath  crown'd  the  Chrift, 
The  man  to  death  hath  borne  the  hmdeal 


The  Sarage  broke  the  glass  that  brooAt 
The  heatens  nearer,  saifch  ttie  legesd  I 

Eren  so  the  Bigots  vdoa«M  aught 
That  makee  our  rlalon  stainer'««glen*d  1 


Xtaegr  Isj  tbeir  Comer«lonea  In  dark 
DMp  vaterS)  who  ap-balM  In  beaafy. 

On  Earth's  old  hearty  their  Trlanph^Are 
That  crotma  with  glory  Urea  of  duly. 


And  meeUy  atUl  the  Martyrs  ga 
To  keep  wltti  Pain  their  solemn  bridal !] 

And  still  they  walk  the  fire  who  bow 
Not  down  to  worship  Costom's  idoL 


wdd  and 


Tonfll  hart  no  seandal  while  yoa  dln^ 
Bat  hoaest  talk  and  wholeeame  wine. 

And  only  hear  the  magfrfe  gossip 
Ganmloaa  wider  a  laof  of  pine: 

For  grorea  of  pine  on  ettber  hand. 
To  break  the  blast  of  winter,  stand; 

And  ftirther  on,  the  hoarr  Chamkel 
Taasbles  a  breaker  on  chalk  and  sand; 

Whev«i  If  below  Oie  milky  sleep 
Some  ship  of  battle  slowlr  creep* 

And  on  thro*  cones  of  light  and  lAiadow 
Glimmer  awajr  to  the  lonely  deep, 

We  ml^t  diaenss  the  Korthem  sin 
Which  made  a  selfish  war  begin ; 

Dispute  the  daims,  arrange  the  ohaaoea; 
Emperor,  Ottoman,  which  shall  wia  r 

Or  whether  war's  arenfl^ng  rod 
ShaU  lash  all  Europe  Into  blood ; 

TIU  7on  atwild  tura  to  dearer  matters, 
Dear  to  the  man  that  la  dear  to  God; 

H0W  beat  to  help  the  slender  store, 
Uow  mend  the  dwellings  of  the  poor; 

How  gain  In  Ufa,  as  life  advancea, 
Vhloor  and  charity  more  and  more. 

Come,  Hanriee,  come :  the  lawn  as  yet 
la  hoar  with  rime,  or  spongy-wet ; 
Bot  when  tha  wreath  of  ¥avpk  ltt« 
bIosaom*d, 
Croeus,  anemone^  Ti<Aet| 

Or  later,  pay  one  rlsit  hare. 

For  thoee  are  few  we  hold  as  dear ; 

Kor  pay  bat  one,  but  come  for  many, 
Many  and  maqy  m  happy  year. 

«/«iiMarm  ISMi 

If  the  early  style  of  Tennyson  was  marked  by  impotenft 
efforts  after  originality^  this  book  before  us  shows  that  uot  ouly 
in  politics,  but  in  poetry,  may  men  become  more  mistaken  in 
spite  of  experience.  Elizabethan  English  will  not  make  an 
Elizabethan  poet,  and  men  such  as  the  Laureate  injure,  not 
alone  the  language  but  the  poetry  of  the  nation,  b?  aimless 
strtiinings  to  become  forcible  by  quaintness  when  they  fed 
themselves  inane  through  lack  of  intention^  tedious  through 


la  Aerlast  forge  of  martyrdom. 
Their  swords  of  aool   moat 
brighten : 

Tear-bathed,  from  flerceat  Ainian^ 
Their  Ures,  lierole>tempcrM— -Titan ! 


And  heart^rtHngs  sweetest  mqiic  vaka 
When  swept  by  Snffaring's  Aery  flnasfsl 

And  thro'  sool-aliadows  starrieat  brew 
The  glorlea  on  God's  brave  Hght-brlngsn 


Take  heart!  the*  aown  In  tears  and  blood, 
9H>  seed  that's  qnick  wltli  lore,  hatk 
periaht, 

Tho*  dropt  In  banvn  byewaya— God 
Soma  fiorioQs  f  awer  of  llfo  hath  dMiisht. 

Take  heart;  tha mdedast dark  To-day, 
Soars  a  new-Ughtod  sphere  To-niarrow ! 

And  wiogs  of  ffplemloar  burst  the  day 
That  clasps  us  In  Death's  fruitfal  fkrrow. 


failure  oforiginalkjior  bald  and  disjointecl,,'ihroiigh  wantof  pttr*~ 
pose,  or  power  of  coudcDsation.  Aimless  as  Mav4  is,  weak  ia 
invention,  as  its  total  want  of  plot  proves  the  poet  for  the  moment 
to  be,  the  poem  would  have  been  improved  if  Drjden  and  Pope 
had  been  as  well  known  to  Tenn  vson  aa  are  Herrick,  and  the 
old  poets  whoformedtbedemi-^odsof  Charles Lamb'sadmiratiop^ 

It  is  mnch  to  be  regretted  that  Drjdeu  and  Pope  are  neglected 
by  our  modem  writers  of  poetry,  and^  in  truth,  oar  rising  gene- 
latioiis  of  verse  readers  know  the  poetry  of  tlie  epoch  of  Dry  den 
and  Pope  but  by  reputation.  Doubtless  Byron*s  opinion^f  Pope, 
as  recorded  in  bis  letters,  may  have  induced  many  to  read  some 
of  his  works ;  but  if  these  works  were  better  known,  if  thought 
rather  than  inverted  diction  were  admired  by  the  readers, 
many  of  our  later  verse  writers  who  now  flaunt  gaily  along  the 
Uterary  highway  would  be  cast  aside,  or  trampled  into  dusty 
oblivion,  condemned  by  the  true  judgment  of  a  public,  with 
tastes  formed  in  great  schools  of  thorough  poetry. 

Upon  this  pointy  Henry  Taylor^  a  ripe  and  sound  writer,  and 
surely  a  noble  poet,  writes  thus : — 

*'  in  these  times  I  think  that  a  poet  should  feed  chiefly  (not  of 
course  exclusively)  on  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  diction  and  the  movement  of  that  literature,  both  in  verse 
and  in  what  Dry  den  calls  Hhat  other  harmony,' are,  in  my  appre« 
hension,  far  more  fitted  than  the  literature  which  has  followed 
it,  to  be  used  for  the  training  of  the  mind  to  poetry.  There 
was  no  writing  public  nor  reading  populace  in  that  age.  The 
age  was  the  worse  for  that^  but  the  written  style  of  the  age 
was  the  better.  The  writers  were  few  and  intellectual ;  and  they 
addressed  themselves  to  learned,  or^  at  least,  to  studious  and 
diligent  readers.  The  structure  of  their  language  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  that  they  counted  upon  another  frame  of  mtod  and 
a  different  pace  and  speed  in  reading,  from  that  which  can 
alone  be  looked  to  bv  the  writers  of  these  days.  Tlieir  books 
were  not  written  to  be  snatched  up,  run  through,  talked  over 
and  £otr£<)tten ;  and  t^eir  ^ictipnj  therefore,  was  nojt  soch  as 
lent  wu»g8  to  haiste  and  impatieppe,  m^kipg  eyei^tbiiig  so- 
clear  that  he  wh^^ran  or  jBew  miflht  read,  fiatber  it.was  so 
coastrnoted  ap  to  d^wi  idie  reader  over  wh^  wee  pregnant 
and  prafoiuid,  an4  .comfjd  bin]  ,|a  t):^  bjpoodif^  i^^  ftmliflo^ 
posture  of  th^wj^d^.^y  wljiqh^.  if  he  ha^  wi^\g9r  the^  oMghtr 
help  him  to  60R)f3  suw^  ge^j^LjSfid  profitable  employment  thau 
thai;  of  ruuf^i^ .Ukf^.an^QStricJIjk  tjbrough  a  defcrlj.    ,  A^ ,  hence.. 
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those  characteristics  of  diction  by  which   these  writers  are 
made  more  fit  than  those  who  have  followed  tiiero  to  train  the 
ear  and  utterance  of  a  poet.     For  if  we  look  at  the  long-sus- 
pended sentences  of  those  days,  with  all  their  convolutions  and 
intertextures — the  many  parts  waiting  for  tiie  ultimate  whole* 
ness — we  shall  perceive  that  without  distinctive   movement 
and  rythmical  significance  of  a  very  high  order,  it  would  be 
impossible  that  they  could  be  sustained  in  any  sort  of  clear- 
ness.    One  of  these  writer's  sentences  is  often  in  itself  a  work 
of  art,  having  its  strophes 'and  antistrophes,  its  winding  changes 
and  recalls,  by  which  the  reader,  though  conscious  of  plural 
voices  and  running  divisions  of  thought,  is  not  however  per- 
mitted to  dissociate  them  from  their  uiutual  concert  and  de- 
pendency, but  required,  on  the  contrary,  to  give  them  entrance 
into  his  mind,  opening  it  wide  enough  for  the  purpose,  as  one 
compacted  and  harmonious  fabric.     Sentences  thus  elaborately 
constructed,  and  complex  though  musical,  are  not  easy  to  a 
remiss  reader,  but  they  are  clear  and  delightful  to  an  intent 
reader.     Sentences,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  are  demanded 
in  these  times  by  the  reading  commonalty,  and  written    by 
those  who  aspire  to  be  their  representatives  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  lie  under  little  obligation  to  address  themselves  to  the 
ear  of  the  mind.     Sense  is  to  be  taken  in  by  so  little  at  a  time, 
that  it  matters  not  greatly  what   sound  goes   with  it;  or,  at 
all  events,  one  movement  and  one  tune,  which  all  the  world 
understands,  is  as  much  as  our  sentence  can  make  room  for  or 
Our  reader  will  take  time  for ;  and  as  matter  and  style  will 
ever  re-act  upon  each  other,  I  fear  there  is  a  tendency  in  our 
popular  writers  to  stop  short  of  that  sort  of  matter  to  which 
brief  bright  sentences  are  not  appropriate  and  all-sufficient. 
However  this  be,  the  finer  melodies  of  language  will  always  be 
found  in  those  compositions  which  deal  with  many  considera- 
tions at  once — some  principal,  some  subordinate,  some  excep- 
tional, some  gradational,  some  oppugnant ;  and  deal  with  them 
compositely,  by  blending  whilst  they  distinguish.      And   so 
much  am  1  persuaded  of  the  connection  between  true  intellec- 
tual harmony  of  language  and  this  kind  of  composition,  that  I 
would  rather  seek  for  it  in  an  act  of  Parliament — if  any  arduous 
matter  of  legislation  be  in  hand — than  in  the  productions  of 
our  popular  writers,  however  lively  and  forcible.     An  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  such  subject-matter,  is  studiously  written  and 
expects  to  be  diligently  read,  and  it  generally  comprises  com- 
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positions  of  the  nultrplex  character  which  has  been  described. 
It  is  a  kind  of  writing,  therefore,  to  which  some  species  of 
rythmical  movement  is  indispensable,  as  any  one  will  find  who 
attempts  to  draft  a  difficult  and  comprehensive  enactment, 
with  the  omission  of  all  the  words  which  speak  to  the  ear  only 
and  are  superfluons  to  the  sense. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  as  presuming  to  find  fault 
generally  and  indiscriminately  with  our  modern  manner  of 
writing.  It  may  be  adapted  to  its  age  and  its  purposes; 
which  purposes^  as  bearing  directly  upon  living  multitudes, 
have  a  vastness  and  momentousness  of  their  own.  All  that  it 
concerns  me  to  aver  is^  that  the  purpose  which  it  will  not 
answer  is  that  of  training  the  ear  of  a  poet  to  rythmical  me- 
lodies. And  how  little  it  lends  itseU  to  any  high  order  of 
poetical  purposes,  may  be  judged  by  the  dreary  results  of  every 
attempt  which  is  made  to  apply  it  to  purposes  of  a  cognate 
character —  to  prayers,  for  example,  and  spiritual  exercises. 
Compare  our  modem  compositions  of  this  kind  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  liturgy — a  language  which,  though  for  the  most 
part  short  and  ejaculatoir  and  not  demanding  to  be  rythmic 
in  order  to  be  understood,  partakes,  nevertheless,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  of  the  musical  expressiveness  which  pervaded  the 
compositions  of  the  time.  Listen  to  it  in  all  its  varieties  of 
strain  and  cadence,  sudden  or  sustained, — ^now  holding  on  in 
assured  strength,  now  sinking  in  a  soft  contrition,  and  anon 
soaring  in  the  joyfulness  of  faith — confession,  absolution,  ex- 
altation, each  to  its  appropriate  music,  and  these  again  con- 
trasted with  the  steady  statements  of  the  doxologies ; — Let  us 
listen,  I  say,  to  this  language,  which  is  one  effusion  of  celestial 
harmonies,  and  compare  with  it  the  flat  and  uninspired  tone^ 
and  flagging  movements  of  those  compounds  of  petition  and 
exhortation  (from  their  length  and  multifariousness  peculiarly 
demanding  rythmic  support)  which  are  to  be  fonnd  in  modern 
collectiotts  of  prayers  for  the  use  of  families.  I  think  the 
comparison  will  constrain  us  to  acknowledge  that  short  sen- 
tences in  long  succession,  however  clear  in  construction  and 
correct  in  grammar,  if  they  have  no  rythmic  impulse — though 
they  may  very  well  deliver  themselves  of  what  the  writer  thinks 
and  means — will  fail  to  bear  in  upon  the  mind  any  adequate 
impression  of  what  he  /eeh — his  hopes  and  fears,  his  joy,  his 
gratitude,  his  compunction,  his  anguish  and  tribulation ;  or, 
indeed,  any  assurance  that  he-  had  not  merely  framed  a  docu- 
S2 
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ment  of  pietj^  in  which  he  had  carefnlly  set  down  whate?er 
was  most  proper  to  be  said  on  the  morniuga  and  ereaings  of 
each  day.  These  compositions  have  been^  bj  an  ittiistrkMis 
soldier,  designated  '  fency  prarera/  and  Ibis  epithet  may  be 
soitable  to  them  in  so  far  as  they  make  no  aoeoant  of  authority 
aud  prescription ;  but  neither  to  the  faney  nor  to  the  imi^iiia- 
tion  do  they  appeal  through  any  utterance  whieh  can  charm 
the  ear."* 

We  have  inserted  these  observations  of  the  author  of  PkUip 
Van  Artevelde^  at  length,  as  they  may,  perhaps,  induce  some  of 
our  readers  to  consider  the  topics  discussed  ;  and  in  thus  read* 
ing  and  considering  they  will  learn  the  secret  of  many  a 
poetic  failure  in  our  days. 

We  have  not  written  of  Man  d  without  much  debate  and 
close  attention ;  we  not  only  reprobate  the  poem  as  a  work 
unworthy  Alfred  Tennyson,  but  we  also  censure  it  for  its  pro- 
bable effect  upon  the  taste  of  those  who  are  the  admirers  and 
followers  of  the  school  of  modern  verse  writers  who  model 
their  style  upon  that  of  the  Laureate.  Doubtless  the  age  of 
slip-slop  and  of  Delia  Crusca  was  |ritiable,  the  age  of  **  Brum* 
mageitt  Byronic  passion,  and  turn  down  collars  was  absurd, 
but  neither  was  so  objectionable  as  that  style  which  may  spring, 
in  this  age,  from  a  succession  of  publications  such  as  Mand. 
That  the  Laureate  can  produce  better  and  more  worthy  things 
none  will  doubt,  none  would  willingly  doubt ;  and  his  millions 
of  readers  would  regret  the  decadence  of  his  genius,  as  friends 
mark  the  traces  of  decay  and  time  upon  the  face  of  one  loved 
in  youth  and  primal  freshness. 

Let  this  Maud  be  the  last  of  failures,  or  of  books  issued 
because  a  certain  time  may  have  elapsed  from  the  succeeding 

Eublication:    let  the  singer  be  silent  till  the  spirit  of  song 
e  upon  him,  and  then,  even  though,  as  Tennyson  himself 
tells  us,  the 

"  Youth  was  full  of  foolish  noise,' 

yet  a  nobler  time  will  come  for  the  poet,  and  amidst  all  the 
immortal  band  who  have  been  the  glory  of  our  language,  the 
author  of  Maud  will  live  for  ever,  ana  his  reputation  be  that 
of  one 

"  Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green." 

*  See  '*  Notea  from  life,  lu  SU  Essays,**  By  Henry  Tajlor,    Londua : 
Murray,  1848,  p.  170. 
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Butj  some  blind  adorer  of  the  Tenuysoman  muse  may  ex- 
daim,  this  Hand  is  an  allegory ;  an  allegory  of  what  P  of  the 
War  ?  So  much  the  worse^  because  in  this  case  it  is  so  unlike  an 
allegory^  that  it  requires  some  such  explanation  as  that  furnish* 
ed  by  the  botch  painter,  who,  intending  to  draw  a  cock,  painted 
something  so  umike  the  chantioleeri  that  he  was  forced  to  write 
under/'This  is  a  cock/'  If  it  be  an  allegory, who  is  JfaiM^?  Is  she 
Turkey,  ''with  a  sensitive  nose;"  "only  the  child  of  her  mo- 
ther?'' Are  England  and  France  the  lover  with  "a  waxen  face," 
'' A  rabbit  mouth  that  is  ever  agape?"  Is  Russia  the  "big  bro- 
ther ?"—"  That  oiled  and  curled  Assvrian  Bull  ?"  II  Maud  be  an 
allegory  it  is  a  mistake,  wild,  aimless,  and  false  as  the  first 
line  of  Lockdey  Ilall,  which,  though  the  poem  is  of  our  own 
time  and  age,  tells  the  comiadesof  the  jilted  suitor  to  "sound 
upon  the  bogle  horn,'*  when  they  want  turn.  In  truth  Maud 
is  not  an  allegory,  it  is  only  a  wild,  carelessly  written  poem, 
"  full  of  sound  and  fury,''  but  too  often  "signifying  nothing." 

But  is  this  the  poetry  whidi  Alfred  Tennyson  should  pre* 
sent  us  P  In  the  prime  of  existence ;  living  as  he  pleases ;  with 
no  necessity  to  fear  to-day  lest  to-morrow  may  bring  its  galling 
struggles  of  sordid  poverty — thus  placed  in  life,  with  the  great 
field  of  nature  and  of  the  human  heart,  with  all  their  phases  of 
hope,  and  love,  and  ever  changing,  yet  ever  living  passion — 
why  has  he  written  this  Maud  ?  He  who  has  been  tender ; 
so  deep  in  pathos ;  so  fierce  in  the  energetic  expression  of 
wild  and  bitter  feeling;  he  who  was  himself  so  earnest  a 
lover,  and  so  true  a  painter  of  material  nature,  making  her 
beauties  more  beautiful  by  the  hues  of  his  own  bright,  sunny 
fancy, — was  Maud  the  poem  for  him  to  write  ?  Heaven  knows, 
the  prizes  of  life  are  few,  and  are  only  attainable  after  the  dust 
and  sweat  of  the  arena  have  been  endured  :  but,  if  the  prizes  of 
common  life  be  thus  difficult  to  secure,  surely  the  Poet's 
wreath  is,  in  this  age,  the  most  doubtful  in  attainment  of  all : 
why  then  should  he,  who  has  borne  it  honorably  away,  be  care- 
less of  the  Instre  of  its  ever  sparkling  sheen,  or  forget  that  if  it 
shine  not  amongst  the  great  poets  of  the  past, — those  "  Lights 
of  the  world  and  demi-gods  of  fame,"  it  shines  not  at  all. 

What  matters  it  that  Moxon  has  sold  3,000,  or  5,000,  copies 
of  this  first  edition  of  Maud\  8,000,  or  3^000  people  who 
estimated  Alfred  Tennyson  as  a  Poet  have  been  forced,  by 
Alfred  Tennvson  himself,  to  suspend  their  judgment,  and  to 
consider  that  he  may  be,  after  all,  but  a  verse-spinning,  prose-in- 
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verting,  phrase-monger.  What  Moxon  may  sell,  or  may  not 
sell,  is  no  longer  the  question  :  he  cannot  sell  future  poems 
of  Alfred  Tennyson,  if  they  be  not  far  superior  in  composition, 
in  fancy,  and  in  thought  to  Maud  ;  and  such  a  poem  as  the 
world  now  demands  the  Laureate  can  never  more  write  unless 
he  keep  before  his  mind  the  philosophy  of  Wordsworth's 
thought,  and  can  cry,  addressing  Poetry, 

"  Be  mute  who  will,  who  can. 
Yet  will  I  praise  thee  with  impassioned  voice ! 
Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold, 
Bear'd  for  thy  presence ;  therefore  am  I  bound 
To  worship,  here  and  every  where." 

If' this  be  his  spirit,  Tennyson  can  once  more  daim  readers 
by  hundreds  of  thousands ;  but  if  the  maudlin  Maud  style  be 
repeated,  few  will  ^  vex  the  poet's  mind''  by  criticism —  for 
few  will  read  the  poetaster's  verses. 


Art.  IL-JOHN  BANIM. 

PART  VI, 

LIFB  IN  FRAyCE.      ILLNESS.      LBTrEftS.      DISPOJTES   WITH   PUB- 
LISH KllS.    COMPOSITION  OP ''the  SMUGGLER/'  AND  OP  "THK 
DWARP     BRIDB/'  writes   DRAMATIC     PIECKS     POR    THOMAS 
ARNOLD,     "the  DEATH  PETCH,  OR  THE  STUDENT  OF  GOTTIN- 
GEN,"     REPRESENTED     AT     THE     ENGLISH    OPERA    HOUSE  : 
STRICTURES    OP    "  THE    TIMES*'    ON     ITS    PLOT.       LEITERS. 
ILLNESS  OF  BANIM's    MOTHER:     BEAUTIFUL  TRAITS   OP   HER 
LOVE    POR  JOHN.      LETTERS.      DEATH   OP   OLD   MRS.   BANIM. 
LETTERS.      KINDNESS  OP  FRIENDS  IN  BOULOGNE.      TROUBLES 
OP  AUTHORSHIP.   DISPUTES  WITH,  AND  LOSSES  BY,  PUBLISH- 
ERS.     WRITES  FOR  THE  "  ANNUALS."   LETTERS.   ILL   HEALTH 
AND  PECUNIARY  EMBARRASSMENTS.      A  SON  BORN.      SICK  OP 
THE  CHOLERA  ;   A  RELAPSE.   PUBLICATION  OP  "  THE  CHAUNT 
OP    THE    CHOLERA.''      PUBLICATION    OP    "THE    MAYOR    OP 
WINDGAP,"  AND  OP  MISS  MARTIN's  *'  CANVASSING,"   IN   NEW 
SERIES    OP    "TALES   BY  THE    o'haRA   FAMILY."        LETTERS. 
VISIT  OP  MRS.  BANIM  TO   LONDON.      DEBT  AND   EMBARRASS- 
MENT.      AFFECTING   LETTER.      APPEAL  ON   BANIM's   BEHALP 
IN  "the  SPECTATOR,"  AND  BY  STERLING,  '^THE  THUNDERER," 
IN  "  THE  TIMES."      LETTER  PROM   BANIM  TO    "  THE  TIMES." 
MEETINGS  IN  DUBLIN,  CORK,  KILKENNY,  AND   LIMERICK,   IN 
AID  OP  BANIM.  REPORT  OP  THE  DUBLIN  MEETING:  MORRISON's 
LARGE  ROOM   GIVEN  FREE  OP  CHARGE   FOR  THE  MEETING  : 
THE  LORD   MAYOR  PRESIDES  :   SHEIL's  SPEECH  :   THE  RESO- 
LUTIONS   AND     NAMES     OP    SUBSCRIBERS   AND     COMMPTTEE. 
COMMITTBE  ROOM  OPENED  AT  MORRISON'S  HOTEL  :    P.    COS- 
TELLOB   AND   SAMUEL  LOVER  APPOINTED  HONORARY  SECRE- 
TARIE3.         LIBERALITY    OP    THE    LATE    SIR    ROBERT    PEEL. 
LETTERS.      A    SON    BORN.      REMOVAL    TO    PARIS.      LETTERS. 
LINES    "  TO  THE  COLOSSAL  ELEPHANT  ON   THE   SITE  OP  THE 
BA8TILE."      ILL  HEALTH ;     COPY   OP   OPINION  ON   HIS    CASE 
BY  FRENCH  AND   ENGLISH   SURGEONS.   VIOLENT  REMEDIES  : 
THEIR  UNHAPPY  RESULT.   LETTERS.  ANXIETY  TO  RETURN  TO 
KILKENNY.      THE     JOURNEY     PROM     PARIS     TO  BOULOGNE  ; 
MISHAPS  BY  THE  WAY  :  LINES, — "  THE  CALL  PROM  HOME." 

"  Whether  Hope  and  I  shall  ever  become  intimate  again  in 
this  world,  except  on  the  pilgrimage  to  the  next,  is  very 
doubtfal,"  wrote  jEU>bert  Southej  to  Henry  Taylor,  when  grief 
33 
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and  sickness  were  upon  him;  so  it  was  now  with  poor  John 
Banim,  praying,  amidst  strange  scenes  and  ways  of  life  in  hia 
French  home,  that  he,  and  Hope,  might  once  again  ''  become 
intimate/^  Like  Soathey,  he  nerer  ceased  or  paused  in  his 
labor ;  it  was  a  sweet  labor  which  duty  sanctified,  and  thas 
hoping  against  hope^  and  working  despite  physical  pain,  bis 
first  months  of  residence  in  Boulogne  were  passed.  And  what 
months  of  suffering  were  these  1  Months  in  which  the  whole 
past  of  life^  with  m  its  griefs  and  joys ;  with  all  its  aspirations 
and  longings— come  to  fruition  or  to  failure — seemed  but  as  the 
dreams  of  a  fevered  sleep,  and  nothing  was,  but  the  present  with 
its  woes,  nothing  to  be,  but  a  future  at  whose  entrance  frowned 
sickness,  and  want,  and  disappointment.  When  hope  seemed 
brightest,  when  fame  and  fortune  were  about  to  bless  him, 
sickness  prostrates  him,  and,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  bitter  grief, 
he  felt  the  truth  of  Tennyson's  thought,  and  knew 

"  That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier 
things." 

Ill  health  was  not,  however,  the  only  misfortune  darkening 
his  life  at  this  period.  He  had,  whilst  residing  at  Eastbourne, 
commenced  the  composition  of  a  novel  entitled  Tie  Smuggler. 
In  this  work  he  entered  upon  new  scenes  of  life,  all  the  cha- 
racters being  English,  the  action  being  placed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Eastbourne ;  and  the  scenery  being  described  from  the 
landscape  around  his  residence.  The  manuscript  of  this  novel 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher  in  the  month  of 
December,  1829,  and  the  book  was  to  have  appeared  earlyin 
the  following  year ;  but  Banim  was  sick  and  helpless  in  France; 
disputes  as  to  terms  arose  between  author  and  publisher; 
wearying  and  violent  letters  passed  between  them;  no  progress 
as  to  final  terms  was  made,  and  so,  for  a  time,  the  matter  resttd. 

He  was  not,  amidst  all  these  troubles,  idle ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  Providence  had  ordered  that  all  his  efforts  to  keep  his 
name  before  the  reading  portion  of  the  nation  should  fail. 
Whilst  the  disputes  relating  to  The  Smuggler  continued, 
Banim  wrote  another  tale,  entitled  The  Dwarf  Bride,  but  the 
publisher  in  whose  hands  it  was  placed  for  publication,  became 
bankrupt  before  the  printing  had  been  commenced,  and  all 
efforts  to  discover  the  manuscript  amongst  hia  papers  were 
vain. 

Thus,  twice  baffled  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  and  in  neither  in- 
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stance  through  his  own  fault,  (and  how  he  felt  this  forced  absence 
of  his  name  from  before  the  public  the  reader  ktiows^ — he  feared 
it  as  a  step  towards  oblivion)  there  was  yet  a  deeper  source  of 
regret,  and  one  which  neither  money  nor  facile  publishers 
could  remove — ^his  mother  was  dying— dying,  and  her  own 
''  graw  bawn''  far  away,  and  never  more  in  life  was  she  to  see 
him.  She  had  been  ill  during  all  the  year  1829,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  1830,  she  was  only  able  to  move, 
with  assistance,  from  her  bed  chamber  to  a  Utile  sitting  room 
adjoining.  She  loved  to  linger  in  this  latter  room,  as  in  it 
John  used  to  sit ;  here  he  had  sketched  for  her  a  portrait  of 
himself,  which  now  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  was  so  placed  that 
it  was  the  first  object  on  which  her  eye  could  rest  on  entering 
the  apartment.  And,  in  this  humble  room,  daily  there  miglit 
be  witnessed  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  that  the  funcy 
could  form.  Moving  slowly  from  her  bed  chamber,  the  mo- 
ther tottered  to  a  chair  placed  before  John's  portrait ;  she 
sat,  and  gazed  upon  it,  lost  in  thoughts — in  those  thoughts 
which  have  been  so  truly  called  "  bitter  sweet," — then  she 
bent  her  head  as  if  in  deep  communion  with  God,  and 
gazing  still  upon  the  picture,  she  "blessed  herself,*'  and 
commenced  her  morning  prayer,  during  which  she  never 
moved  her  eyes  from  the  portrait ;  and  as  she  prayed,  tears 
rolled  down  her  face ;  thus,  she  looked,  and  prayed,  and  wept, 
and  exemplified  that  exquisite  reflection  of  Cowper — 

"  And  while  the  wings  of  Fancy  still  are  free. 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft— 
Thyself  removed,  thy  pow'r  to  soothe  me  left.'' 

During  the  closing  months  of  her  life,  Mrs.  Banim  was 
unable  to  leave  her  bed,  and  then  the  portrait  was  placed  in 
her  room,  where  she  could  look  upon  it  constantly.  John 
longed  to  see  her  once  more,  but  his  health  was  not  sufiicient 
to  enable  him  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  he  wrote 
to  Michael  as  follows : — 

"  Boulogne,  May  2nd,  1830. 
My  dear  Michael, 

I  am  now  a  paralysed  man,  walking  with  much  difiiculty. 
I  move  slowly  and  cautiously,  assisted  by  a  stick,  and  any 
good  person's  arm  charitable  enough  to  aid  me.  It  is  not  to 
add  to  your  trouble  that  I  thus  describe  myself,  I  only  tell 
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you  to  prepare  you  at  home  for  tbe  change.  I  look  well,  and 
my  spirit  is  yet  uncrippled.  Go  to  my  mother's  bed-side  as 
soon  as  you  receive  this^  and  say  what  you  can  for  me.  I 
think  she  need  not  know  that  I  am  so  lame.'' 

In  the  month  of  June,  1830,  just  seven  weeks  after  the 
date  of  this  letter,  old  Mrs.  Banim  died,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  her  death  came  with  a  crushing  effect  upon  the 
already  weakened  energies  of  her  son — a  son  who  might  most 
truly  proclaim  himself,  *'tender  and  only  beloved  in  the  sight  of 
my  mother."  He  declared  that  he*  had  never  before  known 
sorrow,  and  was  quite  unmanned  and  prostrated  by  the  crowd 
of  calamities  which  had  gathered  around  and  burst  upon  him, 
in  his  time  of  sorest  and  most  pressing  need  ;  and  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  grief  and  disappointment,  he  thus  wrote  to  Michael: — 

"  Boulogne,  July  Uh,  1880. 
My  dear  Brother, 

You  will  naturally  ask  yourself,  '  Why  has  not  John  writ- 
ten ?'  My  dear  Michael,  I  could  not,  and  1  have  no  explanation, 
only,  I  could  not.  And  now  I  have  not  a  single  word  to  the 
purpose  to  say,  although  after  a  fortnight's  silence,  I  do  write. 
The  blow  has  not  yet  left  me  master  of  myself.  A  blow  in- 
deed it  was.  Your  letcer  was  suddenly  thrust  into  my  hand, 
and  the  color  of  the  wax  told  me,  at  a  glance,  that  my  mother 
had  left  me.  I  fell  to  the  ground,  without  having  opened  it ; 
I  anticipated  the  contents.  You  tell  me  to  be  tranquil.  It 
is  in  vain.  I  nevef  felt  anguish  before.  Yet  it  is  true,  that 
the  certainty  of  the  spiritualised  lot  of  our  mother,  is  a  grand 
consolation ;  so  also  is  the  certainty  that  she  died  in  the  arms 
of  those  she  loved  and  who  loved  her. 

Not  a  very  long  time  shall  elapse,  if  I  live,  till  we  meet  in 
Kilkenny.  My  wanderings,  with  God's  leave,  must  end 
there." 

Time  healed  this  wound ;  with  some  slight  return  of  health 
his  spirits  revived.  The  quarrel  with  the  publisher  of  The 
Smuggler  was  arranged,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  book  should 
appear  early  in  the  year  18SB ;  employment  as  a  contributor 
to  the  Annuals  and  Magazines  was  obtained,  and  now  as  ever, 
Thomas  Arnold  was  ready  to  accept  Banim's  little  pieces  for 
the  English  Opera  House. 

These  pieces  were  light  and  ephemeral,  and,  though  gener- 
ally successful,  were  not  of  a  character  to  secure  a  pkce 
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amongst  the  stock  plays  of  the  theatre.  One,  however,  en- 
titled The  Death  Fetch,  or  The  Student  of  Gottingen,  was  very 
successful.  It  was  an  adaptation  of  Toe  Fetches,  in  the  first 
series  of  Tales  hj  the  O'Hara  Family,  and  The  Times  thus 
coDimented  upon  it.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that 
these  strictures  would  now  appear  out  of  place,  schooled  as 
we  have  been,  by  the  diablerie  and  double-shuffling  of  The 
Corsican  Brothers.    The  critique  is  as  follows ; — 

"  Ii  is  a  dramatic  resurrection  of  the  story  of  *  The  Fetches,* 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family,'  and  has 
been  introduced  to  the  stage  by  Mr.  Banim,  the  author  of  those 
tales.  Considering  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  dramatic  entertainment,  to  impress  the  minds  of  an  au- 
dience with  those  supernatural  imaginings,  which  each  individnal 
may  indulge  in  while  reading  a  volume  of  the  mysterious  and  won- 
dtrful,  we  think  Mr.  Banim  has  manifested  considerable  adroitness 
in  adapting  his  novel  to  the  st£^e.  We  think,  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  abilities  might  have  been  much  better  employed.  The 
peqietuation  of  the  idea  of  such  absurd  phantasies  as  fetches  and 
fairies — witches  and  wizards— is  not  merely  ridiculous,  but  it  is 
mischievous.  There  was  scarcely  a  child  (and  we  observed  many 
preseot)  who  last  night  witnessed  the  'fetch*  or  double  of  the  Gottin- 
gen  student  and  his  mistress,  and  who  recollects  the  Wild  glare  of  Miss 
Kelly's  eye,  (fatuity  itself,  much  less  childhood,  would  have  marked 
it,)  that  will  not  tremble  and  shudder  when  the  servant  withdraws 
the  light  from  the  resting-place  of  the  infant.  Such  scenes  cannot 
be  useful  to  youth  ;  and,  leaving  the  skill  of  the  actor  out  of  the 
question,  we  know  not  how  they  can  give  pleasure  to  age.  This 
theatre  was  ostensibly  instituted  as  a  sort  of  stay  and  support  to 
legimitate  *  English  opera  ;*  and  we  feel  convinced  that  one  well- 
written  English  opera,  upon  the  model  of  the  old  school — that 
school  so  well  described  by  General  Burgoyne,  in  his  preface  to  his 
own  excellent  work,  <The  Lord  of  the  Manor,'  would  do  more 
credit  to  the  proprietor  of  this  theatre,  and  bring  more  money  to 
his  treasury,  than  *  a  wilderness  of  Frankensteins  and  Fetches,* "  * 

The  assistance  derived  from  his  pay  as  a  play-wright  and 
Magazine  contributor  was  not,  as  the  reader  may  readily  un- 
derstand, sufficient  to  support  him  in  his  illness;  and  thus 
embarrassments  became  more  involved.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  1830,  and  during  the  whole  of  1831,  his 
letters,  though  few,  were  entirely  occupied  by  complaints  of 
his  sicknesses  and  of  his  poverty.    A  son  was  born  to  him  in 

*  "  The  Death  Fetch"  was  performed  in  Boulogne,  during  Banim's 
residence  there  :  it  was  translate  into  French  by  a  friend  ;  during  the 
performance  of  the  piece  all  children  were  removed  from  the  theatre. 
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1 831,  and  here  he  found,  mingled  with  his  gladness  at  the 
event,  a  new  sorrow  for  his  wants ;  but  still,  as  his  child 
smiled,  he  hoped  that  Heaven  would  smile  with  it,  and  thus 
hopeful  he  toiled  onward  until  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1882,  when  he  wrote  these  few  brave,  pitiable  lines  to  his 
brother : — 

**  Boulogne,  January  20^4,  1832. 
My  dear  Michael, 

My  legs  are  quite  gone,  and  I  suffer  agony  in  the  extreme, 
yet  I  try  to  work  for  all  that/' 

Michael,  upon  receipt  of  these  lines,  wrote  to  him,  asking 
information  as  to  his  position  in  regard  of  money  matters,  and 
this  short  note  was  the  reply  : — 

"  Boulogne,  Februa/ry  %hih,  1832. 
My  dear  Michael, 

Yes,  it  is  but  too  true,  I  am  embarrassed,  more  so  than  I 
ever  expected  to  be.  By  what  means  ?  By  extravagance  ? 
My  receipts,  and  my  living  since  the  day  I  left  England,  would 
contradict  that.  By  castle  building  ?  No, — '  Thk  Visitation 
OP  God.'  " 

Whilst  thus  afflicted  he  could  still  serve  Michael,  and  at 
this  same  time  in  which  these  letters  were  written,  he  was 
reading  and  correcting  Michael's  tale.  The  Ghost  Hunter  and 
his  Family,  and  714^  Mayor  of  Windgap.  The  former  was,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  founded  upon  a  dramatic  sketch  fur- 
nished by  John  Banim,  and  was  published  in  The  Library  (jf 
Romance,  edited  by  Leitch  Bitchie ;  the  latter  appeared  in  tlie 
third  series  of  Tales  by  the  (THara  Family,  to  which  Miss 
Martin  contributed  her  admirable  story  of  Irish  life.  Canvassing. 

In  this  year  (1832)  the  cholera  was  epidemic  in  Boul(^e, 
and  Banim  was  attacked  by  it.  Weak  and  worn  thoogh  we 
know  him  to  have  been,  he  struggled  through  it,  and  then  he 
relapsed,  and  after  a  fearful  struggle  he  survived  the  second 
attack.  Weak  and  shattered  in  body  for  ever,  weak  and  shat« 
tered  for  a  time  in  mind,  this  noble-hearted  man,  who  had  so 
long  fought  against  sorrow,  and  pain,  and  disappointment,  thos 
wrote  to  a  Dublin  friend,  then  a  political  and  literary  leader, 
and  now  discharging  the  duties  of  an  important  and  onerous 
post:— 
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"  Novmler  28M,  1832. 

Sir, — Yoor  generous  letter  to  me  on  a  former  occasion  is 
my  sole  indacement  to  address  yon  now  npon,  literally,  the 
question  of  my  life  or  death. 

Friends,  among  whom  were  my  physicians,  have  kindly 
suggested  some  sach  application  as  the  present  on  their  own 
part ;  but  there  are  certain  avowals  which  I  prefer  making  in 
my  own  person. 

When  I  had  last  the  honor  of  writing  to  yon,  I  was  engaged 
on  two  works,  from  which  I  had  been  promised  results  suffi- 
cient to  re-establish  my  independence ;  one  a  novel,  the  '  Dwarf 
Bride' ;  the  other  a  drama,  the  '  Conscript's  Sister/    When 
the  first  was  nearly  completed,  my  publisher,  Mr.  Cochrane, 
Waterloo  Place,  became  a  bankrupt,  and  le^l  advice  induced 
me  to  lay  it  by,  and  begin  three  other  volumes ;  of  these  I 
finished  two,  (one  tale  in  two  volumes),  and  was  proceeding 
with  the  third  volume,  when  I  took  the  cholera  and  had  a 
relapse.     The  consequent  loss  of  time  and  increased  expense 
pressed  me  to  dispose  of  these  two  volumes.    No  regular 
novel  publisher  would  treat  for  less  than  three  volumes,  and  I 
was  glad  to  dispose  to  Mr.  Leitcli  Richie,  for  his  forthcoming 
'Library  of  Bomance/  the  tale  in  question  at  a  very  low  rate  : 
meantime,  my  'Cx)n8cript's  Sister'  ran  at  the  English  Opera 
every  night  till  the  close  of  the  season ;  but  owing  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  manager  brought  me  nothing.    I  then  set  to 
work  at  other  things,  until  struck  down  in  such  a  manner  that 
my  medical  advisers  interdicted  mental  exertion  for  some  time, 
at  the  peril  of  loss  of  life,  (I  refer  to  their  certificates,}  though 
with  very  good  hopes,  that  if  allowed  rest,  freedom  from 
troubles,  and  change  of  climate,  I  should  rally  and  be  able  to 
go  on.     The  malady  which  now  so  sorely  afflicts  me  has  been 
creeping  on  me  the  last  ten  years,  ever  since  I  was  23 — (I  am 
not  yet  84) — ^the  result  of  too  much  labour.     In  truth,  of 
more  than  twenty  known  volumes  I  have  written,  and  of  treble 
their  quantity  of  matter  in  periodicals,  within  the  ten  years 
alluded  to,  no  three  pages  have  been  penned  free  of  bodily 
torture ;  which  at  last  ends  in  depriving  me  (temporarily,  my 
physicians  say,  t^hould  this  application  succeed)  of  the  use  of 
my  Hmbs  and  brains. 

Under  these  circumstances,   with  their  inevitable  conse- 

Juences,  not  only  want  of  present  and  future  funds,  but  heavy 
ebts,  incurred  through  sheer  necessity,  my  literary  friends. 
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rrench  and  English,  advise  me  to  solicit  temporary  aid  from 
those  favored  individuals  of  my  country  who  are  Known  (as 
you  are)  for  literary  eminence^  or  as  admirers  and  patrons  of 
literature^  and  to  whom,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  pleased  God 
to  afford  the  means  (without  inconveniencing  themselves)  of 
saving  for  his  family  the  life  of  a  man  who  is  considered  by, 
perhaps,  too  partial  friends,  to  have  some  claims  on  national 
sympathy  and  protection.  The  grounds  assumed  by  those 
friends  to  justify  so  flattering  an  expectation  are  as  follows  : — 

The  circulation  of  my  books  through  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
their  re-printing  in  America ;  their  having  been  translated  into 
I'rench  and  German ;  and  their  uniform  poUtical  tendency, 
viz.,  the  formation  of  a  good  and  affectionate  feeling  between 
England  and  Ireland.  In  my  own  name  I  add,  that  until  the 
hand  of  Heaven  visited  me,  I  am  conscious  of  having  passed 
from  early  youth  a  life  of  industry,  always  with  a  view  to  in- 
dependence. Eor  instance,  (and  I  quote  facts  easily  ascer- 
tainable) that  at  seventeen  I  obtained  the  first  prize  as  the 
first  draughtsman  in  the  Dublin  Academy  of  Arts ;  that  at 
nineteen  I  wrote  into  wide  circulation  a  Whig  Journal  (The 
LeiTisler  Journal)  in  my  native  city  of  Kilkenny ;  at  twenty- 
one  I  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  a  general  meeting  of  the 
artists  of  Ireland,  for  my  advocacy  with  the  Irish  Government 
of  their  demands  for  an  incorporated  academy,  which  they 
now  possess ;  *  that  at  twonty-two  I  produced  a  successful 
tragedy.  Daman  and  ,  Sylki<*iiy  at  Covent-garden ;  that  at 
twenty-five  I  was  known,  at  l^st  as  a  national  novelist,  even 
though  of  an  humble  order,  to  European  literature ;  and  that 
since  that  period,  I  have  written  twenty  successful  novels  and 
five  successful  dramas.  And  I  trust  most  respectfully  that 
you  will  not  consider  this  mere  idle  boast,  but  rather  as  a  proof 
of  my  deep  and  conscientious  anxiety  to  show  that  no  habitual 
want  of  the  pride  of  independence  forces  me  now  before  you. 

My  friends  suggest  to  me  to  add,  that  they  consider  me 
called  on  to  make  known  my  position,  in  order  to  afford  to  the 
affluent  protectors  of  literature  the  opportunity  of  saving  me 
from  death  in  poverty,  from  the  misfortune  of  not  having 
known  in  time  how  much  might  have  been  accomplished  for 
my  family  and  myself  by  a  prompt  appeal  to  their  generosity. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  explain  within  what  time  my  urgent 
necessities  require  effectual  relief.     During  the  two  years  and 

*  See  Ibxbb  Quarteblt  Bbvuew,  Vol.  IV.  No.  15.  p.p.  529,  555. 
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a-half  of,  I  trusty  UDmerited  disappointment,  I  am  in  debt 
£400 ;  this  I  must  settle  before  Christmas,  or  in  my  present 
state  of  health,  go  to  prison.  A  further  sura  will  be  required 
for  travelling  hence,  and  living  two  years  in  a  more  favourable 
cKmate,  every  step  increasing  the  expense  of  a  helpless  invalid ; 
hut  this  latter  sum  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  till  early 
next  spring,  before  which  time  I  am  not  advised  to  leave 
Boulogne.  For  immediate  necessities  Mrs.  Banim  would  now 
thankfully  accept  a  part  of  the  first-named  sum,  as  she  leaves 
home  without  a  franc  in  the  house,  and  borrowing  the  money 
for  her  journey.  And  now,  sir,  in  conclusion,  if  I  have  not 
minutely  described  my  melancholy  feelings  on  this  occasion, 
or  sufficiently  expressed  my  sense  of  the  very  great  trouble  to 
which  I  expose  you  by  this  application,  believe  me  it  is  not 
from  a  want  of  understanding  my  own  position,  or  of  duly 
estimating  yours.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

John  B&yiu" 

Thus,  in  mind  and  body,  "  weary  and  worn,"  he  seemed 
incapable  of  exertion;  and  yet,  amid  his  own  terrible  sufferings, 
he  had,  at  this  very  period,  written  the  following  lines,  which 
were,  a  few  months  afterwards,  published  by  Cochrane  &  Co., 
of  Waterloo-place,  London  :— 


CHAUIVT  OF  THE  CH0L£RA. 

From  m7  proper  dime  and  sntjf  ecta, 

In  mj  hot  and  cwarthy  East, 
Korth  and  Weatward  1  am  coming 

For  a  conqaeat  and  a  feaat — 
And  I  come  not  until  chaUengedf 

Through  your  chUly  lands  to  roam ! — 
Am  a  Inrlde  ye  marched  to  woo  me. 

And  in  triumph  led  me  home ! 

Tour  mlgjbty  one  of  Russia, 

He  wanted  slaves  the  more, 
And  tn  my  East  he  sought  them. 

From  his  froxen  Baltic  shore— 
He  sought  them  !  and  he  foimd  them  I — 

And  WHOM  found  with  them  too? 
Bo,  ho !  my  brother-tyrant, 

Am  I  leas  a  Csar  than  yon  ? 

He  deems  me  an  Avenger ! 

That  In  rage  I  sally  forth, 
Bkm  for  hlow  to  give  him 

In  his  distant  howling  ITorth  I 
That  for  Persia  first  /  smote  him  I 

That  for  Poland  now  I  smite  I 
That— hurra !— I  km  for  Freedom, 

When  Freedom  wars  with  Might  i 

Be  is  in  his  lazaretto, 

With  the  triple  guards  around. 
While  his  serfi^  in  tens  of  thousands^ 

Do  hiaeken  on  the  ground ; 
And  he  hopeth  to  escape  me— 

Tet  he  is  quaking  still, 
Forhe  knows  no  watch  can  har  mei 

Whta  I  would  work  my  will  I 


He  knows  that  I  can  pass  them. 

As  they  whisper  there  of  me. 
And  at  midnight  deep  be  with  him 

In  his  chamber,  lonelily^ 
And  o'er  his  slumbers  bending 

My  dark  and  spasmy  fisoe, 
Breathe  out  the  breath  which  maketh 

A  pest-house  of  the  jdaoe — 

And  with  my  spome-llpe  kiss  hlm-~ 

And  with  my  shaking  hand 
Press  down  his  heart,  and  pi'ess  it. 

Till  its  throb  is  at  a  standi 
Low  laughing,  while  an  horror 

Els  despot  eye-ball  dims— 
My  knarled  aims  twined  round  him. 

And  my  cramp'd  and  knotty  limbs ! 

Kings  I— tell  me  my  commission, 

As  fhmi  land  to  land  I  go, 
And  the  time,  and  place,  and  season. 

For  me  my  strength  to  show  i 
Am  I  here  and  there,  so  near  ye, 

To  watch  ye,  every  one, 
For  Justice,  and  for}udgment. 

And  the  changes  drawing  on  I 

With  the  shadow  of  my  coming, 

Why  do  I  shadow  o'er 
The  Spree's  thrice-regal  waters, 

Tl»e  bnperial  Danube's  roar  ? 
Crown'd  rulers  of  the  rivers ! 

In  your  hearts  my  question  scan  1 
Ho.  ho  I  I  bide  an  answer ! 

For  mercy  if  I  can. 
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Not  yet  appear  my  foot-prints 

On  the  ocean-kingdom's  strand — 
Not  yet  my  fiend-wing's  rustle 

Is  heard  in  Gallia's  land  ;— 
All  ye  unshackled  people  1 

Hold  bravely  wliat  ye've  won— 
With  Freedom  exorcise  me, 

Until  my  race  be  run ! 

Ho  i  on  a  land  more  Western 

Observing  her  I've  stood-— 
Must  /  disarm  the  cravens 

Who  are  kept  to  spill  her  blood<« 
And  save  that  man  a  vengeance 

Who  is  brooding  o'er  the  doom 
Of  his  unborn  Uifant,  bntcher'd 

E'en  through  its  mother's  womb? 

JiMrtk  f  ten  me  my  commission^ 

As  from  land  to  land  I  go, 
And  the  time,  and  place^  and  season. 

For  me  my  strength  to  show  I 
Mankind!  declare  the  limit 

Of  my  stay  and  scope  with  yottl 
Come— prophenr  the  ending 

Of  the  work  I  have  to  do ! 

Te  oannot !  ye  are  cringing, 

All  Earth,  to  measure  M£  I 
As  If  ye  were,  already. 

The  worms  ye  soon  may  be— 
Surface  of  meanest  reptiles 

The  only  living  things 
Left  on  a  world,  in  eclipse 

By  the  spreading  of  my  wingi  I 

Ye  cannot — and  ye  dare  not! 

From  the  monarch  6n  his  throne, 
And  the  statesman  in  his  closet, 

To  the  wretch  of  skin  and  bone 
Who  begs  the  crumb  which  keepeth 

A  spark  of  life  in  him— 
Each  thlnketh  of  the  glaring 

Of  my  pest-eyes,  fllm'd  and  dim  I 

And  the  monarch,  sideways  ^bmdng 

Upon  the  costly  thing 
Which  must  give  a  pageant  promise 

Tliat  he  surely  is  a  King, 
Thrills  at  the  sickening  notion 

Of  WHO  may  be  a  prey 
To  my  caresses,  loauiaome, 

Ere  his  ooronatlon  day  I 

And  the  statesman,  ealculatlDg 

The  hosts  he  would  send  oat. 
Throws  down  his  pen,  and  idly, 

Stares  round  him  in  cold  doabt, 
As  the  icy  thought  doUt  seiie  him 

Of  WHO  their  might  may  stem- 
Yea,  and  who  may  be  the  wise-one 

To  make  up  the  loss  of  theml 

He  hears  them  onward  tramping 

To  the  tramp  of  other  feet — 
He  hears  the  hoetile  shouting 

Of  the  armies  ere  they  meet — 
Hush !— at  one  side  and  the  other, 

They  are  silent— and  they  stop— 
An  unseen  hand  bath  toueh'd  them  I 

Down  their  weapons  drop  I 

And  they  feel  about  like  drunkards, 

Or  inflmts  in  their  play. 
And  thev  fsU,  convulsed  and  bloated. 

And  blind  to  the  bright  day— 


And  in  heapa  they  stir  and  strugglsb 

UntUatlutalllte 
Dead,  by  the  noble  river 

Which  lonesomely  runs  by ! 

Hurra  I  could  I  not  do  it, 

What  the  coward  shadows  forth? 
Earth's  puny  hosts  thus  wither 

To  show  them  their  own  worth! 
While  brother  calls  to  brother. 
Agape  tor  brother's  blood- 
To  confound  them  there,  together- 
Hurra!  were  it  not  good? 

Who  can  tell  me  my  oommission. 

As  ttom  land  to  land  I  go, 
And  the  time,  and  place,  and  season. 

For  me  my  might  to  show  ? 
Mankind  !  declare  the  limit 

Of  my  stay  and  scope  with  you  1 
Come,  prophesy  the  ending 

Of  the  work  I  have  to  do ! 

A  promise,  vague  and  fearfU, 

Whose  AilfUler  I  may  be  t 
Ha  1  good  and  true  beUeven, 

Fix  ye  now  your  eyes  on  me  ? 
Man's  heart,  is  it  not  harden'd. 

And  proud  exceedingly  ? 
And  am  I  come  to  chasten 

For  boasts  and  bUsphemy  ? 

To  chasten,  by  Destroying! 

To  spare  not!  till  a  few. 
Alone,  be  left  in  tremblings. 

Earth's  people  to  renew. 
And  to  cry— '*  There  is  a  Godhead ! 

"  And  man  his  anger  braved! 
**  And  to  raise  a  race  to  fsar  Him, 

"  We,  lonely-ones  are  saved !" 

Her  sages  who  believe  not ! 

Unto  yourselves  ye  say. 
That  in  death,  and  in  oorrniMtoo, 

From  the  world  have  pass'd  away 
Her  live-things,  strange  and  andent— 

And  the  rottlngs  of  that  past 
Gave  ye  yonr  w<vds  and  wisdom— > 

And  ye  are  bnt  her  laot^ 

Am  I  coming,  am  I  eomin^ 

To  change  it  o'er  again. 
And  shape  her  new  possessors 

From  the  loathsome  wreck  of  men  ? 
Philosophy  console  ye 

For  the  fkte  herself  prodalmx  I 
Diet  Rot !  and  leave  behind  ye 

Nothing!  not  even  names! 

Earth's  Insects  all.!  her  wise  ones, 

Who  scoff,  or  doubt,  or  fear, — 
Ye  have  read  her  skies,  and  told  bcr 

A  Destroyer  draweth  near ! 
Lo !  the  prophets  of  ituX  ruin 

Do  prophesy  the  day 
When  the  errant  terror  rusheth 

To  bUxe  her  heart  away  1 

How  say  ye  ?  am  I  with  ye. 

As  a  (Hend,  for  such  an  hoar ! — 
When  agony,  atid  madness, 

And  nottght  else  shall  have  power  1 
To  touch,  for  Ood,  in  season, 

Yoor  caUoofloeas  and  pride, 
And  fit  ye,  and  submit  ye 

To  What  y  t  iMy  abide ! 
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TheaagBtthlionrl  tliefhuiUc! 

Beftnre  the  luiTOO-one ! 
When  Eartb  with  ye,  jt  vlth  ber, 

An  durivell'd,  atricken,  gone  t 
When  Ufeleaa,  end  Ughtleaa, 

And  colorleu,  end  bleck, 
A  lamp  of  dBderadeluwM, 

She  steggen  la  ber  tnck-- 

And  fUBng,  end  fiOltaig, 

Below  tbe  dSTe  of  thooght, 
Trcm  emong  the  apecks  of  heeren 

Ooei  out,  end  la  fonjol 
By  her  myrted,  myried  daton, 

Who  mey  atlU  here  leere  to  be, 
lifting  np  their  myried  TOioea 

Unto  God'a  eternity ! 

TbeiiBarftalhoiir!  tbefranticl 

Before  the  hayoo-one ! 
The  amrihilator  flaming, 

And  whirling,  thonderlngon! 
Tour  own  fldnt  aim  efhdng, 

Aa  k€  your  night-eten  doth~ 
Tour  day  and  night  confomiding. 

To  nuike  dread  day  of  both ! 

The  hour  of  abrleka !  the  frantic ! 

He  awella  above  yoar  head  1 
Te  fed  him  !  fhoogh  he  spaieth 

Aa  yet  to  atilke  ye  dead ! 
He  tortorea  ye !  hebliatera! 

11)6  blood  within  yonr  Teina 
Ii  boUlngI  and  all  rerdnre 

Tama  red  npon  your  plalna  t 

And  from  the  loneaome  placea 
Four-footed  things  come  in. 

And,  nnheeded,  ran  emongat  ye, 
And  help  your  coward  din— 


Tonr  horaea  and  yonr  eattie 
Break  loose,  and  kick,  and  gore. 

And  yom*  honaehold  dogs  do  Ute  ye, 
Upon  the  honaehold  floor! 

And  in  crowda  ye  go  together- 
All  ye  I  may  have  spared— 

The  king,  oncrown'd— the  captain 
Unglrded— not  nnaear'd— 

The  mean  and  ragged  cripple— 
The  foolish  and  the  wise— 

The  strong  man,  and  the  weak  one 
Who  did  never  win  a  price— 

And  Beenty— eh !  prood  Beaaty— 

How  la  it  she  appears 
Abroad,  without  her  gay  robea, 

And  the  Jewels  in  her  earsf 
And  mores  she  now  so  graceful 

As  when  she  need  to  greet 
The  tinkling,  which  was  timing 

The  bound  of  her  small  fsetf 

Look  up  I  the  growing  horror 

Half  covers  o'er  yonr  aky  I 
And  near  is  no  soft  azure 

To  refresh  the  scorching  eye! 
And  look  abroad !  yonr  mountains 

Do  move  and  work  In  spasms. 
And  your  hoar  seas  are  uplifted. 

And  their  beds  are  yawning  chasms ! 

With  lolling  tongues  ye  hoersely 

Cry  out,  and  curse  or  prey- 
Kneel  down  1  kneel  down  1  and  wisely 

Dream  on  of  such  a  day  !— 
And  what  though  I  should  smite  ye 

Before  It  comes  so  near — 
Ho .'  were  It  not  In  mercy, 

To  make  ye  lore  or  fear  !— 


The  little  volame  in  ^hichthis  CAauni  appears^  was  entitled 

CAauiU  of  tie  Cholera.  8ong9  for  Ireland  ;  and  purported  to 

be  ''  By  the  Authors  of  '  The  O'Hara  Tale?/  'The  Smuggler/ 

kcJ'       Amongst  the  "  Songs  for  Ireland^'  are  the  following, 

which  Banim,  in  a  short  introduction,  stated  to  be  an  attempt 

to  give  to  the  Irish  peasant  some  songs  which  he  might  sing 

with  pleasure  and  improvement.    The  first  song  is  of  the 

late  Duke  of  Wellington^  and  referring  to  it^  an  old  friend  of 

Banim'Sj  now  distingui^ed  as  a  man  of  genius^  and  as  an 

artist^  writes  to  us ;  ''I  can  never  forget,  that  one  summer's 

evening,  after  Bauim  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Windgap 

Cottage,  I  sat  with  him  and  poor  Gerald  Griffin  in  Banim's 

litUe  study,  looking  out  on  his  smiling  garden,  and  we  asked 

Gerald  to  sing  us  a  song.    He  commenced  Banim's  lines  on 

the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  at  first  John  seemed  careless, 

but  aa  the  song  went  on,  he  recognised  his  own  hues,  and 

being  unable  to  start  up  and  catch  Griffin's  hand,  all  he  could 

do,  he  did,  he  waved  his  handkerchief  over  his  head,  and  as 

the  tears  stood  in  his  eves,  he  said — '  I  did  not  think  I  had 

written  any  verses  half  so  good.' 


*»» 
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AiK-"  The  tallty  lajf  tmiling  h^fort  me  " 

I. 
He  said  that  he  was  not  nor  brother— 

The  mongrel !  he  said  what  we  knew— 
No,  Erin  !  oar  dear  Island-mother, 

He  ne'er  had  his  blacl(  blood  from  you! 
And  wh|it  though  the  milk  of  your  bosom 

Gave  rigor  and  health  to  his  veins- 
lie  wa*  but  a  foul  foreign  blossom, 

bloMrn  hither  to  poison  our  plains  t 

11. 
He  said  that  the  sword  had  enslaved  us— 

That  still  at  its  point  we  roust  kneel— 
The  liar  I— though  often  it  braved  us, 

We  eross'd  it  with  hardier  steel! 
This  witness  his  Rlchardf  -our  vassal  I 

His  Esoexl— whose  plumes  we  trod  down 
His  Willy  §— whose  peerless  sword -tassel 

We  tamish'd  at  Limeric  town  ( 

III. 
No !  falsehood  and  feud  were  our  evils, 

While  force  not  a  fetter  could  twine— 
Come  Ncrtbmen,— come  Normans,— come 
l>evil8 1 
We  gave  them  our  Sparth  II  to  the  chine  I 
And  if  once  again  he  would  try  ua, 
To  the  music  of  trumpet  and  drum. 

And  no  traitor  among  us  or  nigh  us 

Let  him  come,   the  Brigand  I   let  him 
cornel 


THE  RECONCILIATION.^ 

X.VB^**  Sly  Patrick  r 
Or,  ^BoMtorrvw  thy  young  dmyt  ska4eiT 


Tbb  old  man  he  knelt  at  the  altar. 

His  enemy's  hand  to  take. 
And  at  first  his  weak  voice  did  fiUter, 

And  his  feeble  limbs  did  ahake; 
For  his  only  brave  boy,  his  glory. 

Had  been  stret<*hed  at  the  old  man's  feet, 
A  corpse,  all  ao  haggard  and  pury, 

By  the  hand  which  he  now  must  greet. 

II. 
And  soon  the  old  man  stopt  apeeking, 

And  rage  which  had  not  gone  by, 
From  under  his  brows  came  breaking 

Up  Into  his  enemy's  eye— 
And  now  his  limbs  were  not  shaking, 

But  his  clench'd  Iiands  his  bosom  cross'd, 
And  he  look'd  a  Aerce  wish  to  be  taking 

Revenge  for  the  boy  he  lost  1 

III. 
But  the  old  man  he  then  glanced  aroand 
him. 
And  thought  of  the  place  he  was  in. 
And  thought  of  the  promise  which  boond 
him. 
And  thought  that  revenge  was  sin— 
And  then,  cr>'ing  tears,  like  a  woman, 

"  Vour  hand !"  he  said— *'  aye,  thai  hand ! 
And  I  do  forgive  you,  foeman 
For  the  sake  of  our  bleeding  land  "* 


The  two  following  pieces  are  illustralive  of  Banim's  intense 
feeling  of  triumph  in  the  success  of  O'Connell's  efforts  to 
secure  Catholic  emancipation,  and  of  his  contempt  of  that 
species  of  propagandism  in  religion  which  is  now,  in  Ireland, 
known  as  "souperism/'  The  humor  of  the  latter,  although 
broad,  is  to  be  judged  by  tlie  standard,  d<n(m  to  which  it  was 
written,  namely,  a  semi-religious,  semi-political  street  ballad:— 


.  *  Should  the  reader  choose  to  select  any 
subject  to  whom.  In  1828,  these  lines  were 
addressed,  he  is  requested  to  rooollect  that^ 
since  the  passing  of  a  great  measure,  grati- 
tude has  wholly  elRiced  trom  the  mlnda 
and  hearts  of  Irishmen  the  hostility  which 
they  had  previously  Mt  towards  a  great 
personage.  Of  course  the  verses  do  not  at 
all  apply  at  present :  tlicy  may,  however, 
•tandasatrue  record  of^  former  feelings, 
now  calmed  down  by  ajudidous  concUia- 
tion. 

t  Richard  II. :  he  made  the  first  attempt 
at  a  regular  conquest  of  Ireland  in  the  field, 
and  closed  his  campaign  against  young 
Arthur  Mac  Murehad  O'KavQnahy  by  con- 
senting that  the  settlers  of  the  pale  should 
pay  an  annual  tribute  tor  footing  in  the 
eountry. 

X  In  the  county  of  Wexford  is  a  place 
called  **  the  pass  of  plumes,**  firom  the  great 
tUiughter  of  Essex's  army  whloh  took  plaee 
in  it:  after  this  event,  we  find  him  writing 
to  England,  that  of  34,000  veteran  troops,- 


with  whom  he  had  come  to  Ireland,  wider 
a  promise  to  conquer  it  for  Elixabeth,  li« 
luul  but  about  4,000  remaining;  and  he 
ends  his  curiona  letter  (after  declaring 
the  Impossibility  of  quelling  the  qoeen's 
enemies  In  the  field)  by  advising  Uie  plan 
of  extermination,  by  destroying  crops, 
cattle,  and  straf^era,  men,  women,  and 
children,  which  Mount-Joy  carried  into 
effect;  but  of  which  it  was  Elizabeth's 
successor  who  reaped  the  advantage. 

§  Winiam  riL,  who  was  beaten  by  a  small 
and  distressed  gairisoa,  at  Umeric,  and 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 

11  The  fimnidabte  veapon  described  by 
Spencer,  a  blow  from  which— dealt  by  an 
arm  to  match -used,  in  his  time,  to  deate 
a  rider  in  two  halves,  fh)ra  the  skull  to  his 
saddle! 

T  The  fiicta  of  tiieee  verses  occurred  hi  a 
little  mountain-chapel,  in  tlie  count/  of 
Clare,  at  the  time  when  eflbrts  were  made 
to  put  on  end  to  the  factiou-flfhtlng  of  tin 
Irish  peasantry. 
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Aia-**  The  ftoync  W«/«r."* 

I. 
JvLT  tbe  fim,  in  Ennte  town, 

Tbere  vu  a  gloiiotu  tuittle, 
Though  not  a  man  did  there  go  down, 

^or  not  a  cannon  rattle ; 
And  yet  *twaa  strength  and  courage,  too. 

That  |tit  them  to  the  rtnit,  boy«-^ 
The  cooiage  to  be  blunt  and  tme, 

And  for  onnelTes  speak  out,  boys. 

Before  that  day,  they  nscd  to  say 

That  we  coald  make  no  fight,  boya, 
Unless  the  pike  did  clear  onr  way— 

And,  fidth,  we  thought  them  right,  boys; 
But  we  and  they  were  both  astray, 

For,  under  new-foond  guides,  boys, 
Without  the  pike  we  fought  that  day— 

And  we  won  the  fight,  besides,  boys. 

III. 
Before  that  day,  they  used  to  say 

That  cratures  in  fHeze  coots,  boys, 
Were  only  fit  to  screech  •*  Hurra !" 

WhocTcr  ask'd  their  rotes,  boys ; 
Although  ould  Ireland's  precioos  tears, 

RebtOdng  them,  did  dnq>,  boys. 
And  her  mild  cross  uprear'd  through  yean, 

Did  ware  to  bid  them  stop,  boys. 

_  IT. 

But  now  we  wonder  what  theyll  say 

When  their  mistake  they  see,  boys^ 
And  reckon,  from  that  well  won  day, 

That  their  serfs  no  more  we'll  be,  boy*— 
Tnatwecan  take  a  manful  part. 

For  cross  and  country  both,  boys— 
That  the  frieze  may  wrap  a  manlhl  heart, 

As  well  as  finer  doth,  boys ! 

Bdtet  that  day,  they  used  to  say, 

That  when  we  ought  to  think,  boys, 
'^or  wtat  we  screeched  onr  Totos  awayt 

We  oouldnt— for  the  drink,  boys : 
But,  thoo^  the  son  came  strong  that  day. 

And  almost  soorch'd  us  np,  boys. 
We  waited  to  "  gire  them  their  tay,"t 

Alore  we  took  a  sup,  boysl 

n. 

Onld  IMends  of  onrs  were  there,  that  day, 

With  the  steel  for  all  our  throats,  boys, 
Bat  from  the  raps  we  tum*d  away, 

To  beat  them— with  our  votes,  boys ; 
And  the  scder-cfaaps,  both  red  and  blue, 

With   their   cannon*   they  drew  near, 
boys—  ' 

Bat  red  and  bine,  we  bet  them,  too. 

With  Just  one  Irish  cheer,  boys  I 

VII. 

Oeh !  *twBa  a  sight  worth  looking  at ! 

Theh*  caps  and  feathers  tall,  l^s, 
An  army  oome  to  kill  poor  I^t,- 

Withgnn,  and  soord,  and  all,  boys~ 


And  then  to  sea  how  one  strong  thought, 

And  one  good  blast  of  breath,  boys, 
To  nothing  all  their  grandeur  brought— 

These  sons  of  fire  and  death,  boys ! 
^  rni. 

Ay !  as  that  parting  cheer  we  cheer'd 

To  send  them  to  their  beds,  boys, 
And  as  their  open  flics  we  clear'd 

With  Dan  above  our  heads,  boys— 
Who  then  was  strong  ?  The  sojer  grand, 

A  hireling  for  his  pay,  boys. 
Or  we,  the  tillers  of  Gods  land, 

Unarm'd,  but  free,  that  day,  boysl 

IX. 

A  glorious  battle,  fought  and  won, 

By  heads  and  hearts— not  hands,  boys- 
Yet  worth  the  whole  that  we  have  done 

With  all  our  nightly  bands,  boys— 
And  it  has  shown  us  there's  more  strength 

In  Union,  wise  and  cool,  boys, 
Than  in  a  pike,  a  mile  in  lengtli. 

And  a  gUnt  that's  a  fool,  boys. 
X 

Onld  Shamus^  fonght  another  fight 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  boys. 
And  Ats  field  show'd  another  slrfit* 

When  ftwn  it  he  did  fly,  boys— 
For  there  lay  Ireland's  loyal  youth. 

Too  stiff  to  run  away,  boys, 
And,  what  was  worse-to  tell  God's  trath*^ 

Ould  Shamus  lost  the  day,  boy& 

XI. 

But,  "  July  the  first,"  It  comes  about 

Again,  and  'tis  our  own,  boys .' 
Without  a  drop  of  blood,  without 

One  widow's  sigh  or  groan,  boys  • 
So,  hurra !  hurra  I  and  let  us  pray 

For  all  onr  friture  fights,  boys, 
Bloodless,  though  bould,  like  this,  to-day. 

For  all  our  future  rights,  boys. 


THE  NEW  REFOBJCATION. 

AlB-**  Ofc,  did  you  hear 
,^         What  rearing  cheer 
Waa  had  at  Paddy's  IVeddbig,  O'  - 

I 

Oh,  did  you  hear 

What  roaring  cheer. 
What  brave  new  coats  and  breeches,  O, 

And  new  shoes,  too, 

For  all  of  yon. 
Whose  onld  brogues  wanted  stitches,  0. 

Were  ready  got, 

When  that  they  thought 
The  popish  of  this  nation,  0, 

To  dress,  and  do. 

And  feed  into 
Their  grand  new  Reformation,  Of 

Diddheradoo ! 

Hubbabubboo ! 
Their  grand  new  Beformation,  O! 

That,  in  a  shake. 

They  swore  would  make 
Its  own  of  our  poor  nation,  0 .' 


*  The  Ikvorite  Orange  song  goes  to  this 
air,  ssd  its  first  lines  ar»— 

**Jnly  the  first,  in  Old  Bridge  town, 
Ibcre  was  a  glorious  battle— " 


t  £<tnlva]ent     to    "quit    scores    with 
them"— used  on    a  remarkable  occasion 
during  the  Chire  Election. 
X  James  IL 
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n. 

Their  caaae  to  prop. 

The  pr»ty-crop 
Th*t  year  fall  d  In  ould  Erin,  0 ; 

And  hangry  sowla, 

Wid  windy  hoWls, 
And  dnds  apast  all  wearln*,  0, 

To  Caran  went, 

And  home  were  sent 
Well  coated  and  soft  hearted,  0, 

Who,  all  the  way. 

To  the  Saints  did  say— 
'*  Och !  it's  we  that  are  convarted,  O  ! 

With  your  dlddheradoo ! 

And  yonr  habbabnhboo ! 
And  your  grand  new  Reformation,  0 ! 

That,  In  a  shake. 

Its  own  win  make 
Of  oar  poor  baotely  nation,  0  !** 

III. 

A  nate  young  crop 

Meantime  did  pop 
tip  through  ould  Erin,  gratis,  O— 

Which,  when  they  found. 

The  raps  tum'd  round 
Again,  wid  the  new  praties,  0— 

Saying—**  As  fine  sainta. 

And  Protestants, 
We  e(  your  good  mate  dinners,  O, 

But  the  praty-food 

Must  now  be  chew*d 
By  common  popish  stamersi  0 ' 

Dlddheradoo  1 

Hubbabnbboo ! 
Tour  grand  new  Reformation,  O ! 

That,  In  a  shake* 

Te  swore  would  make 
Its  own  of  Ireland's  nation,  0  !** 

IT. 

The  saints  grew  cross 

At  their  dead  loss, 
And  at  suek popish  tralson,  0, 

And,  day  by  day, 

I'm  loth  to  say, 
For  the  same  they  got  more  ndson,  0 ; 

Some  eonvarts  feU, 

Through  fear  of  hellt 
Back  to  the  ould  persuasion,  0— 

Some  did  demand 

Too  mueh  in  haad 
To  voik  oat  their  salvatloni  0 ; 

Dlddbcradoo! 

Hubbabubboo ! 
The  grand  newReftmnatlon,  O ! 

Sure,  in  a  shake, 

Its  own  'twill  make 
Of  our  benighted  nation,  0 1 

Y. 

Tom  Hews  did  crare. 

His  sowl  to  sare, 
A  pair  of  shoes  so  dainty,  0— 

Fer  the  Remlsb  rognes 

Alone  wear  taogoes. 
And  the  shoes  are  naU  and  saiaty,  0;— 

And  the  saints  said  •^  Yea;' 

But  nevertbelesa, 
Wid  the  brogues  they  thought  to  blind 
him,  0  ;— 

*  No,!"  says  Tom  Hews, 

•*  Tou  promised— shoes" — 
And  he  left  the  brogues  behind  him,  0  ;^ 


•DlddlMradool 
And  hubbabubboo 
Tour  grand  new  Belbrmatlon,  0 1 

Is  this  the  w*y 

Ye  think  to  pay 
The  conTarta  of  the  nation,  O  r 

VI. 

In  church,  you  know, 

From  halt,  below. 
(And  iiilth,  I  like  tbelr  notion,  00 

The  sainta  oontriTO 

To  keep  allre 
The  warmth  of  their  derotlon,  Os 

And,  to  be  sure, 

Down  in  the  flare 
TheyVe  holes  made  In  ould  iron,  0, 

Through  which  the  halt 

Comes  up,  complate. 
And  you  nerer  see  the  flrin*,  0 : 

Dlddheradoo* 

And  hubbabubboo ! 
Tour  grand  new  Refonnati6n,  0 1 

And,loock  and  speed 

To  the  snaggeet  creed 
That'eprach'd  in  Paddy's  nation.  0 ! 

VII. 

Not  knowing  this, 

Poor  Bridget  Twla8» 
Bent  on  her  recantation^  O, 

Stood  over  the  holes. 

Till  she  thought  the  coals 
Of  red-hot  hell  her  station,  0 ; 

And  her  petticoat 

Did  puff  and  float. 
By  the  halt  swell'd  like  a  bladder,  0— 

Then  Breedge  ran  out, 

Wid  her  marther-shout. 
And  swore  'twas  the  divvle  had  her,  0 . 

'*  Dlddheradoo ! 

Hubbabubboo  I 
Is  this  yonr  Reformation,  O? 

Oeh !  here  I'm  hack. 

Ye  bastely  pack. 
To  the  ooM  fUth  of  the  natlOB,  0 1 

Till. 

Ould  Mind  Moll  Roe, 

Her  sale  to  shew. 
Of  a  Friday  et  their  bacon,  0. 

And  the  spare  rib  daw 

Stuckinhermaw 
The  first  bite  she  had  taken,  0— 

Then  sore  she  bawrd. 

And  loadly  call'd 
On  the  saints  aboTo  for  marey*  0, 

Crying  in  her  race. 

As  she  quit  the  place— 
«  Och,  where  are  yoa,  &ther  Darey,  01 

tnialool 

And  my  curse  on  yon. 
For  one  grand  Reformation,  O, 

That  makes  as  ate 

Toor  dlrrle's  mate 
Of  a  FtMay,  In  this  nation,  0  r 

These  things,  and  more, 

The  sainta  made  aore. 
Until  attest  *twas  tould  'em,  0, 

That  not  a  rap 

They  did  entrapi 
Bat  to  the  priest  had  soui'd  em,  0 ; 
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And,M7BtlM.**lf7Lort, 

Upon  my  word, 
Tbe  dsy  of  true  electloii,  O, 

Is  not  to  new 

Am  ve  did  hear, 
For  this  benlffhted  nation,  O* 

So,  till  It  comes. 

Let's  sere  onr  cramba 
For  the  next  new  Reformation,  0  V 

So,  UlUIoo ! 

And  wlrrssthroo  1 
Their  grand  new  Beformatton,  Ot 

That  now  mnst  take 

Some  time  to  make 
Its  own  of  Ireland's  nation,  0 ! 


And,  worse  than  ttel. 

Gold  fktber  Pat 
Wss  spreading  throngh  the  aattoo,  0, 

Among  therasetres, 

By  tens  and  twelves, 
ThelreM  of  a  RefonBattoa,  0 ! 

Diddheradoo ! 

Aoir  whatni  they  do 
WU  tbdr  grand  new  RefonnatloD,  0, 

That«  In  a  shake. 

They  swore  would  make 
Its  own  of  our  poor  nation,  0  f 

z. 
Lord  Faraham  taz'd 
Bis  brains  and  az'd 
His  lady  for  direction,  O— 

We  bave^  at  this  len^h^  inserted  these  verses,  as  many  of 
them  may  never  come  before  the  reader;  the  little  book  in 
which  they  appear  being  now  one  of  those  found  only  in  the 
"  various"  bundles  of  the  "  lots'*  of  literary  sale  rooms. 

The  effects  of  the  attacks  of  cholera  on  Banim^s  health, 
were  very,  and  lamentably,  evident.  He  found  himself 
incapable  of  continued  exertion ;  and  at  a  time  too  when  the 
price  of  exertion  was  most  needed ;  for,  at  the  close  of  1832 
a  second  son  was  bom  to  him ;  but  life  they  told  him  could 
only  be  preserved  by  a  total  cessation  from  all  occupation. 
This  was  a  hard  sentence,  and,  much  perplexed,  he  thus,  an- 
nouncing it,  wrote  to  Michael : — 

''  Boulogne,  Becember  30,  1839. 

"  It  is  ioQpossible  for  me  to  go  on.  For  tbe  last  six  months 
I  am  under  the  ban  of  the  physicians,  not  to  work,  at  the  risk 
of  my  life.  Tbe  ban  continues  for  a  year.  In  fact  the  cholera 
80  shook  me,  that  tbe  partial  paralysis  of  my  limbs  extended, 
and  made  free  with  my  head.  Idleness  has  made  me  better, 
and  they  give  me  hopes  of  health,  and  continuation  of  life,  if  I 
KG  on  idling,  and  gomg  about,  in  hired  vehicles,  and  sofortb. 
now  is  all  this  to  end  T* 

About  three  weeks  after  tbe  date  of  this  letter,  Mrs.  Banim 
risited  London,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  payment  of 
the  bills  which  had  been  given  in  part  payment  of  the  copy- 
right of  U$  Smuggler  by  the  publisher :  and  she  took  this 
opportunity  of  calling  upon  some  of  Banim's  literary  friends, 
chiefly  bis  fellow  countrymen,  and  represented  to  them  her 
husband's  state  in  health  and  fortune.  All  aided  her,  by 
placing  tbe  matter  before  the  public,  but  her  best  and  most 
hearty  advocate  was  the  editor  of  l%e  TimeSy  he  whom  Carlyle 
has  nick-named  "  The  Thunderer,"  tbe  father  of  John  Sterling. 
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The Sterling»^ fatheraiid son^ had^ during Banim's  residence 
in  London,  been  kind  to  him ;  yoang  Sterling  had,  aa  we 
have  seen,  taken  him  down  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  and  had 
shown  him.  it^  "  lions/^  and  introduced  him  at  The  Union. 
Old  Mrs.  Sterling  had  stood  as  Godmother,  with  Michael 
Banirti,  for  John's  first  child,  Mary;  and  now,  early  in  the 
mouth  of  January,  1833,  Mr.  Sterling  crowned  his  kindness 
by  writing,  in  2he  limes^  a  brilliant  and  truthful  appeal  on 
behalf  of  his  sick  and  suffering  friend.  The  appeal  having 
been  at  once  supported  by  ]'ke  Spectator^  Banim  thus  expressed 
his  gratitude  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  The  Times : — 

*'  Sir, — Accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  feeling 
exertions  made  by  The  Times,  and  since,  by  the  rest  of  the 
London  Press.  Through  you,  sir,  I  request  your  kind  fellow 
labourers  to  receive  my  cordial  thanks,  and  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  feelings 
on  another  subject. 

In  a  very  beautiful  article  on  my  affairs,  which  I  have  seen 
extracted  in  The  Courier  of  the  I4th  from  The  Spectator,  there 
is  one  little  phrase  reflecting  on  the  character  of  the  place  in 
which  I  at  present  reside,  the  only  one  penned  by  my  gener- 
ous though  unknown  advocate  that  did  not  give  me  the 
sincerest  gratification ;  for  I  am  bound  to  declare  that  in 
every — ^the  most  delicate — sense  in  wiiich.  the  noble  word 
hospitality  can  apply,  I  have  experienced  it  in  Boulogne,  from 
French  as .  well  as  English ;  that  here  I  found  friends,  the 
kindest,  the  truest,  in  adversity — Iii*  a  word,  sir,  the  day  of 
my  necessary  departure  from  Boulogne  will  be  to  me  one  of 
deep  regret  and  affliction,  and  I  pray  you  to  allow  publicity  to 
these  true  sentiments  of  my  heart. 

I  am,  Sir^  your  obliged  obedient  Servant» 

John  Banim. 

Boulogne-sur-mer,  January  20th." 

These  appeals  excited  the  humanity  and  generosity  of  many 
distinguished  persons.  Liberal  sums  were  forwarded  to 
Bunim,  through  Dr.  Bowring,  from  the  late  Earl  Grey,  and 
through  Mr.  Ashburnham,  from  that  never-tiring  friend  of 
the  struggUng  man  of  genius,  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel. 

Ireland  was  not  on  this  occasion  inactive.  Much  as  we 
neglect  the  memory  of  our  great  dead ;  of  those  Kings  of 
Thought  who 
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-role  U8  from  the  pag€i  iu  wkich  they  breathe/' 


our  people  are  generally  willing  to  assist  the  needy  literary 
man,  who  requires  aid  iu  misfortunes  which  have  came  upon 
him  neither  by  his  own  faults  nor  by  his  own  vices.  After 
the  appearance  of  Banim^s  letter  to  The  Times,  a  subscription 
list  was  forthwith  opened  in  Dublin^  and  in  Clonroel,  and  the 
names  entered,  during  the  first  day  in  Dublin,  were  these  : — 
Matthew  Boyle,  £2;  F.  B.  IL,  £2;  Richard  Barrett,  £1 ; 
Michael  Staunton,  £1 ;  Charles  Meara,  £1;  Samuel  Lover, 
£1 ;  A  Reader  of  Tke  Nimlann,  £1 ;  T.  W.,  Ss. 

Morrison's  Great  Room  was  offered,  free  of  charge,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  a  public  meeting  in  aid  of  the  Banim  Fund, 
and  such  a  meeting  was  accordingly  held,  on  theSlst  of  January, 
J  833— the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Archer,  presiding.  The 
folloiRing  is  a  report  of  the  speeches  made  and  the  resolutions 
adopted,  with  other  particulars  of  this  interesting  event : — 

SUBSCRIPTION    FOR    THE    AUTHOR   OF    "TALES    BY 
THB    O'HARA    FAMILT." 

Yesterday,  there  wa«  a  meeting  of  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
John  Banim,  the  author  of  •  The  Nowlans/  and  other  Irish  novels, 
held  in  Morrison's  Tavern,  Dawson-street.  The  attendance  upon 
this  occasion  was  most  respectable,  and  comprised  men  of  all  sects, 
parties,  and  professions.  Amongst  those  present,  we  noticed  the 
Lord  Mavor,  the  High  Sheriff,  (Captain  Lynar;)  Richard  Sheil, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  Morgan  John  O'Connell,  Esq. ;  J.  W.  Calcraft,  Esq. ; 
Isaac  Weld,  Esq. ;  Thomas  J.  Mulvany,  Esq. ;  Charles  Meara,  Esq. ; 
P.  Costelloe,  Esq. ;  J.  Camming,  Esq. ;  F.  W.  Wakeman,  Esq. ; 
J.  D.  Lo^an,  Esq. ;  P.  Curtis^  Esq. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR  in  the  chair. 

8.  Lover  and  P.  Costelloe,  Esqrs.,  were  requested  to  act  as  secre- 
taries to  the  meetini". 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Howell,  regrettinp^  that  he  was  unable 
to  attend,  and  enclosing  one  pound  as  his  subscription. 

Mr.  Sheil,  M. P.,  moved  the  first  resolution.  The  resolution  con- 
tained a  statement  of  two  facts  which  stood  in  a  melancholy  antithesis 
to  each  other.  It  asserted  the  great  eminence  of  Mr.  Banim  as  an 
author  who  had  reflected  so  much  honor  upon  his  country,  and  the 
deplorable  need  to  which  that  distinguished  gentleman  had  been 
wauced,  not  by  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  by  a  visitation  to  which 
mias  and  mediocrity  were  equally  exposed.  Read  a  work  of  Mr. 
Banim*s,  and  you  will  see  him  in  imagination  placed  on  the  summits 
of  literature ;  look  to  the  mournful  realities,  and  you  will  behold 
him  stretch^  on  a  bed  of  pain,  in  loneliness  and  in  sorrow,  and 
without  any  other  solace  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  misfortunes  have  been  the  result  of  long  continued 
ailment,  and  not  of  any  violation  of  those  rules  of  prudence,  to  the 
S4 
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infringement  of  which  men  of  Kf^t  abilitieB  aro  erroneooslj  sup- 
posed  to  be  habitually  prone.  That  Mr.  Banim  was  a  man  of  high 
and  surpassing  talents  was  beyond  dispute.  His  works  were  written 
with  that  fidelity  to  nature  which  juaced  him  at  the  head  of  the 
writers  of  fiction  of  our  time. — ^Pathosi  derired  from  the  purest 
and  most  natural  sources— the  faculty  of  imparting  a  most  tender  in- 
terest to  scenes  which  in  ordinary  life  are  attended  with  incidents  of 
rudeness  and  vulgarity,  which  at  first  view  would  seem  to  render 
them  unfit  for  the  excitement  of  that  species  of  emotion  which  it  is 
the  great  end  of  the  writers  of  romance  to  produce — a  rare  domi- 
nion over  the  imagination  of  his  readers,  bv  which  he  brings  the 
events  of  his  narrative  with  such  a  vividness  before  them,  that  they 
almost  appear  to  belong  to  their  own  existence,  and  to  be  witnessed 
by  themselves — a  great  mastery  of  the  picturesque — a  vast  command 
of  diction,  glowing  and  illummated  with  brilliant  thoughts — ^these 
are  among  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Banim's  works.  They  hare 
won  the  suffrages  of  every  man,  whose  opinion  is  of  any  value  in 
these  countries.  The  public,  by  far  the  best  critic,  has  set  a  seal 
upon  them  which  time  will  not  break.  There  is  not  a  man  that 
hears  me— there  are  few  individuals  in  this  great  city  who  have  not 
read,  I  might  be  justified  in  saying,  who  have  not  wept  over  the  ad- 
mirable delineations  by  Mr.  Banim  of  those  strange  occurrences 
which  arise  in  this  island  of  ours,  which  is  so  full  at  once  of  the 
materials  of  merriment  and  of  woe,  of  weeping  and  of  laughter,  and 
which  it  requires  a  mind  with  such  a  knowledge  of  mirth  and  sorrow, 
as  Mr.  Banim  possesses,  to  describe.  He  is  not  inferior  in  his  own 
province  to  Walter  Scott,  and  if  his  writings  have  not  obtained  ms 
high  and  lucrative  a  celebrity,  it  waa  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  hia 
having  chosen  Ireland  (to  use  a  pro^ssional  phrase)  for  his  venae. 
The  English  reader  did  not  understand  Ireland,  and  was  little  qua- 
lified  to  estimate  the  truth  of  that  likeness  whose  ori^^al  he  had  not 
witnessed  ;  but  it  was  incumbent  on  every  man  who  loved  letters,  on 
every  man  who  had  the  least  sentimcDt  of  literary  patriotism,  to 
come  forward  and  raise  a  man,  still  young*  and  citable  of  doing 
great  things*  from  the  calamitoua  posture  in  which  the  illness  of 
years  had  placed  him.  Let  Ireland,  his  own  country,  lift  him  up. 
In  England,  throiu^h  the  means  of  the  gf  eat  journal  of  the  empire, 
the  Times,  a  knowledge  of  his  misfortunes  had  been  ciroulated ;  the 
effect,  he  (Mr.  fiheil)  thought,  would  be  most  serviceable  to  Mr. 
Banim.  But  Ireland  had  a  double  office  to  perform-^to  relieve  a 
gentleman  who  had  done  her  honor  from  his  difficulties,  and  to  vin- 
dicate her  own  character  in  rescuing  one  of  those  who  m^ht  be 
accounted  among  her  chief  omamenCs»  from  that  ruin  in  which  he 
was  deeply,  but  not  irretrievably  plunged.  Let  htm  arise  from 
the  couch  on  which  he  is  laid ;  let  him  feel  how  much  he  is  appre- 
ciated ;  let  him  drink  of  that  best  of  all  restoring  draughts  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  consciousness  of  a  profound  sympathy  among 
those  whose  kindly  opinion  is  of  the  best  value.  Let  Banim  say  to 
himself,  ''my  country,  firom  which  I  an  far  away,  has  not  forgotten 
me."  The  thought  will  be  a  salubrious  one.  It  will  be  Ml  of  health, 
and  confidence,  and  hope.  His  pen  will  fl^  ^ain  to  those  bands 
which  despair  had  almost  palsied*  and  he  will  live  to  add  stUl  more 
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VAluaMe  eoatribnttoiM  to  thoM  mMterpieoes  from  which  we  bare 
derived  so  mach  pleasure*  bnt  many  pagee  of  which  were  written  in 
anguish  which  none  but  those  familiar  with  the  calamities  of  litera- 
ture can  appreciate.    (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Curtis  seconded  the  resolution  proposed  bj  Mr.  Sheil.  The 
resolution  passed  unanimously. 

Mr,  VVeid,  in  proposing  the  second  resolution,  said,  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  pronouncing  a  panegyric  upon  the  great  merits 
of  Mr.  Banim  ;  these  had  been  already  touched  upon  by  a  masterly 
hand — ^the  gentleman  who  preceded  him.  It  would  not  be  required 
to  bestow  any  further  praise  upon  Mr.  Banim»  than  by  referring  to 
one  of  Mr.  Banim's  novels,  or  tales,  for  tfae^  sufficiently  indicated 
his  great  invention,  and  his  wonderfully  descriptive  powers.  (Hear,) 
Mr.  Weld  then  mentioned  his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Banim,  as  he 
was  travelling  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Banim  reminding 
him  that  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  been  the  medium  of  bestowing  upon  him 
a  prize  for  one  of  his  drawings.  The  conseauence  of  that  acquaint- 
ance was  his  giving  to  Mr.  Banim  letters  of  introduction  to  literary 
friends  in  London,  not  one  of  whom  did  not  afterwards  thank  him 
(Mr.  W.)  for  his  making  them  acquainted  with  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
I3anim.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Banim's  career  to  prosperity  was  stopped 
short  by  illness,  and  his  afflictions  were  increased  bv  the  failure  of 
booksellers  by  whom  he  was  engaged.  When  Irishmen  saw  how 
l^aslungton  Irving  was  treated  by  the  people  of  New  York — ^when 
they  beheld  every  part  of  the  world  made  tributary  to  the  genius  of 
Scott,  he  (Mr.  W.)  Was  sure  that  the  claims  of  Mr.  Banim  upon 
their  gratitude  would  not  be  disregarded.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Morgan  John  O'Conneii  seconded  the  resolution  proposed  by 
Mr.  Weld.     The  resolution  passed  unanimously. 

The  next  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Norton,  and  seconded 
bj  Mr.  Meara. 

Mr.  Burke  stated  that  there  were  many  gentlemen,  who  were,  in 
consequence  of  this  beine  the  last  day  of  term,  unable  to  attend 
tiiere,  bnt  who  bad  promised  him  to  give  most  substantial  proofs  of 
their  sympathy  for  Mr.  Banim. 

The  Ber.  Mr.  Groves,  in  proposing  a  resolution,  expressed  a  hope 
that  a  new  era  was  arising,  as  &r  as  literary  men  were  concerned, 
suid  that  the  marks  of  public  gratitude  would  be  conferred  upon 
them  while  livinff,  instead  of  being  reserved  to  graee  their  monu- 
snents  when  dead. 

Captain  Lynar  (High  Sheriff  of  the  eitv)  felt,  he  said,  great 
pleasure  in  giving  his  atd  to  so  excellent  an  object  as  that  for  which 
tfaev  were  that  day  assembled*  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  rejoiced  to 
find,  too,  that  upon  such  an  occasion,  there  was  a  complete  un- 
animity ef  feeling  and  sentiment  amongst  all  parties  and  all  classes. 
(Cbeeii.) 

Mr.  J.  S.  (^OM  proposed  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Kertland  said,  he  felt  honored  in  being  allowed  in  an  assembly 
conparstrvely  smaH,  but  one  of  ^stinguished  talent,  to  second  the 
motion.  He  was  glad  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Groves,  had  ad<- 
verted  to  the  farinon  of  allowing  persons  of  genius  to  ''pine  in 
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want,*'  and  after  their  miserable  demise,  the  raidng  of  splendid 
monaments  to  their  niemorj. 

The  poet's  fate  herein  is  shown, 
He  asks  for  breiid,  they  give  a  stone. 

It  would  be  impertinent,  in  such  a  meeting,  to  do  more  than  remind 
them  uf  the  fate  of  many  a  genius  who  perished  by  actual  want — 
Otway,  Butler,  Ohatterton,  and  many  others,  would  arise  before 
their  imaginations.  Let  Ireland  begin,  and  let  Mr.  Banim  and  his 
family  feel  the  full  effects  of  such  beginning — 

For  few  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar, 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 

Check'd  by  the  scoff  of  Pride — by  Envy's  frown. 
And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar  ? 

He  had  only  further  to  say,  that  it  gfave  him  pleasure  to  find  in  the 
meeting  gentlemen  differing  on  other  matters,  but  unanimous  to  the 
call  of  suffering  merit,  and  would,  in  conclusion,  remind  them  that. 

Seven  wealthy  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead. 
Through  which,  when  living,  Homer  begged  his  bread  I 

Mr.  Lover  pointed  out  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
gentlemen  taking  upon  themselves  the  office  of  collectors  amongst 
their  friends.  As  an  instance  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
doing  so,  he  stated  that  he  was  now  able  to  hatbd  in  £12.  lOs.  sub- 
scriptions to  their  treasurer. — (Hear.) 

Mr.  P.  Costelloe  found,  he  said,  men  of  all  parties  most  anxious 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  Mr.  Banim.  (Hear.)  Mr.  Banim  he 
had  known  from  his  childhood,  and  no  man  could  be  better  in  every 
relation  of  life — it  would  not  be  possible  to  know  a  kinder  friend,  a 
better  son,  a  warmer-hearted  brother,  a  more  affectionate  husband, 
or  a  fonder  father  than  John  Banim.  (Cheers.)  He  had  known 
Mr.  Banim  to  perform  acts  of  the  most  disinterested  benevolence, 
and  to  relieve  the  wants  of  others,  when  his  own  means  were  not 
very  ample.  (Hear.)  The  people  of  Kilkenny  felt  honored  by  Mr. 
Banim  belonging  to  them,  and  they  would,  ere  long,  g^ve  their 
countrvman  the  best  proof  of  their  regard  for  him.  He  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Morrison,  who  had  the  kindness  to  give  them 
his  room  upon  that  occasion.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  J.  D.  Logan  seconded  the  resolution,  and  stated  that  he  bad 
corresponded  with  Mr.  Morrison  upon  the  subject,  and  could  state 
the  alacrity  with  which  Mr.  Morrison  had  responded  to  the  re* 
quest  for  his  rooms.     (Hear.) 

Richard  Sheil,  Esq.  M.P.  was  then  called  to  the  chair,  and  thanks 
having  been  returned  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  meeting  adjourned* 

Several  subscriptions  were  paid  by  the  gentlemen  present.  Ten 
pounds  were  given  by  Mr.  Sheil. 

The  folio wmg  Resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to : — 

Moved  by  Richard  L.  Sheil,  Esq.  and  seconded  by  Patrick  Curtis, 
Esq.  : 

Resolved — That  we  have  heard,  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest 
sympathy,  an  account  of  the  state  of  destitution  with  which  oar 
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couDtryman>  John  Danim,  Author  of  "The  Tales  of  the  O'Hara 
Family,"  and  of  many  other  literary  productions  of  distinguished 
merit,  has  been  reduced  by  the  visitation  of  a  painful  and  protracted 
malady,  which,  prohibiting  the  exertion  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
has  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  support  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Moved  by  Isaac  Weld,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  Morgan  John 
0*Connell,  Esq. : 

Resolved — That  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon,  as  Irishmen  and 
admirers  of  genius,  to  use  our  best  exertions  towards  the  relief  of 
an  Author,  whose  writings  have  contributed  largely  to  our  intellec- 
tual enjoyments,  and  have  elevated  the  character  of  our  common 
country  in  the  scale  of  literature. 

Moved  by  Thomas  Norton,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  Charles  Meara, 
Bsq. : 

Resolved — That  a  subscription  be  forthwith  opened,  towards 
forming  a  fund  to  relieve  Mr.  Banim's  pecuniary  privations ;  and 
that  a  Committee  of  the  following  Gentlemen  be  now  appointed  to 
carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  and  to  superintend  the  management 
and  disposal  of  the  sum  contributed  :— 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor ;  Mr.  High  Sheriff  Lynar ; 
Bev.  Doctor  Sadleir,  F.T.C.D. ;  Colonel  D'Aguilar,  Adjutant- 
Qeneral ;  Bev.  Charles  Boyton,  F.T.C.D. ;  Richard  Lalor  Shell, 
£sq.,  M,P. ;  James  Semple,  Esq. ;  Morgan  John  O'Connell,  Esq. ; 
Patrick  Curtis,  Esq. ;  Joseph  Burke,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Norton,  Esq. ; 
Charles  Meara,  Esq. ;  J.  W.  Calcraft,  Esq. ;  George  Howell,  Esq. ; 
Pierse  Mahony,  Esq. ;  Rev.  Edward  Groves ;  Frederick  William 
Conway,  Esq. ;  R.  Sheehan,  Esq. ;  Michael  Staunton,  Esq. ;  Patrick 
L«avelle,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  J.  S.  Close,  Esq.  • 
H.  F.  Wakeman,  Esq.  ;  Ross  Cox,  Esq. ;  William  Cumming,  Esq.  • 
J.  W.  Kin?,  Esq. ;  J.  S.  Coyne,  Esq. ;  W.  Carleton,  Esq  ;  Thomas 
Kennedy,  Esq. 

Moved  by  Joseph  Burke,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Groves : 

Resolved — That  Isaac  Weld,  Esq.,  be  requested  to  act  as  Trea- 
surer to  this  Committee. 

Moved  bv  Sheriff  Lynar,  and  seconded  by  J.  W.  Calcraft,  Esq. : 

Resolved — That  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  conductors  of  the 
Timet  London  Newspaper,  for  having  brought  into  public  notice  the 
destitute  situation  of  Mr.  Banim,  and  for  their  continued  exertions 
to  direct  attention  to  the  most  appropriate  means  of  affording  him 
relief. 

Moved  by  J.  S.  Close,  E8q.,and  seconded  bj  William  Kertland,  Esq. : 

Resolved— That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, for  his  kindness  in  affording  the  accommodation  of  his  rooms 
on  the  present  occasion. 

The  Liord  Mavor  having  left  the  Chair,  and  Richard  Lalor  Shell, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  havmg  been  called  to  it,  it  was 

Moved  by  Thomas  Norton,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  Joseph  Burke, 
Esq.; 

Resolved That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Lord 

Mayor  for  his  dignified  conduct  in  the  Chair,  and  for  the  lively  in- 
terest he  has  taken  in  promoting  the  objects  of  this  meeting." 
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The  Committee  Rooms  were  at  once  opened  at  Morrison's 
Hotels  and  a  Kilkenny  man,  Patrick  Costelloe,  and  Samuel 
Lover  were  nominated  honorary  secretaries.  Aeferring  to 
these  efforts  to  relieve  bis  brother^s  wants,  Michael  Banim 
writes  to  us  thus  : — 

"  Public  meetings  took  place,  and  subscriptions  were  en- 
tered into,  in  London,  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  and  many  other 
places ;  and  from  the  result,  the  recipient  was  enabled  to  pay 
heavy  debts  long  outstanding,  and  I  believe  unavoidedly 
contracted ;  and  to  remain  in  Paris  for  two  years,  while  under 
the  care  of  the  principal  members  of  the  faculty  then  practis* 
ing.  His  malady  was,  however,  beyond  the  skill  even  of 
these. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  his  embarrassments,  and 
mental  and  bodily  endurance,  in  France,  no  one  could  meet 
with  more  sympathy  than  did  mv  brother.  While  resident  in 
Boulogne,  the  English  and  Irish  visitants  were  most  attentive 
to  him.  In  Paris,  he  met  kindness  and  ^ervioe  from  persons 
whom  he  was  afterwards  vain  perhaps  of  naming  as  visitants 
of  the  sick  couch ;  for  a  while  he  was  unable  to  rise  without 
being  borne  by  others.  Two  only  of  his  visitors  I  will  particu- 
larise, the  venerable  La  Fayette  and  the  illustriougChateaubriand. 
Many  distinguished  Euglish  residents  of  the  French  metropo- 
lis were  his  friends  and  sustainers.  One  wealthy  Irish  lady  in 
particular,  he  afterwards  spoke  of  with  gratitude  and  affection. 
I  refrain  from  giving  names — those  so  marked  out  might  not 
relish  the  promulgation  of  their  philanthropy." 

By  slow  stages  Banim  proceeded,  towards  the  end  of  1833, 
from  Boulogne  to  Paris.  He  had  resolved  to  reside  in  the 
latter  city,  in  the  hope  that,  amongst  its  distinguished  physi- 
cians, some  one  might  be  found  who  could  relieve  his  pain* 
racked  and  powerless  limbs.  He  did  indeed  consult  the  most 
skilful  and  famous  of  the  faculty,  but  all  their  efforts  to  restore 
him  were  unavailing,  or  worse,  iniurious. 

That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  oompiehend  Banim's 
condition  ot  this  period,  we  here  subjoin  a  written  opinion  of 
his  case,  drawn  up,  after  a  careful  personal  examination  of 
their  patient,  by  two  eminent  physicians,  one  French,  the  other 
English,  whose  names  the  document  bears.  Banim  preserved 
this  opinion  most  carefully  to  the  hour  of  his  death ;  the  pain<» 
fill  i^medies,  and  treatment  recommended,  and  their  wofnl  tesol  ts, 
seem  to  have  had  for  him  a  terriblcj  gloomy  fascination. 
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Tbe  opinion  is  as  follows,  but,  for  obvioas  reasons^  we  omit 
the  names  with  which  it  is  signed  :— 

"  The  affection  under  which  Mr.  Banim  labours,  appears  to 
be  chronjc  inflammation  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  An  attentive  examination  of  its  origin,  progress, 
and  actual  state,  has  suggested  to  us  the  propriety  of  adopting 
tbe  following  treatment : — 

1st.  Dry  cupping,  and  scarifications  with  cupping  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  lumbar  region,  where  the  pain  seems  to 
originate.  This  treatment  to  be  continued  gradually  along 
the  spine  to  the  neck :  after  two  or  three  repetitions  it  is  to 
be  discontinued. 

2nd.  Small  moxas,  to  the  parts  where  the  scarifications 
were  made,  and  these  moxas  to  be  continued,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, up  to  the  neck ;  with  the  moxas  may  be  used  frictions  of 
tartar  emetic  ointment,  along  the  spine,  until  pimples  appear, 
the  extremities  to  be  rubbed  morning  and  evening  with 
stimulating  liniments. 

Srd.  An  actual  cauteryi  applied  gently  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  to  the  neck  at  the  interval  of  two  or  three 
inches,  would  even  be  preferable  to  the  moxas. 

4th.  When  this  treatment  has  been  used  for  some  time, 
vapour  baths,  particularly  sulphureous,  will  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service. 

5th.  The  cure  will  be  tedbua,  but  the  good  constitution  of 
Mr.  fianim  gives  strong  hope  that  he  will  eventually  triumph 
over  his  present  malady. 

Signed,                                  ■■ 
faru,  U  iStA  Avril,  1834.'*  

Thus  was  he  treated;  ''  the  cupping,''  writes  Michael,  to  us, 
"  the  moxas,  the  scarifications,  the  lubrications,  et  cetera,  were 
all  performed,  as  I  suppose,  veiy  scientificallyi  and  when  the 
body  thus  experimentalised  on,  left  the  hands  of  the  operators, 
tbe  limbs  hung  useless  from  the  trunk,  from  that  time  for- 
ward. Worse  than  useless,  I  would  say  they  were  to  their 
owner:  their  appendage  only  felt,  when  thej;  were  nightly, 
tud  often  daily  as  wefl  as  nightly,  set  quivering  by  racking 
ptins  that  made  tbe  sufferer  writhe  and  scream  from  excess  of 

Sony ;  ttus  constant  endurance  of  torture  continued  without 
eviation  to  the  period  of  his  death/' 
Thus,  broken  in  body,  and  with  one  child  dead  in  his  home, 
Banim  was  declared  by  his  physicians  incurable.      He  was 
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drawn  in  his  balh-cliair  througli  the  various  places  of  interest 
in  Paris ;  his  daily  pleasures  were  few,  and  when  the  day  was 
fortunately  painless,  the  night  came  on,  and  with  it  agony. 
Often,  as  fie  writhed  beneath  his  tortures,  he  thrust  sharp 
pointed  pins  through  his  thighs,  as  if,  by  counter  tortures,  he 
hoped  to  check  the  pangs  that  came  involuntarily  upon  him. 

Still  he  attempted,  even  whilst  in  this  state,  to  contribute 
to  the  Newspapers  and  Magazines,  and  he  felt  now  as  he  bad 
felt  eleven  years  before,  when  he  wrote  gaily,  and  so  bravely,  to 
Michael — "  By  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  sir,  if  I  did  not  ply  and 
teaze  the  brain,  as  wool-combers  teaze  wool,  the  fire  should  go 
out,  and  the  spit  could  not  turn."* 

Of  the  various  pieces,  in  verse  and  prose,  contributed  by 
him  at  this  period  to  the  press,  the  following  is  a  fair  speci- 
men, and  first  appeared  in  The  Times : — 

TO  THE  COLOSSAL  ELEPHANT, 

OX  TH£  6ITB  OF  TBB  BA8TILB. 

I  know  not  why  they've  based  thee  here — 

Bat  unto  me  thou  art  a  thought, 

With  pity,  doubt,  and  sorrow  fraogtat— 
For  now,  and  future,  far  and  near. 

Because  no  warning  they  arc  taught, 
Can  make  the  careless-cruel  fear. 
O'erawing  thought  1  of  a  giant  strength. 

Who  out  of  love  and  reason  took 
From  a  pigray  keeper  blows  and  spom?, 
And  slight  that  chills,  and  scorn  thAtbtirns, 
And  bore  all  gently,  till  at  length. 

Love  died,  and  reason  could  not  brook  Parts,  Hav.  6,  1834. 

Friends  gathered  around  him  in  Paris,  and  he  was  happy  as 
his  state  of  health  would  permit ;  but  his  continued  prostration 
alarmed  Michael,  who  tells  us — "In  1834,  I  wrote  to  the 
.  brother  from  whom  I  had  been  so  long  separated,  urging  him 
to  return  home;  and  I  did  so  with  the  hope,  that  tranquilhtyi 
his  native  air,  and  the  attentions  of  his  kindred,  might  be  more 
beneficial  than  excitement  and  a  foreign  climate/^ 

When  Banim  received  this  letter,  to  which  Michael  here 
refers,  he  was  happy  in  the  society  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished hterary  men,  French  and  foreign,  resident  in  Paris ; 
but  there  was  no  certain  rest  or  ease  from  his  bodily  sufferings, 
and  the  "  si  gravis,  brevis  :  si  longus,  levis"  of  Cicero  was  not 
a  true  axiom  in  bis  case.  He  felt  his  health  becoming  each 
day  more  weak,  and  thus  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  in  reply  to 
the  letter  advising  him  to  come  home  once  more  to  his  native 
place : — 

•  See  Iribh  Quabt«iu.y  Ebvibw,  Vol.  IV.  No.  14,  p.  844, 


Uncharmed  by  lore,  one  other  day, 
The  baseness  of  a  coward  sway  ; 

And  then  uprose  the  giant  Strength ! 

And  round  his  keeper  did  enfold 
The  wreathlngs  of  his  mind,  and  cmsbed 
His  body  till  the  life  blood  rushed 

Thro'  Joint  and  pore«  and  the  stron^iold 

Of  his  weak  power  the  giant  Strength, 
Did  trample  down—and  *niid  Ita  stones 
Trampled  upon  his  tyrant's  booes ! 

Jom  BAxm. 
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"  Paris,  January  19,  18S5. 

I  got  your  letter,  my  dearest  Michael,  long  enough  ago, 
to  have  replied  to  it  before  now.  Nothing  but  the  want  of 
power  has  kept  me  so  many  weeks  silent. — How  could  I  be 
wiUingly  silent  to  it  ? 

I  will  go  home  to  you,  and  to  the  grave  of — another  :  still, 
I  cannot  do  so,  so  directly  as  you  propose. 

Besides,  spring  will  be  better  than  the  present  season,  better 
than  the  biting  January,  for  poor  cold  I.*' 

Poor  fellow !  he  was  not,  however,  to  leave  France  until  he 
had  passed  through  another  and  a  most  bitter  sorrow.  He 
had  two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  surviving  at  the  date  of 
the  last  letter.  He  loved  them  dearly,  and  none  knew  better 
than  he  the  tender,  holy  truth  expressed  in  those  lines  of 
Martin  Tapper  which  teach  that,— 

'*  A  babe  in  a  bouse  is  a  well-spriiig  of  pleasure,  a  messenger  of 

J>eace  and  love ; 
ent  of  trust — a  loan  to  be  rendered  back  with  interest ;" 


and  the  faces,  the  voices,  the  laughter  of  his  boy  and  girl  had 
cheered  him  in  many  a  weary  hour,  and  now  his  boy  was  about 
to  be  snatched  from  his  arms  for  ever.  "  Tell  us,"  we  said  to 
Michael,  '^  of  this  death,  and  how  your  brother  withstood  the 
shock  :*'  and  Michael  wrote  to  us  thus  :— 

"His  daughter  was  now  (1835)  in  her  eighth  year,  his  son 
beyond  four.  That  dreadful  and  dangerous  malady,  the  croup, 
attacked  his  boy,  and  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it.  I  have  listened 
to  him  for  hours  of  an  evening,  after  liis  return  home,  describ- 
ing the  noble  qualities,  and  the  affection  of  this  child  to  him. 
I  have  heard  him  tell  how  the  little  fellow  would  come  in  from 
his  play,  steal  gently  to  the  back  of  the  father's  sick  sofa,  and 
press  ms  soft  lips  on  the  hand  that  lay  listlessly  hanging  over. 
The  first  intimation  of  the  child's  presence  would  be  this  affec- 
tionate salutation.  And  when  the  father  turned  his  eyes  to 
greet  the  saluter,  then  there  was  a  spring  into  the  parentis 
arms,  and  a  fond,  lengthened  embrace  between  them.  Other 
and  various  excellencies  he  would  repeat,  when  he  lay  help- 
lessly and  discoursed  of  his  affections.  Immediately  alter  the 
date  of  the  last  letter,  this  attached,  fond  boy  was  taken  from 
him«  He  did  not  write  himself,  his  wife  announced  to  me 
the  fatality. 
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'  January  %7 a,  liiS. 

Dearest  Brother, 

The  first  real  sorrow  I  ever  experienoed  came  on  me  this 
morning.  I  have  lost  my  noble  little  eon ;  noble,  generous, 
and  good-natured  as  if  he  were  grown  np ;  and,  no  doabt,  ijf 
the  Lord  had  spared  him,  be  would  have  done  honor  to  his 
father's  name.  He  is,  I  hope^  this  moment  oommoning  with 
your  sainted  mother. 

I  know  not  what  I  write,  but  I  had  rather  you  should  learn 
this  through  me  than  through  any  other  channel- 
When  1  am  more  composed  I  wiU  tell  you  more  about  him. 
The  event  has  almost  killed  his  father ;  their  affection  for  each 
other  was  unbounded.' '' 

Sesidence  in  Paris,  after  the  death  of  his  boy,  became  pain- 
ful to  him.  His  life  there  had  been  gloomy,  and  he  would 
now  be  at  home,  amidst  old  scenes  and  faces,  "  with  memories 
lK>t  all  sad.''  And  yet  what  were  these  memories  not  all  sad  ? 
The  dream-land  of  those  days  when  he  wandered  with  Anne 
D ;  the  lost  love ;  the  dead  mistress ;  his  own  long  sick- 
ness ;  the  debts  of  the  wild  days ;  a  dead  mother;  a  broken, 
ruined  body ;  fame  dimmed  as  it  shone  most  brightly ;  and 
now  a  forced  return  to  all  these  scenes.  Truly  nught  he  ex- 
claim of  Memory : — 

«  To  me,  she  tells  of  bliss  for  ever  lost; 

Of  fair  occasions^  gone  for  ever  by ; 

Of  bopes  too  fondly  nursed,  too  rudely  crossed ; 

Of  many  a  cause  to  wisb — ^yet  fear  to  die." 

But  to  be  at  home,  to  be  at  Kilkenny,  was  henceforth  his  con- 
stant longing.  There  was  a  beauty  in  the  scenery,  a  balm  in  the 
air«  a  charm  in  the  Nore,  which  no  other  place  on  earth  eoold 
now  supply  to  him;  and  he  thus  wrote  to  Michael,  explaining 
his  wishes  as  to  the  house  he  desired  to  secure  :— 

''Pom,  AprU  SOM,  1836. 
My  dear  Michael, 

"W  hat  I  require  is  this.  I  must  have  a  little  garden,  not 
overlooked,  for  with  eyes  on  me  I  could  not  enjoy  it.  Herein 
paths  to  be,  or  afterwe^s  so  formed  as  to  enable  three  persons 
to  walk  abreast.  If  not  paths,  grass  plats  formed  out  of  its 
beds,  for  with  the  help  of  your  neck  or  arm,  dear  Michad,  I 
want  to  try  and  put  my  limbs  under  me :  this  is  the  reason 
for  my  last,  and  to  you,  perhaps,  strange  request ;  Imt  indeed 
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there  is  i  reasan^  oonneeted  with  my  bodilj  and  mental  state, 
for  all  the  pievions  matters  to  be  sought  for  in  mj  cootemptible 
abode,  and  which  I  have  so  minutely  particularised. 

If  possible,  I  would  wish  my  little  house  to  have  a  sunny 
aspect ;  sun  into  all  possible  windows  every  dav  that  the  glo- 
rious material  god  shines.  I  am  a  shivering  oeing,  and  re- 
quire, and  rejoice  in  his  invigorating  rays  as  does  the  drooping 
sickly  plant. 

If  this  little  house  could  ha  within  view  of  our  Nore  stream, 
along  the  banks  of  which  you  and  I  have  so  often  bounded, 
but  along  which  I  shall  never  bound  again,  it  would  enhance 
my  pleasure. 

I  will  begin  to  go  home  the  10th  of  the  next  month  (May) : 
travelling  is  to  me  a  most  expensive  and  tedious  process. 
£very  league  of  the  road  will  take  a  shackle  off  me.  My  mind 
is  fixed  on  a  little  sunny  nook  in  Kilkenny,  where  I  may  set 
myself  down  and  die  easily,  or  live  a  little  longer  as  happily 
as  I  can."* 

He  was  impatient,  as  we  have  stated,  to  leave  Paris,  and 
commence  his  homeward  journey ;  and  so,  to  use  the  words  of 
Ifrs.  Banim,  he  '' bundled  every  thing,''  and  started  for 
Boulogne.  Even  here,  on  his  journey,  his  invariable  attendant, 
sickness,  pursued  him-^Mrs.  Banim  was  attacked  by  typhus 
fever.    He  thus  announces  his  position  to  Michael : — 

"  Bauloffne-Sur-Mer,  May  iOii,  1836. 
Ify  dear  Michael, 

I  left  Paris  the  10th,  as  T  told  you  I  should  do,  although 
much  weakened  from  a  regimen  to  arrest  throwing  up  blood, 
which  happened  to  me  some  weeks  before.  I  arrived  here  the 
ISth,  and  was  about  to  cross  to  En^nd  the  16th,  when  my 

*  This  description  of  the  homse  in  which  he  would  paw  his  fhtare 
ll£s  is  veij  beaatiful,  and  it  may  interest  some  readers  to  mark  the  simi- 
lari^  between  it  and  that  poet's  home  which  Tennyson  has  so  exquisitely 
desoibed  in  "  The  Gardener's  Daughter**-. — 

**  Kol  wholly  in  the  buy  world,  nor  quite 

Beyond  It,  blooma  the  {^uden  that  I  1ot«» 

News  from  tbe  htimmlng  dty  ociaiei  to  U 

In  sound  of  ftioenl  or  of  xnarriafe  bells; 

And,  sitting  mnfSed  in  dark  leevn,  yon  hear 

Tb»  wind/  clanging  of  the  mioster  clock ; 

Altbongh  between  It  and  the  garden  Ues 

▲  tesgoB  of  grass,  waafa^d  bQf  a  alow  broad  tintiii. 

That,  Btirr'd  with  langmid  poises  of  Um  oar,  ^ 

Waveaan  ICa  laar  Ulns,  and  creepa  en. 

Barge-laden,  to  taraa  arebea  of  a  hridga 

CrowB'd  irtm  tbe  fflUutsr-towers.** 
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poor  Ellen  was  struck  dowu  by  Typhus  PeverT— which  fasten- 
ing on  a  previous  cold,  has  so  in&amed  her  chest  and  side, 
that  I  don't  yet  know  if  she  ifl  to  be  spared  to  me.  At  any 
rate,  do  as  well  m  she  can,  I  must  not  stir  for  a  month  at 
least — God's  will  be  done.  There  is  always  something  to  be 
grateful  for.  Had  Ellen  taken  ill  on  the  road  from  Paris, 
amongst  strangers,  instead  of  here,  surrounded  by  real  affeo* 
tion,  how  much  more  must  I  have  suffered. 

Indeed,  from  men  and  women,  French,  and  English,  and 
Irish,  in  Boulogne,  we  find  nothing  but  great  kindness. 

May  24^. 

I  am  glad  I  did  not  send  this  yesterday ;  Ellen  is  better 
to-day,  and  the  chances  are  all  in  her  favour." 

As  "  Ellen  is  better  to-dav,  and  the  chances  are  all  in  her 
favour/'  and  as  he  is  on  the  road  towards  home,  towards 
Kilkenny,  with  the  garden  not  overlooked,  and  the  flowers, 
and  the  sunshine,  and  the  sparkling,  winding,  shady  Nore, 
and  with  the  soft  warm  wind  of  summer  playing  around  him, 
and  with  kind  English  and  French  friends  smiling  by  him, 
and  helping  him  to  restore  Ellen,  he  mnst  take  up  his  pen, 
and  he  writes,  and  encloses,  in  the  last  quoted  letter  to 
Michael — 

THE  CALL  FROM  HOME. 

From  home,  And  heartb,  and  garden  it  reaonnda, 
From  chamber,  atair,  and  all  the  old  honae  bouids, 
And  from  our  boybood'a  old  play  groonda. 

And  from  mj  natlre  sUes  and  airs,  which  you 
Tell  me  moat  nerve  my  wretched  form  anew, 
Breathing  rorth  hopes  of  life,  alaal  how  few. 

And  from  the  hnmble  chapel  path  we*Te  trod 
So  often  'mora  and  eve,  to  wonhip  God. 
Or  kneel,  boy  penitent*,  beneath  his  roo. 

And  (hmi  its  humble  grave  yard,  where  repose 

Omr  grandaire'a  aahea  and  our  mother's  woes, 

That  saint,  who  sulTered  with  a  smile  to  life's  last  does. 

Brother,  I  come,  you  snmmon  and  I  come; 
From  love  like  yonra  I  never  more  wUl  roam, 
Yours  is  the  caU  from  brother  and  from  home. 

From  the  world's  glare  and  struggle,  loving  some 
And  hating  none ;  to  share  my  mother's  tomb, 
Hoping  to  share  her  bliss,  brother,  I  come. 

In  the  succeeding  parts  of  this  Biography,  we  shall  describe 
Banim  in  his  own  Irish  home ;  somewhat  improved  in  health ; 
writing  and  hoping,  and  his  heart  cheered  by  visits  from  dis- 
tinguished friends;  and,  strangest  of  all  in  Ireland,  recognized 
as  a  man  of  genius,  and  respected,  in  his  native  town,  though 
owing  nothing  to  politics,  and  being  merely  a  sick  man,  who 
was  an  honor  to  his  country^s  literature. 


Art.  IU— SYDNEY  SMITH. 

ji.  Memoir  cf  the  Beverend  Sydney  Smith.  By  his  Daaghteti 
Lady  UoUand.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  Edited 
by  Mrs.  Austin.  2  vols.  London  :  Longman  and  Co.,  1856. 

Men  talk  of  that  fiction  called  history,  and  of  its  twin-sister, 
historical  romance,  as  instructive,  amusing  reading  ;  but,  in 
our  mind,  the  biography  of  distinguished  writers,  particularly 
of  men  who  have  been,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  remarkable 
as  political  writers,  is  infinitely  more  useful  and  interesting; 
and  the  interest  and  usefulness  are  immeasurably  increased 
when,  as  in  the  book  before  us,  the  biography  is  the  work  of 
'wvriters  intimately  acquainted  with  the  every-day  life  of  him 
whose  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  are  recorded. 

We  have  heard,  and  read  it,  objected  to  this  Memoir^  that 
it  deals  only  with  the  private  life  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  that 
his  public  career  receives  little  notice.  To  us,  this  complete 
picture.of  home  life  is  the  best-,  and  chief  attraction.  We 
have  been,  thousands,  in  these  Kingdoms,  and  in  America, 
have  been,  earnest  students  of  Sydney  Smith's  political  and 
literary  writings :  we  have  longed  to  know  how  he  wrote  and  how 
he  lived  :  his  services  to  rational  freedom  and  civil  liberty  are 
to  all  men  known.  He  sprang  into  literary  and  pohtical  life  at 
a  time  which,  as  he  thirty-six  years  afterwards  wrote,  *'  was  an 
awful  period  for  those  who  bad  the  misfortune  to  entertain 
liberal  opinions,  and  who  were  too  honest  to  sell  them  for 
the  ermine  of  the  judge,  or  the  lawn  of  the  prelate  : — a  long 
and  hopeless  career  in  your  profession,  the  chuckling  grin  of 
noodles,  the  sarcastic  leer  of  the  genuine  political  rogue — 
prebendaries,  deans,  and  bishops  made  over  your  head — 
reverend  renegades  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
Church,  for  helping  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant Dissenters,  and  no  more  chance  of  a  Whig  administration 
than  of  a  thaw  in  Zembla — these  were  the  penalties  exacted 
for  liberality  of  opinion  at  that  period ;  and  not  only  was 
there  no  pay,  but  there  were  many  stripes :  the  man  who 
breathed  a  syllable  against  the  senseless  bigotry  of  the  two 
Georges,  or  hinted  at  the  abominable  tyranny  and  persecution 
exercised  upon  Catholic  Ireland,  was  shunned  as  unfit  for  the 
relations  of  social  life.  Not  a  murmur  against  any  abuse  was 
permitted ;  to  s£iy^  a  word  against  the  suitorcide  delays  of 
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the  Court  of  Chancery^  or  the  croel  pamshments  of  the  Game 
Laws,  or  against  any  abuse  vfaich  a  rich  man  inflicted  or  a 
poor  man  suffered,  was  treason  i^inst  the  Pioueiocracy,  and 
was  bitterly  and  steadily  resented/'*  Without  fortune,  with- 
out patronage^  but  with  every  thing  to  hope  from  a  pliant, 
judicious  dedication  of  his  genius  to  the  service  of  the 
Ministry,  in  his  thirty-first  year  he  abandoned  all  avennes  to 
advancement  by  political  prostitution  of  his  intellect,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  we  may  apply  to  him  his 
own  noble  eulogium  upon  the  character  of  ORATi&y. 

Men  such  as  this  require  no  record  of  their  public  lives 
from  the  pen  of  the  biographer.  Do  we  want  a  record  of  bis 
sentiments  upon  the  great  questions  of  his  time, — Catholic 
Emancipation,  the  BaUot,  and  Reform,  we  have  them  perfect 
in  Peter  Plymley's  Letters,  in  the  Speeches  at  Taunton,  and  in 
the  papers  of  TAe  Edinburgh  Beview.  Do  we  require  to  know 
him,  as  he  was  amongst  tne  first  men  of  his  time  in  genius,  so 
he  was  amongst  the  first  of  that  time's  philanthropists, — ^we 
learn  all  in  his  essays  entitled  Prisons,  Cruel  Treatment  of  Un- 
tried Prisoners,  Man  Traps  and  Spring  Guns,  Mad  Quakers^ 
Botany  Bay,  Counsel  for  Prisoners,  Poor  Laws,  Chimney 
Sweepers.  Do  we  desire  a  knowledge  of  his  opinions  upon  the 
great  events  in  our  national  history, — his  papers  on  Charles  Fox, 
on  Fox's  Historical  Work,  on  Captain  Bock,  and  on  America, 
place  these  before  us.  Do  we  wish  to  know  his  detestation  of 
cant  or  fanaticism,  we  have  but  to  read  his  papers  on  Metho- 
dism, and  on  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice ;  and  if 
any  require  to  know  how  truly  and  unchangeably  he  was  the 
defender  of  every  j  ust  right  and  privilege  of  that  church  to  which 
he  was  an  honor,  his  letters  to  ArchdejMX)n  Singleton,  to  Lord 
John  Kussell,  and  his  paper  Persecuting  Bishops,  evince  it  all^ 
in  every  page,  most  nobly.  Had  Sydney  Smith  been  a  rene- 
gade, a  time-server,  a  hanger-on  at  great  men's  levees;  and  had 
he,  after  desecrating  his  genius,  hid  his  head  in  a  mitre,  his 
daughter  and  his  friend  might  now  be  bound  to  write  the 
history  of,  that  is  to  extenuate,  the  unworthy  deeds  of  his 
public  life;  but  having  done  none  of  these  things ;  knowing 
that  his  whole  public  hfe  was  in  his  public  writings,  they  teU 
his  friends,  that  is,  tliey  tell  all  the  world  who  love  him,  and 
goodness  of  heart,  when  gracing  high  qualities  of  mind,  what 

*  SeePreface  to  Works,  page  5,— Ed.  1S31. 
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kind  of  child,  boj,  liQBbarnd,  fitber,  friend  md  priesl^  Sjdnejr 
Smith  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  him  best. 

And  when  one  looks  now  through  the  pages  of  the  book 
before  ns ;  when  one  recalls  all  the  traits  of  Sydney  Smith 
recorded  in  Jetbefs  lAfe\  in  Moore's  maty  \  in  the  late  Lord 
Dadley  and  Ward's  lMier9\  in  Leonard  Uorner*s  Ltfe  of  his 
brother  Prands^  we  all  feel,  that  in  describing  the  character  of 
Francis  Horner^  Sydney  Smith  but  described  bis  own. 

This  Memoir  is  of  very  great  importance  in  correcting 
an  error  into  which  many  persons  have  fallen,  in  estimating 
the  character  of  Sydney.  He  has  been  generally  looked  upon 
as  one  who  existed  only  to  enjoy  himself  in  society,  and  as  a 
charchman  who  cared  nothing  for  his  duties,  save  to  discharge 
them  with  a  regularity  jnst  soffieient  to  enable  him,  with  do- 
cency^  to  receive  the  emoluments  of  his  appointments.  This 
latter  error  the  Memoir  fnlly  corrects ;  but  the  former  opinion  is 
most  curiously  dissipated,  by  a  letter  to  Sir  Gborge  Philips,  and 
eorroborates  an  assertion  in  Moore's  Diary^  that  Sydney  Sinith^s 
natural  disposition  was  grave  and  thoughtful.  Moore  writes, 
under  date  May  ^h,  ISM  :  ''Breakfasted  at  Bogers's: 
Sydney  Smith,  Lord  Oawdor,  0«  Fortescue,  and  Warburton. 
Smith,  full  of  comicality  and  fancy,  kept  us  all  in  roars  of 
laughter.  In  talking  of  the  stories  about  drinkers  catching 
fire,  pursued  the  idea  in  every  possible  shape.  The  inconveni- 
ence of  a  man  coming  too  near  the  candle  when  he  was 
speaking,  'Sir,  your  observation  has  caught  fire.'  Then 
imagined  a  parson  breaking  into  a  blaze  in  the  pulpit;  the 
engines  called  to  put  him  out ;  no  water  to  be  had,  the  man 
at  the  waterworks  being  a  Unitarian  or  an  Atheist.  Said  of 
some  one, '  He  has  no  command  over  his  understanding;  it  is 
ahrays  getlii^  between  his  legs  and  tripping  him  up.'  Left 
Bogers's  with  Smithy  to  go  and  assist  him  in  choosing  a  grand 
piano^fibrte :  found  him  f'ae  I  have  often  done  More  J  change 
st  once  from  the  gay,  uproarious  wag  into  as  solemn,  grave, 
and  austere  a  person  as  any  bench  of  judges  or  bishops  could 
saraly  t  Hie,  I  rather  think,  ie  hie  natural  character*  '* 

Wriring,  on  the  28th  February,  1836,  to  Sir  George  Philips, 
Smith  himself  thus  observes  upon  his  own  character  :•— 

"My  dear  PJuUps,'*— You  say  I  have  many  comic  ideas 


BMk*>^ai*^a*i^rt 


*  See  "  MemoiTs,  Journal-  and  Gorreepondence  of  *1[^homaf  Moore. 
VoL  V.  p.  75. 
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rinng  in  mj  mind;  this  ma;  be  trae^  bat  the  chftmpegne 
bottle  is  no  better  for  boIdiDg  the  oliampegne.  Don't  too 
remember  the  old  story  of  Carlini,  the  French  harlequin  ?  * 
I  doirt  mean  to  say  1  am  prone  to  mehincholy ;  bat  I  ac- 
knowledge  my  weakness  enough  to  confess^  that  I  vant  the 
aid  of  society,  and  dislike  a  solitary  life/'t 

The  volumes  before  us  are  the  work  of  Sydney  Smith's 
daughter,  Lady  Holland,  wife  of  the  well  known  physician. 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  author  of  the  interesting  bookj  Medical 
Not €9  and  KrperieneeM;  and  of  Mrs.  Sarah  A.ustiu^  the  writer 
of  some  most  admirable  works,  and  translator  of  Ranke'a 
History  of  the  Popes  <f  Home, — the  lady  whom  Macaulay  lias 
so  justly  lauded  in  lus  famous  essay.  The  work  is  formed  upon 
the  plan  adopted  by  liord  Cockburn  in  his  biography  of 
Jeffrey,  the  first  volume  containing  the  memoir}  and  second 
volume  consisting  of  a  selection  from  the  letters  of  the  subject ; 
a  change  from  tiie  plan  introduced  by  Mason  in  his  L^e  of 
Gray,  and  which  we  do  not  consider^  in  most  cas^  an  imr 
provement 

That  his  daughter  and  a  female  friend  should  write  the 
memoir  of  Sydney  Smith  is,  in  our  opinion,  natural.  No 
history,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  of  his  public  life 
was  necessary ;  and  of  bis  private  hfe  none  could  write,  so 
truly  and  so  graceful,  as  two  women  whose  association  he  had 
enjoyed.  All  bis  life  long  he  had  cherished  and  sought  for 
female  society.  A  mind  like  bis,  playful  and  brilliant,  yet 
strong  and  vehement,  when  the  exertion  of  those  sterner 
qualities  was  needed,  finds  in  the  gentle  intercourse  of 
thoughtful  women,  who  are  not,  in  the  faintest  tinge,  "  blue," 
a  charm  and  a  solace  such  as  men  of  deeper  enei^  of  charac- 
ter, but  of  lesser  fancy,  can  hardly  appreciate*  For  ourselves, 
we  beheve  that  if  this  memoir  were  the  work  of  a  man,  its  charm 
would  be  in  a  great  degree  diminished.  We  might  possibly 
hear  more  of  poUtics  and  of  divinity,  but  we  should  certainly 


*  This  refers  to  Carlini,  the  drollest  Bnffoon  ever  known  on  the  Itatian 
utage  at  Paris.  He  eomplaioed  to  a  celebrmtad  Fteoch  phytieiaa  of  io- 
tense  melancholy ;  and  the  doctor  ordering  him  to  frequent  the  theatres, 
particularly  the  Italian  theatre,  said,  *'If  Carlinidoes  not  dispel  your 
gloom  yonr  case  must  he  desperate ! "  "  Alas,"  reptied  the  patient,  *«'I  am 
Carlini«  and  whilst  I  make  all  Paris  langb,  I  am  myself  actoaUy  dying 
with  chagrin  and  melancholy.'* 

t  See  •  •  Memoir."  Vol.  H.  p.  388. 
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kiK>w  less,  far  less,  of  Fostoti  and  of  Combe  Florej.  And,  after 
all,  what  public  life  have  literary  politicians  ?  That  Sydney 
Smith  thoQght  little  of  his  pubhc  career,  is  evidenced  by  a 
letter  which  he  addressed,  in  the  year  1844,  to  M.  Eagene 
Bobin,  in  which  he  observes : — "  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak 
much  of  self,  and  I  have  little  or  nothing  to  tell  which  has 
not  been  told  before  in  my  preface.  I  am  seventy-four  years 
of  age ;  and  being  a  Canon  of  St.  PauFs  in  London,  and  a 
rector  of  a  parish  in  the  country,  my  time  is  divided  equally 
between  town  and  country.  I  am  living  amongst  the  be^t 
society  in  the  metropolis,  and  at  ease  in  my  circumstancev«$ ; 
in  tolerable  health,  a  mild  Whig,  a  tolerating  Churchman, 
and  much  given  to  talkiilg,  laughing,  and  noise.  I  dine  with 
the  rich  in  London,^  and  physic  the  poor  in  the  country ;  pass- 
ing from  the  sauces  of  Dives  to  the  sores  of  Lazarus.  I  am, 
upon  the  whole,  a  happy  man ;  have  found  the  world  an 
entertaining  world,  and  am  thankful  to  Providence  for  the 
part  allotted  to  me  in  it.'^* 

So  much  for  his  own  views  of  his  life ;  and  herein,  in  this 
playful,  half  Epicurean,  tone,  lies  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
interest  of  these  volumes.  We  might  know  Sydney  Smith  as 
a  patriot,  as  a  politician,  as  a  reviewer,  or  as  a  wit,  but  not 
knowing  him  as  a  man,  as  a  man  in  his  home  life,  we  know 
bim  not  at  all.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  welcome  this  book, 
given  to  the  world  by  two  women,  each  of  whom  is  eminently 
suited  to  discharge  her  peculiar  part,  with  justice  to  her  sub- 
ject, and  with  entertainment  to  the  reader. 

The  prefaces  to  these  volumes  are  not  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  their  contents :  the  daughter  writes,  that  some  memo- 
rial of  her  father,  from  those  who  knew  him,  may  record  his 
struggles,  his  temptations,  his  honesty,  and  his  patriotism  :  the 
friend  edits,  that  the  world  may  know  this  man's  mind,  as  his 
letters  display  it ;  and  thus  both  child  and  friend  prove  the  truth 
of  his  own  declaration,  ''  I  printed  my  reviews  to  show,  if  I 
could,  that  I  had  not  passed  my  life  merely  in  making  jokes,  but 
had  made  use  of  what  little  powers  of  pleasantry  I  might  be 
endowed  with,  to  discountenance  bad,  and  to  encourage  liberal 
and  wise  principle."t 

In  the  year  1771,  an  odd,  inquisitive,  sagacious  man,  named 

•  Sec  "  Memoir,'*  Vol.  IL,  p.  531. 
t  See  Vol.  II.,  p.  428, 
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Robert  Smith,  resided  at  Woodford,  in  Essex.  He  had,  some 
years  before  this  period,  married  a  Miss  Olier,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  a  French  emigrant,  from  Languedoc,  driven  over  to 
England  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  this  emi- 
grant married  a  Miss  Barton,  a  collateral  descendant  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  through  his  mother's  second  marriage.  Mr.  Smith 
was,  as  we  have  stated,  married  to  Miss  Olier,  but  they  parted 
at  the  church  door,  he  sailed  for  America,  she  went  home 
with  her  mother,  with  whom  she  remained  until  her  husband's 
return  from  his  wanderings.  He  was  possessed  of  some  money, 
which  he  diminished  by  roaming  over  the  world  for  many 
years,  and  '*  by  buying,  altering,  spoiling,  and  then  selling 
about  nineteen  different  places  in  England,  till,  in  his  old  age, 
he  at  last  settled  at  Bishop's  Lydiard,  in  Somersetshire,  where 
he  died." 

Mrs.  Smith  was  a  woman  of  noble  mind  and  countenance, 
and  reared  her  children  in  all  the  love  and  respect  which  these 
qualities  command ;  even  about  her  correspondence  there  was 
80  great  a  charm,  that  whenever  Sydney,  or  his  brother  Cour- 
tenay,  received  a  letter  from  her,  during  the  schoolboy  days  at 
Winchester,  their  young  companions  would  gather  round  them 
and  request  to  hear  it  read  aloud.  She  died  about  the  year  1805. 

Sydney  Smith  was  born  at  Woodford,  in  the  year  1771,  the 
second  of  four  brothers  and  one  sister.  These  were  four  odd, 
impulsive  boys.  They  neglected  play ;  gave  every  hour  of 
leisure  to  study,  often  lying  on  the  floor  stretched  over  their 
books,  discussing  all  the  subjects  arising,  those  often  above 
their  years,  "  with  a  warmth  and  fierceness  as  if  life  and  death 
hung  upon  the  issue,"  and  the  result  was,  as  Sydney  Smith 
used  to  say,  ''to  make  us  the  most  intolerable  and  overbearing 
set  of  boys  that  can  well  be  imagined,  till  later  in  life  we  found 
our  level  in  the  world.'' 

Robert  and  Cecil,  the  eldest  and  third  sons,  were  sent  to 
Eton,  where  Robert,  called  by  his  schoolfellows  Bobus,  being 
then  only  eighteen,  distinguished  himself  much,  and  with 
Canning,  Frere,  and  John  Smith,  writing  Tie  Microco^m^ 
He  went  from  Eton  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  considerable  reputation,  and  was  considered  an  admir- 
able composer  of  Latin  verse ;  he  went  out  to  India  in  1 804 
as  Advocate-General  of  Bengal,  and  according  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  "  his  fame  amongst  the  natives  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  pundit  since  the  days  of  Menu."     He  returned  to 
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£uglaiid  ill  1812,  and  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament.  He  was 
not  distinguished  in  the  House,  but  his  ability  was  consider- 
able. Canning  used  to  say  ''  Bobus's  language  is  the  essence 
of  English."  He  loved  Sydney  sincerely,  allowed  him  one 
liundred  pounds  per  annum  for  many  years,  gave  him  £500, 
and  contributed  towards  the  support  of  his  son  at  College. 
One  of  Sydney's  first  acts  as  a  clergyman,  was  tlie  performance 
of  the  ceremony  of  the  marriage  of  fiobert  with  Miss  Vernon, 
aunt  to  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  He  stood  by 
Sydney's  death-bed,  and  his  own  death  took  place  one  fort- 
night later,  and  thus  a  hope,  expressed  by  the  former  in  1813, 
-was  fulfilled — 

*'  Dear  Bobus, 

Pray  take  care  of  yourself.  We  shall  both  be  a  brown 
infragrant  powder  in  thirty  or  forty  years.  Let  us  contrive  to 
last  out  for  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  time.  Weary  will 
the  latter  half  of  my  pilgrimage  be,  if  you  leave  me  in  the 
lurch.'' 

Sydney  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  to  a  school  at 
Southampton  kept  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Marsh,  and  was  thence, 
with  liis  younger  brother  Courtenay,  removed  to  Winchester. 
His  life  here  was  a  hard  one,  but  yet  he  and  his  brother  so 
much  distinguished  themselves,  that  a  round*robin  was  signed 
by  their  schoolfellows  and  presented  to  Dr.  Warton,  the  Head 
Master  or  Warden  of  Winchester,  '^  refusing  to  try  for  the 
College  prizes  if  the  Smiths  were  allowed  to  contend  for  them 
any  more,  as  they  always  gained  them."  Eeferring  to  this 
period,  Sydney  used  to  say — "  I  believe,  whilst  a  boy  at  school, 
I  made  above  ten  thousand  Latin  verses,  and  no  man  iu  his 
senses  would  dream  in  after-life  of  ever  making  another.  So 
much  for  life  and  time  wasted."  Possibly  the  whole  spirit  of 
wisdom,  pervading  his  admirable  paper.  Too  Much  Latin  and 
Greek*,  has  its  inspiration  from  his  recollection  of  this  time 
cast  away. 

He  left  Winchester  as  Captain,  for  New  College, 
Oxford,  entitled  to  a  Scholarship,  and  afterwards  to  a  Fellow- 
abip.  He  was  too  poor  and  too  proud  to  mix  much  in  College 
society.  He  was  sent,  by  his  father,  in  the  interval  between 
obtaining  his  Scholarship  and  his  Fellowship,  to  Mont  Villiers, 

•  See  ••  Worka,"  Ed.  1851.  p.  162. 
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in  NoHDandy^  for  the  purpose  of  acqoiriiig  a  knowledge  of 
French,  which  he  always  afterwards  spoke  with  fluency.  He 
resided  six  months  in  France,  but  owing  to  the  fierceness  of 
the  then  raging  Be?olution,  it  was  considered  advisable  for 
his  safety  that  he  should  join  one  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs  of 
the  town,  and  he  was  accordingly  entered  as  ''Le  Citoyen 
Smit,  Membre  Affili^  au  Club  des  Jacobins  de  Mont  Yilliers." 

Of  his  career  in  Collie  little  is  told;  he  obtained  his 
Fellowship  as  early  as  possible,  and,  from  the  time  of  its  attain* 
meut,  bis  father  never  gave  him  one  farthing,  but  left  him  to 
support  himself  as  best  as  he  could  upon  the  income  of  bis 
Fellowship,  about  £100  per  annum.  Ue,  however,  not  alone 
kept  out  uf  debt,  but  bound  himself  to  pay  £30,  a  debt  which 
his  brother  Courtenay  had  contracted  whilst  at  Winchester, 
and  which,  on  leaving  for  India,  he  feared  to  declare  to  his 
father.  Courtenay  became  Supreme  Judge  of  the  Adawlut 
Court,  acquired  reputation  as  a  judge  ana  Oriental  scholar, 
returned  in  old  age  to  England,  and  dying  intestate  about  the 
year  1842,  Sydney  became  possessed  of  one  third  of  his 
fortune. 

On  leaving  College,  Sydney  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  Bar 
as  his  profession,  but  his  father  having  educated  Sobert  to 
the  law,  and  having  sent  Courtenay  and  Cecil  to  India,  had 
first  resolved  to  send  Sydney  as  a  supercargo  to  China,  but 
now  pressed  him  to  enter  the  Church  :  he  agreed,  and  as  he 
tells  us,  '^  When  first  I  went  into  the  Church,  I  had  a  curacy 
in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain.''  He  lived  in  a  village  consist- 
ing of  a  few  scattered  cottages :  once  a  week  a  butcher's  cart 
came  over  from  Salisbury ;  then  only  could  meat  be  obtained, 
and  he  often  dined  on  a  mess  of  potetoes  sprinkled  with  ket- 
chup. He  was  too  poor  to  buy  books,  and  he  was  thus  forced 
to  cultivate  the  society  of  the  squire,  Mr.  Beach,  who^ 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  invited  the  curate  to 
dine  with  him  every  Sunday;  after  the  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Beach  requested  him  to  resign  the  curacy,  and  to  accompany 
his  eldest  son  to  the  University  of  Weimar,  in  Saxony.  They 
set  out  for  Germany,  but  that  country  being  disturbed  by  war, 
"  in  stress  of  polities''  they  "  put  into  Edinburgh,"  where  thqr 
remained  five  years. 

When  Sydney  Smith  and  his  pupil  entered  Edinburgh,  in 
the  year  1797,  it  numbered  amongst  its  inhabitants  men  whose 
names  have  since  then  become  famous  through  the  world. 
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He  became  intimate  with  all^  and  amongst  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  associates  were  Horner,  Playfair,  Scott,  Dugald  Stewart, 
John  Allen,  Brown,  Leyden,  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  Lord 
"Woodhouselee,  Alison,  Sir  James  Hall,  but,  as  he  himself 
states — "  Among  the  first  persons  with  whom  I  became  ac- 
quainted were,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Murray,  and  Lord  Brough- 
am ;  all  of  these  maintaining  opinions  upon  political  subjects 
a  little  too  liberal  for  the  dynasty  of  Dundas,  then  exercising 
supreme  power  over  the  northern  division  of  the  island.'* 

After  residing  two  years  in  Edinburgh  he  returned  to 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  Miss  Pybus,  a  friend  and 
schoolfellow  of  his  sister  Maria.  The  union  was  approved  by 
the  lady's  mother,  but  was  opposed  by  her  brother,  Mr. 
Charles  Pybus,  who  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
under  Pitt. 

The  lady  had  but  a  very  small  fortune,  and  a  pearl  necklace, 
which  was  sold  for  £500,  to  enable  the  young  couple  to  buy 
linen  and  other  necessary  articles ;  Sydney's  whole  resources 
cxmsisting  of  his  intellect,  ''  and  six  small  silver  tea  spoons 
which,  from  much  wear,  had  become  the  ghosts  of  their 
fonner  selves.''  Mr.  Beach  presented  liim,  upon  his  marriage, 
with  £1000,  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation  of  the  care  bestowed 
upon  his  eldest  son,  and  at  the  same  time  requested  him  to 
take  charge  of  his  second  son,  with  whom  was  entrusted  to 
bis  care,  by  his  guardians,  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Ellon  Castle.  For 
the  care  of  each  of  those  young  men  he  received  £400,  the 
highest  sum  which  had  then  been  given  to  any  but  Dugald 
Stewart :  the  pupils  are  still  living,  and  continued  to  retain 
for  him,  to  his  death,  feelings  of  deep  and  warm  affection. 

During  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  he  occasionally  preached 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  then  served  by  Bishop  Sandford ; 
be  attended  the  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  of  Dugald 
Stewart  and  of  his  successor.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown ;  he  also 
attended,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Oxford,  the  lectures  on 
Medicine  and  Anatomy ;  indeed  so  attentive  had  he  bee;n  to 
these  latter  studies  in  Oxford,  that  the  professor.  Sir  Christo* 
pher  Pegge,  wished  him  to  become  a  physician.  Feeling  the 
vaat  extent  of  usefulness  which  a  knowledge  of  medicine 
throws  open  to  a  clergyman,  he  pursued  the  study  so  far  in 
Edinburgh  as  to  attend  the  Clinical  Lectures  of  Dr.  Gregory, 
and  many  instances  are  related  of  his  skilfull  application  in 
after  life  of  the  information  thus  acquired. 
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It  is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  to  the  establishment  of  lie 
Edinburgh  Review ;  it  has  been  told  so  graphically  by  Sydney 
Smith,  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  that  Lady  Holland  extracts 
it,  and  whatever  he  has  not  told,  is  fully  detailed  in  Lord 
Cockburn's  Jeffrei/'a  Life  and  Correspondence.* 

Having,  in  1803,  completed  the  education  of  his  two  papils, 
he  was  induced  by  Mrs.  Smith,  who  rated  his  ability  highly, 
to  remove  to  London,  as  affording  a  more  extended  sphere  for 
tlie  development  of  his  genius.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1804,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Doughty-street,  Russell- 
square,  and  there  amidst  the  lawyers,  he  soon  became  intimate 
with  Romilly,  Scarlett,  and  Mackintosh;  to  those  may  be 
added.  Dr.  Marcet,  Dumont,  Whishaw,  Lord  Dudley  and 
Ward,  Sharp,  Samuel  Rogers,  and  Luttrell. 

His  first  sermon  preached  in  London,  was  that  called,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Sermons,  "  On  Invasion,"  and  was 
delivered  before  a  large  body  of  Volunteers  in  the  summer  of 
1804 ;  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he  preached  in  aid  of  the 
poor  Swiss.  About  this  period  he  obtained,  through  Sir 
Thomas  Barnard,  the  preachership  of  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
and  although  worth  but  £50  a  year,  the  office  was  gladly 
accepted.  He  endeavoured,  at  the  same  period,  to  obtain 
other  employment  in  his  profession ;  for  a  time  all  his  efforts 

*  Lady  Holland,  at  page  426  of  the  '*  Memoir,"  gives  the  followiog 
list  of  Sjdnej  Smithes  articles  in  *•  The  Edinbiugh  Review"  i — 
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were  vain,  but  after  some  delay  he  was  requested  to  act  as 
mornifig  preacher  at  the  Berkeley  Chapel,  ia  Joha-street, 
Berkeley  Square.  The  chapel  had  been  long  deserted;  its 
proprietor,  Mr.  Bowerbank,  had  been  for  some  time  anxious 
to  sell  it,  but  in  a  few  weeks  after  Sydney  Smith  became  the 
preacher,  not  a  seat  was  to  be  had, — ladies  and  gentlemen 
oeing  frequently  forced  to  stand  in  the  aisles  throughout  the 
service  ;  and  so  it  continued  until  Sydney  left  London  in  the 
year  1809.  Dagald  Stewart,  Homer,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  all  expressed  their  admiration  of  his  powers  as  a 
preacher ;  and  for  our  own  part,  we  feel  bound  to  state  that 
no  Christian,  be  his  creed  what  it  may,  can  read  Sydney 
Smith's  sermons  without  improvement — and  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  they  are  all  directed  to  subjects  on  which  all 
agree.  In  addition  to  the  fame  which  these  sermons  gained 
for  him,  he  had  the  higher  happiness  of  receiving  letters  in- 
forming him  of  the  gratitude  of  the  writers,  and  assuring  him 
that  his  sermons  had  checked  them  in  courses  of  vice. 

About  this  period,  by  the  proposal  of  Sir  Thomas  Barnard, 
he  delivered  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  at  the 
Eoyal  Institution.  These  were  most  successful;  all  parts  of 
the  Lecture-room  were  crowded,  and  even  the  lobbies  and 
doors  were  occupied,  and  only  those  who  came  an  hour  before 
the  opening  could  obtain  seats.  The  next  season  galleries  were 
erected  :  he  continued  to  lecture  during  the  tliree  consecutive 
years.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  talked  of  the  lectures,  and  referred 
with  admiration  to  them  ;  and  Horner  and  Jefirey  have  like- 
wise borne  testimony  to  their  ability.  However,  if  we  judge 
these  lectures  merely  as  discourses  on  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
not  as  Sj/dney  Smith's  discourses,  our  admiration  is  lessened, 
and  we  must  attribute  much  of  their  success  to  his  delivery, 
and  to  the  quaUties  indicated  by  Horner,  when  he  wrote  of 
these  lectures,  "  who  could  make  such  a  mixture  of  odd 
paradox,  quaint  fun,  manly  sense,  liberal  opinions,  and  striking 
language  P'  Indeed  the  reason  why  the  lectures  succeeded  is 
well  shown  in  the  tenth  of  the  series,  and  it  proves  the  couplet 
of  Pope  there  quoted — 

"  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest, 

Oft  thought  before,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest." 

After  the  first  of  the  series  of  Lectures,  he  was  allowed  to 
name  his  own  terms,  and,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  entire 
course,  he  furnished  his  bouse  in  Orchard-street. 
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And  yet^  whilst  all  the  world  of  London  was  gathering  to 
hear  these  sermons  and  lectores,  he  thus  writes  to  Jeffrey  of 
the  former : — "  You  talked  of  reviewing  ray  sermons,  now  pub- 
lished :  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  to  lay  aside  the  idea ;  I 
know  very  well  my  sermons  are  quite  insignificant/'*  And 
thus  he  writes  of  the  latter — "  My  lectures  are  just  now  at 
such  an  absurd  pitch  of  celebrity,  that  I  must  lose  a  good  deal 
of  reputation  before  the  public  settles  into  a  just  equilibrium 
respecting  them.  I  am  most  heartily  ashamed  of  my  own 
fame,  because  I  am  conscious  I  do  not  deserve  it,  and  tliat 
the  moment  men  of  sense  are  provoked  by  the  clamour  to 
look  into  my  claims,  it  will  be  at  an  end/'t  And  in  1843, 
writing  to  Dr.  Whewell,  he  observes : — "  My  lectures  are 
gone  to  the  dogs,  and  are  utterly  forgotten.  I  knew  nothing 
of  moral  philosophy,  but  I  was  thoroughly  aware  that  I  wanted 
£200  to  furnish  my  house.  The  success,  however,  was  prodi- 
gious ;  all  Albemarle-street  blocked  up  with  carriages,  and 
such  an  uproar  as  I  never  remember  to  have  been  excited  by 
any  other  literary  imposture.  Every  week  I  had  a  new  theory 
about  conception  and  perception ;  and  supported  by  a  natural 
manner,  a  torrent  of  words,  and  an  impudence  scarcely 
credible  in  this  prudent  age.  Still,  in  justice  to  myself,  I 
must  say  there  were  some  good  things  in  them.  But  good 
and  bad  are  all  gone.  By  '  moral  philosophy'  you  mean,  as 
they  mean  at  Edinburgh,  mental  philosophy ;  i.  e.  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  and  the  effects  which  our  reasoning  powers  and 
our  passions  produce  upon  the  actions  of  our  lives,  j: 

His  life  in  London  at  this  period  was  happy  as  health,  a 
good,  honest  heart,  and  true  friends  could  make  it.  Supper 
parties  were  held  once  a  week  at  his  house,  a  general  invitation 
being  given  to  twenty  or  thirty  friends,  who  came  as  they 
pleased,  and  the  society  was  varied  by  chance  invited  guests; 
but  no  display,  save  that  of  priceless  wit,  was  made  at  these 
gatherings. 

In  the  year  1806,  the  Whigs  were  for  a  short  period  in 
office.  Sydney  had  become  a  welcome  guest  at  Holland 
House,  and  with  the  first  ray  of  the  Whig  sunshine  he,  having, 
as  he  said,  "  lived  so  long  on  the  north  side  of  the  vvall,"  hoped 


•  See  •*  Memoir/'  Vol.  H.,  p.  50 

t  See  "  Memoir/'  Vol.  11 ,  p.  16. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  487. 
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ihat  some  position  of  asefulness  in  the  Church  would  now  be 
offered  to  him,  and  through  the  exertions  of  Lord  Holland, 
he  obtained,  from  the  Chancellor,  Erskine,  the  living  of  Fos- 
ton-le-Clay,  in  Yorkshire.  No  clergyman  had  resided  at 
Foston  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and  the  house  was 
dilapidated  in  the  extreme,  and  the  glebe  land  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  stiffest  clay,  adjoining  a 
remote  village.  He  did  not  intend  to  reside  in  the  parish, 
but,  as  Percival's  Besidenoe  Bill  was  passed  in  the  year  1808, 
he  was  compelled  not  alone  to  reside  in  his  parish,  but  actually 
to  build  a  parsonage — truly  may  it  be  said  that  the  Besidence 
Bill  was  "  the  most  just  in  its  intentions,  and  the  most  unjust 
in  its  effects." 

Having  work  to  do  he  did  it  He  took  lodgings  at  Hes- 
lington ;  he  began  to  build  his  parsonage ;  he  learned  to  take 
an  interest  in  country  affairs.     iLady  Holland  writes :— - 

*'  He  used  to  dig  vigorously  an  hour  or  two  each  dav  in  bis  garden, 
as  he  said, '  to  avoid  sudden  death,'  fbr  he  was  even  tlien  inclined  to 
embaapoitU,  and  perhaps,  as  a  young  man,  mav  have  been  considered 
somewhat  clumsy  in  figure  (though  I  never  tnought  so),  for  I  have 
often  heard  from  my  father  that  a  college  friend  used  to  say  to  him, 
*  Sydney,  your  sense,  wit,  and  clumsiness,  always  gives  me  the  idea 
of  an  Athenian  carter.*  He  spent  much  time  in  reading  and  com- 
position ;  his  activity  was  unceasing ;  I  hardly  remember  seeing  him 
uDoccnpied,  but  when  engaged  in  conversation.  He  never  considered 
his  education  as  finished  ;  he  had  always  some  object  in  hand  to  in- 
vestigate. He  read  with  great  rapidity.  I  think  it  was  said  of 
Johnson,  'Look  at  Johnson,  tearing  out  the  bowels  of  his  book.* 
It  might  be  said  of  my  father,  that  he  was  running  off  with  their 
contents,  for  he  galloped  through  the  pages  so  rapidly,  that  we  often 
laughed  at  him  when  he  shut  up  a  thick  quarto  as  his  morning's 
work,  and  said  he  meant  he  had  looked  at  it^  not  read  it.  '  Cross- 
examine  me,  then,*  said  he  ;  and  we  generally  found  he  knew  all  that 
was  worth  knowing  in  it ;  though  I  do  not  think  he  had  a  very  re- 
tentive memory.  The  same  peculiarity  characterized  his  composi- 
tions  ; — ^when  he  had  any  subject  in  hand,  he  was  indefatigable  in 
reading,  searching,  inquiring,  seeking  every  source  of  information, 
and  discussing  it  with  any  man  of  sense  or  cultivation  who  crossed 
his  path.  But  having  once  mastered  it,  he  would  sit  down,  and  you 
might  see  him  committing  his  ideas  to  paper  with  the  same  rapidity 
that  they  flowed  out  in  his  conversation, — no  hesitation,  no  erasions, 
no  stoppinff'  to  consider  and  round  his  periods,  no  writing  for  effect, 
but  a  pouring  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  mind  and  feehngs,  for  he 
was  heart  and  socd  in  whatever  he  undertook.  One  could  see  by  his 
countenance  how  much  he  was  interested  or  amused  as  fresh  images 
came  clustering  round  his  pen  ;  he  hardly  ever  altered  or  corrected 
what  he  had  written  (as  I  find  by  many  manuscripts  I  have  of  his)  ; 
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indeedf  he  ivas  so  impatient  of  this,  that  he  could  hardly  bear  the 
trouble  of  even  looking  over  what  he  had  written,  but  would  not 
unfrequently  throw  the  manuscript  down  on  the  table  as  soon  as 
finished,  and  say,  '  There,  it  is  done ;  now^  Kate,  do  look  over  it, 
and  put  in  dots  to  the  t's  and  strokes  to  the  t's*— and  he  would  sallj 
forth  to  his  morning's  walk. 

After  his  evening  walk  he  would  sit  down  to  his  singular  writing 
establishment,  which  I  shall  describe  hereafter,  placed  by  the  servant 
always  in  the  same  place  ;  and  here,  after  looking  through  business 

Eapers  and  bills  with  as  much  plodding  method  as  an  attorney's  clerk, 
e  would  suddenly  push  them  all  aside,  and^  as  if  to  refresh  his 
mind,  take  up  his  pen.  His  power  of  abstraction  was  so  great  that 
he  would  begin  to  compose,  with  as  much  rapidity  and  ease  as  ano- 
ther man  would  write  a  letter,  those  essays  which  are  before  the 
world,  or  some  of  those  sermons  of  which  my  mother  has  given  a 
few  to  the  public  since  his  death  ;  often  reading  what  he  had  written, 
listening  to  our  criticisms  (as  Moli^re  did  to  his  old  woman),  and 
this  in  the  midst  of  all  the  conversation  and  interruptions  of  a  family 
party,  with  talking  or  music  going  on." 

He  was  a  constant  student  too,  and  in  kindness  to  the  poor 
and  in  never-tiring  love  of  children,  he  was  a  true  brother- 
parson  of  Doctor  Primrose. 

He  was  not  alone  in  his  Yorkshire  exile.  Many  friends 
visited  him,  and  his  time  was  all  employed  in  the  duties  of  his 
parish,  in  literary  composition,  or  in  the  interchange  of 
kindnesses.  This  life  continued  for  three  years,  and  thus  he 
describes  the  events  of  the  period  : — 

"  A  diner-out,  a  wit,  and  a  popular  preacher,  I  was  suddenly 
caueht  up  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  transported  to  my  li\iog 
in  Yorkshire,  where  there  had  not  been  a  resident  clergyman  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Fresh  from  London,  not  knowing  a  turnip 
from  a  carrot,  I  was  compelled  to  farm  three  hundred  acres,  and 
without  capital  to  build  a  parsonage-house. 

I  asked  and  obtained  three  years*  leave  from  the  Archbishop,  io 
order  to  effect  an  exchange,  if  possible ;  and  fixed  myself  meantime 
at  a  small  village  two  miles  from  York,  in  which  was  a  fine  old  bouse 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  resided  the  last  of  the  squires, 
with  his  lady,  who  looked  as  if  she  had  walked  straight  out  of  th« 
Ark,  or  had  been  the  wife  of  Enoch.  He  was  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  Trullihers  of  old  ;  he  smoked,  hunted,  drank  beer  at  bis  door 
with  his  grooms  and  dogs,  and  spelt  over  the  county  paper  on 
Sundays. 

At  first,  he  heard  I  was  a  Jacobin  and  a  dangerous  fellow,  and 
turned  aside  as  I  passed :  but  at  length,  when  he  found  the  peace  of 
the  village  undisturbed,  harvests  much  as  usual,  Juno  and  Footo 
uninjured,  he  first  bowed,  then  called,  and  at  last  reached  soch  a 
pitch  of  confidence  that  he  used  to  bring  the  papers,  that  I  migl^^ 
explain  the  difiicuJt  words  to  him  ;  actually  discovered  that  I  i^ 
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made  a  joke»  laughed  till  I  thought  be  would  have  died  of  conval« 
rions,  and  ended  oy  inviting  me  to  see  hia  doga. 

All  my  efforts  for  an  exchange  having  failed,  I  asked  and  obtained 
from  my  friend  the  Archbishop  another  year  to  build  in.  And  I 
then  set  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  good  earnest ;  sent  for  an  ar» 
chitect ;  he  produced  plans  which  would  have  ruined  me.  I  made 
him  my  bow :  '  You  build  for  glory,  Sir ;  I,  for  use.'  I  returned 
him  his  plans,  with  five-and-twenty  pounds^  and  sat  down  in  my 
thinking-chair,  and  in  a  few  hours  Mrs.  Sydney  and  I  concocted  a 
plan  which  has  produced  what  I  call  the  model  of  parson^;e-house8. 
I  then  took  to  horse  to  provide  bricks  and  timber ;  was  advised 
to  make  my  own  bricks,  of  my  own  clay  }  of  course*  when  the  kiln 
was  opened,  all  bad  ;  mounted  my  horse  i^ain,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  had  bought  thousands  of  bricks  and  tons  of  timber.  Waa 
advised  by  neighbouring  gentlemen  to  employ  oxen :  bought  four, — 
Tug  and  Lug,  Hawl  and  Crawl ;  but  Tug  and  Lug  took  to  fainting, 
and  required  buckets  of  sal-volatile,  and  Hawl  and  Crawl  to  he 
down  in  the  mud.  So  I  did  as  I  ought  to  have  done  at  first, — took 
the  advice  of  the  farmer  instead  of  the  gentleman ;  sold  my  oxen, 
bought  a  team  of  horses,  and  at  last,  in  spite  of  a  frost  which  de- 
laved  me  six  weeks,  in  spite  of  walls  running  down  with  wet,  in  spite 
of  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  friends  who  predicted  our  death, 
in  spite  of  aa  infant  of  six  months  old,  who  had  never  been  out  of 
the  house,  I  landed  my  family  in  my  new  hoose  nine  months  after 
laying  the  first  stone,  on  the  20th  of  March ;  and  performed  my 
promise  to  the  letter  to  the  Archbishop,  by  issuing  forth  at  midnight 
with  a  lanthom  to  meet  the  last  cart,  with  the  cook  and  the  cat, 
which  had  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  fairly  established  them  before  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  in  the  new  parsonage  house  ; — a  feat,  taking  ignor- 
ance, inexperience,  and  poverty  into  consideration,  requiring,  I 
assure  you,  no  small  degree  of  energy. 

It  made  me  a  very  poor  man  for  many  years,  but  I  never  repented 
it.  I  turned  schoolmaster,  to  educate  my  son,  as  I  could  not  afford 
to  send  him  to  school.  Mrs.  Sydney  turned  schoolmistress,  to 
educate  my  girls,  as  I  could  not  afford  a  governess.  I  turned 
farmer,  as  I  could  not  let  my  land.  A  man-servant  was  too  expen- 
sive ;  so  I  caught  up  a  little  garden-girl,  made  like  a  milestone, 
christened  her^unch,  put  a  napkin  in  her  hand,  and  made  her  my 
butler.  The  girls  taught  her  to  read,  Mrs.  Sydney  to  wait,  and  I 
undertook  her  morals ;  Bunch  became  the  best  butler  in  the  county. 
I  had  little  furniture,  so  I  bought  a  cart-load  of  deals  ;  took  a 
carpenter  (who  came  to  me  for  parish  relief,  called  Jack  Robinson) 
with  a  face  like  a  fuU-moon,  into  my  service ;  established  him  in  a 
bam,  and  said, '  Jack,  furnish  my  house.'    You  see  the  result ! 

At  last  it  was  suggested  that  a  carriage  was  much  wanted  in  the 
establishment ;  after  diligent  search,  I  discovered,  in  the  back  set* 
tlements  of  a  York  coachmaker,  an  ancient  green  chariot,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  earliest  invention  of  the  kind.  I  brought  it  home 
in  triumph  to  my  admiring  family.  Being  somewhat  dilapidated* 
the  vill^  tailor  lined  it,  the  village  blacksmith  repaired  it ;  nay, 
(but  for  Mrs.  Sydney's  esmest  entreaties,)  we  believe  the  village 
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painter  would  have  ex«roi^d  'hi^  genius  upon  the  eit«rior ;  it  es- 
caped this  danger  however^  and  th«  resnit  was  wonderful.  Eaeh 
year  added  to  its  charms :  it  grew  younger  and  younger ;  a  new 
wheel,  a  new  spring ;  I  christened  it  the  Immortal ;  it  was  known 
all  over  the  neighbonrhood ;  the  village  boys  cheered  it,  and  the 
village  dogs  barked  at  it ;  bat '  Faber  me»  fortan^e,'  was  my  motto, 
and  we  had  no  false  shame. 

Added  to  all  these  domestic  cares,  I  was  village  parson,  villags 
doctor,  village  comforter,  village  magistrate,  and  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer ;  so  you  see  I  bad  not  much  time  left  on  my  hands  to  regret 
London. 

My  house  was  considered  the  ugliest  in  the  countr,  but  all  admitted 
it  was  one  of  the  most  comfortaole ;  and  we  did  not  die,  as  our 
friends  bad  predicted,  of  the  damp  walls  of  the  parsonage." 

The  parsonage  at  Foston  was  at  leugth  finished,  and  the 
removal  to,  and  life  in  it,  are  thus  described  by  Lady  Holland: — 

"  It  was  a  cold,  bright  March  day^  with  a  biting  east  wind.  The 
beds  we  left  in  the  morning  had  to  be  packed  up  and  ^ept  on  at 
night :  waggon  after  waggon  of  furniture  poured  in  every  minute ; 
the  roads  were  so  cut  up  that  the  oarriage  could  not  reach  the  door ; 
and  my  mother  lost  her  shoe  in  the  mad,  which  was  ankle-deep, 
whilst  bringing  her  in^nt  up  to  the  house  in  her  arms. 

But  oh,  the  shout  of  joy  as  we  entered  and  took  possession  !-^the 
first  time  in  our  lives  that  we  had  inhabited  a  house  of  our  own. 
How  we  admired  it,  u^ly  as  it  was  I     With  what  pride  my  dear 
father  welcomed  us,  and  took  us  from  room  to  room ;  old  Molly 
Mills,  the  milk-woman,  who  had  had  charge  of  the  house,  grinning 
with  delight  in  the  background.      We  thought  it  a  palace  ;  yet  the 
drawing-room  had  no  door,  the  bare  plaster  walls  ran  down  with  wet, 
the  windows  were  like  ground-glass  from  the  moisture  which  had  to 
be  wiped  up  several  times  a  day  by  the  housemaid.     No  carpets,  no 
chairs,  nothing  unpacked  ;  rough  men  bringing  in  rougher  packages 
at  every  moment.     But  then  was  the  time  to  behold  my  father ! — 
amid  the  confusion,  he  thought  for  everybody,  cared  for  everybody, 
encouraged  everybody,  kept  everybody  in  good-hamonr.     How  he 
exerted  himself!  how  his  loud,  rich  voice  might  be  heard  in  all  direo- 
tions,    ordering,  arranging,  explaining,    till  the  household  storm 
gradually  subsided  1     Each  half -hour  improved  our  condition  ;  fires 
blaaed  in  every  room  ;  at  last  we  all  sat  down  to  our  tea,  spread  by 
ourselves  on  a  huge  packa^  before  the  drawinr-room  firei,  sitting 
on  boxes  round  it ;  and  retired  to  sleep  on  our  beds  placed  on  the 
floor  ;-»the  happiest,  merriest,  and  busiest  family  in  Christendom. 
In  a  few  days,  under  my  fathers  active  eocerCions,  everything  was 
arranged  with  tolerable  comfort  in  the  Kttle  housefac^d,  and  it  began 
to  assume  its  wonted  appearance. 

In  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  Foston,  Annie  Kay  must  not 
be  forgotten.  She  entered  our  service  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  but 
possessing  a  deg^e  of  sense  and  lady-like  feeling  not  often  found 
in  her  situation  of  life,-*^rst  as  nurse  then  as  lady's-maid,  then 
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.-4ioiisekeepery  apotiieoary'ft  boy^  fAeiolaai«  and  friend.  AU  wh^ 
hare  been  much  at  Foalon  or  Cooibe  Florey  know  Annie  Kaj  ;  she 
was  called  into  eonsultation  on  everj  family  event,  and  proved  her* 
self  a  worthy  oraole.  Her  counsels  were  delivered  in  the  softest 
Toicey  with  the  sweetest  smile,  and  in  the  broadest  Yorkshire.  She 
ended  by  nursing  her  old  master  through  his  long  and  painful  illness, 
night  and  day  ;  she  was  with  him  at  his  death ;  she  followed  him  to 
his  grave  ;  she  was  remembered  in  his  will ;  she  survived  him  but  two 
vears,  which  she  spent  in  my  mother's  house ;  and,  after  her  long  and 
faithful  service  of  thirty  years,  was  buried  by  my  mother  in  the  same 
cemetery  as  her  master,  rei$pected  and  lamented  by  all  his  family,  as 
the  most  faithful  of  servants  and  friends. 

So  much  for  the  interior  of  the  establishment.  Out-of-doors 
reigned  Molly  Millsr-— cow,  pig,  poultry,  garden,  and  post  woman ; 
with  her  short  red  petticoat,  her  legs  like  millposts,  her  high  cheek- 
bones red  and  shrivelled  like  winter  apples  ;  a  perfect  specimen  of  a 
' yeowomnn ;'  a  sort  of  kindred  spirit,  too  ;  for  she  was  the  wit  of 
the  village,  and  delighted  in  a  crack  with  her  master,  when  she 
could  get  it.  She  was  as  important  in  her  vocation  as  Annie  Kay  in 
hers  ;  and  Molly  here,  and  MoUy  there,  might  be  heard  in  every 
direction.  Molly  was  always  merry,  willing,  active,  and  true  as  gold  ; 
she  had  little  book-learning,  but  enough  to  bring  up  two  fine  athletic 
sons,  aa  honeat  as  herself;  though,  unlike  her,  thev  were  never  seen 
to  smile,  but  were  as  solemn  as  two  owls,  and  would  not  have  said  a 
civil  thing  to  save  their  lives.  They  ruled  the  farm.  Add  to  these, 
the  pet  donkey.  Bitty,  already  introdaced  to  the  public ;  a  tame  fawn, 
at  last  dismissed  for  eating  the  maid's  clothes,  which  he  preferred  to 
aoy  other  diet ;  and  a  lame  gooee,  condemned  at  last  to  be  roasted 
for  eating  all  the  fruit  in  the  garden ;  together  with  Bunch  and 
Jack  Bobinson  already  mentioncKd,— and  you  have  the  establishment." 

Of  his  metbod  of  managing  the  hoasehold»  Mrs.  Marcet 
gives  the  .following  aoeount  i-^ 

**  I  was  coming  down  stairs  the  next  morning  (she  continues),  when 
Mr.  Smith  suddenly  said  to  Bunch,  who  was  passing,  *  Bunch,  do  you 
like  roast  dude  or  boiled  chicken?*  Bunch  had  probobly  never 
tasted  either  one  or  the  other  in  her  life,  but  answered,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  *  Roast  duck,  please.  Sir,*  and  disappeared.  I 
Unghed.  '  You  may  laugh,'  said  be,  *  but  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
labour  it  has  cost  me  to  give  her  that  decision  of  character.  The  York- 
shire peasantry  are  the  quickest  and  shrewdest  in  the  world,  but  you 
can  never  get  a  direct  answer  from  them ;  if  yOu  ask  them  even  their 
own  names,  they  always  scratch  their  heads,  and  say,  <  A  's  sur  ai 
don*t  knaw,  Sur  ;'  but  I  have  browght  Bunch  to  such  perfection, 
that  she  never  hesitates  now  on  any  subject,  however  difficult.  I 
am  very  strict  with  her.  Would  you  like  to  hear  her  repeat  her 
crimes  ?    She  has  them  by  heart,  and  repeats  them  every  day.* 

*  Come  here.  Bunch  I '  (calling  out  to  her),  *  come  and  repeat 
your  crimes  to  Mrs.  Marcet ;  *  and  Bunch,  a  clean,  fair,  squat,  tidy 
little  girl,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  quite  as  a  matter  of 
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«onrse,  as  ^rtkxt  as  a  judge,  whbout  the  leaat  hesitatioD»  aad  with 
a  loud  voice,  began  to  repeat — '  Plate-snatching,  gravj-spilling, 
door-slamming,  blue-bottle  fly-catchiog,  and  curtsey  •bobbing.'  '  Ex- 
plain to  Mrs.  Alarcet  what  blue-bottle  fly-catching  is.'  '  Standing 
with  my  mouth  open  and  not  attending.  Sir.'  *  And  what  is  curtsey- 
bobbing  ? '  '  Curtseying  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  please,  Sir.' 
*  Good  girl  1  now  you  may  go.  She  makes  a  capital  waiter,  I  assure 
jou  ;  on  state  occasions  Jack  Robinson,  my  carpenter,  takes  off  bis 
apron  and  waits  too,  and  does  pretty  well,  but  he  sometimes  naturally 
makes  a  mistake,  and  sticks  a  gimlet  into  the  bread  instead  of  a  fork.' " 

Of  the  house^  and  all  its  belonging,  we  have  this  graphic 
description,  from  the  pen  of  a  clerical  friend  afterwards  pro- 
moted 1.0  the  bench,  who  visited  Sydney  Smith,  and  sent  by 
that  friend's  widow  to  Lady  Holland  : — 

"  A  roan's  character  is  probably  more  faithfully  represented  io 
the  arrangements  of  his  home  than  in  any  other  point ;  and  Foston 
is  a  facsimile  of  its  master's  mind,  from  first  to  last.  He  had  no  ar- 
chitect, but  I  question  whether  a  more  compact,  convenient  house 
could  well  be  imagined.  In  the  midst  of  a  field,  commanding  no 
very  attractive  view,  he  has  contrived  to  give  it  an  air  of  snugoess 
and  comfort,  and  its  internal  arrangements  are  perfect.  The  araw- 
ing-room  is  the  colour  you  covet,  the  genuine  chromium,  with  a  sort 
of  yellow  flowering  pattern.  It  is  exquisitely  filled  with  irregular 
regularities — tables,  books,  chiurs,  Indian  wardrobes  ;  every tbiog 
finished  in  thorough  taste,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  smart- 
ne^s  or  useless  finery  ;  and  his  inventive  genius  appears  in  every 
corner  ;  his  fires  are  blown  into  brightness  by  skadracJis,  tubes  fur- 
nished with  air  from  without,  opening  into  the  centre  of  the  fire  ; 
his  poker,  tongs,  and  shovel  are  secured  from  falling  with  that  horrid 
crash  which  is  so  destructive  to  the  nerves  and  temper. 

His  own  study  has  no  appearance  of  comfort ;  out  aS  he  reads 
and  writes  in  his  family  circle,  in  spite  of  talking  and  other  inter, 
ruptions,  this  is  of  less  consequence.  In  other  respects  it  has  its 
attractions :  there,  for  instance,  he  keeps  his  rheumatic  armour,  all 
of  which  he  displayed  out  of  a  large  bag,  giving  me  an  illustrated 
lecture  upon  each  component  part.  Fancy  him  m  a  fit  of  rheuma- 
tism, his  legs  in  two  narrow  buckets,  which  he  calls  his  jack-boots ; 
round  the  throat  a  hollow  tin  collar ;  over  each  shoulder  a  large  tin 
thing  like  a  shoulder  of  mutton  ;  on  his  head  a  hollow  tin  helmet, 
all  filled  with  hot  water ;  and  fancy  him  expatiating  upon  each  and 
all  of  them  with  ultra-energy. 

His  bedrooms  are  counterparts  of  the  lower  rooms  ;  in  mine  there 
were  twenty-eight  large  Piranesi  prints  of  ancient  Bome,  mounted 
jubt  as  we  do  ours,  but  without  frames,  and,  indeed,  in  every  vacant 
part  of  the  house  he  has  them  hung  up. 

His  store-room  is  more  like  that  of  an  Indiaman  than  anything 
else,  containing  such  a  complete  and  well-assorted  portion  of  every 
possible  want  or  wisb  in  a  country  establishment. 


The  same  spirit  prevails  in  his  garden  and  hrm  t  eontriTance  and 
singularity  in  every  hole  and  comer. 

'  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  that  ekeleton  sort  of  machine 
in  the  middle  of  yonr  field  ?'  'Oh,  that  is  my  universal  Scratcher ; 
a  framework  So  contrived,  that  every  animal,  from  a  lamb  to  a  bul- 
lock, can  rub  and  scratch  itself  with  the  greatest  facility  and  luxury.' 

I  arrived  there  on  Saturday  evening,  walking  from  York,  by 
which  I  contrived  to  lose  my  way,  and  take  possession  of  another 
man's  home  and  drawincf-room  fireside  for  some  time  before  the  host 
appeared,  and  the  mistake  was  discovered. 

On  Sunday  we  prepared  for  church  ;  he  was  hoarse,  so  I  was  to 
read ;  against  preaching  I  had  provided  by  having  no  sermon. 
Good  heavens  I  what  a  set-out  I  The  family  chariot,  which  he  calls 
the  Immortal,  from  having  been  altered  and  repaired  in  every  possible 
way — the  last  novelty,  a  lining  of  green  cloth,  worked  and  fitted  by 
the  village  tailor — appeared  at  the  door,  with  a  pair  of  shafts  sub- 
stituted for  the  pole,  in  which  shafts  stood  one  of  bis  cart-horses, 
with  the  regular  cart  harness,  and  a  driver  by  its  side.  In  the  in- 
side the  ladies  were  seated :  on  the  dicky  behind  I  mounted  with 
him  ;  but  his  servant  having  placed  the  cushions  without  first  putting 
in  the  wooden  board,  on  sittmg  down,  we  sank  through,  to  his  great 
amusement.     These  preliminaries  being  adjusted,  we  set  out. 

The  church  resembles  a  barn  more  than  anything  else,  in  size  and 
shape ;  though,  from  two  old  Saxon  doors,  it  shows  claim  to  higher 
antiquity  than  roost  others.  About  fifty  people  were  assembled  ;  I 
entered  the  reading-desk  ;  he  followed  the  prayers  with  a  plain, 
sound  sermon  upon  the  duty  of  forgiving  injuries,  but  in  manner 
and  voice  clearly  proving  that  he  felt  what  he  said,  and  meant  that 
others  should  feel  it  too. 

His  domestic  establishment  is  on  a  par  with  the  rest :  his  head 
servant  is  his  carpenter,  and  never  appears  excepting  on  company 
days.  We  were  waited  upon  by  his  usual  corps  domesttque,  one  little 
eirl,  about  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  named,  I  believe,  Mary  or  Fanny, 
Vat  invariably  called  by  them  Bunch.  With  the  most  immovable 
gravity  she  stands  before  him  when  he  gives  his  orders,  the  answers 
to  which  he  makes  her  repeat  verbatim,  to  ensure  accuracy. 

Not  to  lose  time,  he  farms  with  a  tremendous  speaking-trumpet 
from  his  door  ;  a  proper  companion  for  which  machine  is  a  teles- 
cope, slung  in  leather,  for  observing  what  they  are  doing. 

On  Monday  came  Lady  H.  Hall,  her  two  daughters  and  her  two 
sons ;  the  latter.  Captain  B.  Hall,  a  rara  avis  I  have  long  wished  to 
see;  and  Peter  Tytler,  son  (is  he  not?)  to  the  author.  What  a 
charm  there  is  in  good  society  and  well  informed  people !  what  would 
70a  not  have  given  to  have  heard  the  mass  of  wit,  sense,  anecdote, 
and  instruction  that  flowed  incessantly  T' 

To  this  last  quoted  passage  Lady  Holland  adds ; — 

"The  equipage  idluded  to  in  this  letter  requires  a  little  explana- 
tion. Our  house  was  above  a  mile  from  the  little  church,  with  roads 
to  it  of  the  stiffest  and  deepest  olay»  hardly  passable  to  women  in 
wet  weather  or  winter,  and  my  mother  was  in  delicate  health.     We 
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could  not  afford  horses  ;  so  my  father,  never  ashamed  of  showing 
his  poverty  when  he  thought  it  right,  hit  upon  this  rude  and  cheap 
device,  to  enable  his  family  to  accompany  him  in  all  weathers  to 
church.  Ludicrous  as  this  description  may  appear  to  the  reader* 
yet  the  proprieties  of  life  were  attended  to.  The  horse,  the  harness, 
the  Immortal,  and  the  carter,  all  wore  their  best  and  cleanest  Son- 
day  garb,  and  I  think  they  excited  respect  rather  than  ridicule 
amidst  his  humble  congregation. 

A  word,  too,  ought  to  be  said  in  explanation  of  the  drawing-room 
furniture  alluded  to  in  this  letter  with  so  much  praise.  It  consisted 
of  a  few  relics  preserved  from  the  valuable  Indian  furniture  left  br 
my  grandmother,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  parted  with 
by  my  mother  for  our  benefit.  AH  the  rest  was  plain  enough,  though 
still  in  good  taste.  Economy,  in  the  estimation  of  common  minds 
often  means  the  absence  of  all  taste  and  comfort ;  my  father  had 
the  rare  art  to  combine  it  with  both.  For  instance,  he  found  it  added 
much  to  the  expense  of  building  to  have  high  walls ;  he  therefore 
threw  the  whole  space  of  the  roof  into  his  bedrooms,  coved  the 
ceilings  and  papered  them,  and  thus  they  were  all  airy,  gay,  cheap, 
and  pretty.  Cornices  he  found  expensive  ;  so  not  one  in  the  house, 
but  the  paper  border,  thrown  on  the  ceiling  with  a  line  of  shade 
under  it.  This  relieved  the  eye,  and  atoned  for  their  absence. 
Marble  chimney-pieces  were  too  dear  ;  so  he  hunted  out  a  cheap, 
warm-looking  Portland  stone,  had  them  cut  after  his  own  model, 
and  the,result  was  to  produce  some  of  the  most  cheerful,  comfortable- 
looking  fireplaces  I  remember,  for  as  many  shillings  as  the  marble 
ones  would  have  cost  him  pounds. 

After  my  father  became  rich,  at  the  end  of  life,  he  amusingly  al- 
ludes, in  one  of  his  letters,  to  the  jov  my  mother  would  feel  on 
finding  he  had  put  up  marble  chimney  pieces  in  his  town-house.* 

In  his  youth  my  father  had  been  very  fond  of  the  game  of  chess, 
but  had  left  it  off  for  many  years.  He  suddenly  took  it  into  his 
head  to  resume  it  this  winter,  and  selected  mef/atUe  de  mieuxt  as  his 
antagonist.  His  mode  of  play  was  very  characteristic — bold,  rapid 
attack,  without  a  moment's  pause  or  indecision,  which  I  suspect 
would  have  exposed  him  to  danger  from  a  more  experienced  adver- 
sary ;  but  as  it  was,  with  a  protound  contempt  for  my  skill,  promi^ 
ing  me  a  shilling  if  1  beat  him,  he  sat  down  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
looked  up  for  an  instant,  made  a  move,  and  beat  me  ref^alarlf  every 
night  all  through  the  winter.  At  last  I  won  my  shilling,  but  lost 
my  playfellow  ;  he  challenged  me  no  more. 

My  father  was  very  fond  of  singing,  but  rather  slow  in  ieammg 
a  song,  though  when  once  he  had  accomplished  it,  he  sang  it  very 
correctly.  As  he  never  tired  of  his  old  friends,  and  had  always 
some  new  one  on  the  stocks,  there  was  a  tolerable  variety  of  songs 
to  select  from;  and,  with  my  mother's  beautiful  accompaniment 
(8he  was  a  very  accomplished  musician)  and  bis  own  really  fine 
voice,  our  trios  succeeded  in  pleasing  him  so  much  that  he  would 


**  *  See  Letter  to  Mrs.  Holland  in  the  Correspondence." 
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often  encore  himself.  He  was  «o  perf^tlv  nsturaU  t^At  though  I 
think  (and  1  have  heard  many  people  remark  it)  the  general  tendency 
of  his  conversation  was  to  underrate  himself,  yet  whenever  he  was 
particnlarly  pleased  or  satisfied  with  anything  he  had  said  or  done, 
he  would  say  so  as  frankly  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  another 

rrson.  *  There  i»  one  talent  I  think  I  have  to  a  remarkable  degree/ 
hate  heard  him  say  :  *  there  are  substances  in  nature  called  amal- 
gams, whose  property  is  to  combine  incongruous  materials  ;  now  I 
am  a  moral  amalgam,  and  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  mixing  up  hu- 
man materials  in  f  ociety,  however  repellent  their  natures.*  And 
certainly  I  have  seen  a  party,  composed  of  materials  as  ill-assorted 
as  the  individuals  of  the  *  happy  family'  in  Trafalgar-square,  drawn 
out  and  attracted  together  by  the  charm  of  his  manner,  till  at  last 
you  would  have  believed  they  had  been  born  for  one  another." 

In  the  ye:ir   1S2S  he  xrns  appointed  to  a  stall  in  Bristol 
Cathedral,  by  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  and  hia  first  sermon  there  was 
preached  on  tho  5th  of  Xovcmber,  and,  as  he  say?,  he  gave 
"the  most  Protesfcaot  Mayor  and  Corporation  in  England, 
sneli  a  dose  of  toleration  as  shaH  last  th<!in  many  a  year/' 

Having  become  a  Prebendary  of  Bristol,  he  was  entitled  to 
one  of  the  livings,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Lynd- 
burst,  he  was  enabled  to  exchange  Toston  for  t]\e  smaller^  but 
more  beautifully  situated^  living  ot  Combe  Florey,  near  Taunton* 
Here  the  task  of  building  was  once  more  forced  upon  him,  but, 
writes  Lady  Holland, — 

"  In  the  midst  of  our  building  operations,  when  the  greater  part 

ef  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  required  renewing,  was  put  together 

m  rafters  on  the  lawn,  we  received  a  visit  from  our  friend  Lord 

Jeffrey.     I  well  remember  our  sitting  out  there  amidst  the  raftersi, 

sorrouAded  by  busy  workmeti»  and  animated  by  the  delicious  wea>. 

ther  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene  around.     He  and  my  father  gav« 

fall  play  to  their  fancy  and  imagination ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 

delightful  than  to  sit  and  watch  them,  and  listen  to  the  playfulness 

and  variety  of  their  conversation.     I  have,  I  believe,  omitted  several 

of  Lord  Jeffrey's  visits  ;  having  no  other  recollections  of  them,  I 

am  sorry  to  say,  than  that  of  the  pleasure  they  always  afforded  to 

both  old  and  young.     But  this,  I  think,  was  his  last  visit  to  us,  and 

it  was  touching  to  observe  these  two  eminent  men,  who  bad  begun 

the  struggle  of  lifb  together,  who  had  loved  each  other  so  long  and 

so  weH,  who  hud  both  uow  attained  eminence  and  honour  in  their 

respective  professions  without  one  act  of  baseness,  sitting  together 

m  this  little  earthly  paradise,  and,  in  their  elder  age,  talking  over 

tod  looking  back  on  the  past  with  all  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 

of  well-spent  lives.    Such  scenes  are  pleasant  and  useful  to  dwell 

upon. 

As  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  my  father  now  thought  it  more 
hecoming  to  put  his  namo  to  what  he  should  hereafter  write,  and 
36 
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he  therefore  withdrew  fr6ni  the  Edinbtirgh  Review ;  collectiiig  ud 
publishing  about  ten  years  after  the  greater  part  of  his  contributions 
to  it.  He  says,  on  doing  so  :— *  I  see  very  little  in  my  reviews  to 
alter  or  repent  of.  I  always  endeavoured  to  fight  i^ainst  evil,  and 
what  I  thought  evil  then  I  think  evil  now.  I  am  heartily  glad  that 
all  our  disqualifying  laws  for  religious  opinions  are  abolished,  and  I 
see  nothing  in  such  measures  but  unmixed  good  and  real  increase  of 
strength  to  the  Establishment.  To  set  on  foot  suchajourDal  in 
such  times,  to  contribute  towards  it  for  many  years,  to  bear  patiently 
the  reproach  and  poverty  which  it  caused,  and  to  look  back  and  see 
that  I  have  nothing  to  retract,  and  no  intemperance  and  violence  to 
reproach  myself  with,  is  a  career  of  life  which  I  must  think  to  be 
extremely  fortunate. 

'  Strange  and  ludicrous  are  the  changes  in  human  affairs !  The 
Tories  are  now  on  the  treadmill,  and  the  well-paid  Whigs  are  riding 
in  chariots  ;  with  many  faces  however  looking  out  of  the  windows 
(including  that  of  our  Prime  Minister),  which  I  never  remember 
to  have  seen  in  the  days  of  poverty  and  depression  of  Whiggism. 
Liberality  is  now  a  lucrative  business.  Whoever  has  anv  institution 
to  destroy,  may  consider  himself  as  a  commissioner,  ana  his  fortune 
made  ;  and,  to  my  utter  and  never-ending  astonishment,  I,  an  old 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  find  myself  fighting,  in  the  year  1839,  against 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  for  the 
existence  of  the  National  Church.'  " 

"  One  of  the  earliest  uses  he  made  of  his  increase  of  wealth  was  to 
indulge  himself  by  enlarging  his  library,  and  supplying  those  deBci- 
encies  before  alluded  to,  which  he  had  so  long  suffered  under ;  and 
his  books,  which  at  Foston  for  many  years  had  humbly  occupied  only 
the  end  of  his  little  dining-room,  now  boldly  spread  themselves  orer 
three  sides  of  a  pretty  odd  room,  dignified  by  the  name  of  library,— 
about  twenty-eight  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high,-— ending  in  a  bay- 
window  supported  by  pillars,  looking  into  the  garden,  and  which  be 
had  obtained  by  throwing  a  pantry,  a  passage,  and  a  shoe- hole  to- 
gether. In  this  pretty,  gay  room  we  breakfasted,  he  sat,  and  when 
alone  we  spent  the  evening  with  him.  He  used  to  say, '  No  furniture 
so  charming  as  books,  even  if  you  never  open  them,  or  read  a  single 
word.* " 

In  the  year  1831  he  was  appointed,  by  Earl  Grey,  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's,  in  exchange  for  one  of  inferior  value  held  in 
Bristol ;  and  from  this  period  until  his  death,  the  remarkable 
events  of  his  life  were,  his  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,  the 
collection  and  publication  of  his  writings,  and  his  Letters  on 
American  Debts. 

Of  the  letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton^  considered  as  speci- 
mens of  close,  clear,  energetic  reasoning,  there  can  be  no 
opinion  save  that  they  are,  if  possible,  superior  to  the  Letters 
of  Peter  Ply  mley.  That  the  bill  before  the  House  was  odc 
most  injurious  and  ill-considered  cannot  be  denied;  an  din 
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defending  the  deans  and  chapters,  in  resisting  the  spoliation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  Sydney  Smith  but  acted  from 
those  convictions  of  right  and  justice  which  his  good  sense 
and  honesty  ever  plac^  distinctly  before  him,  as  the  guiding 
principles  in  every  action  of  life.  To  resist  this  Whig  measure 
was  no  desertion  of  the  Whig  party  :  it  was  not  a  churchman 
defending  the  abuses  of  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  it  was  a  priest 
defending  the  rights  of  his  order ;  and  that  defence,  whilst  sup- 
porting the  arguments  for  reformation,  was  strengthening  every 
thing  worthy  preservation  within  the  sanctuary.  Doubtless  his 
own  interests  were  closely  connected  with  the  stability 
of  the  Chapters ;  but,  after  thirty -five  years  of  total  self-forget- 
fulness  in  all  political  Hhifis  and  changes;  after  having 
fought  the  battle  for  his  party  at  a  period  when  the  Whigs  were 
but  a  political  rabble,  and  when  to  stand  by  them  was  to  em- 
brace beggary  and  suspicion  of  disaffection ;  after  having  thus 
acted,  to  accuse  him  of  desertion  or  of  sel^hness,  is  to  forget 
his  character,  and  to  forget  noble  deeds  of  heroic  courage  and 
daring  self-devotion,  which,  to  use  his  own  expression,  applied 
to  another,  "when  Joseph  Hume  and  Wilson  Croker  are  pow- 
dered into  the  dust  of  death,  will  gain  great  and  deserved  fame.^' 
Of  Sydney  Smith's  wit  and  humor  the  two  volumes  afford 
many  specimens.  We  have  noted  a  selection  of  these,  both 
from  the  Memoir  and  from  the  letters,  and  first  insert  those 
extracted  from  the  former  volume : — 

**  To  these  suppers  occasionally  came  a  country  cousin  of  my  fa- 
ther's, — a  simple,  warm-hearted  rustic  ;  and  she  used  to  come  up  to 
him  and  whisper,  '  Now,  Sydney,  I  know  these  are  all  very  remark- 
able men  ;  do  tell  me  who  they  are.'  *  Oh  yes,*  said  Sydney,  laugh- 
ing, '  that  is  Hannibal,*  pointing  to  Mr.  Wnishaw,  «  he  lost  his  leg 
in  the  Carthaginian  War ;  and  that  is  Socrates,'  pointing  to  Luttrell ; 
'and  that  is  Solon,'  pointing  to  Horner, — *  you  have  heard  of  Solon  ?* 
The  girl  opened  her  ears,  eyes,  and  mouth  with  admiration,  half 
doubting,  half  believing  that  Sydney  was  making  fun  of  her  :  but 
perfectly  convinced  that  if  they  were  not  the  individuals  in  question, 
they  were  something  quite  as  great. 

It  was  on  occasion  of  one  of  these  suppers  that  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh happened  to  bring  with  him  a  raw  Scotch  cousin,  an  ensign 
in  a  Highland  regi^ient*  On  hearing  the  name  of  his  host  he  sud- 
denly turned  round,  and,  nudging  Sir  James,  ssud  in  an  audible 
whisper,  *  Is  that  the  great  Sir  Sudney?'  *  Yes,  yes,*  said  Sir 
James,  much  amused  ;  and  giving  my  father  the  hint,  on  the  instant 
he  assumed  the  military  character,  performed  the  part  of  the  hero 
of  Acre  to  perfection,  fought  all  his  battles  over  again,  and  showed 
how  he  had  charged  the  Turks,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  young 
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Scotchman,  who  was  quite  enchanted  with  the  kindness  and  condes- 
cension of  '  the  g^eat  Sir  Sudney,'  as  he  called  him,  and  to  the  ab- 
solute  torture  of  the  other  guests,  who  were  bursting  with  suppressed 
laughter  at  the  scene  before  them.  At  last,  after  an  evening  of  the 
most  inimitable  acting  on  the  part  both  of  my  father  and  Sir  James, 
nothing  would  serve  the  young  Highlander  but  setting  off,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  to  fetch  the  piper  of  his  regiment  to  pipe  to  *  the 
great  Sir  Sudney,*  who  said  he  had  never  heard  the  bagpipes ;  upon 
which  the  whole  party  broke  up  and  dispersed  instantly,  for  Sir 
James  said  his  Scotch  cousin  would  infallibly  cut  his  throat  if  he 
discovered  his  mistake.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  his  Scotch  cousin  were  walking  in  the  streets,  they 
met  my  father  with  my  mother  on  his  arm.  He  introduced  her  as 
his  wife,  upon  which  the  Scotch  cousin  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Sir 
James,  and  looking  at  my  mother,  '  I  did  na  ken  the  great  Sir  Sudnej 
was  married.'  *•  VVhy,  no,'  said  Sir  James,  a  little  embarrassed  and 
winking  at  him,  '  not  ex-act- ly  married, — only  an  Egyptian  slave  he 
brought  over  with  him ;  Fatima — you  know — you  understand.'  My 
mother  was  long  known  in  the  little  circle  as  Fatima." 

"  Amongst  our  rural  delights  at  Heslington  was  the  possession  of 
a  young  donkey,  which  had  been  given  up  to  our  tender  mercies 
from  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  in  whose  education  we  employed  a 
large  portion  of  our  spare  time  ;  and  a  most  accomplished  donkey 
it  became  under  our  tuition  ;  it  would  walk  up-stairs,  pick  pockets, 
follow  us  in  our  walks  like  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog,  and  at  the 
most  dibtant  sight  of  us  in  the  field,  with  ears  down  and  tail  erect, 
it  set  off  in  full  bray  to  meet  us.  These  demonstrations  on  Bitty 's 
part  were  met  with  not  less  affection  on  ours,  and  Bitty  was  almost 
considered  a  member  of  the  family. 

One  day,  when  my  elder  brother  and  myself  were  training  our 
beloved  Bitty  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  for  a  bridle,  and  his  head 
crowned  with  flowers,  to  run  round  our  garden,  who  should  arrive 
in  the  midst  of  our  sport  but  Mr.  Jeffrey.  Finding  my  father  out, 
he,  with  his  usual  kindness  towards  young  people,  immediately  joined 
in  our  sport,  and,  to  our  infinite  delight,  mounted  our  donkey.  He 
was  proceeding  in  triumph,  amidst  our  shouts  of  laughter,  when  my 
father  and  mother,  in  company,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Horner  and  Mr. 
Murray,  returned  from  their  walk,  and  beheld  this  scene  from  the 
garden-door.  Though  years  and  years  have  passed  away  since,  I 
atill  remember  the  joy-inspiring  laughter  that  burst  from  my  father 
at  this  unexpected  sight,  as,  advancing  towards  his  old  friend,  with 
a  face  beaming  with  delight  and  with  extended  hands,  he  broke  forth 
in  the  following  impromptu  :— 

*  Witty  as  Horatius  Flaccus, 
As  great  a  Jacobin  as  Gracchus  ; 
Short,  though  not  as  fat,  as  Bacchus, 
Biding  on  a  little  jackass.' 

These  lines  were  afterwards  repeated  by  some  one  to  Mr.  — ; — 
at  Holland  House,  just  before  he  was  introduced  for  the  first  time 
to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  they  caught  his  fancy  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
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could  not  get  them  out  of  his  head,  but  kept  repeatine  them  in  a 
low  voice  all  the  time  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  conversing  with  him. 

I  must  end  Bitty's  historv,  as  he  has  been  introduced,  by  saying 
thathe  followed  us  to  Foston  ;  and  after  serving  us  faithfully  for 
thirteen  years,  on  our  leaving  Yorkshire  was  permitted  bv  our  kind 
friend  Lord  Carlisle  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  idleness  and 
plenty,  in  his  beautiful  park,  with  an  unbounded  command  of  thistles." 

**  *  Yet  nobody's  wit  was  of  so  high  an  order  as  Talleyrand's  when 
it  did  come,  or  has  so  well  stood  the  test  of  time.  You  remember 
when  his  friend  Montrond  was  taken  ill,  and  exclaimed,  <  Mon  ami, 
je  sens  les  tourmens  de  Tenfer.*  *  Quoi !  dej^  ?*  was  his  reply.  And 
wben  he  sat  at  dinner  between  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  R§. 
camier,  the  celebrated  beauty,  Madame  de  Stael,  whose  beauties  were 
certainly  not  those  of  the  person,  jealous  of  his  attentions  to  her 
rival,  insisted  upon  knowing  which  he  would  save  if  they  were  both 
drowning.  After  seeking  in  vain  to  evade  her,  he  at  last  turned  to- 
wards  her  and  said,  with  his  usual  shrug,  '  Ah,  Madame,  vous  nctoez 

nager,*     And  when exclaimed,  •  Me  voiU  entre  I'esprit  et  la 

beaute,*  he  answered,  '  Qui,  et  sans  poss^der  ni  Tun  ni  Tautre.'     And 

of  Madame 'Oui,  elle  est  belle,  tres -belle  ;    mais  pour  la 

toilette,  cela  commence  trop  tard,  et  finit  trop  tot.'  Of  Lord  — ^ 
be  said,  '  G'est  la  bienveillance  me  me,  mais  la  btenveillance  la  plus 
perturbative  que  j'ai  jamais  connu.'  To  a  friend  of  mine  he  said 
on  one  occasion,  *  Miladi,  voulez-vous  me  preter  ce  livre  ?*  *  Oui, 
mais  vous  me  le  rendrez?*  *  Oui.'  *  Parole  de  honneur?'  *  Oui.' 
'  Vous  en  etes  «firf'  *  Oui,  oui,  miladi ;  mais,  pour  vous  le  rendre, 
il  faut  absolumeut  d'abord  me  le  prater.' 

What  a  talker  that  Freuchman  Buchon  is !  Macaulay  is  a  Trap- 
pist  compared  to  him. 

I  was,  many  years  ago,  talking  in  Talleyrand's  presence  to  my 
brother  Bobus,  who  was  just  then  beginning  his  career  at  the  Bar, 
and  said,  *  Mind,  Bobus,  when  you  are  Chancellor  I  shall  expect  one 
of  your  best  livings.*  *  Oui,  mon  ami,'  said  Bobus,  '  Mais  d'abord 
je  vous  ferai  commettre  toutes  les  bassesses  dont  les  pretres  sent 
capables.'  On  which  Talleyrand,  throwing  up  his  hands  and  eyes, 
exclaimed,  with  a  shrug, '  Mais  quelle  latitude  enorme !' ' 

The  conversation  then  turned  upon  society  in  London,  and  its  ef- 
fect upon  character.     *  1  always  tell  Lady  P she  has  preserved 

the  two  impossible  concomitants  of  a  London  life — a  good  com- 
plexion and  a  good  heart.  Most  London  dinners  evaporate  in  whis- 
pers to  one's  next-door  neighbour.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  speak 
a  word  to  mine,  but  fire  across  the  table ;  though  I  broke  it  once 
when  I  heard  a  lady  who  sat  next  me,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  say, 
•No  gravy,  sir.'  I  had  never  seen  her  before,  but  I  turned  sud- 
denlv  round  and  said,  '  Madam,  I  have  been  looking  for  a  person  who 
disliked  gravy  all  my  life  ;  let  us  swear  eternal  friendship.'  She 
looked  astonished,  but  took  the  oath,  and  what  is  better,  kept  it. 

You  laugh.   Miss  ;    but  what  more    usual  foundation  for 

friendship,  let  me  ask,  than  similarity  of  tastes  ?' 

Talking  of  tastes,  my  father  quite  shared  in  his  friend  Mrs.  Opie's 
for  Kght,  beat,  and  fragrance.     The  first  was  almostt  a  passion  with 
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him,  which  he  indulged  by  means  of  little  tin  lamps  with  matton*fat, 
in  the  days  of  his  poverty — these,  when  a  little  richer,  to  our  great 
joy,  were  exchanged  for  oil-lamps — and  lastly,  in  the  days  of  his 
wealth,  for  a  profusion  of  wax-lights.  The  heat  of  his  patent  fire- 
places has  heen  mentioned,  and  his  delight  in  flowers  was  extreme. 
He  ofton  went  into  the  garden  the  moment  he  was  dressed,  and  re- 
turned with  his  hands  full  of  roses,  to  place  them  on  the  plates  at 
breakfast.  He  liked  to  see  the  young  people  staying  in  his  house 
dressed  with  natural  flowers,  and  encouraged  us  to  invent  all  sorts 
of  flowery  ornaments,  such  as  earrings  and  necklaces,  some  of  which 
were  really  very  graceful. 

The  following  are  some  fragments  of  my  father's  conversation  in 
London. 

Some  one  asked  if  the  Bishop  of was  going  to  marry. 

*  Perhaps  he  may,*  said  my  father  ;  '  yet  how  can  a  bishop  marrj? 
How  can  he  flirt  ?  The  most  be  can  say  is,  '  I  will  see  you  in  the 
vestrv  after  service.** 

*  On,  don't  read  those  twelve  volumes  till  they  are  made  into  a 
consomme  of  two.  Lord  Dudley  did  still  better,  he  waited  till  they 
blew  over.* 

Talking  of  tithes:  *  It  is  an  atrocious  way  of  paying  the  clergy. 
The  custom  of  tithe  in  kind  will  seem  incredible  to  our  posterity  ; 
no  one  will  believe  in  the  ramiferous  priest  officiating  in  the  cornfield.' 
'  Our  friend  — ^-^  makes  all  the  country  smell  like  Piccadilly.* 
An  argument  arose,  in  which  my  father  ooserved  how  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  world  had  been  diminutive  in  person,  and 
after  naming  several  among  the  ancients,  he  added,     '  Why,  look 

there  at  Jeiirey  ;  and  there  is  my  little  friend ,  who  has  not  body 

enough  to  cover  his  mind  decently  with  ;  his  intellect  is  improperly 
exposed.* 

*  Oh,  don*t  mind  the  caprices  of  fashionable  women ;  they  are  as 
gross  as  poodles  fed  on  milk  and  muffins.' 

'  Fox  wrote  drop  by  drop.' 

'  Simplicity  is  a  great  object  in  a  great  book;  it  is  not  wanted  in 
a  short  one.* 

'  You  will  generally  see  in  human  life  the  round  man  and  the 
angular  man  planted  in  the  wrong  hole  ;  but  the  Bishop  of  >"-— , 
being  a  round  man  has  fallen  into  a  triangular  hole,  and  is  far  better 
off  than  many  triangular  men  who  have  fallen  into  round  holts.* 

*  The  great  charm  of  Sheridan's  speaking  was  bis  multifariousness 
of  style.' 

'  When  I  took  my  Yorkshire  servants  into  Somersetshire,  I  found 
that  they  thought  making  a  drink  out  of  apples  was  a  tempting  of 
Providence,  who  had  intended  barley  to  be  the  only  natural  material 
of  intoxication.' 

<  We  naturally  lose  illusions  as  we  get  older,  like  teeth,  but  there  is 
no  Cartwright  to  fit  a  new  set  into  our  understandings.  I  have,  alas, 
only  one  illusion  left,  and  that  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.* 

*  Speaking  of  the  long  debates  in  the  House  ;  '  Why  will  not  people 
remember  the  Flood  ?  If  they  had  lived  before  it,  with  the  patri- 
ATchSf  they  might  have  talked  any  stuff  they  pleased;  but  do  let  them 
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remember  bow  litUe  time  they  have  under  this  new  order    of 
things.' 

'  The  charm  of  London  is  that  you  are  never  glad  or  sorrj  for  ten 
minutes  together ;  in  the  oountrj  jrou  are  the  one  and  the  other 
for  weeks.' 

There  is  a  New  Zealand  attorney  arrived  in  London,  with  6s.  Sd, 
tattooed  all  over  his  face.' 

'  Tes,  he  has  spent  all  bis  life  in  letting  down  empty  backets  into 
empty  wells^  and  he  is  frittering  away  his  age  in  trying  to  draw 
them  up  again.' 

<  If  you  masthead  a  sailor  for  not  doing  his  duty,  why  should  you 
not  weathercock  a  parishioner  for  refusing  to  pay  tithes  ?* 

*  How  is ?'    •  He  is  not  very  well,'  '  Why  what  is  the  matter  ?' 

'  Oh,  don't  you  know  he  has  produced  a  couplet  ?  When  our  friend 
is  delivered  of  a  couplet,  with  infinite  labour  and  pain,  be  takes  to 
his  bed,  has  straw  laid  down,  the  knocker  tied  up,  expects  his  friends 
to  call  and  make  enquiries,  and  the  answer  at  the  door  invariably  is, 
*  Mr.  ■  and  his  little  couplet  are  as  well  as  can  be  expected.' 
When  he  produces  an  Alexandrine  he  keeps  his  bed  a  day  longer.' 

*  You  will  nnd  a  Scotchman  always  says  what  is  undermost.  I, 
OD  the  contrary,  say  everything  that  comes  uppermost,  and  have  all 
sorts  of  bad  jokes  put  upon  me  in  consequence.  An  American  pub. 
lisbed  a  book,  and  declared  I  had  told  him  there  were  more  mad 
Quakers  in  lunatic  asylums  than  any  other  sect ; — quite  an  invention 
on  his  part.  Another  time  Prince  P.  M.  published  my  conversations  ; 
so  when  I  next  met  him,  I  enquired  whether  this  was  to  be  a  printea 
or  manuscript  one,  as  I  should  talk  accordingly.  He  did  his  best 
to  blosh.' 

One  evening,  when  drinking  tea  with  Mrs.  Austin,  the  servant 
entering  into  a  crowded  room,  with  a  boiling  tea-kettle  in  bis  hand, 
it  seemed  doubtful,  nay  impossible,  he  should  make  his  way  among 
the  nnmerous  groups ;  but,  on  the  first  approach  of  the  steaming 
kettle,  the  crowd  receded  on  all  sides,  my  father  amongst  the  rest, 
thoogh  carefully  watching  the  progress  of  the  lad  to  tne  table  :-^ 
'  I  declare,'  said  he  (addressing  Mrs.  Austin),  '  a  man  who  wishes  to 
make  his  way  in  life  could  do  nothing  better  than  go  through  the 
world  with  a  boiling  tea-kettle  in  his  hand.' 

'  Never  neglect  your  fireplaces :  I  have  paid  great  attention  to 
niae,  and  could  burn  you  all  out  in  a  moment.  Much  of  the  cheer- 
fulness of  life  depends  upon  it.  Who  could  be  miserable  with  that 
fire  ?  What  makes  a  fire  so  pleasant  is,  I  think,  that  it  is  a  live  thing 
in  a  dead  room.' 

'  Such  is  the  horror  the  French  have  of  our  cuisine,  that  at  the 
Anner  given  in  honour  of  Guizot  at  the  Athensum,  they  sav  his 
cook  was  heard  to  exclaim,  '  Ah,  mon  pauvre  maitre  1  je  ne  le  re« 
verraiplus." 

*  Lord  Wenlock  told  me  that  his  ground-rent  cost  him  five  (>ounds 
&  foot ;  that  is  about  the  price  of  a  London  footman  six  foot  high,— 
thirty  guineas  per  annum.' 

*  1  believe  the  parallelogram  between  Oxford-street,  Piccadilly, 
R«gent-street,  and  Hyde  Park,  encloses  more  intelligence  and  human 
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ability,  to  say  notfaingr  of  wealth  and  beauty,  than  the  world  has 
ever  collected  in  such  a  space  before.* 

'  When  I  praised  the  author  of  the  New  Poor  Law  the  other  day, 
thr^e  gentlemen  at  table  took  it  to  themselves,  and  blushed  up  to 
the  eyes.* 

'  Yes  !  you  find  people  ready  enough  to  do  the  Samaritan,  without 
the  oil  and  twopence.' 

*  It  is  a  great  proof  of  shyness  to  crumble  bread  at  dinner.  *  Ob, 
I  see  you  are  afraid  of  me  (turning  to  a  young  lady  who  sat  by  him), 
'you  crumble  your  bread.'  I  do  it  when  Isit  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  with  both  hands  when  I  sit  by  the  Archbishop.' 

Addressing  Rogers :  *  My  dear  B.,  if  we  were  both  in  America, 
we  should  be  tarred  and  feathered  ;  and,  lovely  as  we  are  by  nature, 
I  should  be  an  ostrich  and  you  an  emu.' 

'  I  once  saw  a  dressed  statue  of  Venus  in  a  serious  house — ^the 
Venus  Millinaria.* 

*  Ah,  you  flavour  everything  ;  you  are  the  vanille  of  society.* 

'  I  think  it  was  Luttrell  who  used  to  say, ' 's  face  always  re- 
minded him  of  boiled  mutton  and  near  relations." 

*  I  fully  intended  going  to  America  ;  but  my  parishioners  held  a 
meeting,  and  came  to  a  resolution  that  they  could  not  trust  me  with 
the  canvas  back  ducks;  and  I  felt  they  were  right ;  so  gave  up  the 
project.' 

'  Of  course,  if  I  ever  did  go  to  a  fancy  ball  at  all,  I  should  go  as 
a  Dissenter.* 

*  Some  people  seem  to  be  born  out  <»f  their  proper  century.  — 
should  have  lived  in  the  Italian  republics,  and  ->—  under  Charles  II.' 

'  My  living  in  Yorkshire  was  so  far  out  of  the  way,  that  it  was 
actually  twelve  miles  from  a  lemon.* 

*  Don*t  you  know,  as  the  French  say,  there  are  three  sexes^meo, 
women,  and  clergymen.' 

'  One  of  my  great  objections  to  the  country  is,  that  you  get  your 
letters  but  once  a  day  ;  here  they  come  every  five  minutes.' 

On  some  one  offering  him  oat»cake,  '  No,  1  can't  eat  oat-cake,  it 
is  too  rich  for  me.* 

*  Harrogate  seemed  to  me  the  most  heaven-forgotten  country 
under  the  sun.  When  I  saw  it,  there  were  only  nine  mangy  fir- 
trees  there  ;  and  even  they  all  leant  away  from  it.' 

*  Dining  at  Mr.  Grenville's  he  as  usual  arrived  before  the  rest  of 
the  party ;  some  ladies  were  shortly  after  announced ;  as  Mr. 
Grenville,  with  his  graceful  dignity  and  cheerfulness,  went  forward 
to  receive  them,  mv  father,  looking  after  him,  exclaimed  to  Mr. 
Panizzi,  '  There,  that  is  the  man  from  whom  we  all  ought  to  learn 
how  to  grow  old  !'  The  conversation  at  table  turned  on  a  subject 
lately  treated  of  in  Sir  Oharles  Lyell's  book,  the  phenomena  which 
the  earth  might  present  to  the  geol(»gists  of  some  future  period ; 
*  Let  us  imagine,'  said  my  father,  *  an  excavation  on  the  site  of  St. 
Paul's.  Fancy  a  lecture,  by  the  Owen  of  some  future  age,  on  the 
thigh-bone  of  a  Minor  Canon,  or  the  tooth  of  a  Dean, — the  form, 
qualities,  the  knowledge,  tastes,  propensities,  he  would  discover  from 
them.'  And  off  he  went,  his  imagination  playing  on  thi^  idea  in 
every  possible  way. 
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Some  one  spoke  of  the  state  of  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
London  University  at  that  time.  « Yes,  it  is  so  great,  that  I  under- 
stand they  have  iilready  seized  on  the  air. pump,  the  exhausted  re- 
ceiver, and  galvanic  batteries;  and  that  bailiffs  have  been  seen  chas- 
ing" the  Professor  of  Modern  History  round  the  quadrangle.' 

Conversing  in  the  evening,  with  a  small  circle,  round  Miss  Berry's 
tea-table  (who,  though  far  advanced  towards  the  fourscore  years  and 
ten  which  .she  afterwards  attained,  was  still  remarkable  for  her  vi- 
gour of  mind  and  beauty  of  person),  my  father  observed  the  entrance 
of  a  no  less  remarkable  person,  both  for  talents  and  years,  dressed 
in  a  beautiful  crimson  velvet  gown  ;  he  started  up  to  meet  his  fine 
old  friend,  exclaiming,  '  Exactly  the  colour  of  my  preaching  cushion  1' 
and  leading  her  forward  to  the  light,  he  pretended  to  be  lost  in  ad- 
miration, saying,  *  I  really  can  hardly  keep  my  hands  off  you  ;  I  shall 
be  preaching  on  yon,  I  fear,*  etc.,  and  played  with  the  subject  to 
the  iufinite  amusement  of  his  old  friend  and  the  little  circle  aisem- 
bled  round  her. 

<  PI  ay  fair  was  certainly  the  most  delightful  philosopher  I  ever 
knew.' 

*  Have  you  heard  of  Niebuhr's  discoveries  ?  All  Roman  history 
reversed  :  Tarquin  turning  out  an  excellent  family  man,  and  Lucretia 
a  very  doubtful  character,  whom  Lady  —  would  not  have  visited.' 

*  The  ladies  having  left  the  room,  at  a  dinner  at  Sir  G.  Philips's, 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  black  population  of  America.  My 
father,  turning  to  an  eminent  American  jurist,  who  was  here  some 
years  ago,  *  Pray,  Mr.  — — ,  tell  us  why  you  can't  live  on  better 
terms  with  your  black  population.'  '  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Mr.  Smith,  they  smell  so  abominably  that  we  can't  bear  them  near 
as.'  '  Possibly  not,'  said  my  father,'  but  men  must  not  be  led  by  the 
now  in  that  way :  if  you  don't  like  asking  them  to  dinner,  it  is  surely 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  make  ciiizims  of  them. 

'  Et  si  non  alium  late  jactaret  odorem, 
CivU  erat.*  '* 

'  Don't  talk  to  me  of  not  being  able  to  cough  a  speaker  down  : 
try  the  hooping-cough.' 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  was  talking  to  Alderman ,  when  the 

latter  turned  away :  *  You  were  speaking,'  said  Sydney,  •  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  elect.  I  myself  felt  in  his  presence  like  the  Roman 
whom  Pyrrbus  tried  to  frighten  with  an  elephant,  and  remained 
calm.' 

*  When  so  showy  a  woman  as  Mrs. appears  at  a  place,  though 

there  is  no  garrison  within  twelve  miles,  the  horizon  is  immediately 
clouded  with  majors.' 

'  To  take  Macaulay  out  of  literature  and  society^  and  put  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  like  taking  the  chief  physician  out  of 
London  during  a  pestilence.' 

'  How  bored  children  are  with  the  wisdom  of  Telemachus !  they 
can't  think  why  Calypso  is  so  fond  of  him.' 

*  Virgil,  Qeorgica  ii.  132.    Launu  in  the  original. 
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Some  one  observing  the  wonderful  improTement  in  ■■  since  bis 
Ruccess, '  Ah  I'  he  said,  *  praise  is  the  best  diet  for  us,  after  all.' 

One  day,  Mr.  Rogers  took  Mr.  Moore  and  my  father  home  in  his 
carriage,  from  a  breakfast ;  «nd  insisted  on  showing  them,  bj  the 
way.  Dry  den's  house,  in  some  obscure  street.  It  was  very  wet ;  the 
house  looked  very  much  like  other  old  houses  ;  and  having  thin  shoes 
on»  they  both  remonstrated  ;  but  in  vain.  Rogers  got  out,  and  stood 
expecting  them.  '  Oh !  you  see  why  Rogers  don't  mind  getting 
out/  exclaimed  my  father,  laughing  and  leaning  out  of  the  carriage, 
'  he  hxLs  got  goloshes  on — but,  Rogersj  lead  ua  each  a  golosh,  and  we 
will  then  stand  on  one  leg,  and  admire  as  long  as  you  please.' 

*  When  Frescott  comes  to  Enghmd^  a  Caspian  £>ea  of  soup  awufts 
him.' 

*  An  American  said  to  me, '  You  are  so  funny,  Mr.  Smith  I  do  you 
know,  you  remind  me  of  our  great  joker>  Dr.  Ohamberlaque.'  '1 
am  much  honoured,'  I  replied,  '  but  I  was  not  aware  you  had  such  a 
functionary  in  the  United  States." 

At  Mr.  Romilly's  there  arose  a  discussion  on  the  Inferno  of 
Dante,  and  the  tortures  he  had  invented.  *  He  may  be  a  great  poet,' 
said  my  father,  *  but  as  to  invention,  I  consider  him  a  mere  bungler, 
— no  imagination,  no  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  If  1  had 
taken  it  in  hand,  I  would  show  you  what  torture  really  was  ;  for  in- 
stance (turning  merrily  to  his  old  friend  Mrs.  Marcet),  you  should 
be  doomed  to  listen,  for  a  thousand  years,  to  oonvtrsations  between 
Caroline  and  Emily,  where  Caroline  should  always  give  wrong  ex- 
planations in  chemistry,  and  Emily  in  the  end  be  unable  to  distin- 
guish  an  acid  from  an  alkalL  You,  Maoaulay,  let  me  consider?-^ 
oh,  you  should  be  dumb.  False  dates  and  facts  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  should  for  ever  be  shouted  in  your  ^Mon ;  all  liberal  and 
honest  opinions  should  be  ridiculed  in  your  presence ;  and  yon  should 
not  be  able  to  say  a  single  word  during  that  period  in  their  defence.' 
'  And  what  would  you  condemn  me  to,  Mr.  Sydney  ?'  said  a  young 
mother.  '  Why,  vou  should  for  ever  see  those  three  sweet  little 
girls  of  yours  on  the  point  of  falling  downstairs,  and  never  be  able 
to  save  them.  There,  what  tortures  are  there  in  Dante  equal  to 
these  ?' 

'  Daniel  Webster  struck  me  much  like  a  steam*etigine  iu  trousers.' 

*  When  I  began  to  thump  the  cushion  of  my  pulpit,  on  first  com* 
ing  to  Foston,  as  is  my  wont  when  I  preach,  the  accumulated  dost 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  made  such  a  cloud,  that  for  some  minutes 
I  lost  sight  of  my  congregation.' 

*  Nothing  amuses  me  more  thi^n  to  observe  the  utter  want  of  per  • 
ception  of  a  joke  in  some  minds.  Mrs.  Jackson  ealled  the  other 
day,  and  spoke  of  the  oppressive  heat  of  last  week.  *  Heat,  Ma'am  t' 
I  said ;  <  it  was  so  dreadl\il  here«  that  I  found  there  was  nothing  left 
for  it  but  to  take  off  my  flesh  and  sit  in  my  bones.'  *  Take  off  your 
flesh  and  sit  in  your  bones.  Sir  1  Oh,  Mr.  Smith  I  how  could  you 
do  that  ?'  she  exclaimed,  with  the  utmost  gravity.  '  Nothing  more 
easy.  Ma'am  ;  come  and  see  next  time.'  ^ut  she  ordered  her  car- 
riage, and  evidently  thought  it  a  very  unorthodox  proceeding.* 

'  Miss  — ,  too,  the  other  day,  walking  roona  the  grounds  at 
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Combe  Florej,  ezolaimed, '  Ob,  wbj  do  you  obain  np  tbat  fine  N6«r- 
foundland  dog,  Mr.  Smith  ^'  *  Because  it  has  a  passion  for  break- 
fasting on  parish  boys.'  '  Parish  boys  1'  she  exclaimed,  *  does  he 
realiy  eat  boys,  Mr.  Smith  ?'  '  Tes,  he  devours  them,  buttons  and 
all.'    Her  face  of  horror  made  me  die  of  laughing.* 

A  most  curious  intance  of  this  slow  perception  of  humour  occurred 
once  in  Brook-street,  where  a  gentleman  of  some  rank  dined  at  our 
house,  with  a  large  party,  of  which  my  father  and  Mr.  Luttrell 
formed  a  portion.  My  father  was  in  high  spirits,  and  in  one  of  his 
happiest  veins  ;  and  much  brilliant  conversation  passed  around  from 
Mr.  Luttrell  and  others.  Mr.  -^^  sat  through  it  all  with  the  ut- 
most gravity.  This  seemed  only  to  stimulate  my  father,  who  became 
more  and  more  brilliant,  till  the  table  was  in  a  perfect  roar  of  laugh- 
ter. The  servants  even,  forgetting  all  decorum,  were  obliged  to 
turn  away  to  conceal  their  mirth.  Mr.  —  alone  sat  unmoved, 
and  gazing  with  solemn  wonder  at  the  scene  around.     Luttrell  was 

so  struck  by  this  that  he  said,  *  Mr. was  a  natural  phenomenon 

whom  he  must  observe  ;'  so  letting  the  side- dishes  pass  by,  he  took 
out  bis  eye-glass  to  watch.  At  last  my  father  accidentally  struck 
out  a  subject  (which,  for  social  reasons,  I  must  not  give,  though  it 
was  inimitable,)  which  touched  the  right  spring,  and  he  could  resist 
no  longer,  but  actually  laughed  out.  Luttrell  shouted  victory  in  my 
ear ;  and  resumed  his  wonted  attention  to  the  dinner,  saying,  he  had 
never  witnessed  so  curious  a  scene. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  pictures.  '  I  like  pictures  without 
knowing  anything  about  them ;  but  I  hate  coxcombry  in  the  fine 
arts,  as  well  aa  in  anything  else.  I  got  into  dreadful  disgrace  with 
Sir  G.  B.  oncej  who,  standing  before  a  picture  at  Bowood,  exclaimed, 
turning  to  me,  *  Immense  breadth  of  light  and  shade  I'  I  innocently 
said,  <  Yes  ; — about  an  inch  and  a  half.'  He  gave  me  a  look  that 
ought  to  have  killed  me.' 

At  a  large  dinner  party  my  father,  or  some  one  else,  announced 
the  death  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart ;  one  whose  name  ever  brings  with 
it  feelings  of  respect  for  his  talents  and  high  character.  The  news 
was  received  with  so  much  levity  by  a  lady  of  rank,  who  sat  by  him, 
that  he  turned  round  and  said,  '  Madam,  when  we  are  told  of  the 
death  of  so  great  a  man  as  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  it  is  usual,  in  ci- 
vilized society,  to  look  grave  for  at  least  the  space  of  five  seconds.' 

We  were  all  assembled  to  look  at  a  turtle  that  had  been  sent  to 
the  house  of  a  friend,  when  a  child  of  the  party  stooped  down  and 
began  eagerly  stroking  the  shell  of  the  turtle.     '  Why  are  you  doing 

that  B ?'  said  my  father.     «  Oh,  to  please  the  turtle.'     *  Why, 

child,  you  might  as  well  stroke  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  to  please  the 
Bean  and  Chapter/ 

Some  one  naming  »—  as  not  very  orthodox,  *  Accuse  a  man  of 
being  a  Socinian,  and  it  is  all  over  with  him  ;  for  the  country  gen- 
tlemen all  think  it  has  something  to  do  with  poaching' 

'  I  hate  bare  walls  ;  so  I  cover  mine,  you  see,  with  pictures.  The 
pnblic,  it  must  be  owned,  treat  them  with  great  contempt;  and  even 
Hibbert,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  fine  pictures,  and 
might  know  better,  never  will  admire  them.     But  look  at  that  sea- 
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piece^  now ;  what  would  you  desire  more  ?  It  is  true,  the  moon  io 
the  corner  was  rather  dingy  when  I  first  bought  it ;  so  I  had  a  new 
moon  put  in  for  half-a-c*rown,  and  now  1  consider  it  perfect/** 

"  in  the  summer  of  1843,  %ve  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Moore,  a  visit 
often  before  promised,  but  never  accomplished.  The  weather  and 
the  place  were  lovely,  and  seemed  to  inspire  the  charming  little  poet, 
who  talked  and  sang  in  his  peculiar  fashion,  like  any  nightingale  of 
the  Flower  Valley,  to  the  delight  of  us  all.  In  true  poet  stjle, 
when  he  departed,  he  left  various  articles  of  bis  wardrobe  scattered 
about.  On  my  father  writing  to  inform  him  of  this,  he  sent  the  fol« 
lowing  answer : — 

*  Sloperton,  1843. 
My  dear  Sydney, 

Your  lively  letter  (what  else  could  it  be  ?)  was  found  by  me  here 
on  my  return  from  Bowood  ;  and  with  it  a  shoal  of  other  letters, 
which  it  has  taken  me  almost  ever  since  to  answer.  I  began  mj 
answer  to  yours  in  rhyme,  contrasting  the  recollections  I  had  brought 
away  from  you,  with  the  sort  of  treasures  you  had  supposed  me  to 
have  left  behind.     This  is  part  of  it  :— 

Rev.  Sir,  having  daly  received  by  the  post 
Tour  list  of  the  articles  raisstng  and  lost 
By  a  certain  small  poet,  well  known  on  the  road, 
Wlio  visited  lately  your  flutrery  abode; 
We  have  balanced  what  Hume  calU  '  the  tattle  o'  the  whole/ 
Making  all  dne  allowance  for  what  the  bard  stole; 
And  htiping  th*  enclosed  wUI  be  found  quit«  coneet. 
Have  the  honour,  liev.  Sir,  to  be  yours  with  respect. 

Left  behind  a  kid  glove,  once  the  half  of  a  pair, 
An  odd  stocking,  whose  fellow  is— Heaven  knows  where; 
And  (to  match  these  odd  fellows)  a  couplet  sublime, 
Wanting  nought  to  complete  it  but  reason  and  rhyme. 

Such,  it  seems,  are  the  only  small  goods  you  can  find. 
That  this  runaway  bard  in  his  flight  left  behind ; 
But  in  fiettling  the  account.  Just  remember,  I  pray. 
What  rich  recollections  the  rogue  took  away; 
What  visions  for  ever  of  sunny  Combe  Florey, 
Its  cradle  of  hills,  where  it  slumbers  in  glory. 
Its  Sy.lney  himself,  and  the  countle.ss  brlght'thingi 
Which  his  tongue  or  his  pen,  from  the  deep  shining  sprtngi 
Of  hla  wisdom  aud  wit,  ever  flowingly  bilngs. 

I  have  not  time  to  recollect  any  more ;  besides  I  was  getting  rather 
out  of  mv  depth  in  those  deep  shining  springs,  though  not  out  of 
yours,  kindest  regards  to  the  ladies,  not  forgetting  the  pretty 
Hebe*  of  the  breakfast  table  the  day  I  came  away. 

Yours  ever  most  truly, 

Thomas  Moore.' 

*  Bowood,  August,  Tuesday  22nd,  1843. 
My  dear  Sydney, 

You  said,  in  your  acknowledgment  of  my  late  rersicles,  that  you 
harl  never  been  be-rhymed  before.  This  startled  me  into  the  recol- 
lection that  1  had  myself  once  before  made  free  with  you  in  that 
way  ;  but  where  the  evidence  was  of  my  presumption,  *I  cotdd  not 


Sir  Henry  Holland*!  youngest  daughter. 
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remember.  The  Terses  howevery  written  some  three  or  four  years 
ago,  have  just  turned  up,  and  here  they  are  for  yon.  1  forgot,  by 
the  bye,  to  tell  you  that,  a  day  or  two  after  my  return  from  Combe 
Florey  CI  like  to  write  that  name)^  I  was  persuaded  to  get  into  a  gig 
with  Lady  Kerry,  and  let  her  drive  me  some  miles.  Next  day  I 
found  out  that,  but  a  day  or  two  before,  it  had  run  away  with  her  ! 
— no  bad  taste,  certainly  in  the  horse  ; — but  it  shows  what  one  gets 
by  consorting  with  young  countesses  and  frisky  ecclesiastics.* 

Yours  ever, 

Thomas  Mooas.' 
•  ••••••• 

**  ^nd  stUI  let  ns  laugh,  preach  the  trorld  aa  It  may, 

Where  the  ciram  of  ttic  Joke  is,  the  swana  will  soon  follow; 
Heroics  are  very  fine  things  in  their  way. 
Bat  the  laagh,  at  the  long  ruu,  will  carry  It  hollow. 

Tes«  JocQS !  gay  god,  whom  the  Gentiles  supplied. 

And  whose  worship  not  even  among  Chri»tians  declinea ; 

In  our  senates  thou'st  langui:»]rd,  since  Sheridan  died, 
But  Sydney  still  keeps  thee  alirc  in  our  shrines. 

JBare  Sydney !  thrice  honour'd  the  stall  where  he  sits, 

A  nd'be  his  every  honour  he  dcigneth  to  climb  at ! 
Had  England  a  hierarchy  forro'd  all  of  wits. 

Whom,  but  Sydney,  would  £ogUuid  proclaim  as  Its  piimat«  t 

And  long  may  he  flourish,  frank,  mprry,  and  brave, 

A  Horace  to  feast  with,  a  Pascal t  to  read ! 
While  he  luugkt,  all  is  safe ;  but  when  Sydney  grows  grave. 

We  shall  then  think  the  Church  is  in  danger  indeed.'  '* 

*'  This  winter  Miss  Edge  worth  visited  London  for  the  last  time. 
During  her  visit  she  saw  lauch  of  my  father ;  and  her  talents,  as 
well  as  her  love  and  thorouprh  knowledge  of  Ireland,  made  her  con- 
versation peculiarly  agreeable  to  him.  I  wish  I  had  kept  some  notes 
of  these  conversations,  which  were  very  remarkable  ;  but  1  have 
only  a  charatteristic  and  amusing  letter  she  wrote  to  me  soon  after 
her  return  home,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

'  I  have  not  the  absurd  presumption  to  think  your  father  would 
leave  London  or  Combe  Florey  for  Ireland,  voluntarily ;  but  I  wish 
some  Irish  bishopric  were  forced  upon  him,  and  that  his  own  sense 
of  national  charity  and  humanity  would  forbid  him  to  refuse.  Then, 
obliged  to  reside  amongst  us,  he  would  see,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  (such  an  eye  as  his),  all  our  manifold  grievances  up  and  down 
the  country.     One  word,  one  hon  mot  of  his,  would  do  more  for  us, 

I  guess,  than  Mr. 's  four  hundred  pages,  and  all  the  like,  with 

which  we  have  been  bored.  One  letter  from  Sydney  Smith  on  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  with  his  name  to  it,  and  after  having  been  there, 
would  do  more  for  us  than  his  letters  did  for  America  and  England ; 
— a  bold  assertion,  you  will  sav,  and  so  it  is  ;  but  I  calculate  that 
Pat  is  a  far  better  subject  for  wit  than  Jonathan ;  it  only  plays  round 


*  Mr.  Smith  had  driven  Mr  Moore  with  a  somewhat  frisky  horse* 
Mr.  Moore  got  out  of  the  gig,  and  walked  home. 

t '  Some  parts  of  the  '  Provinciales*  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  highest 
order  ofjeujf  d'e»prit.*'»^ote  by  Mr,  Mwtre, 
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Jonathan's  bead,  bat  it  goes  to  Pat's  heart,— to  the  very  bottom  of 
his  heart,  where  he  loves  it ;  and  he  don't  care  whether  it  is  for 
or  against  him,  so  that  it  is  real  wit  and  fun.  Now  Pat  would 
doat  upon  ^rour  father,  and  kiss  the  rod  with  all  his  soul,  he  would, 
— the  lash  just  lifted, — when  he'd  see  the  laugh  on  the  face,  the  kind 
smile,  that  would  tell  him  it  was  all  for  his  good. 

"  Your  father  would  lead  Pat  (for  he'd  never  drive  him)  to  the 
world's  end,  and  mavbe  to  common  sense  at  the  end, — might  open 
his  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  things  and  persons,  and  cause  him  to  ai 
himself  how  it  comes  that,  if  he  be  so  distressed  by  the  Sassenach 
landlords  that  he  can't  keep  soul  and  body  togfether,  nor  one  farthing 
for  the  wife  and  children,  after  paying  the  rint  for  the  land,  still  and 
nevertheless  he  can  pay  King  Dan's  rint,  ai<^, — thousands  of  pounds, 
not  for  lands  or  potatoes,  but  just  for  castles  in  the  air.  Methinks 
I  hear  Pat  saying  the  words,  and  see  him  jump  to  the  conclusion, 
that  maybe  the  ginlieman,  his  reverence,  that '  has  the  vay  tcith  him,** 
might  be  the  man  after  all  to  do  them  all  the  good  in  life,  and  ask- 
ing nothing  at  all  from  them.  '  Better,  sure,  than  Dan,  after  all ! 
and  we  will  follow  him  through  thick  and  thin.  Why  no?  What 
though  he  is  his  reverence,  the  Church,  that  is  our  deargy,  won't 
object  to  him ;  for  he  was  never  an  inimy  any  way,  bat  always  for 
paying  them  off  handsome,  and  fools  if  they  don't  take  it  now.  So 
down  with  King  Dan,  for  he's  no  good  1  and  up  with  Sydney — he's 
the  man,  king  of  glory  I  * 

"But,  visions  of  glory,  and  of  good  better  than  glory^  spare  my 
longing  sight !  else  I  shall  never  come  to  an  end  of  this  noU,  Note 
indeed  1  I  beg  your  pardon. 

*'  Yours  affectionately, 

*'  Maria  Edge  worth." 

*'  A  foreigner,  on  one  occasion,  indulging  in  sceptical  doubts  of 
the  existence  of  an  overruling  Providence  in  his  presence,  Sydney, 
who  had  observed  him  evidently  well  satisfied  with  his  repast,  said, 
'  You  must  admit  there  is  great  genius  and  thought  in  that  dish.' 
*  Admirable  1  *  he  replied  ;  'nothing  can  be  better.'  '  May  I  then 
ask,  are  you  prepared  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  cook  ? ' " 

My  father  *'  was  sitting  at  breakfast  one  morning  in  the  library  at 
Combe  Florey,"  said  Mrs.  Marcet,  who  was  staying  with  us,  *'  when 
a  poor  woman  came,  begging  faim  to  christen  a  new-born  infant, 
without  loss  of  time,  as  she  thought  it  was  dying.  Mr»  Smith  in- 
stantly quitted  the  breakfast-table  for  this  purpose,  and  went  off  to' 
her  cottage.     On  his  return,  we  inquired  in  what  state  be  had  left 

*  This  expression,  *'  that  has  the  way  wUh  him,^  refers  to  a  conrersa- 
tiun  my  father  had  with  Dr.  Doyle,  at  a  time  he  was  anxious  to  learn  as 
far  as  possible  what  effect  the  measures  he  was  proposing  would  have 
upon  the  Catholics.  He  proposed  that  Government  should  pay  the 
Catholic  priests.  •*  They  would  not  take  it,"  said  Dr.  Doyle.  ••  Do  you 
mean  to  say,  that  if  every  priest  in  Ireland  received  to-morrow  mominya 
Government  letter  with  a  hundred  pounds,  first  quarter  of  their  years 
income,  that  they  would  refuse  it  ?"  ••  Ah,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  Dr.  Doyle, 
•«  you've  such  a  way  of  putting  things  1  ** 
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the  poor  babe.  '  Why,'  said  he, '  I  first  gave  it  a  dose  of  ca8toi*.oiU 
and  then  I  christened  it ;  so  now  the  poor  child  is  ready  for  either 
world/  • 

I  long  to  give  some  sketch  of  these  breakfasts,  and  the  mode  of 
life  at  Corabe  Florey,  where  there  were  often  assembled  guests  that 
would  have  made  any  table  agreeable  anywhere ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty,  gaiety,  and  hap- 
piness of  the  scene  in  which  they  took  pluce,  or  the  charm  that  he 
mfused  into  the  society  assembled  round  his  break  fust-table.  The 
room,  an  oblong,  was,  as  I  have  already  described,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  books,  and  ended  in  a  bay-window  opening  into  the 
garden :  not  brown,  dark,  dull -looking  volumes,  but  all  in  the 
brightest  bindings  ;  for  he  carried  his  system  of  furnishing  for  gaiety 
even  to  the  dress  of  his  books. 

He  would  come  down  into  this  long,  low  room  in  the  morning  like 
a  *  giant  refreshed  to  run  his  course,'  bright  and  happy  as  the  scene 
around  him.  *  Thank  God  for  Combe  Florey  1*  he  would  exclaim, 
throwing  himself  into  his  red  arm-chair,  and  looking  round  ;  '  I  feel 
like  a  bridegroom  in  the  honeymoon.'  And  in  truth  I  doubt  if  ever 
bridegroom  felt  so  joyous,  or  at  least  made  others  feel  so  joyous,  as 
he  did  on  these  occasions.  '  Ring  the  bell,  Saba ;'  the  usual  refrain, 
by  the  bye,  in  every  pause,  for  he  contrived  to  keep  everybody  ac- 
tively employed  around  him,  and  nobody  ever  objected  to  be  so  em- 
ployed.   *  Rmg  the  bell,  Saba.'    Enter  the  servant,  D .    *  D , 

glorify  the  room.'  This  meant  that  the  three  Venetian  windows  of 
the  bay  were  to  be  flung  open,  displaying  the  garden  on  every  side, 

and  letting  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine  and  flowers.'    D glorifies  the 

room  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  departs.     *  Ton  would  not  believe 

it,'  he  said,   'to  look  at  him  now,  but  D Is  a  reformed  Quaker. 

Yes,  he  qualced,  or  did  quake ;  his  brother  quakes  still :  but  D 

is  now  thoroughly  orthodox.     I  should  not  like  to  be  a  Dissenter  hi 

his  way ;  he  is  to  be  one  of  my  vergers  at  St.  Paul's  some  day. 

Lady  6~ calls  them  my  virgins.     She  asked  me  the  other  day, 

'  Pray,  Mr.  Smith,  is  it  true  that  you  walk  down  St.  Paul's  with 
three  virgins  holding  silver  pokers  before  you  ?'  I  shook  my  head, 
and  looked  yery  grave,  and  nid  her  come  and  see.  Some  enemy  of 
the  Church,  some  Dissenter,  had  clearly  been  misleading  her.' 

'  There,  now,'  sitting  down  at  the  breakfast-table,  *  take  a  lesson 
of  economy.  Tou  neveir  breakfasted  in  a  parsonage  before,  did  you  ? 
There,  yoa  see,  my  china  is  all  white,  so  if  broken  can  always  be 
renewed ;  the  same  with  my  plates  at  dinner:  did  you  observe  my 
plates  ?  every  one  a  different  pattern,  some  of  them  sweet  articles ; 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  dine  upon  such  a  plate  as  I  had  last  night.  It 
is  true,  Mrs.  Sydney,  whois  a  jg^eat  herald,  is  shocked  because  some 
of  them  have  the  arms  of  a  royal  duke  or  a  knight  of  the  garter  on 
them,  but  that  does  not  signify  to  ne.  My  plan  is  to  go  into  a 
china-shop  and  bid  them  show  me  every  plate  they  have  which  does 
not  cost  more  than  half>a-crown :  you  see  the  result.' 

'I  think  breakfasts  ao  pleasant  because  no  one  is  conceited  before 
one  o'clock.' 

Mrs.  Marcet  admvred  hie  ham.    *  Oh,'  said  he, '  our  hams  are  the 
only  true  hams ;  yours  are  Shema  and  Japhets.' 
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*  Some  one,  speaking  of  the  character  and  wHtings  of  Mr.  — — ; 
'  Yes,  I  have  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  him ;  but,  from  his 
feeble  voice,  he  always  reminds  me  of  a  liberal  blue-bottle  fly.  He 
gets  his  bead  down  and  his  hand  on  your  button,  and  pours  into  jou 
an  uninterrupted  stream  of  Whiggism  in  a  low  buzz.  I  have  known 
him  intimately,  and  conversed  constantly  with  him  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  give  him  credit  for  the  most  enlightened  mind,  and  a  j«:e- 
nuine  love  of  public  virtue ;  but  I  can  safely  say  that  during  that 
period  I  have  never  heard  one  single  syllable  he  has  uttered.* 

Mrs  Marcet  complaining  she  coukl  not  bleep  :  '  I  can  furnish 
you,'  he  said,  •  with  a  perfect  soporific.  1  have  published  two  vo- 
lumes  of  sermons ;  take  them  to  bed  with  you.  I  recommended 
them  once  to  Blanco  White,  and  before  the  third  page  he  was  fast.* 

*  This  is  the  only  sensible  spring  I  remember  (I84l>)  :  it  is  a  real 
March  of  intellect.* 

'  If  I  were  to  select  a  figure  to  go  through  Rfe  with,  I  think  It 
should  be  Windham's  figure  and  Canning's  face.'  * 

*•  *  Have  you  never  observed  what  a  dislike- serrants  haree  to  any- 
thing cheap?  they  hate  saving  their  master's  Thoney.  I  tried  this 
experiment  with  great  success  the  other  d*y.  •  Finding  we  consnm«i 
a  great  deal  of  soap,  I  sat  down  in  i^y^hinkingH^aiv,  and  took  the 
soap  question  into  consideration,  and'Tfound  reason  to  suspect  that 
we  were  using  a  very  expensive  article,  where  a*much  '  cheaper  one 
would  serve  the  purpose  better.  1  ordered'  half-a*do2eti  pounds  of 
both  sorts,  but  took  the  precaution' of  ^hangin^  thfe  papers  oti  which 
the  prices  were  marked,  before  giving  fhem  into  theiiands  of  Betty. 
'  Well,  Betty,  which  soap  do  you  find  wa.shes  best  ?*  'Oh,*  please  Sir, 
the  dearest,  in  the  blue  paper  ;  it  makes  a  lather  as  well  again  as  the 
other.'  *  Well,  Betty,  you  shall  always  have  it,  then  ;'  and  thus  the 
unsuspecting  Betty  saved  me  some  pounds  a  year,  and  washed  the 
clothes  better."' 

'*  *  Once,  when  talking  with  Lord on  the  subject  of  Bible 

namesy  I  could  not  remember  the  name  of  one  of  Job's  daughters. 
*  Kezia,'  said  he  immediately.  Surprised,  1  congratulated  him  upon 
being  so  well  read  in  Bible  lore  *  Oh!'  said  he,  'my  three  grey- 
hounds are  named  after  Job's  daughters.*  " 

*'  On  some  one  of  hi^  guests  lamenting  they  had  lefl  something 
behind :  '  Ah  I*  he  said, '  that  would  not  have  happene<l  if  you  had 
had  a  screaming  gate.'  *  A  screaming  gate  ?  what  do  you  mean, 
Mr.  Smith?'  *  Yes,  everybody  should  have  a  screamiug  gate.  We 
all  arrived  once  at  a  friend's  house  just  befisre  dinner,  hot,  tirtHl, 
and  dusty, — a  large  party  assembled, — and  found  all  the  keys  of  our 
trunks  had  been  left  behind  ;  since  then  I  have  established  a  terecan- 
^g  gAte.  We  never  set  out  on  our  journey  now  without  stopping 
at  a  gate  about  ten  minutes'  distance  from  the  house,  to  consider 
what  we  have  left  behind :  the  result  has  been  excellent.' '' 

<*  On  meeting  a  young  lady  who  had  just  entered  the  garden*  and 
shaking  hands  with  her :  <  I  must,'  he  said,  give  you  a  lesson  in  shak* 
ing  hands,  I  see.  There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  than  shakes 
of  the  hand.  I  have  classified  them.  Lister,  when  he  was  here,  il- 
lustrated some  of  them.    Ask  Mrs.  Sydney  to  show  you  bis  sketches 
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of  them  when  joa  go>  in.  There-is  the  kigh  q^Seui/,--*the  body  erects 
and  a  rapid,  short  shake  near  the  chin.  There  is  the  morf-tiuiM, — 
the  flat  hand  introduced  into  jonr  palm,  and  hardly  conscioos  of  its 
contiguity.  The  digitals—one  finger  held  out,  much  used  by  thebigh 
clergy.  There  is  the  thakus  rusticus,  where  vour  hand  is  seized  in  an 
iron  grasp,  betokening  rude  health,  warm  heart,  and  distance  from 
the  Metropolis ;  but  producing  a  strong  sense  of  relief  on  your  part 
when  you  find  your  hand  released  and  your  fingers  unbroken.  The 
next  to  this  iathe  retentioe  skake,^'-one  which,  beginning  with  vigour, 
pauses  as  it  were  to  take  breath,  but  without  relinquishing  its  prey, 
and  before  you  are  aware  begins  again>  till  you  feel  anxious  as  to  the 
result,  and  baye  no  shake  left  in  you.  There  are  other  yarieties, 
bat  this  is  enough  for  one  lesson.' 

On  examining  some  new  flowers  in  the  garden,  a  beautiful  g^rl, 
who  was  of  tlie  party,  exclumed, '  Oh,  Mr  Sydney!  this  pea  will  never 
come  to  perfection.*  '  Permit  me,  then,'  said  he,  gently  taking  her 
hand  and  walking  towards  the  plant,  '  to  lead  perfection  to  the  pea.' " 

<*  On  Miss — < 9  and  her  Mend  Dr. ^'s  daughter  passing 

through  the  roomt  some  one  remarked  what  a  pretty  contrast  their 
different  styles  of  beauty  made*  'Yes»'  he  said,  *  Miss  -—i^  reminds  me 

of  a  youthful  Minenraj  and  ber  friend,  as  Dr. — < *s  daughter, 

mnst  be,  you  know,  the  V enm  de  Medicis.' 

Talking  of  Switaerland  ;  '  Well,  what  are  they  doing  now  in  the 
irritable  httle  republic  ?  They  say  a  change  in  the  hour  of  shutting 
the  gates  convulsed  the  whole  canton  of  Geneva.  Have  they  deposed 
H—  yet  ?  You  remember  's  answer,  when  they  sent  him  a 
decree  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  fire  in  the  republic  ?  ■  Very 
well,*  said  he,  '  it  makes  no  sort  of  difference  to  me ;  I  can  very 
easily  fire  over  the  republic/ 

Some  one  mentioning  a  marriage  aboat  to  take  place ;  *  Why, 
it  is  like  the  union  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali ;  the  result  must  be  a 
tertiwm  quid,  or  neutral  salt.' 

*  What  a  beautiful  thought  (reading  from  a  book  in  his  hand) ;  a 
sun-beam  passes  throuffh  pollution  unpolluted.' 

'  Ah !  what  female  neart  ean  withstand  a  red- coat  ?  I  think  this 
should  be  a  part  of  female  education  ;  it  is  much  neglected.  As  you 
have  the  rocking-horse  to  accustom  them  to  ride,  I  would  have 
military  dolls  in  the  nursery,  to  harden  their  hearts  against  officers 
and  red-coats.  I  found  myself  in  company  with  some  officers  at  the 
country-house  of  a  friend  once ;  and  as  the  repast  advanced,  the 
colonel  became  very  eloquent,  and  communicated  to  us  a  military 
definition  of  vice  and  virtue.  '  Vice,'  he  said,  '  was  a  d d  cocked- 
tailed  fellow  ;  and  virtue,'  said  he  (striking  the  table  with  his  fist, 
to  enforce  the  description),  *  was  a  fellow  fenced  about  for  the  good 
of  the  service.'  We  all  burst  into  such  an  uncontrollable  paroxysm 
Uiughter,  that  I  began  to  fear  the  honest  colonel  might  think  it  for 
the  ffood  of  the  service  to  shoot  us  through  the  head ;  so,  for  the 
good  of  the  Church,  hastened  to  i^ee  withbim,  and  we  parted  very 
good  friends.* 

'  Tes,  Mr.  —  has  nreat  good  sense,  but  I  never  met  a  manner 
more  entirely  without  mil,* 

37 
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Talking  of  Lord  DenmaiQ:  'What  a  face  he  liael  how  well  he 
looks  his  part  I  He  is  stamped  hy  nature  for  a  Chief  Justice.  He 
is  an  honourable,  high-minded  man.  I  have  a  great  respect  ht 
him.' 

*  I  will  explain  it  to  you/  said  Mr.  D_.  '  Oh#  pray  don't,  mj 
dear  D— -,'  said  Sydney  laughing ; '  I  did  understuid  a  little  about 
the  Scotch  kirk  before  you  undertook  to  explain  it  to  me  yesterday ; 
but  now  my  mind  is  like  a  London  fog  on  the  subject.' 

*  But  I  came  up  to  speak  to  Annie  Kay.  Where  is  Annie  Kay? 
Bing  the  bell  for  Annie  Kay.*  Kay  appeared.  '  Bring  me  my  me- 
dicine-book, Annie  Kay.  Kay  is  my  apothecary's  boy,  and  makes 
up  my  medicinesi'  Kay  appears  with  the  book.  '  I  am  a  great 
doctor  ;  would  yon  like  to  hear  some  of  my  medicines?'  '  Oh  yes, 
Mr.  Sydney.'  '  There  is  the  Oentle-jog,  a  pleasure  to  take  it, — the 
Bull-dog,  tor  more  serious  casa8,*^Peter*s  puke, — Heart's  delight, 
the  comfort  of  all  the  old  women  in  the  Tillage, — ^Bub-a-dnb,  a  cap- 
ital embrocationr^Dead-stop,  settles  the  matter  at  once, — Up-witb- 
it-then  needs  no  explanation  ;  and  so  on.  Now,  Annie  Kay,  give 
Mrs.  Spratt  a  bottle  of  Rub-ardub ;  and  to  Mr.  Ooles  a  uose  of 
Dead-stop  and  twenty  drops  of  laudanum.' 

*  This  is  the  house  to  be  ill  in'  (turning  to  us) ;  '  indeed  everybody 
who  comes  is  expected  to  take  a  little  something ;  I  consider  it  a 
delicate  compliment  when  my  guests  have  a  slight  illness  here.  We 
have  contrivances  for  everything.  Have  you  seen  my  patent  armour  ? 
Vo  ?  Annie  Kay,  bring  my  patent  armour.  Now,  look  here :  if 
you  have  a  stiff  neck  or  swelled  face,  here  is  this  sweet  case  of  tin 
filled  with  hot  water,  and  covered  with  flannel,  to  put  round  your 
neck,  and  you  are  well  directly.  Likewise,  a  patent  tin  shoulder,  in 
case  of  rheumatism.  There  you  see  a  stomach-tin,  the  greatest 
comfort  in  life ;  and  lastly,  here  is  a  tin  slipper,  to  be  filled  with  hot 
water,  which  you  can  sit  with  in  the  drawing-room,  should  you  come 
in  chilled,  without  wetting  your  feet.  Come  and  see  my  apothecary's 
shop.' 

We  all  went  downstairs,  and  entered  a  room  filled  entirely  on  one 
side  with  medicines,  and  on  the  other  with  every  description  of  gro- 
ceries and  household  or  agricultural  neeeasaries ;  in  uie  centre,  a 
large  chest,  forming  a  table,  and  divided  into  compartments  for 
soap,  candles,  salt,  and  sugar. 

*  Here  you  see,'  said  he, '  every  human  want  before  you :— 

*  Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 
As  beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork,  lamb,  venison  show  ;' 

spreading  out  his  arms  to  exhibit  everything,  and  laughing.    '  Life 
is  a  difficult  thing  in  the  country,  I  assure  you,  and  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  forethought  to  steer  the  ship,  when  you  live  twelve  miles 
from  a  lemon.' 
« By  the  bye,  that  reminds  me  of  one  of  our  greatest  domestic 

triumphs.     Some  years  ago  my  Ariend  0 ,  the  arch-enieure  of 

the  Northern  Circuit,  was  dining  with  me  in  the  country.  ^  On  sitting 
down  to  dinner,  he  turned  round  to  the  servant,  and  desired  him  to 
look  in  his  great-coat  pocket,  and  he  would  find  a  lemon  ;  '  For,'  he 
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uid> '  I  tbongki  it  likely  you  might  hi^ve  duck  and  pfreen-peas  for 
dinner,  and  therefore  thought  it  prudent,  at  this  distance  from  a 
town,  to  pronda  a  lemon.*  I  turned  round*  and  exclaimed  indig- 
nantlyj  'Bunch* hrtng in  the lemoa^bag !'  and  Bunch  appeared  wkh 
a  baff  containing  a  doien  lemons.  He  respected  us  wonderfully  af* 
ter  that.  Oh,  it  is  reported  that  he  goes  to  bed  with  concentrated 
losenges  of  wild-duck,  so  as  to  have  the  taste  constantly  in  his 
mouth  when  ho  wakes  in  the  night.' 

<  Look  here,  this  is  a  stomach-pump  ;  you  can't  die  here.  Bobus 
roared  with  laughter  when  I  showed  it  to  him,  but  I  saved  my 
footman's  life  by  it.*  He  swallowed  as  much  arsenic  as  would  have 
poisoned  all  the  rats  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  I  pumped  lime- 
water  into  him  night  and  day  for  many  hours  at  a  time,  and  there 
be  is.  This  is  my  medical  department.  Saba  used  to  bo  my 
apothecary's  boy  before  Dr.  Holland  carried  her  off;  Annie  Kay  is 
nowpromoted  to  it.' 

We  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  wonders  of  the  shop,  as  he 
called  it ;  he  showing  us  all  sorts  of  contrivances  and  comforts  for 
both  rich  and  poor ;  and,  in  doing  so,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time 
that  mixture  of  sense,  nonsense,  forethought,  and  gaiety,  so  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  which  gave  a  charm  even  to  the  details  of  a  grocer's 
shop.  We  then  returned  to  the  drawing>room :  in  a  short  time  he 
followed  us  up,  with  another  book  in  his  hand.  '  Mrs.  Sydney,  I 
find  the  cook  wants  yeast  and  eggs.'  '  Yes,  she  has  not  been  able 
to  get  any.'  'Why  did  you  not  write  it  down  in  my  book,  then?  I 
always  tell  Mrs.  Sydney,  when  she  wants  anything,  to  write  it  down 
in  my  book ;  once  down  in  my  book,  and  it  is  done  directly.  Look 
here,  it  is  divided  into  different  heads, — the  carpenter,  the  black- 
smith,  the  farm,  the  sick,  the  house,  etc.  etc  ;  that  is  the  way  to 
keep  bouse  in  the  country.  Every  day  I  look  through  these  wants, 
and  remedy  them.  Now,  Mrs.  Sydney,  you  want  eggs*and  yeast.  I  will 
mount  the  boys  on  the  ponies,  and  tbe^  shall  scour  the  country  forth- 
with, and  you  shall  be  supplied  with  yeaat  and  eggs  till  you  cry. 
Hold  I  hold!  enough!' 

Then,  looking  round  on  us :  <  I  wish  I  could  sew.  I  believe  one 
reason  why  women  ore  so  much  more  cheerful,  generally,  than  men, 
is  because  they  oaa  work,  and  vary    more    their    employments. 

*  Literally  true.  The  man  had  a  passion  for  douffh,  and,  returning 
hungry  one  night,  found  a  lump  of  dough  which  had  been  prepared  witli 
arsenic  for  the  rats,  left  most  improperly  by  the  gardener,  on  the  kitchen 
dresser;  and,  indulging  his  passion,  he  deronrea  a  considerable  quantity 
of  it.  The  punishment  was  speedy ;  my  father  was  called  up,  and,  on 
hesring  what  had  happened,  put  the  stomach-pump  instantly  into  use, 
and,  turning  to  his  medical  books,  applied  incessantly  the  proper  reme- 
dies all  night,  till  the  arrival  of  the  medical  man  in  the  morning.  The 
itmahiing  dough  was  analysed,  and  1  am  afraid  to  state  from  memory 
th«  numbtr  of  grains  of  arsenic  he  had  swallowed.  The  medical  man 
■aid,  nothing  but  the  promptness  of  my  father's  reme  lies  could  possibly 
have  sared  the  poor  man*s  lifb,  whioh  remained  doubtful  for  many 
days ;  and  it  was  months  before  he  recovered  from  its  effects.  But  lie 
lived  to  show  his  gratitude  to  his  master  by  his  watchful  and  tender 
care  of  him  in  his  last  illness. 
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Ladj— — used  to  teach  her  sons  carpet-worlc.     All  men  ought  to 
learn  to  sew.' 

Speaking  of  manners  as  a  part  of  education :  '  Yes,  manners  are 
often  too  much  neglected ;  they  are  most  important  to  men,  no  less 
than  to  women.  I  believe  the  English  are  the  most  disagreeable 
people  under  the  sun ;  not  so  much  because  Mr.  John  Bull  disdaini 
to  talk,  as  that  the  respected  individual  has  nothing  to  mlj,  and 
because  he  totally  neglects  manners.  Look  at  a  French  carter; 
he  takes  off  his  hat  to  his  neighbour  carter,  and  inquires  after  *  U 
8ant6  de  madame,'  with  a  bow  that  would  not  have  disgraced  Sir 
Charles  Grandison ;  and  I  have  often  seen  a  French  soubrette  with 
afar  better  manner  than  an  English  Duchess.  Life  is  too  short  to 
get  over  a  bad  manner  ;  besides,  manners  are  the  shadows  of  virtue.* 

'  It  is  astonishing  the  influence  foolish  apothegms  have  upon  the 
mass  of  mankind,  tnough  they  are  not  unfrequentiy  fallacies.'  ** 

"  *  Did  you  ever  hear  my  definition  of  marriage  ?  It  is,  that  it 
resembles  a  pair  of  shears,  so  joined  that  they  cannot  be  separated ; 
often  moving  in  opposite  directions,  yet  always  punishing  any  one 
who  comes  between  them.' 

Some  one  speaking  of  Macaulay :  '  Tes,  I  take  great  credit  to 
myself;  I  always  prophesied  his  greatness  from  the  first  moment  I 
saw  him,  then  a  very  young  and  unknown  man,  on  the  Northern 
Circuit.  There  are  no  limits  to  his  knowledge,  on  small  subjects  as 
well  as  great ;  he  is  like  a  book  in  breeches.  ...  Yes,  I  agree,  he 
is  certainly  more  agreeable  since  his  return  from  India.  His  ene- 
mies might  perhaps  have  said  before  (though  I  never  did  so)  that  he 
talked  rather  too  much ;  but  now  he  has  occasional  flashes  of  silence, 
that  mlike  his  conversation  perfectly  delightful.  But  what  is  far 
better  and  more  important  than  all  this  is,  that  I  believe  Macaulay 
to  be  incorruptible.  You  might  lay  ribbons,  stars,  garters,  wealth, 
titles,  before  him  in  vidn.  He  has  an  honest,  genuine  love  of  his 
country,  and  the  world  could  not  bribe  him  to  neelect  her  interests.' 

Talking  of  absence :  '  The  oddest  instance  of  absence  of  mind 
happened  to  me  once  in  foreetting  my  own  name.     I  knocked  at  a 

door  in  London  ;  asked.  Is  Mrs.  B at  home  ?    *  Yes,  Sir  ;  pray 

what  name  shall  I  say  ?'  I  looked  in  the  man's  face  astonishea : — 
what  name?  what  name  ?  ay,  that  is  the  question  ;  what  is  my  name? 
I  believe  the  man  thought  me  mad ;  but  it  is  literally  true^  tliat  dur- 
ing the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes  I  had  no  more  idea  who  I  was 
than  if  1  had  never  existed.  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was  a  Dis- 
senter or  a  layman.  I  felt  as  dull  as  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  At 
last,  to  my  great  relief,  it  flashed  across  me  that  I  was  Sydney  Smith.' 

'  I  heard  of  a  clergyman  who  went  jogging  along  the  road  till  he 
came  to  a  turnpike.  '  What  is  to  pay  ?»  *  Pay,  Sir  ?  for  what  ?' 
asked  the  turnpike-man.  *  Why,  for  my  horse,  to  be  sure.'  *  Your 
horse.  Sir?  what  horse?  Here  is  no  horse,  Sir.'  *No  horse? 
Qod  bless  me !'  said  he  suddenly,  looking  down  between  his  legs,  *  I 
thought  I  was  on  horseback.' ' 

'  Lord  Dudley  was  one  of  the  most  absent  men  I  think  I  ever  met 
in  society.  One  day  he  met  me  in  the  street,  and  invited  me  to  meet 
myself.     *  Dine  with  me  to-day ;  dine  with  me,  and  I  will  get  Sydney 
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Smith  to  meet  jou/  I  admitted  the  temptation  he  held  out  to  me> 
but  said  I  was  engaged  to  meet  him  elsewhere.  Another  time,  on 
meeting  me,  he  turned  back>  put  his  arm  through  mine,  muttering* 
'I  don^  mind  walking  with  him  a  little  way;  1*11  walk  with  him  as 
far  a&  the  end  of  the  street'  As  we  proceeded  together,  W 
passed :  *  That  is  the  villain,'  exclaimed  he,  '  who  helped  me  yester- 
day to  asparagus^  and  gave  me  no  toast/  He  very  nearly  overset 
my  gravity  once  in  the  pulj^it.  He  was  sitting  immediatelv  under 
me,  apparently  verv  attentive^  when  suddenly  he  took  up  his  stick 
as  if  he  had  been  m  the  House  of  Commons*  and  tapping  on  the 
ground  with  it,  cried  out  in  a  low  bat  very  audible  whisper, '  Hearl 
hear !  hear  V 

*  By  the  bye,  it  happened  to  be  a  charity  sermon,  and  I  considered 
it  a  wonderful  proof  of  my  eloquence,  that  it  actually  moved  old 

Lady  C to  borrow  a  sovereign  from  Dudley,  and  that  he  actually 

gave  it  her,  though  knowing  he  must  take  a  long  farewell  of  it.     1 

was  told  afterwards  by  Lady  S that  she  rejoiced  to  see  it 

bad  brought  *  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek'  (meaning  by  that  her 
husband),  certainly  little  given  to  the  melting  mood  in  any  sense. 

'  One  speech,  I  remember,  of  Dudley's  gratified  me  much.  When 
I  took  leave  of  him,  on  quitting  London  to  go  into  Yorkshire,  he 
said  to  me,  '  Tou  have  been  laughing  at  me  constantly,  Sydney,  for 
the  last  seven  years,  and  yet  in  all  tnat  time  you  never  said  a  single 
thing  to  me  that  I  wished  unsaid.'  This,  I  confess,  pleased  me.  •  .  . 
But  I  must  go  and  scour  the  country  for  yeast  and  eggs ;' — and  off 
he  went. 

After  luncheon  appeared  at  the  door  a  low  green  garden  chair, 
holding  two,  and  drawn  by  the  two  donkeys  already  introduced  ;  but 
despoiled,  to  their  obvious  relief,  of  their  antlers.  <  This  was  built 
by  my  village  carpenter,'  said  he,  *  but  its  chief  merit  is  that  it  can- 
not  be  overturned.  Tou  need  not  fear  my  driving  now  ;  Mrs.  Syd- 
ney will  give  me  an  excellent  character.  She  was  very  much  afraid 
of  me  when  I  first  took  to  driving  her  in  Yorkshire,  but  she  raised 
my  wages  before  the  first  month.  1  am  become  an  excellent  whip^ 
I  assure  vou.'  So  saying,  he  mounted  into  the  little  vehicle,  and  set 
off  with  nis  lady  at  a  foot's  pace,  we  following  in  his  train  down  the 
pretty  valley  into  which  the  garden  opened,  and  through  his  wood 
walks,  till  we  came  out  upon  a  fine  table-land  above  the  house,  com« 
manding  a  splendid  view  of  the  fine  range  of  the  Quantoc  Hills  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  rich  vale  of  Taunton  on  the  other. 

'  There!'  said  he,  '  behold  all  the  wonders  of  the  world  beneath 
you!  can  anything  be  more  exquisite,  more  beautiful?  I  often 
come  np  here  to  meditate.  I  think  of  building  a  Qazebo  here. 
The  landscape  is  perfect ;  it  wants  nothing  but  water  and  a  wise 
man.  I  think  it  was  Jekyll  who  used  to  say,  that  '  the  further  he 
Went  west,  the  more  convinced  he  felt  that  the  wise  men  did  come 
from  the  east.'  We  have  not  such  an  article.  You  might  ride 
from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun  until  the  going  down  thereof  in  these 
r^ons,  and  not  find  one  (I  mean  a  real  philosopher)  whom  you 
would  consult  on  the  great  affairs  of  life.  We  are  thoroughly  pri- 
mitive ;  agriculture  and  agricultural  tools  are  fifty  years  behind  the 
rest  of  England.' 
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'  A  neiehbouring  squire  called  on  me  the  other  day,  and  informed 
me  he  had  been  reading  a  delightful  book.  The  fact  of  his  ha^-ing 
any  literary  pursuits  at  all  was  equally  agreeable  and  sorprising  to 
me»  and  1  mquired  the  subject  of  his  studies.  'Oh!*  said  be, 
*  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments ;  I  have  just  got  it,  and  I 
advise  you  to  read  it.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Smith,  you  will  find  it  a 
most  amusing  book.'  I  thanked  him,  cordially  agreed  with  him, 
but  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  book  was  not  entirely  unknown  to 
me.' 

'A  joke  goes  a  great  way  in  the  country.  I  have  known  one  last 
pretty  well  for  seven  years.  I  remember  making  a  joke  after  a 
meetmg  of  the  clergy,  in  Yorkshire,  where  there  was  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Buckle,  who  never  spoke  when  I  gave  his  health ;  saying,  that  he 
was  a  buckle  without  a  tongue.  Most  persons  within  hearing  laughed, 
but  my  next  neighbour  sat  unmoved  and  sunk  in  thought.  At  last, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  we  had  all  done,  he  suddenly  nndged  me» 
exclaiming,  *  I  see  now  what  you  meant,  Mr.  Smith ;  you  meant  a 
joke.'  *  Yes,'  1  said,  •  Sir,  I  believe  I  did.'  Upon  which  he  began 
laughing  so  heartily,  that  I  thought  he  would  choke,  and  was  obliged 
to  pat  him  on  the  back.' 

Talking  of  the  singular  degree  of  obstinacy  of  Miss  ,  on  the 

most  difficult  and  doubtful  subjects,  *  Oh  I  nothing  but  a  surgical 
operation  will  avail ;  it  must  be  cut  out  of  her.* 

'  I  see  you  will  not  believe  it,  but  I  was  once  very  shy/  *  Were 
you  indeed,  Mr.  Smith  f  how  did  you  cure  yourself?'  *  Why  it  was 
not  very  long  before  I  made  two  very  useful  discoveries :  first,  that 
all  mankind  were  not  solely  employea  in  observing  me  fa  belief  that 
all  young  peonle  have ;)  and  tiext,  that  shamming  was  of  no  use ; 
that  the  world  was  very  clear-sighted,  and  soon  estimated  a  man  at 
his  just  value.  This  cured  me,  atid  I  determined  to  be  natural,  and 
let  the  world  find  me  out.' 

*  Oh  yes  I  we  both  talk  a  great  deal,  bat  I  dont  believe  Macaiday 
ever  did  hear  my  voice,'  he  exclumed,  laughing.  *  Sometimes, 
when  I  have  told  a  good  story,  I  have  thought  to  myself.  Poor 
Macaulay  !  he  will  be  very  sorry  some  day  to  have  missed  bearing 
that.' 

'  Other  rules  vary ;  this  is  the  only  one  you  will  find  withont 
exception,— that,  in  this  world,  the  salary  <^  reward  is  always  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  duties  performed.' 

Some  one  speaking  of  Mr.  Grenville :  '  I  always  feel  better  for 
being  in  Mr.  Grenville's  company ;  it  is  a  beautiful  aunset.  You 
know  the  man  in  a  regiment  who  is  selecteed  to  stand  out  before 
them  as  their  model;  he  is  called  the  fugleman.  Now,  Mr. 
Qrenville  I  always  consider  as  the  fugleman  of  old-age.  He  has 
contrived  to  combine  the  freshness  and  greenness  of  mind  belonging 
to  youth,  with  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  age.' 

Some  one  wondering  at  his  praises  of  ,  and  telling  Sydney 

that  he  often  abused  him :  *  Oh  I '  said  my  father,  laughing, '  I  know 
he  does  not  spare  me,  but  that  is  no  reason  I  should  not  praise  him* 
At  all  times  I  had  rather  be  the  ox  than  the  hutcker' 

Talking  of  Sheridan :    *  Creevy  told  me,  onee,  when  dining  with 
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Sheridan,  after  the  ladies  had  departed,  he  drew  the  chair  to  the 
fire>  and  confided  to  Creevy  that  they  had  just  had  a  fortune  leffc 
them.  'Mrs.  Sheridan  and  I,'  said  he,  'have  made  the  solemn 
vow  to  each  other  to  mention  it  to  no  one,  and  nothing  induces  me 
now  to  confide  it  to  you  but  the  absolute  conviction  that  Mrs. 
Sheridan  is  at  thin  moment  confiding  it  to  Mrs.  Creevy  upstairs.' 
Soon  after  this  I  went  to  visit  him  in  the  country  with  a  large  party ; 
he  had  taken  a  villa.  No  expense  was  spared ;  a  magnificent  din- 
ner, excellent  wines,  but  not  a  candle  to  be  had  to  go  to  bed  by 
in  the  house ;  in  the  morning  no  butter  appeared,  or  was  to  be  pro- 
cured for  breakfast.  He  said,  it  was  not  a  butter  country,  he 
believed.  But  with  Sheridan  for  host,  and  the  charm  of  his  wit 
and  conversation,  who  cared  for  candles,  butter,  or  anything  else  ? 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  quarrel  amongst  the  fiddlers,  they  ab- 
solutelv  refusing  to  play  with  a  blind  fiddler,  who  had  unexpectedly 
arrived  and  insisted  upon  performing  with  them.  He  turned  out  at 
last  to  be  Mathews ;  his  acting  was  quite  inimitable.' 

This  brought  us  home  again.  'Meeting  at  the  door  his  grandson, 
returning  quite  exhausted  with  a  prodigious  walk:  'Oh,  foolish 
boy  I  remember,  head  for  glory,  feet  for  use.' 

He  then  left  us,  and  might  be  seen  in  his  pretty  library ;  some- 
times in  his  arm-chair,  seated,  with  books  of  different  kind  piled 
round  him,  some  grave,  some  gay,  as  his  humour  varied  from  nour 
to  hour.  And  this  rapid  change  of  mood,  which  I  see  his  friend 
Mr.  Moore  remarks  upon,  was  one  thing  amongst  many  which  gave 
such  freshness  and  raciness  to  his  conversation :  you  never  could 
guess  what  would  come  next.  At  other  times  seated  at  a  large 
table  in  the  bay-window,  with  his  desk  before  him — on  one  end  of 
this  table  a  case,  something  like  a  small  deal  music-stand,  filled  with 
manuscript  books — on  the  other  a  large  deal  tray,  filled  with  a  leaden 
ink-stand,  containing  ink  enough  for  a  county  ;  a  magnifying  glass  ; 
a  carpenter's  rule;  several  large  steel  pens,  which  it  was  high  trea- 
son to  touch ;  a  glass  bowl  full  of  shot  and  water,  to  clean  these 
precious  pens  ;  and  some  red  tape,  which  he  called  '  one  of  the 
grammars  of  life;'  a  measuring  line,  and  various  other  articles,  more 
useful  than  ornamental.  At  this  writing  establishment,  unique  of 
its  kind,  he  could  turn  his  mind  with  equal  facility,  in  company  or 
alone,  to  any  subject,  whether  of  business,  study,  politics,  instruc- 
tion, or  amusement,  and  move  the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  laughter 
or  tears  at  his  pleasure." 

'"  That  pudding!  yes,  that  was  the  pudding  Lady  Holland  asked 
the  recipe  for  when  she  came  to  see  us.  I  shook  mv  head,  and  said 
it  could  not  be  done,  even  for  her  ladyship.  She  became  more  ur- 
gent; Mrs.  Sydney  was  soft-hearted,  and  gave  it.  The  glory  of  it 
almost  turned  my  cook's  head  :  she  has  never  been  the  same  since. 
But  our  forte  in  the  culinary  line  is  our  salads :  I  pique  myself  on 
our  salads.  Saba  always  dresses  them  after  my  recipe.  I  have  put 
it  into  verse.  Taste  it,  and  if  you  like  it,  I  will  give  it  you.  I  was 
not  aware  how  nuich  it  had  contributed  to  my  reputation,  till  I  met 
Ladv  -^—  at  Bowood,  who  begged  to  be  introduced  to  me,  saying, 
she  had  so  long  wished  to  know  me.      I  was  of  course  highly  flat- 
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tered,  till  she  addedi  *  For,  Mr.  Smith,  I  have  beard  so  mach  of 
your  recipe  for  salads,  that  1  was  most  anxious  to  obtaia  it  from  ^oi^* 
ouch  and  so  various  are  the  sources  of  fkroe  ! 

« To  irakB  t\fi»  amiUmak^  ytmr  iMct  bfl^i 
The  pounded  vellow  •(  two  h4rd>))oU*a  eggt ; 
Two  l>oU*d  ))otato<»,  pass'd  through  kitchen  sleve^ 
SmoottaiMM  And  softaMM  to  th«  Md«d  give. 
Lai  oniott  atoms  lark  wlthlu  the  bowrl. 
And,  hftlf-suspected,  ftnlmate  the  whole. 
Of  mordant  mtiatard  add  a  lin^  spoon, 
I>i8tru8t  the  condiment  that  hites  so  soon ; 
But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  )»erbs,  4  fltalti 
To  add  a  double  quantity  of  sail 
And,  lastlXt  o^  the  flavonr'd  eompoond  toss 
A  magic  Bou|>9on  of  aoohofir  sauoe, 
Oh,  green  and  glorious!    Ob,  herbaceous  treat ! 
Twonld  tempt  the  dying  anchorite  to  eat : 
Back  io  llie  world  he'd  torn  hia  fleeting  sobI, 
And  plmige  bU  fingers  In  the  salad-bowl  I 
Serenely  full,  the  epIcurA  would  say. 
Fate  cannot  ham  me,  1  have  dined  to<d%jr.*  '* 

"  *  Have  you  heard  my  parody  on  Pope  ?-^ 

*  Why  has  not  man  a  collar  and  a  tog  ? 
For  this  plam  peaton— maa  is  not  a  dog. 
Why  is  not  man  served  up  with  $auce  in  dish? 
For  this  plain  reason — ^man  is  not  a  fish. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  whys^  but  I  will  spare  you,* 

*  Was  not  ■  .  very  disagreeable'  ?  *  Wby«  he  was  1^  disagreeabls 
as  the  occasion  would  permit,'  liuttrell  s^d^ 

Nobody  was  more  witty  or  more  bitter  than  Lord  EllenborougL 
A  voung lawyer,  trembling  with  fear,  rose  to  make  his  first  speech, 
and  began :  *  Hy  lord,  my  unfortunate  client — Mv,  lord,  my  on- 
fortunate  client — My  lord — '  *  Go  on^  Sir»  go  on*  said  Lord  £, ; 
'  as  far  as  ^ou  have  proceeded  hitherto^  the  C^urt  is  entirely  with 
you.*  This  was  perhaps  irr^istible ;  but  yet*  how  wicked !  how 
cruel !  It  deserves  a  thousand  years'  punishment  at  least, 

'  Lutjtrell  used  to  sa}r»  '  X  hate  the  sight  of  monkeys,  they  remiod 
me  so  of  poor  relations.' ' 

'  Oh,  they  were  all  so  beautiful,  that  Paris  could  not  bave  decided 
between  them,  but  would  have  cut  his  apple  in  slices.* 

*  When  1  went  into.  Bundell  and  Bridges'*  there  were  heaps  of 
diamonds  lying  loose  about  the  counter.  I  never  saw  so  nuuiy  tem^ 
tations,  and  so  little  anparent  watchfulness.  I  thought  there  vers 
many  sops,  and  no  Cerberus,  But  they  told  me,  when  I  asked,  thst 
there  were  uuseen  eyes  directed  upon  me  in  every  part  of  the  shop,* 

Speaking  of  Lady  Murray*s  mother,  who  had  a  most  benetoleot 
countenance :  *  Her  smile  is  so  radiant,  that  I  believe  it  would  iorcs 
even  a  gooseberry-buah  into  fiqwer.' 

Some  young  person^  answering  on  a  subject  in  discussion,  'I  don't 
know  that/  he  said,  smiling,  ^  An  1  what  vou  don't  know  would  vEokfi 
a  great  book,  as  0—  replied  to  B — h-/ 

*  I  never  go  to  tragedies,  my  heart  is  too  sofu  There  is  too  muc^ 
real  misery  in  life.  £f  ut  what  a  face  she  bad !  The  gods  do  not 
bestow  such  a  fkce  as  Mrs.  Siddons*  on  the  stage  more  than  once  hi 
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A  centnrj.  I  knew  lier  very  well,  and  ahe  bad  the  good  taste  to 
laagh  heartily  at  my  jokes ;  she  was  an  excellent  person,  but  she  was 
not  remarkable  out  of  her  profession,  and  never  got  out  of  tragedy 
even  in  common  life.  She  used  to  stab  the  potatoes ;  and  saidy 
'  boy,  give  me  a  knife  !*  as  she  would  have  saidy  '  gi?e  me  the  dagger  !* 
<  Ohy  Mrs.  Sydney  believes  it  is  all  true ;  and  when  I  went  with 
her  to  the  play,  I  was  always  obliged  to  sit  behind  her,  and  whisper, 

*  Why,  Kate,  he  is  is  not  realfy  going  to  kill  her,— she  is  not  really 
dead,  you  know ;'  or  she  would  nave  cried  her  eyes  out,  and  gone 
into  hysterics. ' 

'  All  gentlemen  and  ladiese  at  too  much.  I  made  a  calculation, 
and  found  1  must  have  consumed  some  waggon-loads  too  much  in  the 
course  of  my  life.  Lock  up  the  mouth,  and  yon  have  gained  the 
victory.  1  believe  our  friend.  Lady  Morley^  has  hit  upon  the  right 
plan  in  dining  modestly  at  two.  When  we  are  absorbed  in  side- 
dishes,  and  perplexed  with  variety  of  wines,  she  sits  amongst  us, 
lightly  flirting  with  a  potato,  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties,  and 
at  liberty  to  make  the  best  use  of  them^^a  liberty,  it  must  be  owned, 
she  does  not  n^lect,  for  how  agreeable  she  is !  1  like  Lady  Morley ; 
she  is  what  I  csJl  good  eompamf,* 

'Never  was  known  sucn  a  summer  as  this;  water  is  selling  at 
tbreeoence  a  pint.    My  cows  drink  beer,  my  horses  ale** 

*  The  French  certainly  understand  the  art  of  furnishing  better 
than  we  do ;  the  profusion  of  ^lass  in  their  rooms  ^Ives  such  gaiety. 
I  remember  enterrog  a  room  with  glass  all  round  it,  at  the  Frencn 
fmbassy,  and  saw  myself  reflected  on  eyery  side.  I  took  it  for  a 
meeting  of  the  clergy,  and  was  delighted  of  course.' 

^  In  composing,  as  a  g^eneral  ru&,  run  your  pen  through  every 
other  word  yon  nave  written  ;  you  have  no  idea  what  vigour  it  will 
give  your  style.' 

The  conversation  turning  on  ,  I  forget  who,  it  was  said  so 

well,  ^  There  is  the  same  difference  between  their  tongues  as  between 
the  hour  and  the  minute  hand ;  one  goes  ten  times  as  fast,  and  the 
other  signifies  ten  times  as  much.' 

*  I  think  no  house  is  well  fitted  up  in  the  country  without  people  of 
all  %feA*  There  should  be  an  old  man  or  women  to  pet ;  a  parrot,  a 
child,  a  monkey; — something,  as  the  French  say,  to  love  and  to  despise. 
I  have  just  bought  a  parrot,  to  keep  my  servants  in  good  humour.' 

'No,  I  don't  like  dogs;  I  always  expect  them  to  go  mad.  A 
Itdy  asked  me  once  for  a  motto  for  her  dog  Spot.     I  proposed, 

*  Out,  damned  Spot !'  but  she  did  not  think  it  sentimental  enough. 
Ton  remember  toe  story  of  the  French  Marquise,  who,  when  her 
pet  lap-dog  bit  a  piece  out  of  her  footman's  leg,  exclaimed,  *  Ah, 
poor  little  beast !  J  hope  it  won't  make  him  sick*'  I  oalled  one  day 
on  Mrs.  .  ,  and  her  lap-dog  flew  at  my  leg  and  bit  it.  After 
pitying  her  dog,  like  the  French  Marquise,  she  did  all  bhe  could  to 
comfottme,  bya!S8t(nPg  me  the  dog  was  a  Dissenter,  and  hated  the 
€%iirch, 'and  Was  brought  up  in  a  Tory  family.  But  whether  the 
bite  came  from  madness  or  Dissent,  I  knew  myself  too  well  to  neglect 
it|  and  went  on  the  instant  to  a  surgeon  and  had  it  cut  out,  making 
a  mem.  on  the  way  to  enter  that  house  no  more,' 
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'  If  yon  went  to  make  mndi  of  a  small  income,  always  ask  jour- 
self  these  two  qnestions: — -Rrst,  do  1  reallj  want  h?  secondly,  ctn 
I  do  without  it  ?  These  two  question,  answered  honestly,  will  double 
yoar  fortune.     I  have  always  inculcated  it  in  my  family.* 

*  Lady  ■■  is  a  remarkably  dever,  agreeable  woman,  but  Na- 
ture has  made  one  triffing  onnsaion — a  heart ;  I  do  like  a  little  heart, 
I  must  confess.' 

<  I  never  was  asked  in  all  my  life  to  be  a  tmstee  or  an  exefntor. 
No  one  believes  that  I  can  be  a  plodding  man  of  business,  as  mindfiil 
of  its  dry  details  as  the  gravest  and  most  stupid  man  alive.' 

*  I  have  heard  that  one  of  the  American  ministers  in  this  oeimtry 
was  so  oppressed  by  the  nqrobera  of  his  countrymen  applying  for  ia- 
troductions,  that  ne  was  oblieed  at  last  to  set  up  afaam  Sydney 
Smiths  and  fiedae  Macaulays.  But  they  can't  have  been  good  coun- 
terfeita ;  for  a  most  respectable  Amerxoan»  on  his  return  home,  was 
heard  describing  Sydney  Smith,  as  a  thin,  grave*  dnll,  old  felbw ; 
and  as  to  Macaulay  (said  he),  I  never  met  a  more  silent  man  in  all 
my  life  !* 

Talking  of  Mrs. :  '  She  has  not  Tery  clear  ideas,  thougfa, 

about  the  tides.     I  remember,  at  a  large  party  at  House,  ber 

insisting  that  it  waa  always  high  tide  at  Lcmdon -bridge  at  twelve 
o'clock.  She  referred  to  me :  •*  Now,  Mr.  Smith,  is  it  not  so  ?'  1 
answered,  <  it  used  not  to  be  so,  I  beiieve>  formerly,  but  perhaps 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  have  altered  it  lately.' ' 

« Mr.  ..I.....  once  came  to  see  us  in  Yorkshire ;  and  he  was  so 
small  and  so  active,  he  looked  exactly  like  a  little  spnrit  running  aboot 
in  a  kind  of  undress  without  a  body.' 

Speaking  of  a  robbery  :  ^  It  is  Bacon,  I  think,  who  aays  so  beaa- 
tifuAy,  '  He  that  robs  in  darkness  breaks  God's  lock.'  How  fine 
that  18 !' 

On  some  persons  mentioning  Mr.  ;  <  Tes,  I  honour  him 

for  his  talents  and  character,  and  his  misfortunes  have  softened  the 
little  asperities  of  his  manner,  and  made  him  much  more  agreeable. 
Tears  are  the  waters  of  the  heart.' 

<  People  complun  uf  their  servants :  I  never  had  a  bad  one ;  but 
then  I  study  their  comforts,  that  is  one  recipe  for  securing  good 
servants.'* 

'  Dante,  in  his  '  Purgatoria,'  would  'have  assigned  five  hundred 
years  of  as$enting  to  ,  and  as  many  to  »   of  praiting  bis 

fellow-oreatures.' 

'  I  have  divided  mankind  into  classes.  There  is  the  Noodle, — ^very 
numerous,  but  weli<^nown,— the  Affliction-woman,^a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  society,  generally  an  ancient  spinster,  or  distant  relation  of 
the  family,  in  small  circumstances:  the  moment -she  hears  of  any 
accident  or  distress  in  the  -family,  she  sets  off,  packs  up  her  little 
bae,  and  is  immediately  established  there,  to  comtbrt,  flatter,  fetch, 
and  carry.  The  Up-takers, — a  class  of  people  who  only  see  through 
their  fingers'  ends,  and  go  through  a  room  taking  up  and  toncfainf^ 


He  hardly  ever  lost  a  servant  but  from  marriage  or  death. 
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^rtrpMag,  howvvar  TiaUe  and  however  t«nder.  The  Cleeren,^- 
who  begin  at  the  dish  before  them,  and  go  on  picking  or  tastmg  till 
it  Li  cleared*  however  large  the  oompanj^  small  the  suppl j^  and  rare 
the  contents.  The  Sheep 'Walkers^-^those  who  never  deviate  from 
the  bealea  track,  who  think  as  their  Esthers  have  thought  since  the 
flood,  who  slart  from  *  new  idea  as  thej  would  from  guilt.  The 
Lemon-sqoeeaers  of  society^— people  who  act  on  you  as  a  wet 
blanket^  who  see  a  cloud  in  the  snnshin%  the  nails  of  the  coffin  in  the 
ribbons  of  the  bride,  predictors  of  evil,  extinguishers  of  hope ;  who* 
where  there  are  two  sides,  see  only  the  worstr-*people  whose  very 
look  dtrdlee  the  milk,  and  sets  your  teeth  on  edge.  The  Let-well- 
skmers^— cousms-german  to  the  Noodle,  yet  a  variety  ;  people  who 
have  begun  to  thi^  and  to  act»  bat  are  timid,  and  afraid  to  try  their 
wings,  and  tremble  at  the  sound  of  their  own  footsteps  as  they  ad> 
vanoe,  and  think  it  safer  to  stand  still.  Then  the  Washerwomeay— 
very  numerous^  who  exclaim,  '  Well  I  as  sure  as  ever  I  put  on  my 
best  bonnet,  it  is  certain  to  rain,'  etc  There  are  many  more,  hut  I 
forget  thenu 

*  Oh  yes !  there  is  another  class,  as  you  say ;  people  who  are  aU 
ways  treading  on  your  gouty  foot,  or  talking  in  your  deaf  ear,  or 
asking  you  to  give  them  something  with  your  lame  hand,  stirring  up 
year  weak  point,  rublnng  vour  sore,  etc' 

'  The  advice  I  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  when  he  had 
to  receive  the  cannibal  chiefs  there,  was  to  say  to  them,  '  I  deeplj 
regret.  Sirs,  to  have  nothing  on  my  own  table  suited  to  your  tastes, 
but  you  will  tind  plenty  of  cold  onrate  and  roasted  clergyman  on 
the  sideboard ;'  and  if,  in  spite  of  this  prudent  provision,  his  visitors 
should  end  their  r^tast  by  eating  him  lucewise,  why  I  could  only  add, 
'I  sincerely  hoped  he  would  disagree  with  them.'  In  this  last  senti- 
ment he  must  cordially  have  agreed  with  me ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
be  must  have  considered  it  a  useful  hint,  and  would  take  it  kindly. 
Dent  vou  think  so?' 

On  joining  us  in  the  drawiuff-room,  and  sitting  down  to  tbe  tea- 
table:  'Thank  God  ibr  teal  What  would  the  world  do  without 
tea  ?  how  did  it  exist  ^  I  am  glad  I  was  not  born  before  tea.  I 
eaa  drink  anj  qnanti^  when  I  have  not  tasted  wine  ;  otherwise  I 
amhauiUed  by  blue-devils  by  day,  and  dracons  by  night.  If  you 
want  to  improve  your  nnderstandinff,  driiuc  coffee.  Sir  James 
Msckintosh  used  to  say,  he  believed  toe  difference  between  one  man 
snd  another  vras  produced  by  the  quantity  of  coffee  he  drank.' 

*  O'Conneli  presented  me  to  the  Irish  members  as  the  powerful 
sad  entertaining  advocate  of  the  Irish  Oatholic  claims.' 

Talking  of  the  ardour  of  country  gentleman  for  preserving  game : 
*  I  believe  ■  '  would  die  for  his  game.  He  is  truly  a  pheasant- 
minded  man  ;  he  revenged  himself  upon  me  by  telling  aU  the  Joe 
Millers  he  could  find  as  my  jokes/ 

'Oh,  the  Dean  of.  ■  deserves  to  he  preached  to  death  by 

wild  curatee.' 

Tslking  of  New  Tear's  Day  and  Christmas :  <  No,  the  returns  of 
those  fixed  periods  always  make  me  melancholy.  I  am  fflad  when 
we  have  fiurly  turned  the  corner,  and  started  afresh.    I  feel,  like 
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my  friend  Mackifttosb,  'there  is  another  child  of  Time  lost.*  u  the 
year  departs.  .  ^ 

•  "What  a  loss  you  ha^  in  uptl^nowing  JfaeVintosh  !  how  was  it  ?  . . 
Yes,  his  manner  was  cold;  his  shalce  of  the  hand  came  under  the 

fenus  « mortmain  ;*  but  his  heart  was  overflowing  with  beneroleDce. 
like  that  simile  I  made  on  fahn  hi  my  letter,  of  'a  gretft  ship 
rnttincr  ttA  «iile^»-«^  is*  fti£>w  ond  It  weirdeflcribed  Mackintosh. 


« It  is  imposible  to  conclude  these  observations  without  exprcsswg 
the  obligations  I  am  under  to  a  person  in  a  much  more  humble  scene 
of  Mfe,— I  mean,  Sir,  the  hackney  eoachmaii  by  whom  1  have  been 
driven  to  this  meeting.  To  pass,  safely  through  the  the  streets  of  a 
crowded  metropolis  must  requifej  on  the  part  of  the^  driver,  no 
common  assemblage  of  qualities.  He  must  have  caution  without 
timidity,  activity  withotit  precipitiition,  and  courage  without  rash- 
ness  ;  he  must  have  a  clear  perception  of  his  object,  and  a  dexter- 
ous use  of  his  means.  I  can  safely  say  of  the  individual  in  (question, 
that,  for  a  moderate  reward,  he  has  displayed  unwearied  skill ;  and 
tb  him  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  unfractured  integrity  of  limb, 
exemption  from  pain,  and  perhaps  prolongation  of  existence. 

*  Nor  can  I  pass  over  the  encouraging  cheerfulness  with  which  1 
was  received  by  the  waiter,  nor  the  useful  blaze  of  light  commu- 
nicated by  the  link-boys,  as  I  descended  from  the  carriage.  It  was 
with  no  €omiaoa  pleasure  that  Z  remarked  in  U^ese  men,  not  the 
mercenary  bustle  of  venal  service,  but  the  genuine  effusions  of  un- 
tutored benevolence ;  not  the  rapacity  -of  aubortHnate  Agencj,  but 
the  alacrity  of  humble  friendship.  What  may  not  be  said  of  a  coon- 
try  where  all  the  little  accidents  of  life  bring  ftrrtii  the  hidden  qua- 
lities of  the  heart, — ^where  .her  vehicles  are  driven,  her  streets  il- 
loniined,  and  her  belki  ansirered,  by  men  teenaiiig  with  all  the  re- 
finements of  civilised  lif^  ? 

*  I  cannot  conclude^  Sr»  without  thanking  you  for  the  very  dear 
and  distinct  manner  in  which  yon  &ave  announced  the  proposition 
on  which  we  are  to  vote.  It  m  but  -eoxninon  jnatlce  to  add,  that 
pnblio  aseemblies  rarely  witnesa  articulation  ao  perfect,  language  to 
aeleotf  and  a  manner  so  endnently  remarkable  m  everything  thnt  is 
k'nd,  impartial,  and  just*'** 

*'  Qn  returning  to  the  drawing-room,  be  nswdly  asked  for  a  little 
music,  ^  If  I  were  to  begin  life  again,  I  would  devote  much  time 
to  music  All  musicai  peoiHe  aeem  ti  me  happy ;  it  is  the  most  en- 
grossing pursuit ;  almost  the  only  innocent  ana  unpaniahed  passion. 

*  Never  ^ve  way  to  melancholy ;  nothing  eneroacfaea  more ;  C  ilght 
against  it  vigorously.*  One  great  remedy  ia,  to  take  abort  views  of 
life.  Are  you  happy  noiv  ?  Are  yon  likely  to  remain  so  till  this  even- 
ing ?  or  next  weelc  ?  or  next  month  ?  or  next  year  ?  Then  why  destrov 
present  happineaa  by  a  distant  raiaery,  which  may  never  come  at  al)» 

*  Tet  I  see,  in  his  note-book, — '  I  wish  I  were  of  a  more  sanguine  tem- 
erament ;  I  always  anticipate  the  worst.* 
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or  jovL  may  never  live  to  see  tt?  for  every  subntential  gri^f  hiu 
twenty  shadows,  and  most  of  them  shadows  of  your  own  matdng.' 

Speakine  of : '  It  was  a  beantifol  old-age ;  how  fine  those 

lines  of  Waller 


*  The  soul's  dark  oottagei,  battar'd  and  deea/d, 
Let  in  new  lights  throagh  ohiaks  diat  tin*  has  made !' 
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<  Tes ;  was  merrj,  not  wise.     Ton  know*  a  man  of  small 

understanding  is  merry  where  he  can,  not  where  he  should*  Light- 
ning musty  I  thiokj  be  the  wit  of  heaven.' 

Mr.  P  said  to  him,  *  I  always  write  best  with  an  amanuen- 

sis.' '  Oh  !  bat  are  you  quite  sure  he  puts  down  what  you  dictate, 
my  dear  P.  ?* 

Speaking  of  a  Bevolutionist :  '  No  man,  I  fbar«  can  effect  great 
benefits  for  his  country  without  some  sacrifice  of  the  minor  virtues.' 

*  I  often  think  what  a  difl^erent  man  I  might  have  been  if,  like  my 
friend  Lord  Holland,  and  others,  I  had  passed  my  life  with  all  that 
is  most  worth  seeing  and  hearing  in  Europe,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined through  the  greater  part  ofit  to  the  society  of  the  parish-clerk. 
I  always  feel  it  is  combating  with  unequal  weapons  ;  but  I  have 
made  a  tolerable  fight  of  it,  nevertheless.  I  am  rather  an  admirer 
of  O'Connell :  he,  it  cannot  be  denied,  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
Ireland,  end,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  he  meant  well ;  but  *  hell,'  as 
Johnson  says,  *  is  paved  with  good  intentions.' '  ** 

rrom  the  Tokme  of  letters  ire  huve  gathered  the  following :— « 

"I  take  the  liberty  to  send  yoatwo  braoeofgroase, — ciirious» 
beoanse  killed  by  a  Scotch  metaphysician ;  is  other  and  better  Ian* 
psge,  they  are  mere  ideas,  shot  by  other  ideas,  out  of  a  pure 
lateHectqal  notion,  called  a  gnn. 

I  found  a  great  immber  cSt  phUosqihen  in  Edinburgh,  in  a  high 
state  of  obscurity  and  metaphysics." 

*<  If  I  could  e&vy  any  man  for  snocessfui  ill-oatnre,  I  should  envy 
Lord  Byron  llor  his  skill  in  satirical  nomenelatmre." 

'*  Kotaing  c;an  be  more  disffusting  than  an  Oratorio^  How  absurd, 
to  see  five  hundred  people  fiddling  like  madmen  about  the  Israelites 
m  the  B«d  iSeftl '  Lord  Mor|ietb  peetesids  to  say  he  was  pleased, 
but  I  see  a  great  change  in  him  since  the  musio^meeting.  Pray  telb 
Lattrell  be  did  wroeg  sot  to  eome  tothe  musio<  Jt  tired  me  to 
death ;  it  would  have  pleased  him.  He  is  a  melodkras  person,  and 
much  given  to  saored  musie.  In  his  fits  of  absence  I  have  heard  him 
hum  the  Hundredth  Pashn  1  (Old  Version).'* 

*<  P *a  single  tiunups  turned  out  extremeW  well ;  he  is  about 

to  publish  a  tract  *  On  the  fiffect  of  Solitude  on  Yeffetables.' " 

"  It  struck  me  last  night,  as  I  was  lying  in  bed,  that  Mackintosh; 
if  be  were  to  write  on  pepper,  would  thus  describe  it  :«- 

*  Pepper  may  philosoijoioaUy  be  described  as  a  dusty  and  highly- 
pulvenzed  seed  of  an  oriental  fruit ;  an.  article  rather  of  condiment 
thsn  diet,  which,  dispersed  lightly  over  the  surface  of  food  with  no 
other  rule  than  the  caprice  of  the  consumer,  communicates  pleasure^ 
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rather  than  affords  mxtrttion ;  and,  hf  adding  a  tropical  flavour  to 
the  gran  and  ancculent  viands  of  the  I^orth,  approximate  the 
different  regions  of  the  earth,  ezpl^ne  the  objects  of  comaeroeb  snd 
justifies  the  industry  of  man.'" 

"  I  met  John  Russell  at  Exeter.  The  people  along  the  road  were 
Tery  much  disappointed  by  his  smaRne^s.  I  told  them  he  was  mach 
larger  before  the  Bill  was  thrown  out,  but  was  reduced  by  excessiTe 
anxietr  about  the  people.     This  brought  tears  into  their  eyes !" 

**  The  Ambassador  lent  ns  his  box  y ester daj^  and  I  heard  Babini 
and  Grisiy  Lablache  and  Tamburini.  The  opera,  by  BelliDi, 
'  I  Puritanic'  was  dreadfully  tiresome,  and  unintelligible  in  its  |lui. 
I  hope  it  is  the  last  opera  1  shall  ever  go  to." 

'*  One  evil  in  old-age  is,  that  as  your  time  is  come,  yon  think  every 
little  illness  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  When  a  man  expects  to 
be  arrested >  every  knock  at  the  door  is  an  alarm.'* 

''  I  am  pretty  we\L,  except  gout»  Mthnsiu  and  pains  in  all  the  bones, 
and  all  the  flesh,  of  my  body  What  a  vei^  singular  disease  rout  is  I 
It  seems  as  if  the  stomach  fell  down  into  the  feet.  The  smafiest  dfr> 
viation  from  right  diet  is  immediately  punished  by  limping  and 
lameness,  and  the  innocent  ankle  and  blameless  instep  are  tortured 
for  the  vices  of  the  nobler  organs.  The  stomMxit  having  found  this 
easnr  wa^  of  getting  rid  of  inconveniencesi  becomes  crnefiv  despotiKv 
and  punishes  for  the  least  offences.  A  plwn,  a  glass  of  cbampa^s^ 
excess  in  joy,  excess  in  grief^— any  crime,  however  small^  is  sufficient 
for  redness,  swelling,  spasms,  andlarge  snoes." 

<«TiDM  goes  on  welL  I  do  all  I  ean  to  love  the  oonntry,  and 
endeavour  to  believe  those  poetical  lies  which  I  read  in  Rogers  and 
others,  on  the  subject  ^  whtch  said  deviations  from  truth  were,  by 
Rogers,  all  written  in  8t.  James's^plaee.'* 

**  I  am  studying  the  death  of  Louis  XTT.  Did  he  die  heroieally? 
or  did  he  struggle  on  the  scaffold  ?  Was  that  straggle  (for  I  bellete 
there  was  one)  fbr  permission  to  speak  ?  or  from  Indignation  at  not 
being  suffered  to  act  for  himself  att  the  last  moment,  and  to  plaee 
himself  under  the  axe  ?  Make  this  out  for  me,  if  you  please,  snd 
speak  of  it  to  me  when  I  come  to  London.  I  don't  believe  the  Abb6 
Bdgeworth's  •Son  of  St.  Louis,  tnantez  an  eielP  It  seems  necessary 
that  ffreat  people  should  die  with  some  sonoreus  and  quotable  sayiojr* 
Mr.  Pitt  said  something  not  intelligible  in  his  last  moments :  d. 
Rose  made  it  out  to  be,  '  Save  raj  country.  Heaven  I*  The  nnrse^ 
on  being  interrogated,  said  that  he  asked  ror  barley-water." 

**  I  am  a  decided  \iuodecimalist.    is  losing  his  head.  When 

he  brings  forward  his  Suckling  Act,  he  will  be  considered  as  oaite 
mad.  No  woman  to  be  allowed  to  suckle  her  own  chUd  wimoirt 
medical  certificates.  Three  classes'— vis.  fVee  sncklers,  half  soeklers, 
and  spoon-meat  mothers.  Mothers  whose  supply  is  uncertain,  to 
suckle  upon  affidavit !  How  is  h  possible  lliat  an  Aet  of  ParUanaeot 
can  supply  the  place  of  nature  and  natural  affection  ?  Have  yos 
any  nonsense  equal  to  this  in  Northumberland  ?" 
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*'  To  Ghablbs  DicKBNSy  Ebq. 

Charln^rtel0  Berkule^ square,  June  Uth,  1839. 
My  dear  Sir, 

l^obodj  more,  mod  motre  iuitly,  talked  of  than  jpoorself. 

The  Mias  Berrys,  now  at  Bichmond,  live  oolj  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  youy  and  have  commissioned  me  to  request  you  to  dine  with 
them  Friday,  the  29tb,  or  Monday,  July  1st,  to  meet  a  Canon  of 
St.  P&ursj  the  Bector  of  Combe  Florey,  and  the  Vicar  of  Halberton, 

all  equalW  well  known  to  you ;  to  say  nothing  of  other  and  better 

people.  The  Miss  Benrys  and  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  have  not 
the  smallest  objection  to  be  put  into  a  xTumber,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  proud  of  the  distinction  ;  and  Lady  Charlotte,  in  particu- 
lar, yon  may  marry  to  Newman  Noggs.  Pray  come ;  it  ia  as  much 
as  my  place  is  worth  to  send  them  a  refusal.'* 

W^e  hare  extracted  theae  Tarioiis  passaged^  as  they  sltow  the 
phases  of  a  mind  remarlabte  in  all  its  aspects.    They  will  only 
atnuse    the  thoughtless;  but,  to  those  who  read  to  study 
the  truths  contained  in  them ;  who  can  comprehend  the  wis- 
dom,  the  deep-hearted  goodness,  the  honest,  open,  manly 
spirit  perrading  the  whole,  they  have  a  lesson  in  the  conduct  of 
Ufe  more  precious  than  the  teaching  of  many  a  grave,  didactic 
moral  treatise.    If  we  consider  his  patient  endurance  of  n^ 
lect  ^  his  regard  for  the  advancement  of  merit ;  his  scorn  of 
all  meanness ;  his  unfliuching  courage  in  exposing  wrong  and 
oppression ;  his  kindness  to  the  poor ;  his  lore  of  children  ; 
his  quaint^  wise  modes  of  imparting  instruction^  or  of  convey- 
inK    admonition;  his  total  freedom  from  party  malice  or 
pi^ticalor  sectarian  spite,*  these  extracts  eaidteour  admiration, 
awake  us  to  emalousness,  and  make  us  thankful  that,  amidst 
the  dash  of  the  political  and  religious  m61^  of  the  past  fifty 
years,  one  man  existed  who,  though  possessing  powers  of 
raillerjj  and  wit,  and  eloquence  superior  to  Voltaire  and  to 
Swift,  yet  never,  evcil  in  defence  of  Liberty,  of  the  Chfurch, 
of   Humanity,  or  of  Social  Order,  permitted  his  pen  to  be 
empoisoned  by  passion,  by  injustice,  or  by  ill-nature.    His 

*  KTcn  to  political  opponents  Gtydney  Smith  was  kind,  not  alone  in 

'words  but  in  deeds.    In  the  5ffl  letters  before  us,  we  discover  but  one 

passage  in  Ae  slightait  degree  unkind.    Writing  to  JefTrey,  from  Fos. 

too,  in  the  year  1800^  he  ohserrea,  TCfeixte^  to  the  late  Pzvfessor 

VTileeii'a  aypointnient  to  the  ohafap  of  Moral  Philotophj'  ia  tlie  Uni^ersi^ 

of  Edinburgh  :^^**  1  am  sony  t  >    see  the  appointment  of  Wilson,    if 

VTalter  Scott  can  snoeeed  in  nominatinir  ^  successor  to  Beid  and  Stewart, 

t^ete  ia  an  end  of  the  Unirersity  of  £dinbiixgh ;  your  Fro&saoiB  then 

l)eoome  competitors  in  the  oniTersal  race  of  baseness  and  obsequiousness 

to  power.^    "  SUtemoir.**  Vol.  IL  p.  205.    For  an  account  of  Wilson's 

sroointment,  and  Sir  WaHer't  interest^  seelaxau  QoaaTSELT  Rbyisw. 

Vol  III«  No.  X.  p.  401 
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life  was  modellect  npou  Ifilton's  great  exemplar  of  Active 
Virtue :  not  fugitive  or  cloistered ;  never  slinking  from  the 
race,  from  the  sweat,  or  from  the  dust  of  the  arenSi  and  to 
he  gained  the  ''  immortal  garland/'  and  in  hia  triumph  was 
the  triumph  of  his  country  : — when  such  men  die  they  leave 
behind  them,  not  recollections  for  their  friends,  but  eternal 
memories  for  the  human  race — teaching,  by  example,  long  after 
their  own  generation  shall  have  passed  away. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that,  to  the  very  close  of  his 
life,  Sydney  Smith  felt  proud  of  his  connexion  with  He 
Edifiiurgh  Eeview.  He  refers  to  it  frequently ;  he  is  interested 
in  its  success ;  he  collects  from  it,  and  republishes  his  chief 
contributions,  and  recalls  the  buoyant  days  when  he  first 
suggested  as  the  motto  for  the  cover,  ^'  Tenui  musam  medita- 
mur  avena/'  and  chuckles  at  its  rqection  as  being  too  near  the 
truth./  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  position  of 
literary  and  political  affairs  about  the  year  1802,  this  self-gra*^ 
tulation  may  appear  extreme;  but,  in  truth,  to  the  eatablishment 
and  the  able  conduct  of  this  periodical,  we  owe,  in  great  part, 
the  healthy  state  of  our  nation's  literature;  the  enlightened 
tone  of  our  literary  criticisms ;  the  redress  of  many  a  political 
grievance;  and  the  stabilitv  of  many  a  political  safeguard  of  the 
crown  from  the  people,  of  the  people  from  themselves,  of  the 
Church  from  both. 

When  TAe  Edinburgh  Review  was  first  projected,  in  Jeffrey's 
<'  elevated  residence,'^  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  storj  of  the  hoase 
in  Buccleugh-plaoe,  the  national  literature  had  &llen  from  the 
noble  standard  of  lofty  excellence  to  which  it  had  been  raised 
by  Addison  and  by  his  cotemporaries.  In  poetry,  Wordsworth, 
Byron,  Moore,  and  Scott  had  not  then  arisen  to  save  the 
public  taste  from  the  infliction  of  the  rhyming  prose  of  HayleVt 
of  Darwin,  and  of  Sotheby,  In  biography,  Mrs.  Barbanid 
and  Anna  Seward  were  tolerated*  In  criticism,  the  whole 
field  was  occupied  by  the  trading,  and  often  malidous,  notices 
of  books  in  The  Monthly  Review.  In  politics,  there  was 
faction,  but  no  libertv  of  opinion :  to  talk  of  reform  was  to  be 
a  revolutionist :  Gastlereagh  and  Orangeism  ruled  in  Ireland, 
and  Dundas  was  ''  the  tyrant  of  Scotland '"  yet,  with  all  these 
things,  and  to  redress  them,  six  men,  the  eldest  thirty-lwo 
years  old,  the  youngest  but  twenty-three,  feared  not  to  grapple.* 

*  When  the  Review  was  projected,  in  1802,  John  AHen  was  32,  ^d* 
ney  Smith  31,  JefiVej  29,  Brown  24,  Homer  24»  Uenxy  Brongham  89. 
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To  INtt  SdMwrsh  RsfAei^  IrebiQd  owea  much  ^  to  it  Romaa 
Catboiic,  Ffoteaiani  Dissenter^,  and  everj  section  of  the  comr 
in  unity,  oppressed  bj  e&cla£^ivi$ra  or  injured  by  monopolj*,  Ls 
iitdebtecl  for  ^lief,  SJOkd  to  Sidney  Sinitli,  more  tlian  to  anj 
other  contributor!  belongs  tlio  deep^t  gratitude. 

Froai  his  appoiiitHient  to  the  caoonry  of  St.  Paul's  to  tlie 
period  of  his  death,  his  pen  was  little  employed,  his  only 
publication  of  importance  being,  thepaoiphlct  on  The  Ballot, 
«ad  -the  letters  on  ABMericaM  X)ebt&,  J^utiiiskiudness  and  his 
huiTiauity  were  ever  active,  and  hi)i  heart  was  filled  with  grati- 
ttide  to  God  for  the  happineis  he  enjoyed.  He  had  never 
repined;  even  wlien  h^  life  was  wearing  out  at  Fostou^  Le 
^VTote  tbaa,.bray^j,  to  Lord  Murray: — " Xseldoni leave  home 
(esjeept  Wk  ipy  manual  visit  to  LondooJ^  .^d  this  principally 
because  I  eanpoi  afford  it.  My  income  remau^  the  Siinie,  my 
faqpily  increases  \\\  expens^.  My  constitutional  gaiety  comes 
to  my  aid  in  all  the^ difficQlties  of  life;  and  tbe  .recollection 
tliaik^  having  eanhiaoed  the  oharactec^f  an  honest  mail  and  a 
friend  to  rational  liberty^  I  have  no  reason,  to  repine  at  that 
mefliocrity  of  fortuoa  which  I  hnew  to  be  its  consequence/'* 
And  b^  t^husi  in  later  lifoi  wrote  to  Lady  HoUaud  :^'X  thank 
Xjrod.UeiMtily  for  my  comfortable  sitoatioii  in  my  old^agCj,-^ 
abon^e  my  deserts^  and  beyond  oay^former  hopes/'t 

Thus  surrounded  by  friemls,  his  life'  faded  away  into  tli^ 
ck>9iiig  soene^  which  his  daughter  thus  describes  :-— 

«<  My  i^thef  went,  for  a^short  time,  In  the  autuinT),  to  th©  aea-side, 
complaAcmg  muoh  of  languor*  He  said,  *  I  feel  ao  'wealc,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  that  I  verti/  bdieve,  if  the  knife  were  put  into  my 
band^  I  should  not  baye  strengtb  or  energy  enough  to  stick  it  into 
a  Dissenter.* 

In  October  my  father  was  taken  seriously  ill  •  and  Di*.  Holland 
treat  down  fmmeiffately  to  Obmbe  Florey,  and  advised  bis  oomit^ 
tip  to  town^  v^here  h^  might  be  bonstanily  uader  hi9  care/  Hd  bore 
ibe  journey  well ;  and  for  the  fir«t  two  niootbs,  thoii^  very  weak* 
^ent  out  in  bie  carriage  every  dayi  saiw  bis  friends^  broke  out  into 
moments  of  his  natural  gaiety,  saying  one  day,  with  bis  bright  smile, 
to  General  Pox  (when  they  were  keeping  him  on  very  low  diet,) 
and  not  allowing  him 'any  meaty  'Ah,  Charles  I  I  wish  t  were  al- 
lowed erentfae  wine  of  a-rossted  butterfly;'  and  was  at  times  so 
like  his  former  self,  that,  though  Dr.  Holland  was  uneasy  about  him, 
we  could  not  give  up  hope. 
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But  other  and  more  urgent  symptoms  coming  oo,  Dr.  Holland  be- 
came 80  anxious,  that  he  be^ed  tnat  Dr.  Chambers  might  be  called 
in.  My  father  most  unwillm^ly  consented, — ^not  from  any  dislike  of 
Dr.  Chambers,  but  from  havmg  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  Dr. 
Holland's  care  and  skill. 

That  evenino;  he,  for  the  first  time,  told  his  old  maid  and  nurse, 
Annie  Kay,  tnat  he  knew  his  danger;  said  where  and  how  be 
should  wish  to  be  buried  ; — then  spoke  of  us  all,  but  told  her  we 
must  cheer  him,  and  keep  up  his  spirits,  if  he  lingered  long. 

But  he  had  such  a  dread  of  sorrowful  faces  around  him,  and  of 
inflicting  pain,  that  to  us  he  always  spoke  calmly  and  cheerfully,  and 
as  if  unaware  of  his  danger. 

He  now  never  left  his  bed.  Though  suffering  much,  he  was  gen- 
tle, calm,  and  patient ;  and  sometimes  even  cheerful.  He  spoke 
but  little.  Once  he  said  to  me,  taking  my  hand,  '  I  should  like  to 
get  well,  if  it  were  only  to  please  Dr.  Holland  :  it  would,  I  know, 
make  him  so  happy ;  this  illness  has  endeared  him  so  much  to  me*' 

Speaking  once  of  the  extraordinary  interest  that  had  been  evinced, 
by  his  friends  for  his  recovery  (for  the  inquiries  at  his  door  were 
incessant,) — '  It  gives  me  pleasure,  I  own,'  he  said,  'as  it  shows  I 
have  not  misused  the  powers  eutrusted  to  me.*  But  he  was  most 
touched  by  the  follow mg  letter  from  Lady  Qrey  to  m^  mother,  ex- 
pressing tne  feelings  towards  him,  of  one  of  the  friends  he  most 
loved  and  honoiu*ea, — one  who  was,  like  himself,  lying  on  that  bed 
from  which  he  was  never  to  rise,  and  who  was  speaking  as  it  were 
his  farewell  before  entering  on  eternity. 

*  Lord  Qrey  is  intensely  anxious  about  him.  There  is  nobodj  of 
whom  he  so  constantly  thinks  ;  nobody  whom,  in  the  course  of  bis 
own  long  illness,  he  so  ardently  wished  to  see.  Need  I  add,  dear 
Mrs.  Sydney,  that,  excepting  only  our  children,  there  is  nobody  for 
whom  we  both  feel  so  sincere  an  affection.  God  knows  how  trul/ 
I  feel  for  your  anxiety.  Who  is  so  sadly  entitled  to  do  so  as  I  am? 
But  1  will  hope  the  best,  and  that  we  may  both  be  blessed  by  seeing 
the  person  most  dear  to  us  restored  to  health.' 

One  evening,  when  tlie  room  was  half- darkened,  and  he  had  been 
resting  long  in  silence,  and  I  thought  him  asleep,  he  suddenly  burst 
forth,  in  a  voice  so  strong  and  full  that  it  startled  us, — 

*  We  talk  of  human  life  as  a  journey,  but  how  variously  is  tbat 
journey  performed  I  There  are  some  who  come  forth  girt,  and  shod, 
and  mantled,  to  walk  on  velvet  lawns  and  smooth  terraces,  where 
every  gale  is  arrested,  and  every  beam  is  tempered.  There  are  others 
who  walk  on  the  Alpine  paths  of  life,  against  driving  misery,  and 
through  stormy  sorrows,  over  sharp  afflictions  ;  walk  with  bare  feet, 
and  naked  breast,  jaded,  mangled,  and  chilled.* 

And  then  he  sank  into  perfect  silence  again.  In  quoting  this  beau- 
tiful passage  from  his  sermon  on  Riches,  his  mind  seems  to  have 
turned  to  the  long  and  hard  struggles  of  his  own  early  life. 

The  present  painful  struggle  did  not  last  many  days  longer.  He 
often  lay  silent  and  lost  in  thought,  then  spoke  a  few  words  of  kind- 
ness to  those  around.  He  seemed  to  meet  death  with  that  calmness 
which  the  memory  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  can  alone  give." 
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'<  My  father  died  at  peace  with  himself  and  with  all  the  world ; 
anzioasy  to  the  last^  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others. 
He  scot  messages  of  kindness  and  forgiveness  to  the  few  he  thought 
had  injured  him.  Almost  his  last  act  was^  bestowing  a  small  living 
of  £  1 20  per  annum  on  a  poor,  worthy,  and  friendless  clergyman, 
who  had  lived  a  long  life  of  struggle  with  poverty  on  £40  per  an- 
num.* Full  of  happiness  and  eratitude,  he  entreated  he  might  be 
allowed  to  see  my  father  ;  but  uie  latter  so  dreaded  any  agitation 
that  he  most  unwillingly  consented,  saying,  '  Then  he  must  not  thank 
me  ;  I  am  too  weak  to  bear  it.'  He  entered, — ^my  father  gave  him 
a  few  words  of  advice, — the  clergyman  silently  pressed  his  hand, 
and  blessed  his  death-bed.  Surely  such  blessings  are  not  given  in 
vain ! 

My  father  expired  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1845|  his  death  caused 
by  hydrothorax,  or  water  on  the  chest,  consequent  upon  disease  of 
the  heart,  which  had  probablv  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
rapidly  increased  during  the  few  months  preceding  his  death.  His 
son  closed  his  eves.  He  was  buried,  by  his  own  desire,  as  privately 
as  possible,  in  the  cemetery  of  Kensal  Qreen ;  where  his  eldest  son* 
Douglas,  and  now  my  mother,  repose  by  his  side. 

And  if  true  greatness  consists,  as  my  dear  and  valued  old  friend 
Mr.  Rogers  once  quoted  here  from  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  '  in 
doing  what  deserves  to  be  written,  and  writing  what  deserves  to  be 
read,  and  in  making  mankind  happier  and  better  for  your  life,'  my 
father  was  a  truly  great  and  good  man..'* 

TO 

STDNE  Y  SMITH, 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  OF  U£N. 

HIS  TALENTS, 
THOUGH  AOMirrED  BY  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES  TO  BE  GREAT, 

WERE  SURPASSED  BY 

HIS  UNOSTENTATIOUS  BENEVOLENCE, 

HIS  FEARLESS  LOVE  OF  TRUTH, 

AND  HIS  ENDEAVOUR  TO  PROMOTE  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  MANKIND 

BY  RELIGIOUS  TOLERATION 

AND 

BY  RATIONAL  FREEDOM. 

HE  WAS  BORN  THE  SrD  OF  JTUNE,  1771  ;    HE  BECAME  CANON 

RESIDENTIARY  OF  ST.  PAUL's  CATHEDRAL,  1831  ; 

HE  DIED  FEBRUARY  THE  22Dd,  1845. 


*  In  dictating  a  few  words  in  his  favour  (for  he  was  too  weak  to  write) 
to  the  Bishop  of  liandaff,  he  says : — '  In  addition  to  his  other  merits, 
I  am  sure  he  will  have  one  in  your  eyes,  for  he  is  an  out-and-out  Tory.' 
So  little  did  party-feelings  Influeuce  my  father  in  bestowing  preferment ! 
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[On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tomb.] 
DOUGLAS   SMITH, 

THE  ELDEST  SON  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH, 

AND  OF 

CATHERINE  AMELIA,  HIS  WIFE. 

HE  WAS  BORN  FEBRUARY  27,  1805  ;   HE  DIED  APRIL  15,  1829. 

HIS   LIFE   WAS   BLAMELESS. 
HIS   DEATH   WAS   THE   FIRST   SORROW 
HE  EVER  OCCASIONED   HIS  PARENTS, 
BUT  IT   WAS   DEEP   AND   LASTING. 

A  beautiful  epitaph.  But  what  is  an  epitaph  ?  He  was  a 
great,  noble,  honest,  fearless  man.  He  never  was  the  dient 
of  a  Minister,  or  tlie  beggar  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior. 
Tree  in  mind ;  true  in  hearty  a  Christian  in  conduct;  bright 
in  genius ;  a  man  in  every  thing,  yet  he  died  with  no  higher 
dignity  than  that  of  Canon.  He  was  moral ;  he  was  an  able 
advocate  of  his  party;  he  was  a  Whig  in  the  days  of 
Whiggish  exile  from  office  and  from  power ;  be  was  faithful 
to  his  party  in  all  their  many  days  of  difficulty  and  trial,  yet 
he  died  without  the  mitre  1  Years  before  his  death  he 
had  abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  reaching  the  bench,  but  to  his 
last  hour  of  life  he  felt,  bitterly,  that  he  had  been  neglected 
by  his  party,  a  party  which  he  had  helped  to  form,  and  which 
he  had  solidified,  advocated,  and  defended. 

He  did  not  spend  his  "  May  of  life''  in  groping  amongst 
Greek  accents  or  in  toadying  a  Bishop.  Too  honest  and  too 
true  to  remain  silent  whilst  he  could  help  the  oppressed  or  re- 
lieve  the  long  suffering,  in  politics  or  in  religion,  he  endured  the 
penalty  of  recti*;Uue — neglect.  Had  he  been  more  pliant  he 
would  have  been  richer;  had  he  forgot  his  principles,  he 
would  have  been  of  higher  rank  in  the  Church ;  but  neither 
tact,  nor  honesty,  nor  plain  speaking,  can  make  a  party  grate- 
ful, and  thus,  and  therefore,  Sydney  Smith  died  a  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's,  whilst  men  of  mean  talents,  and  meaner  principles^ 
were  raised  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  profession. 

We  have  stated  that  these  volumes  are  interesting,  we 
should  have  written  that  they  are  something  more,  in  the  grave 
suggestive  topics  introduced ;  none  can  read  them  without 
wonder,  without  admiration,  without  instruction:  they  are 
an  important  addition  to  the  splendid  biographies  of  those 
who  have  been  a  glory  to  the  Literature  of  our  Nation. 


Aet.  IV.— the  poets  of  AMERICA. 

SECOND   PAPER. 

1.  m  Poetical  JForks  of  John  0.  Whittier.  Author  of  Old 
Portraits"  Si'c,  ^c.  London :  George  Koutledge  and  Co., 
2  and  3,  Farringdon-street.     1852. 

2.  Poe^s  Tales  of  Mastery  and  Imagination ;  and  Poema^ 
London :  Clarke,  Beeton,  and  Co.,  Fleet- street. 

3.  The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction,  by  Andrew  H,  Scoble.  London  :  Georgo 
Boutledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street.     1853. 

4.  Poetns  hy  Thomas  Buchanan  Read.  Illustrated  by  Kenny 
Meadows.  London  :  Delf  and  Triibner,  12,  Paternoster- 
row.     1852. 

5.  The  Poetical  Works  of  K  P.  Willis.  Author  of  "  Pencil^ 
lings  By  the  Way."  Loudon :  George  Routledge  and  Co., 
Sobo-square.     1850. 

We  do  not  see  to  what  we  can  more  fittingly  compare  the 
beneficial  tendency  of  the  productions  of  the  American  Poets, 
which  are  so  calculated  to  counteract  the  multiform  evil  influ- 
ences which  exist  in  that  country,  than  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
which  when  the  country  around  has  been  rendered  sterile  by 
the  scorching  and  terrific  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  profusely  irri-. 
gate  the  plains,  restoring  lusty  vegetation  to  the  soil,  and 
golden  prosperity  to  the  Egyptian  people.  Like  that  generous 
river,  the  collective  waters  of  these  authors'  genius  flow  on  peer-, 
lessly,  gladdening  many  an  arid  mind,  and  producing  an  invigo- 
rating effect  upon  many  an  intellect,  which  had  been  weakened 
and  well  nigh  destroyed  by  the  raving  doctrines  of  the  Mor- 
monite,  or  the  brazen  and  blasphemous  lucubrations  of  the 
apostles  of  ignorance,  or  socialism.      It  is  very  consoling  to 
the  true  American,  and  to  all  well  wishers  of  America  to  re-, 
fleet,  that  their  fine  Poets  aflbrd  such  a  sheet  anchor,  where- 
with to  keep  at  their  safe  moorings,   those  comprehensive 
principles,  and  invaluable  adaptations  of  ethical  rules,  upon 
the  observance  of  which  so  much  future  greatness  depends, 
and  that  these  authors  constitute  such  a  happy  safeguard  against 
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the  vast  religious  dissensions,  the  great  opposing  political 
interests,  civil  wars,  and  other  ill  omened  visions  wliich  are  so 
gravely  announced  as,  ''looming  in  the  future/'  by  a  countless 
host  of  Journalists,  Essayists,  and  Pamphleteers. 

This  would  be  a  sufficient  reason,  indeed,  for  entitling  the 
faiQts  of  such  Authors  to  considerable  palliation ;  but  there 
are  others.  A  traveller  after  a  long  and  wearisome  journey 
through  a  barren  and  uninteresting  country,  suddenly  arriving 
at  a  position  from  whence  he  beholds  a  stupendous  object  of 
sublimity,  which  impresses  its  image  on  his  mind  with  a 
solemn  and  irresistible  power,  is  not  generally  induced  to  in- 
dulge in  fastidious  criticism,  or  disposed  to  dissect  analytically 
the  scene  which  affords  him  such  exalted  gratification.  As 
therefore  all  must  grs^nt  that  the  works  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  our  remarks  bear  strong  analogy  to  the  situation  we 
have  supposed,  in  their  noble  simplicity,  sublime  morality,  and 
splendid  contrast  to  the  tiresome  jargon  of  affectation  and 
insipidity  which  has  been  so  long,  and  so  unceasingly  ringing 
in  our  ears,  there  will  be  nothing  in  our  abstinence  from  the 
exhibition  of  petty  imperfections,  to  ''  make  the  judicious 
grieve ; "  but  rather  we  should  humbly  trust,  much  to  make 
them  smile  in  an  approving  sense,  at  our  consistence  with  our 
well  meaning  design,  as  expressed  in  a  former  paper,  to  gain 
for  the  Poets  of  America,  collectively  considered,  a  favourable 
introduction  to  the  public.  Although  the  Authors  we  have 
considered,  and  those  we  are  about  to  notice,  have  the  strongest 
resources  in  themselves,  wherewith  eventually  to  secure  no 
limited  appreciation,  we  all  easily  admit  the  truth  of  the 
ancient  proverb,  regarding  the  strength  of  early  impressions, 
and  are  naturally  too  much  aware  of  the  courtesy  due  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  "  the  strange  in  clime"  to  insist  upon  a  rigid 
exposure,  and  a  severe  condemnation  of  their  smallest  blem- 
ishes upon  their  first  appearance  among  the  people  of  this 
country,  in  a  truly  collective,  impartial  /or m :  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  indulgence  in  which  we  have  every  honest 
claim,  and  which  we  publicly  declare  is  ours.* 

*  A  reviewer  in  one  of  the  Dublin  papers,  disposed  to  question  tliis 
daim  of  ours  as  set  forth  in  the  last  ^uml)er  of  this  Retik  w,  supported 
his  asseveration  by  referring  to  the  Aew  Monthiif,  wliich  bore  date  about 
a  twelvemonth  earlier  than  our  paper.  We  have  perased  an  Article  on 
•*  American  Authorship'*  in  the  Acw  Monthly  for  June,  1864,  and  find 
that  instead  of  Sir  Nathaniel's  title  embodying  a  coUectivc  review  "  in 
esse/'  it  has  only  the  power  of  doing  so  "  in  posse,**  inasmucli  as  the 
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We  should  then  respectfully  commend  to  our  readers  the 
adoption  of  the  old  adage^ 

"  Be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind, 
Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind.'* 

If  metaphysical  platitudes,  egotistical  pomposity,  and  an 
unexceptionable  exhibition,  and  unmerciful  use  of  all  those 
refined  and  ingenious  instruments  of  intellectual  torture,  which 
glitter  coldly  on  the  table  of  the  critic's  laboratory,  are  some- 
times necessary,  we  must  remember  that  they  are  more  appli- 
cable to  old  and  hardened  offenders  called  up  to  the  bar  of 
indignant  public  opinion,  than  to  those  young  aspirants  to 
European  consideration,  whose  genius  has  as  yet  received  but 
Uttle  justice  at  our  hands,  and  who  naturally  expect  in  the  old 
countries  of  civilized  Europe,  generous  sympathy,  and  kind 
attention,  instead  of  bitter  malevolence,  and  pitiless  dissection. 
When  established  as  a  body  whose  merits  are  sufficientlv 
acknowledged,  and  whose  genius  becomes  properly  respectea, 
the  American  Poets  may  hold  up  their  heads  in  this  country 
as  fearlessly  as  in  their  own,  we  shall  then  be  the  first  to  chide 
the  artificial  conceit,  and  to  expose  the  wanton  error;  but 
until  then  we  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  joining  the  bristling 
ranks,  drawn  up  against  an  unoffending  band,  or  from  levell- 
ing those  ruthless  javelins  whose  points  are  dipped  in  poison, 
against  the  breasts  of  ingenuous,  and  confiding  strangers. 
Further,  therefore,  than  a  fair  and  unflinching  statement  of 
their  prominent  deficiencies  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper, 
but  to  that  extent  we  have  already  gone  in  our  former  notice, 
and  in  our  present  task  we  promise  our  readers  that  from  the 
same  honest  course  no  divergence  shall  be  perceptible. 

One  of  the  most  charming  peculiarities  of  tlie  American 
Poets,  is  the  intense  devotion  and  admiration  which  they  dis- 
play for  the  magnificentscenery  of  their  country.  They  almost 
all  exhibit  the  liveliest  delight  in  chaunting  the  gigantic  natural 
wonders  of  Wood,  and  Earth,  and  Water  in  which  it  abounds, 
and  in  their  incomparable  descriptions  of  flood  and  field  there 
is  evident  the  strongest  power  of  observation,  and  the  most 

paper  of  which  we  speak  is  confined  to  the  consideration  of  one  poet 
nereiy,  and  the  tone  of  dissertation,  noiwithstanding  the  ability  dis- 
played,  is  so  caustic  and  satirical,  as  to  shut  out  completely,  the  possi- 
bility  of  its  being  considered  a  fair  introduction  to  the  public,  of  the  in- 
dividual whose  works  are  submitted  to  analytical  investigation. 
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plenteous  *'  harvest  of  a  qaiet  eye,*'  Moreover,  the  manner 
in  which  these  fresh  and  beautiful  ideas  are  expressed,  are 
perfectly  in  consonance  with  the  matter  they  embody,  and 
the  rythm  used,  possesses  the  exquisite  changeable  power  of  the 
Kaleidoscope,  in  adapting  itself  to  the  diverse  nature  of  the 
scenic  sketches  which  inspire  the  Poet's  imagination.  Their 
philosophical  beauties  in  like  manner  are  most  remarkable,  and 
equally  as  varied,  as  they  are  remarkable.  For  these  reasons, 
as  well  as  for  the  many  other  strong  peculiarities  common  to 
these  Poets,  we  are  induced  to  conclude,  that  in  order  that  we 
may  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Poetry  of  the  American 
Authors,  and  to  the  end  that  a  taste  may  be  acquired  for  becom- 
ing familiar  with  their  works,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
quotations  should  be  given,  which  by  their  length  and  fitness 
might  exemplify  their  merits.  One  gem,  no  matter  how 
brilliant,  can  hardly  afford  a  just  idea  of  a  coronal  which 
is  composed  of  many,  and  if  there  be  the  smallest  risk  of  a 
Poet's  reputation  becoming  imperilled  by  parsimonious  ex- 
emplification, it  would  be  far  better  to  desist  altogether 
from  commenting  upon  his  productions,  than  to  persevere 
in  doing  that,  which  bears  the  semblance  of  tampering 
with  his  celebrity.  Strongly  impressed  with  the  soundness 
of  this  impression,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  completion  of 
our  undertaking,  and  we  feel  a  strong,  though  humble,  assur- 
ance, that  the  end  will  prove  the  justice  of  an  assumption, 
which  is  neither  the  result  of  immature  reflection,  or  prejudiced 
inclination. 

Whittier  is  a  poet  who  reflects  the  magnificence  of  his 
country  in  the  majesty  of  his  verse,  who  embodies  all  the  iron 
vigor,  and  enterprising  spirit  of  her  sons,  in  his  nervous, 
ringing  language;  and  all  the  bold,  lofty,  and  free  aspirations 
of  her  statesmen,  in  the  unbending  and  devoted  love  of  free- 
dom, which  breathes  through  his  works,  like  the  sighing  of 
the  wind  through  a  forest  of  his  native  pine  trees.  Whittier 
is  pre-eminently  the  American  Poet ;  he  is  the  bard  of  her 
solemn  forests,  and  her  princely  rivers,  of  all  that  bewitching 
picturesque  beauty  of  scenery,  and  of  all  the  romantic,  imagi- 
native characteristics  of  the  native  Indian,  which  Cooper  has 
immortalized  in  prose :  but  he  possesses  a  requisite  still  more 
essential  for  a  Poet,  who  is  ambitious  of  becoming  the  ex- 
ponent of  his  country's  most  cherished  glories,  and  most  exalted 
wishes ;  he  is  the  interpreter  of  the  spirit  which  characterizes 
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and  animates  the  people  in  their  vast  coinmercial  achievements^ 
unrivalled  moral  institutions,  and  also  of  those  deep  philanthro- 
pe principles,  which  agitate  the  great  heart  of  tbe  nation, 
is  Poetry  is  often  deficient  in  grace  and  terseness,  it  is  true, 
but  these  negative  imperfections  are  completely  lost  sight  of 
in  the  noble  simplicity,  and  masculine  energy  which  it  never 
ceases  to  evince.  To  the  present  generation  of  readers,  whose 
mental  appetites  are  wofuUy  impaired  by  the  constant  supply 
of  unintelUgible  matter  which  is  served  up  to  them,  it  is  de- 
lightfully refreshing  to  listen  to  the  manly  tones  of  this  de- 
licious Poet,  whose  invigorating  poetry,  like  the  spray  that 
rises  on  the  rocks  of  Kiagara,  communicates  its  exhilarating 
essence  to  the  spirits  of  the  gazer.  With  what  marvellous, 
and  apparently  superhuman  power,  he  makes  us  listen  to  the 
roaring  of  the  cataract,  the  singing  of  the  forest  bird,  the  chirp 
of  the  squirrel,  or  the  stealthy  tread  of  the  Indian  ?  It  is  seldom 
that  Whittier  enters  into  subjects  of  an  abstractedly,  philosophi- 
cal, or  purely  speculative  nature,  but  when  he  does,  it  is  in- 
variably for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  infinite  beauty 
of  virtue,  and  the  omnipotence  of  God.  America  rejoices  in 
the  bard  who  is  so  admirably  capacitated  to  chaunt  her  glories, 
and  to  feed  the  lamp  of  her  patriotism  with  such  nourishing 
oil :  who  can  so  accurately  direct  the  thunders  of  her  wrath, 
and  so  skilfully  develop  her  vast  philanthropic  desideratious. 

*'  As  rolls  the  river  into  ocean 
In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming,'' 

so  rolls  along  the  noble  current  of  Whittier's  verse,  and  ''  the 
lightnings''  of  its  glories,  flash  upon  the  mind,  until  it  be- 
comes completely  absorbed  by  their  force  and  brilliancy. 

Nevertheless,  this  Poet  is  still  (and  the  compliment  is  a 
great  one)  a  man  of  much  greater  promise,  than  actual  per- 
formance, and  should  his  future  achievements  in  verse,  realize 
the  conceptions  which  his  early  works  permit  us  to  entertain, 
he  will  evidently  obtain  one  of  the  first  places  in  that  temple, 
which  his  country  may  consecrate  to  those  gifted  children,  who 
have  devoted  their  genius,  and  their  lives,  to  sing  her  praises, 
and  extend  her  literary  fame.  But  this  celebrity  will  depend 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  a  very  important  condition,  which  is,  the 
utter  repudiation  of  sectarian  bitterness, — an  error  as  much  at 
variance  with  justice  and  enlightenment,  as  it  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  Poet. 
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There  is  another  vitally  important  reason  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  such  a  futile  weapon^  which  more  immediately  con- 
cerns an  American  ;  and  if  the  subject  of  our  observations 
sufficiently  appreciates,  and  resolutely  adopts  the  conduct  it 
suggests,  his  fame  will  be  wonderfully  increased.  All  those 
who  understand  the  present  state  of  America,  will  easily 
grant,  that  her  future  eminent  position  as  a  nation,  will  very 
much  depend  upon  the  complete  cessation  of  that  religions 
rancour,  from  whose  lamentable  existence  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  suffered,  and  are  still  suffering  so  exten- 
sively. It  is  therefore  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  neither 
Poet,  Historian,  Philosopher,  or  any  other  person,  distinguish- 
ed in  the  various  branches  of  literature  or  science,  who  sup* 
ports  a  system  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  can  ever 
be  associated  with  its  glory  :  while  it  is  equally  as  plain,  that 
all  great  intellectual  efforts  which  are  embued  with  the  op- 
posite spirit,  must  be  more  firmly  consolidated,  and  fully  ten- 
fold enhanced. 

In  taking  up  the  little  volume  of  Whittier,  ^  The  Bridal  of 
Pennacook''  is  the  first  poem  that  meets  the  eye  :  it  is  also 
one  of  the  longest,  and  many  will  consider  it  the  best.  It 
opens  with  a  very  animated  and  graceful  description  of  the 
Itiver  Merrimack,  and  goes  on  to  describe  the  scenery  sur- 
rounding the  wigwam  of  the  heroine.  The  portrait  of  Passa- 
conaway  is  pencilled  with  much  art  and  power.  Who  would 
meet,  "  in  desert  wilds/'  the  awful  being  of  whom  we  hear, 
that— 


"Tales  of  tain  the  greysqnaw  told. 
When  the  winter  night-wind  cold 
Pierced  her  bhinketa*  thickest  fold. 
And  the  Are  burned  low  and  HnaU, 


Tin  the  rery  child  a-bed. 
Drew  its  bear  akin  orer  head, 
Slirinkf  ng  from  the  pale  lights  ahed 
On  the  trembling  wall." 


Yet  this  dreaded  and  mysterious  being  is  not  altogether 
insensible  to  feeling.  The  record  of  his  life  unfolds  one 
chord  in  that  iron  heart,  which  awakens  to  the  touch  of  sym- 
pathy.    He  loves  his  daughter,  and — 


**As  sometimes  the  tempest-smitten  tree 
receires 
From  one  small  root  the  sap  which  climbs 
Its  topmost  spray  and  crowning  leaves, 


So  from  his  child  the  sachem  drew 
A  life  of  Love  and  Hope,  and  felt 

Ills  cold  and  rugged  nature  through 
The  soltness  and  the  warmth  of  her  yoosg 
being  melL" 


She  is  a  true  type  of  her  race. 


**  Child  of  the  forest !— strong  and  free. 
Slight  robed,  with  loosely  flowing  hahr. 

She  swam  the  lake  or  climbed  the  tree; 
Or  struck  the  flying  bird  in  air. 


O'er  the  heaped  drifts  of  winter's  moon. 
Her  snow-shoes  tracked  the  hunter  s  wsy, 

And  daxzllng  in  the  summer  noon. 
The  blade  of  hex:  Ught  o«r  threw  off  its 
shower  of  spray  r* 
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It  is  not  possible  that  sach  a  being  could  fail  in  fascinating 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  hnnter^  and  the  great  chief  "  Winne- 
pnckit/'  alias  George  Sachem  of  Sangus^  pays  his  addresses 
and  is  accepted.  The  wedding  feast  is  described  in  a  graphic 
way,  and  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  as  these  passages  may 
serve  to  show  : — 


"  Steakfl  of  the  brown  bear  fat  aad  large 
From  the  rocky  dopes  of  the  Keanarge; 
Debeate  trout  from  the  Babbooeack  brook, 
And  Balmon  spear'd  in  the  Contoocook ; 
Sqolrrela  which  fed  where  nuta  fell  thidli 
la  the  grarelly  bed  of  Ottemic, 


And  small  wild  hens  in  reed-snares  caught 
From  the  bonks  of  Sondagardee  brought; 
Pike  and  perch  from  the  Soacook  taken, 
Nttta  from  the  trees  of  the  Black  llUla 

shakenf 
Cranberries  picked  hi  the  Sqaamsoot  bog, 
And  grapes  from  the  Tines  of  Piscataquog.** 


And  warm  bright  sun,  the  lore  of  that 

young  wife 
Found  on  a  hard,  cold  breasti  the  dew  and 

warmth  of  life.** 


What  beautiful  imagery  the  following  lines  display  :— > 

**  Her  heart  had  formed  a  home ;  and  freshly 
all 
Its  beantifnl  affections  overgrew 
Tbdr  rugged  prop.    As  o'er  some  granite 
waU 
Soft  Tine  leaTes  open  to  the  moistening  dew 

Some  time  elapses,  and  the  old  chief  regretting  his  separa- 
tion from  his  daughter,  and  anxious  for  her  return,  even  for  a 
short  time,  signifies  his  wish  to  VVinnepuckit,  who  accedes, 
and  sends  her  back  to  her  father,  protected  by  a  goodly  band 
of  his  followers.  When  the  time  appointed  for  her  return  has 
arrived,  no  little  wonder  is  created  in  the  household  of  Passa- 
conaway,  by  the  non-appearance  of  Winnepucket,  who  vows 
at  last  that  he  will  receive  his  wife  on  no'  other  condition  than 
that  she  be  seut  back  again  to  him  with  the  same  form,  and 
attended  with  a  retinue  as  numerous  as  that  which  accom- 
panied her  on  her  departure. 


"  If  now  no  more  a  mat  for  her  is  found. 
Of  sU  which  line  her  Ikther's  wigwam  round. 


Let  Pennacookcall  out  his  warrior  train 
And  send  her  back  with  wampum  gifla 
again.** 


The  old  chief  waxes  indignant  at  such  a  proposal,   and 
solemnly  declares. 


And  again — 


"  No  more 
Shall  child  of  mine  sit  oo  his  wigwam  floor/* 


"  May  his  scalp  dry  black 
In  Hohawk  smoke,  before  I  send  her  back.' 


Constant  however  to  her  attachment,  and  full  of  the  most 
etherial  devotion  for  her  spouse,  Weetamoo  resolves  on 
returning  to  him.  In  pursuance  of  this  generous  determina- 
tion, she  commences  her  voyage  in  a  frail  boat,  unaccompanied 
even  by  a  single  attendant.  The  catastrophe  now  ensues. 
She  is  drowned  I  and  her  kindred  mourn  her  untimely  fate  in 
the  following  beautiful  and  touching  lines : — 
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'*The  Dark  eye  hM  left  ui. 

The  Spring  Mrd  hfta  flown, 
On  the  pathway  of  spirits 
She  wanden  alone. 
The  Bong  of  the  wood  dove  baa  died  on  our 

shore, 
Hat  Wonck  Kunnu  Monee .'  we  hear  it  no 
more! 
Oh,  dark  water  spirit  I 
We  cast  on  thy  wave 
These  furs  which  may  never 
Hang  over  her  grave ; 
Bear  down  to  the  lost  one  the  robes  that 

she  wore ; 
Mmt  Wonek  Kunna  Monte  /  we  see  her  no 
morel 
Of  the  strange  land  she  walks  in 

No  Powah  has  told. 
It  may  bum  with  the  sunshine, 
Or  freece  with  the  cold. 


Lei  oa  give  Co  oar  lott  ooekbo  robes  that 

she  wore ; 
Mint  Wonck  KuntM  Mcnee  S  we  seoher  bo 
more ! 
The  paOi  sbe  U  treading 
Shall  soon  be  our  own  ; 
Each  gilding  in  shadow 
Unseen  and  alone  1 
In  valki  shall  we  call  on  the  sonis  gone 

before ; 
Mat  lf^«itcle  Kunna  ill  once  /   thej  hear  as 
no  more ! 
Oh,  mighty  Sowanna ! 
Thy  gateways  unfold, 
fVom  thy  wigwam  of  aonset 
Lift  curtains  of  gold  ! 
Take  home  the  poor  spirit  whose  Jonmey 

is  o'er ; 
JIf  ai  Wmek  Kunna  Mvniu .'  we  see  her  no 
more.*' 


"  Mogg  Megone/^  the  longest  poem  in  the  collection, 
abounds  in  fine  dramatic  passages^  and  beautiful  descriptions ; 
it  is  not,  however,  a  perfect  composition,  though  there  are 
passages  therein,  which,  for  vigor  and  beauty,  have  never  been 
surpassed  by  the  author.  Its  imperfection,  as  a  composition, 
is  mainly  attributable  to  the  great  space  which  intervenes 
between  the  completion  of  the  tragic  incident  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  poem  ;  and  in  like  manner  to  the  lengthy  descrip- 
tions which  inundate  its  pages.  However,  it  is  to  be  held  in 
mind  that  the  author's  professed  object  in  undertaking  this 
production  was,  to  describe  the  scenery  of  New  England,  and 
its  early  inhabitants,  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  hov 
faithfully  this  object  is  realized. 

*'  Mogg  Megone,''  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  poetry  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott;  the  same  vigorous  flow  of  thought,  spirited 
narrative,  dramatic  colouring,  and  glorious  descriptive  power, 
which  have  delighted  us,  in  "  Marinion,"  or  the  *^  Lay  of  the 
last  Minstrel,^'  we  here  behold  again  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power.  The  following  description  of  an  Indian  warrior's 
costume  has  never  been  surpassed  even  by  Cooper — 


**  The  moonlight  through  the  open  bongh 

Of  the  gnarrd  beech,  whose  nakedroot 
Coils  like  a  serpent  at  his  foot, 

FsUa,  chequered,  on  the  Indian's  brow. 
His  head  is  bare,  save  only  where 
Waves  in  the  wind  one  lock  of  hair, 

Reserved  for  him,  whoe'er  he  be. 
Here  mighty  than  Megone  in  strife. 

When  breast  to  breast,anJ  knee  to  knee, 
Above  the  fallen  warrior's  life 
Gleams,  quick  and  keen,  the  scalping  knife. 

Megone  hath  his  knife  and  hatchet  and  gnn. 
And  bis  gaody  and  taaseled  blanket  on ; 


ms  knife  hath  a  handle  with  gold  tnlsld. 
And  magic  woitls  on  its  polished  bhide— 
Twaa  the  gift  of  Castioe  to  Hogg  Xegooe, 
For  a  scalp  or  twain  from  the  Yengees  ton; 
His  gun  was  the  gift  of  the  Tarrantine, 

And  Modocawando's  wives  had  strung 
The  brass  and  the  beads,  whidi  tinUe  sod 

shine 
On  the  polished  breech,  and  broad  bright 

line 
Of  beaded  wampum  around  it  bung.' 


,  •• 
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The  outlaw  Bonytbon  is  thxis  ushered  before  us — 


'*  What  seeks  Hegone  ?  His  foes  are 

Orey  Jocelyn's  eje  Is  nerer  deeping, 
Aod  the  (carrltoii  lights  are  burning  clear, 
When  Pbai^pa'   men  their  watch  are 
keeping. 
Let  him  hie  him  away  through  the  dark 
rirer  fog, 
Kerer  nutling  the  bongha  nor  displacing 
therodu. 
For  the  eyes  and  the  ears  that  are  watching 
forMogg; 
Arekeenerthan  thoeeof  the  wolf  or  the 
fox 

He  starts— there's  a  mstle  among  the  leaves  • 
Another^-the  dick  of  his  gmi  is  heard ! 

A  footstep— is  it  the  step  of  CleaTea, 
With  Indian  blood  on  his  English  sword  P 


Steals  Harmon  down  from  the  lands  of  York, 
With  hands  of  Iron  and  foot  of  cork  ? 
Has  Scammon,  rersed  in  Indian  wile, 
For  yengeance  left  his  vine-hnng  isle  f 
Hark  1  at  that  whistle,  soft  and  low. 

Hew  lights  the  eye  of  Mogg  Megone  1 
A  smile  ^eams  o'er  bis  dusky  brow — 

*  Boon  welcome,  Johnny  Bonytbon  I* 

Oat  steps,  with  eantloas  foot  and  slow. 
And  quick,  keen  glances  to  and  ft  o, 

The  banted  outlaw,  Bonytbon  ! 
A  low,  lean,  swarthy  man  is  be, 
With  blanket  garb  and  buskined  knee. 

And  noogbt  of  English  fashion  on ; 
For  be  bates  the  race  from  whence  he  spnmg, 
And  he  couches  his  words  In  the  Indian 
tongue." 


Mogg  Megone  and  Bonytbon  proceed  together  to  the 
cottage  of  tbe  latter ;  whose  daughter's  hand  is  about  to  be 
given  to  tbe  savage  as  a  reward  for  bis  having  slain  her 
seducer.  While  they  proceed,  the  poet  seizes  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  us  this  choice  descriptive  sketch — 


*'  Hark  !-is  that  the  angry  bowl 

Of  the  wolf,  the  bills  among  ?-~ 
Or  the  bootixig  of  the  owl. 

On  his  leaiy  cradle  swnng  ? 
Quickly  glandng,  to  and  fro, 
LUtentng  to  each  aonnd  they  go: 
Bound  the  columns  of  the  pine. 

Indistinct,  in  shadow  seeming 
like  some  old  and  pillared  shrine  ; 
With  tbe  soft  and  wbite  moonshine^ 
Bmmd  the  foliage-tracery  shed 
Of  each  column's  branching  bead, 

Tor  Its  lamps  of  worship  gleaming  t 


And  the  sounds  awakened  there, 
In  the  pine  leaves  fine  and  small, 
Soft  and  sweetly  musical. 

By  the  fingers  of  the  air, 

For  tbe  anthem's  dying  fisll 

Lingering  round  some  temple's  wall  t- 

Nb:he  and  cornice  round  and  round 

Waillng.like  the  ghost  of  sound .' 

Is  not  Nature's  worship  thus 
Ceaseless  ever,  going  on? 

Bath  it  not  a  Toice  fSar  us, 
In  the  thunder,  or  the  tone 

Of  the  leaf-harp,  fUnt  and  small, 
^peaking  to  the  unsealed  ear 
words  OT  blended  love  and  fbar, 

Of  the  mighty  soul  of  aU?*' 


Having  reached  Benytbon's  but,  bis  daugbter  is  introduced. 


t'TaD  and  erect  the  maiden  stands, 
Uke  some  young  priestess  of  the  wood. 

The  fyeo-bom  child  of  Solitude, 
And  bearing  atlll  the  wUd  and  rodev 

Tet  noble  trace  of  Nature's  bands. 

Ber  dark  brown  dateek  hath  caught  Its  stain 

More  from  the  sunshine  than  the  rain ; 

Yet,  where  her  long,  lUr  hair  ia  parting, 

A  pure  white  brow  into  light  is  starting; 


And,  where  the  folds  of  her  blanket  sever, 
Are  a  neck  and  bosom  as  wbite  as  ever 
The  foam-wreaths  rise  on  the  leaping  rirer. 
But,  in  the  oonrulaive  quiver  and  grip 
Of  the  muscles  around  her  bloodless  Itp, 

There  is  someCbing  painful  and  sad  to  see ; 
And  her  eye  has  a  gumce  more  sternly  wild 
Than  even  that  of  a  forest  child 

In  its  fearless  and  untamed  freedom 
■honld  be." 


Actuated  by  that  undying  attachment  for  one  wbo  has  once 
been  the  object  of  her  affection^  in  which  she  only  exhibits 
one  of  the  truest  characteristics  of  her  sex,  Kuth  repents  the 
short-hved  anger  which  prompted  ber  to  consent  to  tbe 
destruction  of  her  seducer,  and  when  the  bloody  scalp  of  him 
she  once  cherished  with  all  the  passionate  fervor  of  her  young 
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confiding  heart,  is  held  before  her  eyes,  her  horror  ktiows  no 
bounds,  and  all  the  soft  associations  which  stud  the  meiDorj 
of  her  love,  rush  rapidly  on  her  agonized  brain. 


"  With  hand  upraised,  with   quick  dravm 

breath, 
She  meets  that  ghastly  sign  of  death ; 
In  one  long,  gl<usy,  spectral  stare 
The  enlar^ug  eye  is  fasten'd  there, 
As  if  that  mesh  of  pale  brown  hair 

Had  power  to  change  at  sight  alone. 
Even  as  tliu  fearful  locks  which  wound 
Medusa's  fatal  forehead  round, 

The  gazor  into  stone. 
With  such  a  look  Herodias  read 
The  features  of  the  bleeding  head. 
So  looked  the  mad  Moor  on  hia  dead. 


Or  ihe  young  Cend  as  she  stood, 
O'er-dabbled  with  a  father's  blood ! 
Look!  feeling  melts  that  frozen  ^anoe, 
It  mores  that  marble  countenance, 
As  if  at  once  within  her  strore 
Pity  with  shame,  and  hate  with  lore. 
The  post  recalls  its  joy  uid  pain. 
Old  memories  rise  before  her  brain— 
"The  lips  which  lore^s  embraces  met 
The  hand  her  tears  of  parting  wet. 
The  voice  whose  pleading  Umm  beguitod 
The  pleased  ear  of  the  forest  child,— 
And  tears  she  may  no  more  reprm, 
Beveal  her  lingering  tenderness." 


With  what  truth  the  poet  immediately  adds — 


"  Oh  I  woman  wronged,  can  cherish  hate 
More  deep  and  dark  tlian  manhood  may; 

But,  when  the  mockery  of  fate 
Bath  left  Revenge  its  chosen  way. 

And  the  fell  curse,  which  years  have  nursed, 

Full  on  the  spoiler's  head  hath  burst — 


When  all  her  wrong,  and  shame,  and  pais, 
Bums  fiercely  on  his  heart  and  bndn— 
Still  lingers  something  of  the  spell 

Which  bound  her  to  the  traitor  s  bosom; 
Still,  midst  the  Tengeful  fires  of  hell. 

Some  flowers  of  old  affection  blossom." 


Bonython,  now  that  he  has  accomplished  his  aims,  throagh 
the  agency  of  the  savage,  burns  with  desire  to  destroy  him 
likewise,  thus  preventing  the  necessity  of  giving  him  bis 
daughter  in  marriage.  He  lacks  nerve  to  execute  his  fell 
design  ;  not  so  £uth,  whom  the  remorse  of  love  has  goaded  to 
the  very  verge  of  madness. 


"  Ruth  starts  erect—with  bloodshot  eye. 
And  lips  drawn  tight  across  her  teeth. 
Showing  their  lacked  embrace  beneath, 

In  the  red  fire-light  !->'  Mogg  most  die ! 

Give  me  the  knife  P— The  outlaw  turns, 
Shuddering  in  heart  and  Umb,  away— 

But,  fitfully  there,  the  hearth-fire  bums. 
And  he  sees  on  the  wall  strange  shadows 
play. 

A  lifted  am),  a  tremulous  blade. 

Are  dimly  pictured  in  light  and  shade. 


Plunging  down  In  tbe  darkness.    Hsik, 

that  cry  I 
Again— and  again— he  sees  it  tiH— 
That  shadowy  arm  down  the  lighted  wiH  •' 
He  hears  quick  footstepa— a  shade  flita  bj  '• 
The  door  on  its  rusted  hinges  creaks— 
*  Ruth— daughter  Ruth  1'  tbeoutUv  shrieki, 
But  no  ao«Dd  comes  back— ha  is  stawiiaf 

alone 
By  the  mangled  corae  of  Mogg  Mcgooc ! 


Lt*« 


Then  follows  a  beautiful  descriptive  passage  :— * 


**  Tis  morning  over  NorrMgewock— 
On  tree  and  wigwam,  wave  and  rook. 
Bathed  in  the  autumnal  sunshine,  stirred 
At  intervals  by  breeae  and  bird. 
And  wearing  all  the  hues  which  glow 
In  heaven's  own  pure  and  perfect  bow, 

That  glorious  picture  of  the  air. 
Which  summer's  light-robed  angel  forma 
On  the  dark  ground  of  fading  storms. 

With  pendl  dipped  in  sunbeams  there— 
And,  stretching  out,  on  either  hand. 
O'er  all  that  wide  and  unshorn  land, 

Till,  weary  of  its  gorgeousness. 
The  aching  and  the  daasled  eye 
Reste  gladdened,  on  the  calm  blue  sky — 

Slumbers  the  mighty  wUdemeu  1 


The  oak  upon  the  windy  hill, 
Its  dark  green  bvrthen  upward  heaves-* 
The  hemlock  broods  above  its  tttK 
Its  oone-like  foliage  dazter  atiB, 
While  the  white  birch's  graoeftil  stem 
And  the  rough  walnut  boush  receives 
The  mm  upon  their  crowded  leavea, 
Each  colored  like  a  topas  gem ; 
And  the  tall  maple  wean  with  them* 
Tbe  coronal  which  autumn  gives, 
The  brief,  brtght  sign  of  mln  near, 
The  hecttc  of  a  dying  year  1" 
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Then  follows  the  narrative  of  Ruth's  love,  her  joy,   her 
shame,  her  misery,  and  her  crime  :** 


'*T1iere  came  a  dumge;  the  wild,   glad 
mood 

Of  ancbecked  freedom  pasted. 
Aznid  the  ancient  aoUtnde 
Of  nnahorn  graas  and  waving  wood. 

And  waters  glancing  biigbtand  fast, 
A  loftened  voice  was  in  my  ear, 

Sweet  aa  those  lulling  sounds  and  fine. 
The  hunter  lifts  his  beaid  to  hear. 
Now  ftur  and  ftlnt,  now  ftall  and  near— 

The  mormur  of  the  wind-swept  pine. 
A  manly  form  was  ever  nigh, 
A  bold,  free  banter,  with  an  eye 


Whose  dark  keen  glanee  had  power  to 
wake 
Both  fear  and  love->to  awe  and  charm : 

*Twas  as  the  Mrizard  rattlesnake. 
Whose  evil  glances  lure  to  harm— 
Whose  cold,  and  small,  and  glittering  eye, 
And  brilliant  coll,  and  chan^ng  dye, 
Draw,  step  by  step,  the  gaaer  near. 
With  drooping  wing  and  cry  of  fear, 
Tet  powerless  all  to  turn  away, 
A  conscious,  but  a  willing  prey  i 
Fear,  doubt,  thought,  life  itself  ere  long." 


She  then  mentions  the  bitter  agony  she  experienced  when 
the  savage  trophy  of  her  dead  lover  is  paraded  before  her  : — 


**  Oh  Ood !  with  what  sn  awfol  power 

I  saw  the  buried  past  uprise, 
And  gather,  in  a  single  hour, 

Its  ghost-like  memories ! 
And  then  I  felt— alas !  too  late, 
That  ondenieath  the  mask  of  hate. 
That  shame,  and   guilt,  and  wrong  had 

thrown 
O'er  feeUngi  which  they  mlp^t  not  own. 

The  heart's   wild  lore  Had  known  no 
change; 
And  itUl,  that  deep  and  hidden  love. 
With  its  first  fondness  wept  above. 

The  victim  of  Ua  own  revenge  1 


There  lay  the  fbarful  scalp,  and  there 
The  blood  was  on  its  pale  brown  hair  1 
I  thought  not  of  the  victim's  scorn, 

I  thought  not  of  his  baleflil  guile, 
My  deadly  wrong,  my  outcast  name, 
The  characters  of  sin  and  shame 
On  heart  and  forehead  drawn ; 

I  only  saw  that  victim's  smile — 
The  still,  green  places  where  we  me^* 
The  moon  lit  branches,  dewy  wet  ( 
I  only  felt,  I  only  heard 
The  greeting  and  the  parting  word — 
The  smile,  the  embrace,  the  tone,  which 

made 
An  Eden  of  the  forest  shade."* 


Her  death  conclades  the  poem,  and  is  thus  beaatifally 
narrated : — 


**  Blessed  Ifary !  who  is  she 
Leaning  against  that  maple  tree  ? 
The  son  upon  her  face  bums  hot, 
But  the  fixed  eyelid  moveth  not ; 
The  squirrel's  chirp  is  shrill  and  dear. 
From  the  dry  bough  above  her  ear ; 
Dashing  tmm  rock  and  root  Its  spray, 
Close  at  her  feet  the  river  rushes ; 
The  blackbird's  wing  against  her  brushes, 
And  sweetly  through  the  hazel  bushes 
The  robin's  mellow  music  gushes; 
Ood  lave  her !  will  she  sleep  alway  ? 


Gastlne  hath  bent  him  over  the  sleeper : 
*  Wake  daughter^wake  !*    but  she  stirs 

no  limb ; 
The  eye  that  looks  on  him  is  fixed  and 
dim; 
And  the  sleep  she  is  sleeping  shall  be  no 
deeper. 
Until  the  angel's  oath  is  said. 
And  the  final  blast  of  the  trump  goes  forth 
To  the  graves  of  the  sea  and  the  graves  of 
the  earth. 
Ruth  Bonytkon  it  dead  !  ** 


These  two  beautiful  poems  whose  plots  we  have  just  been 
sketching,  are  followed  by  many  shorter  pieces  remarkable  for 
great  descriptive  beauty,  dramatic  incident,  and  colouring, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  fine  lines  on  the  '^  Merri- 
mack/' the  fearful  masacre  of  Pentucket,  the  story  of  "  Tous- 
saint  L'ouverture,''  and  the  "  Fountain."     We  are   forced 
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to  become  believers  in  the  sanguine  theories  of  those,  vho 
prophesy  so  much  future  enjoyment  of  well-regokted  freedom 
for  the  people  of  America,  when  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  fearless  independence  of  this  poet,  which  comes  bursting 
forth  in  a  torrent  of  words,  appropriately  graphic,  and  patriot- 
ically suggestive ;  and  we  regret  that  space  prohibits  us  from 
dwelling  any  longer  on  the  beauties  of  one,  who  presents  such 
a  worthy  type  of  the  genius  and  patriotism  of  America,  as 
evinced  by  the  fire  and  beauty  of  his  numerous  lyrics,  to  which 
we  earnestly  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  poetry  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  writers,  of  his 
own,  or  of  any  other  country,  is  now  before  us ;  with  the 
marvellous  prose  productions  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  30 
eminently  characterized  by  originality,  acuteness,  and  inge- 
nuity, we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  his  poetical  efforts.  Poe  is, 
indeed,  a  most  sad  instance  of  unfortunate  genius.  Gifted 
with  an  intellect  of  the  loftiest,  and  the  most  vigorous  order, 
naturally  endowed  with  a  physical  constitution,  which  would 
have  warranted  him  in  undertaking  the  most  weighty  and 
stupendous  labors  to  wliich  the  intellect  can  be  subjected,  he 
has  not  only  abstained  from  the  adequate  exercise  of  sach 
powers,  but  he  has  over  and  over  again,  placed  the  most  effectual 
barriers  against  the  realization  of  any  important  achievement, 
by  habits  of  the  most  abandoned  depravity.  "  That  seductive 
besetment,''  as  he  termed  the  disposition  to  exceed  in  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  was  the  ruin  of  Poe ;  but  for  it,  he  might  have 
completely  eclipsed  all  his  cotemporaries,  and  left  his  successors 
such  evidences  of  gigantic  intellect,  as  would  tax  their  auited 
energies  to  equal.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  one  so  highly 
gifted  as  Poe,  and  embued  with  such  a  sensitive  love  for  the 
beautiful,  could  by  any  combination  of  circumstances  be  in- 
duced to  enter  into  a  systematised  habit  of  the  very  lowest 
order  of  vice.  Yet,  so  it  was,  whether  from  defective 
moral  training,  or  an  irresistible  tendency  of  his  constitution, 
is  a  mystery,  and  his  case  furnishes  the  world  with  one  of  the 
most  awful  and  solemn  warnmgs  to  genius,  to  which  it  has 
ever  been  its  lot  to  listen.  Limited  as  it  is  in  space,  the  poetry 
of  Poe  is  characterized  by  the  most  extraordinary  and  admirable 
evidences  of  imaginative  power,  consistent  developement  of 
idea,  unprecedented  sway  over  language,  and  wonderful  mek)dy 
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in  17th m.  Thefe  never  yet  was  a  poet  who  ba4  evinced  more 
capnbility  in  investing  his  subjects  with  fascinating  mysteryi  or 
in  sustaining  his  extraordinary  idea3  with  more  apposite  skill. 

In  perusing  the  slender  stock  of  poems  which  he  has  given 
to  the  world,  we  cannot  help  experiencing  Uie  most  poignant 
regret,  that  he^  who  could  mould  these  perfect  forms  of  art, 
and  endow  them  with  sucii  vitality,  has  not  left  us  more  ex- 
tended evidences  of  his  genius,  that  he  has  not  achieved  those 
sublime  triumphs  which  must  necesfidrily  have  been  his  re- 
ward, had  not  the  baleful  influence  of  some  hidden  cause  pre- 
sented insuperable  obstaoks  to  the  activity  of  his  genius. 

The  well  known  poem  of  ''TheEaven/'  offers  an  exempliii-  ' 
cation  sufficiently  convincing  of  the  peculiar  magnitude  and 
mysterious  grandeur  of  Foe's  poetry ;  and  also,  exhibits  in  a 
manner  quite  unmistakeable,  the  identity  between  the  author 
and  his  subject,  which  marks  almost  all  Foe's  efforts  in  verse, 
and  which  assimilates  his  poetry,  in  this  respect,  to  that  of 
Byron.  The  extraordinary  peculiarity  of  Foe  a  intellect,  will 
be  more  apparent  to  the  reader,  unacquainted  with  his  produc- 
tions^ when  he  learns  that "  The  Baven,''  from  which  we  shall 
subsequently  extract,  is  the  result,  according  to  the  author's 
declaration,  of  a  synthetical  process,  the  most  subtle,  laborious, 
and  profound.  ^'  It  is  my  design  to  render  it  manifest  that  no 
one  point  in  its  composition  is  referible  either  to  accident  or 
intention — that  the  work  proceeded,  step  by  step,  to  its  com- 
pletion, with  the  precision  and  rigid  conseauence  of  a  mathe- 
matical problem.'  A  mind  capable  of  sucn  Herculean  energy 
miebt  triumph  over  the  most  enormous  obstacles.  In  the 
following  quotation,  the  author's  subjectivity  will  inevitably  be 
detected,  by  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  his  life  : — 

"  Bsft  the  BsTon,  tittixig  londy  on  ttut  plAdd  Inut  spoke  onl7 
Tbat  one  word,  as  If  hl«  pool  In  <bat  one  word  he  did  ontpour; 
Nothing  Ikrther  tlien  he  uttered ;  not  s  feather  then  he  flattered-^ 
TUl  I  scarcely  more  than  mattered,  'other  friends  have  flown  hefore— 
On  the  morrow  he  wUl  leave  me,  as  m  j  hopes  hate  flown  before/ 

Tlicn  the  bird  said,  *  Never  more.* 

StarUed  at  the  stillness  broken  by  rejilly  so  aptly  spoken, 
*  Doubtless,'  said  I,  *  what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  and  store, 
Caught  fnm  some  unhappy  master,  whom  nnmerdful  dltaster 
Followed  fi&st  and  followed  faster,  'till  his  songs  one  burden  bore — 
*TQ1  the  (Urges  of  his  hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore. 

Of  *  Never— never  more.* 

But  the  Baven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into  smiling, 
Stralglvt  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  In  flront  of  bird,  and  boat,  and  door; 
'  Then  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to  linking 
Fancy  unto  flHicy^  tiUnUng  what  this  ominous  bird  of  yore — 
What  this  grim,  unffiinly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird  of  yoro, 

Meant  in  croaking  '  Never  more.* 
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Thia  I  ttt  engaged  In  gneesing,  but  no  srlUble  ezprening 
To  the  fowl  wbose  flexy  eyes  now  bomed  into  mj  boeoin*a  core; 
Tbij  and  more  I  sat  diflning,  with  my  bead  at  eaae  reeUning 
On  the  CQBblon'B  velvet  lining,  that  tbe  lamp  light  gloated  o*er. 
Bat  whoae  velvet  violet  lining  with  the  lamp-Ug^t  gloating  o'er, 

8ht  shall  press,  ah,  never  more  1 

Then,  methoaght,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed  firom  an  unseen  censer 
Swung  b7  Seraphim,  whose  fbotlaUs  tinkled  on  the  tnfted  floor. 

*  Wretch !.'  I  cried,  *  thy  God  hath  lent  thee—by  these  angels  he  bath  sent  thee 
Respite — respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memories  of  Lenore  I 

<)aaff,  oh,  qujaff,  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget  this  lost  Lenore  I  * 

Quoth  tbe  Kaven,  *  Never  more !  * 

*  Prophet  I  *  said  I, '  thini;  of  evU  !— prophet  stUl,  if  bird  or  devil ! 
Whether  tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed  thee  here  ariiore, 
Desolate,  yet  all  nndannted,  on  thb  desert  land  enchanted — 

On  this  home  l^  horror  haunted— tell  me  truly,  I  implore— 
Is  there— M  there  balm  in  Gilead?  tell  me— tell  me,  1  implore ! ' 

Quoth  the  Baven,  *Kevw  more* 

*  Prophet !'  aaid  I,  *  thing  of  evil !— prophet  stOl,  if  bird  or  devil  1 
By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  us— by  that  God  we  both  adore— 
Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  Uden  if,  within  the  distant  Aldenn, 

It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore — 
CUsp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore.* 

Quoth  the  Raven,  *  Never  more.' 

*  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend  I '  I  shrieked  upstarting— 

*  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest,  and  the  night*s  Plutonian  shore ! 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken ! 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken  I  quit  the  bust  above  my  door! 

Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  hearty  and  take  thy  form  frxnn  olT  my  door !  * 

Quoth  the  Raven,  *  Never  more.' 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  Is  sitting, 
On  the  pallid  bast  of  Pallas,  Just  above  my  chamber-door. 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that  is  dreaming. 
And  the  lamp-light  o*er  him  streaming,  throws  his  shadow  on  the  floor ; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor. 

Shall  be  lifted.  Never  more.** 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  subjectivity  which  we  observe  in 
these  stanzas ;  the  almost  miraculous  symphony  with  which 
each  line  rings  upon  the  ear,  the  admirable  sustainment  of  the 
leading  idea,  and  the  awful  shade  of  mystery  which  envelopes 
the  whole,  are  vividly  impressed  upon  our  minds.  We  bow 
instinctively  before  the  THtanic  genius,  the  product  of  whose 
labor  is  so  stupendous.  Take  another  instance  of  vagae, 
mysterious  sorrow : — 


"BRIDAL  BALLAD.*' 

"  The  ring  is  on  my  hand. 
And  the  wreath  is  on  my  brow ; 

Satins  and  Jewels  grand 

Are  all  at  my  command, 
And  I  am  happy  now. 

And  my  lord  he  loves  me  well ; 

But,  when  flrst  he  breathed  his  vow, 
I  felt  my  bosom  swell — 
For  the  words  rang  as  a  knell, 
And  the  voice  seemed  kit  who  fell 
In  the  battle  down  the  dell. 

And  who  is  happy  now. 

But  he  spoke  to  re-assure  me. 

And  he  kissed  my  pallid  brow. 
While  a  reverie  came  o'er  me. 


And  to  the  church-yard  bore  me^ 
And  I  sighed  to  him  before  me 
Thinking  him  dead  D*Elonnie, 
*'  Oh,  I  am  happy  now  !** 

And  thus  the  words  were  spoken. 
And  this  the  plighted  vow. 

And  though  my  faith  be  broken, 

And  though  my  heart  be  broken* 

Behold  the  golden  token 
That  prooer  me  h^py  now  I 

Would  God  I  oould  awaken .' 

For  I  dream,  I  know  not  hew; 
And  my  soul  is  sorely  shaken 
Lest  an  evil  step  be  taken. 
Lest  the  dead  who  is  fonaken 
May  not  be  happy  now.'* 


The  marvellous  melody  of  the  author  was  never  90  apparent 
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asia  his  poem  of  ''The  Bells/*  where  the  power  which  he 
wields  in  the  adaptation  and  convolution  of  language^  is  seem- 
ingly sopematural. 


»  THE  BELLS. 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  heDs — 

SUver  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody 

foreteDfl! 
How  they  tickle,  tinkle»  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night! 
While  the  stars  that  oveninrinkle 
AH  the  hearena,  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  cryatalUno  delight. 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme* 
To  the   tintinatmlation  that  so  musically 

swells 
From  the  bella,  bells,  bellst  bells. 

Bells,  bells,  bells— 
From  the  Jingling  and   the  tinkling  of 
the  bells. 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells* 

Golden  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  hannony 
foretells! 
Throagh  the  balmy  air  of  ni^ht. 
How  they  ring  oat  their  delight. 
From  the  molten  golden  notes, 

And  all  in  tune* 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  tortle  dove  that  listens,  while  she 
gloats 

On  the  moon ! 
Oh,  ih>m  out  the  sounding  cells, 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  rolnminously  wells ! 
How  it  swells; 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  Future  I  how  It  teQs 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells,  bens,  bells, 
Of  the  beUs,  bells,  belli,  bells, 

Bella,  bells*  bells— 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  cbyming  of  the  bells  I 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells, 
Brazen  bells  I 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbniency 
tells! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night, 
How  they  scream  out  their  affri^t ! 
Too  much  horrifled  to  speak. 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek 
Out  of  tune. 
In  a  damoroua  appealing  to  the  mercy  of 

theflre. 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and 
frantic  lire, 
Leai^g  hlf^MT,  higher,  higher, 
With  a  resolute  derire, 
And  a  reaolnte  endeavour 
Now— now  to  sit  or  never, 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Ob,  the  bells,  bells,  bells  ! 
What  a  tele  their  terror  tells 
Of  Despair! 
How  they  clang,  and  crash,  and  roar ! 
What  a  horror  th^  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air. 

To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  Poe  as  an 


Yet  the  ear  it  ftilly  knows, 
By  the  twanging. 
And  the  clanging. 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows; 
Yet  the  ear  distinctly  tells, 
In  the  Jangling, 
And  the  wrangling, 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swellSt 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger 
of  the  bells— 

Of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells  I 
In  clamour  and  the  clangour  of  the  bells ! 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 

Iron  Bells  I 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their 
monody  compels ! 
In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone ! 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throata 
Isagroan. 
And  the  people— ah,  the  people — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple, 

All  alone. 
And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muffled  monotone. 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 
On  the  human  heart  a  stone. 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman ; 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human, 
They  are  Ohouls: 
And  their  king  It  is  who  tolls ; 
And  he  rolls,  rollS)  rolls, 
Rolls 
A  p«an  from  the  bells  I 
And  his  merry  l>osom  swills 
With  the  pttan  of  the  bells ! 
And  he  dances,  and  he  yells ; 
Keeping  time*  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  poBan  of  the  bellA— 
Of  the  belU ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time* 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

As  he  knells,  knells,  kneUs, 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells. 
To  the  tolling  of  the  bells. 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bolls,  beUs, 
Bells,  bells,  bells, 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the 
bells." 
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unsjmpathizing  misanthrope,  incapable  of  sensitive  feeling,  or 
anything  approaching  to  tenderness,  the  ensuing  lines  will 
constitute  a  theme  for  unexpected  admiration. 


The  angels,  not  half  ao  happy  in  taeaven. 

Went  envying  her  and  me— 
Yea !  —that  was  the  reason  (asaU  men  knov, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  came  oat  of  the  dead  hf 
night. 

Chilling  and  kilUng  my  Annabel  Leei 

But  onr  love  it  waa  stronger  by  te  thio 
the  love 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  w»— 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we— 
And  neither  the  angels  in  hesTcn  above, 

Nor  the  demons  down  and^the  sea, 
Can  ever  dlMever  my  sonl  from  the  soul 

Of  the  beautlftil  Annabel  Leew 

For  the  moon  never  beams,  wiUu>at  tarlag* 
ing  me  dreams 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  the  stars  never  rise,  bat  I  ftd  tks 
bright  eyes 
Of  the  beaatifkil  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  Ue  down  bj  the 

side 
Of  my  darling— my  darttng-my  Ufe  and 
my  bride. 
In  the  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea, 
In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea." 


**  ANNABEL  LEE. 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago» 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  a  maiden  there  lived,  whom  yon  may 
know 
By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  this  maiden  abe  lived  with  no  other 
thought 
Than  to  lore  and  be  loved  by  me. 

I  was  a  child,  and  sA«  was  a  child. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea ; 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more 
than  love — 
I  and  my  Annabel  Lee — 
With  a  love  that  the  vringcd  seraphs  of 
heaven 
Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago^ 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautlsul  Annabel  Lee; 
So  that  her  high -bom  kinsmen  came. 

And  bore  her  away  f^m  mo, 
To  shot  her  up  in  a  sepulchre 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

He  who  has  been  travelling  over  mountains  "  whose  vast 
walls  are  pinnacled  in  clouds/'  by  rivers  of  mighty  grandeur 
and  through  forests  of  colossal  height,  and  immense  expanse, 
will  turn  with  interest  and  fresh  delight,  to  survey  the  culti- 
vated beauty  of  the  wood-crowned  hill,  the  deep  green  meadows, 
encircled  with  the  dapper  hedge  row,  and  the  trim  parterre 
adorned  with  the  many-hued  flowers :  so  we,  whose  admiration 
and  reverence,  have  been  so  willingly  commanded  by  the 
vigorous  beauties  of  Whittier  and  Lowell,  and  the  solemn 
magnijBcence  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Sigourney,  and  Poe,  will 
have  no  objection  to  rest  our  dazzled  eyes  by  a  peaceful  survey 
of  a  few  of  the  unpretending  beauties  of  Thomas  Buchanan 
Bead. 

The  poetry  of  Read  produces  that  soothing  effect  upon  tbe 
mind,  experienced  by  the  contemplation  of  quiet  sceuery ;  like 
it,  it  abounds  in  simple,  unostentatious  pictures  of  calm  love- 
liness ;  it  contains  in  its  unobstrusive  pages,  many  a  valuable 
gem  which  resembles 

'<  A  violet  on  a  mossy  bank,  half  hidden  from  the  eye." 

The  author  forms  no  exception  to  that  bright  host  of  poets 
who  have  chosen  virtue  as  their  motto,  and  its  sacred  cause 
meets  an  appropriate  embellishment  in  the  unaffected  grace 
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and  sincerity  which  is  so  natural  to  Bead.  If  we  read  the 
following  verses  with  attention^  we  will  observe  much  charm- 
ing originality,  and  a  liveliness  of  fancy,  well  applied,  and 
admirably  consistent. 


*•  THE  LIGHT  OF  OUR  HOME. 

**  Oh,  thon  irhoM  beaatj  on  ns  beams 
WKb  gUmpfles  of  celeatlal  light ; 

Tboa  halo  of  oar  waking  dreama, 
And  early  star  that  crown'at  our  night. 

Thj  Ught  is  ma^c  where  it  fidls ; 

To  thee  the  deepest  shadow  yields ; 
Thon  hrtDg*st  tmto  these  dreary  halls 

The  lyslie  of  the  summer  fields. 

There  is  a  freedom  In  thy  looks 
To  make  the  prisoned  heart  njoloe; 

In  thy  bine  ores  I  see  the  brooks, 
And  hear  their  mnsic  in  thy  voioe. 

And  erery  swaetest  bird  that  sings, 
'  Bath  pour'd  a  cbarm  apon  thy  tongne: 
And  where  the  bee  enamoured  cUngs, 
There  sniely  thon  in  lore  hast  dang  :— 


For  when  I  hear  thy  laoghter  free, 
And  see  thy  momlng-Iighted  hair. 

As  in  a  dream  at  once  I  see 
Fair  apland  realms  and  Talleys  fUr. 

I  see  thy  feet  empearled  with  dews* 
The  violet's  and  the  lily's  loss ; 

And  when  the  waving  woodlands  woos, 
Thon  lead  st  me  orer  beds  of  moss  :— 

And  by  the  bnsy  nmnel's  side, 
Whose  waters,  like  a  bird  afraid. 

Dart  from  their  fonnt,  and  flashing,  glide 
Athwart  the  sonshine  and  the  uade. 

Or  larger  streams  onr  steps  begolle; 

We  see  the  cascade,  broad  and  fiOr, 
Dashed  headlong  down  to  foam,  the  whOo 

Its  Iris^lrlt  leaps  to  air !" 


Bat  Bead  possesses  a  snsceptible  heart,  as  well  as  a  lively 
fancy,  and  can  give  utterance  to  feelings,  which,  like  the  song 
of  the  Nightingale,  are  no  less  remarkable  for  pleasing  melan- 
choly, than  for  divine  sweetness. 


*'S01f£  THINGS  LOVE  HE. 

An  ivtthin  and  all  withostma 

Fed  a  melancholy  thrill ; 
And  the  darkness  hangs  abont  me, 

Oh,  how  »tm  I 
To  my  feet,  the  rirer  glideth 

Throngh  the  Shadow,  snllen,  dark ; 
On  the  stream  the  white  moon  rldeth, 

Uke  a  barque— 
And  the  linden  leans  above  me. 

Till  I  think  some  things  there  be 
In  tUs  drevy  world  that  love  m». 

Even  me ! 

Ocntle  flowers  are  qninglng  near  me, 
Shedding  sweetest  breath  around ; 

Countless  velces  rise,  to  cheer  me. 
From  the  gnmnd ; 


And  the  lone  bird  comes— I  hear  It 

In  the  tall  and  windy  pine, 
Pour  the  sadness  of  its  spirit 

Into  mine ; 
There  it  swings  and  sings  above  me, 

Till  I  think  some  things  there  be, 
la  this  dreary  world  that  love  mo. 

Even  me ! 
Now  the  moon  hath  floated  to  me, 

On  the  stream  I  see  it  sway. 
Swinging,  boat-like,  as 't  would  woo  me 

Far  away — 
And  the  stars  bend  from  the  azure, 

I  could  reach  them  where  I  lie. 
And  they  whisper  all  the  pleasure 

Of  the  sky. 

There  they  bang  and  smile  above  me, 
Till  I  think  some  things  there  be 

In  the  very  heavens  that  love  me, 
Even  me  1" 


Narrative,  is  another  of  our  author^s  tastes,  and  one  in 
which  he  bids  fair  to  sacceed.  *'  The  Maid  of  Linden  Lane,^' 
possesses  a  good  deal  of  that  mysterious  spirit,  and  solemn  air 
of  prophecy,  which  invests  fable,  and  often  fact  with  their 
main  attractions  :  it  commences  thus  :— -* 


"THE  MAID  OF  LINDE»  LANE. 

Little  maiden,  yon  may  lat^ 
That  you  see  me  wear  a  staff. 
Bat  TOOT  laughter  is  the  chaff 
nom  the  melancholy  gndn. 


Through  the  shadows  long  and  cool 
Ton  are  tripping  down  to  school ; 
But  your  teacher's  cluudy  rule 
Only  dulls  the  shining  pool 

With  its  loud  and  stormy  rain. 
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There's  a  higher  lore  to  learn 
Hum  his  knowledge  can  discern, 
llieTO'B  a  valley  <l«iep  and  dem 

In  a  desolate  domain ; 
Bat  for  this  he  has  no  chart — 
Shallow  science,  shallow  art ! 
Thither—  Oh,  be  still  my  heart — 
One  too  many  did  depart 

From  tlie  halls  of  Linden  Laii& 

I  can  teach  yon  better  things; 
For  I  know  the  secret  springs 
Where  the  spirit  wells  and  ffiugs, 
Till  it  overflows  the  brain. 


Come  when  tn  la  dosinf  in, 
When  the  spiders  gray  begin. 
Like  i^iikMophen,  to  spin 
Jiisty  tissues,  rain  and  thin. 

Through  tlM  shades  of  linden  Lsm. 

While  yon  sit  as  in  a  tranee. 
Where  the  moon  made  shadows  dsnce. 
From  the  distaff  of  Romanoe 

I  will  spin  a  siUcy  skein : 
Down  the  misty  years  gone  by, 
I  wiU  turn  yoor  asnre  eye; 
Ton  shall  see  the  changefol  sky 
Falling  dark  or  hanging  high 

Over  the  halls  of  Linden  Lane. 


We  are  now  about  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  works  of  an 
author,  who  not  alone  resembles  Whittier  in  the  nature  of  his 
genius^  but  also  in  the  assurances  of  future  fame^  which  his 
poetry  emphatieallj  suggests.  Which  of  the  two  will  eveiit- 
ually  outshine  the  other^  it  would  be  hazardous  to  anticipate ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  gigantic  competition  will  mark 
their  efforts :  if  not  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between  boibi  at 
least  in  the  character  of  the  reception  which  the  public  may 
award  them.  The  leading  peculiarity  of  James  BussbU  LoweU, 
is  energy  of  the  most  active  kind :  he  grasps  his  thoughts  as 
Jupiter  his  thunderbolts,  and  hurls  them  to  their  destined  aim^ 
with  as  much  accurate  velocity  as  the  Autocrat  of  Olympus. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  vast  and  subtle,  his  ethics 
sound  and  uncompromising,  diction  copious  and  flexible,  and 
he  knows  no  political  creed  distinct  from  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  He  is  not  always  so  happy  in  his  ontological  and 
psychological  speculations,  and  we  shall  expect  to  see  it  evi* 
denced  in  his  future  productions,  that  his  ears  have  beenrigidlj 
closed  against  the  alluring  whispers  of  the  syren  voice,  which 
has,  in  some  instances,  beguiled  his  footsteps.  Analytic  power, 
indeed  the  love  of  analysis,  is  another  of  Lowell's  distinguishing 
traits.  He  delights  to  dissect  his  subjects  with  the  nicety  of 
a  metaphysician,  and  to  peer  with  microscopic  exactness,  into 
the  dim  recesses  of  its  contemplative  materials.  One  other  of 
his  characteristics,  which  assist  in  establishing  the  similarity 
we  have  alluded  to,  is,  the  wizard  potency  of  his  descriptive 
talent.  This,  however,  has  never  inducea  the  subject  of  our 
remarks  to  indulge  in  rhapsodical  prolixity;  for  as  be 
himself  tells  us,  man  should  constitute  the  theme  of  the 
Poets  of  the  new  world.  This  comprehensive  doctrine  on 
whose  evident  utility  we  have  slightly  commented  at  the  com- 
mencementy  acknowledges  Lowell  as  its  most  earnest  advocate: 
to  him  it  principally  owes  its  promulgation,  and   already 
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acquired  celebrity;  and  in  his  hands  it  may  yet  achieve  its 
sablimest  triumphs.  His  superhuman  vigor,  perceptive  intel- 
lect, and  undisguised  reverence  for  this  principle,  mark  him 
out  as  the  apostle  who  will  most  eminently  develope  the  tenet 
it  commands.  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  is  a  specimen  of  the 
perfect  ballad^  written  in  a  spirited  and  interesting  manner ; 
the  language  is  appropriate,  and  might  well  have  been  chaunted 
by  the  minstrels  of  rrovence.  The  preludes  therein  contain 
some  lovely  sketches  of  nature:  the  following  is  from  the  First 
Prelude : — 


**  Afid  what  U  so  rare  as  a  daj  in  Jane  ? 

Theo^  If  erer,  come  perfect  days ; 
Tben  Mearen  tries  tbe  earth  if  it  be  In  tune, 

And  oTer  It  softlj  her  warm  ear  lars : 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  mnrmnr,  or  see  it  ^sten  ; 
Erery  dod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instlact  within  oa  that  reaches  and 
towers, 
And,  grasping  blindlj  abOTe  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  sonl  In  grass  and  flowers ; 
The  flash  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  ba<^  OTer  hills  and  yalleys ; 
The  cowslip  stutles  in  meadows  green. 

The  bnttercnp  catches  the  sun  In  its 
chalice, 
And  there*B  nerer  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creatoress  palace ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  bis  door  in  the  son, 

A^t  Uke  a  blonom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  tale  iUmnined  being  o'ermn 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  reoeires ; 
His  mate  feels  tbe  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dunb  breast  flutters 

and  sings. 
He  stags  to  the  wide  world,  and  ibe  to  bar 

nest — 
la  the  nice  ear  of  nature  which  song  Is  the 
best? 


Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year. 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away, 
Comes  flooding  bade,  with  a  ripply  cheer. 

Into  every  bare  inlet,  and  creek,  and  bay. 
Now  the  heart  is  so  fuU  that  a  drop  over- 
fills it, 
We  arc  happy  now  becanse  God  so  wills  it ; 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have 

been, 
TIs  enongh  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are 

green; 
We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right 

.   well. 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  tbe  blossoms 
swell ; 
We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot 

help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing; 
The  breeze  oomes  whispering  in  our  esr, 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 
That  maixe  has  sprouted*  tbat  streama 
are  flowing. 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky. 
That  the  robin  Is  plastering  his  house 

hard  by : 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  bedc 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack ; 
We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's 
lowing— 
And  hark  f  how  dear,  bold  chanticleer, 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 
Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing  r 


''The  Sirens/'  is  a  poem  containing  abundant  instances  of 
sparkling,  and  playful  fancy  :  it  is  not  unlike  the  ''  Merman 
and  Mermaid''  of  Tennyson  in  spirit.  If  we  delight  (as  who 
does  not)  in  a  beautiful  idealized  picture,  "  Irene"  affords 
us  one  such  as  we  shall  seldom  happen  to  feast  our  eyes 
ypon :  it  demonstrates  in  the  most  lucid  manner,  the  author's 
individualizing  power,  exhibits  great  loftiness  of  thought, 
mnch  veneration  for  virtue,  and  is  clothed  in  a  becoming 
solemnity  of  language ;  accept  the  following  evidence  : — 


Tet  sets  she  not  her  soul  so  steadily 
Above,  that  she  forgets  her  ties  to  earth. 
Bat  her  whole  thought  would  almost  seem 

tobe 
How  to  make  glad  one  lowly  hunan  hearth ; 


For  with  a  gentle  courage  she  doth  strive 
In  thon^t,  and  word,  and  ftseling  so  to  live, 
As  to  make  earth  next  heav'n ;  and  her  heart 
Herein  doth  show  its  most  exceeding  worth, 
That,  bearing  in  our  frailty  her  Just  part, 
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Sha  b«Ui  not  ■hnmk  from  evils  of  thti  Ufe, 
Bat  hath  gone  eahnly  forth  Into  tbo  atflfe, 
And  all  ita  slna  and  soitowb  hath  withatood 
With  lofty  strength  of  patient  womanhood; 
For  this  I  loTO  her  great  soulmon  than  wSK 
That,  being  twund,  like  us,  with  earthly 

thralU 
She  walks  80  bright  and  hcav*n-like  therein, 
Too  wise,  too  meek,  too  womanly,  to  sin. 


Uke  a  lofte  aUrthrombrtTenttaiii-clOQdi 


By  sailon,  tempo<i4on'd  imea 
Telling  of  rest  and  pcacefU  harens  nigh. 
Unto  as  80«1  bar  star-like  toiA  bath  been. 
Her  sight  as  full  of  hope  and  calm  to  mc  ;— 
For  ^e  nnto  herself  hath  boiMed  bfgfa. 
A  home  serene^  wherein  to  lay  ber  head, 
Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  Woman  perfected.* 


Written  in  a  bold,  yet  tlionghtful  manner,  "Prometheas** 
contains  many  fine  passages,  remarkable  for  their  philosophical 
import,  and  magnificent  imagery :  pregnant  with  majestic 
warning,  these  lines  roll  on,  like  the  omiuoas  pealing  of 
thunder — 


"Now,  now  set  free 
This  essence,  not  to  die,  bnt  to  become 
Part  of  that  awful  Presence  which  doth 

haunt 
The  palaces  of  tyrants,  to  hunt  off. 
With  its  grim  eyes  and  fearful  whisperings 
And  hideous  sense  of  titter  loneliness. 
All  hope  of  safety,  all  desire  of  peace. 
All  but  the  loathed  foro-feeling  of  blank 

death, — 
Part  of  that  spirit  which  doth  eren  brood 
In  patient  calm  on  the  unpilfered  nest 
Of  man's  deep  hearty  till  mi^ty  thoughts 

grow  fledged 


To  sail  with  darkening  shadow  o*er  the 

world, 
Filling  with  dread  sncb  aools  as  dare  not 

trust 
In  the  onfUUng  energy  of  Ooodt 
Until  they  swoop,  and  th^  pale  qnarry 

make 
Of  some  o'erbloated  wrong,— that  spirit 

which 
Scatters  great  hopes  In  tlie  aeed-fteld  of 

man. 
Like  acorns  among  grain,  to  grow  and  be 
A  roof  for  freedom  in  all  oonUng  time."* 


Like  all  true  poets^  Lowell  "  Touched  each  key  of  the  lyre, 
and  was  master  of  all.'^  His  flexible  and  oomprehenaive  ge- 
nius can  create,  not  only  the  masaive  master-piece  of  intellec- 
tnal  origin,  but  in  like  manner  can  revel  in  the  dazzling  and 
Bpof tive  regions  of  fancy :  "  The  Fountain'^  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  bis  lyric  power. 


••THE  FOUirrAIN. 

Into  the  sunshinOf 

Full  of  the  lights 
Leaping  and  flashing 

From  non  tiB  night  I 

Into  the  mooBlight 
Whiter  than  snow. 

Waring  so  fioiver-Uke 
When  the  wind/B  blov  I 

Into  the  starlight, 

BoahijiglospnK 

Happy  at  midnight, 
Happy  by  day  I 

JBver  in  motton^ 

Clithesorae  and  cheery, 
Stin  cllmUng^  heavenward, 

Never  »-wfivy  {-— 


Glad  of  all  weathersi 
Still  seeming  best, 

Upward  or  downward, 
Motion  thy  rest ; — 

Fttll  of  a  nature 
Nothing  ean  tame^ 

Changed  every  moment, 
£v«r  the  aamob 

CctHelesfl  aspiitog, 
.  Cfismteas  oontMl^ 
Darkness  or  sunshine, 
Tiio«lamnti<^ 


OtaiMi*  fDontaki  I 

Let  m  heart  he 
P^sh,  enongeflil,  constant, 

Vpvard,  like  thoe !" 


In  "  An  Incident  in  a  Eailway  Car,"  ire  are  supplied  with 
an  insUnce  of  the  poet's  wisdom,  truthful  teaching,  deep  phi- 
losophical and  investigating  mind.     ''  To  Perdita  ringing*",  is 
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E  charming  effusion,  and  establislies  the  lyric  power  of  the 
author  oa  an  inrefutable  basis. 

An  excellent  satire  on  the  great  short-comings  in  some 
branches  of  our. modern  poetry,  is  contained  in  "An  Ode/' 
page  87 ;  it  takes  a  most  comprehensive,  and  apparently  pro- 
phetic view  of  the  poetry  which  after  ages  will  oring  forth  : 
the  passionate  aspirations  for  the  extension  of  philanthropy 
which  it  manifests,  the  rugged  energy  of  the  language,  with 
its  masterly  analysis  of  things,  speaks  volumes  for  the  future 
achievements  of  its  author.  Equally  with  the  former,  the  ener- 
getic and  hopefully  thoughtful  poem  of  *'  Columbus,^'  sustains 
the  high  character  of  Lowell :  it  contains  some  magnificent 
passages.     With  what  sublimity  Columbus  exclaims, 

**  Here  am  I,  with  no  Mend  1>at  the  lad  sea, 
Tbe  beating  heart  of  this  great  enterprise.** 

And  then  he  relates  the  history  of  the  hope  that  encouraged 
him: — 


•i 


I  know  not  when  this  hope  enthralled  me    .  Brought  honey  to  the  baby  Jnplter, 


flnt. 

Bat  from  my  boyhood  np,  I  lored  to  hear 
The  tall  ptne  fon»te  of  the  Apennine 
Murmur  their  hoary  legends  of  the  sea, 
WbSeh  hearlnfr,  I  in  Tision  clear  beheld 
The  sudden  dairk  of  tropic  night  shut  down 
0*er  the  huge  whisper  of  great  watery  wastes, 
Ihe  while,  a  pair  of  herons  tralllngly 
flapped  fnland.  where  some  league-wide 

rirer  hurled 
The  yellow  spoil  of  nnconjectnred  realms 
Far  through  a  gnlfs  green  silence,  nerer 

scarred 
By  any  but  the  north  wind's  hunying  keela. 
And  not  the  pines  alone;   all  sights  and 

sounds. 
To  ny  world-seeking  heart  paid  feal^. 
And  catered  for  It  as  the  Cretan  beet 


Who^  in  his  soft  hand  crushed  a  violet* 
Ood-llke  foremuslng  the  rough  thunder's 

gripe; 
Then  did  I  entertain  the  poet's  song, 
My  great  ideas  gueat,  and  passing  o'er 
lliat  Iron  bridge  the  Tuscan  built  to  hell, 
I  heard  Ulysses  tell  of  mountain-chains 
Whose  adamantine  links,  his  manaclea, 
The  western  main  shook  growling,  and  still 

gnawed ; 
I  brooded  on  the  wise  Athenian's  tale 
Of  happy  Atlantis,  and  heard  BJome's  keel 
Crunch  the  gray  pebbles  of  the  rlnland 

shore; 
For  I  believed  the  poets;  It  is  they 
Who  utter  wiodom  from  the  centnl  deep, 
And,  listening  to  the  inner  flow  of  things, 
Speak  to  the  age  out  of  eternity." 


It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  poet  to  evince  more 
gigantic  power  of  description  than  Lowell  has  compressed  into 
his  "  Summer  Storm/'  a  masterly  production  of  its  kind,  and 
replete  with  wonderful  energy  and  truthfulness.  As  it  is 
particularly  characterized  by  much  minute  sketchings  of  natural 
objects,  hitherto  untouched  by  either  the  pen  of  the  poet  or 
tbe  brush  of  the  painter,  it  would  be  high  treason  against 
good  taste  to  pass  over  unnoticed  ''The  Indian  Summer 
Reverie/'  The  great  analytic  power,  and  the  poetical  obser- 
vation it  manifests,  with  the  appropriate  beauty  of  the  language, 
render  it  befitting  that  the  reader  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  beholding  a  few  instances  of  these  beauties. 
40 
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**Th«  eoekH  duUI  tmmp  that  UOi  of 
•cfttterod  coru, 
raased  breezily  on  tyy  all  hla  flanrfng  nuitea, 
Faint  and  more  uint,  fhnn  ban&  to  bam 
!■  borne, 
Soutbward,    perhaps   to    fiff    Magellan's 
straits ; 
Dimly  I  cateb  the  throb  of  distant  flails. 
Silently  orer  head  the  henhawk  sails, 
With  watchftil,  measuring  eye,  and  tot  his 
quarry  waits. 
The  sobered  robin*  hongersllenf  now, 
Seeks  oedar-beiTles  btaot  lis  Antoasn  eheer ; 
The  sqolrrel  on  the  shingly  shaghank's 
boagh, 
Now  saws,  now  lists  with  downward  eye 
and  ear, 


TImb  drops  Us  Bill  ttA,  wHh  a  <Mp|tn 

bound, 
IHilsks  to  his  wlttdiBg  teteeis  ndv- 
ground: 
The  clouds   like  swans    drift  dvwn  the 
streaming  alanoq^re, 
0*cr  yon  bare    knoll  the  pointed  cedir 
shadows 
Drowse  on  the  crisp,  gray  moss ;  the  ploufli- 
man's  call 
Creeps  fUnt  as  smoke  from  black,  fredi 
Aumwed  meadows ; 
The  sin^  crow  a  single  caw  lets  Ikll ; 
And  all  around  me  erery  bust  and  tree 
SayAntoma'shen  andWinter  aooa  win  te. 
Who  snows  his  soft  white  deep  and  sOenoe 
oreralL** 


Blessings  on  the  poet,  whose  power  of  obseryation  enables 
him  to  present  us  so  constantly  fresh  objects  for  admiration^ 
and  consequently  fresh  motives  for  thanksgiving  and  gratitude 
to  the  Lord  of  all.  Even  the  humble  blackberry  is  not  for- 
gotten j  see  with  what  inimitable  accuracy  its  retreat  is  sketched 
and  its  growth  described. 


**  0*er  yon  low  wall,  which  guards  one  un- 
kempt sonst 
When  Tines,  and  wvads,  and  sorub-oaks 
intertwine 

Safe  from  the  plough,  whose  roufl^  dis- 
cordant stone 


Is  messed  to  one  soft  gray  by  lichens  floe. 
The  tangled  blackbenr,  crossed  sad  rfr- 

crossed,  wearee 
A  prickly  net-work  of  enaangutnMleaTei; 
Hard  I7,  with  coral  beads,  the  prim  blsck 
alders  shinob** 


The  same  lulling,  overpowering  inclination  to  apathetic 
ease  and  luxurious  repose,  which  is  so  apparent  in  the  "  Lotas 
Eaters'^  of  Tennyson^  is  strongly  perceptible  in  the  lines  which 
immediately  ensue. 


"  All  round  upon  the  river^sdlppery  edge. 
Witching  to  deeper  calm  the  drowsy  tide. 
Whispers  and  leans  the  breeae  entang- 
ling sedge ; 
Through  emerald   glooms  the  Ungoring 
waters  slide, 


Or,  somettmes  wavering,  tlmw  bask  tks 

son. 
And  the  stiff  banks  IneddieemettapdroB 
Of  dimpling  Ught,  and  witii  the  ountat 

seem  to  |^ldB>** 


Again,  how  beautifully  the  effect  of  winter  is  contrasted 
with  the  bloom  of  summer. 


**  Another  change  subdues  them  in  the  Fall, 
But  saddens  not;  they  stlU  show  mentor 
tints, 
Though  sober  russet  seems  to  corer  aU ; 
Then  the  first  sunshine  thiongh  their 
dew  drops  gUnts, 


Look  how  the  yellow  deamessi  stresm- 

ed  Sf  loss. 
Kedeems  with  rarer  hues  the  sessoo'i 

loss, 
As  Dawn's  «Mt  there  had  toadied  and  left 

their  rosy  prints.'* 


It  would  be  diiBcult  to  select  two  stanzas  more  full  of  fresh 
and  ingenious  imagery  tlian  the  following : — 

'GaJsstwhIchttMlaiiceaoftliesoprevaa 
Olrlng  a  pretty  emblem  of  the  day 
When  gnUtler  aims  In  light  shsll  mH 


"Then,  erery  mom,  the  rirer's  banks  dilna 

bright 
With'  smooth  plate-armour,  treacherous 

and  frail, 
By  the  ftt)st*s  clinking  hammers  forged  at 

night. 


away. 
And  stotes  shall  more  fre»>limbed,le«»i 
from  War's  cramping  malL 


nta  pons  of  axkuca. 
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And  Doir  thorn  wmierfUU  tbt  ebbisf  rirer 
Twice  ereiy  day  crefttet  on  dfher  ilde, 
1tiiUe»   u   Uiroogh   Uieir  fr«iMlMR«d 
grota  they  sbtrer, 
IngnMiarcli'd  obMiiali  to  thafond^ 
Died; 


High  lla|w  ia  fpifkUng  bla«  tb*  (kr« 

bewd  cmw, 
The  ailrwed  flaU  gleam  flrostlly  belov, 
Saddenly  drops  the  gull,  SDd  bretks  the 

gUeey  tide.** 


We  come  now  to  one  of  the  prettiest  poems  in  the  book, 
namely^  the  ode  "  To  the  Dandelion'' ;  no  impartial  person 
capable  of  distinguishing  merit,  will  read  this  gem  of  poetical 
art  unmoved,  or  willingly  deny  the  title  of  Poet  to  the  author 
of  its  sunny  imagery,  graceful  language,  and  original  concep- 
tion. 

''  Studies  for  two  Heads''  is  graphic,  and  the  portraits  are 
taken  in  that  spirit  of  analysis,  and  with  that  great  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  which  Lowell  constantly  evinces.  Metaphy- 
sical beauty,  religious  confidence,  and  philanthropy,  lend  their 
important  influence  in  adorning  the  *'  Elegy  on  the  Death  of 
Dr.  Channing,"  and  the  "  Fable  for  Critics"  establishes  the 
author's  right  to  membership  in  that  awful  association.  We 
shall  now  present  the  reader  with  "  The  Changeling,"  the  last 
and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  extracts  we  have 
taken  from  Lowell's  poetry.  It  is  truly  a  charming  piece, 
highly  imaginative,  simple  and  pathetic,  and  invested  with  a 
nameless  grace  and  etherial  fasdnatiou. 


**TUE  CHANQEUNO. 

I  b«d  ft  Utile  denghter, 

And  ihe  waa  given  to  me 
To  lead  ne  gently  tMcbward 

To  the  HeeTenljT  Father's  knee, 
That  I,  by  the  foroe  of  natare, 

Hlcbt  In  aome  dim  wlae  dlTtaie 
Tbe  depttu  of  hta  tnflnite  patience 

To  this  wayward  soul  of  mine. 

I  know  not  how  others  saw  her, 

But  to  me  she  was  whoUy  fUr, 
And  the  light  of  the  bearen  ahe  came  flrom 

SttUUngered  and  gleamed  In  her  hair ; 
For  H  was  as  wavy  and  golden. 

And  as  many  ctaaoges  took« 
At  the  shadow*  of  saii-gUt  ripples 

Ob  the  yellow  bed  of  a  brook. 

To  what  oan  I  liken  her  smiling 

Upon  me,  her  kneeling  lover, 
How  it  leaped  from  bar  lips  to  her  eyelids, 

And  dialled  her  wholly  over, 
Va  bsr  outstretdied  bands  smiled  also, 

And  I  ahnoet  seemed  to  see 
"nw  very  heart  of  her  mother 

Sending  lun  through  her  veins  to  me ! 

Sbe  had  been  with  nsscarce  a  twelvemonth^ 

And  It  hardly  seemed  a  dAy, 
«f  hen  a  tnMp  of  wandering  angels 

Stole  my  attle  dao^ter  away ; 


Or  perhaps  those  heavenly  Zlncali 
But  loosed  the  hampering  strings, 

And  when  they  had  opened  ber  cage-doori 
My  little  bird  used  her  wings. 

Bat  they  left  in  her  stead  a  Changeling, 

A  little  angel  chUd, 
That  seems  Uke  her  bad  in  fhll  bloasom. 

And  smiles  as  she  never  smiled : 
When  I  awake  in  the  morning,  I  see  it 

Where  she  always  need  to  lie. 
And  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  violet 

Alone  'neath  the  awful  sky ; 


As  weak,  yet  as  trnstful  also ; 

For  the  whole  year  long  I  see 
All  the  wonders  of  falthfUl  Natare 

Still  worked  for  the  love  of  me ; 
Winds  wander,  and  dews  drip  earthward, 

Rain  foils,  sans  rise  and  set, 
Earth  whirls,  and  all  bnt  to  prosper 

A  poor  litUe  violet 

This  child  is  not  mine  as  tha  first  was* 

I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest, 
I  cannot  lift  it  np  fatherly 

And  bless  it  upon  my  breast; 
Tet  it  lies  In  my  little  one's  cradle. 

And  sits  In  my  little  one's  chair, 
And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she's  gone  tO| 

Transflgnres  it's  golden  hair. 
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In  N.  P.  Willis,  the  author  of  "  Pencillings  by  (he  Way," 
we  have  another  Poet,  who,  like  liongfellow,  possesses  elegance 
and  beauty  of  expression  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  his  other 
qualifications  as  a  Poet,  become  overshadowed  by  their  pre-emi- 
nence; and  we  are  furnished  by  him  with  another  potent 
argument  against  the  insinuations  of  those  who  cannot  behold 
anything  in  America  which  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
refinement.  This  artistic  elaboration  is  no  where  more  apparent 
than  in  bis  Scriptural  Poems,  which  are  particularly  remarkable 
for  high  polish,  and  incomparable  smoothness.  Willis  is, 
however,  deficient  in  originality,  by  which  he  is  debarred  from 
rivalling  some  of  his  more  creative  brethren  in  the  arena 
of  thought.  If  a  palm  should  be  allotted  for  elegant  taste,  and 
rythmical  excellence,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  this 
author  would  enter  the  lists,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  becoming 
the  successful  competitor  for  the  prize.  Wit  of  a  very  refinai 
and  elevated  order,  is  another  peculiarity  of  this  Poet.  His 
''Lady  Jane,''  (which  hasa  marked  resemblanceto ''Don  Jnan,'') 
has  many  brilliant  passages,  pregnant  with  satirical  humour. 
Added  to  these,  Willis  possesses  a  fine  imagination,  great 
taste,  and  a  sound  judgment.  In  common  with  all  the  trans- 
atlantic bards,  he  is  somewhat  difi'use,  but  "  the  wheat  is  much 
more  plentiful  than  the  tares,''  and  the  fault  is  easily  pardoned 
for  the  sake  of  his  many  beauties.  "The  healing  of  the 
Daughter  of  Jairus,"  is  written  in  a  strain  of  chaste  and  ex- 
quisite melody,  displaying  to  very  great  perfection  the  rich  and 
wide  imagination  of  the  author,  his  consummate  taste  and 
fluency.  The  lines  which  follow  have  all  the  "  faint  exquisite 
music  of  a  dream." 

"Llkeafonn  ■  Her  polUhod  neolc,  aetroe  toqcbfng  lt|  tkir 

Of  matchleM  setilptare  In  her  sleep  she  Uy,  ,  hang 


The  linen  restare  folded  on  her  breast, 
And  over  it  her  white  transparent  hands, 
The  blood  still  rosy  in  their  tapering  nails, 
A  line  of  pearl  ran  through  her  partied  Ups, 
And  In  her  nostrils,  spiritually  thin, 
The  breathing  corre  was  mocking  like 


Like  airy  shadows  floating  m  they  slqit 
'Twas  heavenly  beaatifuL      The  Savioar 

raised 
Her  band  from  off  her  boaom,  aad  ifrmA 

out 
The  snowy  fingers  In  his  palm,  and  said, 


llfb ;  *  Maiden  J  urtBe  .''—and  saddenly  a  flnsli 

And  round  beneath  the  faintly  tinted  skin  I  Shot  o'er  her  forehead,  and  alons  b«r  lipiL 

Baa  the  light  branches  of  the  asnre  veins ;  ;  And  through  her  eheek  the  ramcd  ootoar 
And  on  her  cheek  the  Jet  lash  overlay,         I  ran ; 


Matohing  the  arches  pencUrd  on  her  brow.      And  the  stUl  outline  of  her  graceful  tea 
Her  hair  had  been  nnboond,  and  fUllng     Stirred  in  the  linen  vesture,  and  she  dssp'd 


loose 

Upon  her  dIUow,  hid  her  small  round 
In  curls  ci^^omj  blackness,  and  abooi 


The  Saviour**  hand,  and  flximg  hai  &Mk 

eyes 
FttU  on  his  beaming  copnteaanoe   aissrr 


"  The  Leper"  is  another  instance  of  this  easy  flowing  grace 
and  rich  melody ;  the  language  is  exquisite  and  beautiJuI. 
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The  same  inaj  be  said  of  the  Sacrifice  of  A.brahaQ|  which  is 
characterized  by  a  certain  dignity^  nearly  akin  to  sublimity. 
These  extracts  will  serve  to  exemplify  another  valuable  peculi- 
arity of  this  author,  which  is,  the  verv  great  power  he  can 
exercise  in  eliciting  our  sympathies.  He  makes  us  enamoured 
of  whatever  he  pleases,  and  invests  his  subjects  with  marvellous 
fascinations ;  "  Thoughts  while  making  the  Grave  of  a  new-born 
Child/'  will  be  generally  received  as  an  admirable  example  of 
the  most  exquisite  tenderness,  united  with  moral  beauty  of  an 
exalted  kind  ;  true  and  deep  love  of  nature  are  evident  in  all 
its  passages ;  it  merits  introduction. 


'One  look  «pon  thy  ftiee  ere  thoa  d^Mit  t 

My  daoghter !  it  la  soon  to  let  thoe  go ! 
ttr  daughter  I  with  thy  birth  has  guah'd  a 

•pring 
I  knew  not  of-  filling  my  heart  with  tcArs. 
Ani  ftumiog  with  straogB  tendenoM  to 

A  love^Oh  God !  It  Menu  so— that  must 

flow 
Ftras  thou  fle«Bt,  and*twlxt  beaTen  and  me. 
Heocaforward^  be  a  bri|{ht  and  yearning 

ehain 
Dnwfaig  me  after  thee  1    And  so,  fhrowelli 
Tts  a  hwsh  worlds  in  which  affection  knows 
Ko  place  to  treaaare  up  its  loved  and  lost. 
Bat  the  foul  grave  2  Thoa  who  so  late  wast 

sleeping. 
Warm  In  the  dose  fold  of  a  mother's  heart. 
Scarce  fh)m  her   breast  a  single   pulse 

reoeiviBg, 
But  it  was  sent  thee  with  some  tender 

thooght, 
How  can  I  leave  thee  here  /  Alas,  for  man  I 
The  herb  in  its  hamiHt>'  may  M\ 
And  waste  into  the  bright  and  genial  air, 
^^le  we— by  hands  that  mlnister'd  in  life 
NoChisg  bnt  loTe  to  va—are  thrust  away-* 
The  earth   flung  in  upon  oar  Just  cold 

boAoms, 
And  the  warm  sonahlne  trodden  out  for 

ever! 

Yet  have  I  cboaea  for  thy  grave,  my  child, 
A  bank^where  I  have  lain  in  summer  hours, 
Aod  thought  bow  Uttle  it  would  seem  Uke 
death 


To  sleep  amid  such  loveliness.    The  brook. 
Tripping    with  laughter  dowa  the  rocky 

steps 
That  lead  up  to  thv-  bed.  would  still  trip  on. 
Breaking  the  dead  hush  of  the  woorner* 

gone; 
The  blrd^  are  nerer  silent  that  build  here. 
Trying  to  sing  down  the  more  vocal  waters ; 
The   slope   is  beautiful   with   moss  and 

flowers. 
And  far  below,  seen  under  arching  leaves, 
I    Glitters  the  warm  sun  on  the  village  spire, 
(    Pointing  the  living  after  thea    And  this 
'    Seems  like  a  comfort ;  and,  replacing  now 
The  flo%rars  that  hare  made  room  for  thee, 

I  go 
To  whisper  the  same  peace  to  her  who  Ilea, 
Robb'd  of  her  child  and  lonely.    *Tis  the 

work 
Of  many  a  dark  hour,  and  of  many  a  praver. 
To  bring  the  heart  back  trom  an  Iniaat 

gone, 
Hope  must  give  o'er,  and  busy  fancy  blot 
The  images  Arom  all  the  ailent  rooms, 
And  every  sight  and  sound  familiar  to  her, 
Undo  Its  sweetest  link— and  so  at  last 
The  foantaIn->that,  once  struck,  must  flow 

for  ever— 
Will  hide  and  waste  in  dlance.    Wbem  the 

smile 
steals  to  her  pallid  Up  again,  and  spring 
Wakens  the  buds  above  thee,  we  will  come, 
And,  standing  by  thy  music-haunted  grave. 
Look  on  each  other  cheerfully,  and  say:— 
A  child  that  nie  have  lotaed  it  gone  to  heaven. 
And  by  this  gate  nfjlowen  ihe pasM'd  atvay.'^* 


"  Parrhasius,"  a  poem  too  long  for  insertion,  is  written  in 
a  picturesque  and  graphic  way ;  eminently  dramatic,  it  places 
the  Captive  before  our  eyes ;  we  behold  his  agonized  features, 
and  listen  with  horror  to  his  groans.  Added  to  these  it  affords 
us  an  admirable  instance  of  the  fearful  exaggerations  which 
follow  an  ilUdirected  ambition.  The  rich  and  cultivated 
imagination  of  Willis,  his  melody,  delicate,  and  glowing 
colouring,  and  earnestness  pervading  all,  are  most  happily 
associated  in  his  beautiful  Poem  "  To  Ermengarde.'* 
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The  charming  line^^  called  "Spirit-Whispers,"  are   rerj 
classical  in  their  allegorical  meaning,  and  chaste  beauty. 


"SPIRIT-WHISPERS. 

Wake !  poet,  wake  I— the  mooo  hu  bnnt 

Through  gate«  of  stmn  and  dew. 
And,  wiog'd  by  prayer  nnoe  evening  nwB'd, 
lias  fled  to  kiaa  the  steeples  first, 

And  now  Moops  low  to  70a  1 
Oh,  poet  of  the  loring  eye, 
For  yon  is  dreat'd  this  mondng  aky ! 

Oh,  poet  of  the  pen  enchanted ! 

A  lady  alts  boiaath  a  tree  1 
At  last  the  flood  for  which  she  panted — 
The  wild  words  for  her  angnish  wanted. 

Have  gushed  In  song  to  thee ! 


Her  dark  curls  sweep  her  ksees  to  i«»y: — 
*God  Ueas  the  poet  far  awajri' 


King  of  the  heart's  deep  mjrsteriea ! 

Tour  words  hare  wings  like  UgbtaiBg 
woTel 
This  hour,  oi^  hills  and  distant  1 
They  fly  like  flower-seeis  on  tkel 

And  sow  the  world  with  love ! 
King  of  a  realm  without  a  thnme, 
Baled  by  raatotkaa  taara  aloasr 


Our  next  qnotation  conveys  the  expression  of  the  effect 
produced  on  the  bard  by  the  memory  of  bis  motber ;  it  is 
delineated  with  a  gigantic  force  which  seems  like  inspiration 
mingled  withal  with  child-like  tenderness. 


"BETTER  UOMENTS. 

If  y  mother's  mioe !  how  often  ereep 

Its  aooents  on  my  lonely  hours ! 
like  healing  sent  on  wings  of  sleepy 

Or  dew  to  the  nnoonsdous  flowers. 
I  can  forget  her  melting  prayer 

While  leaping  pulses  madly  fly. 
But  in  the  atlll  unhcokon  air. 

Her  gentle  tone  comes  stealing  by— 
And  years,  and  sin,  and  foliy  flee. 
And  leave  me  at  mj  mother's  knee. 

The  erening  boora,  the  birds,  the  flowers, 

The  starUjght,  moonlight— all  that^s  meet 
For  hear'n  bi  this  lost  world  of  ours — 

Remind  me  of  her  teachings  sweet. 
My  heart  Is  harder,  and  perhaps 

My  thongbtiesaness  hath  drunk  Mp  tears, 
And  there's  a  mildew  In  the  lapse 

Of  a  few  awlft  and  chequered  yean— 
Bat  natore's  book  is  eren  yet 

With  aU  my  mother's  leaaons  wiil 

I  hare  been  oat  at  erentlde 

Beneath  a  moonlight  sky  of  spring, 
When  earth  was  gamish'd  like  a  brlda, 

And  ni^t  had  on  her  allTer  wing- 
When  bursting  leares,  and  diamond  grass, 

And  waters  leaping  to  the  light. 
And  all  that  make  the  pulses  paas 

With    wilder    fleetness,    throned    iht 
night — 
When  all  was  beauty— then  hare  I 

With  friends  on  whom  my  love  is  flang, 
Like  myrrh  on  winds  of  Araby, 

Gazed  up  where  evening's  lamp  is  hung: 


And  when  the  besatifU  tpM%  there 

Flung  over  me  its  golden  chain. 
My  motiiei's  Totoecame  on  the  air 

Like  the  light  dropping  of  the  ratal, 
And  resting  on  some  silver  star, 

The  spirit  of  a  bended  knee, 
I've  poured  out  low  and  fJervent  pnyer 

That  our  eternity  might  be 
To  rise  in  heaven,  like  stars  at  nl^t, 
And  tnad  a  Uvfng  path  of  light. 

I  hare  been  on  the  dewy  hilla, 

When  night  was  steanng  from  the  dsn. 
And  mlat  was  on  the  waking  rills, 

And  tints  were  delicately  drawn 
In  the  grey  East— when  birds  were  wskisf 

With  a  low  murmnr  in  the  trees, 
And  melody  by  fits  was  breakhig 

Upon  the  whisper  of  the  breexe^ 
And  tfaia  when  I  was  fbrth,  perehaaoe 
As  a  worn  reveller  from  the  dano^- 

And  when  the  son  sprang  ghnrlooiiy 
And  flreely  up,  and  hill  and  river 

Were  watcting  upoa  wave  and  tree 
tlie  arrows  fttmi  hU  subtle  qoivov— 

I  say  a  voice  has  thrlUM  me  then. 
Beard  oo  the  still  and  rushing  li^i 

Or,  creeping  from  the  ailent  glen. 
Like  worda  from  the  departing  nl^t, 

Hath  stricken  m^  and  I  have  ptufi 
On  the  wet  grasa  my  fiiver'd  brow, 

And  poaring  forth  the  earttest 
First  prayer,  with  which  I  Icam'd  to  bov, 

Have  felt  my  mother's  aplrlt  roih 
Upon  me  as  in  by^past  years. 

And,  yielding  to  the  blessed  gush 
Of  my  nngovemable  tears^ 

Have  risen  up— the  gay,  the  wild— 

Sabdaed  and  hmmble  oa  a  ehlld.* 


In  the  pretty  Lyric  which  immediately  ensnes,  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  terse  and  elegant  speciiben  of  descriptive  betatj, 
characterized  by  comprehensiveness  of  expression  :   it  convers 
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more  to  the  mind  than  if  it  were  decked  oat  in  diffuse  and 
elaborated  imagery. 


"MAY. 

Oh,  the  meny  Hay  haa  pleaiaat  houn, 

And  dreamUy  they  glide. 
At  if  they  floated  like  the  leatw 

Upon  a  lOver  tide ; 
The  treee  are  fiiU  derinkion  biid% 

And  the  woods  are  foil  of  birds. 
And  lSb»  waters  flow  to  mtulc, 

Ukg  a  toae  witb  pleaaant  words. 

The  Terdore  of  the  mea^w-land 

Is  ereeping  to  the  MUs, 
The  sweet  blue-boaom'd  Tloleta 

Are  blowing  by  the  rlDs ; 
The  Ulae  haa  a  load  of  balm 

For  erery  wind  that  stirs* 
And  the  luth  ataiida  green  aodbeftBtlfkil 

AuM  the  sombre  flrs. 


There's  perf  time  upon  eroiy  wlndr- 

Mosic  In  every  tree — 
Dews  for  the  moiatiire-toTlng  flu  ■  mi 

Sweets  for  the  suddng  bee; 
The  sick  eome  fcrth  fbr  the  healing  south, 

The  yoimg  are  gathering  flowen, 
And  llfiB  is  a  tale  of  poetry, 

That  is  told  itf  golden  hoan. 

It  rnnat  he  a  tma  philoMphy; 

That  the  spirit  when  set  tree 
Still  lingers  about  Its  olden  home, 

In  the  flower  and  the  tree, 
For  the  poise  Is  Btlrr*d  as  with  voices  heard 

In  the  depth  of  the  shady  grove, 
And  while  lonely  we  stray  through  the 
flelda  away, 

The  heart  aeemi  answering  love." 


"On  seeing  a  beautiful  Boy  at  play/'  possesses  much  finish, 
and  contains  bursts  of  rapture  equalling  the  outpourings  of 
the  loftiest  world  poets ;  to  use  the  words  of  the  poem  itself, 
it  is  "  like  a  painter's  fine  conception/' 


*'0K  SEEIHO  A  BKAI7TIFUL  BOT  AT 
PLAY. 

Down  the  green  alope  he  bounded.    Baven 

carls 
From  his  white  staoulders  by  the  winda 

were  swept, 
And  the  dear  eoloor  of  his  sonny  diett 
Wis  bright  with  moUon.  Through  his  open 

lipe 
Shooa  visibly  a  deUeate  line  of  pearl. 
Like  a  white  vein  within  a  rosy  sheU, 
And  his  dark  eye's  elear  brUliance,  aa  it  lay 
Beneath  his  lashea,  like  a  drop  of  dew 
Hid  hi  the  moos,  stole  out  as  eovertly 
As  starlight  from  the  edginx  of  a  cloud, 
I  nerer  saw  a  Iray  so  beaumm. 
Uis  stop  waa  like  the  stooping  of  a  blM, 
And  his  limbo  melted  into  grace  like  things 
Sbsped  by  the  wind  of  snmnier.    He  wa< 

like 
A  pointer's  fine  eonoeptloo— each  aa  one 
As  he  would  have  of  Ganymede,  and  weep 
Upon  his  pallet  thnt  he  could  not  win 
The  Ttskm  to  Ua  eosel.    Who  oonld  not 

paint 
The  young  and  sbadowlMi  iplrtt?    Who 

could  chain 
The  sparkling  giadneoo  that  Uvea, 
Uke  aglad  fountain,  in  the  eye  of  Ugbt, 
wtthaaunbreathingpendl?  Nature's  gift 
HsBnetUngOatlalikelt.  Snnandftream, 


And  the  new  leaves  of  June,  and  the  young 

lark 
That  flees  away  Into  the  depths  of  heaven. 
Loot  in  his  own  wild  music,  and  the  breath 
Of  spring-time,  and  the  summer  eve,  and 

noon 
In  the  cool  autunm,  are  like  flngers  swept 
Over  sweet-toned  affections— but  the  joy 
That  entera  to  the  spirit  of  a  child 
Is  deep  as  his  young  heart :  his  very  breath. 
The  simple  sense  of  being  Is  enough 
To  ravish  him,  and  like  a  thrilling  tondii 
Be  ftels  each  moment  (rf  hia  life  go  by. 

Beauttfti],  beautifol  childhood  f  with  a  Joy 
That  like  a  robe  is  palpable,  and  flung 
Out  by  your  every  motion  !  delicate  bud 
Of  the  immortal  flower  that  will  unfold 
And  come  to  Its  maturity  in  heaven ! 
I  weep  your  earthly  glory.   *Tlsallght 
Lent  to  the  new  bom  spizlt  that  goes  out 
With  the  first  Idle  wind     It  Is  the  leaf 
Fresh  flong  upon  the  river,  that  will  danoe 
Upon  the  wave  that  stealeth  out  its  life, 
Then  sink  of  its  own  heaviness.    The  fluie 
Of  the  delightful  earth  will  to  your  eye 
Grow  dim;   the  flragrance  of  the  many 

flowera 
Be  noticed  not,  and  the  beguiling  voice 
Of  nature  in  her  gentleness  will  be 
To  manhood's  senseless  ear  inaudible, 
I  sigh  to  look  upon  thy  fsce,  young  boy!" 


Eschewing  all  sensual  gratification^  and  all  the  syren  per- 
suasions of  ambition^  the  roet  exhibits  in  "  The  table  of  Em- 
erald," the  possession  of  a  well  organized  mind,  and  an  elevated 
and  highly  inicllectnal  taste.  The  "  Extract  from  a  Poem''  is 
philosophical  in  its  tendency :  defending  the  honorable  ainbi- 
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tion  of  man;  in  seeking  to  unlock  new  (raisnres  in  the  store- 
koDses  of  creation,  for  the  kndafale  purpose  of  enriching 
buRUiTTity  bj  their  contents,  the  Poet  points  oat  another  coorse 
to  be  followed  with  advantage  and  pleasure  by  the  less  ambi- 
tious portion  of  mankind  ;  namely,  to  read  the  book  of  nature, 
to  indulge  in  healthful  contemplation «  to  wander  occasionally 
by  the  stream,  the  grove,  and  the  hill-side :  to  listen  to  the 
chant  of  liie  bird,  to  behold  and  analyze  the  beauty  of  the 
leafy  forest,  to  rejoice  in  the  sunshine,  but  to  tremble  in  Ibe 
storm ;  the  heart  will  be  improved  by  its  suggestioiiS. 

In  the  preceding  pogea  we  have  endeavonred  to  illustrate  the 
predominant  features  in  the  worksof  five  principal  American 
Poets.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader  is  now  pretty  well  ao 
quaiuted  with  the  distingnishing  traits  of  the  Poets  of  America, 
andthatheisconsciottsof  the &ct,  that  they  possess  far  more  than 
the  requisite  celebrity,  for  the  foundation  of  a  National  Poetry, 
and  are  likely  to  hoki  in  the  eyes  of  posteriiy,  the  places  in 
tbeir  own  country,  which  Chanoer,  and  his  earlier  fiiUowcrs 
occupy  in  England. 

The  most  considerable  portion  of  their  woriLa  may  be  appro- 
priately denominated  atorehQusea  of  intelieotual  materials, 
varied,  and  of  that  fecund  nature  which  seems  particniarly 
suited  to  the  reproduction  of  ideas.  The  authors  themselves, 
in  a  great  measure,  typify  distinct  poetic  attributes.  Long- 
fellow may  inspire  a  future  Speaser ;  Poe,  a  second  Dante ; 
Wbittier,  smother  Burnsi  and  the  deep  knowledge  of  hnman 
nature  which  LoweU  possesses,  may  create  another  fihake- 
apere  to  immortalize  an  American  Avon.  It  is  consding  to 
reflect  tliat  these  are  no  Utopian  suppositions,  and,  that  the 
existing  order  of  things  permit  their  fatuieyealiaatioa :  are  not 
the  stupendous  miracles  of  natore  which  their  country  contains, 
evidences,  eufficiently  oonrincing,  of  the  incentives  to  tnins- 
cendant  genius  which  she  suf  plisa?  Bo  not  her  broad  Gaaa- 
dian  lakes,  those  inland  ^eas,  ber  forests  that  sepulchre  the 
earth  for  miles,  her  ^*  palaces  of  nature,"  the  **  earth  over- 
gazing  moumtains,''  herm^bty  rivers,  and  her  endless  pnd- 
ries,  speak  mofeithan  the  tougaes  of  a  nation,  of  the  undying 
lays  which  are  to  chronicle  their  majestic  beauty  ? 

In  addition  to  the  conclnsions  which  are  to  be  derived  from 
the  potent  influence  of  such  advocacy,  we  baveabo  to  consider 
the  human  achievements  wliioh  must  necessarily  take  phc^ 
npon  whose  multiplied^  and  complioated  grandeur^  it  would  be 
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iidpo88ible  to  speeolaie^  and  whose  tame  will  naturallj  oooBti* 
tnte  the  theme  far  the  exercise  of  intelleetaal  power  eqnaliy 
as  remarkable.  Poetry  in  America  will  inevitably  exhibit 
phases^  distinct  from  any  it  has  hitherto  manifested  throAghont 
the  world  :  the  peculiar  spirit  of  enterprise  which  characterises 
its  people^  the  unprecedented  rapidity  with  which  they  have 
risen  from  a  state  of  infancy,  to  one  of  towering  greatness,  their 
unconquerable  activity  of  mind,  and  their  unceasing  aspiration 
forh%her  excell^ce,  must  obviously  affect  the  character  of 
their  litetaftore,  as  much  as  of  their  Jaws.  If  the  muse  first 
exercised  her  influence  among  the  Jewish  rate;  it  is  probable 
she  shalLend  ber  mission  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
to  profess  this  belief  is  merely  to  coincide  in  the  long  estab- 
lished, and  well  grounded  conviction  with  reference  to  the 
termination  of  earthly  power,  and  the  race  of  man.  How  then 
will  the  spirit  of  Poetry  appear,  previous  to  her  translation  to 
the  skies  P  What  mellow  hues  will  be  selected  to  adorn  that 
celestial  robe,  attired  in  which,  she  will  unfold  to  earth's 
latest  progeney,  the  hoarded  treasures  of  time,  the  wisdom  of 
buried  centaries  she  has  gathered  ?  Will  she  not^  like  one  of 
the  Angels  in  the  Apocalypse,  "  Her  face  as  the  sun,  and  her 
feet  as  pillars  of  fire/'  be  "  clothed  with  a  cloud,  and  have  a 
rainbow  on  her  head?''  her  divine  origin  will  then  assert 
itsdf,  and  the  glory  of  her  triumph  on  the  earth  will  convey 
her  to  her  melodious  home  in  paradise.  Ere  this  mighty  con- 
summation, much  remains  to  be  effected,  towards  the  improve^ 
meat  of  the  human  race,  which  poetry  in  conjunction  with 
genittne  phiksophy  can  accomptish :  by  continuing  as  they 
have  begun,  the  Poets  of  America  will  follow  the  surest  course 
to  the  anticipated  goal,  with  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  love 
of  freedom  for  their  guides,  they  will  easily  overcome  the  im- 
potent though  untiring  efforts,  which  the  enemies  of  man  are 
constantly  making  to  uproot  the  foundations  of  moral  prin- 
ciple; stcengthened  as  they  proceed,  they  will  gradually  seg- 
regate themselves  from  their  European  brethren,  by  creating 
and  consolidating  peculiarity  of  attributes,  and  originalty  of 
stjfle,  while  they  nourish  and  shadow  forth  in  even  more  robust 
proportions,  those  excellencies  for  which  the  former  have  ac- 
quired so  much  incomparable  celebrity ;  obliterating  all  traces 
of  that  slightly  upsetting  philosophy  which  seems  to  be  based 
on  the  astonishing  perfection  of  the  ''Ego,"  they  will  replace 
it  by  I  steady  national  feeling,  which,  though  it  less  ''  o'er- 


tb»|W  the  m<^e8ty  0{  afAiise/'  will  ^  «qpsd^«  if  Dot  moiede- 
tenninedly  Suna,  wmi,  and  4tW^  iuteinroveii  vitk  the  fed- 
iugs  of  the  heart.  Morea?€ij  as  we  have,  hitherto  affirmed, 
mi,  aa  we  now  reit^mte,  sot  ^otuated  by  the  apirit  of  prophec]r> 
but  by  the  itifloenee  b^gottea.  of  a  xaUonal  leflectioD,  the 
pdnciplie  wbieh  now  gftidra  theiVp  if  coskUnaad,  will  enable 
tiiem  to  perfect  the  fi^ady  of  mai^  and  give  to  America, 
and  the  world,  not  alone  what  civili^atioin  gave  to  Europe, 
but  what' abe  ]m  nejrei^aa.y^  ^voa  in  any  sphere,  universal 
pbilanthrapyr  which  ^hall:  reat  on  sMible  Xoundatioosi  and  def; 
the  maehinatiaiia  of  the  wiokiad. 


jIjkt.  V^OUR  SOLDEEBS  AT  HOME  AND  IN  THE 

FIELD, 
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1 .  Heport  of  tie  Committee  of  the  Hbu^e  of  (hmmoM  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Condition  of  the  Army  iefare  8e6a3lopol, 
and  into  the  Conduct  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  minister  to  the  wanU 
of  the  Army.    March,  1855. 

2.  Hansards  Debates,  1835.     Debates  on  the  War,  Passim. 

«.  Tie  Queen's  S^ulatians  and  Orders/or  the  Army.  Thiid 
Edition^  1844. 

4.  Addenda  io  the  same  up  to  Maifoh^  1854i.  Parker^  FnnuTal 
and  Parker.    Whitehall :  London. 

a 

But  four  short  years  ago  and  who  so  palmy  and  so  proud 
.as  England  I  She  had  attained,  as  it  seemed,  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  prosperity  and  strength.  Throughout  her  vast 
empire  there  was  peace^  and  while  her  rule  was  met  with  dae 
ana  profound  subroissioh  by  the  millions  upon  millions  over 
whom  it  extends  in  both  hemispheres  of  the  globe^  foreign 
countries  seemed  to  be  held  in  deep,  admiring  respect^  if  not 
in  awe.  Everything  appeared  to  promise  a  calm  and  long 
eiyoyment  of  the  fruits  of  her  wonderful  industry,  enterprize 
and  skilly  and  of  the  at  length  fully  pacified  and  consolidated 
acquijcements  of  her  wars  and  expeditions  in  times  long  gone 
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In  t!re  myrind  ^tierings  and  fafyy  spleikiotM  bf  th»  Crysta) 
Palace  the  meridian  srni  of  Etigkna^s  glory  seemed  reOectedy 
and  tbe  self-gratalotory  exoitenient  of  the  time  denied  ali 
opportnnity  to  the  wholesome  thought,  that  perishable  as  waa 
the  material  of  the  Palaoe,  transitory  as  itself  it  was,  to  the 
foil  as  insecnre  and  precarious  migtkt  be  foand  the  paifny 
greatness  of  which  that  fkiNshewing  and  vast-reaching  edifice 
was  in  truth  no  inapt  type. 

The  Crystal  Pahice  hta  pulsed  aWay,  and  the  green  sward 
6f  Hyde  Pairk  has  resnmed  dominicta  over  its  site,  and  effaced 
even  to  the  latest  traces  of  the  lofty,  and  mighty  and  resplen- 
dent erection.  Even  in  like  manner  has  passed  away  that 
brilliant  shew  of  palmiuess  and  pride,  which  had  as  dazzling 
an  effect  upon  the  moral  eye  as  tbe  other  upon  the  physicaL 
True,  there  has  arisen  a  successor  to  that  other ;  a  structure 
even  more  wondrous  than  before,  but  far  away  from  the  old, 
and  differing  in  plan,  and  p6sition  aind  aecessories.  The  omen 
will  scarcely  be  accepted,  for  it  would  go  to  foretell  one  more 
of  the  great  periodical  changes  among  nations— an  ending  of 
the  greatness  and  the  glory  of  one  empire,  and  the  growing 
up  and  predominance  of  another. 

Happily  the  parallel  has  not  been  carried  out ;  and  although 
the  well  being  of  our  native  Ireland  has  unfortunately  not 
been  proved  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  or  concomitant  of 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  England,  stiU  we  not  the  less  ar- 
dency and  earnestly  hope,  that  beyond  the  nndeniable  cireuoi- 
stance  of  certain  rather  sharp  but  salutary  mortifications  to 
overblown  pride,  and  disappointments  of  exaggerated  notions 
and  absurdly  inflated  expeetotions,  the  change  will  not  proceed, 
at  least  in  our  age,  whatever  there  may  be  in  the  decrees  of 
Providence  for  the  remote  future. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  to  take  a  lesson  in  time  and  lay 
it  deep  to  heart.  British  power  is  not  that  overwhelming,  all- 
subduing  thing  the  British  people  were  not  a  little  inclined  to 
imagine  it.  British  wealth  is  very  great  indeed,  and  has  done 
what  seemed  wonders,  but  it  cannot,  no  matter  how  freely, 
how  recklessly  it  may  be  used  and  expended,  accomplish  the 
miracles  that  were  at  least  tacitly  expected.  Great  Britain,  in 
short,  is  not,  and  must  not  hope  *to  be  exempted  from  the 
common  lot  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals  in  this  world 
of  change  and  trial,  and  must  expect,  and  however  unpleasant 
the  experience,  must  accept  and  undergo  reverses  and  crosses 


when  the  time  appointMl  fo?  ihtm  fajr  IHviiie  FnMidenee  hip* 
pens  to  arrive.  Inetoad  of  moaning,  or  grmdUiiig  over  her 
experieuce  of  this  inevitabie  oiiciuiietanes  of  mortal  oouditioOi 
It  is  for  her  to  look  forward  with  eyes  at  length  fulfy  opeocd 
to  realities,  and  with  her  mind  at  length  sobered  down  to  a 
truer  and  jusrter  estimate  of  the  difficaltiea  brfore  and  around 
ber^  and  of  the  powers  and  capabilities  of  other  nations^  And 
severe  as  have  been,  not  tlic  mere  disappointments  of  an  exor- 
bitant self^estintttion,  bat  the  reidvand  pcactieal  aacnficea  aad 
losses  which  tiie  struggle  in  tbe  Qdmea  has  enUilad  qpon  ber  i 
there  can,  after  lill,  be  little  donbt  of  iier  uliimate  succeai  if 
she  be  but  true  to  herself^  and  not  even  fur  n  moment  jield  to 
ti)e  depressing  inflnences  of  this  var'a  history  in  its  first  brief 
but  most  bloody  page. 

One  lesson,  and  an  okvioua  eiie»  has  alseady  becsn  taken. 
l%e  mistake  has  been  at  length  recognized  and  deolsrod,  of 
having  allowed  the  military  estabUslmients  of  the  Eo^ifs  to 
be  so  reduced  during  the  long  and  piping  times  of  peace. 
The  expenditure  consequent  on  the  maintenance  of,  let  us  say, 
an  armed  force  even  so  large  as  to  be  double  that  which  Great 
Britain  has  kept  on  foot  during  the  last  ten  years^  would  jet 
have  fallen  short  in  the  aggregate  of  what  she  has  had  to  |aj 
SiBce  the  oomroencement  of  the  war»  for  new  and  hasty  levie^i 
untried^  ondisfciplined,  and  unseasonedyjand  for  hasty  enhugs* 
ments  of  her  transport  system^  her  commissariat  system,  aud 
all  tbe  other  means  ^nd  appliances  aud  requisites  of  war  on  a 
great  scale.  Aiid  it  has  been  wisely  determined  that  no  such 
Unndcr  shall  be  made  again,  and  that,  b§  the  war  long,  or  be 
the  war  nhort,  the  mibtaiy  force  of  the  country  shall  never 
again  be  permitted  to  fall  so  low  as  it  was  found  to  be  on  tin 
outbreak  of  tbe  present  hostilities. 

Besides  tliia  great  blunder  of  priuciple,  tliere  were  man; 
blunders  of  detail,  some  large,  some  less  so,  but  all  of  impor- 
tance and  heavy  moment,  which  sre  likpi^  to  be,  or  at-tliis 
present  time  are  actually  in  progress  of  being  corrected.  The 
Iraiiiameiitary  '*  Blue  Book"  to  which  we  invite  attention,  the 
first  among  the  texts  set  fortk  i\k  the, short: preliminary  index 
to  the  contewts  of  this  paper,  affords. ample  sa^aiis  and 
opportuliity  of  estimating  the  tiecrssity,  end  in  the  vaiioQi 
cases,  almost  tbe  degree  of  required  correction.    . 

The  "  Blue  Book''  in  question,  Uie  "  Bepprt  of  the  Army 
bdiM- Sebavtopol'''  Qgmmittee/  aa  it- h«s  bepi^  ..succinotly 
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entftMin  tho  Pirliimefntftiy  QBwb,  ncecMiuaiucdlj  no  stick 
pArasei  {ffunffe  to  prelude  its  revdations  aa  those  contained  ia 
its  opening  paraf^r&phs.  The  pablic  were  quite  and  most  fullr 
aime  of  the  difficuUiet  in  the  way  of  the  enquiry*— the 
eonplication  and  vaviety  of  subjeets-^nuAiber  and  discrepaQf 
cies  of  witnesaes-^deficieney  of  means  of  information  on  vmnj 
points,  and  restricting  effect  of ''  oonsideralions  of  State-Policy/' 

However^  the  delay  of  entering  "  in  noedias  res''  is  so  trifli^ 
at  to  be  aoaicely  worth  remark.  The  •maia  «ubjeot:ia  veiy 
speedily  entered  upon,  under  tbe  division  of  two  Jieads,  vise 
flrs^  ''  tlie  Condition  of  the  Army  before  8ebastopol/'  and 
secondly  **  the  Conduct  of  the  Departments  both  at. home  and 
abioad  wh^se  duty  it  has  been  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  that 
Army." 

The  first  of  these  head&is  so  briefly  dispatched  tbat  we  ean 
afford  apace  to  quote  in  extenso  the  rcmark8.of.  the  Commilteid 
theienpon  :**^ 

I.  .      -    1 

"  The  C&ndUion  ^fmt  Army  hifirg  BBbmttipol. 

«*  An  army  saoamped  m  a  hasttle  couatry,  at  a  distanoe  of  AOOO 
jBUea  from  EngUndi  ami  engi^ed  during  a  severe  winter  iu  besieging 
a  fortress  wbichj  from  waot  of  numbers^  it  could  not  invest,  was 
necessarily  placed  in  a  situation  where  unremitting  fatigue  and  hard- 
ship had  to  oe  endured.  Your  cotnniittee  aroi  however,  of  epinioa 
that  this  am<Miat  of  'ttoavlndabla  saffbring  has  been  aggravated  by 
oanses  hereafter  eoitmeiraitedy  and  which  are  mamly  to  be  attributaa 
lo  dilatory  and  insufficient  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  this  army 
with  necessaries  indispensable  to  its  healthy  and  efrectlve  condition. 
In  arriving  at  this  opinion  they  have  made  allowance  for  the  un- 
expected sererity  of  the  sterra  on  the  16th  of*  November^  aadtbey 
have  not  been  unmindfal  of  tbe  'difftenhiea  whiob  a  loog  period  df 
peace  mast  inevitably  produce  at  the  commencement  of  a  camj^aigo. 

Id  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  notion  of  the  painful  condition  of 
tbe  army  the  evidence  must  be  perused  ;  and  your  committee  wiH 
enly  refer  to  such  details  as*' may  be  requisite  le^  sustain  their  opin- 
ions. 

From  the  19th  of  September,  when  the  army  landed  in  the  Crime^i^ 
I9i(il  the  end  of  Oetober,  or,  a^  witnesses  state^  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November*  the  troops  suffered  from  overwork  and  froza 
dysentervy  but  were  not,  upon  the  whole,  ill-provided  with  food. 
even  at  tnis  period  there  was  a  #an>t  Of  elolMngtbr  tbe  men  iobeaitbt 
and  a  painM  deAdaney  Jef  ^  apptianoes  for  tha  proper  treatment  pf 
theaick  and  wpunded.  As  tbe  season  advanced  the  causes  of  sick- 
ness increased,  ai^  the  army^  with  its  number  of  effective  men  daily 
dinusisbingy  became  more  and  more  dispfoportioned  to  the  amount 
of  duty  which  ii'had  to  perfbrm.  ' 

Proai  ^e  ibiMle'^Novembev»  ihlaianoy  wasj  doting)  :a  peaiod  of 
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filate,  but  which  was  eoduredb^^h  by  officers  and  men  wiUi  a  fortitude 
and  heroism  unsurpassed  In  the  annals  of  war.  They  were  expos^ 
nnder  single  canvas  to  all  the  sufTefings  and  inconveniences  of  cold, 
luin,  mad,  and  snow,  on  high  groitnd  and  in  llie  depth  of  winter. 
They  suffered  from  overwork,  exposiirfb  want  .of  clothings  msni&tieQt 
supplies  for  the  healthj,  and  impesfeot  accommodation  for  th^  sick. 
The  fatigue  necessarily  resulted  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  force 
for  the  tssk  assigned  to  it.  The  British  army  was  a  portion  of  sa 
allied  force.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  Hiege,  the  extent  at  front  to 
be  defended,  the  positions  to  be  maintained,  and  the  woiks  to  be 
undertaken,  depended  on  military  consideratiooSf  and  were  decided 
upon  in  conjunction  with  our  allies.  Your  committee  regard  thisse 
matters  as  beyond  the  liniits  of  their  inquiry." 

JFAy  was  there  a  want  of  clothing  for  the  men  in  health 
daring  the  early  and  lighter  period  here  spoken  of,  viz  :  from 
the  landing  of  the  Alned  Expedition  in  the  Crimea  on  the 
1 6th  of  September,  until  the  middle  of  November  P  why  was 
there  also  during  that  period  a  "painful  delBciency  of  all 
appliances  for  the  proper  treaJunent  of  the  sick  and  wounded*'' 

These  are  moibentmis  questionfH  as  indeed  am  all  the 
questions  having  reference  to  the  terrible  drama  being  enacted 
in  the  Crimea  for  the  last  ten  months.  The  Beport  proceeds 
to  answer  them  in  somewhat  of  a  roundabout  fashion,  by  a 
Jcind  of  general  histqry,  or  review  of  the  Crimean  Expedition 
itself,  mixed  up  with  statements  of  the  constitution  and  powers 
of  the  governmental  departments  at  home  and  in  the  East, 
upon  which  the  responsibility  rested  of  making  adequate 
arrangements  for  the  vigorous  an4  successful  prosecution  of 
that  Expedition,  care  of  the  Soldiery,  &c.,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  particular  censure  and  comment,  the  Beport  ends  witii 
laving  the  whole  blame  upon  the  Aberdeen  administration, 
woich  they  specially  accuse  of  want  of  information  on  most 
necessary  points,  want  of  the  most  ordinary  foresight,  and 
consequent  want  of  preparation  for  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  Army. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  and  blnndering? 
of  the  Administration  of  liord  Aberdeen,  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
seek  to  throw,  as  the  Bepori  of  the  **  Sebastopol'^  Committee 
evidently  labours  to  do,  all  the  blame  of  deficiency  of  adeqnate 
military  preparation  for  the  war^  upon  that  administration. 
In  truth,  the  blame  ought  not  to  be  thrown  upon  any  partica« 
lar  set  ^  ministers  and  scarcely  upon  any  cabinet  whatever. 
It  more  rightftiUy  should  fell  ttpon  tii&ose  who  really,  though  not 
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imnediatehr^  or 'directly,  jatd^nee  ftild'^ve^diiMtibii  tolPabtic 
affairs  in  England — the  middle  classes  of  that  countrjr.  lib 
was  from  UeM  that  the  cry  and  that  the  impulse^  the  prevail- 
ing impulse  has  proceededy  ever  since  the  last  sounds  of  the 
Fieneh  war  died  npon  ibeu'  ear^  to  have'  the  military  estab- 
lishments of  the  United  Kingdom  cat  down,  and  it  is  th^^ 
fore  as  against  tiem^  that  the  following  paragraoha  of  the 
"Sebastopol"  Committee's  Beport  shpuld  be  taken  to  be 
directed: 

''At  the  date  of  the  expedition  to  the  East  no  reserye  was  provid- 
ed at  home  adequate  to  tbe  nndertaking.  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert 
states,  in  his  memorandnm  of  the  27th  November,  '  The  army 
in  the  Bast  has  been  created  by  disooonting  the  futore.  Every 
ngiment  at  honei  or  .within  reaob,  and  not  forming  part  of  tbii 
amy,  has  been  robbed  to  complete  it.  The  depots  of  battalions 
under  Lord  Baglan  have  been  similarly  treated.' 

The  men  sent  out  to  reinforce  the  army  were  recruits  who  had 
not  become  fit  tot  foreigfn  service,' and  Khe  depots  at  home  were  too 
weak  to  feed  the  oompaale*  'ahread. 

The  order  to  attack  3ebastQi>ol  was  sent  to  Lord  Baglan  on  the 
29th  of  June :  the  formation  or  a  reserve  at  Malta  was  not  deter- 
mined upon  till  early  in  Kovember. 

It  will  be  seen  fVom  the  correspondence  between  Lord  John 
Bussell  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  Lord  Raglan  bad  reported  that 
he  wished  he  had  been  able  to  place  in  the  position  of  Balaklava* 
on  the  26th  of  October,  a  more  considerable  force^'  and  also,  '  tbajt 
on  the  5th  of  November  the  heights  of  Inkerman  were  defended  by 
no  more  than  8,000  British  In&ntry.^  When  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle informed  Lord  Baglan  that  he  had  2,000  recruits  to  send  to 
him,  he  replied  that,  '  those  last  sent  were  so  young  and  unfbrmed, 
that  they  fell  rictims  to  disease,  and  were  swept  away  like  flie^. 
Ue  preferred  to  wait.' 

In  December  the  power  of  reinforcing  the  army  with  efficient 
soldiers  was  so  reduced  that  the  Ooremment  thougnt  it  necessary 
to  introduce  a  Foreign  Bnlistment  BtHfor  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
foreign  legion. 

Your  committee  must  express  their  regret  that  the  formation  of 
a  large  reserve  at  home,  and  also  in  tne  promixity  of  the  seat  of 
war,  was  not  considered  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  that  the 
€k>vemment,  well  knowing  the  limited  nmnbers  of  the  British  army, 
the  nature  of  the  climate  in  the  Sast,  as  well  as  the  Power  we  were 
about  to  encounter^  did  not  at  the  eommenoemeot  of  the  war  take 
means  to  augment  the  ranks  of  the  army  beyond  the  ordinary 
recruiting,  and  also  that  earlier  steps  were  not  taken  to  render  the 
railitia  available  both  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies  of  mett« 
and  also,  in  case  of  necessity,  for  the'r^ef  of  regiments  of  the  line 
stationed  in  garrisons  in  the  MediSarFanean-*-measures  whieh  tfasgr 
found  themselves  compelled  to  adopt  at  a  later  period." 
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No  doubt  there  oQgkt  to  haTo  been  a  larger  nd 
efTectiYe  army  on  foot — >no  doubt  there  oaght  to  have  been.ii 
hand  a  euffident  provisioii  of  tnined  and  seaaoned  aoldienv 
inatead  of  having  had  to  "  disraeflt  the  f ntare^"  nay,  to  A^ 
cotml  the  livei  of  the  unhappy  raw  levies  -of  whom  field  Mar- 
shal LcMrd  Raglan  wrote  back  to  the  Doke  of  Newcastle,  that 
they  were  ''  so  young  and  unformed^  that  they  fell  victuna  to 
disease  and  were  swept  away  like  Hm," 

But  granting  these  moat  undeniable  postulates,  we  have  one 
in  our  turn  which  is  at  ]ea«t  equally  difficult  of  denial 
It  is  simply,  thatuny  and  every  ministry  would  have  found  it 
and  did  find  it  itnpamUe  to  resist  the  cry  for  a  reduction  of 
the  military  expenditure  of  the  United  Ikingdom  in  all  its 
branches.  The  present  and  immediate  saving  was  all  that  was 
looked  to,  the  future  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  War  was 
deemed  or  at  least  MMd  to  be  most  problematical,  if  not  alto- 
gether impossible  in  those  times  of  advanced  civilization  and 
enlightenment.  The  Sovereigns  of  Europe  had  made  too 
great  a  stride  beyond  the  confines  of  all  the  old  and  obsolete 
landmarks  of  inter-national  polity  to  fall  back  so  utterly  into 
middle-age  barbarism  as  to  go  to  war.  In  short  we  were  near 
the  millennium ;  or  if  we  were  not,  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
think  of  evil  when  it  came,  and  iX  the  worst  there  would  be 
ample  opportunity  for  preparation  between  the  first  lowerings 
.on  the  far  horizon  and  growlings  of  the  distant  thunder^  and 
the  final  overelouding  of  the  whole  pcrfitical-  firmament  and  ex- 
plosion of  the  long  gathering  storm. 

These  and  other  instances  and  representations  put  forward 
by  the  advocates  of  the  penny  wise*  pound-foolish  policy,  backed 
by  what  the  first  Marqoese  of  Londonderry  summarily  and  not 
altogether  so  infehcitously,  as  in  many  Of  his  other  flights  of 
oratory,  designated  as  "an  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation,''had 
their  sway  and  their  day ;  and  in  that  day  scarcely  one  of  those 
who  now  cry  out  loudest  against  the  public  men,  be  they 
Whig,  or  be  they  Tory,  who  when  in  office  yielded  to  the 
representations  in  question,  did  himself  utter  one 'word  or  do 
one  act  to  check  and  rebuke  the  disastrous  but  really  inevita- 
ble pliancy*  Any  ministry  which  should  have  made  a  serious 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  retrenchment,  would  have  been 
upset  and  totally  overwhelmed  at  onee  by  the>  fierce  curveni  e( 
Beform. 

So  strong  was  the  coercion  of  this  state  of  circumstances,  that 
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it  wn  Do^  xnstil  tbe  deficteneies  in  ttfar  milkafy  ai^tan^mdiits 
and  estaUisliments  had  been  diselosed  to  the  full  hhnDe  of  daj, 
and  most  kmentablj,  and  beyood  the  possibility  of  denial, 
proved  by  the  tremendous  test  they  were  put  to  during  the 
first  winter  of  the  pceseot  bloody  and  doubtful  war,  that  aqn* 
nuii^  to>  or  holders  of,  official  (positions  darad  speak  out,  and 
frankly,  on  the  subject,  atid  refer  the  blame  back  to  those  upon 
whom  it  should  most  rightly  fall,  the  parliamenUTnaking 
portion  of  the  Public  o(  Great  Britain.  At  length  when  the 
defonct  administration  of  the  Eorl  of  Aberdeen  waa  on  its  last 
legs  and  approaching  plainly  and  certainly  to  its  doom,  one  of 
its  members,  and  not  the  least  notable  of  the  number,  thus 
boldly  spoke  the  truili — 

•'The  right  honourable  barottet  states,  that  the  army  was 
insufficient  in  number,  and  has  been  utterly  without  reinforcements. 
Tbe  Army,  wben  first  sent  out^  was  composed  of  four  divisions,  the 
]|ts.2od,  Srdy  and  Light  Diviagn^  besides  cavalry  and  axtillery^  In 
June,  before  the  orders  were  given  to  make  a  descent  on  the  Crimea, . 
if  circumstances  were  such  as  to  justify  such  an  attack,  a  fif\h  division 
was  formed  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  lamented  Sir  O. 
Cathcart,  How  let  me  state  the  reinforcements  that  were  sent  out 
to  the  araiy :«»— in- June  there  were  sent  94  i  men;  in  July,  4589* 
roen  ;  in  August,  2Q82  men— >yet  we  are  told  that  from  the  moment 
that  the  expedition  waa  decid^  on  no  reinforcements  were  sent  to 
the  army. 

8ir  J   Pakimoton. — I  did  not  say  that. 

Then  I  wa4  so  unfortunate  as  to  tiave  misunderstood  the  right 
honourable  baronet ;  but»  perhaps  he  will  admit  that,  subsequent  to 
the  orders  and  subsequent  to  the  landing  in  the  Crimea*  he  said  no 
attempt  was  made,  to  reinforce  the  army.  Now  let  us  see  how 
that  stands.  In  September  there  were  1286  men  sent  out ;  in  October 
2855 ;  in  November  7037.  (Hear.)  Now  theee  were  before  other 
reinforcements*  which  I  admit  were  called  for  by  subsequent  events, 
sad  which  were  requested  by  Lord  B»aglan  ;  but  I  do  not  count  them, 
or  seek  to  take  any  advantage  from  them,  but  month  by  month  stat^ 
to  you  the  troops  sent  out.  But  you  may  argue  that  these  reinforce- 
ments were  small  for  a  power  hke  England,  that  can  pour  out  its 
battalions  like  water.  But^  I  aiiki  on  whom  rests  tbe  responsibility, 
that  England  at  the  comm^ncemeiit  of  a  war,  must  m^ke  small  wars* 
Why  is  it?  It  is  beeause  through  every  Qoverament  and  evcrjr, 
Parliament,  we  have  always  Iiad  the  same  stereotyped  system  of 
economy  in  military  affairs. 

I  am  speaking  the  whole  pfain  truth  in  this  matter.  (Hear.)  I  am 
ss  much  to  blame  as  any  one.  I  have  held  for  some  years  the  responsible  . 
situsitioQ  of  Secretary'  of  War,  and  I  know  what  have  been  my  own  . 
short-comings  in  this  respect,  but  this  too  I  know,  that  whenever  1 
have  brooffht  forward,  as  I  have  done,  what  are  called  peace 
estimates;  1  have  constantly  been  met  wtth-motions  foK  lai^  reduc- 
tioQs,  1  say,  therefore,  that  it  has  been  the  fault  of  all  parties,  all 
4.1 
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administratioiUy  every  Parliament ;  I  am  aftaid  I  cannot  giire  mj  as- 
sent to  any  exception^  however  eager  I  may  be  to  do  so ;  I  have  mw 
administrations  formed  of  varioiis  parties, — I  have  seen  tfaem  taking 
different  courses  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject,  but  on  one 
they  have  agreed,  and  that  has  been  the  one  to  which  I  have  alluded 
^one  of  improvident  economy.     What  has  been  the  result? 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  we  had  to  make  means,  and  to 
create  an  army,  and  to  use  it  at  the  same  time.  I  recollect  at  the 
time  when  the  Militia  Bill  was  brought  forward  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Midhurst— and  every  year  that  has  passed  has  confirmed 
the  opinion  I  entertained  of  the  wisdom  of  that  measure-^we  had  a 
great  many  discussions  on  the  military  available  strength  of  the 
countrv,  and  honourable  gentlemen  used  arguments  to  show  that 
after  deducting  the  troops  necessary  for  the  occupation  of  cor 
garrisons,  there  could  not  be  more  than  somewhere  about  ten 
thousand  available  bayonets  left  in  the  United  Kingdoms.  This  was 
a  mistake,  but  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  case,  the  blame  of  it 
would  have  to  be  attributed,  as  I  said  before,  not  to  any  particular 
but  to  all  administrations  and  in  fact  to  every  Parliament.'** 

The  able  speaker  had  the  boldness  and  justice  of  his  remarks 
in  the  foregoing  extract*  amply  confirmed  and  approved  bj 
the  cheers  of  the  House.  He  was  not  however  quite  so  sqc- 
cessful  either  in  the  House  or  out  of  the  House,  though  quite  as 
bold,  (nor  was  there  the  same  solid  foundation  in  fact  for  the 
assertion,)  when  at  a  later  period  of  his  address,  he  spoke  of 
the  facility  of  getting  recruits  for  the  Army. 

"  The  difficulty  we  experienced  from  the  circumstance  of  having 
to  make  a  great  start  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  is  a  difficulty  which 
all  have  to  encounter  who  have  to  make  an  army  at  the  same  time 
that  you  are  to  use  it.  Recollect  this,  we  have  few  well-seasoned 
soldiers  in  the  country.  We  have  no  conscription  in  England :  we 
have  no  compulsory  service  whatever  in  England,  except  for  internal 
defence ;  we  have  to  trust  entirely  to  the  voluntary  system. 

You  cannot  make  an  army  as  other  nations  may.  Tou  cannot 
make  an  army  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  or  by  an  ukase  raise  100,000 
soldiers.  We  must  get  men  willinc;  to  come ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  do  come,  you  have  got  the  materials  which  no  conscription 
in  the  world  can  fiirnish  (cheers) — ^you  have  got  for  your  materials 
men  not  dragged  from  their  reluctant  homes  against  their  wills,  and 
from  their  peaceful  pursuits,  to  be  forced  into  scenes  of  blood  and 
scenes  of  horror  to  which  they  were  averse.  You  have  got  free  men- 
men  animated  by  high  spirits,  full  of  adventure,  full  of  life,  full  of 
ambition^men  whom  no  suffering  can  break,  who  can  never  complain 
that  one  hardship  or  suffering  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  his 
been  forced  upon  them  by  a  tyrannical  Government. 

*  Speech  of  Right  Honourable  Sydney  Herbert  in  the  debate  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  December  13,  1854. 
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To«  have  had  that  difficnlty,  but  you  have  had  another — at  Iea«t 
when  we  are  talking  of  augmentation,  we  have  had  a  difficulty  which 
has  pressed  very  much  upon  us  ;  for  some  time  emigration  to  a  great 
extent  has  been  going  on  from  this  country,  and  more  especially 
from  the  aister  country,  Ireland^  where  it  has  dried  up  the  sources 
o^our  military  supply.  Ton  have  had  g^eat  prosperity  in  trade  and 
agriculture,  and  consequent  demand  for  labour,  and  all  that  would 
not  be  in  favour  of  the  recruiting  Serjeant.  But  when  I  look  back 
to  the  records  of  history,  and  see  what  were  the  means  by  which  in 
former  wars  we  attempted  to  get  men — ^how  we  persuaded  men  into 
the  militia  by  a  bounty  of  ten  guineas,  and  drafted  them  out  of  it  by 
a  bounty  of  eleven  guineas,  and,  after  all,  we  could  only  raise  24,000 
men  in  one  year.~and  when  I  look  at  what  has  been  done  during 
this  the  first  year  of  the  war,  I  must  confess  the  contrast  is  not  un- 
favourable. (Cheers.)  Taking  into  account  the  enlistments,  both  in 
the  regulars  and  the  Bast  India  Company *s  service,  and  the  Marines, 
we  should  have  added  bv  free  enlistment  something  like  40,000  men, 
such  as  I  have  described,  to  our  forces.  I  do  say,  then,  I  reply  with 
confidence  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  augmentation  of  the  army.  We 
are  getting  men  not  faster  than  thev  are  required,  but  faster  than  we 
can  form  them  into  regiments,  drill  them,  and  msJce  them  skilful  and 
tt»eful  soldiers  of  their  Queen  and  country.     (Cheers.)" 

The  right  honourable  gentleman's  remarks  upon  the  causes 
affecting  the  recruiting  in  Ireland,  require  a  special  note  from 
us;  but  neither  can  we  let  pass  without  observation  the 
assertion  that  men  were  being  got  with  sufficient  facility  for 
the  army  :  we  will  begin  our  notice  of  this  point  by  at  once 
inserting  a  short  table  giving  statistically  a  rather  decisive 
answer  or  contradiction  to  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert.  We  have  not 
the  means  at  hand  of  going  into  particulars,  and  neither  would 
it  be  very  useful  or  necessary :  but  the  following  figures  may 
be  entirely  depended  upon : — 


Regimenta 

Number  of  the 
present 

Establishinentii 
for  each. 

Namber  at  the 

Number  on 
Service 

Total 

Deficiency 

of  the 

LIlM. 

DepOta 
respcctiirely. 

Including  at 
Blalta, 

on  passage,  &c. 

effective 
strength. 

on 

their    Estab- 
lishments. 

3rd  Foot 
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»tk       H 
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rm 
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1900 
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Wth    „ 
Totab    - 

1900 

281 

711 

992 

90S 

15,040 

8147 

5693 

Ibid. 
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It  chanced  to  fall  to  ottr  lot  the  other  day,  when  aeddentally 
visiting  Chatham,  to  get  into  conversation  with  a  scijeant  of  a 
distinguished  regiment  of  the  line,  lately  returned  from  foreign 
service.  According  to  his  own  account,  which  there  seemed 
neither  reason  nor  pretext  for  distrusting,  ho  had  completed 
more  than  21  years'  service,  and  was  about  to  retire  upon  the 
pension  of  his  class,  without  any  charge  against  him,  and  ^ilh 
the  good  will  of  his  officers.  The  coIor-serjeant's  "  Badge'* — 
two  swords  crossed  over  a  regimental  color,  above  the  chevrons 
on  his  arm,  as  also  his  good  conduct  medal,  attested  his  posi- 
tion in  his  regiment.  In  our  presence  the  question  was  pnt  to 
him,  whether  he  would  not  take  service  in  some  one  of  the 
militia  regiments,  where  his  knowledge  of  his  business  and 
good  testimonials  would  ensure  to  him,  at  least,  the  same  nnk 
with  full  pay  of  the  same,  in  addition  to  his  pension  on  discharge 
from  the  line,  and  perhaps  the  post  of  seijeant-major.  His 
answer  was  prompt  and  decisive,  **  no/'  he  said,  "  once  I  get 
the  red-coat  off  my  back,  I  never  will  let  it  near  me  again,  if 
I  starve  for  it." 

The  service  as  at  present  managed,  can  present  but  few 
attractions  to  the  private  soldier,  to  have  inspired  the  detesta- 
tion of  it,  which  this  man's  countxjnance  and  manner  expressed 
when  he  uttered  the  foregoing  declaration.  Had  he  been  a 
private  reduced  from  the  rank  of  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
or  even  one  of  the  ordinary  regimental  seijeants,  there  would 
have  been  ground  for  imputing  his  dislike  of  the  service  to 
his  failure  from  incapacity,  or  otherwise,  to  obtain  the  grade  of 
non-commissioned  officer,  which  he  actually  held.  But  as 
before  remarked,  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 

When  we  couple  with  this,  the  resentment  and  aversion 
generated  in  the  mind  of  the  recruit,  and  still  more  in  the 
minds  of  his  friends  and  femily,  when  it  is  found  that  the  £6 
or  £8  bounty  is  after  all  but  one  pound  in  hand,  another 
pound,  or  pound's  worth  in  matters  of  clothing  and  equipment, 
which  naturally  enough  he  had  expected  to  be  furnished  with 
free  of  cost — the  remainder  of  the  boasted  bounty  being  doled 
out  at  uncertain  future  times,  and  in  small  instalments— all 
pretext  for  wonder  ceases,  that  there  should  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  recruiting. 

On  the  score  of  the  recruits*  bounty,  in  particular  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  said  to  be  given  him  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  "  necessaries"  and  in  the  form  of  certain  articles  of 
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clothing  and  equipment^  there  will  be  occasiou  to  touch  at  a 
later  period  of  our  subject. 

With  reference  to  Emigration,  its  injurious  effects  upon  the 
recruiting  system  of  these  countries,  would  we  think  have 
obtained  much  greater  notice  from  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  in  the 
couree  of  the  speech  of  which  we  have  given  extracts,  as  well 
as  from  other  speakers  in  the  same  debate,  but  for  prudential 
reasons.  All  must  have  felt,  and  doubtless  did  feel,  that  of 
which  a  rooment^s  reflection  will  impress  the  truth  upon  the 
inind,  namely,  the  very  great  relevancy  of  this  topic  to  the 
main  subject,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  injurious  influence  in 
question.  But  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  declare 
authoritatively  and  ofiicially  this  evil,  and  expose  this  weakness 
to  tlie  quick  and  ready  attention  of  Eussia, 

Nothing  is  so  melancholy  and  so  miserable  as  the  repetition 
by  way  of  reminder,  of  a  disastrous  prophecy  after  it  has  come 
to  pass.  We  therefore  will  not  delay  witli  quoting  ourselves, 
or  any  other  CJasiandra^  to  prove  the  warnings  which  were 
given,  and  timeously  given  of  the  future  evils  of  the  unchecked 
Emigration,  especially  and  transcendantly  that  from  Ireland. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  recalling  to  memory  a  few 
facts,  and  say  no  more  of  predictions.  Every  one  who  has 
resided  in  Ireland  during  the  last  dreary  nine  years,  has  seen 
and  seen  many  times,  the  long  sad  procession  at  our  ports,  of 
peasants  coming  from  various  parts  of  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  streaming  down  towards  the  huge  ships,  waiting 
in  constantly  recruited  numbers  to  receive  and  convey  them  to 
new  homes  fax  across  the  Atlantic.  All  have  seen,  and  seen 
too  often,  the  decent  farmer,  the  thrifty  matron,  the  stout 
hearty  young  sons,  the  fine  buxom  looking  daughters,  good 
specimens  each  of  our  once  fine  peasantry,  wendiug  their  way 
to  the  shore,  to  cross  the  world  of  waters  to  other  lands  where 
honesty  and  industry  are  assured  of  that  protectiou  and  that 
free  and  fair  play  which  were  denied  to  them  at  home.  The 
fool  and  the  knave  and  the  bigot  chuckled,  and  the  expression 
soon  became  a  familiar  cant  with  them  and  their  famihars — 
"Oh  we  shall  soon  have  room  enough  in  Ireland — we  can 
well  spare  these  and  many  more."  The  cry  was  taken  up  by 
certain  newspapers  in  England  and  by  suckling  and  drivelling 
politicians  aflecting  to  be  statesmen.  Their  wishes  were  accom- 
pUshed,  their  predictions  verified  even  beyond  their  hopes. 
The  outgoing  of  the  people  was  incessant,  and  even  contiuu- 
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ally  increasing  for  at  least  seven  saccessive  years.  There  came 
to  be  ''room  enougV  in  Ireland,  and  in  trath  more  than nmi 
enough.  Presently  quite  other  predictions  than  theirs — those 
we  have  first  alluded  to — came  also  to  be,  and  are,  while  we 
write,  being  still  further  fulfilled.  The  want  of  labor  began 
to  be  felt  for  the  arts  of  peace — the  want  of  men  is  beginning 
to  be  felt  for  the  art  of  war  ! 

At  ihit  moment  the  British  Government  has  its  emissaries 
and  agents  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
trying  to  coax  and  hire  back  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the 
Treasury,  and  therefore  to  the  tax  payers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  fine  young  Irishmen  whom  (rather  than  inter- 
fere to  ameliorate  the  social  laws  pressing  unduly  and  cruelly 
upon  them  at  home  till  the  pressure  drove  them  to  emigration), 
that  Governraent  with  the  express  concurrence,  nay  approval, 
of  the  heads  of  all  English  parties  of  whateveF  parliamentary 
shade,  allowed  to  go  and  be  lost  to  these  Kingdoms  forever! 

The  reader  who  has  Thorn's  IrUh  Almanac  beside  him 
need  only  open  it  at  that  very  valuable  and  well  digested  part 
of  it,  which  is  ranged  under  the  heading  of  "  Statistics  of 
Ireland,"  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  extent  and  degree  of 
this  disastrous  emigration.  No  doubt  many  paupers  went,  or 
were  transported  off,  but  the  buli  of  the  very  poor  and  the 
very  ineiBcient  remained  ;  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  emigra- 
tion was  of  classes  who  bad,  and  took  with  them,  some  UtUe 
property  of  whatever  nature  it  might  be ;  and  who  themselves, 
in  their  own  vigorous  persons  and  with  their  shrewd  and  active 
intellects,  were,  and  arc,  everyday  more  and  more  proved  to 
have  been  a  loss  to  their  country. 

The  want  of  men  is,  in  one  point  of  view  at  least,  even 

ludicrously  illustrated  by  what  is  taking  place  at  the  moment 

we  write.     The  high  military  authorities  have  cast  a  covetous 

eye  towards  that  splendid  body  of  men,  the  Constabulary  force 

of  Ireland.     The  following  extract  from  the  Limerick  Chrtmide 

gives  an  account  of  the  recent  experiment  to  get  hold  of  these 

fine  fellows : — 

"  Thb  City  Limerick  Constabulart. — Tuesday  mornings  ftt 
nine  o'clock,  the  entire  force  of  the  City  Limerick  Constabulary, 
under  Sub-Inspcctor  M'Leod,  were  paraded  in  full  uniform  in  the 
barrack  square,  to  meet  Serjeant- major  Page,  of  the  Scots'  Fusileer 
Guards,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  Ireland  from  the  Horse  Guards, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  volunteers  from  the  Constabulary  for  tb« 
Guards.      Scrjeant-major   Page,  who  appeared  in  full    uniforiDt 
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bedizened  with  gold  and  lace,  and  the  Orimea  medal  on  his  breast, 
addressed  them  at  some  length,  stating  the  mission  he  came  on,  and 
remarking  that  a  great  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  being 
wanted  in  the  Guardsy  he  thought  it  likelj  that  many  memb€a*8  of 
that  force  would  be  found  eligible  for  such  appointments.  He  then 
expatiated  on  the  ancient  and  honourable  fame  of  the  household 
troops,  and  painted  in  glowing  colours  the  military  renown  of  '  the 
Guards.'  oub-Inspector  M'Lieod  then  addressed  the  men,  and  said 
that  it  was  for  them  to  judge  of  what  they  had  heard,  and  that  he 
would  be  prepared  to  take  down  the  names  of  those  who  chose  to 
step  forward  and  volunteer.  This  was  followed  by  a  dead  silence  in 
the  rauks^not  a  single  man  having  presented  himself  to  the  apparent 
surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  <  Guardsman,'  who,  after  waitins 
some  time,  said  he  would  call  upon  them  again  on  Wednesday,  and 
see  what  a  day's  consideration  might  do.  When  the  parade  was 
(Usmisaedf  several  of  the  men  addressed  him,  and  said  it  was  through 
DO  motives  of  fear  and  disaffection  they  were  prevented  from  volun» 
tearing,  but  that  they  could  not  understand  going  to  fight  for  glory 
in  the  Crimea  for  less  par  and  a  less  advantageous  position  than  they 
had  for  their  services  at  nome ;  and  one  of  them  aaded,  that  it  must 
be  through  humbug  or  ignorance  among  the  Guards  of  what  sort  of 
a  body  the  Irish  Constabulary  was  that  such  an  absurd  proposition 
was  made  to  them.  We  may  add  with  perfect  truth,  that  a  finer  or 
more  soldierlike  body  of  men  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
branch  of  her  Majesty's  service  than  the  constabulary  force  in  this 
city,  and  that  their  intelligence,  education,  and  moral  character  are 
of  the  highest  standard." 

We  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  keep  open  old  sores,  nor  to 
foster  international  disagreements,  especially  at  such  a  critical 
time  for  the  interests  of  the  empire  as  the  present.  But  the 
still  higher  interests  of  truth  compel  us  to  recall  to  mind,  that 
until  the  stress  of  doubtful  and  bloody  war  came  upon  her, 
England  was  only  too  ready  to  exclude  Irishmen  wherever  their 
services  were  not  most  imperatively  needed.  "  No  Irish  need 
apply"  was  not  more  unmistakeably  though  tacitly  acted  upon 
in  the  case  of  the  privileged  and  honored  Begiments  of  Guards, 
than  it  is  proclaimed  and  put  forward  day  by  day  in  the  mul- 
titudinous advertisements  of  the  outer  sheet  of  the  Times. 
England  had  her  Coldstream  and  Grenadier  Regiments  in  the 
Guards'  Brigade.  Scotland  had  her  "  Scots'  Fusilier  Guards," 
hut  Irish  Regiment  of  Guards  there  was  and  is  none ;  nor 
vhen  the  Brigade  was  in  its  full  pride  and  strength  were  there 
perhaps  ten  individual  Irishmen  in  its  ranks,  though  Germans 
aiM  Belgians  were  admitted  without  hesitation  !  Nay,  so  late 
as  six  months  ago,  three  or  four  recruiting  serjeants  of  the 
Guards  who  had,  in  what  we  must  suppose  a  thoughtless 
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moment,  been  sent  to  Irelandj  were  almost  immediqtely  recalled, 
and  a  stop  put  to  the  recruiting  which  tiiey  bad  commenoed* 
To  tliis  fact  we  can  vouch  from  i)ersonal  knowledge,  and  wa 
can  state  that  the  two  most  notable  iA$tanoe9  of  it  occnmd 
in  Dublin  and  at  Cork.  It  was  then  thought^  no  donbt,  that 
Irishmen  might  be  dispensed  with  in  the  favored  Begiments  of 
the  Empire.  They  now  fiud^  that  even  in  that  scanty  Brigade, 
poor  despised  Ireland's  assiatance  is  needed^  and  acoordioglj 
thev  at  length  have  made  the  call. 

As  a  parting  word  upon  the  topic  of  the  efTorts  being  made 
to  get  back  for  the  army  and  the  service  of  the  $tate  some  of 
the  Iri»h  emigrants  of  the  distress-years,  tlie  extreme  oppom* 
tion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  those  efforit 
within  their  territory  is  to  be  noted.  That  this  opposition  does 
not  proceed  from  any  particular  love  of  our  poor  expatriated 
fellow  countryman  is  unhappily  too  well  evidenced  by  the  lavs 
which  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  imposing  restrictions  upon  them,  but  still  more  by 
the  ^*  Know -nothing*  Societies^  which  have  sprung  up  and 
s{>read  amongst  all  the  eastern  states  of  the  Union,  with  hosti- 
lity to  Irishmen  as  one  of  their  chief  bases  and  principles.  It 
is  simply  a  sympathy  with  Hussia  in  the  present  struggle— a 
sympathy  partly  founded  on  commercial  rivalry  with  and  jea^ 
lousy  of  England;  and  partly  upon  the  eircumstanoe  of  their 
common  slave-holding  tendencies  and  '^  institutions.^ 

Eetmrning  to  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
the  Army  before  Sebastopol,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice, 
in  as  summary  a  mauner  as  possible,  the  ohief  points  of  the 
case  which  that  Committee  essays  in  its  Report  to  make  out. 

After  feipeaking  of  the  efforts  of  the  Aberdeen  administra- 
tion to  inform  themselves  beforehand  of  the  real  strength  of 
the  Russian  forces  in  the  Crimea,  ere  the  expedition  thither 
was  dispatched,  and  recording  tbe  admitted  fact  that  the  in- 
formation obtained  on  tliat  point  was  vague,  various  and  most 
defective ;  and  the  also  admitted  and  strange  fact  that  "  the 
British  eriibassies — both  that  which  had  recently  been  with- 
drawn from  St.  Pctersburgh,  and  tliat  actually  reaident  at 
Constantiuople— -were  unable  to  furnish  any  information,"  the 
Heport  goes  on  to  attribute,  and  with  reason,  mnch  of  the 
evils  that  have  occurred  in  the  course  and  progress  of  the  ex- 
pedition, to  the  ill  defined  and  rather  anomalous  position  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Kewcastle  foondl  himself  as  Seoretery  for 
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Wtr,  under  thte  recent  changes  and  re-ccnistraction  of  the  War 
Department  of  Government.  He  had  an  enormously  weighty 
and  increasing  responsibility,  and  most  uncertain  and  defective 
powers ;  and  had  to  choose  between  groping  timidly  in  the 
dark,  with  a  cantion  in  all  his  measures  which  would  have 
been  most  roinous  to  the  early  prospects  of  the  expedition, 
and  doing  things  at  his  own  discretion  and  risk.  Ihe  latter 
oourae,  mtich  to  his  credit, — a  credit  allowed  to  him  even  in 
the  cynical  pages  of  the  Beport  itself — ^he  did  not  liesitate  to 
ado)il ;  and  if  he  afterwards  proved  unequal  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  burthen  thrown  upon  him,  and  of  the  extraordinair 
emetgency  that  had  so  unexpectedly  arisen,  it  was  not  through 
any  want  of  heart  or  exertion  upon  his  part. 

The  following  are  the  chief  remarks  of  the  C!ommittee  upon 
this  point  of  their  investigations : — 

«  The  SecrHar^  ofSUdefcr  War. 

On  accepting  the  Secretaryship  for  War,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
iMind  bsimself  in*  this  disadrantageotia  position — he  had  no  separate 
office  for  bu  departments,  he  had  bo  docametit  preecriblng  bis  new 
dvties*  no  precedents  for  his  goidanoe,  and  his  under  secvetaHes  were 
new  to  the  work.  In  this  situation  he  undertook  the  superintendence 
of  ntnueroos  departments,  with  whose  internal  orgamsation  he  was 
dksatisfied)  and  the  management  of  a  war  urgently  requiring  prompt 
aad  vigoroos  operatioas.  The  dake  was  Inperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  best  mode  of  exercising  his  authority  OYor  the  subordinate  de- 
partments, and  these  departments  were  not  officially  informed  of 
their  relative  position,  or  of  their  new  duties  towards  the  Minister 
for  War.  Hts  interference  was  sought  for  in  matters  of  detail, 
wherea  bia  time  riiould  not  have  been  occupied,  and  he  was  left 
uDiMrquainted  with  transactions  of  which  be  should  have  received 
official  cognisance.  Feeling  bis  lavage  responsibilities,  he  took  upon 
himself  to  remedy  ianamerable  deficiencies  which  were  brought  to 
his  notice,  and,  in  the  meantime,  matters  of  paramount  necessity 
were  postponed. 

The  cnndence,  moreOiver>  shows  that  the  duke  was  long  left  in 
^oraaoe,  or  was  misiiiformedt  respecting  the  progress  of  affiiirs  in 
Xh^  Bast,  He  was  not»  until  a  late  periodi  made  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  hospitals  at  Scutari,  and  the  horrible  mode  in  which 
the  sick  and  wounded  were  conveyed  from  BaJaklava  to  the  Bos« 
phoros*  Lord  Aberdeen  has  significantly  observed  that  the  Govern- 
aent  were  lefl  in  ignorance  lonjrer  than  they  ought  to  have  been  of 
the  real  state  of  matters  in  the  fiast.  The  ministers,  he  says,  were 
informed  of  the  condition  of  the  army  from  the  public  papers  and 
private  sources  long  before  they  heard  it  officially,  and  not  hearing 
It  offieiidly^  they  discredited  the  rumours  around  them.  Thus, 
wlale  the  whole  eoimtvy  was  (tonayed  by  reports,  and  was  eagerly 
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looking  for  some  gleam  of  official  intelligence,  the  Gabtnet,  aooorfing 
to  the  statement  of  ministers,  was  in  darkness. 

Harassed  bj  these  rumours,  and  perplexed  by  the  indiscreet 
silence  of  those  who  should  hare  enlightened  him,  the  dnke  sent  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  and 
in  the  Crimea.  The  commission  was  issued  in  October ;  it  did  not 
report  until  April.  A  form  of  proceeding  suited  to  redress  grievancei 
at  home,  or  to  become  a  basis  for  legislative  measures,  was  ill  adapt- 
ed to  relieve  the  pressing  wants  of  5,000  men  suffering  under 
mismanagement  and  neglect. 

With  the  same  benevolent  intention,  the  dnke,  through  the 
channel  of  the  Foreign  Office,  requested  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiffs 
to  take  upon  himself,  in  addition  to  his  many  onerous  dutieSf  a 
certain  amount  of  supervision  and  assistance  of  those  hospitals. 

The  clothing  of  the  troops  was  not  within  tlie  province  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  says  it  was  extremely 
doubtful  whether  he  had  any  right  to  interfere. — ^The  soldiers  bad 
received  the  ordinary  supply  for  the  year  ;  yet  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  the  army  had  been  placed  induced  the  duke  to 
recommend  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  an  extra  supply  should 
be  furnished,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  warm  clothing  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  system  of 
clothing  the  army  was  then,  and  still  is,  in  a  state  of  transition. 
Whenever  the  existing  contracts  oease,  the  clothing  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Ordnance,  or  by  a  clothing  department. 

The  warm  clothing  was  considered  so  important  that,  upon  hearing 
of  the  loss  of  the  Prince  steamer,  all  the  military  departments  were 
occupied  with  this  supply.  The  Secretary  for  War  issued  orders ; 
the  Secretary  at  War  was  oonstantly  at  the  Ordnance,  urging  and 
hastening  these  proceedings ;  clothing  was  bought  also  in  Austria 
and  in  Switzerland.  Ambassadors,  ministers,  consuls,  and  agents, 
were  applied  to  for  assistance  :  money  was  profusely  expended,  and 
at  a  later  period  in  the  winter  the  troops  must  have  received  s 
supply  far  larger  than  was  required  for  their  reduced  numbers.*' 

Prom  these  half  apologetic,  half  accusatory  remarks  on  the 
position  and  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Beport 
proceeds  to  attack  the  Ordnance  Department  :— 

'•In  April,  1654,  Lord  Rs^lan,  the  Master-€knera]  oftbeOrd- 
nance,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  East, 
and  shortly  afterwards  fiir  Hew  Boss  was  named  Lieutenant-Oeneral 
of  the  Ordnance — an  office  which  had  been  for  many  years  abolished, 
but  which  was  now  revived 

The  evils  arising  from  the  absence  of  the  master-general  are 
abundantly  exhibited  in  the  evidence.  The  statements  of  Sir  T. 
Hastings,  the  Comptroller  of  Stores,  and  of  Mr.  Monsell,  the  Glerit 
of  the  Ordnance,  amply  prove  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  this 
department,  while  it  would  seem,  from  the  language  of  Sir  Hew 
Boss,  that  he  was  inperfectly  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of 
the  board  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
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From  the  endeace  it  will  be  seeD  that »  conflict  of  authority  aroie 
between  the  members  of  this  board.  At  a  time  when  sr^ent  misiness 
required  their  attention  they  were  engaged  in  disputes,  in  preparing 
statemeolSf  and  in  making  appeals  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Sir  Thomas  Hastings  says,  that  although  he  made  more  than  one 
application  informing  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  had  important 
communications  to  make  to  him»  he  received  no  answer  to  his 
letters. — Mr.  MonselU  when  he  differed  from  the  other  members  of 
bis  board,  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who,  by  lending  his 
sanction  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  enabled  him  to  overrule  noth 
his  colleasnies,  and  thua  interfered  in  a  matter  involving  questions  of 
military  ai8ciptine»  as  well  as  of  departmental  subordination.  In 
noticing  the  unseemly  conduct  of  this  board,  and  the  differences 
which  were  brought  prominently  forward  in  the  evidence,  your 
committee  observe  with  regret  tliat  the  public  service  has  suffered 
from  the  want  of  judgment  and  temper  on  the  part  of  officers  wh6 
were  entrusted  during  a  critical  period  with  important  public  duties. 

Your  committee  believe  that  Lord  Aberdeen  would  have  acted 
more  beneficially  for  the  public  service  if  be  had  appointed  another 
Master-General  when  Lord  Raglan  could  no  longer  discbarge  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  a  vague  intention  of 
remodelling  the  Ordnance  Office  affords  no  justification  for  the 
course  pursued.  If  this  office  were  deemed  to  be  imperfect,  and  ill 
adapted  for  its  functions,  there  was  the  more  need  during  its  con- 
tinued existence  of  an  able  man  to  superintend  its  proceedings. 
The  Ordnance  Office  strikinglv  exemplifies  the  disordered  state  into 
which  a  department  may  fall  when  there  is  no  able  hand  to  gmde 
it. 

Afier  perusing  the  evidence,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  to  find  that 
the  arrangements  attempted  by  this  office  in  reierence  to  warm 
clothing,  huts,  and  Minie  rifles,  were  imperfect  and  dilatory.  Huts 
were  ordered  at  Constantinople  and  Trieste,  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  The  first  order  here  was  issued  on  the  1 7th  of  November. 
When  the  huts  at  length  arrived  at  Balaklava,  the  exhausted  traoa- 
port  service  was  unable  to  convey  them  to  the  camp.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  of  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  and  Sir  F.  Smith,  that  if 
canvas  had  been  sent  for  doubling  the  tents,  and  planks  for  flooring, 
effectual  shelter  for  the  troops  would  have  been  provided  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  and  at  a  smaller  cost.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe 
by  these  means  the  sickness  and  suffering  of  tne  troops  would  have 
been  diminished. 

Tour  committee  must  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  contract  system  under  this  department,  and  they 
consider  that  no  change  will  be  effective  which  does  not  lead  to  a 
revisal  and  amendment  of  this  branch  of  the  office. 

The  tools  supplied  to  the  army  are  stated  to  be  of  bad  quality. 
Under  a  recent  order  the  Ordnance  furnish  all  tools.  The  pioneers' 
tools  were  heretofore  supplied  by  the  colonels  of  regiments.  For 
this  last  supply  the  Ordnance  is  not  responsible.  In  this  country, 
under  a  proper  system  of  contract  and  inspection,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtdning  tools  of  the  best  quality.     The  supply  of 
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inf<irior  tools  must  be  ascribed  to  carelessness  or  diahooestj  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  responsible  for  tbe  supply.  Your  committee 
cannot  too  forcibly  express  their  opipion  of  the  importance  of 
placing  in  the  baiuls  of  the  soMiers  the  very  best  artieks  tiiat  can  bt 
provided." 

Tliis  last  recoTnmeiidalion  of  the  Committee  would  read  as 
something  ludicrously  trite  and  commonphice,  did  we  not  know 
from  the  revelations  of  the  Times'  Commissioner,  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  unwilling  officials  before  the  "  Seba?U>pol 
Committee,"  that  what  ought  have  been  and  should  have  been, 
ond  was  to  be  fairly  expected,  proved  noi  to  be  or  to  have 
been,  in  the  actual  state  of  matters  coiuicpted  with  tlic  Crimean 
expedition. 

it  must  be  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers  tliat  before 
this  "  Eeport"  saw  the  light,  the  Government,  yielding  to  tbe 
pressure  of  popular  opinion,  which,  in  truth,  forestalled  most 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Report,  had  altogether  changed 
and  remodelled  the  constitution  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
especially  in  the  important  particular  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
anomaly  of  having  a  military  department  of  such  consequence 
and  magnitude  separately  administered;,  and  under  really  a 
quite  distinct  jurisdiction  from  the  rest  of  the  military  establish- 
ments of  the  empire.  The  Ordnance  is  now,  at  length,  a$  it 
always  ought  to  have  been,  a  subordinate  department  of  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  directly  and  immediately  under  the  Com- 
XDAnder  in  Chiefs  authority. 

The  *'  Commissariat  Department"  comes  next  tinder  wrricir 
in  the  Committee's  Report,  and  is  treated  with  singular  gen- 
tleness and  lenity  Why  this  should  be  we  know  noU  There 
is  no  attempt  made  to  have  it  credited  that  the  Commissariat 
of  the  army  was  properly  managed.  The  pages  of  *^  Evidence" 
subjoined  to  the  Report  are  full  of  the  most  unequivocal  tes- 
timony as  to  the  sufferings  of  Qur  men,  the  great  loss  to  our 
foot  regiments  and  nearly  annihilation  of  our  cavalry  furoe; 
from  the  deficiencies  in  the  providinga  of  this  department. 
Can  it  be  any  tenderness  towards  the  vaunted  ''  Admirable 
Crichton"  of  the  Treasury,  Sir  Charles  Trevelvan,  which  has 
caused  this  most  unwonted  mildness  and  cousiJerateness  to  be 
shewn  by  Mr.  Roebuck  ^  Can  it  be  the  influeiKe  of  the  in- 
dividual in  question  upon  other  members  of  the  Committee; 
getting  them  to  impede  and  prevent  full  enquiry,  and  to  g^oei 
over  his  own  shortcomings  ?    AVe  desire  not  to  be  censorious 
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or  unjust  to  any  individual,  but  we  confess  to  a  great  soreness 
towards  this  ofiicial  wlien  we  recollect  hi3  conduct  in  Ireland 
during  the  famiDe,  and  his  couduct  to  Ireland  ever  sinoe; 
and  when.ve  find  that  the  Treasury,  whose  powers  afe^ 
of  conrse^  of  the  amplest  description,  failed  in  adequate 
provision  tot  the  "wants  of  our  gallant  bat  grossly  ill 
treated  soldiers,  and  when  we  know  that  Sir  C.  Trevelyau 
holds  a  post  of  great  influence  in  the  Treasury,  and  is  there 
patent,  not  only  as  a  frequently  consulted  adviser,  but  as  an 
administrator  with  large  di^retion  and  freedom  of  original 
action,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  despite  the  unwonted 
tenderness  of  the  Committee's  Ileport,  he  does  not  and  cannot 
stand  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  gross,  disastrous,  almost 
ruinous  mismanagement. 

The  following  extract  refers  most  directly  to  the  point  of 
the  supply  of  food  to  the  men,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
blarae  of  its  defectiveness  is  sought  to  be  thrown  upon  various 
causes,  viz. :  the  want  of  care  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
minor  officials  concerned  in  its  procurement  and  distribution  ; 
the  dlfflcnlties  arising  from  the  position  of  the  troops,  the 
delays  and  occasionally  severe  losses  from  bad  weather  at  sea, 
&c.  &c. ;  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent;,  a  screen  is  thrown  over 
the  mismanagement  at  head  quarters,  that  is,  at  the  Treasury. 

**€ufnnns$armii8vppU€$--^Foodfor  the  owm 

"The  witnesses  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  quantity  of  ft*esh  tMAt 
wipplied  to  the  army ;  the  regularity  of  the  distribution  depended 
partly  on  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  several  commissariat  officers^ 
and  also  on  the  position  occupied  by  the  troops.  Until  the  end  of 
October  the  rations,  it  is  sacid,  were  furnished  with  regularity,  and 
conststed  of  fresh  meat  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week.  Mr.  Parle ?r, 
chsplain  to  the  ftrst  division  from  the  28th  of  November  till  the  22nd 
of  January,  states  that  during  this  period  the  hof^itals  were  supplied 
with  fresh  meat  almost  every  day ;  but  the  troops  did  not  receive  it, 
he  thinks,  above  once  a  week  ;  he  never  knew  them,  however,  to  he 
without  rations,  Other  witnesses  say  that  the  soldiers  during  the 
vinier  months  suiFered  occasiondl^  frdm  want  of  their  rations,  and 
more  frequently  from  the  irregularity  of  their  issue.  In  the  appendix 
a  statement  by  a  board  of  officers  will  be  found,  in  which  it  is  affirm* 
ed  that  the  men  for  days  and  weeks  together  went  to  the  trenches 
^th  an  insufficient  meal,  and  oftentimes  with  none  at  all,  save  a 
little  biscuit  aiid  rum.  Any  result  derived  from  an  average  of  rations 
iisuBd  i«  df lubivf,  because  privation  on  one  day  is  not  compensated 
by  superfluity  on  another.  Sven  when  the  men  received  a  sufficient 
nieal,  the  proportion  of  salt  meat  without  an  accompanying  supply 
of  vegetables-was  greater  than  was  consistent  with  the  health  or  the 
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troops.  This  defioienef  of  fttth  meat,  the  most  wbolesome,  •»  veU 
as  the  cheapest  food»  is  ascribed  to  the  failure  of  the  sea  transport,  tk 
ships  having  been  disabled  bj  storms^  and  then  delayed  bj  repairs ;  io 
one  instance  all  the  cattle  on  board  perished  from  the  inclemencj  of 
the  weather,  or  from  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

Veffetablest  which,  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  Ooveranient, 
should  have  been  issued  grataitously»  were  verj  scantily  supplied; 
indeed,  several  witnesses  assert  that  none  were  ever  seen  in  the  caonp. 
One  ship  load  of  vegetables  was  detained  in  the  harbour  until  the 
Cargo  was  decayed ;  and  at  Eupatoriay  it  is  said^  there  was  an  im- 
mense store  of  onions  lying  on  the  wharf,  while  disease,  from  want 
of  vegetables,  was  spreading  tbnmgh  the  oamp.  The  Deputy  Com* 
missary  General  states  that  he  had  an  abundant  stock  of  rice  at 
Constantinople  during  the  time  when  it  was  wanted  even  for  the 
hospitals  in  the  Crimea.  Preserved  potatoes  were,  it  is  said,  earW 
in  the  autumn  offered  to  the  soldiers,  but  rejected;  later  in  the  winter, 
when  the  supply  of  vegetables  was  essential,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  offer  was  repeated.  Co£foe.  which  has  been  ordered  as  an  extra 
ration,  was  distributed  to  the  troops  in  a  green  state,  and  (there  being 
no  means  of  roasting)  it  was  of  little  use.  The  explanation  offered 
to  your  Committee  on  this  point  is  not  satisfactory.  The  more 
immediate  comfort  of  the  troops  appears  to  have  been  overlooked, 
while  ingenious  arguments  on  the  volatile  aroma  of  the  berry,  sad 
on  the  Turkish  mode  of  packing  coffee,  were  passing  backwards  sad 
forwards  between  Commissary  General  Filder  and  the  Treasury. 

*'  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  speaking  as  the  head  of  the  commissariat,  sod 
desirous  of  relieving  the  department  from  responsibility,  affirms  their 
conduct  throughout  to  have  been  irreproachable,  and  ascribes  blame 
to  other  persons.  According  to  his  opinion  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  for  whose  good  intentions  he  made  full  allowance,  ought  to 
bear  the  chief  responsibility.  '  This  officer,'  he  says, '  is  responsible 
for  the  road  to  the  camp  and  for  the  road  along  the  border  of  the 
harbour  at  Balaklava.  By  him  also  buildings  should  have  been 
appropriated  for  magazines,  and  stables  for  the  baggage  animsls 
should  have  been  provided.' 

"  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  also  states  that  the  endeavours  of  the  commis- 
sariat were  frustrated  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  transports,  that 
there  was  a  want  of  proper  arranp^ments  in  the  harbour  of  BaUlavs 
and  still  worse  disorder  at  Constantinople.  *  Bear- Admiral  Boxer 
did  not,'  he  says,  *  possess  the  administrative  qualifications  requisite 
for  that  important  station,  and  he  delayed  the  transports  m  the 
Bosjihorus  or  appropiated  them  to  other  services.* 

**  Your  committee  have  not  been  able  to  examine  Commissarr- 
Generol  Filder  or  Bear-Admiral  Boxer,  and  they  cannot  therefore 
decide  upon  whom  this  blame  should  rest." 

Of  course  Sir  Charles  Trevelvan,  like  other  persons  in  simi- 
lar case,  endeavoured  to  shift  the  blame  from  his  own  shouU 
ders.  Of  coarse  he  ascribes  it  to  others.  Bat  it  is  not  by 
any  means  equally  qf  course  that  his  excuses  should  be  accepted 
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and  bis  defioespermiited  to  nmoceod.  The  flagrant^  and  now, 
at  any  rate,  undeniable  fact,  of  the  issue  of  unroasted  coffee 
is  patent  against  him ;  and^  no  doubt,  there  could  be  shewn 
many  other  particular  pointe  of  default  had  the  enquiry  been 
more  searching  and  unapating. 

The  evils,  blunders,  or  criminal  negligences  touched  upon 
in  other  portions  of  the  Report  sink  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance when  they  come  to  be  contrasted  with  the  shortcom- 
ings and  mismanagements  of  the  Medical  Departments  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  all  that  eonoemed  our  poor  soldiers  of  the 
Crimean  expedition.  It  was  one  huge  bungle  from  first  to 
last  in  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  those  departments. 
The  Director  General,  as  he  was  facetiously  called,  of  the 
whole  of  the  medical  departments,  was  in  fact  no  director  at 
all,  but  in  fact  had  five  mcatere  to  direct  him,  and  whenever 
he  ventured  a  suggestion,  or  an  arrangement  of  his  own,  it 
a  as  disregarded  or  nullified.  The  full  sense  of  his  false  po- 
sition does  not  seem  U>  have  struck  the  individual  in  questioUf 
Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  till  he  had  to  recount  his  experiences 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee ;  but  when  it  did,  he  acted 
as  a  man  of  right  feeling  and  independence  should  act,  in  re- 
signing liis  office.  It  would  have  been  well  if  those  above 
him,  to  whose  blunders  and  incapacity  so  many  of  the  evils  of 
all  kinds  that  befel  our  unfortunate  expedition  are  directly  to 
be  attributed,  had  followed  or  anticipated  the  example  set  by 
one  who  was  very  far  less  to  be  blamed  than  they.  We  pro- 
ceed to  give  an  account  of  this  '*  Tragedy  of  Errors,'^  extracted 
from  the  Beport,  with  as  much  abbreviation  as  is  consistent 
with  clearness. 

"  The  Medical  Department  at  Home. 

The  medical  department  of  the  army  and  ordnance  is  under  a 
director-general,  who  has  an  assistant  to  aid  him  in  his  multifarious 
duties.  Dr«  Smith,  the  Director-General,  states  that  he  was  under 
the  immediate  authority  of  five  different  superiors^the  Command- 
er-in-Chief, the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  Secretary  at  War, 
the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 

He  further  states  that,  when  he  first  heard  that  a  force  would  be 
sent  to  Turkey,  he  recommended  an  ambulance  corps,  and  he  ad- 
vised that  ablebodied  soldiers  should  be  selected.  Lord  Kaglaa  and 
Lord  Hardinge  objected  to  takiiM^  from  the  ranks  effective  fighting 
men,  and  pensioners  were  employed  instead.  Dr.  Smith  remon- 
strated in  vain. 
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The  entire  fmiliire  of  this  corot  and  the  ooiueqiient  tafferings  of 

the  armr  are  abundantly  proTed. 

In  May,  1854,  Dr.  Smith  added  a  letter  to  the  military  secretary 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  recommending  that>'intbe  erent  of 
hospitals  beinff  established  at  a  distance  from  the  army,  ships  should 
be  fitted  for  the  transport  of  the  sick  and  woanded.'  This  applica- 
tion was  not  attended  to. 

The  strict  economy  enforced  daring  a  long  period  of  peace,  by 
means  of  a  rigid  system  of  audit  and  account,  may  doubtless,  at  the 
first  outbreak  of  war,  have  still  fettered  Dr.  Smith,  as  well  as  other 
public  servants,  who  dreaded  to  incur  responsibility  for  any  expen- 
diture, however  urgent,  which  was  not  guarded  by  all  the  forms 
and  documents  usually  required.  An  excess  of  caution,  in  the  first 
instance,  led  probably  to  some  evils  which  a  lavbh  outlay  coold  not 
afterwards  repsdr. 

The  Medical  Department  in  the  East, 

The  army,  when  sent  to  the  East,  had  a  greater  number  of  medical 
men  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  troops  than  ever  before 
accompanied  a  British  army,  and  the  witnesses  generally  concur  in 
testifying  to  their  zeal  and  efficiency  ;  many  of  these  were,  however, 
disabled  by  sickness  before  the  descent  on  the  Crimea,  so  that  after 
each  of  the  actions  at  Alma  and  Inkerman  some  regiments  bad  not 
the  requisite  number  of  medical  men.  The  ambulances  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  too  heavy,  and  ill  adapted 
for  their  purpose. 

The  medical  men,  it  is  said,  were  indefatigable  in  their  attention  : 
but  so  great  was  the  want  of  the  commonest  necessaries,  even  of 
beddinff,  as  well  as  of  medicines  and  medical  comforts,  that  they 
sorrowfully  admitted  their  services  to  be  of  little  avail. 

The  hospital  at  Balaklava  had  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
nearer  to  tne  limited  supplies  which  were  on  board  ship ;  but  the 
uncertainty  whether  or  not  Balaklava  could  be  retained  disconct-rted 
the  arrangements  of  this  hospital,  and  upon  one  occasion  the  patients 
were  removed.  In  regard  to  its  subsequent  condition,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion,  depending  probably  upon  the  dates  of  the 
several  visits ;  but  the  prevailing  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  this 
hospital  was  for  many  weeks  in  a  discreditable  state. 

The  HoMfntaU  at  Scutari. 

When  the  army  arrived  in  the  East  various  places  were  suggested 
for  hospitals,  but  Scutari  was  eventually  decided  upon  as  fittest  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  says  that  he  did  not  issue  any  instructions 
as  to  hospitals  ;  he  left  that  to  be  executed  by  the  Medical  Board. 
Dr.  Smith,  the  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
army,  says  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  hospitals,  and  that 
his  interference  could  only  have  caused  conftision.** 

"  Dr.  Ually  the  Inspector-Ckneral  of  the  Army,  was  sent  by  Lord 
Raglan  to  inspect  the  hospitals  m  October.  He  remained  at  ecntari 
about  three  weeks,  and  then  reported  them  *  to  be  in  as  g^ood  a  fttXe 
as  could  be  reasonably  expected.'    Dr.  Menaies  reported  periodicaliy 
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to  Dr.  Hall  as  his  official  chief.  Dr.  Menzies,  although  concurring 
io  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hall,  appears  subsequently  to  have  made 
several  appeals  to  the  commandant  and  to  the  purveyor  for  means  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  hospitals ;  but  either  no  measures,  or 
no  efficient  and  adequate  measures,  seem  to  have  been  adopted  for 
the  purpose. 

Your  committee  must  declare  it  to  be  their  opinion  that  blame 
attaches  to  Dr.  Menzies,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  report  correctly 
the  circumstances  of  the  hospital ;  he  stated  that  he  )w anted  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  stores  or  medical  comforts  at  the  time  when  his 
patients  were  destitute  of  the  commonest  necessaries. 

With  the  confirmation  by  Dr.  Dumbreck,  Deputy-Inspector 
General  of  Hospitals,  of  the  whole  testimony  relating  to  this  painful 
subject,  TOur  committee  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
report  of  Dr.  Hall,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  Barrack 
Hospital,  the  scene  of  so  much  misery  and  suffering.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  states  *  that  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  hospitals  was 
first  brought  under  his  notice  m  the  middle  of  October.'  Dr.  Hall 
was  at  Scutari  from  the  3rd  to  the  23rd  of  that  month.  Dr.  Hall's 
report  seems  to  have  misled  both  Lord  Raglan  and  the  Qovernment 
at  home»  and  to  have  occasioned  much  delay  in  measures  taken 
afterwards  for  the  remedy  of  evils  which  might  have  been  arrested 
earlier  in  their  progress 

The  apothecary's  department  at  Scutari  was  in  no  better  condi- 
tion  ;  his  store  was  the  general  depot,  not  only  for  the  hospitals,  but 
for  the  army  in  the  East ;  vet  he  had  no  account  of  his  stores,  and 
never  made  an  entry  in  his  books  from  the  24th  of  September  to 
the  28th  of  November.  Your  committee  are  not  aware  under  what 
instructions  he  was  acting:  but  the  late  Secretary  at  War  admits 
that  such  conduct  was  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty.  It  is,  moreover, 
manifest  that  the  Government  had  been  deceived  in  regard  to  those 
hospital  stores ;  since  Mr.  S.  Herbert  had  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  '  There  have  been  all  manner  of  forms  to  be  gone  through 
before  these  stores  could  be  issued  ;  with  plenty  of  materials,  the 
forms  were  so  cumbrous  that  they  never  could  be  produced  with  the 
rapidity  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  a  military  hospital.'  It  is  now 
proved  that  if  there  were  cumbrous  forms  inconveniencing  the  service 
of  the  hospital,  and  aggravating  the  sufferings  of  the  patients,  there 
were  at  least  no  forms  to  protect  the  public  purse  against  negligence 
or  peculation.  The  distress  in  these  hospitals  would  have  been  more 
severe,  and  the  suffering  more  acute,  if  private  charity  had  not 
stepped  in  to  redress  the  evils  of  ofBcial  mismanagement.  Assi.st- 
ance  which  had  been  discouraged  as  superfluous  was  eventually  four  d 
to  be  essential  for  the  lives  of  the  patients. 

When  the  quantities  of  hospital  stores  which  were  sent  from 
England  are  contrasted  with  the  scarcity,  or,  rather,  the  absolute 
dearth  of  them  at  Scutari,  and  when  the  state  of  the  purveyor's 
accounts  is  remembered,  it  is  impossible  not  to  harbour  a  suspiriou 
that  some  dishonesty  has  been  practised  in  regard  to  these  stores. 

In  order  to  show  the  dreadful  discomfort  of  the  men,  and  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state, 
that  in  the  Barrack   Hospital    at  Scutari,  during  the  month  of 
■1.2 
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November,  while  there  were  about  2,000  pntients  in  that  hoflpHal,  tbe 
whole  number  of  shirts  washed  was  osIt  six.  At  a  later  pexiod  it  is 
fair  to  add  that  this  glaring  eril  was  mitigated." 

The  reader  has  now  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  state  of  oar  army  in  the  Crimea  befoTf 
him.  From  the  evidence  upon  which  this  Beport  is  based  vc 
shonid  wish  to  quote  largely,  bat  oar  space  and  the  other 
portions  of  the  subject,  or  other  subjects  with  which  the  pre- 
sent paper  has  to  deal,  forbids  us.  A  few  qaestioas  and 
answers,  however,  taken  bon&  fide  at  random,  will  not  occapj 
too  much  ]^ee,  and  may  serve  as  indexes  of  what  the  balk  of 
the  evidence  will  be  fonnd  on  perusal  to  contain. 

At  the  first  page  that  we  chuiee  to  open  of  this  **  Evideoecf'' 
we  find  Mr.  J.  C.  Macdonald,  the  gentleman  sent  oat  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  *' Time/'  newspaper  to  administer  the 
"  charitable  fund''  subscribed  at  the  instance  of  that  journal; 
on  two  different  occasions,  for  the  relief  of  our  suffering 
soldiers  in  the  east. 

Question  by  Mr.  Drummond  (no.  7403)  :  '•  The  result  of  your 
evidence  is,  that  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  all  things  necessar; 
for  the  soldier.  We  know  officially  that  immoDse  stores  have  been 
sent  out  from  this  cooDtr j,  for  we  have  just  got  die  biH.  €sn  joa 
tell  us  what  has  become  of  these  goTemmeut  stores  ?"  Answer:  *'  I 
cannot.  It  is  quite  certun  that  they  all  left  England.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  much  came  back  to  England,  much  was  wasted — ^tb«re 
was  stealing  to  a  very  small  extent.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
stores  are  still  out  of  the  right  place  and  lost  signt  of." 

Question :  «  When  you  persomdly  inspected  the  Soutari  hospital 
did  you  find  a  gpreat  want  of  comforts  there  ?**  Answer :  *'  Undoubt- 
edly. ...  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  wants  they  were 
so  many.  .  .  .  There  was  a  want  of  utensils  of  all  kinds,  dishes  snd 
the  means  of  personal  cleanliness^  towelling  and  sbirtingy  an  immense 
want  of  that.  .  .  .  When  the  supply  of  medioal  stores  ran  out, 
there  were  no  means  of  reinstating  the  actnd  thinar  wanted.  .  .  • 
The  wants  of  the  hospital  might  have  been  supplied  from  Constan- 
tinople, but  things  were  sent  for  from  Englana.  The  French  go- 
vernment have  a  system  of  establishing  stocks  of  everything  that 
was  wanted.  They  had  a  stock  of  everything,  and  the  consequence 
was  their  supplies  never  ran  out,  and  when  those  etocks  ran  low  they 
were  immediately  reinforced.  WUJk  u$  no  iioeks  were  formed^  ond 
when  our  iupply  was  ezhausisd  we  were  in  want  and  did  not  hum  what 
to  do.** !  !  I — Sebtutopoi  Committee  Report,  Appendix  of  Ecidenee,  pp- 
335-336,  S^c. 

We  might  quote,  of  course,  more  extensively  and  even  more 
aptly  and  pointedly  from  Mr.  Macdonald's  evidencCibut  are 
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qttite  Mitisfied  thai  eyen  the  little  wc  have  given,  taken,  as  it 
has  boeu,  here  aad  there  by  chance,  is  safficient  to  indicate 
the  strength  of  the  bases  on  which  the  Beport  of  the  Scbasto- 
|)ol  Enquiry  Committee  is  founded.  Mr.  Macdonald's  evidence 
is  abundantly  borne  oat  by  other  witneses,  utterly  unconnected 
with  him. 

The  defectiveness  of  our  arrangements  as  compared  witli 
those  of  Uie  French,  is  exposed  and  borne  witness  to  in  every 
part  of  the  subject  matter  with  which  the  committee  had  to 
deal.  It  was  not  merely  in  reference  to  medical  stores,  as 
mentioned  in  the  extracts  just  given,  but  in  fact  as  to  every- 
thing else,  and  in  every  branch  and  department  of  our  service. 
Opening  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Layacd,  M.P.,  who  had  personally 
witnessed  what  he  described,  we  find  the  following  :— 

**  We  had  a  great  deficiencj  of  large  boats  for  landing  horses  and 
artillerr  (at  Eapatoria).     The  French  ha<f  to  lend  us  their  large 

flat  bottomed  boats  for  the  purpose The  difference  between 

the  relatiTe  force  of  Bnglish  and  French  transports  was  this — Our 
transj^rts  were  of  a  very  large  size  indeed,  certainly  no  brigs,  nor 
anything  smaller  than  a  three-masted  ship  ;-— The  English  &rce  of 
transports  was  in  fact  incomparably  greater  and  larger  than  the 
French ;  yet  the  latter  brought  with  them  their  ambulance  train, 
all  the  mules  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  besidea  the  Tarious  ammuni- 
tion carta  an4  other  oars.  These  they  broughft  in  their  small  ves- 
hW  We  broi^ht  no  baggage  animals  whatever/'  pp.  ]23>  124, 
&c.,  Report. 

The  bolk  of  his  evidence  'is  in  the  same  strain,  shewing 
deficiencies}  and  exposing  wants  everywhere  on  the  English 
side,  while  he  .everywhere  teUs  of  the  superior  preparations 
and  famishing  of  the  French.  In  fact  it  is  evident  from  him 
that  official  blondering,  or  negligence,  very  considerably  more 
than  marred  the  great  superiority  in  means  of  transport  which 
the  English  had  from  the  beginning  over  the  French,  and 
rendered  that  superiority  utterly  useless. 

To  quote  at  greater  length  from  the  Beport  and  its  evidence 
would  be  to  transgress  all  suitable  limit  of  extract,  and  there- 
fore reserving  the  right  of  occasional  and  brief  references 
hereafter,  we  proceed  to  other  parte  of  our  subject. 

The  soldier — the  common  private  soldier — is  now,  to  use 
the  parrot  words  of  commerce,  becoming  an  article  of  prime 
importance  in  the  market.  The  supply  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  demand,  and  the  latter  is  every  day  increasing  in  dis- 
ivopoctiou  to  the  former,  according  as  each  post  brings  us 
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over  and  over  again  the  melancholy  tale  of  fresh  victims 
swallowed  up  in  hundreds  by  the  ravening  maw  of  war.  In 
an  earlier  page  of  the  present  article,  we  have  given  a  few 
brief  stitistics  to  shew  the  difSculty  that  is  found  in  getting 
men,  and  have  also  alluded  to  the  effect  of  the  last  eight 
years*  emigration  from  Ireland  on  the  prepress  and  prospects 
of  enlistment.  It  is  dear  that  some  stimiUus  is  wanting,  and 
it  is  our  business  and  intention  to  endeavour  to  point  out  its 
nature  to  our  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  swindle,  for  such  it  really  and 
literally  was  and  is,  and  is  so  confessed  to  be  amongst  militarj 
men,  when  they  come  to  talk  about  it,  the  old  swindle  of  the 
so  called  "  bounty^'  system  must  be  done  away  with  :  on  this 
head  we  have  already  dilated  at  some  length  in  an  article  of 
the  last  number  of  the  Irish  Qua&tkrly  Eevisw ;  and  need 
not  therefore,  go  ov«r  the  same  ground.  We  spoke  of  the 
expectations  of  the  young  recruit  and  of  his  family  when 
reading  the  well  trumped  up  placard,  announcing  the  promised 
bounty  of  £5,  a  sum  that  appears  to  him  and  them  a  httle 
fortune  >  we  spoke  of  the  cruel  disappointment  he  inevitably 
undergoes  when  he  finds  that  at  most  he  reaUy  gets  only  £1 
in  hand ;  and  the  rest,  partly  in  necessaries  which  he  expected 
would  have  been  furnished  to  him  gratis^  and  in  distant  in- 
stalments. And  finally  we  expressed  our  belief,  amounting 
indeed  to  a  moral  certainty,  based  upon  our  own  experience  as 
well  as  on  that  of  others,  that  this  cheats  as  in  effect  it  is, 
tends  like  all  other  trickery,  in  the  end  to  defeat  its  own  ob- 
jects, and  put  a  heavy  difficulty  iu  the  way  of  enlistment,  in 
consequence  of  the  warnings  which  the  friends  of  those  en- 
trapped by  it  are  sure  to  communicate  to  others. 

Some  remarks  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Naval  and 
Military  (Jazette,*'  are  so  pertinent  to  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  insert  them  here  in  place  of 
more  extended  observations  of  our  own.  They  originated  in 
a  discussion  upon  the  Secretary  of  War's  new  proposal  of  a 
scheme  of  increased  pay  to  the  soldier  for  service  in  the  field ; 
and  after  alluding  to  that  scheme  and  making  a  suggestion 
upon  it,  they  proceeded  to  remark  more  generally  upon  his 
pay  altogether. 

"  The  announcement  that  double  pay  would  be  issued  to  all 
soldiers  in  the  field  startled  the  isle  from  its  propriety  ;  and  foreseeing 
the  difficulties  in  effecting  the  measure  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to 
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the  soldiers,  we  at  once  blurted  out  our  indignation  at  the  intention 
to  keep  back  the  increased  p<iy  from  the  soldier  while  serving  in  the 
field,  and  only  to  issue  it  when  he  might  be  discharged,  or  after  his 
death  to  his  relatives.  Knowing  as  we  well  did  that  the  object  in 
giving  double  pay  was  solely  to  entice  men  to  enlist,  we  pointed  out 
how  utterly  the  measure  would  fail,  and  that  if  men  were  wanted 
the  enjoyment  of  the  money  must  be  imtnediate,  and  not  merely  pros^ 
pective.  We  would  ask  anyone  versed  in  actuary  calculations,  what 
is  the  value  of  a  soldier's  life  on  service  in  the  Crimea  ?  Is  it  worth 
ayear'd  purchase?  How  then  could  it  have  been  supposed  that  a 
remote  and  very  doubtful  enjoyment  of  accumulated  pay  could  allure 
men,  to  whom  the  present  was  all  in  all,  to  enter  the  army  ?  We 
at  once  stated,  from  our  lonp  intercourse  with  soldiers,  that  if  6d.  a 
day  w^ere  paid  faithfiiUy,  without  any  of  the  humbug  deductions  in 
which  War-office  Warrants  delight,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  thou- 
sand, who  would  enter  the  Service.  Soldiers  now-a-days  are  not  like 
mackerel,  to  be  caught  with  red  cloth  only.  The  hook  must  be 
baited  with  some  more  enticing  and  substantial  lure. 

Now,  we  cannot  of  course  say  what  plans  after- thoughts  may 
have  devised  in  the  War  Department ;  but  it  struck  us  from  the  very 
first  that  afree  ration  would  have  been  a  good  beginning,  and  possibly 
an  augmented  and  better  sort  of  ration,  leaving  the  pay  as  hereto- 
fore. If  the  soldier  had  his  shilling  free  of  all  deductions  for 
messing,  and  if  he  were  to  be  relieved  from  all  hospital  charges 
while  serving  in  the  field,  we  think  he  would  be  amply  paid.  The 
abolition  of  the  very  complicated  stoppages  for  rations  and  for 
hospital  charges  would  thus  be  accompliMied,  and  one  long  step 
taken  towards  simplification  of  system.  We  have  an  aversion  to 
meddle  with  the  soldiers'  actual  pay,  and  we  are,  therefore,  strong 
advocates  for  giving  him  a  free  and  better  ration,  and  not  requiring 
him  to  pay  for  his  support  and  cure  in  hospital  by  stoppages  from 
it. 

We  would  even  go  farther,  if  we  could,  and  a.*%k  that  the  soldier 
should  not  be  required  to  so  largely  clothe  himself  out  of  his  pay, 
but  that  he  should  only  be  required  to  keep  up  shirts,  socks,  and  the 
small  articles  of  his  kit.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  very  hard  that 
the  soltlier  should  be  forced  to  pav  for  his  knapsack,  his  forage  cap, 
his  boots,  and  his  trousers  ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  the  one  pair  of 
boots  and  the  one  pair  of  trousers  issued  free  to  him  annually  aie 
not  sufficient,  and  that  he  has  to  provide  out  of  his  pay  those  artich  s 
at  least  once  in  every  twelve  months.  If  it  were  generally  known 
that  the  soldier  would  have  his  pay  in  cash,  clear  of  these  innumerable 
charges  which  now  diminish  it  to  about  *2d.  a<day  in  coin,  wo  should 
soon  find  men  in  abundance,  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  shilling, 
not  as  now  in  mere  token  of  enlistment,  but  as  the  daily  means  of 
useful  expenditure,  agreeable  recreation,  or  careful  saving.  There 
are  men  who  would  enlist  with  each  of  these  objects,  who  now  prefer 
the  hardest  and  filthiest  labours  to  the  comparatively  easy  and 
certainly  clean  and  wholesome  life  of  the  soldier.  The  days  have 
passed  when  we  might  load  the  backs  of  our  soldiers  with  the 
burdens  of  donkeys,  deduct  from  their  pay  at  oui'  whim,  rule  them 
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with  a  rod  of  iron,  deny  them  all  edacation,  and  after  maknig  them 
brutes  as  far  as  brave  men  coold  be  made  such,  then  in  the  day  of 
battle  call  upon  them  to  be  heroes !  War  has  ever  been  in  the  handfi 
of  Providence  a  means  of  civilisation,  let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  to 
those  engaged  in  it  a  means  of  amelioration." 

The  civilian  reader  may,  if  he  take  any  interest  whatever 
in  our  subject,  feel  a  wish  to  be  made  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  deductions  from  a  soldier's  pay.  The  following  statements 
will  give  him  much  of  tlie  information  he  desires :  being 
literal  copies  from  the  "  Company's  Ledger*'  which  every 
regimental  officer  commanding  a  troop  in  the  cavalry  or 
company  in  the  infantry  is  obliged,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
])ay-serjeant,  to  keep  ;  and  to  maie  up  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  We  give  two  such  accounts;  one  in  which  the 
soldier  was  found  to  have  money  owing  to  him  at  the  termina- 
tion of  such  period : — the  other  when  he  was  found  to  be  in 
debt.  The  first  account  further  shews  the  charges  which  the 
recruit  to  liis  amazement  and  dismay  finds  to  be  upon  him  in 
the  very  first  month  of  his  soldiering — the  other  the  charges 
that  come  upon  him  at  a  later  period  of  his  service. 


Name  of  the  Soldier, 


Dr. 


Private  A.  B.-^No.  240. 


Or. 


Date 
18 


Nor. 


Sams  paid, 
Artidee  furoiithed,  Aa 


£  9,  d. 


20  Days  In  Mess  at 
Amount  of  Daily  Pay 
Sheets  2d.,  Hair  catting  Id. 

2  Shirts  it.,  2  pair  Socks 
Is.  lOd.  ... 

3  Towels  Is.  4d^   Braoes 
Is.  Id 

Knife,  Fork,  and  Spoon     - 
2  Shoe-brofilies 
Uoldall  Id.,  Razor  lOi.     - 
Blacking  4d,,  Cloth  bnish 
lOd.        .       .       .       . 
Button-stlok  and  Bmsh    - 
Shoe-brush  3|(i.,  Comb  6d. 
Mitts  lid.,  Sponge  fid. 
Forage  Cap  and  Nomber  - 
Stock  3id.,  Chin-strap  2d. 
Barrack  Damages 
Balance  Creditor 


Stoned 

A.B. 
(The  Prirate's  naoML) 


13 

8 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 
0 
3 


0    5  10 


2    5 

eu 
1  1 

1    6 


1 

0 
0 

1 

2 

0 
0 

4 


9ft 

J* 

4 
4 
51 

u 

8ft 


9    S   9 


Date 
18 


AmovnCofpay, 
AUowaikoei,  Ac 


£  s.  d. 


Nor. 


Bounty  -  -  - 
21  Days  Pay  at  Is.  - 
21  D«ys  liqaor  Honey 


1  1  0 
1  1  0 
0    1   t 


CD. 

(Maine  of  tlie  Ciq»tain  of 
the  Company.) 


9    19 


L 
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AoiRtf  of  the  Soldier 


Dr. 


240,  Private  A.  B. 


Dste 
18 

Snmspaid, 
Artidat  ftirnlshfld,  Jte., 

£  9.  d. 

Date 
18 

Amount  of  Pay, 
AUowanoeB,  Ac 

t  c.  d. 

lUy 

31I>«ysinMeaBat7iA,    - 
Amount  of  Dally  Pay 
Slieete  Sd^  Hair  catting  IdL 
Barrack  Damages,  Washing 
1  pair  Sonuner  Trowaera  - 
Boota  nspatred 

CD. 

Captain 

0  19    4i 

0    9    8 
0    0    8 
0    17 
0    7    0 

0    4    6 

CreditinAprfl         -       - 
81  Days  Pay  at  If.    • 
81  Days  liqnor  Moaey     - 
Instalment  of  Bounty 

AB. 
(PrlTBtfe's  Name) 

0  1    0| 

1  11    0 
0    3    7 
0    6    8 
0    10 

3    3    4| 

3    3    4i 

In  the  foregoing  the  state  of  the  soldier's  accounts  is  shewn 
at  two  different  periods,  viz.  November,  when  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  enlisted,  and  May,  when  another  instalment  of  his 
"  bounty*  has  been  paid  to  him.  It  will  be  seen  how  little 
he  has  enjoyed  of  the  former  large  instalment,  and  how  not- 
withstanding the  tardy  but  most  opportune  arrival  of  anotlier 
instalment,  the  charges  he  has  been  put  to  run  him  into  debt. 

There  are  other  casual  items  to  be  taken  into  account,  such 
as  "hospital  charges" — the  larger  and  truly  exorbitant 
"  barrack  damages"  which  are  sure  to  be  sent  after  a  regiment 
when  it  has  just  changed  quarters — stoppages  of  pay  in  pun- 
ishment of  misdemeanors,  (or  in  military  parlance  •'  crimes), 
&c.  &e. — which  give  variety  to  the  face  of  the  soldier's  ac- 
counts, but  all  alike  tend  to  diminish  the  modicum  he  is 
nominally  allowed.  The  latter  item  named  is  of  course  one 
quite  justifiable,  and  indeed  quite  indispensable  too  often ;  but 
the  two  first  are  often  quite  otherwise ;  especially  the  item  of 
'*  barrack  damages"  on  change  of  quarters.  We  have  seen 
the  charge  under  this  head,  namely,  for  damages  to  the  scan- 
tily furnished,  rough  barrack-rooms  of  a  regiment  amount  to 
as  high  as  two  shillings  per  head,  and  sometimes  beyond  that ; 
a  sum  which  equals  two  days  of  a  soldier's  nominal  pay,  but 
really  equal  to  six  days  of  the  payments  he  actually  receives  in 
cash. 

If,  however,  the  legal  and  established  deductions  from  the 
soldier's  pay,  &c.  appear  hard,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  is 
well  guarded  and  protected  against  any  unlawful  or  fraudulent 
encroachment  thereupon.     The    "Ledger"  already    quoted 
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from,  is  a  large  accoant  book  kept  in  each  of  the  seveisl  "  com- 
panies'^ of  which  n  regiment  is  compoeed^  by  the  captain  com- 
manding  eacli,with  the  nssisianceof  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
denominated  the  "  pay-serjeant'^  of  the  company,  and  acting 
as  the  Captain's  clerk  in  all  matters  of  account  oonoerning  the 
company,  and  as  hia  '*  coTering-seijeant/'  or  rere-rank  man 
in  the  field.  In  this  Ticdger  each  soldier's  accounts  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  set  down  item  by  item,  both  as  to  "credit"  or 
*'  debt,"  on  a  page  especially  appropriated  to,  and  kept  for 
himself;  and  at  iiie  end  of  each  month,  his  Captain  isboand 
to  cause  tliis  account  to  be  read  over  in  his  own  presence  to 
the  private,  and  to  ask  the  latter  whether  or  no  he  is  satisfied 
with  it.  If  the  soldier  say  no,  the  Captain  must  explain  it  to 
him,  and  although  if  it  appear  to  the  officer  that  the  man's 
objection  is  frivolous  and  vexatious,  he  can  punish  him  for  not 
agreeing  to  the  account,yet  the  man  can  appeal  to  their  common 
commanding  officer  if  he  choose;  and  even  beyond  him  to  the 
general  commanding  in  the  District. 

If  the  private  acquiesce  in  the  account,  he  signs,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  the  credit  side  of  it,  if  he  be  in  credit,  and  his  officer 
on  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  if  he  be  in  debt.  If  he  cannot 
write  he  makes  his  mark,  and  the  name  of  a  witness  to  his  so 
doing,  is  written  thereunder: — such  witness  nol  io  be  the 
officer,  nor  the  pay-seijeaut. 

The  "Ledger^'  then  remains  in  the  captain^s  hands  (or those 
of  his  pay-serjeant  for  him — as  his  voucher  for  having  duly 
paid  and  provisioned  his  men  during  the  month  just  expired. 
DUt  his  responsibility  by  no  means  terminates  with  this,  and 
the  soldier  has  other  protections  even  after  he  has  signed. 
In  the  first  place,  the  captain  must  submit  his  Ledger  for  in- 
spection by  the  major  of  the  wing  of  the  regiment  to  which 
his  company  belongs  within  six  days  after  the  termination  of 
the  monthly  account.  The  major  inspects  accordingly  aod 
requires  and  receives  explanations  of  any  item,  or  set  of  items 
that  he  considers  it  proper  to  enquire  into ;  and  if  necessary 
reports  the  matter  to  the  commanding  officer,  that  he  may  cal' 
the  parties  before  him  in  the  orderly  room  and  investigate  it« 
In  the  next  place,  the  "  pay  sheet'^  of  the  company,  which 
contains  a  particular  specification  of  every  penny  of  disburse- 
ment for  and  to  the  soldier  made  by  the  officer  of  the  company 
personally  or  through  his  pay-serjeant,  must  be  sent  in  to  the 
paymaster  of  the  regiment,  to  Ibie  by  him  compared  with  il>^ 
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amouBt  of  the  monies  drawn  by  the  captain  during  the  month/ 
and  also  with  the  estimate  of  what  ought  to  have  been  paid,  or 
in  other  worda^  what  the  cost  of  the  company  ought  to  have 
been  during  the  month.  Along  with  this  there  goes  in  also 
an  ^'  Acquittance  Boll,'*  or  list  of  the  names  of  every  man ; 
with  set  opposite  to  them,  the  several  sums  in  which  they 
^pear  in  credit  or  indebted  in  the  company's  ledger^  and  the 
name  of  each  mast  be  by  himself  either  written  or  ''  marked*' 
after  each  sum,  in  verification  of  it.  The  paymaster  has  thus 
a  double  check  on  the  captain — first  as  regards  the  actual 
total  sum  given  the  latter  to  pay  his  company,  during  the 
month;  and  secondly  as  r^rds  the  state  of  each  soldier's 
accjount 

But  the  soldier  has  yet  an  additional  protection.  He  is  given 
and  directed  always  to  keep  a  ''small  book''  of  the  nature  of 
a  pocket  book,  in  which  after  some  preliminary  pages  of  print 
detailing  the  regulations  of  the  army,  as  to  length  of  service, 
pensions,  &c.,  there  are  pages  on  which  his  name,  birth  place, 
age,  parentage,  &c.  &c.  are  entered^  and  subsequently  the  state 
0?  his  account  at  the  end  of  each  month,  the  column  for  each 
signed  by  himself  if  he  be  in  debt,  and  by  the  captain  if  he  be 
in  credit,  and  the  amount  set  down  for  him  in  these  columns, 
roust  in  every  case  correspond  with  the  amounts  set  down  and 
signed  in  the  Ledger,  and  in  the  Acquittance  EoU. 

Finally,  although  every  one  of  the  requirements  we  have  de- 
tailed may  have  been  satisfactorily  fulfilled,  and  even  though 
months  may  have  gone  by^  the  captain  is  still  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  by  the  general  ofBcer  of  the  District,  if  in 
one  of  his  r^ular  or  extraordinary  inspections  of  the  Regi- 
ment in  its  domestic  economy,  as  well  as  in  its  field-efficiency, 
he  should  on  examining,  as  he  always  does  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  companies'  books,  he  chance  to  light  upon  any 
statement  which  does  not  appear  to  him  clear  or  accurately 
made  out,  or  any  discrepancy  between  the  figures  or  sums  in  the 
Ledger  set  down  for,  or  against  a  soldier,  and  the  sums  si  mi- 
larly  set  down  for,  or  against  him  in  his  own  "  small  book." 
These  '*  small  books,"  as  they  are  usually  denominated,  are 
often  called  for  during  the  progress  of  the  **  inspections,"  we 
have  spoken  of;  and  on  the  soldier  producing  them,  the 
captain  is  on  the  spot  required  to  show  the  corresponding 
amount  in  his;  ''Ledger."  Questions  too  are  put  in  each 
mess  to  the  privates  themselves  by  the  General,  as  to  the  qua- 
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Hiy,  quauiiiy  and  price  of  the  provisions  tliej  are  ositilly 
served  with,  and  the  pay  serjeaut,  and  Uiroogh  liim  the  cap- 
taiu^  is  brought  to  book,  if  there  appear  guy  just  groaud  of 
complaint  iu  these  particubns  on  the  pari  of  the  meiu 

We  have  been  tbiis  minute  in  details,  in  onler  tha^  what 
there  is  of  good  in  the  existing  system  of  treatment  of  the 
soldier  should  be  fairly  stated^  as  well  as  what  there  is  of  de« 
fective  and  bad.  Bat  we  by  no  means  intend,  or  have  dreamt 
of  intending  to  excuse,  or  in  any  way  to  extenuate  what  theie 
is  of  bad  in  the  system  on  accounts  of  that  good.  AH  of  the 
latter  could  be  preserved  ititact,  if  the  system  were  changed,  no 
matter  how  widely  in  other  respects;  and  no  matter  ho« 
amended  in  those  respects,  as  amended  it  surely  must  be  as  to 
them  by  any  change  at  all. 

What  change  should  there  be  in  the  soldier's  condition  and 
treatment  ?  The  first  answer  we  anticipate  at  once :  it  being 
that  which  has  become  the  trite  and  hackneyed  reosedy  propos* 
ed  on  all  occasions  when  the  soldier  is  the  subject  of  po[Hihi 
discussion.  That  answer  is — open  the  way  to  promotion  froa 
the  ranks. 

Ttiis  point  is  one  of  no  oommon  interest  at  the  preseot 
moment,  not  merely  as  it  might  effect  the  condition,  character 
and  tone  of  our  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  generally  the  vel&ie 
of  our  Military  Force,  but  also  in  its  bearing  upon  and  coo* 
uexion  witli,  the  state  of  our  social  arrangemeiits  at  home. 

It  appears  to  us  idle  to  think  that  any  considerable  change 
in  respect  to  the  officering  of  our  armies  could  be  carried  oiit» 
or  could  work  without  a  corresponding,  or  very  speedily  conse- 
cutive change  in  what  may  be  called  the  officering  of  civil 
society.  In  other  words,  if  what  is  by  an  ezaggeratioa  of  terms 
and  facts  now  called  the  aristocratic  constitution  of  the  mihtaiy 
establishment  of  these  countries  bo  reversed,  or  upset,  oor 
social  arrangements  in  civil  hfe  cannot  very  long  remain  as 
they  {ure ;  a  change  in  the  latter  wonld  naturally,  or  by  coercion 
follow  a  change  in  the  first,  owing  to  the  precedent  and  exam- 
ple given,  and  the  strong  tendency  there  is  in  the  English 
public  mind  at  present  in  the  direction  of  revohition. 

We  have  used  the  word  "  exaggeration,''  in  speaking  of  the 

'application  of  the  term,  "  aristocratic,''  in  an  invidious  sense, 

to  the  aetnal  state  of  things  as  regards  the  officering  of  our 

troops.    No  doubt  tliere  has  been  moeh  favoritism,  and  a 

very  hirge^  nay  ei(Oceding»  proportion  of.  the  prises  of  the  mili- 
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tarf  profession  baYe  been  aifafded  to  the  high-born  of  the 
coantry,  to  the  great  and  unjnst  detriibeut  of  the  well  desenr- 
ing  plebeian.  Bat  the  praetice  even  at  its  wont  was  not  by 
an;  means  ^  bad  as  stated^  and  it  bais  become^  and  is  etery 
day  more  and  more  being  altered  und  amended.  That  it  should 
still  be  pojmlarly  repnted  to  subsist  in  all  its  flagrancy,  is 
simply  owing  to  the  serious  defect  in  our  military  system  con* 
sisiing  in  the  want  of  sufSeient  intercourse  with,  alid  know- 
ledge of  the  men  under  their  command^  on  the  part  of  the 
regimental  officers  of  the  British  Army.  Officers  are  practi- 
cally discouraged  from  such  intercourse^  and  what  is  rightly 
attributable  to  the  effect  of  custom  and  precedent^  coupled 
with  the  naturally  reserved  and  constrained  manner  of  English- 
men^ is  wrongly  set  down  to  be  the  result  of  overweening  pride 
of  birth.  We  would  freely  gage  that  if  an  examination  were 
possible^  into  the  relations  subsisting  between  officers  and  men 
throughout  tlie  British  Army,  this  result  would  come  out,  viz. 
that  the  officers  least  conversant  with  the  dispositions,  tempers^ 
fee.  &c.  of  the  men  under  their  command  would  be  found  to  be 
for  by  far  the  major  part,  scions,  not  of  the  high  aristocratic 
families  of  the  land,  but  sons  of  wealthy  and  successful  trades- 
men, merch^ts,  manufacturers,  and  to  a  lesser,  but  still  a 
large  extent,  sons  of  persons  moving  in  circles  of  society  of 
even  less  aristocratic  rank. 

The  system  itself  is  the  first,  ^  it  is  the  greatest  sinner 
in  these  respects;  and  its  manifestations  are  the  source  of 
much  wonder  and  comment  to  foreigners.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  one  of  the  first  Piedmontese  bulletins  after  the 
landing  in  the  Crimea  of  the  Sardinian  contingent,  thus 
noticed  the  faet  we  are  alhtding  to : — 

"  The  officers  of  the  English  troops  are  a  fine  set  of  men,  and 
lead  on  their  troops  admirably  \rhen  the  hour  of  battle  comes. 
Bat  it  surprises  us  to  see  that  at  all  other  times,  when  duty  does 
not  absolutely  require  their  presence,  they  are  absent  from  them, 
and  never  mix  with  them  so  as  to  know  and  understand  their  men  as 
OUT  officers  do^  and  also  those  of  the  French  army.  They  leacre 
altogether  to  the  care  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  who  in  fact 
are  the  real  working  men  of  the  Regiments  to  which  they  respectively 
belong," 

All  this  is  quite  true  speaking  generally^  and  of  the  British 
officers  on  an  average.  Th^e  are  many  and  marked  exceptions 
most  undoubtedly,  but  exoeptious  they  also  most  undouotedly 
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are.  We  have  in  a  former  article  raferved  to  this  sdiject 
treated  of  with  great  knowledge  of,  and  evident  expmenoe 
upon  it,  as  well  as  with  no  little  graphic  power,  bj  a  writer  ia 
Frazer's  Magazine,  number  for  April  last ;  and  therefore  need 
not  go  into  details  upon  it  at  present.  But  it  is  the  result  of 
national  habits  and  manners.  There  is  quite  the  same  distance 
at)d  want  of  intimacy  between  the  corresponding  dasaes  iu 
civil  life  in  these  countries,  namely*  the  private  gentleman  and 
the  labourer  or  artizan,  and  there  is  also  exactly  the  same  con* 
trast  between  foreign  countries  and  these  countries  in  those 
respects.  And  the  British  soldier  generally  speaking,  would 
not  appreciate  any  very  great  change  of  tr&itnient,  but  judging 
from  precedent,  wherever  the  experiment  has  been  tried  ia 
civil  life,  would  abuse  and  presume  upon  it.  It  will  not  be 
accounted  any  wanton,  or  unfair  and  ungenerous  disparage- 
ment of  the  British  soldiers  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say 
of  the  soldier  natives  of  Great  Britain  in  exclusion  of  those 
born  iu  Ireland,  if  we  say  that  at  least  with  them  the  result 
last  mentioned  would  be  certain  to  arrive.  Their  own  writers 
and  even  their  panegyrists  confess  a  thousand  times  over  that 
"  John  Bull"  and  "  Sawnie'*  are  uncouth  animals  enough  in 
grain,  and  in  the  uncultivated  specimen ;  while  '*  Pat"  has 
much  of  native  and  original  courtesy  and  deference  to  others : 
meanwhile  every  person  that  has  travelled  through  foreign 
countries,  especially  France,  must  have  remarked  the  absolute 
familiarity  between  superiors  and  inferiors,  both  in  military 
and  civil  life,  which  subsists  there  without  any  injury  to  disci- 
pline iu  the  first,  or  any  essential  want  or  diminution  of  respect 
and  due  observance  of  ranks  and  duties  in  both.  Until  then 
we  change  the  nature  of  the  British  soldier  and  seaman,  the 
distance  between  them  and  their  officers  must  be  studiously 
maintained,  without  reference  to  the  practice  and  custom  of 
other  nations 

At  the  same  time  we  are  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as 
denying  tliat  there  may  be  much  improvement  in  the  relatione 
between  officer  and  soldier  in  our  service.  No  doubt  of  it 
there  is  often,  very  often,  a  most  blameable  hauteur  of  manner 
and  bearing,  and  a  really  culpable  indifference,  or  either  of 
them,  on  the  part  of  the  officer,  with  its  necessary  consec)nence, 
a  want  of  confidence  in  and  regard  for  him  on  the  part  of  tbe 
soldier.  But  if  it  were  generally  made  known  that  an  officer's 
claim  to  promotion  would  be  much  advanced^  or  retarded 
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aecording  as  his  company  was  iband  not  only  to  be  efficient  in 
the  field,  bat  clean^  orderly,  and  above  all  contented  and  well 
conducted  in  quarters,  we  should  immediately  see  a  much  more 
frequent  hurrying  of  officers  across  the  Barrack  square  from  the 
ante-room  to  their  companies'  rooms,  and  a  much  less  amount  « 
of "  crimes"  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  morning  by  the  command- 
ing officer  in  his  high  and  dreaded  tribunal  of  the  orderly  room. 

With  this  inevitable  distance  between  the  lower  and  higher 
ranks  of  the  military  hierarchy,  and  the  consequently  unabated 
difference  of  ideas,  degrees  of  instruction  and  habits  of  thought 
and  action,  promotion  from  the  former  to  the  latter  is  an  expe- 
rim^t  at  all  times  doubtful  in  its  consequences,  and  generally 
far  more  an  inconvenience  if  not  an  injury  to  the  individual, 
tlian  a  benefit  or  boon;  Becoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman 
he  finds  himself  cut  off  from  all  his  former  associates  and 
kindred  spirits,  thrown  into  the  society  of  those  to  whom  he 
has  for  years  been  taught  and  drilled  to  look  up  to  with  the 
cxtremest  deference  and  no  little  dread,  and  called  upon  all  of 
a  sadden  to  look  upon  them  only  as  his  equals  in  social  rank, 
and  to  conduct  himself  towards  them  as  such :  their  degrees 
of  education  and  general  information,  limited  as  their  attain- 
ments might  appear  to  men  of  real  education,  yet  seem  to  him 
of  a  standard  far  above  anything  to  which  he  could  ever  hope 
to  reach. 

There  is  to  be  sure  another  proposition  sometimes  put  for- 
ward pretentiously  enough,  as  a  kind  of  middle  course  between 
the  system  actually  prevailing,  and  that  we  have  just  been 
discussing.  This  "  tertium  quid,"  so  far  as  it  has  been  stated 
in  anything  like  clear  language,  appears  to  be  embodied  in  the 
following  form  of  suggestion : — "  Invite  young  men  of  the 
educated  classes  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  army,  by  holding 
oat  to  them  the  prospect  of  eariy  promotion  to  the  position  of 
commissioned  officer,  with  fair  hope  and  prospect  of  further 
advancement  according  to  merit  and  service  after  they  shall 
have  reached  that  grade.'' 

This  proposal  if  examined  into  will  be  found  to  be  little 
more  than  the  former  plan  a  little  varied.  It  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  obtain  young  men  of  education  in  sufficient 
numbers,  even  in  time  of  peace,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  our  army, 
or  indeed  to  supply  a  large  proportion  of  its  strength.  Com- 
merce and  manufactures  open  up  too  many  more  profitable 
roads  through  life  for  the  instructed  youth  of  Qreat  Britain, 
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to  leave  much  chftoce  tbat  any  ooosiclerable  nornber  of  them 
would  seek  the  ofteu  hard  and  always  scanAily  paid  oocapation 
of  a  military  o£fieer.  In  Ireland  indeed,  where  oonmeroe  tnd 
manufaeturee  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  and  where  the  naianl 
,  bei^  of  the  people  is  decidedly  martial,  numbers  might  be  got, 
but  the  guilty  conscience  of  England  ttakpa  Iker  afeaid  of  seeing 
Ireland  in  arms* 

If  then  the  supply  of  young  mea  of  a  oertaiH  degree  of 
education  and  natural  and  acquired  fitness  for  promotioa  (o 
the  grade  of  officer,  woold  not  meet  the  demand  in  times  of 
peace  for  the  preliminary  grade  through  which  they  shoakl  pass, 
that  of  private  soldier,  it  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  dwell  apou 
the  extent  of  the  deficiency  in  time  of  war.  This  deficienqFin 
war  or  peace  should  be  met  as  it  coald  only  be  met,  by  eofist- 
ment  of  men  from  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  and  as  th^ 
would  form  the  vastly  preponderating  bulk  of  the  army,  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  the  difficulties  and  objections  before  noticed  to 
the  suggestion  of  promotion  from  the  ranks  as  at  present  ood- 
atitoted,  would  inevitably  apply* 

We  have  said  more  than  once  in  words  more  or  less  direct, 
tliat  useful  and  vitally  necessary  as  the  soldiery  of  Ireland  have 
been,  are,  and  every  succe^ng  day  more  and  more  be* 
come,  to  EiUgland,  she  relishes  little  the  necessity,  and  tries 
every  expedient  to  avuid  banding  tliera  together  in  any  notice- 
able numbers.  We  have  alluded  to  their  hitherto  entire  exclu- 
sion from  Her  Majesty's  Household  Troops,  and  to  the  kind  of 
back  door  for  their  admission  that  has  been  at  length  most 
reluctantly  and  from  its  circumstances  most  absurdly,  opened 
to  tliem,  now  that  Great  Britain  can  no  longer  supply  the 
requisite  number  of  full-sized  men.  But  as  a  matter  of 
speculation,  and,  (in  the  doubtful  future  contingencies  of  the 
war,)  of  possible  realization,  ve  may  consider  for  a  few  moments 
what  might  be  done  in  Ireland,  if  national  jealousies  and 
antipathies  could  be  put  in  abeyance  for  a  time. 

The  constabulary  force  of  Ireland  is  and  has  been  for  years 
the  constant  theme  of  eulogy  and  admiration  on  t^e  part  of 
every  person  of  whatever  position,  or  country,  who  has  written 
or  spoKen  about  Ireland,  whether  as  writers  of  travels,  official 
reporters,  commissioners,  members  of  Parliament,  &c.  &c.  Its 
average  strength  is  about  10,000  men ;  but  at  various  periods 
that  number  has  been  exceeded,  and  not  only  the  additional 
men  easily  found,  but  at  all  times  the  standing  number  has  been 
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easilj  ferroited.  When  ^re  take  into  cotisideration  that  no 
man  in  this  fine  corps  is  under  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height, 
and  the  great  majority  are  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  over 
six  feeir— while  the  prennt  standard  for  the  guards  is  five  feet 
six^  aird  the  hitter  with  difficulty  supplied,  as  \re  have  ^had 
occasion  and  means  of  knowing,  it  will  be  at  once  evident  to 
oar  readers,  that  the  five  or  six  thousand  men  to  which  amount 
even  the  present  excessive  war-complement  has  at  the  utmost 
raised  the  roll  of  the  three  regiments  of  foot  guards,  could 
easily  be  supplied  from  Ireland. 

A  French  Officer,  bred  in  the  mighty  school  of  Napoleon  the 
First,  and  at  a  later  date  as  at  present  in  a  well  earned  position 
of  conseqnenee  in  that  fine  corps,  the  Gendarmerie  of  France, 
who  wrote  a  brief,  soldieriike  acoount  of  his  tour  in  Ireland  a 
few  yctfs  ago^  \ki\ks  speaks  of  the  Irish  Goi^tabukry-^ 

"  Le  corps  charge  de  la  Police  de  I'lrlande,  qaoique  pas  mllitaire, 
tient  pourtant  par  la  subordination  hi6rarchique,  par  la  tenue  iniK- 
taire  par  lea  formes  exterieures,  i  rarmif^ ;  •  .  .  il  salt  I'evercise 
du  maaiement  d'armes  et  les  manoeavres  d  pied  et  ^  ehwalf  lyail 
execute  tr^s  biea.  •  »  .  Cette  Police  se  recrute  dans  les  gens 
da  peuple  d*une  certaioe  condition,  d'une  moralite  reconnue  11  est 
exiffS  qa*on  sache  lire  et  derire,  ag^  de  dix  huit  i  trente  ans,  pas  au 
dela ;  la  taille  est  celle  de  la  gendarmerie  Fran^aise 

...  lie  serrioe  de  Burreillance  est  remarquablement  Men  fait ; 
la  police  se  muUiplii.  .  •  .  lis  marceni  par  deux,  ont  Tair  calme» 
froid  et  silencieux.  ...  On  distingue  une  tenue  parfaite»  air 
martial,  etc.  etc.     .     •     . 

Gette  corporation  imposante,  qu'on  ne  pent  appeler  troupe,  attendu 
qu'elle  n'est  pas  militaire,  est  fortement  constitute ;  discipline  severe, 
amdmU  p€arfaUf  dhfente  abmbie  de  paraitre  dans  lei  aubergei,  sobre 
de  paroles,  rigour  euse  dans  Texeoution  de  la  consigne,  maniant  leu 
armes  avec  energeque  precision,  attitude  fi6re  et  froide^  rehausee 
d'tme  tr^  bonne  tenue,  toute  concourt  a  lui  assurer  le  succ6s  de  sa 
missiou. 

Vojage  en  Irlande  en  1646  et  1847» 
peu  Edouard  Dechy,  Officier  Commandant  la 
Gendarmerie  de  Tarrondissement  de  Bambouillet : 

Paris,  1847." 

Now  in  no  invidiooa  spirit,  but  as  a  just  and  necessary 
vindication  of  our  humbler  fellow  country -^raen  from  tlie  slur 
tacitly  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  them  by  their  exclusion 
hitherto  from  the  favored  corps,  the  Body  Guard  of  their 
Sovereign, — ^Queen  of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  England — let  us 
recall  for  a  moment  what  sort  of  oharaeter  the  guard  have 
borne  in  Lofidon^  where  they  ace  mainly  and  almost  exclusively 
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quartered,  and  contrast  it  with  the  description  given  by  this 
foreigner,  of  that  larger  force  of  the  Irish  Constabulary.  The 
frequent  records  of  the  London  Police  Courts,  attest  that  in 
every  street  brawl  of  any  note,  a  guardsman  was  to  be  found— 
and  there  is  a  certain  offence,  that  of  extorting  monqr  b; 
threats  of  an  unmentionable  and  most  revolting  accusation, 
which  was  almost  peculiarly  a  practice  of  these  chosen  and 
petted  soldiers.  We  record  this  in  no  triumph,  and  in  no 
bitter  spirit,  but  in  sadness,  a  feeling  that  every  true  well  wisher 
to  the  Empire  must  share  with  us,  on  contemplating  so  phin 
a  proof  of  the  anti-Irish  bias  that  exists  in  England,  and  the 
lengths  to  which  it  must  have  gone,  when  the  admirably 
conducted,  and  physically  as  well  as  morally  moat  desirable 
recruits,  that  with  proper  inducements,  could  have  been  got 
from  Ireland,  were,  until  the  necessities  of  the  war  had  began 
to  grow  heavy,  not  only  not  sought  for,  but  absolutely  rejected 
by  the  authorities. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  wish  nor  our  intention  to  dilate  upoa 
so  invidious  and  unpleasant  a  theme  as  this  comparison : 
some  allusion  to  it  could  not  be  avoided,  if  only  in  justice  to 
our  own  countrymen,  upon  whom  the  slur  and  ban  of  exclasioa 
from  the  honorable  position  of  immediately  guarding  their 
Sovereign,  was  so  undeservedly,  and  until  lately  so  perseveringly 
inflicted.  But  to  dwell  further  on  this  point  would  be  wone 
than  unnecessary. 

That  Ireland  has  well  and  stoutly  done  her  part  towards 
maintaining  the  honor  of  the  Empire  in  the  present  tremendous 
struggle, — that  she  has  lavishly  poured  out  her  cliildren's 
blood — that  in  fact,  the  major  part  of  the  forces  of  England  in 
the  Crimea  are  Irish,  is  abundantly  and  lamentably  testified  by 
the  returns  nomination  of  killed  and  wounded :  singular  to  say, 
they  form  nearly  the  only  record  that  is  given  to  the  public, 
of  the  gallantry,  nay  of  the  presence  of  Irishmen  in  the 
Crimea  !  In  all  other  respects  a  perfect,  and  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether unaccountable  silence  prevails.  The  guards,  the  heroes 
of  London  streets ;  and  the  Highlanders,  the  heroes  of  novel 
and  romance,  with  some  few  favored  English  regiments  of  the 
line,  chiefly  noted  as  being  peculiarly  English,  come  in  for 
mention  and  praise  in  the  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war;  but 
an  Irish  regiment  never,  save  when  an  absolute  impossibility  ex- 
ists of  avoiding  mention  of  it :  as  a  striking  and  the  most  recent 
instance  of  this,  we  need  but  allude  to  the  suppression,  in  the 
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published  accounts  of  the  desperate  and  most  Uoody  affiar  of 
the  18th  of  Jane,  of  the  £eu;t  that  the  English  troops  who 
aciuaily  penetrated  into  the  suburbs  of  Sebastopol,  and  main- 
tained themselves  there  for  nearly  an  entire  day,  until  the 
blunders  and  failures  of  the  intended  supports  and  reserves 
compelled  a  retreat,  were  no  other  than  our  gallant  fellow 
countrymen  of  the  18th  Boyal  Irish. 

Taking  quite  at  random  from  the  melancholy  lists  of  killed 
and  wounded,  that  are  now  unhappily  so  frequent  in  our  news- 
papers,  we  find  some  such  accounts  as  these^a  fair  avesagft 
specimen  of  the  whole.  The  names  indisputably  Irish,  are  in 
Italics^  but  of  those  not  marked  it  is  probable  that  many  are  of 
the  same  nation,  bearing  in  mind  what  a  number  of  apparently 
pare  English  names  are  to  be  met  with  amongst  the  peasauitj 
not  only  of  our  Eastern  Counties ;  but  even  in  the  far  West  of 
Ireland. 

Nominal  return  of  Non-Oommissioned  Officers  and  Privates'Kiiled, 
from  August  3  to  6,  incltnive: — Ut  Battalion  IstFoot:  Lance- 
(Jorpora}  MichaelHoran,  77th:  Private  Wm.CanneUy,  1st  Batta- 
lion Rifle  Brigade :  Private  John  Deianty.  3d  Battalion  Grenadier 
Guards:  Private  Thomas  Miller.  1st  Battalion  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards  :  Private  Daniel  Thompson.  31st:  Colour-Sergeant  Thomas 
Behan  ;  Private  Henry  Oaten.  d8th :  Sergeant  R.  M'Ohee.  19th : 
Private  George  Moore.  33rd  t  Private  Edvnrd  Ryan.  46th:  Private 
Mirhaet  Spencer,    05th :  Sergeant  Maurice  M*  Grath, 

Nominal  Return  of  Non- Commissioned  Officers  and  Privates 
Wounded,  from  August  8  to  5,  inclusive : — 1st  Battalion  l&t  Foot : 
Privates  Thomas  Sevvill,  dangerously ;  George  Reeves,  severely  ; 
James  lAatih&we,  slightly.  17th  Foot  :  Private  Wm,  DotodaU, 
slightly.  23d :  Privates  John  Fotcier,  severely  ;  David  Richardson, 
dangerously.  50th:  Sergeant  James  Stevenson,  severely.  89th  : 
Private  George  Olapke,  slightly.  1st  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade: 
Privates  Wm.  Russell,  severely  ;  Wm.  Davies,  slightly.  3d  Batta- 
lion Grenadier  Guards :  Privates  John  Puilen  and  Wm.  Uolyrood, 
severely ;  George  Withall  and  Charles  Shepperd,  slightly.  Ist 
Battalion  Scots  Fusilier  Guards :  Private  Thomas  Burns,  slightly* 
1st  Battalion  IstFoot:  Private  Charles  Nicholas  and  Wm.  Salisbury, 
slightly.  18th :  Privates  Jcanes  Cautlin  severely ;  John  Stanley, 
Thos.  Medhurst,  and  Daniel  0*Conne/l,  slightly.  21st:  Lance* 
Corporal  George  Edwin,  severely.  31st:  Sergeant  James  Forrest, 
slightly ;  Corporal  Wm.  Roberts,  slightly ;  Private  Jeu.  Weir, 
severely  ;  Edw.  Leeson,  Wm.  Critchely,  Thus,  Cardell,  Michael 
Sheridan,  John  Weekly,  and  Henry  Walton,  slightly.  4l8t :  CorpoiaU 
John  Creedon  and  Martin  0*JDea,  slightly.  Privates  G.  P.  Gee  iiiul 
^*m.  Mannix,  severely.  42d :  Lance  Corporal  Robert  Ingruiii, 
severely.  44th  :  Private  James  Duggan,  slightly.  47th  :  Private 
James  Anderson,  slightly.  55th:  Sergeants  Robert  Mo  Oarry, 
43 
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Patrick  Cailaghan,  and  lance  Sergeant  Benjamin  Holdick,  slightly ; 
Corporal  Daniel  ISemey  and  Privates  Jtremah  Leary,  severely ; 
Wm.  Mortile,  Wm.  Hanley,  Wm.  Dagan^  Edward  Bhom^dd, 
Thomas  Steadman,  Thomas  Graham.  Thomas  O^ReiUy,  Henry 
Adams,  James  Mc  Conn,  John  Cronan,  Wm.  Mara,  Michael  OMDOXfi 
and  John  Cain,  slightly.  62d :  Private  James  Strangford,  danger- 
ously. 6dd :  Privates  Richard  Caffirey,  Francis  Lahey^  and  Ruiard 
Muteahey,  slightly.  72d :  Lance  Sergeant  John  Mc  GUvray,  slightly ; 
Privates  John  Campbell,  severely ;  Hugh  McKee,  dangerously- 
79th  :  Privates  Robert  Rea,  slightly ;  John  TJrqahart,  dangerously. 
89th :  Corporal  Matthew  Burhet  dangerously.  95th :  Private /amei 
Swanp  slightly. 

Aug  5 — 3d  Foot ;  Sergeant  Thomas  Creaven ;  Privates  Thomas 
Milton,  and  Duncan  M'Crea,  slightly.  7th  Foot :  Privates  James 
Johnson,  Henry  Birch,  and  William  Clements, slightly.  17th  Foot: 
Private  Michael  Walsh,  slightly.  23d :  Private  Levi  Ball,  slightly. 
30th  :  Private  Matthew  Lang,  slightly.  31st :  Private  Joseph 
BennoZf  slightly.  d3d:  Private  Denis  Ryan,  mortally;  Patrick 
Brazel,  and  Thomas  Walker,  dangerously.  34th :  Private  James 
Thompson,  slightly.  38th :  Privates  Joseph  Linnahan  and  Patk. 
MayU,  slightly.  44th:  Private  John  Leahy,  severely.  77th: 
Private  Wm.  Carr,  slightly.  90th:  Private  Joseph  Crowick, 
slightly.  95th :  Privates  George  Shearman,  dangerously ;  John 
Smith,  slightly.  2d  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade:  Private  Thomas 
Hathaway,  slightly. 

Nominal  return  of  Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Privates 
Wounded,  from  August  6  to  August  9,  inclusive: — 4th  Foot^ 
Sergeant  Michael  Mc  Leod  and  Private  Peter  McArragher,  slightly. 
7th — Private  Edward  Byrne,  severely.  1 4th — Private  James  Beattie, 
slightly.  17th — Private  John  Keams,  severely.  18th — Private, 
Thomas  McMahon,  severely.  19th— Private  Joseph  Holyoake, 
severely.  34th— Private  Thomas  White,  severely.  46th~Private 
Joseph  Papworth,  slightly.  68th — Privates  YTm.  Oorry,  severely ; 
James  Detany  and  Thos.  Wyatt,  slightly.  1st  Battalion  Rifle 
Brigade — Privates  Cornelius  Cleus,  dt^gerously ;  Peter  McDonMdl 
and  Robert  Matthews,  sliffhtly.  2d  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade- 
Private  John  Qreen,  slightly.  Royal  Artillery — Corporal  Robert 
Taylor,  severely ;  Gonner  W.  Collins,  slightly.  1st  Battalion 
Coldstream  Ouards-— Privates  John  Hartlane,  John  Doherty,  William 
Smith,  and  John  Russell,  severely ;  William  Andrew,  slightly ; 
James  Alexander,  and  David  Thompson,  dangerously.  2d  Battalion 
)st  Foot — Private  James  Larhey,  severely.  4th.-Sergeant  «/<>^ 
Hodgin,  severely  ;  Private  Samuel  Stevensj  slightly.  31st— Privates 
Henry  Paris  and  Richard  Cooke,  slightly.  42d— Privates  Donald 
McDonald,  James  Logan,  and  John  J^ormby,  slightly.  Duncan 
M'Dougall,  Festus  Hennua,  and  Neil  McNeil,  severely.  48tb — 
Sergeant  Michael  Kennedy  and  Private  H.  McMatuu,  severeW. 
17th — ^Lance  Corporal  John  Fowler,  severely.  19th — Privates  Fred. 
Osborne,  mortally ;  David  Cooper,  slightly ;  Michael  Lydeu, 
severely.  33d  Foot^Pri vate  James  Smith,  slightly.  4 1  st— Privates 
Thomas  Bolter  and  Joseph  Wilton,  dangerously ;  James  Pace  and 
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Alfred  Reed,  severely ;  Michmel  Richardson,  John  Bannister  and 
Richard  Dmnmganf  slightly.  46th — Private  Oeorge  Pulien,  severe! j. 
49th — Privates  James  Letmon,  severely ;  Peter  Reilly  and  Jamen 
Handlm,  slightly.  57th— Private  Richard  Keefe,  severely,  63d— 
Private  Hugh  Godwin,  slightly.  77lh— Lance  Corporal  Ben 
Hands,  severely ;  Privates  PiBter  McCabe  and  George  Barber  slightly. 
88th — Privates  Samuel  Provens,  severely ;  Patrick  Hurtney,  slightly. 
90th— Privates  Patrick  Burke,  Matthew  Eivin  and  Wm.  Pearce, 
severely  ;  John  Hines,  slightly;  and  Jas.  Coonan,  dangerously. 
97th-.Privates  Wm.  Philips,  Henry  M'AUister,  and  Jas.  Ratcliffe, 
slightly. 

We  are  sensible  that  in  giving  the  foregoing  lists,  and  com- 
menting upon  them^  we  have  been  straying  somewhat  from 
the  direct  course  of  our  subject.  Bat  all  those  who  have  felt, 
as  every  Irishman  worthy  of  the  name  must  have  felt,  that 
the  gallantry  of  our  countrymen  in  the  Crimea  lias  not  been 
permitted  to  be  known  in  England,  and  thus  that  a  crying  injus- 
tice is  done  to  them,  will  excasethe  brief  digression  into  which 
we  were  betrayed  by  our  anxiety  to  draw  attention  to  the  only 
record  within  our  power  to  obtain—one  that  is  painful,  indeed, 
to  peruse,  but  most  honorable  to  our  country,  and  established 
in  its  facts  beyond  the  power  of  the  most  ingenious  and  artful 
disputant  to  controvert. 

If  a  separate  military  force  were  to  be  constituted  for  Ireland, 
without  any  connexion  or  admixture  with  the  military  force  of 
Great  Britain,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  chime  in  with  the  loud- 
tongued  advocates  of  the  system  of  promotion  from  the  ranks;  as 
we  believe  that  quite  as  good  a  class  of  men,  nay,  even  a  better, 
could  be  induced  to  enter,  if  assured  of  as  ffood  pay,  &c.  &c., 
as  the  Irish  Constabulary,  to  which  we  have  before  made  refer- 
ence. But,  as  we  have  already  stated,  such  a  recruitment  would 
be  most  difficult  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  as  the  idea  of  a 
separate  military  establishment  for  any  one  of  the  three  coun^ 
tries  is  absolutely  impracticable,  and  not  for  one  moment  ad- 
missible, the  fine  theory  of  opening  the  way  to  the  soldier  to 
rise  to  the  higher  grades  of  his  profession,  loses  its  last  support, 
and  utterly  falls  to  the  ground. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  To  this  despairing  question  of 
the  disappointed  theorist  we  reply  at  once — simply  improve 
•  the  condition  of  the  soldier  in  the  points  that  come  home  to 
his  every-day  existence  and  ordinary  habits  of  life.  Apply  tlie 
commonest  principles  that  regulate  demand  and  supply  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  and  businesses  of  existence  to  his  case.  As  his 
value  has  risen  in  the  market,  let  his  price  rise  also  and  you 
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will  secure  a  good  article.  Increase  then  the  bounty^  and^  u  we 
have  in  a  paper  in  last  Review  recommended,  let  that  bounty 
be  paid  to  him  either  all  at  once,  or  in  larger  and  more  rapidly 
succeeding  instalments  than  at  present. 

Upon  this  latter  point  we  cannot  too  much  insist.  We 
never  yet  heard  an  officer  of  any  experience  allude  to  tins 
topic  without  concurring  in  the  one  opinion,  that  the  present 
system,  with  regard  to  the  bounty,  is  little  better  than  a 
sv?indle,  and  breeds  a  discontent  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
prospects  of  further  recruitment. 

After  the  question  of  the  bounty  to  the  private  on  first 

entering  the  service,  come  those  of  his  pay  while  in  it,  the 

rewards  given  him  from  time  to  time  during  service,  knd 

finally  those  which  are  promised  to  him  at  its  termination. 

As  to  his  pay  while  serving,  a  step  has  been  recently  taken 

which  is  certainly  in  the  right  direction,  although  as  yet  on  too 

limited  a  scale.     We  allude  to  the  recent  provision  made  for 

additional  pay  to  men  serving  in  the  Crimea,  wiih  power  and 

facilities  to  allot  it  to  the  support  of  their  wives  and  families 

at  home.     But  this  boon   is  restricted  to  men  actually  in 

the  field ;  and  it  is  further  limited  by  being  denied  to  men 

in  hospital,  whether  from  wounds  or  disease,  although  they 

have  just  been  brought  in  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

After  five  years'  service,  provided  the  soldier  has  managed 

for  at  least  two  years  of  that  period  to  keep  himself  out  of  the 

"  Regimental  Defaulter's  Book" — i.e.,  the  record  of  grave 

ofiences  against  discipline,  &c.,  &c.,  he  may  be  granted  what 

is  called  Good  Conduct  pay,  of  an  extra  penny  a  day.     After 

ten  years'  service  2d.,  and  after  fifteen  years'  service  3d— 

with,  as  before,  the  condition  of  not  being  in  the  ''  Defaulter's 

Book"  of  the  Regiment.     This  inducement  to  good  conduct 

is  not  only  small  in  itself,  but  has  the  additional  disadvantage 

of  being  most  precarious,  as  a  chance  absence  for  a  few  hours 

without  leave,  or  an  appearance  of  being  affected  by  liquor,  in 

the  judgment  of,  perhaps,  a  rough  and  surly  non-commissioned 

officer — or  other  casual  ofl'ence,  may  at  once  cause  the  soldier 

to  be  deprived  of  his  Good  Conduct  pay  even  after  fifteen  years 

of  careful  self-government  and  watching. 

The  moral  then  of  our  paper  is — be  more  generous  to  the 
Soldier,  and,  depend  on  it,  in  the  dav  of  battle  he  will  remember 
it,  and  pay  the  boon  with  his  best  blood ! 


Akt.  VI.— ALISON  AND  HISTOET. 

Eklory  of  Burojjefrom  the  Pall  of  Napoleon  f»  1815^  ^  the 
Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  By  Sir  Archibald 
Alison^  Bart,  D,C,L.  Author  of  the  *'  History  of  Europe 
from  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789, 
to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  Sfc,  8fc.  Vol.  IV.  William 
Blackwood  and  Sons^  Edinburgh  and  Loudon,  1855. 

Notwithstanding  our  loyalty  to  imperial  interests,  there  is 
a  something  provincial,  whether  in  our  position  or  ourselves, 
that  occasionally  collects  the  vagabond  fervours  of  our 
patriotism  into  a  focus ;  and  thus  it  is  that  amidst  the  gran- 
deur of  a  book  that  purports  to  be  the  History  of  Europe,  we 
confess  to  the  littleness  of  being  attracted  most  strongly  to  what 
concerns  Ireland. — Here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  we  are  in- 
debted to  our  fellow  subjects  in  North  Britain,  for  an  applica- 
tion to  Irish  questions,  sufficient  in  degree  and  remarkable  in 
kind.  Tor  kidnapping  our  saints,  or  larceny  of  our  music,  for 
wriggling  into  our  places,  or  taking  away  our  character,  the 
northern  genius  is  without  a  rival,  and  it  is  beautiful  to  see 
the  national  capacity  dilate  or  contract  to  the  exact  require- 
ments of  tbe  national  greed — 

What  the  de'il  mon,  a  pasty,  re-echoed  the  Scot, 
Tho'  splittin'  I'll  still  keep  a  corner  for  thot. 
And  a  tolerably  spacious  cornec  Sir  Archibald  Alison  has 
kept  for  Ireland,  in  the  portion  of  his  history  before  us,  which 
covers  the  eventful  years  from  18£5  to  1832.  Indeed  if  we 
take  Ireland  to  represent  the  venison  (she  is  admittedly  game 
of  some  sort  or  other),  not  only  the  haunch,  but  the  entire 
animal,  horns  included,  would  seem  to  have  been  worked  up 
into  Sir  Archibald's  pasty.  Underneath  its  prodigious  crust 
lie  mashed  and  macerated  the  politics  small  and  great  of  the 
island  we  live  in,  be-policied  amongst  all  the  islands  of  articu- 
lately-speaking men  j  and  we  have  a  final  disposal  of  the  Irish 
question,  that  question  whose  difficulties  we  once  thought  might 
abash  the  self-conceit  of  the  most  self-sufficient  Scot  alive,  and 
which  still  continues  to  be  the  heart-break  of  every  govern- 
ment^ that  will  or  will  not  deal  with  its  complications — Sir 
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Archibald,  however,  tliinks  otherwise — differences  of  view?, 
penal  laws,  agitation  in  general,  emancipation,  tithe  riot5, 
whiteboyism,  orangeism,  romanism,  anglicanism,  repeal  and 
rebellion  are  bolted  without  any  straining  or  unusual  play  of 
muscle  that  we  can  discern.  Contrary  to  the  habits  of  the 
python  family,  Sir  Archibald  does  not  condescend  to  lubricate 
his  victim,  nor  is  there  a  solitary  appUcation  of  the  bhmej 
that  so  commonly  precedes  the  severe  things  it  is  fashionable 
to  say  of  Ireland. 

To  the  extent  of  this  last  feature  in  the  History,  we  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  Sir  Archibald  Alison  for  not  conform- 
ing to  the  vulgar  notion  of  what  is  due  to  Ireland,  a  notion 
the  Irish  themselves  have  fatally  encouraged.  A  tag  of  green, 
a  sprig  of  shamrock  and  a  mouthful  of  sentiment,  have  hithe^ 
to  wrought  like  a  spell  upon  the  confidence  of  Ireland,  as  if  a 
mean  heart  became  more  generous  for  being  overlaid  with 
clover,  though  perhaps  ''it  lurked  beneath  a  star/'  nay  though 
the  owner  were  a  king  or  a  viceroy,  or  what  is  more  to  our 
purpose  a  book-seller  or  a  book-seller's  man.  Sir  ArchibtU 
Alison,  whatever  be  his  faults,  is  honorably  distinguished  from 
that  class  of  people,  a  nuisance  everywhere,  but  more  than 
usually  noxious  here.  You  meet  them  rancid  with  the  oil  of 
smoothness,  and  oozing  the  milk  of  kindness  in  a  way  to  be 
detected  by  the  naked  eye ;  you  give  them  oredit  for  faimeas 
and  friendliness  on  their  asking;  and  you  are  rewarded  with 
a  few  trashy  and  malevolent  sheets,  juggled  into  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  book,  such  as  Head  or  Trollope  only  can  produce, 
emblazoned  with  the  national  emblems,  and  bound  according 
to  invariable  precedent  in  cloth  of  the  national  colour,  a 
graceful  tribute  to  the  verdure  of  the  Island,  but  severely 
allusive  to  the  like  quality  in  the  inhabitants. 

Once  down  we  may  suppose  the  meal,  substantial  m  it  is, 
to  sit  lightly  upon  the  stomach  of  so  mighty  a  feaster.  Its 
angularities  are  quickly  triturated  by  the  action  of  that  organ, 
the  angry  and  hostile  anomalies  that  bristled  on  its  surface 
and  all  pointed  in  different  directions,  assume  a  symmetry  and 
homogeneity  difficult  to  conceive,  and  under  the  same  process 
which  converted  Grattan  into  the  sternest  supporter  of  the 
nnion,  Martin  Luther  ought  to  become  the  champion  of  the 
papacy  against  the  assaults  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  is,  for  aught  we  know,  a  perfectly 
well-meaning  writer,  his  simplicity  is  an  argument  of  his  ear- 
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neatness,  and  the  strongest  evidence  that  he  has  no  wish  to 
impose  upon  the  reader,  is  the  positive  certainty  that  he  has 
been  imposed  upon  himself.    The  fallacies  whether  of  fact 
or  of   opinion   with  which  the  works  of  Alison    abound, 
are   some  of  them  so  extravagant  and  we  may    add,    so 
unmeaning,  as  to  repel  at  once  any  presumption  of  culpa- 
bility on   the  part  of  the  author.      It  is  their  merit   to 
leduce  him  from   the  bad  eminence  of    a   falsifier   to   the 
obscure,  but  safe  level  of  a  simpleton ;  to  change  at  a  touch 
his  guile  into  inuocence,  and  while  withdrawing  him  from  the 
class  of  those  that  are  supposed  to  have  more  especial  need  of 
good  memory,  to  confound  him  with  those  when  memory  is  no- 
toriously not  good,  or  if  good,  ill  furnished,  though  perhaps 
overstocked.     Nor  are  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  of  the  pre- 
cise kind  to  create  or  strengthen  impressions  unfavourable  to 
his  candour,     lie  has  unquestionably  a  certain  amplitude  of 
manner,  a  stately  roll  of  phrase,  a  full  and  regulated  cadence, 
and  above  all  a  quiet  self  possession  that  might  be  used  and 
with  effect  to  disarm  suspicion.  He  certaiuly  does  disguise  the 
base  metal  of  his  logic  in  an  endless  coil  of  glittering  sentence, 
but  we  do  not  say  tliat  concealment  is  his  object, — dishonest 
writers  have  a  rather  different  style  of  tactics.     They  usually 
attempt  a  skilful  adjustment  of  difficulties,  some  historical 
sleight  of  hand,  and  a  little  delicate  dressing  of  facts.    A  few 
venial  infirmities  of  memoiy,  and  a  few  ornamental  touches  of 
invention,  are  always  a  resource.    Their  manner  is  elaborately 
negligent  and  cautiously  off  hand,  their  opinions  bold  and 
direct,  but  of  a  composed  assurance.     They  play  off  at  the 
right  moment,  the  various  little  artifices  that  go  to  make  up 
the  sharp  practice  of  rhetoric.     Sometimes  they  affect  the 
"  stvle  coupe,''  and  pull  up  their  paradoxes  so  sharply,  as  almost 
to  throw  them  on  their  haunches ;  their  paragraphs  bristle  with 
epigram,  antithesis  nods  to  antithesis,  dogmatism  and  sophistry 
kiss ;  at  other  times  their  progress  is  slow  and  circumspect,  they 
try  no  dangerous  experiments  with  facts  or  dates,  but  rely  upon 
the  effected  of  an  undistributed  middle,  a  suppressed  premise  or 
an  "ignoratioelenchi'' slipped  in  with  the  most  unwitting  simpli- 
city.   Sir  Archibald  Alison,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
is  the  reverse  of  all  this.  He  has  written  as  many  crudities  in  his 
own  particular  province,  as  perhaps  any  man  living ;  but  with 
a  vigoroua  and  unquestioning  faith  in  his  facts  and  theories 
such  as  we  have  rarely  witnessed.     His  pictures  are  often  ani- 
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mated  and  life  like,  but  we  can  never  affirm  they  rrpffeBent  a 
real  occurrence;  liis  events  are  well  told,  and  his  inferences  are 
cleverly  deduced,  but  we  are  painfully  conscious  that  we  have 
to  do  with  the  tattle  of  clubs,  with  the  round  nnmber»  and 
loose  facts  that  i^oat  upon  old  port,  when  old  fellows  discuss  it 
in  easy  chairs  indicative  of  light  labours,  with  none  to  en- 
Ughten  because  there  are  none  to  contradict. 

It  will  be  found  quite  impossible  to  relieve  Sir  A.rchibaid 
Alison  from  all  imputation  on  the  score  of  honesty,  without 
some  prejudice  to  his  character  for  judgment,  information  or 
capacity — perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  all 
three  are  compromised,  and  that  from  the  peculiar  mould  of  his 
ideas,  they  never  could  shape  a  judgment  according  to  the 
very  riglit  of  the  subject ;  while  even  were  his  capability  un- 
questioned, his  industry  or  his  indolence,  take  it  as  you  please, 
have  left  him  without  materials  for  the  formation  of  an  opinion. 
For  some  facts,  no  doubt,  he  produces  a  formidable,  not  to 
say  a  bewildering  array  of  authorities,  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing he  has  devolved  a  good  deal  of  his  reading  upon  assistants 
and  compiled  from  their  notes  with  less  discretion  than  vim- 
plicity.  It  would  otherwise  be  diffioult  to  BCCounL  for  the 
quantity  of  unauthentic  small-talk,  he  has  had  the  gravity  to 
adopt  and  circulate  as  facts — His  errors  are  not  casual  lapses, 
still  less  are  they  studied  misrepresentation  to  make  up  for,  as 
well  as  to  disguise  which,  we  might  have  a  studied  accuracy  dso* 
where ;  they  are  blunders  of  the  broadest  description,  indicat* 
ing  a  desultory  habit  of  study,  and  slovenly  course  of  enqairy, 
such  as  a  designing  writer  cannot  afford,  and  few  honest 
writers  will  allow  themselves^-^ir  Archibald  Alison  oertainiy 
has  a  charm  of  style  which  it  would  be  equally  unfair  and 
hopeless  to  deny  him,  and  we  are  fat  from  saying  that  all  his 
facts  are  fictions,  or  at  best  distortions.  We  cannot  withhold 
from  him  the  praise  of  some  noble,  and  in  oar  humUe  judg* 
ment,  far-seeing  conclusions.  He  carries  our  sympathies  wkh 
him  more  than  onoe,  but  we  are  too  modest  to  claim  that  for 
him  as  a  merit  anywhere  outside  our  private  jurisdiction ;  espe- 
cially when  in  the  eyes  of  many,  it  would  constitute  his  peculiar 
perhaps  bis  sole  defect :  and  it  certainly  is  to  our  regret,  as  it 
must  be  to  that  of  many  more,  that  a  writer  so  well  qiudified 
to  please,  should  have  so  ill  qualified  himself  to  instruct. 
You  cannot  read  history  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction, 
unless  you  can  venture  to  put  faith  in  the  industry,  saga- 
city  aud    accuracy   of    the    historian^   without    of   course 
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exaciiog  or  expecting  that  faitlifulaess  in  every  minute  par- 
ticular that  would  make  him  absolutely  infallible.  Alison's 
"  History  of  Bnrope''  is  a  field  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  soft 
to  tread;  carpeted  with  young  green^  and  overarched  with 
smiling  blue ;  fenced  in  by  sheltry  hedgerows,  gay  with  spring 
flowers,  and  glittering  with  dew,— -but  what  if  beset  with 
man-traps  and  spring-guns  ?  You  have  an  abiding  sense  of 
insecurity  in  reading  this  work  of  Sir  Archibald,  that  very  much 
diminishes  your  pleasure,  and  altogether  destroys  your  faith. 
You  can  afford  nothing  better  than  a  provisional  credit  to  what- 
ever you  do  not  know  already,  you  are  obliged  to  question  every 
authority  and  ascertain  every  fact  from  independent  sources, 
you  must  take  your  soundings  from  minute  to  minute — else  if 
you  escape  the  Grattan  sands,  you  are  sure  to  be  caught  in  the 
O'Connell  breakers,  or  impinge  on  the  ''  infames  scopuli'^  of 
Beform*  A  troublesome  navigation  certainly  until  the  first 
explorers  shall  have  drawn  the  chart,  and  the  rocks  and  shoals 
get  catalogued. 

After  all,  in  respect  of  Ireland  at  least,  the  fault  lies 
more  in  the  quantity  then  in  the  quality  of  the  blundering — 
Ignorance  of  Irish  history  and  Irish  politics,  would  expose  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  to  no  particular  censure  :  in  fact  it  is  rather 
questionable,  whether  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
these  matters,  than  he  exhibits,  would  be  in  good  taste,  or  shew 
anything  like  thorough  breeding  in  a  British  statesman  or 
historian.  But  why  knowing  so  little  has  he  said  so  much  ? — It 
is  conceivable  that  Ireland,  obscure,  provincial,  out  of  the  way, 
anomalous,  enigmatical,  ragged,  famme-stricken,  should  be 
little  known  or  studied,  but  Sir  Archibald  by  devoting  so  large 
a  space  to  the  discussion  of  Irish  history,  rightly  or  wrongly 
affirmed  the  importance  of  its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 
Empire,  and  thus  placed  his  own  ignorance  in  a  point  of  view 
entirely  of  his  own  choosing.  The  mis-statements  and  con- 
tradictions to  which  we  shall  require  to  refer,  have  like  every 
other  Irish  question,  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  aspect, 
and  of  course  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  escape  the  imputa- 
tion of  a  leaning  one  way  or  the  other;  but  it  certainly  is  our 
vish  to  take  position  upon  neutral  ground,  and,  divesting  our- 
selves so  far  as  possible  of  our  opinions  which  are  of  average 
strength,  and  our  prejudices  from  which  it  may  be  supposed 
ve  are  not  exempt,  to  examine  the  dry  question  of  fact  witli 
|>econoing  dryness;  and  if  a  theory,  however  painfully  or 
ingeniously  contrived,  failj  as  it  often  must  by  the  withdrawal 
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of  the  least  important  looking  frAgment  of  the  Btrnetiire,  the 
fault  lies  assuredly  not  with  us,  but  with  the  architeet  who 
had  his  choice  of  materials,  and  chose  ill  or  allowed  others  to 
choose  for  him,  as  we  have  ventured  to  insinuate  has  been 
done  by  onr  author. 

Before  touching  on  any  of  his  theories  of  Irish  distress,  or 
Irish  prosperity,  it  might  be  as  well  to  examine  first  a  couple 
of  the  facts  on  which  ne  founds  his  reasoning,  and  we  fix  upon 
two  in  particular,  as  unusuaUy  easy  of  ascertainment,  both 
from  date  and  character.    The  supposed  facts  ranging  between 
the  years  1846  and  1855,  have  reference  to  figures  merely, 
and  to  figures  where  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  bulking,  or 
approximative  calculations.     As  a  Protestant,  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  has  naturally  a  preference  for  whatever  he  understands 
by  Protestantism,  for  its  purifying,  elevating,  and  generally  for 
its  civilizing  influences ;  as  a  Briton  he  has  an  equally  natural 
preference  for  his  only  blood ;  and  an  equally  exalted  opinion 
of  the  iudeiinite  perfectibility  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Scottish  race.     He  might  perhaps,  as  a  matter 
of  private  opinion,  incline  to  the  adoption  of  some  such  ccmpr^ 
hensive  measure  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  as  was  resorted  to 
against  the  Acadians,and  avail  himself  of  the  facilitiea  afforded  by 
steam  transport  for  shipping  the  entire  Celtic  race  to  Cape  Horn, 
Sierra  Leone,  or  some  equally  genial  and  inviting  region.  Failing 
that  however,  hecannot  but  rejoice  in  the  somewhat  more  gradoal, 
but  equally  certain  and  less  odious,  becausetosoroe  extent  volun- 
tary extermination  of  the  Celts  and  their  religion.     He  is  not 
of  course  master  of  his  likings,  nor  is  he  responsible  to  us  for 
his  opinions,  however  extreme ;  but  we  think  it  would  be, 
hardly  respectful  towards  any  other  than  an  Englisli  public 
to  ask  it  to  believe  the  table-talk  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing  paragraphs. 

"Immense  beyond  all  precedent  have  been  the  conveqnences of 
these  changes,  but  upon  none  have  they  fallen  with  sach  force  and 
severity  as  upon  the  agitators  and  Catholics  of  Ireland.  From  a 
statistical  paper  recentlj  published  by  the  Census  Commissioners  of 
Dublin,  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the  island,  which  in  1S46 
— the  year  of  the  famine,  and  when  Free  Trade  was  introduced— 
had  been  8,386,940,  had  sunk  in  1851  to  6»55 1.970;  and  as  the 
emigration  from  the  island  has  been  about  2s6,OOU  a-year,  it  cawiot 
now  (1854)  exceed  6,000,000.*    At  least  two  millions  and  a  half  of 

*A  return  has  beeoi  issued  from  the  Census  Office  in  Dubliii» 
showing  the  population  of  Ireland  from  the  year  1605  to  1851,  both 
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persons  have  disappeared  from  Ireland  during  ten  years,  and  of 
these  above  two  muliofu  are  Roman  Catholics,  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  disproportion  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  has 
disappeared ;  already  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  not  equal  in 
number  ;  at  the  next  census  they  certainly  will  be  so.  The  priests 
in  the  country  have  already  simk  to  one-half  their  former  number— 
they  kaTe  declined  from  nearly  6000  to  2600.  At  the  same  time 
the  embarrassments  of  the  landed  proprietors,  arising  from  the 
depression  of  agriculture,  consequent  upon  Free  Trade  and  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  rnral  produce,  have  come  to  such  a  climax  that  a 
rigorous  measure  became  indispensable.  The  land  was  in  g^eat 
part  wrested  from  the  old  insolvent  proprietors,  and  the  sales  of  the 
£ncambered  Estates  Commission  have  transferred  it  to  Saxon 
wealth  nearly  as  generally  as  the  Celtic  exodus  has  consigned  its 
cultivation  to  the  direction  of  Saxon  hands. 

These  changes,  which  have  come  on  so  suddenly  that  we  are 
scarcely  able  even  now  to  appreciate  their  full  effects,  have  already 
produced  a  visible  and  most  salutary  change  on  the  condition  of  the 
whole  emnire.  Ireland  has  ceased  to  be,  what  for  about  a  century 
past  it  had  been,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  England,  a  source  of  weak- 
ness instead  of  strength  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  retain  thirty  thousand  soldiers  in  the  country  to  ke^ 
down  its  inhabitants.  The  barracks  are  empty,  or  tenanted  only  by 
the    police — ^monster    meetings    are   unknown — the   undiminished 
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*  as  the  same  could  be  ascertained  from  various 

sourceSb     The  result  is  thns  set  forth :.— . 

Tear. 

PopnUrtton. 

Yew,                            Popnlstton. 

1805,     . 

5,395,456 

1829,     .        .         7,563,898 

1806,     . 

5,460,447 

1830,    . 

7,664,974 

1807,     . 

5,526,224 

1831,     . 

7.767,401 

1806,     •      .  . 

5,592,792 

1832,     . 

7,807,241 

1809,     . 

5,660,162 

1833,     . 

7,847,285 

1810,     . 

5,728,343 

1  OtS4, 

7,887,534 

1811,     . 

5,797,347 

1835,     . 

7,927.989 

1812,     . 

5,867,181 

1836,     . 

7,968,655 

1813,     . 

5,937,856 

1837,     - 

8,009,527 

1814,     . 

6,039,544 

1838,     . 

8,050,600 

1815,     . 

6,142,972 

1839,    . 

8,091,902 

1816,     . 

6,248,174 

1840,     . 

8,133,408 

1817,     . 

6,855,177 

1841, 

8,175,124 

1818,     . 

6,464,013 

1842,     ' 

8,217,055 

1819,     . 

6,574,712 

1843, 

8,259,200 

1820,     . 

6,687>306 

1844,     . 

8,301,563 

1821,     . 

6,801,827 

1845,     . 

8,344,142 

1822,     . 

6,892,719 

1846,    . 

8,386,940 

1823,     . 

6,984,826 

1847,     . 

— 

1824,     . 

7,078,164 

1848,     . 

— • 

1825.     . 

7,172,748 

1849,     . 

— 

1826,     . 

7,268,598 

1850,     . 

— 

1827,     . 

7,365,729 

1851,     . 

6,551,970 

1828,     . 

7,464,156 

Oii4ttsi2«p.,A« 

ig.6,  l8M^ublin. 
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strength  of  the  empire  can  be  sent  to  the  Baltic  or  the  Euiine, 
Agitation  has  disappeared — the  repeal  of  the  Union  is  no  longer 
heard  of — all  thoughts  and  desires  are  turned  to  the  promised  land 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  England  was  punished,  and  justly 
punished,  for  her  religious  intolerance  and  political  selfishness  by  a 
century  of  vexation  and  weakness,  consequent  on  the  connection  vlth 
Ireland — she  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  a  more  generous  policy, 
and  a  great  act  of  justice,  in  the  comparative  comfort  of  that  con- 
nection, and  the  dawn  of  prosperity  visible  in  the  sister  isle.  But  it 
is  not  to  the  gratitude  or  loyaJty  of  those  to  whom  this  act  of  justice 
was  done  that  she  is  indebted  for  this  blessed  consummation  ;  she 
owes  it  to  their  ingratitude  and  blind  submission  to  a  foreign 
potentate,  which,  by  depriving  the  Catholics  of  "the  remuneration  tor 
their  industry,  has  driven  them  headlong  across  the  Atlantic. 
That  which  all  the  wisdom  of  man  had  failed  to  effect  has  re-^ulted 
from  the  unforeseen  and  not  intended  consequences  of  his  pasbions. 
Thus  does  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  cause  even  the  wrath  of  nuo 
to  praise  Him. 

Nor  have  the  consequences  of  emancipation  been  less  deci^re 
against  the  spread  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Great  Britain.  It  was 
natural  that  the  Romish  hierarchy,  seeing  this  g^eat  victory  gained 
by  the  effects  of  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  many  persons  of  distiuctioa 
of  both  sexes  in  England  embracing  their  faith^  should  have  thought 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  work  of  the  Reformation  was  to 
be  undone,  and  the  British  Islea  were  to  be  wholly  regained  by  the 
Holy  See.  They  openly  announced  th0  project  accordingly •  Great 
Britain  was  divided  into  ecclesiastical  districts ;  bishops  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  cardinal-legate  assumed  the  long-forgotten  title  of 
Catholic  times.  The  effect  was  decisive.  A  burst  of  Protestant 
enthusiasm  ensued  unparalleled  since  the  Reformation,  and  the 
prime-minister  of  the  Crown,  a  leading  supporter  of  emancipation, 
took  the  initiative  in  calling  it  forth.  The  aggressive  and  ambitious 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome — which  is  recorded  in  every  page  of 
modem  history,  but  had  come  to  be  forgotten  during  the  tolerant 
slumber  of  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century — w;^  agiun  brought 
to  light,  and  the  contest  of  the  Protestants  with  the  Catholics  was 
renewed,  but  without  the  withering  fdliance  with  political  distinction 
which  had  so  long  detached  the  generous  from. the  side  of  the 
former.  Men  saw  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  unchanged  and 
unchangeable,  and  must  be  combated  with  vigour  as  in  the  first 
fervour  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  the  contest  came  to  be  carried  on, 
not  by  pains,  penalties,  and  disabilitiea,  but  by  reason,  argument, 
and  intelligence,  and  above  all,  by  raising  the  intellectual  character 
of  women,  amon^  whom  its  principal  votaries  are  always  to  be 
found.  The  whole  vantage-ground  gained  by  the  Catholics  during 
the  struggle  for  emancipation  was  lost  by  its  acquisition. 

Nor  have  the  consequences  of  that  concession  been  less  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  Catholicism  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
pastors  in  vain  followed  their  flocks  to  the  New  World ;  ther 
ascendant  was  at  an  end  when  they  left  the  shores  of  tjie  Emerald 
Isle.  Vast  was  the  difference  between  the  dark  night  of  Celtic 
ignorance,  lighted  only  by  the  feeble  rays  of  superstition,  and  the 
bright  aurora  of  Transatlantic  energy,  illuminated  by  the  effulgence 
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of  knowledge,  intenigenoe,  and  intellect.  The  priest  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  gulf  of  democracy.  The  ascendant  which  the  Bomish 
cfergj  had  acquired  amidst  the  ignorance  and  solitude  of  the  Irish 
wilds,  was  speedily  lost  when  surrounded  by  the  turmoil  of  American 
interests,  the  conmct  of  American  sects.  So  signally  has  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  of  Bome  declined  in  the  XJnited  States,  that» 
notwithstanding  tlie  immense  influx  of  Irish  Catholics  in  the  last  ten 
years,  there  are  only  now  1,200,000  members  of  Bomish  churches  in 
the  Union,  out  of  13,000,000  embraced  in  the  whole  divisions  of  the 
Christian  communion.  It  is  a  oomroon  complaint,  accordingly,  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  in  America,  that  they  have  lost  all  influence  over 
their  flocks  ;  that  their  followers  live  altogether  without  God  in  the 
world  ;  and  that,  without  embracing  any  new  faith,  they  have  simply 
renounced  the  old.  This,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  often  the  case« 
From  superstition  to  infldelity  is  but  a  step.  It  is  by  the  torch  of 
knowlede^e,  and  it  alone,  that  the  flame  of  a  pure  and  lasting  piety  is^ 
in  an  enlightened  age,  to  be  kindled.  But  tnat  torch  is  not  awanting 
in  America  ;  and,  without  anticipating  the  march  of  events  that  yet 
lie  buried  in  the  womb  of  time,  it  may  with  confldence  be  predicted 
that,  however  strongly  the  Catholic  tenets  may  be  rooted  amidst 
the  traditions  and  corruptions  of  the  Old  World,  it  will  never  make 
head  against  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  New ;  and  that  still 
less  will  infidelity  permanently  retain  any  hold  of  a  people  open  to 
the  influences  and  blessed  by  the  choicest  gifts  of  Nature." 

It  ia  scaxce  possible  to  tax  even  English  credulity  more  hea- 
vily, although  religion  and  Ireland  are  under  discussion.  As 
to  the  amount  of  emigration  and  proportion  of  Catholics  emi- 
grating, in  all  probability.  Sir  Archibald  Ab'son  is  not  very 
much  astray,  at  least  so  far  as  he  has  followed  the  census  tables. 
We  do  not  for  our  own  part  attempt  to  touch  the  question 
of  the  relative  numbers  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  in  Ireland. 
We  have  no  ambition  to  burn  our  fingers  with  anything  of 
the  kind.  But  when  it  is  coolly  affirmed  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  have  been  diminished  from  5000  to  2600,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  eitent  of  half  their  number  in  the  course  of  nine 
years,  we  simplj  expend  five  minutes  on  the  enquiry  ourselves, 
and  the  result  is,  that  at  no  period  since  the  suppression  of  the 
religious  houses,  did  the  number  of  Catholio  clergy  in  Ireland, 
readi  to  three  thousand  mueh  less  five^  and  that  on  8ir  Archi- 
bald Albon's  own  shewing,  its  numbers  might  be  proved  to 
have  increased  between  1846  and  iS^Q,  inasmuch  as  Bat- 
tersby's  Hegistry  for  the  former  year,  containing  the  name  and 
residence  of  every  priest  in  Ireland,  and  certainly  not  disposed 
to  understate  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  Priesthood, 
brings  them  to  a  lower  figure  than  our  author  allows  for  the 
year  1854.  He  next  states  that  not  only  the  fee,  but  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  has  passed,  under  the  operation  of  the 
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Incnmbered  Sfalaies  Coniiiiissiotif  to  English  hatids,  ia  ft  direct 
ratio  to  the  diminished  nambers  of  Irish  proprietors  and  Irish 
peasants.  We  do  not  notice  for  the  present,  the  indecency  of  skng 
temiBy  snch  as  Celt  and  Saxon,  m  what  profeasea  to  be  history ;  we 
have  limited  oar  enqairy  to  the  deterftiinaiion  of  the  facto. 
And  how  do  they  stand  P  Up  to  the  year  1858  inclusively,  when 
the  Incumbereci  Estates  Coart  was  in  moat  active  play,  the 
total  namber  of  purchasers  was  4,£1S,  and  of  these  no  more 
than  181  were  from  England  and  Scotland,  being  about  4^ 

rer  cent  npon  the  new  native  proprietory.     The  amount  of 
rish  capital  represented  is  £8,650,284  :  12  :  7,  as  against 
£1,779,608:12 :  6  British,  probably  at,  or  slightly  over  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  capital  of  the  country.     So  far  for  the  mere 
change  of  proprietors,  and  capital  represented  by  the  change; 
bnt  in  order  to  understand  its  full  effect,  you  would  require  to 
follow  the  purchasers  according  to  the  classification,  into  Insur- 
ance Companies^  trading  firms,  gentlemen  and  farmers.    Of  the 
latter  there  are  only  thirty*three,  so  that  to  balance  the  deficiency 
over  two  millions  of  small  papist  farmers,  we  have  the  prodi- 
gious influx  of  thirty-three  protestants  from  England,  Scotland 
and  the  Isle  of  Man."*^    Tlieseare  calculations  to  which  the  his- 
torian, even  of  Europe,  must  condescend  if  he  wish  to  retain 
any  character  for  accuracy,  good  faith,  or  sound  opinion ;  for 
surely  it  is  impossible  to  deal  seriously  with  opinions  fonndl  cot 
ef  such  materials  as  the  author  of  iAU  History  of  Europe  has  st 
hand.     Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  a  species  of  political  Mauichean. 
He  acknowledges  two  equal  and  co-ordinate  principles,  one  of 
good  and  one  of  evil ;  currency  is  the  one,  and  need  we  say  that 
Popery  is  the  other  P    The  Irish  adopted  the  policy  of  free 
trade,  why  so?  to  depress  the  aristocracy  at  the  oiddingof  the 
Pope,  jMlemeni  lepoumon.     The  potatoes  fail,  the  Pope  at  it 
again,  JustemeiU  le  panmon.     The  Irish  are  driven  h^idlong 
across  the  Atlantic,  why  so  ?  because  they  cannot  obtain  re- 
muneration for  their  indnstry,  and  for  what  reason  again? 
because  of  their  ingratitude  and  blind  submission  to  a  foreign 
potentate,  justemeni  lepoumon ;  f  and  all  this  is  done  bj  the 
Almighty  to  reward  England  for  her  magnanimity  in  conceding 

*  MacKevin's  Incumbered  Estates,  388. 

t  *'  Damn  the  French,  the  parlevous,  and  all  that  belongs  to  tlienu 
Whai  makes  the  bread  rising?  the  parleroas  tiiat  deroar  us—vbst 
makes  the  mutton  five  pence  a  pound  ?  the  parlcvooa  that  eat  it  up- 
what  makes  the  beer  three  pence  haifpeonj  a  pot  V — Good-natured  Ita 
Act  III.  Sir  Archibald  has  certainly  taken  a  lesson  from  «« little  i1«o>^ 
gan. 
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emanoipatioiiy  altiiougb  the  author  afRrms  in  a  hundred  places 
that  emancipation  was  the  last  triumph  of  tlie  nomination 
system ;  that  the  measure  was  in  point  of  fact,  hocussed  out  of 
king  and  people;  that  the  king  would  have  found  laying  his  head 
on  the  block  an  alternative  rath^  pleasing  than  otherwise,  as 
compared  with  assenting  to  the  measure,  and  that  the  people 
would  have  had  only  too  much  gratification  in  chopping  it  off  if 
he  did  assent.  And  notwithstanding  his  belief,  and  we  shall  add 
ours  in  the  truth  of  all  this,  he  taxes  the  Irish  with  ingrati- 
tadC)  decides  emancipation  to  have  been  a  failure  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  and  declares  that  it  would  have  been  equally 
a  failure  had  it  been  conceded  earlier,  more  amply,  more  heartily, 
and  more  gracefully.  The  motives  of  their  gratitude  to  the 
English  people,  we  never  could  understand,  and  fear  we  can 
never  enter  into.  You  may  be  grateful  to  the  prince  that  mi- 
tigates the  rigours  of  justice,  you  may  be  grateful  to  the  deliverer 
that  rescues  you  from  opnression^but  that  you  should  be  grateful 
to  the  pickpocket  that  urops  your  purse  when  yon  have  your 
hand  upon  nis  collar ;  to  the  garotte  robb»  that  relieves  your 
throat  when  the  policeman  has  grasped  his  own ;  or  to  the  thug 
that  relaxes  the  noose  when  he  has  barely  time  to  escape  being 
noosed  himself  is  something  far  more  sublime  than  the  forgive- 
ness of  injuries  or  than  the  love  of  enemies.  If  the  English  people 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  calamities,  which  in  that  case 
all  go  to  the  credit  of  the  Pope,  if  gratitude  is  the  only  feeling  we 
can  have  in  their  regard,  then  England  has  been  joined  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  a  conspiracy  against  her  own  character,  for 
she  has  often  confessed  to  a  wicked  misgovemmeut  of  what  has 
been  pleasantly  called  the  Sister  Island.  No  doubt  she  will 
make  herself  a  prompt  reparation,  but  meanwhile  she  must 
have  a  curiosity  to  know  the  grounds  of  such  a  general  delusion. 
As  for  us  who  still  adhere  to  the  vulgar  belief  that  England 
has  had  some  share,  however  slight,  in  our  misfortunes,  it  is 
to  be  feared  we  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  enlightenment. 

One  would  say  there  had  been  between  the  two  countries  no 
relations  of  invasion,  conquest,  attempted  colonization  or 
attempted  extermination.  England  was  like  Saul,  a  child 
of  one  year  old,  when  she  began  to  reign  in  1829.  At  that  period 
she  remitted  to  Ireland  a  portion  of  the  punishment  to  which 
that  intolerable  Ireland  was  liaUe  for  presuming  to  exist,  and 
because  the  remission  was  not  acknowledged  with  becoming 
humility,  it  is  concluded  that  the  infliction  ought  not  to  have 
been  removed  at  all.-«0ur  common  histories  give  an  alarmingly 
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different  acconnt.    They  tell  us  that  manj  hundred  years  ago, 
there  was    an  invasion  from  that    part  of  the   now   united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  England,  into 
that  other  part  of  the  same  now  united  kingdom  called  Ire- 
land, an  invasion  followed  by  the  first  throes  of  a  national 
agony  in  Ireland  aforesaid  ;  the  longest  and  bloodiest  that 
history    has   recorded.      It  tells    of   rapine^  treachery  and 
massacre,  such  as  have  hardly  been  equalled^  certainly  not 
surpassed  by  the  Spanish  settlers  in  America ;  and  with  this 
diii'erence,  that  in  all  England^  amongst  princes^  people^  laity  or 
clergy,  at  no  period  of  the  joint  history  of  the  countries,  were 
there  found  bowels  of  compassion^  out  of  which  to  compound 
even  one  Lns  Casas.  And  for  fear  the  inevitable  fusion  of  races, 
wherein  the  bitterness  if  not  the  memory  of  conquest  is  lost, 
should  at  any   period,  however  late,   reconcile    the  history 
of  Ireland  with  the  analogy  of  universal   history,  the  furies 
of  religious  discord  proclaimed  the  eternity  of  Irish  misrule, 
and    inspired    the    penal    laws:    a  code  we    abstain  from 
characterising  as  we  might,   through  fear  of  giving  to  this 
journal  a  party  complexion,  from  which  it  is  our  desire  to 
keep  it  free ;  although  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
laws  in  question  were  an  outrage  upon  human  nature,  rather 
than  a  crime  against  Ireland ;  and  far  less  the  opprobrium  of 
England,  than  an  infamy  for  our  kind.     Une  of  the  last, 
though  by  no  means  the  last  remnant,  of  these  laws,  was 
abolished  by  the  measure  of  1829,  and  Sir  Archibald  Aiisou 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  show  that  we  are  to  be  grateful  to  the 
nation  which,  as  far  as  its  will  could  be  collected  apart  from 
constitutional  fictions,  was  as  adverse  to  the  removal  of  Catholic 
disabilities  as  that  faithful  representative  of  national  will  and 
national  tolerance,  Lord  George  Gordon's  mob.  If  indeed  the 
enormities  of  six  centuries  could  be  expiated  by  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  atonement,  the  reparation  ought  to  have  beeu  kindly 
and  spontaneous,  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  English  States- 
men, that  every  concession  to  Ireland  was  distilled  and  wrung 
out  of  the  English  people  like  a  drop  of  blood.    The  English 
have  conceded,  they  never  have  conciliated  ;  and  even  though 
they   had   done  so  then  only  could  conciliation  have  been 
said  to  fail  when  it  should  have  received  as  long  and  as  coon 
pletc  a  trial  as  oppression;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  should  have 
been  the  ruling  principle  for  six  centuries  or  so,  aud  having 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  to  extend 
aud  vary  its  operation,  should  have  been  found  unavailing ; 
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tlien  and  not  till  then,  should  conciliation  rightly  understood 
be  hid  aside ;  but  while  jt  is  more  than  doubtful^  whether 
such  or  such  a  measure  deserves  to  be  called  conciliatorj ; 
and  while  it  is  by  no  means  doubtful  ihat  some  of  the  measures 
so  called,  have  been  given  with  anything  but  an  open  hand  or 
cheerful  heart;    to  expect  gratitude  is  to  be  singularly  hopeful ; 
and  those  from   whom  it  is  expected,  if  they  are  at  all  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  past^  must  endeavour  to  obtain 
>vhat  they  want,  as  they  can  ;  relying  more  upon  the  influence 
of  interest  or  necessity  over  their  rulersj  than   upon  a  sense 
of  justice  or  friendly  dispositions,  which  have  never  even  been 
pretended  to  by  those  whom  they  ought  to  be  supposed  to  direct. 
We  confess  to  some  surprise  and  perhaps  a  little  disappoiut- 
ment,  that  while  Sir  Archioald  Alison  was  in  this  mood  ne  said 
nothing  of  Maynooth,  that  darksome  and  ghostly  tenement  of 
which  Englishmen  make  up  their  ideas  from  the  penny  novelist 
and  some  other  equally  authentic  sources.    There  would  have 
been  scope  for  any  amount  of  Irish  statistics  in  the  peculiar  style 
of  our  author ;  while  as  to  facts  of  a  more  descriptive  character, 
the  requirements  of  probability  or  plausibility,  need  have  given 
him  no  trouble  in  presence  of  a  public  prepared  to  believe  any- 
thing. "  Maynooth  College,"  he  might  nave  said,"  was  founded 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  difl'usion  of  a  more  mitigated  species 
of  Catholicism,  so  as  to  counteract^  if  possible,  the  spread  of  uU 
tramontane  doctrine,  which  had  been  introduced  not  long  pre- 
viously  by  the  Legate  Binuncini,  President  of  tlie  Confederal  ion 
of  Kilkenny.    Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  owes  it  origin  to 
that  wilv  Italian,  was  the  cradle  of  these  destructive  principles  ; 
and  it  is  not  a   little  singular  that   the  establishment  found- 
ed by  the   great    Protestant   Queen,    to  check  the   growth 
of   ultramontanism,    should   have  become    the  most  active 
agent  in   its   diffusion;    while    an  institution   which  traces 
its  rise,  like  the  pretended  Catholic  University  of  the  present 
day,  to  Papal  intrigue,  has  been  for  more  than  two  centuries 
the  guardian  and  expositress  of  Protestant  truth.     The  college 
so  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  continued  for  some  time  to 
answer  the  expectations  of  that  wise  princess  and  her  successors 
until  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
to  conciliate  the  ultramontane  faction,  handed  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college  to  the  well-known  Primate  Boulter,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Waterford,  and  correspondent 
of  Edmund  Burke.  From  that  time  Jesuitry  and  Utramontanism 
44. 
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have  been  in  the  ascendant.  Tbe  coUege  itself  is  a  standiag 
anachrooidtn,  and  might  more  properly  represent  the  Socbonne 
uoder  Charles  IX«  and  Marie  de  Medici^  than  au  edncationat 
establishmsnt  iu  the  nineteenth  century.  Along  its  mouldy 
corridors  and  vanishing  cloisters,  flit  cowled  monks  of  stealthy 
tread  and  scowling  aspect,  with  daggers,  potions,  and  other  im- 
plements of  spiritual  warfare  in  their  loose  Meeves  *,  while  the 
cellars  are  believed  to  be  full  of  racks  and  sscrew  boots,  with  all 
the  modem  improvements."  To  any  one  who  has  seen  what 
kind  of  thing  Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  capable  of  writing  about 
Irish  politics,  this  specimen  will  hardly  appear  overtAia^ed; 
for  there  is  scarce  an  absurdity  or  rash  judgment  in  thae 
sentences,  which  he  has  not  equsuled  whenever  his  good  or  evil 
fortune  mav  have  drawn  him  into  contact  with  Ireland  ;  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  suppose  thai  Ireland  enjoys  a  ido* 
nopoly  of  these  favours ;  and  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
accounts  not  more  faithworthy  though  less  preposterous,  hate 
found  their  way  into  the  chapters  devoted  to  other  countries. 
Before  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  Europe,  ve 
shall  borrow  a  couple  of  ])ages  from  Sir  Archibald's  diatapler  of 
O'Connell.  It  is  characteristically  written  at  all  events.  Had 
he  been  able  to  connect  a  few  of  (yConnell's  misdoings  with  tk 
currency  nothing  would  have  beeu  a- wanting  (that  is  the  conse- 
crated phrase),  to  complete  the  Alisoniao  perfection  of  the  passage* 

<*  Daniel  O'Conoelly  who  mainly  achieved  this  signal  triumph  for 
his  religion  and  his  country,  and  for  the  first  time  shook  the  power 
of  the  Protestant  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  which  had  brought 
about  the  Eevolution  that  precipitated.  James  II.  from  the  throoet 
was  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  hia  character  is  the  more  worthy  of 
study  because  it  belongs  properly  to  an  earlier  period  of  European 
history ;  and  yet  the  success  wnich  he  achieved  proves  that  tbe 
qualities  he  possessed  are  calculated  in  every  age  to  mfluence  a  large 
portion  of  mankind.  He  belonged  to  the  age  of  Ignatius  Loyola  or 
8t.  Francis  rather  than  that  of  the  French  Revolution.  Pope 
Hildebrand  was  not  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See: 
Peter  the  Hermit  did  not  possess  in  a  higher  degree  the  art  of 
rousing  and  violently  moving  the  great  body  of  the  people.  His 
abilities  were  of  a  very  biffh  order — no  man  does  suoh  things  with- 
out g^eat  powers — but  tney  were  not  of  a  cast  superior  to  faia 
achievements.  '  Par  negotiis  non  supra*  was  bis  true  characteristic. 
He  was  born  an  agitator,  and  there  be  was  supreme;  but  be  i»ts 
neither  more  nor  less.  He  had  remarkable  talents,  but  no  genius, 
and  still  less  taste  or  refinement.  To  great  poweri  of  oratory  be 
united  a  marvellous  faculty  for  moving  the  multitude  ;  but  he  wat 
alike  destitute  of  tbe  chivalrous  sentiments  which  win  the  hearts  of 
tbe  generous,  or  the  ascendant  of  reason  necessary  to  mould  tbe 
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opiirfon*  of  the  enHghteii«d.  He  had  none  of  the  delicacy  of  feeling 
nhieh  renders  it  impouibie  for  an  elevated  mind  to  say  or  do  an  un. 
worthy  thiofi:.  He  was  all  things  to  all  men.  With  equal  facility 
he  addressed  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  powerful  legal  argument, 
and  harangued  the  electors  of  Clare  in  strains  of  disgraceful  ribaldry  ; 
with  equal  truth  he^  in  the  saihe  br&ath,  called  the  Irish  the  *  finest 
peasantry  upan  earth, '  atd  heaped  opprobriau  upon  the  '  stunted 
corporal'  vbo  had  delivered  Europe,  and  the  *  bigot  Peel/  who  had 
endangered  his  own  fame  to  strike  off  the  fetters  of  religious  intoler- 
ance in  Ireland. 

The  secret  of  these  strange  contradictions  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ascendant  of  Ae  fcdtfa  to  which  he  was  through  life  sincerely  and 
devotedly  attached*    Hia  standard  of  rectitude  was  different  from 
that  to  which  men,  apart  from  priestly  influence,  are  accustomed. 
It  was  neither  the  honour  which  inspires  the  noble-hearted,  nor  the 
honesty  which  directs  the  simple  and  innocent.     It  was  simply  and 
exelasnrely  th^  interests  of  the  8ee  of  Rome.    Everything  was 
right,  everything  allowaHe,  provided  that  was  not  forgotten*     He 
transferred  into  the  business  of  life  and  the  contests  of  wen  the 
aboroinable  maxim,  which  the  selfishness  of  libertines  has  invented, 
that  lovers'   oaths  are  made  only  to  be  brol^en,  and  that  to  them 
everything  id  permitted.     To  the  value  of  truth,  or  the  obligations 
to  regard  it,  he  was  as  insensible  as  Napoleon  himself.     He  dad  all 
the  duplicity  and  disregard  of  consistency  which,  with  great  vigour 
and  frequent  genius,  distinguishes  the  Celtic  character.    Destitute 
of  the  self-respect  which  in  general  characterises  the  Saxon,  he  had 
all  the  insensibility  to  personal  abasement  which  is  so  common 
among  the  humbler  classes  of  his  countrymen ;  so  as  he  gained  his 
object  of  acquiring  a  princely  income,  he  cared  not  that  his  wealth 
was  wrung  from  the  scanty  earnings  of  a  destitute  population.     He 
was   indifferent    though  what    he    said    one    day    was    in   direct 
opposition  to  what  he  had  previously  asserted ;  he  had  no  compunc- 
tion in  letting  loose  the  vials  of  his  wrath  and  the  volubility  of  his 
&base  on  the  very  men  who  had  conferred  upon  himself  and  his  faith 
the  most  inestimablie  benefits.     He  carried  to  perfection  the  art,  so 
well  understood  in  after  times,  of  invariably  and  on  every  occasion 
inflaming  the  present  passions  of  his  hearers.    Everything  was  done 
for  present  impression ;  and  that  impression  was  all  directed  to  one 
end,  the  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    To  that 
he  was  at  any  time  readv  to  sacrifice  truth,  consistency,  and  reputa- 
tion ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  not  only  was  conscious  of  no  wrong,  but 
he  was  sustained  by  the  belief  of  the  highest  merit,  for  he  was  giving 
to  the  Church  not  his  body,  but  his  soul.     He  was  the  most  perfect 
embodiment  thsLt  has  appeared  in  recent  times  of  the  maxim,  that 
'the  end  will  justify  the  means  ;'  and  in  his  ultimate  fate,  and  that 
of  bis  measures,  is  to  be  found  the  most  striking  exemplification  of 
what,  even  in  this  world,  that  maxim  leads  to.*' 

We  are  not  the  apologists  of  O'Coanell,  nor  are  the  doctrines', 
practices  and  tendencies^  real  or  imputed,  of  the  Roman  Church 
«it  all  under  discussion ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  a 
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lame  explanation  of  the  anoaialies  inO'Connell'a  character,  toft»- 
cribe  all  the  virtues  to  the  man  and  all  the  defects  to  the  Chorcb. 
It  requires  Sir  Archibald's  powers  of  forehead  to  attempt  such 
a  thing ;  for  our  part^  we  adopt  the  more  charitable  supposition 
that  he  lo&es  ail  self  command  the  moment  hisdeluaioiis  on  this 
subject  are  presented  to  his  mind.    We  do  not  care  lo  particula^ 
ize  names^  but  it  may  be  affirmed  there  is  not  a  stetetmaa,  popu- 
lar leader  or  demagogue  in  history^  whom  (yConnellcanbc^d 
to  resemble  in  structure  of  mind^  in  moral  character^  in  the  revo- 
lution he  brought  to  pass^  or  in  themeanaby  which  he  wrotught 
it.    If  the  author's  reasoning  he  good  for  anything^  you  mo^t 
hold,  K  priori^  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  sincere  Catholic  to  take 
part  in  ])oIitics  without  exhibiting  in  a  greater  or  less  deji^ree 
all   the  defects   existiug  iu,  or  imputed  to  the  charactier  of 
CyConnell.     He  must  necessarily  be  coarse,  abusive^  slatideiiMB) 
unscrupulous^   corrupt,   alike    unsparing   of   friend    or  foe, 
absorbed  by  a  single  idea,  the  aggrandisement  of  his  ehareh, 
and  prepared  to  sacrifice  every  object,  personal  or  otherwise,  to 
this  one  design  .  If  you  wish  for  an  accurate  type  of  the  siacere 
and  devoted  Ultramontane  in  public  life,  it  is  surely  M.  deMoa- 
tnlenibert.  He  is  in  point  of  fact  a  far  more  correct  realizatioD 
of  the  idea  than  O'Connell  could  have  been  lor  a  long  period 
of  his  life.     We  believe  we  put  foTM'ard  nothing  thai  will  take 
the  public  by  surprise,  or  be  interpreted  as  a  diarespeci  of 
O'Conneirs  memory,  in  stating  that  during  very  many  yean  of 
his  public  life  lie  may  have  been  an  ardent,  but  was  in  trath  a 
speculative  Catholic  oidy ;  of  strong  faith,  it  may  be  granted,  hot 
of  very  loose  practice.     Whereas  M.  de  Montalembert  haviog 
been  always  a  Catholic  of  exemplary  practice  and  taking  up 
like  O'Connell,  a  liberal  in  contradislinGtion  to  a  revolatioaarv 
policy,  has,  we  venture  to  affirm,  no  one  point  of  resemblance 
to  the  Irish  leader  in  any  particular  of  mind  or  action,    fiat 
Sir  Archibald  himself  has  put  the  matter  quite  beyond  discus- 
sion, for  he  smoothly  ascribes  to  O'Connell,  two  motives  of     I 
action  which  are  perfectly  incompatible  with  each  other.    He 
first  says  O'Conneirs  sole  object  in  agitation  was  the  eialta- 
tion  of  his  church,  and  in  t)ie  next  setitence  alleges  it  to  have 
been  sustainmeut  of  a  princely  income ;   he  proclaims  him  to 
have  been  atone  and  the  same  time  an  abstract  of  public  virtQ^ 
however  ill  understood;  and  a  vulgar  hypocrite  witii  no  higher 
or   holier  bravium,  than  a  good  house  and  luxurious  table. 
But   reverting   again  to   O'Conneirs    religion,  jtutemeni  U 
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p^itmoH,  ire  fiad  him  the  moj^t  faithful  exponent  and  un- 
doubted incarnation  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  a  canon  of  the  Bomaa 
Churchy  passed  by  certain  Bishops  in  no  matter  what  session 
of  the  Coancil  of  no  matter  where,  presided  over  by  Pope  no 
matter  whom.  Now  in  order  to  show  that  the  doctrine  is  adop- 
ted and  advocated  by  at  least  one  who  is  neither  of  O'Connclrs 
coantry  nor  religion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  a 
forgotten  volume  of  6ir  Francis  Head,  entitled  ''A  Tour  in  Ire- 
land,'^ in  amassing  materials  for  which  that  industrious  writer 
cousumed  an  entire  fortuight,  including  a  week  of  personal 
experience;  seven  days  out  of  the  fifteen  having  been  spent  by  the 
aathor,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  immured  with  the  data  he 
found  it  necessary  to  procure.  The  book  had  some  notice 
from  the  critical  journals  here,  but  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
onr  purpose,  as  containing  a  hearty  and  outspoken  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  It  will  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  certain  real  or  supposed  changes 
of  religion  on  a  rather  large  scale  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  that 
the  pronioters  of  the  movement  in  question  were  charged  by 
its  op]M>oeats,  with  tlie  use  of  corrupt  influences,  with  pecu- 
Tiiaiyproselytism,  and  appeals  to  the  animal  rather  than  to  the 
rational  portion  of  our  nature.  We  protest  energetically  against 
being  supposed  to  renew  the  acoasation,  or  give  expression 
to  any  opinion  whatever  on  the  matter.  Bishops,  ministers, 
aiKl  laymen  concerned  in  the  inculpation  indiguantly  repelled 
the  imputation,  and  affirmed  that  they  neitiier  could,  nor  did 
hoM  oiot  to  their  proselytes  any  other  inducement  than  tbe 
conviction  brought  home  to  their  understandings  by  reasoning 
and  persuasion.  Not  so  Sir  Francis  Head  :  after  describing  the 
New  Reformation  and  its  progress,  he  enthusiastically  welcomes 
and  adopts  the  agencies  said  to  have  been  employed  in  its 
diffusion. 

'*  It  is  however  fair  to  state,"  he  says,  "  that  by  the  Roman  Gatho- 
Hc  Priesthood,  it  is  declared,  that  of  this  extraordinary  amount  of 
coQversioD  which  they  do  not  attempt  to  deny,  almost  the  whole  has 
been  effected  bv  what  they  call  the  meal  system,  and  accordingly 
they  sneer  at  those  who  have  deserted  them  as  belonging  to  what 
they  call  the  sdrabout  religion.  /  must  however  say  that  I  highly 
oppriAoe  of  this  stirabout  movement,  for  what  can  more  clearly  demon- 
«trM  to  young  people  the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  Ohriatian  faith, 
than  that  its  minutera  and  supporters  should  practise  openly  the 
charity  thev  teach,  •  •  •  •  I  therefore  most  ear- 
ncj>tl)r  and  fervently  hope  that  all  who  are  friendly  to  the  Irish  will 
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promote  the  good  cftase  by  supplying  these  dbtant  sehodAwiib  dnaI. 
Id  this  friendly  effort  the  Iri&h  Protestant  has  the  power  of  cootriba- 
ting  iafinitel}',  infinitely  more^  and  consequently  of  producing  more  effect 
than  the  poorer  Catholic ;  but  while  religious  autagonism  ought,  gene- 
rally speftking,  to  be  condeinned  in  this  struggle,  wfhaiever  way  the 
scale  may  preponderate,  the  children  are  sore  to  bo  gafaurs  by 
the  contention." 

In  presence  of  sentiments  Kke  these,  for  which  we  shonld 
be  sorry  to  make  any  form  of  reKgion  responsible,  indignation 
is  fur  too  dignified  a  feeling — they  are  bdow  criticism,  and 
almost  below  rebnke  ;  they  fall  under  the  jnrisdiction  not  of 
opinion  but  of  morality,  they  are  less  an  offence  against 
religioii  than  against  decency.  The  flippancy,  ignorance  and 
pretension  vc  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  or  any  other  writer,  arc  food  for  criticism  and  a  mark 
for  raillery,  but  it  is  something  too  shocking  to  see  hribcry 
and  treating  exalted  into  a  principle,  and  worst  of  all  into  a 
religious  principle.  It  is  painful  to  see  the  name  of  any 
religious  communion  connected  with  so  infamous  a  traffic, 
and  even  were  the  imputed  corrnption  proven  against  the  mis- 
sionary societies  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  it  would  still  be 
a  sign  of  grace  in  the  men,  that  they  had  not  the  abominable 
courage  to  avow  their  work,  and  proclaim  their  success  to  be 
in  the  direct  ratio  to  their  stirabout ;  nor,  after  all,  could  it  be 
to  them  a  matter  of  "  indifference"  which  way  the  balam* 
preponderated,  or  in  other  words,  whether  the  children  of  such 
a  nurture  became  eventually  good  Protestant8,accomplished  hy- 
pocrites, or  mere  atheists.  It  was  reserved  for  Sir  Francis 
Ilead  to  consecrate  and  reconciie  these  two  beautiftil  bnt 
conflicting  principles  of  morality — first,  that  ^e  end  justifies 
the  means,  and  secondly,  that  if  the  means  be  plea^nt  to  oar 
appetite  or  comfortable  upon  our  backs,  the  end  is  of  no  con- 
sequence whatever.  Would  it  be  honourable  in  us  to  fcther 
these  vile  ethics  of  Sir  Prancis  Head  upon  the  genius  of  Pro- 
testantism P  Is  it  honest  in  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  to  throw 
the  whole  blame  of  whatever  is  blame-wortliy  iu  O'Connell 
upon  the  religion  he  professed  ? 

AVe  do  not  by  any  means  Mish  to  deny  that  there  are  some 
touches  of  nature  iu  tliis  character  of  O'ConnelL  or  that  the 
picture  haa  resemblance  to  the  original.  It  would  be 
equally  unfair  to  say,  that  af^rt  from  the  worth  of  its  facts 
and  deductions,  the  passage  quoted  is  not  well  put  togfthcr; 
*but  the  very  circumstance  brings  us  back  to  our  original  com- 
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Iilaitit ;  for  with  sn  English  public  and  an  Irish  subject,  an 
acquired  literary  reputation,  a  fascinating  style,  and  an  oracu- 
lar manner,  will  give  currency  to  any  paradox  that  can  be 
hitched  into  au  antitheses  or  serve  to  barb  a  sneer.  Through- 
out tbe  entire  portion  of  i\\&  volume  that  deals  with  the 
question  of  emancipation,  reform,  and  free  trade,  there  is  an 
awkward  and  uneasy  affectation  of  impartiality  that  meets  you  at 
every  $tep.  The  Author  acknowledges  the  fir;«t  of  these  measures 
to  have  been  an  act  of  justice  as  well  as  of  expediency,  and 
yet  his  sympathies  are  markedly  with  its  opponents.  lie  can- 
not be  sufficiently  loud  or  earnest  in  praise  of  Lord  Eldon, 
the  Duke  of  York,  or  Georj^e  the  Fourth  upon  this  head. — He 
deplores  the  facility  with  which  the  claims  of  the  Catliolics 
were  conceded  ;  '  maintiiins  all  through  the  hopelessness  of 
improving  their  condition,  or  propitiating  their  enmity  by  tlie 
gratification  of  their  wishes ;  and  would  appear  to  value  the 
triumph  of  the  measure  only  in  proportion  to  the  nullity  of  its 
results*  He  never  goes  beyond  the  surface  or  the  hour,  he 
makes  no  allowance  for  circumstances,  he  often  draws  his 
jien  through  past  history,  he  seldom  forgets  that  he  carries 
hid  public  with  him,  and,  therefore,  takes  no  trouble  to  con- 
vince it ;  the  whole  affair  is  a  decree  "  e  motu  proprio  et  cert& 
acieutid,'^  and  we  are  quite  persuaded  will  be  received  as  such. 
On  tiie  question  of  reform  and  free  trade,  which  latter  he  takes 
up  by  anticipation,  there  is  less  pretence  of  impartiality.  Sir 
Archibald  is  an  undisguised  Tory  in  the  narrow  and  modern 
sense  of  tbe  word ;  he  is  an  equally  undisguised  protectionist — 
his  history  may  be  a  statement  of  facts  if  you  will,  but  it  is  the 
statemoat  of  an  advocate.  And  now,  before  taking  leave  of  this 
portion  of  the  history  of  Europe,  we  cannot  in  justice  to  Sir 
Archibald,  avoid  making  an  extract  from  his  character  of 
George  th^  iV«  which,  although  appearing  to  ussomewliat  too 
favourably  drawn,  is  in  the  general  outlines  and  many  features 
o(  detail,  faithful  and  striking. 

'*  Unfortanately  his  character,  like  that  of  most  men,  was  of  a  very 
mixed  description,  and  the  bad  qualities  were  those  of  the  heart 
rather  than  tbe  head.  He  was  as  well  informed,  clear-sigh  tod,  and 
iatetligent  as  the  ministers  in  daily  converse  with  him  on  business 
asserted  ;  but  he  was  also  as  selfish,  capricious,  and  self-willed,  as 
the  Women  admitted  to  still  closer  intimacy  too  fatally  experienced. 
Love  la  the  lotich -stone  not  only  of  the  warmth,  but  of  the  character 
of  the  hetat ;  it  does  not  alter  the  disposition,  but  only  brings  it 
out ;  it  renders  the  brave  more  brave,  the  generous  more  generous  ; 
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but  not  lefiB  certainly  the  idfiBh  more  sel68ht  the  eg^tUtkuil  «iore 
egotifttical.     George  JV.  waa  wholly  incapable  of  aUndiojr  thU 
searching  test.     Supposine  hi3  severance  from   Queen  Caroline  to 
admit  of  excuse,  from  ^-nat  was  afterwards  proved  of  the  frailties 
and  indiscretions  of  that  ill-starred  princess,  his  conduct  on  other 
occasions  when  he  chose  for  hiDaself»and  could  not  plead  the  Iftarriage 
Act  in  extenuation^  was  cold  hearted*  perfidiowb  and  deaerving  of 
the  very  highest  reprobation.     His  early  ainours  with  *  Peraita' 
probably  came  to  no  other  end  than  that  which  an  accomplished 
courtesan  expects  and  deserves  ;  but  the  cane  was  very  different  with 
a  most  superior  and  charming  lady,  Mrs.  Fitsh«rbert>  of  whose 
person  he  obtained  possession  by  going   through  a  fictittoua  and 
fraudulent  marriage«ceremonY»  which  he  nfterworda  made  Mr.  Fox 
deny  in  Parliament.     That  illustrious  man  never  forgave  the  insult 
thus  offered  to  his  honour ;  and  when  he  discovered  the  falsehood  of 
the  denial  of  which  he  had  thus  been  made  the  unsu^^pectinginetm- 
menty  be  withdrew  altogether  from  an  intimacy  folioved  1^  revpn^ 
aitioua  so  degrading.     Of  truthr  like  other  tsj^temalio  voluptaarie», 
he  waji  in  a  great  degree  regardless,  at  lea^t  when  it  interfered  with 
his  pleasures  or  his  pasi«ions.     Self-willed  and  capricious  throughout, 
he  became,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  faithful  only  to  one  desfre,  the 
commoti  refuge  of  such  charaetere — he  was  mainly  governed  by  the 
love  of  ease  ;  and  to  this  object  he  saerificed  many  objects  which  he 
even  regarded  as  matters  of  conscience.     He  waa  strongly  opposed 
to  Catholic  emancipation,  and  had   serious  compunctious  visitings 
for  having  yielded  to  it ;  but  he  had'not  energy  sufficient  to  fhee  the 
struggle  « hich  would  have  ensued  had  he  thrown  himself  on  the 
country,  and  refused  the  royal  aasent ;  nor»  in  tnitii,  cottld  8«ch 
refusal  at  that  period  bare. served  any  good  purpose." 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  present  volume,  and  especially 
the  chapters  devoted  to  the  events  of  the  year  '80  on  the  Con- 
tinent, including  the  French,  and  Belgian,  and  Polish  wvolu- 
tion,  is  eloquently  written.  The  iroaginalion  ii  perpetually 
gratified  by  animated  description,  and  the  interest  seldom  lan- 
guishes over  barren  details.  However,  from  what  we  know  of  Sir 
Archibald  Ah'son,  we  never  can  regard  a  history  written  by  him 
otherwise  than  as  a  piece  of  art,  or  rely  upon  it  as  an  aath^iitic 
narrative.  Certain  facts  there  are  too  broad  and  too  prominent 
for  misstatement  or  mystification.  On  the^  of  course  cveiy 
one  who  has  been  cotemporary,  or  nearly  cotemporary  with 
the  events  can  speak  en  connausance  iid  cause  ;  but  when  we 
have  no  authority  beyond  Sir  Archibald's  for  any  minor  event  he 
records  or  any  inference  he  draws;  or  where  he  relies  upon  the 
authority  of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  from  whom  be  has  borrowed  very 
largely,  we  must  be  permitted  to  suspend  our  belief  until  we  shall 
haveexamined  forourselves.  Sir  Archibald'sgenemlviefwa  of  con- 
tinental iiistory  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  which  infldence 
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bis  judgment  in  dealing  wilh  domestic  politics.       He  is  coin 
servattve  throughont,  but  he  seems   to  regard  the  Belgian 
revolutiou  with  peculiar  disfavour.     We  do  .not  venture  to 
insinuate  a  reason   for  this  feeling;  no   doubt,   it  can    be 
sufficiently  accounted  for,  and  is  ^e  dare  say,  veir  reputable  in 
itself.  His  judgment  too  upon  the  complicity  of  Louis  Philippe 
in  the    revolution  of  July,  appears  to  us  sufficiently   mo- 
derate and  rationaL      He  represents  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as 
having  intrigued  successfully  until  he  narrowed  the  discretion 
of  £arop6  to  a  choice  between  himaeU  and  anarchy  in  France, 
and  then  took  credit  for  a  sacrifice  to  country   and  society, 
when  he  seized  the  crown  he  had  been  playiug  for.     The  in- 
gratitude and   perfidy  of  the  usurping   juggler   to    his  so- 
vereign, kinsman  and  benefaetor  (for  Charles  was  all  three)  are 
noted  in  terms  of  severe  but  measured  censure  ;  and  we  sbonld 
ourselves  be  grateful  to  Sir  Archibald  Alison  for  this  expres- 
sion of  feeling,  did  we  not  look  upon  it  rather  as  an  accident  of 
his  toryism,  than  the  dictate  either  of  his  heart  or  judgment ; 
had  we  not  in  a  word,  the  immoveable  conviction  that  in  this  as 
in  most  other  instances  he  has  decided  *'  non  lege  rationis  sed 
mtione  legis."  Of  course  it  would  be  to  claim  an  infallibility  we 
deny  Sir  Archibald,  did  we  not  acknowledge  that  we  may  be 
entirely  mistaken  in  the  impression  we  have  contracted  re- 
garding what  we  can  only  examine  upon  external  evidence  ;  the 
feeliiigs  and  spirit  of  the  author.     Many,  it  is  probable  will 
find  us  inconsiderate,  and  even  prejudiced  in   the  only   es- 
timate we  have  been  enabled  to  form  of  what  we  have  read, 
and  which  we  conceived  it  our  duty  to  submit  to  the  study 
possibly  to  the  revision   of  the   public.      We  deserve  and 
claim  no  credit  for  apportioning  to  Sir  Archibald  the  praise 
of  style  and  method,  for,  these  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  dis- 
parage were  we  so  disposed  ;  and  if  we  have  been  wrong  in 
taxing   him  with  inaccuracy,  contradictory  statements,  slo- 
venly investigation,  or  reliance  upon  compilers,  rash  judg- 
ment, invincible   prepossessions,  shallowness,   mares-nesting 
and  gobe-moucherie  generally,  it  will  require  no  very  deep  or 
lengthened  research  to  do  Sir  Archibald  justice,  as  all  the 
matters  upon  which  he  or  we  have  erred,  lie  upon  the  surface, 
or  at  little  depth  beneath  it. 

It  is,  however,  with  very  real  pleasure  we  find  that  upon 
one  subject  at  least,  we  can  recognise  in  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
not  only  the  accomplished  writer,  but  tlie  strong  thinker  and 
correct  reasoner.     It  is  a  matter  on   which   his   judgment 
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miMt  have  been  convtnce^  for  it  ntfaer  eontndielB  his  io- 

stinets;  that  liis  feeKngs  should  have  been  enlisted^  caases  no 
sarprise,  for  there  are  few  who  do  not  feel  for  Poland.  His  nar- 
rative of  the  Polish  straggle  in  I8S0,  ^nd  its  result^  is  equal  to 
tile  majesty  and  the  sadaeSB  ol^tht  subjecl.  He  does  not  oonine 
himself  to  bcirren  fffrnf/Mnm  or  eivil  nothings,  but  affinns  tha& 
the  present  cdtorplicatiohs  in  European  politics,  are  the  logical 
and  inevitable  consequences  of  the  extinction  of  Poland ;  that 
Puland  restored  is  tlie  only  i6|ftaiBtioa  thai  God  or  fueii  can 
leeept,  for  Polaml  destroyed;  that  the  decrees  of  etsnial 
justice,  as  well  as  the  force  of  things  have  connected 
her  re-constitution  with  the  safety  of  European  liberty 
and  what  is  almost  equally  preeious,  European  civiliibUioA ; 
that  any  oilier  solution  of  Ute  Saslem  cfnestiuii,  will  be 
treacherotis,  temporary^  Md  fst&l ;  amd  tlmt  scarce  any 
sacrifice  the  gneat  powers  of  Europe  might  impose  upon 
thc^mselves  or  exact  from  others,  would  be  too  lai^  a 
price  for  the  iude|)endcnoe  and  strength  of  Poland,  as  the  oae 
coiidition  of  stabiHty  and  repose  for  Euxepean  interests.  We 
copy  from  the  last  pages  of  the  present  vdnme,  the  passages 
relating  to  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  and  embodying  the  reiSectioitf 
of  the  author  to  which  we  have  alloded. 

•'The  weight  of  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  faubonrg  of 
Wola  and  the  bridge  of  Czysto,  defended  by  two  strong  redoubts  on 
One  side,  and  three  on  the  other.  A  tremendons  fire  was  opened  oo 
the  works  by  the  Russian  guns  which  preceded  their  columns  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  fire  of  the  redoubts  was  so  vigorous  that 
the  Muscovite  columns  of  assault  were  shaken,  and  Uminski,  by  a  flank 
charge,  completed  their  defeat  near  the  first  of  these  points.  The 
20,000  men,  absent  under  BamoHno,  might  thea  hare  saved  Poland ; 
and  as  it  was,  the  result  was  for  some  time  doubtful.  But  towards  four 
o'clock  the  Russian  fire  bad  established  a  superiority  over  that  of  tb« 
redoubts  which  defended  the  bridge  of  Czysto,  and  the  corps  of 
Pahlen  and  Rreutz,  the  ^lite  of  the  Russian  army,  was  formed  in 
columns  of  assault.  At  a  signal  given  these  noble  veterans  rushed 
forward,  with  drums  beating,  colours  fiymg,  and.  amidst  warlike 
cries,  towards  the  entrenchments.  A  t^rrime  fire,  first  of  cant&ter, 
then  of  grape,  spread  death  among  them  as  they  came  within  raoge; 
but  the  assailants  pushed  resolutely  on,  and,  notwithstanding  aa 
obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  l*oIes,  se\'eral  of  the  entrench- 
ments  feTl  Into  their  hands.  It  was  the  superior  fire  of  artillery 
which  mainly  occasioned  this  success,  tfpon  learning  of  this  distst^rf, 
Krukowteckski,  finding  the  reslstjunce  could  no  longer  be  prulongedy 
agreed  to  a  surrender  at  discretion,  on  condition  that  the  IMwk 
army  was  permitted  to  retire  to/Plock.  Next  day  the  Russian* 
entered  in  triumph  at  the  northern  gates,  whilfe  the  Polish  troops,  in 
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the  deepcbt  d^|90tioi^  weadtd  tbeir  waj  throng  the  •outhero. 
Five  thousaod  of  tbeir  noinb^r  had  fallen;  4000  prisoners  and  190 
guns  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  oonquerorsy  whose  loss  in  these 
two  blood/  days,  admitted  by  Paskiewitch  to  have  been  5376  killed 
and  wottndedy  was  in  reaKtjr  nearly  20»0Q0  men. 

After  the  oapLftiaatioii  of  Warsaw*  Faakitwitch  insisted  that  tlie 
army  whii^  ha4  retired  |fo  Flock  should  tnbmit  to  the  will  of  the 
Emperor ;  but  its  chiefs  disdained  to  surrender,  andj  in  cireunutances 
obvioualy  desperate,  insisted  on  continuing  the  contest.  It  was  in 
vam ;  the  deathblow  had  been  giren  to  Poland  under  the  walls  of 
Warsaw.  Ramot-ino,  whoM  atwence  had  cost  it  so  dear  on  ihe  final 
Btraggle,  retired  towards  the  Upper  Viitvla*  where  he  was  eloaelj 
foUowed  hj  ^  large  body  of  Riueians,  who  summoatd  him  to 
surrender.  He  indignantly  refused,  but  in  the  night  crossed  the 
frontiers  into  the  Austrian  territory.  Brweki,  who  commanded 
another  division  of  the  Polish  troops,  hard  prened  by  the  corps  of 
Rosen  and  Do«toroff>  was  driren  to  the  confines  of  the  repubUo  of 
Cracow»aad  crossed  the  frontier  of  €hallioia«  where  hia  troopi  were 
disarmed.  The  principal  arn:^  under  Malachowski^  which  had 
retreated  from  Warsaw,  was  raised  in  a  few  days  by  fugitives 
from  various  quarters  to  27,000  men  with  93  guns,  besides  the 
garrison  <d  Modlin,  to  which  it  retired,  which  was  6000  more.  But 
it  "Was  «knost  desUtii^  of  ammanttMW.  The  men,  whose  clothing 
was  worn  out,  were  without  pay ;  magazines  there  were  done  to 
carry  on  the  contest.  The  capitulation  of  Warsaw  deprived  them  of 
hope,  the  Last  refuge  of  the  destitute  ;  dissensions  broke  out  among 
the  chiefs ;  Malachowski  reAised  the  supreme  command,  sa  he  had 
been  discredited  by  having  signed  the  capitulation,  and  Bybinski  was 
by  a  plurality  elected  general-an-ehief.  For  a  few  days  he  continued 
the  contest ;  but  the  fx^rces  which  Pa-skiewitch  directed  against  them 
were  so  great  that  the  forces  under  him  were  obliged  to  cross  the 
frontier  and  lay  down  their  arms  in  the  Prussian  territory,  .to  the 
number  of  21,000,  This  terminated  the  war,  after  it  had  contioued, 
with  scarce  any  intermission,  for  eight  months. 

Short  as  this  campaign  had  beenj  it  had  cost  the  Russians  dear, 

and   they    had    sustained    more    serious    defeats  than  they   had 

ever  sustained  from  the  arms  of  Kapoleon.     The  Poles  had  d^ 

livered    six    pitched  battles    and  above  thirty  combats,  with  an 

army  never  amounting  in  al)  to  60,000  men,  and  the  resources  only 

of  four  millions  of  people.    Vo  alliances  or  external  aid  of  any  kina 

had  added  to  their  strength ;  they  stood  alone  to  front  the  conquerors 

of  Napoleon.    The  losses  of  the  Russians  during  the  war,  brii;f  as  it 

was,  had  been  immense.    It  appeared  from  an  official  statemeot^ 

published  by  the  Russian  government  to  justifv  a  subsequent  levy  of 

four  in  ^we  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  that  in  this  short  war  thev 

had  lost  180,000  men, — an  astonibhipg  amount,  indicating  how  mncn 

sreater  the  losses  in  war  are  from  diseaite  and  fatigue  tnan  battle ; 

for  certainly  those  wbo  perished,  or  were  disabled  by  the  sword* 

were  not  a  third  of  the  number.     In  this  statement  the  losses  in  the 

siege  of  Warsaw  are  s^t  down  at  30,680  men.    The  result  is  equally 

honourable  to  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  Poles,  and  charac* 

teristic  of  the  perseverance  and  resources  of  the  Russians ;  for  never 

had  they  been  more  severely  tried,  or  the  scales  of  fortune  hung  more 

even  in  conflict  with  a  foreign  enemy. 
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If  the  developoment  of  tbe  resnurcps  of  Russia  daring  thb 
memorable  struggle,  and  the  vigour  and  ability  with  which  thej  were 
directed,  were  honourable  to  the  capacity  and  firmness  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  tbe  same  cannot  be  said  of  his  subsequent  eon- 
duct  to  the  vanquished,  which  was  characterised  by  all  ^e  stfm 
resentment  and  implacable  determination  which,  not  less  than  vrsoor 
and  capacity,  distinguished  that  remarkable  man.  The  noblert 
families  in  Warsaw  were  seized,  and  dragged  into  exile  in  Siberia; 
the  oath  forced  upon  the  soldiers  by  the  threat  of  death  and  the 
terror  of  the  knout ;  and  the  sons  of  the  patriotic  families,  torn  from 
their  mothers'  arms,  and  sent  off  to  distant  military  colonies  a 
common  soldiers,  where  numbers  of  them  perished  of  fkttgue  an^ 
misery.  Equally  characteristic  of  the  iron  will  of  the  Emperor  was 
his  conduct  during  the  period  when  the  cholera  made  fearful 
ravages  in  the  Russian  empire.  The  deaths  in  a  few  weeks  in  St 
Petersburg  amounted  to  four  thousand  ;  and  the  people,  ascribing 
St  as  usual  to  poison,  assembled  in  tumultuous  mobs,  invaded  the 
hospitals,  and  carried  off  the  sick  from  their  beds  to  their  own  hooves 
to  save  them,  as  they  conceived,  from  destruction.  No  sooner  did 
he  hear  of  these  disorders,  than  the  Emperor  repaired  to  the  spot, 
boldly  fronted  the  mutineers,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
*Down  on  your  knees,  and  ask  pardon  of  God  and  your  €?zarfor 
your  sins/  The  people  sunk  with  their  faces  on  the  ground,  and  the 
tumult  was  appeased. 

The  astonishing  stand  which  Poland,  with  less  than  a  fourth  of  iti 
ancient  territory  and  inhabitant^  made  without  external  aid  against 
the  whole  strength  of  Russia  in  this  memorable  year,  throws  a  clear 
and  precious  light  on  the  causes  of  its  previous  decline  and  long- 
continued  misfortunes.     It  had  received  from  the  hand  of  nature  ul 
the  frifis  which  are  required  to  make  a  nation  great  and  powerfal ; 
a  noble  and  fertile  soil,  ample  navigable  rivers,  spacious  barboQr5i 
a  bold  and  ardent  people,  passionately  attached  to  freedom.    On  tbe 
other  hand,  Russia  possessed  originally  far  fewer  natural  advantages. 
She  had,  before  Peter  the  Great,  no  seaport  towns,  her  territory 
was  less  fertile,  her  inhabitants,  till  they  were  swelled  by  foreign 
conquest,  less  numerous,  and  incomparably  less  brave  and  chivalroos. 
What  was  it  which  rendered  the  one  constantly  victorious  over  the 
other — which  rendered  Polish  history,  during  five  centuries,  nothing 
but  a  series  of  misfortunes,  casually  interrupted  by  glory — Muscovite, 
of  durable  victories  and  acquisitions,  never  stopped  by  passing  dis- 
aster  ?    The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  excess  of  the  very  spirit 
which  constituted  the  spring  of  Polish  vitality,  which  caused  them  at 
times  to  do  such  fi^eat  things,  at  others  to  commit  such  enormoas 
and  unpardonable  faults. 

The  spirit  which  animated  Poland  was  not  the  regulated  principle 
of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty,  which  has  rendered  England  and  America 
the  admiration  of  the  globe,  but  the  wild  excess  of  unbridled 
democracy.  Equality,  not  subordination,  was  their  passion :  their 
stormy  comitia,  their  IJberntn  Veto,  their  delegated  represen* 
tatives,  prove  it.  Their  idea  of  fr»Jedom  was  absence  from  all 
control,  and,  above  all,  liberation  from  all  tnzes.  This  is  the  first 
idea  of  liberty  all  over  the  world  ;  unhappily  the  Poles  never  got 
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bojoad  ^t.    Tbejr  clung  tp  it  to  Che  very  lost,  Amidsit  a)I  their 
luisfortunesj  till  tbu/  were  fairly  aw  alio  wed  up  and  partitioned  by 
their  former  vassals.     Russia,  on  the  other  hand*  came  in  process 
of  time  to  unite  the  lust  of  conquest  and  unity  of  feelipg,  which  in 
ererjr  a^e  have  characterised  Asia,  to  the  steady  policy,  scientific 
acquisiuonsy  so  far  jis  war  in  concerned,  and  far-seeing  wisdom,  of 
Europe.    Thus  A9ia  in  ita  strength  was  brought  up  against  Europe 
iu  its  weakness ;  thence  the  conquest  of  the  one  by  the  other.     And 
accordingly  the  first  and  only  occasion  when  the  balance  really  hung 
even  between  them^  wa3  when  the  resources  of  a  fragment  of  ancient 
Poland  bad  been  drawn  forth  by  foreign  government,  when  foreign 
power  had  compelled  lis  inhabitants  to  pay  taxes,  forced  them  to 
raise  a  regular  armyi  and  given  consistency  to  their  fiery  squadrons. 
As  deiJdocracy  had  been  the  ruin  of  ancient  Poland,  and  the  cause 
of  its  dismemberment,  so  Its  excesses  have  been  the  barrier,  which  in 
recent  times,  have  prevented  its  restoration.    Every  triumph  of  the 
republican  spirit  in  Western  Europe  has  heen  the  signal  for  an 
locrease'the  more  to  Russian  power,  a  chance  the  less  to  Polish 
independence.    Its  partition  in  1794  was  unresisted  by  the  Western 
powers,  because  France  and  England,  from  the  consequence  of  the 
Ilevolution  in  the  former  country,  instead  of  being  united  to  with- 
stand Eastern  aggression,  were  engaged  in  deadly  hostility  with  each 
other.     The  triumph  of  democracy  in  France,  and  the  organisation 
of  its  resources  in  appalling  strength  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  led 
to  no  other  result  but  the  lasting  acquisition  of  Finland  and  Poland 
b)^  the  Czar.    The  Revolution  of  France  in  1630  led  first  to  the 
entire  subjugation  of  Poland  by  Russia,  audits  incorporation  with 
the  dominions  of  the  conquering  power,  and  then  to  the  closing  of 
the  Euxioe  against  foreign  vessels  of  war  by  the  fatal  treaty  of 
1833,  which,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel^  converted  its  waters  into  a 
Rossian  lake ;  that  or  1648  brought  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
Muscovites  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  opened  throi^h  subdued 
Austria  a  path  for  the  legions  of  the  Czar  to  Constantinople.  I,t  would 
seem  as  if  Russiai  backed  by  the  ices  of  the  pole,  and  inaccessible 
from  its  vast  extent,  is  the  scourge  perpetually  neld  up  b^  Providence 
to  repress  the  excesses  of  vicious  civilisation,  and  restrain  men  in  free 
states  within  the  bonds  which  reason  and  the  lasting  interests  of  free- 
dom itself  require. 

These  facts  are  fraught  with  a  mighty  moral,  and  teach  a  lesson 
of  the  very  last  importance  to  the  permanent  interests  of  libertv  and 
civilisation.     This  is,  that  Russia  must  be  resisted  by  Europe,  if  the 
latter  would  preserve  its  religion,  its  civilisation,  its  independence  ; 
but  it  mast  be  resisted  by  Europe  in  its  strength,  not  Europe  in  its 
weakness.     The  nations  of  the  West  must  go  forth  to  combat  the 
hordes  of  the  £ast|  but  they,  must,  go. forth  in  theur  establbhed 
ranksa  under  their  traditional  leaders,  and  in  their  united  strength, 
not  with  half  their  forces  turned  over,  from  the  dread  of  revolutions, 
to  the  enemy.     Democracy  baa  tried  its  utmost  strength  against 
despotism,  and  failed  in  the  struggle :  no  future  age  with  that  arm 
can  hope  to  achieve  what  the  genius  of  Napoleon  and  the  fervour  of 
183u  and  1648  failed  to  effect.     But  this  failure  does  not  prove  that 
Europe  is  unable  to   contend    with  Russia,   that    freeaom  must 
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stuHiufnb  to  ddspotibm ;  it  proves  only  that  d&yidM  Burope  cafinol 
stand  against  united  BtuBsiv^  half  the  strength  of  liberty  against  the 
whole  forces  of  despotism.  Freedom  has  need  of  all  its  forces  to 
resist  the  attack  of  fanatical  zeaU  and  the  luiit  of  conquest  led  by 
reffulated  despotism  aided  by  military  skill.  Had  England  been 
united  to  France  in  1812,  llusaia  would  have  been  rej^lled  to  its 
deserts  by  the  legions  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington:  had  the  triumph 
of  the  Barricades  and  the  Reform  transports  not  paralysed  Britain 
and  Qermany  in  18SU  the  independence  of  FoTana  would  have  beea 
re-established  by  the  arms  of  Skrzynacki.  The  strength  of  the  East 
lies  in  its  indissolnble  union  under  a  sickle  head  >  the  woalaess  of 
the  West,  in  its  ceaseless  divisions  under  many. 

In  the  Terr  front  rank  of  the  great  league  of  the  Western  powers, 
which  can  alone  preserve  Europe  ft'om  Kusaian  subjugationi  must 
be  placed*  th«  Rssxobatidn  or  Poland^  Such  a  measure  woold 
not  be  revolutionary  ;  it  would  be  conservative^.  Beatoration  is  a 
work  of  justice,  of  which  uo  gOT«rnmenty  how  strong  8oever»  need  be 
ashamed :  the  principle  of  Revolutioik  is  spoliation^  not  restitutieiu 
To  restore  Poland  is  not  to  introduce  new  waySr  but  to  return  to 
the  old  ones.  In  the  courage  and  heroism  of  the  Sarmatian  race  is 
to  be  found  the  real  and  the  only  effective  barrier  againel  the 
encroachments  of  the  Muscovite:  iu  their  indelible  feelii^  of 
nationality,  the  provtsiou  made  by  Providence  for  its  resorrec- 
tioo,  like  the  rhceoix  firom  its  ashes.  Sueh  a  barrier  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Turkey.  England  and  France  may  light  t^ir  owa 
battle  in  the  Crimea  or  on  the  Danube,  but  they  will  not  find  their 
real  allies  in  the  Ottomans.  The  Cross  must  defend  itself;  it  is  not 
to  be  deftnded  bv  the  Orescent.  Europe  committed  a  great  mn  ia 
permitting  the  barrier  of  Poland  to  be  swept  away ;  it  can  be 
expmted  only  by  aiding  in  its  restoration.  The  extension  of  Austria 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  the  acquisition  bv  it  of  Moldavia 
and  W^lacfaia,  under  the  burden  of  the  stipulated  payment  to  the 
Porte,  is  the  obvious  mode,  without  doin^  injustice  to  any  one,  of 
winning  its  consent  to  the  cession  of  Gallicia.  If  Prussia  casts  in  its 
lot  with  the  Muscovites,  it  cannot  complain  {fit  undergoes  the  fkte 
which  it  itself  imposed  on  Saxony  ^hen  its  sovereign  adhered  to 
Napoleon  in  1814.  But  to  cement  the  league  which  is  to  aehieve 
this  mighty  deliverance,  the  cause  of  independence  must  be  severed 
from  that  of  democracy  ;  Poland  must  be  restored  by  an  effort  of 
united  Europe,  not  by  arming  one  section  of  it  against  the  other. 
Its  partition  was  the  sin  of  toe  sovereigns  alone,  and  restitutio! 
nmst  be  made  or  retribution  endured  by  the  sovereigmy  not  the 
peopl&'* 

We  remember  to  have  noticed  sentiments  almost  identical 
vith  ttiese  in  a  well  known  quarterly  journal,  the  representa- 
tive of  opinions  differing  in  many  respects,  almost  in  all,  from 
tliose  whicli  Sir  Archibald  Alison  commonly  puts  forward ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  this  unity,  not  only  of  feel- 
ing but  of  judgment,  in  historians  and  publicists  who  have 


little  else  m  eoibiiioif.  In  an  article  upon  M^  M^rimde^a  Kfe 
of  Demetrins  the  Impostor,  in  No.  LXX  {Jan.  18&4)  of  the 
Dubfin  Review,  we  find  the  fbllowing  passage  :— 

<*  It  u  quite  with  *  touch  of  eotbmiasm  M.  Merimee  records  the 
services  rendered  to  BugAiAbj  Iheptttrietitlmtcher,  Minin,  to  whose 
htfangnes  Knseia  h  mainly  indebted  for  her  independence  and  her 
prsflBBt  raee<  of  JSmperarSy  and  the  SradltioiiB  of  whose  trade  it  will 
not  be  denied  have  been  faitbftiUy  pireterved  bj  the  Ronaaoffii. 
Not  being  BnaBlans  oureelvear  and  not  nretending  to  any  thing  Uke 
pure  eoemopolitanism,  we  canmot  say  we  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  any 
event  or  any  series  of  events  whish  led,  however  remotely,  to  the 
fall  of  Poland.  It  was  on  the  ^ontvary  with  a  feel mg  vf  irrepressible 
neiancholy  we  read  the  last  of  h€pr  suecesees,  and  our  heart  was 
touched  anew  as  we  reverted  to  the  fate  of  that  glorioua  land  so.dear 
to  memory  and  so  sacred  to  sorrow.  We  grieved  to  think  that  her 
pure  cause  should  be  under  the  detestable  protection  of  Democracy  ^ 
to- see  the  palm  of  her  confession  brokeii  and  repudiated,  and  the 
marpla  of  ber  martyrtmn  dabbled  in  the  base  blood  that  vai»  upon  tbe 
tMurrieadea  of  ^48.  We  know  it  was  the  Nemesis  of  Polaad  ikmA 
plied  her  aoeurge  by  the  hands  of  Bern  and  Dembinskif  but  we  could 
wish  to  see  ber  more  noblv  aveneed  and  on  a  lawful  field*  In  the 
war  which  Bnssia  has  so  jetermmedly  drawn  upon  herself,  does  no 
statesman  look  to  the  reconstiiution  of  Poland  as  an  issue  ?  Does  bo 
mooarehist  thmk  of  detaefaing- from  revolution  her  most  fiirmidable 
ally  ?  Does  no  liberal  think  opposing^  a  bulwark  to  the  encroacb. 
nenta  of  despotism  ?  Does  Napoleon  ill*  mean  to  lepeat  the  crime 
and  blunder  of  Napoleon  I.  in  trifling  with  the  liberties  of  Poland? 
Ddes  it  ever  occur  to  Austria  and  Prussia  that  if  tbeir  right. eye 
scaadaliae  tbem,  it  were  well  to  phiok  ix  out  j  and  that  it  is  better  to 
ooBtinue'in  life  without  Oallkia  or  Posen^  than  to  go  down  with 
Gallicia  and  Poeen  into  that  terrestrial  empire  of  darJmesSy  which 
is  ruled  by  tbe  *  terrestrial  deity*  of  the  Buiaiaos.'' 

It  13  hardly  neoeaaary  to  aay,  that  these  are  our  sentimeaU 
alao ;  imd  that  we  adhere  with  a  settled  and  iaaonoveable  con«- 
vietion  to  the  belief^  that  Poland  must  be  built  up  again,  and 
entrenched  upon  tbe  confines  of  civilisation.  The  ontposts 
of  Eoropean  freedom  and  greatness  should  be  again  committed 
to  the  aacied  band  thali  held  them  and  advanced  them  so 
pvondly  befbre.  The  nation  that,  undep  the  disadvantages  of  a 
constttation  and  government  the  most  absurd,  perhaps,  ever 
imposed  upon  a  oammunity  civilised  or  savage,  beat  dciwn 
the  power  of  Turkey,  when  Turkey  ipas  powerful,  and  rplfed 
back  the  torrent  of  triumphant  barbarism  from  tbe  gates  of 
Vienna,  from  the  gates  of  £urQpe ;  aurely  such  a  people,  under 
a  strong  and  well  knit  monarcbyj  would  stand  upon  the  fron- 
tier land  of  European  aoioiety,  audi  like  tlie  angel  at  the  gate 
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of  Paradise^  warn  off  with  her  ^wonl  of  fire  the  barbarians  vho 
Iiave  forfeited  their  right  of  dtizensbip.  Trammelled,  as  we  have 
said,  by  a  constitution  that  no  mere  reform  coald  mend,  piejed 
upon  by  parricidal  factions,  often  represented  in  the  field  bj 
a  few  thousand  lances,  when  she  might  have  disposed  of  as 
many  myriads,  yet  even  thus  she  propagated  her  boandanes 
year  after  year,  absorbed  vast  provinces,  annihilated  armies 
sixteen  times  the  strength   of  her  own,   gave  laws  in  the 
Kremlin,  and  nearly  half  a  century  after  heaven  and  the  con- 
stitution had  wrought  her  downfall,  maintained  with  the  re- 
sources of  four  millions  of  Poles  the  stxug^e  we  have  seeOi 
against  the  master  of  forty  millions  of  Russians.     It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  these  circumstances  should  not  have  forced 
themselves  more  peremptorily,  not  upon  the  statesmen  but 
upon  the  people  of  these  countries.    We  do  not  think  there 
is  virtue,  genius  or  courage  in  our  government  to  face  sneh  a 
solution  of  the  question,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  any  pres- 
sure of  events  outside  our  own  four  seas  will  put  that  dish  of 
skimmed  milk  into  motion.    The  treaty  that  may  be  supposed 
to  follow  our  successes,  and  put  a  restraint  upon  BussianeB- 
croachment,  will  be  our  own  handiwork,  the  contrivance  of  man, 
whereas  Poland  is  conspicuously  marked  by  the  finger  of  God 
to  be  the  rampart  of  liberty  and  Christianity.    That  rampart 
is  prostrate  but  not  demolished,  and  it  rests  with  us  to  build 
it  up  "  e  vivis  et  electis  lapidibus.'*   While  Poland  yet  existed, 
it  was  part  of  the  constitutions  of  Polish  chivalry  tliat,  daring 
the  chaunting  of  the  gospel  at  the  altar,  the  knightly  wor- 
shipper should  stand  with  his  sword  half  drawn,  an  attitude 
sublimely  indicative  of  his  place  and  functions  in  the  economy 
of  European  society.     When  Europe  comes  to  feel  the  value 
of  Poland,  and  realize  the  truth  that  society  is  a  commoa- 
wealth  of  nations,  in  which  every  individual  people  has  its 
allotted  part,  not  to  be  usurped  by  any  other  without  demoge- 
ment  of  her  entire  polity — when  she  comes  to  understand 
further,  tliat  the  place  so  long  held   by  Poland,  and  nav 
so  long    vacant,    is    necessary    to  the    general    aecaiitj, 
and  can  be  filled  by  Poland  alone — when  the  people  of  this 
empire  will  be  careful  to  separate  the  cause  of  Poland  from  that 
of  other  nationalities  whose  claims,  supposing  them  to  have 
any,  cannot  be  urged  with  profit  to  them,  or  without  diaasttr 
to  the  cause  of  Poland — ^when  all  this  comes  to  pass,  there 
will  be  some  hope  of  the  only  issue  to  the  present  contest 
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worth  the  struggle.  Tlie  fiction  of  the  preservntion  of  Turkey 
has  drifted  and  cleared  away  with  the  smoke  of  the  first  shot. 
It  is  for  Europe,  for  ourselves,  ve  stand ;  and  even  upon  no 
higher,  no  more  dis^nified  principle,  the  restoration  of  Poland 
ought  to  be  the  rallying  word  upon  every  hustings.  Oii  no 
pretence  of  embarrassing  the  course  of  negotiations,  of  de- 
taching Austria  from  the  allies,  or  of  provoking  the  hostility  of 
Prussia,  should  evasion  of  this  question  be  permitted.  Wc, 
tor  our  part,  have  never  triumphed  in  the  weakness  or  humi- 
liation of  Austria ;  we  hove  no  sympathy  with  her  rebels  or 
her  delamers;  the  dearest  action  of  Irishmen  has  been  spent  iu 
her  service;  we  are  bound  to  her  for  a  generous  and  opeh- 
heorted  hospitality  in  evil  times ;  and  we  would  not  willingly  de- 
prive her  of  a  foot  of  territory  or  a  scruple  of  influence.  We 
have  no  particular  grudge  against  Prussia,  if  we  take  anything 
from  her  it  must  be  at  a  valuation.  Let  Austria  have  the 
Danabian  provinces  and  something  more;  mediatize  half  a 
doeen  of  Gtennan  princes  and  throw  their  dukedoms  to 
Prussia,  but  let  Poland  be  revived  at  any  cost.  Gratify 
the  pride^  make  safe  the  interests  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
as  events  may  permit;  the  means  will  not  be  wanting 
if  thd  determination  be  adopted  and  adhered  to.  Austria  and 
Prussia  will  be  more  immediate  gainers ;  Austria,  no  doubt, 
is  aware  of  this,  bat  her  position  is  lamentaUk  peculiar.  She 
owes  it  to  Bussia  that  she  exists.  When  all  Europe,  and  Eng- 
land more  particularly,  stood  by  and  flouted  her  in  the  death 
struggle  with  democracy  upon  all  her  frontiers,  Eussia  inter- 
posed and  saved  her.  And  has  Russia  no  claim  upon  her  grati- 
tude?  Alas,  Pc^and  was  her  first  deliverer,  and  gratitude 
never  interposed  to  forbid  the  partition,  though  the  par- 
tition was  simply  a  crime,  while  the  reduction  of  Eussian 
power  is  a  necessity.  After  a  little  decent  reluctance,  and  a 
little  ceremonious  pressure  from  without,  Austria,  we  may  be 
assured,  will  conoe  to  terms.  Prussia,  too,  it  is  likely,  will 
come  to  understand  her  own  interests,  and  may  be  brought 
to  surrender  Posen  for  a  proper  equivalent ;  but  she  is  under 
the  fascination  still,  and  will  require  more  peremptory  deal- 
ing»  In  a  word,  Europe  can  have  no  faith  in  moral  obliga- 
tions, she  must  have  her  ^'  material  guarantee''  or  nothing. 
Eiman  and  European  interests  can  have  nothing  in  common ; 
their  enmity  is  instinctive,  their  antipatliy  invincible,  their 
union  impossible,  their  very  co-existence  scarce  conceivable — 
45 
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Statesmen  are  not  even  yet  disabused  of  the  idea  tbat 
Kussiaii  and  European  destinies,  like  the  lines  of  the  parabola, 
can  approach*  for  ever  without  ever  coming  into  contact.  Men 
seem  to  think  that  some  squinting  treaty  looking  everj  way 
and  no  way,  or  blinking  the  only  interest  it  would  appear  to 
stare  upon,  is  the  necessity  of  the  time — Diplomatists,  if  it  be 
left  to  them,  will  continue  to  substitute  darkness  for  safety, 
ambiguity  of  clauses  for  opposition  of  forces,  paper  for  iron, 
and  back-doors  for  ramparts  in  front — Poland  is  the  only 
rampart  that  will  stand ;  and  unless  we  raise  it  op, 
ministers  may  outwit  each  other  upon  details  and  win  their 
little  victories  with  their  customary  little  arts;  but  the  solid 
victory  will  remain  with  Bussia — nay  we  can  suppose  her  to 
play  the  part  of  the  penitent  and  vanquished,  and  consent  hke 
Sampson  to  be  bound  with  bonds  of  her  own  choosing,  that  she 
can  snap  without  an  effort ;  but  we,  who  know  the  secret  of  her 
strength,  how  long  are  we  to  trifle  with  our  opportunity  ? — Let 
us  lay  it  to  heart  that  Bussia  is  beyond  her  own  control,  and 
that  nothing  short  of  a  physical  obstacle  can  arrest  her  progress. 
A  great  and  fanatical  i)eople  set  in  motion  by  the  superstition 
of  a  destiny,  is  no  more  master  of  its  own  will  than  an  avalanche 
detached  from  the  mountain ;  and  you  might  as  well  attempt 
to  arrest  the  one  by  artificial  obstructions  as  the  other.  It  is 
only  the  opposite  mountain,  the  ffa^»ra/ barrier  in  a  word,  that 
can  offer  an  effectual  resistance — ^Poland,  we  say  once  again, 
is  that  barrier,  and  can  expect  to  have  no  other — Poland 
belongs  to  the  West  by  religion,  civilization,  tradition,  manners, 
feelings,  instincts,  antipathies ;  and  while  Bussia  holds  a  single 
fort  in  the  West,  Europe  is  threatened  and  defied — Goldsmith, 
a  mere  poet,  an  unfortunate  scholar,  a  philanthropic  vagabond, 
who  never  learned  diplomacy,  andi  had  as  little  acquaintance  with 
red  tape  as  with  the  red  ribbon  ;  a  few  years  before  the  first 
partition  of  Poland,  felt  and  described  the  danger  of  Russian 
preponderance  in  the  West  more  forcibly  than  any  one  of  us  all 
appears  to  understand  it  now.  "  A  fort  in  the  power  of  this 
people,''  he  says,  '^  would  be  like  the  possession  of  a  flood-gate; 
and  when  ambition,  interest,  or  necessity  prompted,  they  might 
then  be  able  to  deluge  the  world  with  a  barbarous  inundation.** 
When  Goldsmith  wrote,  the  possession  of  a  single  fort  by 
Bussia  in  Western  Europe  was  almost  an  improbable  event- 
We  now  find  her  conterminous  with  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Turkey ;  overawing  the  first,  fascinating  the  second,  and  on 
the  point  of  swallowing  the  third. 
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We  have  no  occasion  to  enumerate  the  successive  encrcich- 
nients  of  Bussia,  or  mark  them  by  degrees  of  latitude — The 
newspapers  have  done  that  sufficiently  for  auy  good  purpose — 
if  there  be  any  possibility  of  getting  into  the  right  track,  we  have 
every  fact  and  every  argument  as  broadly  before  us  as  human 
wit  or  divine  Providence  can  shape  tliem,  —If  we  require  time  for 
deliberation  at  this  stage  of  the  question^  enlightenment  may 
come  of  it,  one  day  or  another,  but  meanwhile  the  world  will 
go  round  and  events  will  revolve  without  waiting  for  us. — AVe 
know  all  that  we  can  hope  to  know,  and  unless  we  have  to  act  up- 
on the  evidence  before  us  we  cannot  expect  to  act  at  all — Are  wc 
to  shat  our  eyes  upon  the  sun  and  refuse  his  service,  under 
promise  of  a  ray  that  started  from  some  yet  undiscovered  star 
in  the  morning  of  the  creation,  and  will  reach  us  in  its  own 
good  time,  as  it  does  not  loiter  on  the  way. — Public  opinion  as 
yet  has  never  taken  the  direction  of  Poland — We  yawn  horridly 
over  an  occasional  provincial  meeting  of  more  than  average  stu- 
pidity professedly  in  favor  of  Poland,  but  where  that  unhappy 
country,  as  unfortunate  in  her  sympathizers  as  in  her  tyrants,  is 
swampedinthe  perilousstuff  thrown  off  about  Italy  audliungary* 
The  favours  of  England  to  distressed  nationalities,  have  been  as 
indiscriminate,  as  fallacious  and  as  ruinous  as  a  prostitute's.  '^  A 
teeming  mistress  but  a  barren  wife,*'  she  plighted  her  troth 
to  liberty,  and  intrigued  with  revolution:  she  sinucd  with 
conspiracy  and  brought  forth  disaster. — A  different  course  is 
open  to  her  now — an  opportunity  of  retrieval  and  reparation 
such  as  occurs  but  once  in  a  history,  has  arisen,  and  is  passing. 
The  greatness  of  England,  the  greatness  of  Prance ;  liberty, 
civilization,  progress,  peace  and  safety  for  Europe,  are  con- 
cerned in  her  decision ;  but  she  deceives  herself,  she  deceives 
the  expectation  of  the  world,  she  is  false  to  her  glory,  false  to 
her  repose  and  false  to  her  conscience,  if  she  abandon  Poland — 
The  Bestoration  of  Poland  is  still  possible — how  long  will  it 
continue  so  P  In  human  affairs  there  can  be  eventually  but 
one  moment^s  interval  between,  ^i/;i^  mongh,  and  too  late — Even 
now  that  moment  would  seem  .to  be  present ;  it  solicits,  but  it 
cannot  tarry.  "  O  Jerusalem,  would  that  thou  hadst  known 
and  that  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  that  are  for  thy  peace/' 
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SYSTEMS. 

1.  The  Twenty-fini  Report  of  the  Oommmioners  ofHaiumtd 
Hducation  in  Ireland,  (for  the  year  1854^.  Dublin :  Thorn. 
1855. 

2.  Fifteenth  "Report  of  the  Church  Education  Society f or  Irelawi, 
Being  far  the  year  \bh^^     Dublin;   1855. 

Dull  and  thoughtless  indeed  must  they  be  who  can  pass  bv 
the  noble  edifices  raised  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  our 
Metropolis  without  being  moved  witli  feelings  oi  pride  and 
gratification.  Those  buildings  stand  as  so  many  testimonies 
of  the  good  and  noble-minded  men  who  have  struggled  in  the 
grand  and  glorious  cause  of  Popular  Education,  and  to  whom 
the  Irish  poor  are,  and  ever  will  be  indebted. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland 
some  twenty  years  ago,  can  only  appreciate  the  effects  that  the 
National  System  of  Education  has  wrought  upon  the  Country 
which  then  was  steeped  in  ignorance,  an  ignorance  which  a 
grand  system  of  education.  Tike  the  National,  alone  could 
remove.  In  this  great  national  system  and  as  part  of  it,  plana 
were  devised  and  first  adopted  for  securing  in  a  peculiar  way 
native  talent,  for  the  work  of  instruction  and  for  training  it 
where  found  in  sucli  a  fashion  as  to  make  its  re-production  in 
teachers  a  second  time  most  effectual — in  this  as  in  the  great 
question  of  Keligion,  the  Commissioners  have  set  examples  of 
ability  and  forethought  to  all  who  are,  and  may  be  engaged 
in  a  kindred  cause. — Strenuously  have  they  carried  out  the 
wise  and  judicious  principles  upon  which  the  system  has  been 
founded,  namely,  absence  of  all  eontpuMon,  and  avoidance  of 
all  restriction,  as  far  as  the  religious  feelings  of  the  commonitj 
are  concerned.  The  failure  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  was 
to  them  a  great  lesson,  and  the  present  generation  feels  the 
practical  effects  of  that  lessoTi.  The  unwise  policy  of  the  sop- 
porlers  of  the  Kildare  Place  system,  who  foolishly  tbou^t 
that  the  Irish  people  would  suffer  their  children  to  be  instructed 
by  a  system  of  Education  which  aimed  at  the  subversion  of 
their  peculiar  religious  convictions,  was  its  rum.  The  Roman 
Catholic  part  of  the  community  saw  that  it  was  a  '*  roockeiy, 
a  delusion,  and  a  snare,"  that  when  their  children  "asked 
for  bread,  they  were  offered  a  stone,"  and  the  slow  conviction 
was  at  last  forced  on  the  Kildare  Place  Society  itself,  that 
their  efforts  were  a  vain  and  useless  labor,  and  yet,  thoogb 
short  the  time  was,  that  it  was  in  operation,  it  produced  some 
efl'ects  fraught  with  evil  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  to  the 
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Slate  at  large,  for  it  was  tlie  cause  of  spreading  over  the  laud 
mischievous  disunion  and  religious  animosity. 

They  tried  to  force  on  the  poor  what  they  dare  not  attempt  on 
the  rich,  and  failing  in  this, they  formed  themselves  into  a  body 
"of  a  vindictive  few^^*  and  continued  to  declaim  against  a 
system  based  upon  principles  of  liberality  and  religious  freedom. 

If  the  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruit,  what  greater  testi- 
mony of  the  fairness  and  superiority  of  the  National  System  can 
be  desired  than  the  following  :. — 

"  It  was  stilted,  on  the  sworn  testimony  of  several  witnesses  ex- 
amined before  the  committee,  that  in  five  thoasand  schools,  attended 
by  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  children,  in  charge  of  about  six 
thousand  teachers  of  various  religious  denominations,  not  a  single 
case  of  proseiytism  had  ever  bt>en  established  on  satisfactory  evi- 
dence.  •  •  •  The  proselytising  spirit  by  which  so  many  religious 
persons  of  different  creeds  are  actuated  in  their  efforts  to  disseminate 
the  blessings  of  instruction  among  the  children  of  the  Irish  poor, 
renders  this  crowning  triumph  of  the  national  system  the  more  ex- 
traordinary. It  may  be  fairly  asked,  has  not  its  success  been  unex- 
ampled ?  has  not  it  attained  the  first  and  most  important  object  of 
the  eminent  statesman  by  whom  it  was  founded  ?  has  it  not  realized 
the  anticipations  of  the  most  honored  and  distinguished  men  of  the 
present  atre,  of  all  parties,  who  have  given  it  their  support  ?  has  it 
not  gained  the  confidence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  ?"* 

That  it  has  succeeded  in  effecting  all  here  stated,  its  most 
strenuous  opponents  must  admit,  and  that  it  has  been 
productive  of  feelings  of  affection  among  the  rising  generation 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  country,  there  are  none  who  can  in 
honor  or  justice  deny.  The  Rules  issued  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  guidance  of  teachers  of  National  Schools,  are  such  as 
cannot  foil  if  properly  carried  out  to  have  a  most  salutary  and 
lasting  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  children  committed  to 
their  care.  By  the  observance  of  those  rules,  besides  attending 
to  the  mere  literary  instruction  of  his  pupils,  the  teacher 
inculcates  the  principles  of  Morality,  Honesty,  and  Truth,  and 
teaches  them  to  obey  and  respect  their  parents,  and  all  those 
placed  iu  auihorit^  over  them.  Their  duties  as  Christians  to 
each  other,  are  read  out  to  them  by  the  teacher  from  the 
General  Lesson,  without  interfering  for  a  moment  with  tlie 
tenets  of  any  religious  persuasion. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  those  who  have  at  heart  the  amelio- 

*  We  hare  taken  the  above  extract  from  a  review  and  compendium 
of  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  a  select  committer  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  1854. 
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ration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  that  the  most 
effectual  step  to  its  attainment  has  been  tlie  iiitroduction  of 
the  National  System.  The  success  of  the  system  is  unparalleled, 
the  good  it  has  effected  illimitable,  it  is  admired  and  lauded  hy 
England's  greatest  statesmen,  and  appreciated  by  every  true 
patriot  of  our  own  country.  Protestants,  Catholics,  and 
Presbyterians,  forget  all  religious  differences  in  supporting 
the  system,  and  justly  prize  it  for  its  effects  on  their  common 
country,  and  the  most  illustrious  and  noble  peers  of  the  realm 
have  raised  tn?.ir  voices  in  its  behalf,  seeing  that  it  has  done 
more  to  cicatrise  the  wounds  inflicted  by  party  and  sectarian 
animosity,  than  any  measure  ever  adopted  by  the  British 
legislature,  and  whatever  may  be  the  objects  contemplated  by 
its  oj)ponents,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  illiberal  and  calculated 
to  revive  the  religious  hatred  that  existed  between  creed  and 
creed,  before  the  blessings  of  untied  education  were  diffused 
amongst  the  Irish  poor.  Every  body  who  has  paid  a 
seiious  attention  to  the  working  of  the  system,  must  be  aware 
of  its  steady  progress,  in  promoting  harmony  and  goodwill 
amongst  the  rising  generation.  In  the  National  Schools,  but 
especially  in  those  immediately  under  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves, religious  discord  is  never  heard,  and  if  united  education 
has  met  some  little  opposition  from  a  few,  and  so  been  retarded 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  who  can  deny  that  it  has  auc- 
ceeded,  aye  triumphed  in  theModelSchools  throughoutlreland  ? 
Who  has  ever  visited  the  Commissioners'  School  in  Marlborough 
Street^  and  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  system  in  its  real 
working,  that  has  not  come  out  satisfied  that  it  is  the  one 
most  suited  to  the  country,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  supjwrt 
of  all  good  and  impartial  men.  That  the  sytem  is  appreciated 
in  the  sister-country,  the  following  extract  from  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  (then  Lord  Stanley)  to  the 
members  of  a  Mechanics'  Institution  in  England,  will  clearly 
show  : — 

"  A  rule  should  be  adopted  in  all  schools,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  already  adopted  in  Ireland^  namely,  that  religious 
instructions,  though  given,  should  be  optional,  not  compulsory, 
and  that  every  school  receiving  aid  from  the  public  foods, 
whether  National  or  local,  should  be  bound  to  admit  to  its 
secular  teaching,  every  child  of  whatever  denominatioD, — that 
child  not  being  compelled  to  attend  the  religious  teacher.^' 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  examinations 
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lielJ  on  the  25th  July  last  in  the  four  departments  of  the 
central  instiiution  in  Marlborough-street,  when  our  present 
Viceroy  attended,  and  we  shall  here  submit  to  our  readers  a 
few  notes  of  our  visit. 

His  Excellency  first  entered  the  Infant  Department,  accom- 
panied by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  educationists  of  the 
age,  of  various  religious  denominations,  and  heard  with  the 
greatest  delight  the  examination  of  some  hundred  of  those 
little  ones,  who  even  in  the  years  of  infancy  receive  the  blessings 
of  au  education  adapted  to  their  capacity.  The  cheerful  and 
happy  countenances  of  those  young  creatures  most  forcibly 
indicated  the  parent-like  affection  and  care  with  which  they 
are  treated  by  the  lady  and  gentleman  presiding  over  this 
school.  Both  are  what  teachers  ought  to  be ;  in  them  are 
combined  every  quality  that  could  be  desired  in  a  thorough 
teacher  and  a  prudent  and  affectionate  parent.  The  enquiries 
of  these  young  creatures,  no  matter  how  frequent,  are 
attended  to ;  the  inquisitiveness  and  curiosity  of  the  infant 
mind  are  not  looked  upon  as  troublesome  and  profitless,  the 
greatest  and  almost  incredible  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the 
enlargement  of  their  little  sphere  of  knowledge.  The  infant 
asks  a  question,  and  that  question  is  answered  in  words  of 
kindness  and  love  which  tell  on  their  httle  hearts.  The  infant 
is  sure  to  ask  again,  for  it  has  not  been  discouraged  by  a 
sullen  look  or  sharp  reply  from  the  teacher.  Thus  it  is  that 
this  department  stands  unrivalled  by  any  other  of  a  similar 
character  in  Great  Britain.  In  Europe,  perhaps,  there  is  not 
an  infant  school  more  admirably  conducted  ;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  teachers  to  this  important  branch  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  another  proof  of  that  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
Commissioners  that  have  ever  characterised  them  in  the 
selection  of  their  officers. 

A  most  eminent  writer  and  thorough  educationist,  in  his 
notes  of  a  visit  to  this  school,  writes — 

**  I  vish  that  I  could  indoce  the  citizens  of  Dublin  to  vi^it  this 
most  interesting  establishment.  There  can  be  no  more  delightful 
spectacle  than  the  faces  of  happy  infancy :  in  the  Intel  igent  e^-e, 
modest  demeanour,  and  orderly  conduct  of  these  infants,  may  be 
read  the  promise  of  a  brighter  future  for  Ireland.  Habituated  as 
I  have  been  to  school  inspection,  I  never  have  seen  anything  like 
the  same  intelligence  of  eye,  manifested  in  anv  school  as  in  the 
infants*  school,  Marlborough -street ;  and  I  would  almost  undertake, 
from  this  evidence  alone,  to  point  out  the  children  in  the  upper 
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school  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  previous  traioiog  in  iht 
infant  school." 

Would  that  the  poor  of  Dublin  were  to  form  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  value  of  this  establishment^  and  send  their 
infants  to  this  second  home  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is 
far  preferable  in  many  instances  to  their  own  homes,  which 
in  too  Uiaiiy  cases  are  situated  in  confined  and  ill-veutilated 
back  lanes  of  the  city,  where  the  growth  of  infancy  is  dwarfed, 
and  the  little  minds  contaminated  by  the  contagion  (^  the  bad 
exaini)le  too  freqnently  sliown  them  by  those  around. 

The  WilJerspin  svslcin,  which  is  considered  by  educationists 
to  be  the  best  that  has  been  devised,  is  fully  and  effectually 
carried  out  in  this  school.  By  this  system  all  free  play  is 
given  for  the  develo|)emrnt  of  the  young  mind,  and  its  effects 
upon  those  youn^  creatures  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  the  mosfc 
casual  visitor.  During  our  visit  in  this  and  the  other  depart- 
ments, we  could  not  but  observe  from  the  appearance  of  the  pu- 
])ils  that  the  seventh  practical  rule  of  the  Commisaioners,  wluch 
relates  to  the  cleanliness,  &c.  of  the  pupils,  was  strictly  attended 
to.     We  give  a  copy  of  the  rule  from  the  Report  before  us. 

"To  promote,  both  by  precept  and  example.  Cleanliness, 
Neatness,  and  Decency*  To  efl'ect  this  the  Teachers  should 
set  an  example  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  their  ovn 
])ersons,and  in  the  state  and  general  appearance  of  their  schools. 
They  bhould  also  satisfy  themselves,  by  personal  inspection 
evexy  morning,  that  the  children  have  had  their  hands  and 
faces  washed,  their  hair  combed,  and  clothes  cleaned,  and, 
when  necessary,  mended.  The  school  apartments  too  should 
be  swept  and  dusted  every  evening,  and  be  whitewaslied  at 
least  once  a  year.*' 

We  had  every  reason  to  feel  pleased  with  our  visit  to  the 
Infant  School,  and  we  could  not  but  feel  satisfied  that  the 
children  there  assembled  were  receiving  an  education  in 
every  way  calculated  to  promote  their  happiness  and  well 
being  in  after-life.  The  master  of  the  school  is  the  author  of  an 
excelieni  work  on  Infant  Education,  entitled  ''Young's  Infant 
School  Teachei^'sManual,^'  from  which  we  give  the  following:— 

'<  We  learn  to  know  things  through  our  senses ;  this  is  calUd  /w- 
eeiving.  When  wo  once  know  anything  we  ean  think  of  it  again i 
this  is  called  tewemberwg.  How  do  we  know  the  diffcHTt^nce  b«)tiraea 
one  object  and  another  ?  By  comparing  them.  Can  you  tell  me 
which  is  the  taller  of  these  two  dbimren*  the  hoy  or  the  girl  ?    Tka 
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boj.  Which  is  the  elder  ?  The  boy.  How  do  you  know  ?  Be- 
cause he  is  so  much  bigger.  Tes  ;  you  have  observed  that  children 
increase  in  size  as  they  get  older,  and  so  yonyta/^^J  of  their  ages 
by  their  difference  of  size.  In  this  way  we  can  judc^e  of  the  differ- 
ences of  all  things,  and  by  reasoning  on  their  qualities  we  learn  to 
know  their  uses.  We  can  judge  of  actiaus  as  well  as  of  things. 
We  all  know  that  to  get  our  food  and  clothes,  some  one  must  work. 
Little  children  cannot  work,  but  their  parents  labor  for  them.  Now, 
when  we  see  people  who  are  idle  all  day  we  say  that  they  do  wrong, 
and  that  they  will  soon  come  to  want.  Why  do  we  say  this?  Be- 
cause we  know  that  much  labor  is  needed  to  prepare  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  our  use  ;  and  if  men  are  idle,  others  will  not  give  them  what 
tbey  want.  It  is  by  our  minds,  then,  that  we  are  able  to  tell  right 
from  wrong,  and  God  requires  us  to  think  on  what  we  do,  and  to 
obey  his  laws.  Does  he  require  the  animals  to  reason  on  what  they 
do  ?    No  ;  for  he  has  not  given  them  speech  and  reason  like  man. 

Let  ns  think  of  another  power  in  our  minds.  We  said  that  by 
means  of  our  senses  we  can  perceive  whatever  is  around  us;  but  we 
can  sometimes  think  of  things  we  never  saw  ;  this  is  called  imagining. 
Let  us  try  to  imagine  a  palm  tree.  I  show  you  this  picture  to  help 
yon  to  imagine  it.  Now  you  must  think  of  a  tall,  straight  tree, 
growing  upright,  with  no  branches  at  the  sides,  and  only  one  great 
bunch  oi  leaves  at  the  top.  Now,  look  again  at  the  picture  ;  fancy 
the  stem  as  tall  as  an  elm  tree  ;  the  leaves  at  the  top  each  as  long  as 
this  room  is  wide,  and  a  great  bunch  of  fruit  in  the  middle  of  the 
leaves.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  palm  tree,  now  ?  How  did  you 
get  it  ?  Yes  ;  from  the  picture,  and  by  what  you  know  of  other 
trees  and  by  my  description. 

Let  us  now  see  how  many  mental  powers  we  have  found  out.  We 
can  perceive  ;  we  use  signs  or  language  ;  remember,  compare,  judge, 
itnao^ine.  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  the  mind  I  It  is  said  that 
God  at  first  made  man  in  his  own  image ;  that  is,  he  gave  him  a 
thinking  spirit  or  soul,  and  made  him  pure  and  good.  Two  things 
our  mind  can  learn  about  God ;  how  well  He  has  made  all  things, 
and  how  merciful  he  has  been  to  man  who  sinned  against  Hun. 
When  we  think  of  these  things  it  should  make  us  love  him  more 
and  more  every  day.      •••••••• 

The  feeling  which  we  have  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  our  ac- 
tions is  called  conscience,  and  although  no  one  may  see  us  when 
doing  a  wrong  act,  conscience  would  tell  us  we  were  not  doing  as  we 
ooght.  We  should  always  listen  to  conscience.  We  should  always 
do  what  we  know  to  be  right,  not  what  we  see  others  do.  Children 
often  try  to  excuse  themselves  when  in  fault,  by  saying  that  they 
onlv  followed  the  example  of  some  of  their  companions :  is  this 
right  7  No  ;  for  we  should  not  join  in  any  act  without  first  thinking 
if  it  be  right  to  do  so.  Do  you  know  what  you  ought  to  do  ?  The 
great  thing  is  to  love  and  serve  God ;  the  next,  to  love  your  fellow 
creatures,  and  to  do  them-all  the  good  you  can.  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  wrong  and  wicked  to  do  ?  Is  it  right  to  hate  any  one  or  to  try  to 
injure  them  ?  Is  it  right  to  give  way  to  anger,  greediness,  and  other 
passions  ?    No ;  for  we  should  try  to  govern  our  minds  and  to  obey 
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Crod's  lawy  and  not  our  own  bad  feelings.  Ought  we  to  say  what  is 
not  true  ?  No,  for  Ood  is  not  pleased  with  those  who  lie,  Miy  ve 
be  rude  or  disobedient  to  our  parents  ?  No  ;  we  are  commanded  to 
obey  them  in  all  things.  Can  children  serve  the  Lord?  Yes; 
Joseph,  the  prophet  SamueU  King  Josiah,  Timothyy  and  maaj  other 
holy  men,  sought  the  Lord  while  they  were  yet  children,  and  he  led 
them  all  through  their  lives  in  the  right  way ;  and  tte  mnst  trj  to 
learn  how  to  be  good.  We  cannot  do  this  all  at  once.  Many  little 
children  who  are  naughty  when  they  first  come  to  school,  learn  by 
degress  to  do  what  is  right.  Will  you  strive  to  improve  ?  Too  muit 
try  ver^  much,  and  not  be  diaooaraged ;  endeavour  always  to  fiod 
out  which  is  the  right  way  to  act." 

The  extract  here  given  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  prove  that,"  the 
right  man  is  in  the  right  place/'  He  has  had  experience  in  the 
training  of  the  infant  mind,  and  possesses  the  ability  of  hand- 
ing  down  to  j)Osterity  the  results  of  that  experience,  and  in  a 
style  truly  indicative  of  an  amiable  teacher.  The  little  W'ork 
referred  to  can  be  had  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  should  find 
admission  to  every  nursery  and  school  set  apart  for  the  educa- 
tion of  infant  children.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommetid 
this  little  work  to  those  engaged  in  infant  training. 

On  leaving  the  infant  school,  his  Excellency  was  conducted 
by  the  Resident  Commissioner,  the  Bight  Honorable  Alex- 
ander Macdonnell,  to  the  Girls'  School,  where  a  most  searching 
examination  of  the  pupils  took  place.  We  have  never  known 
a  greater  interest  to  have  been  taken  by  any  person  in  the 
system  than  was  evinced  by  his  Excellency,  as  he  went  from 
class  to  class  in  the  male  and  female  Schools.  In  the  latter, 
specimens  of  needlework  were  submitted  for  his  Excellency's 
inspection,  which  proved  that  industrial  education  formed  no 
inconsiderable  feature  iu  the  svstem. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  duties  that  those  females  may  be 
called  upon  to  fulfil  in  after  life,  whether  as  teachers  or  mothers, 
we  cannot  but  admire  and  appreciate  the  inestimable  benefits 
conferred  upon  tliem,  and  we  might  say,  upon  society,  by  the 
training  they  receive  iu  this  school.     The  lady  presiding  over 
it  is  justly  eutitled  not  only  to  the  commendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners, but  of  all  who  have  the  interest  of  the  community 
at  heart.     For  we  hold,  there  can  be  no  duty  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  proper  training  of  females,  since  upon  it  de- 
pends the  morality  of  the  generations  yet  to  come-  Who  can  read 
the  beautiful  and  pathetic  poem  by  Hood,entitled  "TheBridgeof 
Sighs,'^  without  feeling  the  importance  of  proj)er  female  training. 
When  we  consider  the  important  trust  committed  to  females, 
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either  as  teachers  or  jMircnts,  we  cafinot  too  highly  estiniftte 
the  great  good  that  is  effected  by  the  system  of  training  adopted 
in  the  school  occupying  our  attention  at  present;  truly  has  it 
been  said,  that  until  the  mother  be  taught,  the  infant  cannot 
be  taught ;  and  until  the  infant  be  taught,  the  child  will  not  be 
teachable. 

The  female  teacher  holds  perhaps  a  greater  sympathetic 
sway  over  the  minds  of  children  than  the  males,  and  hence 
we  consider  them  better  calculated  to  conduct  the  education 
of  infant  children  than  the  latter.  Indeed  the  infant  school 
would  be  a  most  fitting  place  for  the  young  and  inexperienced 
female  teacher  to  commence  her  vocation,  and  we  were  proud 
to  see  on  the  day  of  our  visit  so  many  young  and  amiable 
females  exercising  an  almost  maternal  influence  over  the  large 
number  of  children  assembled  in  the  infant  school. 

A  wise  man  has  said,  that "  upon  the  mother  depend  the  des- 
tinies of  the  child  i'*  m  this  assertion  no  doubt  there  is  much 
truth  indeed ;  but  if  the  mother  be  not  assisted  by  the  teacher, 
her  efforts  cannot  be  attended  with  that  success  it  otherwise 
would.  The  influence  of  maternal  instruction  is  almost  all- 
powerful,  and  when  wisely  exercised  never  fails  to  produce  the 
most  happy  lesulU,  both  to  the  offspring  and  to  the  parent. 

We  cannot  withhold  giving  the  following  extract  from  a  work 
that  came  under  our  notice  some  short  time  since,  and  our 
£air  readers  will  no  doubt  feel  as  great  an  interest  in  it  as  we 
do  ourselves. 

**  Who  can  educate  a  child  but  a  mother  7  In  perpetual  change,  it 
reifttirea  all  the  flezibilitjr  of  the  female  character  tofullow  and  catch 
the  infinite  varieties  through  which  it  passes.  Any  other  eye  becomes 
giddy  in  attempting  it.  What  but  the  female  imagination — its 
vivacity — its  disinterestedness — passing  into  another  being,  and  stili 
preserving  all  the  peculiarities  of  its  own — can  fully  comprehend 
them.  The  child  is  fresh  and  frank — hates  constraint  and  hypo- 
eriBj — ^liyea  on  sympathy — it  all  love.  Who  can  think  with  it,  and 
almoat  in  it-^who  can  understand  it,  through  the  heart,  that  best  of 
interpreters— who  can  satisfy  the  first  want  of  its  young  nature — like 
a  mother  ?  But  mothers  are  not  always  inspired,  even  by  nature. 
They  require  reflection  as  well  as  instinct,  method  as  well  as  affec- 
tioiu  Uow  many  children  are  taught  caprice  by  kindness-— weakness 
by  indecision  I  Kousseau  leaves  all  to  nature :  but  parents  cannot 
thus  abdicate  their  trust:  they  must  not  be  left  to  nature  as 
well  as  their  children.  Where  iirmness  is  not,  there  will  be  no 
protection — Where  love  is  not,  protection  will  not  consult  the 
happiness  of  the  child.  What  yields,  cannot  support ;  a  child 
requires  both  love  and  support.    It  the  mother  appears  like  another 
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chi14«  if  she  partakes  all  vacillatbna  of  her  o^^rii^  HowtbonU 
it  respect  her — what  reason  should  it  have  to  believe  her  its  mother? 
But  firmness  should  not  degenerate  into  severity  ;  or  anxiety  into 
ill  temper.  A  child  is  much  mtite  prone  to  imitatioD  than  to  hze. 
He  livea  io  jovl,  feels  in  you ;  What  ho  finds  in  yoiif  he  rflip^odncei 
io  himself.  Hence  nothing  is  indifferent.  Looks  and  words  faH 
on  these  young  natures,  with  the  same  force  as  actions  do  on  that  of 
others.  They  creep  into  their  imaginations  :  they  settle  there,  and 
form,  for  ^ears  after,  part  of  their  recollections,  and  very  generally 
too,  of  their  ohsractttra.  This  is  a  faet  of  infinite  importance,  it  is  the 
key  of  all  early  eduitation.  Feed  vouri;bild  with  aonoda  and  sigltts  e£ 
sinceritY  and  fondness  ;  breathe  about  him  an  atmosphere  of  sereoity^ 
"  ce  calme  ml!e  de  joie*' — his  natural  element ;  love  him  well,  and 
love  him  wisely,  and  you  may  dispose  of  him  in  all  things  even  as 
you  wilL  Dot  who  can  do  this  like  a  mother?  And  what  mother 
so  well  as  she  who  feels  and  studies  it  for  herifllf  ?  '  Snob  mothers, 
it  is  hopedj  may  yet  be  numeroul^  though  nettber  &shioiuil»let  aor 
managers,  nor  blue  stockings ;  but  mothers  io  the  high  and  holj 
sense  of  the  name, — deeply  penetrated  with  their  sacred  calling, 
and  pursuing  it  *in  singleness^  and  in  simplicity — with  ener^ 
and  with  intelligenee^wkh  aswdsity,  bat  witb<MKt  fldg«i— witt 
dignitjr,  but  without  parade.*  It  is  this  (ismtsfuv  tbw  /r«iMr 
education — this  education  of  truth  and  ^cm?-— which  has  giten  th« 
greater  portion  of  its  value  to  Scotch  Education  ;  which  transmit 
the  talent  and  virtue  of  the  mother  to  the  son,  and  receives  in  return 
from  the  son  the  tribute  of  his  earliest  and  most  dorabte  affee- 
tion-^not  to  the  father^  not  to  tht  welt --Hiaot  to  the  obtld«— but  to  the 
aged  mother f  the  en^grant  sen  da  back  the  first  fruits  ef  his  distaat 
exertions."' 

We  now  ask  our  readers  to  pass  with  lu  to  the  boys'  schoot, 
and  here,  indeed,  are  manifested  the  great  blessings  of  the 
national  system.  Protestant^  Catholic,  and  Pre^byteriaa  obil- 
dren  are,  as  in  tlie  othejr  schools,  lu^iled  by  the  (riendly  ties  of 
brotherhood,  receiving  an  education^  though  nomijoally  lifiiited 
to  the  elementary  branches,  yet  is  such  as  fits  them  to  becone 
useful  members  to  society,  and.  prepares  them  for  a  moire  ei- 
alted  course  of  study,  sliould  cif  cumstances  permit  them  to 
prosecute  such ;  and  it  is  not  necest^ary  for  us  to  state,  that 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  do  so,  have  proved  to  the  world  that  the  edu- 
cation they  had  received  ia  this  school  was  such. as  enabled 
them  to  attain  positions  in  society  of  which  both. the  Gounais- 
sioners  and  themselves  may  justly  be  proud* 

In  our  visit  to  this  school  on  the  day  referred  to,  we  could 
not  but  fhiuk  that  a  brighter  future  £or  Ireland  was  indicated 
by  the  answerijig  of  so  many  of  her  poorer  childceu  then  as- 
sembled, on  subjects  a  kjaowledge  of  which  herotofom  could 

*  See  alBo,  «•  National  Education/  hy  Mr.  Fki^eric  HilL 
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only  be  obtained  hy  those  so  circumstanced  in  point  of  wealth 
and  ioflaence  as  could  procure  the  services,  of  teachers  coiut 
peUot  to  impart  it;  but  bow  such  things  are  discarded,  and 
ail  restrictiona  of  patronage  and  birth  are  abolished,  and  the 
child  of  the  poorest  of  our  fellow  creatures  can  receive  an 
education  that  the  princes  of  old  neter  enjojed.  The  philo- 
sophj  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  advanced  branches  of  aoi- 
ence  are>y  to -the  .bi^er  classes  of  manj  of  our  national  schools, 
is  **  faouBehold  words^ ;  but  this  is  nothing  compared  with  the 
gem  of  the  system^iiamelj,  in  affording  a  practical  knowledge  of 
those  sabjeots  that  must  necessarily  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
and  of  certain  advantage  to  them  when  they  oometD  act  their 
part  on  the  great  stage  of  life. 

Great  advantages  have  resulted  from  the  national  system, 
dnd  certainly^  wlmtever  be  the  objectious  urged  against  it  by 
olliers,  we  are  bound  \q  a  sense  of  justice  and  impartiality 
to  defend  and  aupport  it  more  aisenaoitaly  now  than  ever,  know^ 
iiig,  as  we  do>  the  atiimoeity  that  is  now  being  fostered  aeainst 
it,  and  the  mis-represeutations  that  have  and  are  oeing 
made  of  the  preseut  Board,  But  out  of  evil  cometh  good,  by 
the  blessing  of  Uie  AU  Just,  for  we  find  that  the  uncalled  £or 
and  unmerited  attacks  made  of  late  on  the  Commissioners  have 
only  tended  to  invigorate  them,  and  with  greater  zeal,  energy 
and  determination  to  promulgate  the  system,  by  the  adoption 
of  measures  that  must  ultimately  crown  their  et^rtions  with 
still  greater  success. 

Their  officers  are  **  up  and  doing/'  and  it  is  but  awarding 
them  the  praise  that  is  justly  dne  to  them,  to  say  that  among 
them  are  to  be  found  the  best  and  most  practical  educationists 
of  the  present  day. 

Could  our  readftra  but  have  seen  the  manner  in  whieh  the 
gentleman  in  charge  of  the  boys*  school  examined  his  pupils  on 
the  day  in  questioh,they  would  have  felt  proud  that  the  childreu 
of  the  poor  of  our  city  should  have  the  benefits  of  his  in- 
struction. Calmly  yet  effectually  did  he  conduct  the  exami- 
nations ;  no  unbecoming  display  was  visible ;  it  was  sufficient 
for  him  that  he  knew  that  the  character  of  the  school  was  at 
stake,  and  the  Commissioners  expected  he  would  do  his  duty, 
and  this  he  did  both  with  credit  to  himself  and  justice  to  his 
pupils.  He  varied  his  interrogations  so  as  to  suit  the  capaci- 
ties of  his  pupils,  and' acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  present.    The  Commissioners  attach  the  greatest  importance 
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to  the  office  of  head  master  of  any  of  their  modd  schools, 
and  we  need  not  saj  how  wise  they  are  in  doing  so,  for 
an  incompetent  person  placed  in  such  a  position  would  be  pro- 
ductive  of  most  evil  results,  and  seeing  this,  the  GommissioDeii 
invariably  select  from  amongst  the  ranks  of  national  school 
teachers  those  who  are  in  every  sense  qualified  to  fill  the  im* 
portant  post ;  and  it  afTorda  us  much  pleasure  to  aay,  thai  in 
those  ranks  such  men  are  always  to  be  found.  A  gentleman 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  various  systems  of  education  in 
Europe^  and  most  competent  to  judge  of  the  qoaUficatioB$ 
requisite  in  a  thorough  teacher^  thus  describes  the  head  master 
who  presided  over  the  school  at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  1847. 

«<  In  the  boys'  school  I  found  that  the  head  master  was  not  onlj  u 
excellent  educationist,  but  that  he  had  a  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  his 
profession  snch  as  are  rarely  witnessed.  He  had  studied  the  specisl 
characters  of  the  pupils,  and  knew  how  to  vary  his  lessons  so  as  to 
suit  not  merely  the  different  oomprehensioiMj  but  the  diffiereot  idi»- 
syncrasies  of  the  pupil.  He  is  one  of  the  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
that  educational  enthusiasts  are  rather  apt  to  indulge  in  theatrical  dis- 
play. There  was  nothing  dramatic  about  him :  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
as  steady  a  man  of  business  as  a  railway  secretary,  who  has  to  fix  de- 
partures and  arrirals  not  only  by  minutes  but  by  seconds.*' 

This  is  a  flattering  compliment^  no  doubt,  to  this  geotlemau, 
but  one  fully  and  justly  deserved ;  but  this  compliment  ex- 
tends to  the  Commissioners  themselves,  as  his  appointment 
affords  another  example  of  their  wise  discernment  in  the 
selection  of  their  ofBcers.  The  teacher  referred  to  had 
been  a  pupil  in  the  model  school^  and  ro^e  from  tlie  rauksi 
having  passed  through  every  gradation  that  a  pupil  could, 
till  at  last  we  find  him  selected  for  the  situation  of  head 
master.  Even  here  he  was  not  to  remain ;  his  talents 
bid  him  aspire  to  a  far  loftier  position,  and  that  position  he 
has  attained  and  most  independently  too;  for  merit,  and  merit 
only,  was  rewarded  by  the  Commissioners  when  they  appointed 
him  as  one  of  their  head  inspectors.  Here  is  one  of  the  very 
many  happy  results  arising  from  the  national  system,  but  es* 
pecially  from  the  principles  of  justice  and  fair  play  upon  which 
it  is  conducted.  Well  might  the  Commissioners  have  engraven 
on  their  gates  the  motto,  *'  Que  sim  non  unde  naiu$"  It  is 
i^arcely  possible  to  see  the  advantages  that  have  been  aflbrded 
to  "  Nature's  aristocracy"  in  Ireland  by  the  adoption  of  this 
system.     Sincerely  do  we  unite  our  hopes  with  that  expressed 
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by  the  antbor  of  the  Digest  before  ns*  when  he  sajs,  "  Long 
may  it  exist  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  a  literary,  moral  and 
religious  cdacation  amongst  the  children  of  different  religions 
persuasions  thronghout  every  part  of  Ireland." 

Our  readers  are  not  to  conclude  that  what  we  have  quoted 
is  the  only  instance  where  merit  has  had  its  reward  under  the 
Commissioners^  or  that  the  education  given  in  the  model  schools 
is  such  as  is  calculated  to  make  teachers  only.  No ;  as  re- 
gards the  one  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  others  have  succeeded 
equally  as  well^  for  the  gentleman  in  question  did  only  follow 
the  example  shewn  him  by  his  teacher  who,  some  time  previ- 
ously^ by  his  amazing  cleverness,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of 
the  professors,  attained  a  similar  position  after  undergoing 
a  somewhat  similar  gradation ;  and  as  to  tlie  other  point 
alluded  to,  namely,  the  education  given  in  the  scliools,  wc 
have  only  to  look  around  us  and  see  that  those  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  remain  from  five  to  six  years  in  the  school, 
have  been  enabled  to  embark  with  success  m  other  respectable 
employments  besides  that  of  teaching. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  pupils  who  have  received 
instruction  here  for  the  time  referred  to,  no  matter  whether 
apprenticed  to  trades  or  placed  as  clerks  in  public  offices,  have 
given  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  that  the  education  which 
thev  had  received  was  such  as  prepared  them  for  the  world, 
ana  fitted  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  call- 
ings ably  and  efficiently.    There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  public 
office  in  the  metropolis  where  some  of  the  pupils  of  this  school 
have  not  found  their  way.   We  find  them  holding  appointments 
in  the  office  of  the  Board,  the  Custom  House,  the  Bank,  the 
Four  Courts,  the  General  Post  Ofilce,  the  Ordnance  Office, 
and  mauv  others  too  numerous  to  mention.     If  artisans,  they 
are  founa  inferior,  at  least,  to  none  of  their  class,  but  superior 
to  many.     In  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1858  we  have 
witnessed  their  work,  and  it  affords  us  more  than  ordinary 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that  it  was  a  late  pupil  of  this 
echool  that  received  the  prize  for  wood-carving  in  botli,  and 
he  entertains  the  greatest  hopes  of  meeting  with  the  same 
succeOT   in   the   Paris  Exhibition.      Of   course  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  was  taught  this  craft  at  school^  but  there 
it  was  that  he  received  an  intellectual  education  that  prompted 

*  Digett,  published  by  Groombridge  and  Son,  London. 
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him  to  Mpire.  And  can  it  be  considered  presumption  in  09, 
witnessing  the  genius  of  the  pupils  displayed  in  the  betaliful 
drawings  ornamenting  the  centnd  model  school,  to  assert  that 
thej  are  destined  to  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  themselves, 
the  Institution^  and  the  country. 

To  those  of  oar  readers  who  have  not  as  yet  beheld  the 
specimens  of  art  executed  by  the  poor  children  of  our  m^ropo* 
hs,  we  would  suggest  a  visit  to  the  model  school,  where  they  ma; 
see  what  has  been  done  and  is  doing  by  the  Goromissioneis,  to 
promote  and  encourage  in  every  way,  in  this  and  other  sobjectiy 
the  native  talent  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  country.  And 
yet  we  regret  to  say,  that  those  are  the  very  gentlemen  who 
are  assailed  and  their  motives  misrepresented,  by  those  who 
would  have  themselves  looked  on  as  disinterested  and  zealous 
advocates  for  the  education  of  the  Irish  poor. 

We  forbear  to  particularize  the  Commissioners  who  have 
been  calumniated  by  men  whose  position  and  influence  should 
lead  us  to  consider  them  as  being  gifted  with  minds  far  too 
high  to  permit  them  to  misrepresent  the  motives  or  detract  from 
the  merits  of  their  fellow-men,  being  aware  that  the  very  men 
whom  they  reviled,  and  whose  characters  they  attempted 
to  stigmatise,  were  those  that  watched  with  more  than  a 
father's  care  and  anxiety  over  the  education  of  the  poor 
of  Ireland,  no  matter  what  creed  they  may  have  professed, 
or  at  what  altar  they  may  have  bent  their  knee  in  adoration 
to  the  Most  High  '  Years  may  roll  on  and  with  them  may 
come  events  that  will  shew  how  falsely  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  have  been  accused  of  the  violation  of  the  princi* 
pies  upon  which  the  National  system  was  founded. 

No  compulsion,  as  already  mentioned  in  our  paper,  is  llie 
grand  feature  in  the  system,  and  one  to  which  is  not  only  owing 
the  success  of  the  system  but  its  triumph  over  obstacles  that 
have  been  placed  in  the  way  to  that  success.  And  yet  we  find 
when  Members  of  the  Board  were  found  bold  and  honorable 
enough  to  oppose  innovation  on  this  very  principle  of  justice, 
they  are  maligned  by  men  eager,  not  only  for  the  downfall, 
but  in  fact  the  eradication  from  the  country,  of  a  system  that 
has  conferred  many  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  heaven  itself 
could  give. 

liooking  upon  the  fine  intellectual  body  of  men  in  the  prime 
of  life  assembled  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  on  the  day  of  our  visiti 
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and  compoaed  of  members  of  the  PrateBtant,  Bomui  Gatfaoiic, 
and  Piesbyterian  Churchea^  destined  by  Piovideiioe  &r  the 
heaven-like  mission  they  wereabout  toenter  on^weeonldnot  help 
askings  what  the  opponents  of  the  system  eoold  desire  more. 
We  could  not  bat  admire  the  wisdom  and  fore^thonght  of  that 
high  and  noble-minded  Statesman,  who  played  so  prominent  a 
ptrtin  establishing  a  system  that  most  ever  entitle  him  to  the 
gratitude  and  reepeot  of  all  fair  and  impartial  men.  And  to 
the  noble  Lord  himself,  it  must  be  a  source  of  some  gratification 
to  know,  that  after  so  many  years'  trial  in  the  country,  the 
National  system  of  Education  is  uot  only  not  hasteoung  to 
dseay^  but  is  in  a  state  of  yonthfnl  vigour.  That  it  mwj  continue 
80  is  the  prayer  of  all  men  who  desire  to  see  the  bwer  classes 
of  the  country,  of  every  religious  sect,  united  by  the  ties  of 
brotherhood  and  christian  love.  And  there  are  no  just  grounds 
for  fear  that  it  will  not,  so  long  as  such  liberal  men  as  those  who 
now  form  the  Board  ace  ddegated  to  carry  out  unflinchingly  and 
inviobbly,  aa  they  d<^  the  prineiplea  of  the  ayateoK  ^Let  them 
persevere  as  they  have  done^  and  the  clamour  and  the  malignity 
by  which  they  havcbeon  aesailed  will  soon  die  away^  and  the 
opposera  of  the  system  itself  wiU  at  length  see  the  fraitleasness 
of  their  opposition*  and  desist  at  last  from  inventing  diffi/oulties 
and  excuses  for  cooiinued  hostility* 

We  should  have  thought  they  had  already  teamed  that  their 
revolutionary  opposition  had  oeaaed  to  be  encoursged  by  every 
statesman  of  honor,  and  bvea  the  IingUsh  Gleigy  themselves, 
who  though  foK  a  time  they  withheld  thear  condemnation  of  snch 
proceedini^f  have  long  stoce.come  focwardand  manfuUy  acknow- 
ledged their  error  in  so.  doing. 

What,  let  US  ask,  could  be  done  &xr  the  edac^tion  of  the 
children  of  the  Irish  poor  of  every  .religious,  persuasion,  that  is 
liotdone  by  the  Comvusmoniers  ?  Teachers  are  trained  and 
dispeised  over  the  couutyy,  no  matter  how  remote  or  unfriendly 
the  Ucality,  to  impart  the  blessings,  of  edttoatiion  to  the  offspring 
of  the  poorest  peasant^  to  espand  the  youi^  mind,  and  to 
inculeate  in  the  heart .  ef  youths  the  prinoiplea  of  christian 
forbeamnoe  and  brotheiiy  loive ;  to  prevent  as  far  as  in  tiiem  lies 
religious  animosity  being  engendered  in  young  breastSj  aud  to 
teach  them  to  practise  the  golden  rule  of  Christians,  to  love  one 
ss(>Mer,nofflatterwhattbeiroreedorcircamstancesin  life  maybe. 
This  duty  is  expected  from  teachers,  and  the  importance  of  its 
being  faithfully  discharged,  is  impressed  upon  them  while  at  the 
parent  institution^  and  for  its  omission  are  they  only  accountable. 
46 
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We  have  now  submitted  to  our  readers  the  notes  of  our 
visit  to  the  Model  School,  and  however  we  may  have  failed  to 
perform  the  task  undertaken  by  as  in  tliis  respect,  we  can 
console  ourselves  with  the  thoughts  of  having  stated  truth  and 
truth  only,  and  therefore  rest  satisfied  that  though  humble  our 
endeavours  may  have  been  in  pointing  out  the  great  and 
invaluable  benefits  conferred  on  the  Irish  poor  by  the  national 
system,  there  is  none  who  can  question  the  fairness  of  anj 
statement  we  have  made,  or  of  any  fact  which  we  hare  recorded. 
And  we  trust  from  these  facts,  the  public  will  learn  what 
weight  to  attach  to  the  foul  accusations  that  have  been 
preferred  from  time  to  time  against  the  Commissioners,  by 
wily  and  designing  men,  whose  only  object  is  to  promote 
religious  hatred  between  creed  and  creed. 

We  now  venture  to  say  a  few  words  as  regards  the  rel^ous 
character  of  the  system,  which  we  do  in  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  impartiality,  otherwise  we  would  not  only  be  compromising 
our  own  character,  but  that  of  the  Irish  Quarterly,  whose 
pages  have  never  yet  been  devoted  to  a  cause  savoring  of  party 
or  sectarian  spirit.  We  believe  we  are  speaking  the  sentiments 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  nation,  when  we  say  that 
a  more  conciliatory  scheme  has  never  been  devised  to  heal  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  religious  hostility  upon  a  people,  than 
the  national  system  of  Education.  That  the  system  is  the  one 
most  congenial  to  the  country  the  following  statement  affords 
most  conclusive  proof:  in  1833  the  number  of  national  schools 
in  Ireland  was  789,in  1854  the  numbered  5247  thus  shewing 
an  increase  of  4458,  and  an  average  increase  per  year  of  212*8. 

In  the  commencement  of  our  paper  we  alludea  to  the  liboid 
principles  upon  which  the  national  system  was  founded,  and  to 
which  no  doubt  it  owes  its  success,  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  distinguished  and  excellent  educationist.  Lord  Monteagte, 
is  unexampled.  Every  possible  respect  has  been  shown  to  the 
religious  feelings  of  all  parties,  and  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
system  has  met  with  the  most  implacable  opposition  from  some 
who,  from  their  high  position  and  influence,  we  should  expect 
to  act  otherwise.  But,despite  of  all  opposition  and  captions  criti- 
cism, the  system  has  triumphed,and  more  than  realized  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  good  men  that  gave  it  birth ;  in 
fact  to  its  success  may  be  attributed  the  jealousy  of  many  of 
its  opponents,  who  fear  that  the  Irish  poor  have  received  by 
its  means  an  education  above  their  rauK  and  station.  To  the 
superiority  of  the  secular  working  of  the  system   all  parties 
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have  long  since  a^ed,  so  that  tlie  ouly  ^lut  to  be  discussed 

is  tkatof  the  religious  iDsiruction,  and  this  it  is  that  has  givea 

nse  to  all  oppoaition.     Aud  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask  those 

who  feel  themselves  aggrieved  on  this  head,  have  not  the  Com* 

tnissioners  ia  their  rules  provided   agaiost  any  interference 

vith  the  tenets  of  the  religious  doctrines  of  any  of  the  pupils  who 

attend  their  schools  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  violation  of  the  grand 

principle  of  the  system  and  one  that  could  not  be  overlooked 

or  excused  by  the  country  or  the  state,  were  the  Commissioners  to 

sanction  even  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  religious  feelings 

of  the  pupils.  And  knowing  this,  they  have  adopted  measures, 

so  that  the  slightest  ground  does  not  exist  for  apprehension  on 

tins  point;  and  convinced  they  have  done  this^it  is  but  just  to 

say,  that  to  whatever  censure  their  recent  acts  may  have  exposed 

them,  we  too  must  offer  ourselves  as  participators,  for  we  believe 

hadthey  not  pursued  the  course  they  did,  and  fought  their  battle 

with  firmness  and  determination,  they  might  look  in  vain  for  the 

support  of  the  Irish  nation.   In  fine,  had  they  acted  otherwise 

than  they  did«  National  Education  was  no  more. 

The  Ciommissioners  do  not  prohibit  religious  instruction  from 
being  given  by  the  pastors  of  the  respective  churches  to  which 
the  pnpils  belong  :  on  the  contrary,  they  desire  it  and  afford 
every  reasonable  facility  for  it,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from  every 
report  issued  by  them  as  well  as  from  the  one  now  before  us.  In 
the  Central  Model  School,  from  ten  till  half-past  twelveo'clock 
on  each  successive  Tuesday,  PrQtei»tant,Ciitholic,  and  Presbyter- 
ian children  receive  religious  instruction  trom  their  respective 
pastors :  now  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  there  be  any- 
thing fairer  than  this,  and  in  every  National  School  the 
manager  is  empowered  to  set  apart  any  half  hour  of  the  day 
for  the  same  purpose,  provided  the  particular  time  be  specified 
in  the  time  table,  which  the  Commissioners  require  to  be  hung 
up  in  every  National  School,  setting  forth  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  School,  and  the  time  allotted  to  eacb.'^ 

By  this  simple  yet  judicious  arrangement,  it  will  be  seen 
that  children  not  wishing  to  be  present  during  the  religious 
instruction,  can  withdraw  or  absent  themselves  prior  to  its 
commencement.  Should  religious  instruction  be  communicated 
to  the  pupils  at  any  other  time  than  that  specified  in  the 
"time  tablcj^'  the  Commissioners  look  upon  it  as  a  violation  of 
tbeir  rules,  and  take  immediate  steps  to  prevent  a  recurrence 

^'  ^ ^ ■      -  _J-L-  ■ ■ ^^    I       - "" 

*  See  Note«  page  6t»9. 
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of  the  practice ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  continued,  with- 
draw their  grants  from  the  School.    The  primary  object  of 
the   National    System    being   to   effect    United   Education 
amongst  all  children,  irrespective  of  their  various  creeds,  the 
Commissioners  have  prohibited  any  patron   from   delivering 
religious  instruction  in  any  of  their  Schools,  when  children  of 
opposite  religious  persuasions  are  present.     When  it   was 
proposed  to  rescind  the  rule  of  the  Commissioners,  bearing  on 
this  particular  point,  and  to  vest  patrons  with  the  power  of 
determining  the  religious  education  to  be  given  in  their  School, 
it  received  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  those  who 
wisely  saw  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  most 
unhappy  and  mischievous  results  :  among  the  opponents  of  so 
dangerous  a  scheme,  (and  one  containing  the  very  embryo  of  the 
downfall   of  the  National  System)   are  to  be   found  Lord 
Monteagle,  the  Bight  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  the  Dean  of 
Waterford,   and   Mr.   M*Creedy,   all  honest   and    impartial 
friends  to  popular  education.     We  are  told  by  the  author  of 
the  Digest  already  referred  to,  that  the  noble  lord  opposed  the 
modification  suggested  on  the  grounds  : — 

**  That  the  enforcement  of  any  system  of  compulsory  religtoas 
teaching,  at  the  will  of  the  patron^  without  regard  eitner  to  the 
conscience  or  feelings  of  the  child,  the  rights  of  the  parent*  or  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  would  be  at  variance  with  the  recom* 
mendations  of  the  Parliamentary  Reports  on  Education  of  1812, 
1824,  1828,  1830 ;  that  it  would  contradict  the  letter  of  Lord 
Stanley  in  1831  ;  that  it  would  be  repulsive  to  the  numerous  Pres- 
byterian congregations  of  Ireland,  now  happily  united  in  support  of 
the  national  system ;  and  that  it  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  disrap- 
tion  of  the  present  Commission,  consisting  of  men  who  could  not 
justly  be  asked»  or  expected,  to  administer  a  system  the  very  oppo- 
site of  that  to  which  tney  have  hitherto  most  usefully  devot&d  their 
zeal,  their  industry,  and  their  public  spirit." 

His  lordship  also  states  that  the 

"  Suggested  change  would  be  more  impracticable  and  inexpedient 
at  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  pro* 
gresM  of  the  national  system  has  been  unexampled.*' 

In  fact,  were  such  a  modification  as  the  one  alluded  to, 
introduced  into  the  system,  it  would  there  and  then  become 
what  the  opponents  to  united  education  have  been,  and  are 
seeking  for  at  this  present  moment.  To  term  the  system  Naiionr 
al,  were  such  a  plan  adopted,  would  be  absurd.  Untied  Bduea- 
Hon  would  be  a  farce;  Proselytism  would  have  an  ample 
field,  and  its  agents  might  pursue  their  godless  work  with 
more  or  less  impunity,  for  the  government  would  be  supplying 
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funds  for  the  purpose.  In  fine^  the  Kildare-place  System 
would  be  revived^  and  the  same  sectarian  hostility  aggravated 
in  the  country,  as  existed  heretofore  when  the  education  of  the 

?oor  of  Ireland  was  committed  to  tlie  Kildare-place  Society, 
'he  evils  that  would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory's  scheme,  would  be  equally  certain  to  follow  from  tlie 
introduction  of  such  a  modification  as  the  one  in  question, 
namely,  "  the  schools  would  be  converted  into  hostile  camps, 
the  children  brought  up  to  regard  each  other  with  sectarian 
animosity,  and  the  growth  of  kindly  feeling  effectually  check- 
ed. In  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  it  in  impossible  to  con- 
template anything  more  fatal  to  its  tranquillity  than  an  organized 
system  of  conversion  established  in  every  school  of  which  the 
patron  thought  fit  to  violate  the  rights  of  conscience.'^* 

From  what  we  have  stated  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  under- 
standing the  religious  state  of  Ireland,  that  previous  to  the 
interfering  with  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  as  pertaining 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  pupils,  the  Sate  must  be 
prepared  to  give  denominational  grants,  and  this  once  done, 
united  education  is  lost  for  ever,  for  Protestants  and  Catholics 
would  again  be  engaged  in  those  feuds  and  religious  discus- 
sions that  have  alreadv  effected  but  too  much  mischievous 
influence  throughout  this  country.  The  education  of  the 
poor  on  such  a  principle  would  be  nothing  less  than  an  ingenious 
device  for  proselytism,  which  might  succeed  for  a  time,  but 
eventually  could  not  fail  to  bring  odium  and  disrepute  upon 
the  proposers.  Then  perhaps  the  opponents  of  the  National 
system,  after  having  had  ample  field  and  means  for  their 
religious  zeal  in  cultivating  the  minds  of  the  poor,  would  be 
taught,  "  That  no  plan  of  education,  however  wisely  contrived 
in  other  respects,  can  be  carried  into  execution  in  this  country 
unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed  and  clearly  understood  as  i^ 
leading  principle,  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  influence  or 
disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of 
Christians,  t  The  field  of  education,  now  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed by  national  teachers,  would  again  in  a  short  time  become 
barren,  and  refuse  to  yield  the  rich  and  hallowed  harvest  to 
the  Irish  poor  which  millions  of  them  have  reaped  since  the 
introduction  of  the  National  system  among  us. 

^  A  Review  and  Compendlam  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1854,  to  enquire  into  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  Groombridge  and  Ck>.,  London. 

t  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  1812. 
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Subjoined  we  give  two  prograuimes  of  instroction  for  Na- 
tional Schools^  which  will  suffice  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  is  held  at  heart  by  thoM 
appointed  to  administer  to  their  wants  in  this  respect.  When 
our  readers  shall  have  perused  them  attentively,  they  cannot 
but  admit  that  they  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  earnest 
solicitude  felt  by  the  Commissioners  and  their  officers  for  the 
improvenrant  and  well-being  of  the  Irish  people. 

Programme    of  Instruction  for  Male  National    Schootl,  or 
MINIMUM  amount  of  proficiency  required  for  each  clou. 

I.    CJLA88. 

Children  in  the  highest  division  of  First  Class  will  be  expected  ai 
least — To  name  the  Days  of  the  Week,  and  the  Months  and  Seasoas 
of  the  Tear.  To  count  correctly  and  intelligently  up  to  20.  To 
read  any  number  up  to  20.  To  add  mentally  any  two  or  more  single 
digits  (as  5-4-4  +  64-3)  whose  sum  shall  not  exceed  20.  To  spell 
correctly  the  simpler  words  of  the  lessons  they  shall  have  previooslj 
read,  and  to  understand  their  meaning.  To  know  the  vowel  sounds. 
To  answer  simple  questions  on  the  subjects  of  the  lessons  ah^j 
learnt  by  them. 

Note. — So  soon  as  Children  have  learned  the  Alphabet,  or  evvn 
some  few  letters,  they  are  to  commence  at  once  to  read  as  well  as  spell. 

n.  CLASS, 

Children  in  the  senior  division  of  the  Second  Class  will  be  expected 
— To  read  and  set  down  any  number  of  three  places  of  figures.  To 
know  tbe  addition  and  si;A>traction  tables.  To  be  able  to  work  od 
Slate  or  Black  Board  simple  questions  in  Addition  and  Sobtraetioo, 
no  part  of  the  work  indnding  any  number  of  more  than  three  placet 
of  ngures.  To  name  the  Syllables  in  a  Word.  To  distinguish 
readily,  in  any  easy  sentence  selected  in  their  daily  lessons,  the 
Article,  Noun,  and  Adjective.  To  know  the  outlines  of  the 
map  of  the  world.  To  Write  on  Slates.  To  spell  correctlj  the 
and  simpler  words  of  the  Lessons  they  may  have  already  resd, 
to  understand  their  meaning.  To  answer  simple  Questions  on 
the  Subjects  of  the  Lessons  already  learnt  by  them,  and  to  be  aUe 
to  repeat  correctly  and  neatly  such  Lessons  as  are  in  Khyme. 

SEQUEL   CLASS. 

Children  enrolled  One  Quarter  or  more  in  either  Sequel  Class 
will  be  expected— To  read  and  set  down  any  number  of  fivepkca 
of  figures.  To  know  the  Multiplication,  Pence,  and  Time  Tables. 
To  be  able  to  work  easy  Questions  in  Simple  Multiplication,  and 
Simple  Short  Division.  To  distinguish  readily,  in  any  easy  sentenos 
selected  in  their  daily  Lessons,  the  Article,  Noun,  Personal  Prooono, 
Adjective,  Verb,  and  Adverb.  To  know  the  Map  of  the  World. 
To  write  on  Paper.  To  write  out  from  memory  any  part  of  the 
Multiplication  Table.  To  write  out  from  memory,  in  proper  order* 
the  names  of  the  Months  of  the  Tear,  with  the  number  of  Dajsia 
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each.  To  spell  correctly  the  simpler  words  of  the  Lessons  they 
may  hav  e  already  read»  a nd  to  understand  their  meaning.  To  answer 
simple  miestions  on  the  Subjects  of  the  Lessons  already  learnt  by 
them.    To  read  with  a  fair  degree  of  ease  and  correctness. 

Zn.   CLASS. 

Ohildrea  enrolled  One  Quarter  or  more  in  the  Third  Class  will 
be  expected— >to  know  Notation  and  Numeration  well,  and  to  repeat 
all  the  more  nseful  Arithmetical  Tables.  To  work  readily  Questions 
io  the  Simple  and  Compound  Rules  of  Arithmetic.  To  distin- 
guish readily  and  with  certainty,  in  any  easy  sentence,  selected  in 
their  daily  Lessons,  all  the  parts  of  Speech.  To  know  the  Maps  of  the 
World  and  Europe.  To  write  on  Paper,  and  to  write  a  fair  hand. 
To  know  and  to  be  able  to  write  down  the  characters  or  marks  used 
in  punctuation.  To  write  down  correctly  easy  sentences  from 
Dictation.  To  write  out  from  memory  the  Time  and  Money  Tables. 
To  spell  correctly  the  Words  of  the  Lessons  they  may  have  already 
learnt,  and  to  explain  their  meaning.  To  answer  simple  questions 
on  the  subject-matter  of  those  Lessons,  and  to  repeat  such  of  them 
as  are  in  rhyme  neatly  and  correctly.  To  know  what  is  meant  by 
Accent  and  Emphasis,  and  to  read  with  ease  and  correctness,  and 
with  doe  attention  to  the  pauses. 

IV.   CLASS. 

Pupils  enrolled  One  Quarter  or  more  in  the  Fourth  Class  will  be 
expected — To  know  all  the  Arithmetical  Tables,  and  to  be  able  to 
write  out  from  memory,  and  in  a  neat  and  correct  form,  any  one  of 
them.  To  be  able  to  work  Sums  in  Proportion,  Fractions,  and 
Practice.  To  know  the  Prefixes,  Affixes,  and  principal  Boots  given 
in  the  Fourth  Book.  To  know  so  much  of  English  Grammar  as  to 
be  able  to  parse  easy  sentences.  To  know  the  Maps  of  a// the 
Continents  and  of  Ireland.  To  know  the  definitions  of  the  more  com- 
mon technical  terms  of  Oeography,  as  Axis,  Poles,  Equator,  Latitude, 
Longitude,  Zones,  &c.,  and  to  explain  the  ordinary  proofs  of  the 
Earth's  Sphericity.  To  write  correctly  from  dictation  any  sentence 
selected  from  Thurd  Book.  To  draw  on  a  slate  any  of  the  simple 
plane  Geometrical  Forms.  To  answer  readily  on  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Lessons  they  may  have  already  read,  and  to  explain  with 
clearness  the  meanmg  of  the  words  contained  in  them.  To  write  a 
good  hand.    To  read  with  fluency  and  correctness. 

v.   CLASS. 

Pupils  enrolled  One  Quarter  or  more  in  the  Fifth  Class  will  be 
expected— 'To  know  the  Commercial  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  the 
Mensuration  of  Superficies.  To  know  how  to  keep  Cash,  Personal, 
Real,  and  Farm  Aocoonts,  and  how  to  write  out  Bills,  Shop  Ao- 
countSf  &c.     To  analyse  and  parse  correctly  Complex  Sentences. 

To  know  the  Geogpraphy  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  simpZsr 
portions  of  the  Geography  Generalized.  To  write  correctly  from  dic- 
tation any  ordinary  sentence  selected  for  them.  To  write  out  from  me- 
mory with  correct  spelling  and  syntax,  the  substance  of  any  fable  or 
short  storv  chosen  from  the  Seconder  Third  Book.  To  know  the  forms 
of  Epistolary  Correspondence,  and  how  to  Address,  Subscribe,  and 


Direct  L^Uwh  ^ui»  Ta  an^TAO  the  words  of  tbeit  ordinary  LeMom, 
pointing  out  their  Roots*  Prefixes,  and  Affixes,  and  to  explaa 
t^eir  meaoiDg  with  clearness  and  precision.  To  answer  with  int^i* 
gence  and  judgment  on  the  sabjeet  matter  of  the  lessons  already 
learnt  by  them.  To  write  a  good  band  with  ease  and  freedom.  To 
read  wi^h  entire  ease>  flueney*  and  judgment*  both  poetry  and  prose. 

Note  I.-M.The  SpelUng  Book  Supemded  should  be  taught  to  IIL, 
IV.,  &  V.  Classes. 

Note  II.--Mental  calculation  should  be  taught  to  the  same  Classes. 

Note  III— -The  •«  Knowledge  of  Common  Thinga  "  is  to  be  learnt 
from  the  Lesson  Books  ;  and  the  Classes  should  be  regularly  and 
carefully  examined  upon  the  mbjed-matter  of  the  Lessons  read  by 
them. 

Note  IV. — Periodic  Repetitions  should  be  regularly  institnted,  the 
three  great  means  of  instruction  being  ExplanatioVj  iHTsaao- 
GATTOK,  and  Repetition. 

Note.~*The  Manager  is  requested  to  transmit  this  Programmt  to 
the  Teacher,  with  directions  to  have  it  framed  and  hung  up  in  the 
School  for  bis  guidance. 

Programme  oj  Instruction  for  Female  National  Schools,  or 
MIKIMUM  amount  ofproficienty  required  for  each  class. 

U   CLASS. 

Children  in  the  highest  division  of  First  Class  will  be  expected—* 
To  name  the  Day^  of  the  Week,  and  the  Months  and  Seasons  of  the 
Year.  To  count  correctly  and  intelligently  up  to  20.  To  read  any 
number  up  to  20.  To  add  mentally  any  two  or  more  single  digits 
(as  54.44-6+3)  whose  sum  shall  not  exceed  20.  To  spell  correctly 
the  simpler  words  of  the  lessons  they  shall  have  previously  read,  and 
to  understand  their  meaning.  To  know  the  vowel  sounds.  To 
answer  simple  questions  on  the  subjects  of  the  lessons  already  learat 
by  them. 

Note. — So  soon  as  Children  have  learned  the  Alphabeti  or  even 
some  few  of  its  letters,  they  are  to  commence  at  onoe  to  readsM  well 
as  spell. 

n.    CLASS. 

Children  in  the  senior  division  of  the  Second  Class  will  be  ex* 
pected— To  read  and  set  down  any  number  of  three  places  of  fignrts. 
To  know  the  addition  and  subtraction  tables.  To  be  able  to  work  on 
Slate  or  Black  Board  simple  questions  in  Addition  and  8abCractioo» 
no  part  of  the  work  including  any  number  of  more  than  three  plaest 
of  figures.  To  name  the  Syllables  in  a  Word.  To  distinguiifa 
readily,  in  any  easy  sentence  selected  in  their  daily  lessons,  the 
Article,  Noun,  and  Adjective.  To  know  the  Outlines  of  the  Map 
of  the  World.  To  Write  on  Slates.  To  spell  correctly  the  simpler 
words  of  the  Lessons  they  mav  have  already  read^  and  to  understand 
their  meaning.  To  answer  Simple  Questions  on  the  Subjects  of  the 
Lessons  already  learnt  by  them,  and  to  be  able  to  repeat  correctly 
and  neatly  such  Lessons  as  are  in  Rhyme. 

SEQUEL   CLASS. 

Children  enroiied  One  Quarter  or  more  in  either  Sequel  Cbtf 
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inll  be  expected— To  read  and  set  down  any  number  of  (tve  places  of 
teires.  To  know  the  Muitiplication,  Pence»  and  Time  Tables. 
To  be  able  to  work  easy  Questions  in  Simple  Multiplication^  and 
Simple  Short  Division.  To  distinguish  reaculyy  in  any  easy  sentence 
selected  in  their  daily  Lessons,  the  Article.  Noun,  Personal  Pronoun, 
i\djectiTe,  Verb,  and  Adverb.  To  know  the  Map  of  the  World. 
To  write  on  Paper.  To  write  out  from  memory  any  part  of  the 
Multiplication  Table.  To  write  out  from  memory,  in  proper  order, 
the  names  of  the  Months  of  the  Tear,  with  the  number  of  Days  in 
each.  To  spell  correctly  the  simpler  words^of  the  Lessons  they  may 
have  already  read,  and  to  understand  their  meaning.  To  answer 
simple  questions  on  the  Subjects  of  the  Lessons  already  learnt  by 
tbem.    To  read  with  a  fair  degree  of  ease  and  correctness* 

in.   CLASS. 

Children  enrolled  One  Quarter  or  more  in  the  Third  Class  will  be 
expected— To  know  Notation  and  Numeration  well,  and  to  repeat 
all  the  more  useful  Arithmetical  Tables.  To  work  readilv  Questions 
in  all  the  Simple  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  in  Addition,  Subtraction, 
Multiplication,  and  Division  of  Money.  To  distinguish  readily  and 
with  certainty,  in  any  easy  sentence,  selected  in  their  daily  Lessons, 
all  the  Parts  of  Speech.  To  know  the  Maps  of  the  World  and 
Europe.  To  write  on  Paper,  and  to  write  a  fair  hand.  To  know 
and  to  be  able  to  write  down  the  Characters  or  Marks  used  in  punc- 
tuation. To  write  down  correctly  easy  sentences  fVom  Dictation. 
To  write  out  from  memory  the  Time  and  Money  Tables.  To  spell 
correctly  the  Words  of  the  Lessons  they  may  have  already  learnt, 
and  to  explain  their  meaning.  To  answer  simple  questions  on  the 
subject  matter  of  those  Lessons,  and  to  repeat  such  of  them  as  are 
in  rhyme  neatly  and  correctly.  To  know  what  is  meant  by  Accent 
and  Emphasis,  and  to  read  with  ease  and  correctness,  and  with  due 
attention  to  the  pauses. 

XV.   CLASS. 

Pupils  enrolled  One  Quarter  or  more  in  the  Fourth  Class  will  be 
expected'^To  be  able  to  write  out  from  memory,  and  in  a  neat  and 
correct  form,  an^  of  the  more  useful  Arithmetical  Tables.  To  be  able 
to  work  Sums  in  the  Compound  Rules,  Simple  Proportion,  and 
Practice.  To  know  the  Prefixes  and  Affixes  given  in  the  Fourth 
Book  or  Spelling  Book  Superseded.  To  know  the  inflections  of  the 
Noun,  Pronoun,  Adjective,  and  Verb,  and  to  be  able  to  parse  an 
easy  sentence.  To  know  the  Maps  of  all  the  Continents  and  of  Ire- 
land. To  know  the  definitions  of  the  more  common  technical  terms  of 
Geography,  as  AxiSf  Poles,  JBquator,  Latitude,  Longitude,  Zones,  &c. 
To  write  correctly  from  dictation  any  sentence  selected  from  Third 
Book.  To  answer  readily  on  the  subject  matter  of  Che  Lessons  they 
may  have  already  read,  and  to  explain  with  clearness  the  meaning  of 
the  words  contained  in  them.  To  write  a  good  hand.  To  read 
^ith  fluency  and  correctness. 

V.    CLASS. 

Pupils  enrolled  One  Quarter  or  more  in  the  Fifth  Class  will  be 
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ezpected~^To  know  Fraetiom^  Practioe»  ami  IntufmL  To  know 
how  to  keep  a  Cash  Accountf  and  bow  to  write  out  a  short  Shop 
Bill.  To  be  able  to  parse  Compound  Sentences.  To  know  tke 
Geography  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  explain  tbe  ordinarrproofr 
of  the  Earth's  fipfaeridty.  To  write  oorrectlj  from  dietatioii  sny 
ordinary  sentences  selected  for  them.  To  write  out  from  mamorj, 
with  correct  spellinff  aod  sjBtax,  the  snbstanee  of  maw  faUe  or  skort 
storv  chosen  from  the  Second  or  Third  Book.  To  know  the  fbnu 
of  Epistolary  Oorrespondenoe,  and  how  to  Address,  Snbscrib^  sad 
Direct  Letters,  &e.  To  ho  able  teesplatnihe  compoeitbn  snd 
meaning  of  the  -words  of  Iheir  ordioaEry  reading  i^ofuutiuk.  To  answer 
with  intelligenoe  and  judgment  on  the  sabjecwmatter  .of  the  Lomoss 
already  learnt  by  them.  To  write  a  good  hand  witix  ease  and  firee- 
dom.  To  read  with  ease>  fluency^  and  judgment,  both  poetry  sod 
prose. 

Kote  I — The  Spelling  Book  Superceded  should  be  taudbt  to  at 
least  the  iIL»  IV.,  &  V.  Classes. 

Note  II.-*Mental  Calculation  should  be  tai^ht  to  the  same 
Classes, 

Note  III. — Needlework  should  be  taught  to  all  the  Children 
beyond  the  I.  Class. 

Note  IV Th«  *<  Knowledge  of  Common   Things"  is  to  be  lesmt 

from  the  Lesson  Books ;  and  the  Classes  should  be  regularly  snd 
carefully  examined  upon  the  subject'tnatier  of  the  Lessons  read  by 
them. 

Note  y .'^Periodic  Repetitions  should  be  regularly  institutedi  the 
three  great  means  of  instruction  being  Explamation^  iNTxaaooA- 
TiuN,  and  Repetition. 

Note. — The  Manager  is  requested  to  transmit  this  Programme  to 
the  Teacher,  with  directions  to  have  it  framed  and  hux^  up  in  the 
Sehool-room  for  her  guidance. 

These  programmes  furnish  a  guide  both  to  inspectors  aad 
teachers^  and  while  they  point  out  the  dutiee  of  the  latter,  ihey 
shew  to  the  pupils  the  qualifications  that  mast  be  attained  by 
them  before  their  promotion  to  a  higher  class  can  take  plaee. 
The  effect  that  will  be  produced  by  the  circulation  of  those 
programmes  among  the  iSational  teachers,  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  most  valuable  results.  By  tliie  course  patrons 
of  schools  will  be  enabled  to  have  a  decided  check  on  the 
teachers,  and  the  latter  knowing  this  will  endeavour  to  bring 
up  their  classes  to  the  prescribed  standdrd,  and  thus  be  not 
only  prepared  for  inspection  at  any  time,  but  dejdre  it.  In  fine, 
by  these  programmes  the  duties  of  teacbers  are  definitely 
pointed  out,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  discharged  depenih 
their  promotion  or  depression.  The  framers  of  these  papers 
have  displayed  much  wisdom  and  experience  in  practical 
education,  and  aise  eotiiled  to  t^iiighosit  pnise.    In  peroiiDg 
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the  progrBinmes,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  otrr  readers  how 
admimblj  they  are  drawn  up,  and  how  free  they  are  from  any 
thing  that  could  for  a  moment  impede  united  education.  We 
hare  no  doubt  that  their  difllribtttion  will  be  hailed  with 
ddigM  by^  and  receive  the  greafteot  attention  from,  all  managers 
of  National  Schools  throughout  Ireland^  no  matter  what 
religious  doctrine  they  may  profess.  While  auch  men  as  the 
framers  of  these  programmes  ore  engaged  in  the  great  cause 
of  Natacfnal  £dacacion^  we  need  not  be  apprcdiensive  of  its 
failure.  Truly  and  desenredly  has  it  been  said  hy  an  eminent 
writer,  that  *'A11  unprejudiced  persons,  from  our  revered 
monarch  on  her  throne  to  the  lowest  of  her  subjects,  who  have 
visited  either  the  Model  Schools  in  Marlborough-street,  Dublin, 
or  the  humblest  school  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
will  allow  that  a  sound  system  of  instruction  is  taught  there, 
superior  both  in  quality  and  extent  to  what  is  to  be  met  with 
in  most  of  the  National  Schools  in  England.'^ 

At  the  present  moment^  when  the  religious  instruction  given 
in  National  Schools  engages  so  much  of  public  attention,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  submit  for  the  information  of  our  readers, 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  guidance  of 
all  managers  whether  of  vested  or  non-vested  schools.  They 
are  as  followB : — 

*'  EeUgUmt  and  Secuiar  InUruction, 

I .  Opportmiities  are  to  be  afforded  (as  hereinafter  provided  for) 
to  the  children  of  all  National  Schools  for  receiving  such  religious 
iiife-truction  as  their  parents  or  guardians  approve  or. 

2  Keligioua  instraction  must  be  so  arranged,  that  each  School 
shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  communions ;  that  due  regard  be  had 
to  parental  right  and  authority  ;  that,  accordingly,  no  child  be  con^ 
petied  to  receive)  or  to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  of 
which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove  ;  and  that  the  time  for 
giving  it  be  so  fixed,  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  School 
affords. 

3.  A  public  notification  of  the  times  for  religious  instruction  must 
be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  '  Time  Table'  supplied  by  the 
GommisMoners,  who  recommend  that,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
the  general  nature  of  such  religious  instruction  be  also  stated  there- 
in. 

4.  The  '  Time-Table*  must  be  kept  constantly  hung  up  in  a 
coaspicnona  place  in  the  School-room. 

5.  The  Teacher  most,  immediately  before  the  commencement  of 
religioas  inatruction,  announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils,  that  the  hour 
for  religioiifl  instruction  has  arrived,  and  must,  act  ^e  some  time,  put 
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and  k€i#p  npy  (koring  the  {keHod  allotiBd  to  ntoh  religiotti  iastnietion 
and  withrn  the  view  of  all  the  pupils,  a  notification  thereof  contuning 
the  words  '  Religions  Instruction^'  printed  in  large  characten*  oa  a 
form  to  be  supplied  by  the  Oommissioners. 

6.  When  tbt  seoular  imtmction  precedes  the  religions  instmetioQi 
in  any  Natiinial  School,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  intenral  betwsn 
the  announcement  and  the  oonunencement  of  the  religious  instmctioa; 
and  whether  the  religious  or  the  secular  instruction  shall  have 
priority  in  any  National  School,  the  books  used  for  the  instruction 
first  in  order,  shall  be  cajpefully  laid  aside,  at  its  termination*  in  tke 
press  or  other  plaoe  appropriated  for  keeping  the  School-books. 

7.  No  secular  instmotioDt  whether  literair  or  industrial!  shall  be 
carried  on  in  the  same  apartment,  during  scnool  hours,*  simultane- 
ously with  religious  instruction. 

8.  In  Schools,  towards  the  building  of  which  the  Commissioners 
have  contributed,  and  which  are  tbbted  in  Trustees,  for  the  purposn 
of  National  Education,  or  which  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners  id 
their  corporate  capacity,  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  shall  be 
approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  respectively, 
shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  School-room,  for  the  purpose  of  givioe 
them  religious  instruction  there,  at  convenient  times  to  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose. 

9.  In  Schools  not  yestkd,  and  which  receive  no  other  aid  than 
Salary  and  Books,  it  is  for  the  Patrons  or  Managers  to  determine 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  ts 
the  Scho^-rwnn ;  but  if  they  do  not  permit  it  to  be  given  in  tbe 
fichool-room»  the  children  whose  parents  or  flruardians  so  desire, 
must  be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  School,  at  reasonable 
times,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elbbwhses. 

In  such  Schools^  the  Commissioners  do  not  insist  that  opportunitjei 
shall  be  afforded  (as  in  the  case  of  Vested  Schools)  for  reliffious  in- 
struction being  given  in  the  School^roomghj  such  Pastors^or  otner  per- 
sons as  shall  be  approved  by  the  parents  or  ^ardiansof  the  children. 

10.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant 
Authorised  or  Douay  Version, — the  teaching  of  Catechisms,— 
public  prayer, — and  all  other  religious  exercises,  come  within  tbe 
rules  as  to  religious  instruction. 

11.  The  Patrons  and  Managers  of  all  National  Schools  have  tbe 
right  to  permit  the  Holy  Scriptures  (either  in  the  Authorised  or 
Douay  Version)  to  be  read,  at  the  time  or  times  set  apart  for  religi- 
ous instruction ;  and  in  ail  Vested  Schools  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  the  children  have  the  right  to  require  the  Patrons  and  Managers 
to  afford  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scripture!  in  tbe 
School-room,  under  proper  persons  approved  of  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  for  that  purpose. 

12.  Religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises,  maj 
take  plaoe,  at  any  time,  before  and  after  the  ordinary  School  busincM 

*  The  temi  "  ScHooi.  houes,"  is  always  to  be  understood  to  mean 
the  entire  time,  in  each  day,  from  the  opening  of  the  Sdiool  to  Ibt 
closing  of  the  same  for  the  dismissal  of  tbe  pupils. 
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(dttriag  whidi  all  «hihkeD,  of  whttinrer  denomtBAtkm  they  ai^  h«, 
are  required  to  attend);  bnt  raiMt  not  take  place  mere  /^«  once,  at 
an  hUermeeUaie  time,  between  the  coniinencement  and  the  close  of  the 
ordinary  School  business.  The  Oommissionersy  howeyer,  will  not 
sanetion  any  arrangement  for  religroua  instraotion,  prayer*  or  other 
religious  exercises  at  an  hUennedkUe  Hme,  in  eases  where  it  ^all 
appear  to  them,  that  aodi  arraagement  will  interfere  with  the  useful- 
ness of  the  School,  by  preventing  children  of  any  religrious  denomi* 
nation  from  avaHlng  themselves  of  its  advantages,  or  by  subjecting 
those  in  attendance  to  any  practical  inconvenience, 

13.  The  secular  School  business  nmst  not  be  interrupted*  or 
sounded*  1^  aoy  spiritual  exerdee  whatsoever* 

Note, — The  Commissioners  earnestly  recommend  that  Beligious 
Instruction  shall  take  place  ei^er  immediately  before  the  com- 
mencement, or  imme^ately  after  the  closei  of  the  ordinary  School 
business ;  and  they  further  recommend  that*  whenever  the  Patron 
or  manager  thinks  fit  to  have  religious  instruction  at  an  intermediate 
time*  a  separate  apartment  shall  (when  practicable)  be  provided  for 
the  reception  of  those  children  whose  parents  or  g^uardians  may 
disapprove  of  their  being  present  thereat. 

14.  Patrons,  Managers,  and  Teachers*  are  not  required  toexehde 
any  children  from  any  religious  instruction  given  in  the  School ;  but 
all  children  are  to  have  full  power  to  absent  themselves  or  to  withdraw 
from  it.  If  any  parents  or  guardians  object  to  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  a  National  School,  it  devolves  upon  them* to 
adopt  measures  to  prevent  their  children  from  being  present  thereat. 

15.  Patrons*  Mani^ers*  and  Teachers,  are  not  to  use  any  means* 
directly  or  indirectly*  to  induce  children  to  attend  any  religious 
instruction*  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents  or  guar<uans. 
The  Commissioners  will  regard  such  interference  as  opposed  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  system  of  National  Education. 

16.  If  any  child  of  a  reli^ous  persuasion  different  from  that  etthe 
Teacher  of  any  National  School,  attend  during  the  time  or  times  set 
apart  for  religious  instruction  given  by  such  Teacher*  it  shall  be  his 
or  her  duty*  on  ihejirst  aUendanoe  of  every  such  child,durine  the  time 
for  such  religious  instruction  given  by  such  Teacher  in  such  School* 
forthwith  to  notify  the  same  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child 
on,  and  by,  a  Form  to  be  furnished  by  the  Commissioners. 

17.  The  Teachers  are  required  to  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of 
the  children  to  whose  parents  they  have  sent  the  printed  Form  of 
notification. 

18.  The  Registry  ke^t  in  each  School,  according  to  the  Form 
furnished  by  the  Commissioners,  must  show  the  religious  denomina- 
tion of  each  child  on  the  School  Roll. 

19.  A  sufficient  number  of  hours,  to  be  approved  of  in  each  case, 
by  the  Commissioners,  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  ordinary  School 
business,  during  which  all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they 
may  be*  are  required  to  attend. 

Such  are  the  rules  relating  to  religious  instructioa  commu- 
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nicated  in  oar  National  Schools.  We  give  thetii  ftf" 
batim  as  they  appear  in  the  (Commissioners'  Beport  of  last 
year,  and  forbear  to  offer  any  auggestion  or  oomment  upon 
tliem  for  the  present ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  impartial 
reader  will  pronoonoe  theoi  free  fiom  anything  ealcvlated  to 
encnarage  proselytism  or  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscienoe. 
The  Commissioners  have»  it  must  be  ackuowledged^  in  the 
framing  of  these  rales,  paid  the  greatest  i^pect  to  tbe  ceKgioos 
ftelings  of  parents  and  guardians  of  children:  of  all  idigioiis  de- 
nominations, and  had  the  Kildare  Phice  Society,  or  that  of  the 
Charter  Schools,  done  the  same,  their  exertions  would  have 
been  crowned  with  signal  suocess  instead  of  signal  faihire. 

It  is  evident  flrom  the  foregoing  rules,  that  no  school  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  grants  made  Dy  the  Commissioners,  provided 
the  managers  be  goided  by  these  rules.  Protestants,  Catho* 
Kes>  and  Presbyterians  are  equally  eligible,  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  their  religious  tenets  being  intwfered  with,  or  being 
oompelled  to  read  an;  book  that  might  to  them  be  objeodon- 
able.  What  canse,  therefore,  has  the  Church  Education 
Society,  or  any  other  Society,  to  declaim  against  a  system 
founded,  as  it  is,  upon  the  principles  of  relimous  liberty, 
affording,  as  it  does,  advantages  to  the  poor  of  the  country  of 
all  religious  persuasions^  and  scropulously  protecting  at  the 
same  time  liberty  of  conscience  in  every  national  school 
throughout  the  land  ? 

The  state  well  knowing  this,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  it 
has  paused  to  interfere  with  the  system,  or  hearken  to  the  de- 
mands of  its  opponents  for  separate  grants ;  for,  were  such  de- 
mands acceded,  the  good  work  that  has  been  attended  with  "  an- 
exampled  success''  would  be  rendered  null  and  void,  and  the 
wealtliy,having  funds  at  their  disposal  for  the  proselytism  of  the 
poor,  would,  no  doubt,  find  a  field  for  their  godless  woris.  Food 
and  clotlies  would  have  their  infiuence  with  a  poveiiy-sMcken 
people,  and  urge  them  on  to  do  what  their  conscience  would 
in  vain  tell  them  was  wrong*  "Thus  the  state  would  become 
tbe  means  of  degrading  the  lover  orders  in  Ireland,  and  of 
erecting  rival  schools  in  each  parish  or  distriet,  thereby  per- 
petuating those  religious  feuds  and  that  party  spirit  which, 
alas  1  have  done  ao  much  towards  marring  the  prospects  ol 
the  country/'  The  failure  of  the  Charter  School  system,  and 
that  of  the  Kildare  Place,  should  he  a  sufficient  warning  to 
the  country  to  resist  the  introduction  of  any  system  of  eda* 
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eation  where  the  reKgtous  rights  of  the  poor  wcmli  timihet 
be  re^sected  nor  protected.  *'  You  may  reason  and  expostulate 
with  the  parents;  \mt  never  attempt  to  kidnap  their  children^ 
or  to  make  proselytes  of  them.  That  is  not  a  fair  mode  of 
procedure.  Bnt  oftet  them  that  which  is  good,  and  in  most 
cases  yoQ  will  find«  if  it  is  offered  in  a  spirit  of  frankness  and 
conciliation,  it  will  be  willingly  accepted.^'  These  are  the 
seotimsQts  of  a  distingirisbed  educationist,  and  one  well  ao- 
qnainted  with  the  Irish  character. 

We  forbear  offering  any  farther  comment  open  the  system 
as  relates  to  religions  instruction ;  meanwhile  we  would  remind 
those  who  appear  so  much  aggneved  on  this  point,  of  the 
crimes  perpetrated  under  the  Kildare  Pkioe  and  Charter  Schools 
Societies,  out  especially  under  the  latter ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  be  contradicted,  that  discoveries  were  made  in  charter 
schools  by  commissioners  of  education  enquiry,  that  were  ci 
so  criminal  a  nature  that  they  dared  not  to  insert  them  in 
their  public  report,  but  presented  a  separate  sealed  report  to 
the  king,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  immediately 
broken  up. 

'*  The  unhappy  bistory  of  the  charter  schools  may  be  very  briefly 
related.  A  great  point  appeared  to  be  gained  when  the  State  inter- 
fered in  the  education  of  the  people ;  but  the  State  delegated  its 
authority  to  irresponsible  bodies^  abandoned  the  fUnds  and  the 
duties  to  Tolunteers,  exercised  no  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
one  or  the  performance  of  the  other. 

The  system  of  the  Schools  involved  in  it  as  reasonable  men  most 
confess,  much  moral  evil ;  children  were  taken  from  their  homes^  their 
names  were  changed,  they  were  made  orphans  in  the  lifbtime  of  their 
parents*  and  placed  under  the  care  of  teachers  appointed  by  a  system, 
of  jobbinfl^.  They  were  worse  than  failures,  they  were  abuses :  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  presented  to  Parliament 
in  1825,  supported  by  unquestionable  evidence,  declared  that  one  mil* 
Hob  and  a  half  of  the  public  money  had  been  lavished  on  a  mere  bub^ 
hie.  The  parliament  instituted  proceedings  affainst  the  administrators 
of  the  schoobf  and  solemnly  declared  that  *  the  evil  was  so  monstrous 
that  it  eouid  not  be  corrected.'  Still  there  were  persons  found  who 
clang  to  the  delusions  that  these  schools  were  efficacious  instruments 
of  conversion,  and  some  years  elapsed  before  Parliament  gave  eifecrt 
to  the  condemnation  it  pronounced  by  withdrawing  the  grant." 

From  all  the  facta  and  evidences  now  given  to  the  reader, 
he  is  enabled  to  judge  for  himsdf  on  the  subject  of  National 
Education  as  carried  out  under  the  Irish  Board.  We  have 
placed  before  him  nothing  but  what  be  himdelf  can  ascertain 
to  be  the  truth. 
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In  another  part  of  our  paper  we  have  borne  testimony  to 
the  admirable  course  of  secular  instruction  given  in  National 
Schools ;  yet,  being  of  opinion  that  the  course  would  become 
still  more  useful  were  Mapping  and  Land  Surveying  tanght 
to  the  advanced  pupils,  especially  to  those  attending  the  Dis* 
trict  Model  Schools,  we  would  strongly  ui^  upon  the  Com- 
missioners to  give  the  matter  their  consideration.  We  speak 
from  experience  when  we  say,  that  persons  having  a  competent 
knowledge  of  either  subject  can,  in  the  present  age  procure, 
without  any  difficulty,  respectable  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment either  in  Great  Britiun  or  her  colonies. 

In  closing  our  paper  we  would  state,  how  we  sincerely 
regret  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  appeals  made 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Commissioners,  both  by  their 
own  officers  and  many  most  distinguished  men  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  Board,  to  adopt  some  measures  by  which  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  Ireland  would  be  enabled  to  receive 
a  classical  education — nothing  has  as  yet  been  done. 

This  deficiency  in  the  system  of  education  has  long  since 
been  proved,  and,  doubtless,  many  of  the  Commissioners 
themselves  are  well  aware  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  Irish 
people  by  not  filling  up  the  great  gap  existing  between  the 
schools  and  the  universities.  That  the  state  has  amply  endowed 
Colleges  in  Ireland  is  true,  and  granted  salaries  to  Professors 
in  Irish  Universities  is  also  true ;  but  it  pointed  out  no  course 
by  which  students  could  arrive  at  these  seats  of  learning.  The 
wealthy  of  the  land  did  not  require  them,  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  did ;  but  no  matter  how  eagerly  the  latter  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  that  those  universities  con* 
fer,  they  are  prevented  through  the  mere  want  of  an  elementaiy 
I^iowledge  of  classics.* 

It  is  a  pity,  indeed,  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist 
in  Ireland,  while  every  means  are  afibrded  in  England  and 
Scotland  even  to  the  poorest,  if  gifted  with  genius  and  ability, 
to  enter  the  learned  professions.  That  the  Queen's  Cull^ 
have  but  partially  succeeded  in  Ireland  cannot  be  denied  even 


*  It  is  quite  nnnecesiary  to  ar^e  upon  the  question  as  here  stated : 
the  remarks  of  the  writer  are  fuUy  supported  bj  the  practice  in  Clie 
Schools  of  America,  Austria,  Prussia  and  France.  For  a  AiU  acconat 
of  the  systems  of  European  countries,  we  refer  the  reader  to  tbs 
admirable  works  of  Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  and  Mr.  Horace  Mann. 
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by  their  most  zealous  supporters  ;  and  it  is  oar  own  fim  con- 
viction, that  thej.vill  never  realize  the  expectations  of  their 
promoters  until  some  means  be  devised  by  whieh  they  may  be 
made  accessible  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  with  whom 
there  is  always  in  every  coantry  a  large  undeveloped  fund  of 
genios  and  talent^  and,  nniil  this  is  done»  educatiou  as  a 
system  is  imperfect  in  Ireland* 

We  do  not  ask  the  state  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  having 
those  oUases  taught  the  stadj  of  hmffoages.  In  any  case  iiit 
expense  wffl  be  yeij  trifling,  but  we  leel  conseiotts  tliat,  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  confer  such  a  boon  upon  the  country, 
it  would  be  hailed  with  such  gratitude  that  the  people  them- 
selves would  willingly  share  in  defraying  the  expense. 

The  following  is  an  extract  taken  from  an  able  ktter,  written 
by  the  Bev.  James  M'Cosh,  L.L.D,  to  the  Eaii  of  St.  Germans^ 
when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  the  subject  now  occu«* 
pying  oar  attention  :— 

"  Without  such  intermediate  institutions  the  work  begun  !n  the 
National  Schools  will  be  improperly  intercepted.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  think  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  the  higher 
classes  of  society  should  be  brought  down»  but  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  at  large,  and  even  of  the  higher 
classes,  that  facilities  should  be  given  to  the  more  deserving  mcnibers 
of  the  lower  ranks  to  raise  themselves  to  a  higher  elevation.  It  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  social  atmosphere,  that  tha  more  fervent 
and  aspiring  parts  of  the  lower  stratum  should  be  allowed  to  mount 
upwards  and  carrv  their  heat  and  energy^  along  with  them  into  the 
upper  regions.  I  believe  that  a  country  is  not  wisely  or  impartially 
governed  which  does  not  prepare  a  way  bv  which  the  son  of  the 
tradesman  or  small  fitrmer  maj,  if  gifted  with  the  proper  talents  and 
perseverance,  rise  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  land.  Bat  there  are 
no  such  facilities  at  this  moment  in  Ireland ;  a  young  man  might 
have  genius  and  indomitable  perseverance,  equal  to  that  of  my  two 
countrymen,  Robert  Burns  and  Hugh  Miller,  but  there  are  wide 
districts  in  Ireland,  whole  half  counties  in  which  he  could  not  at 
this  day  find  the  means  of  acquiring  that  smattering  of  the  Latin 
langoagCy  which  the  two  eminent  persons  referred  to  were  enabled 
to  procure  at  their  own  door  in  Scotland,  and  no  possible  means  of 
enabling  him  to  rise  to  any  of  the  learned  professions.  I  hold  that 
if  a  country  be  equitablv  governed,  there  will  be  provision  made  for 
enabling  young  men  of  ability  and  energy  to  rise  beyond  the  common 
schools  to  the  colleges,  and  thence,  if  they  have  crowning  merits  to  the 
very  highest  offices  in  church  and  state.  Such  fresh  blood  ever 
poured  into  the  veins  of  the  upper  classes  in  rank  and  profession 
would  greatly  promote  their  health  and  energy,  and  would  bring 
them  into  a  state  of  more  friendly  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  the 
other  portions  of  the  community.     The  Irish  in  the  more  sequestered 
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districts  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  themselves  as  a  people 
trampled  on  and  crushed,  and  I  know  nothing  better  fitted  to  gain 
their  generous  hearts,  than  to  find  that  their  promising  youth,  iiistea4 
of  pinmg  in  poverty  in  their  turf.built  cabins,  or  being  driven  to  fsr 
distant  shores,  have  really  the  means  of  rising  to  honour  and 
competence  in  their  own  land. 

The  existing  deficiency,  while  so  far  limiting  the  benefits  which 
the  lower  storey  of  the  building  might  effect,  is  found  to  be  a  still 
ereater  hindrance  to  the  utility  of  the  upper  storey.  VThen  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  Queen's  Colleges  have  had  to  contend  sre 
taken  into  account,  they  may  be  regarded  as  wonderfully  sucoessfoL 
Still  they  might  accomplish  much  more  than  they  have  hitherto 
done,  provided  the  Government  of  the  country  were  to  finish  whst 
they  have  so  well  beeun.  And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark, 
that  I  believe  there  is  a  great  misunderstanding  among  the  friends 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges  as  to  the  chief  hindrance  to  their  entire 
success.  Certain  influential  members  of  various  churches  hare 
spoken  strongly  against  them,  and  this  circumstance  is  supposed  to 
constitute  the  main  obstacle  with  which  they  have  had  to  contend. 
This,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  a  mistake.  The  influences  referred 
to  have  been  brought  to  bear  agiunst  the  National  Schools  without 
much  visible  efiect.  I  have  far  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  the  Irish  people,  to  believe  that  they  are  to  be  deterred 
by  such  influences  from  supporting  institutions  which  have  as  tbej 
see  a  beneficial  tendency.  /  am  convinced  that  the  grand  difficulties 
with  which  the  Qtteen*3  Colleges  have  had  to  contend  haoe  proceeded, 
not  from  ecclesiastical  opposition,  but  the  utter  want  of  adequate  feeders, 
Oive  us  only  a  sufilcient  number  of  Classical  Schools  judiciously 
planted  throughout  the  land,  and  in  a  few  years  the  class  rooms  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges  would  be  crowded.  Nay,  I  am  persuaded 
that  Trinity  College  itself  would  feel  the  influence,  in  an  increased 
number  of  young  men,  belonging  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
eagerly  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  its  high  scholarship  and  its 
many  privileges. 

I  do  not  plead,  then,  for  these  intermediate  schools  merely  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  As  a 
professor  in  one  of  these  Colleges,  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  anxious 
to  make  them  thoroughly  fulfil  the  end  designed  by  them.  I  would 
not  be  worihy  of  the  oflice  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold,  were  I 
not  desirous  to  see  them  accomplish  the  good  which  they  are  fitted 
to  serve.  But  I  plead  for  upper  schools,  not  on  the  grounds  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  I  plead  for  them  as 
fitted  to  benefit  every  other  Collegiate  Institution  in  this  island  or 
in  Great  Britain  to  which  Irishmen  are  accustomed  to  resort.  I 
plead  for  them  as  calculated  to  elevate  the  Irish  people  to  a  higher 
status  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  scatter  innumerable  blessings 
throughout  the  land.'* 

We  know  of  no  reason  why  a  duty  of  such  public  interest 
should  not  be  undertaken  by  the  state ;  the  country  is  no  doubt 
indebted  to  it  for  what  it  has  already  doue^  but  the  legislature 
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lliat  has  given  us  the  national  system  of  education  should  not 
debar  us  the  means  of  distinguishing  ourselves  in  those 
Colleges  that  are  little  more  than  useless  ornaments  to  the 
Dation  at  present. 

If  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  be 
not  vested  with  authority  to  afford  a  classical  education  to  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  they  have  only  to  apply  for 
it  to  have  it  granted  to  them.    They  have  surmounted  all 
dangers  that  could  impede  the  success  of  the  system ;  they  have 
proved  to  the  ^world  how  uncalled  for  and  how  undeserved 
were  the  slanderous  attacks  made  upon  them,  nor  were  some  of 
those  attacks  made  upon  them  in  their  corporate  capacity,  but 
upon  many  of  them  as  individuals.     They  have  now  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  liberal  and  unprejudiced  clergy  of  all 
churches  and  their  followers,  and  notning  remains  to  crown 
the  system  they  have   stood  by  and  upheld,  though  calumni- 
ated and  assailed,  by  those  who,  when  they  found  they  could 
not  employ  it  as  an  agency  of  proselytism  and  by  it  degrade 
the  Irish  poor,  pronounced  it  to  be  godless  and  irreligious,  but 
to  fill  up  the  gap  between  their  schools  and  the  colleges  of 
the  country.    This  done,  the  educational  wants  of  Ireland  are 
supplied,  and  the  opponents  of  the  national  system  silenced  for 
ever. 

We  thought  thus  when  we  visited  the  Manchester  Athe- 
nseum  some  few  days  ago,  and  we  were  reminded  of  the  elo- 
quent address  delivered  to  its  members  by  Sir  A.  Alison,  in 
which  he  said : — 

'<  In  vain  does  an  utilitarian  age  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  such  pursuits  ^ 
What  benefit  is  thence  to  arise  to  society  ?  In  what  respect  is  th^ 
sum  of  human  happiness  to  be  increased  by  this  extension  ?  What, 
I  would  ask,  in  reply,  is  the  use  of  the  poetrv  of  Milton — the  music 
of  Handel — the  paintings  of  BafTaelle  ?  Why  are  the  roses  more 
prized  than  all  the  harvests  of  the  fields,  though  they  are  beautiful 
alone? — To  what  does  every  thinr  great  or  elevating  in  nature  tend,  if 
not  to  the  soul  itself,  to  that  soul  which  is  eternal  and  invisible,  and 
never  ceases  to  yearn  after  the  eternal  and  invisible,  how  far  soever  it 
may  be  removed  from  whatever  afifects  onl^  present  existence,  and 
which  in  that  very  yearning  at  once  reveals  its  ultimate  destiny,  and 
points  to  the  means  by  which  alone  that  destiny  is  to  be  attained  ? 
Regarding  then  literature  in  its  highest  aspect,  that  of  the  great  foun- 
tain not  merely  of  useful  knowledge,  but  of  elevated  and  generous 
sentiments,  let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  to  apply  vigorously  to  that 
which  alone  can  give  the  passport  to  its  whole  treasures — the  study 
of  foreign  languages.     Charles  V.  said,  that  whenever  he  read  a 
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foreign  language  he  felt  a  new  soul  within  him.  It  is  the  command  of 
them  which  is  the  great  caose  of  the  difference  between  men  of  colti- 
vated  minds  and  mere  ordinary  information.  How  g^eat  soeTer 
may  be  the  genius  of  our  own  writers,  there  must  ever  be  a  certain 
sameness  in  their  conception.  Foreign  reading  is  like  foreign  travel- 
ling,  you  receive  new  ideas  at  every  step.  No  amount  of  informs- 
tion  derived  merely  from  the  writers  of  our  own  country  can  supplj 
the  deficiency.  No  mind  can  become  enlarged  which  is  not  familiar 
with  the  the  thoughts  of  remote  afires  and  distant  countries,  and  no 
commerce  can  be  extensive,  in  which  foreign  is  not  largely  exchanged 
for  domestic  produce.  It  is  by  the  collision  of  flint  and  steel,  not  bv 
steel  alone  that  fire  is  struck.  It  is  by  promoting  this  interchange 
of  ideas  that  commerce  in  every  age  has  so  powerfully  eontrtbuted 
to  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind. 


PARIS  COERESPONDEXCE. 

No.  III. 
THE  RUE  DB  RITOLT,  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURS. 

Dear  Editor, 

In  mjr  last  I  told  jou  of  this  street  of  RIvoli,  and  all  its  proximate 
geotilitiesy  and  all  its  near  abodes  of  wretchedness^  and  now  I  come 
to  continue  my  facts  of  things  as  they  were,  and  my  facts,  fancies, 
and  pictures  of  things  as  they  are. 

The  statue  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  replaced  by  that  of  Napo- 
leon in  1610,  when  the   Culonne  de  la  Place  Fi?2u2ointf  was  erected . 
The  pedestal,  shaft,  and  capital,  built  of  cut  stone,  are  covered 
externally  with  bronze,  which  is  cast  into  bas-reliefs.     This  bronze 
has  been  formed  out  of  the  twelve  hundred  cannon  taken  from  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  armieu  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1805. 
The  shaft  of  the  Colonne  has  been  designed  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Antoninus  at  Rome,  and  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
principal  events  of  the  campaign  of  1605,  from  the  departure  of  tlie 
troops  from  the  camp  of  Boulogpie,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace, 
after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.     The  first  statue  of  Napoleon  which 
crowned  the  noble  column,  represented  him  in  the  garb  of  a  Roman 
Emperor.     On  the  entrance  of  the  Allies  in  1814,  the  Royalists, 
under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  army,  proceeded  to  enact  an  out- 
rage, such  as  had  not,  till  then,  disgraced  Paris.     If  the  Revolution 
destroyed  so  many  monuments,  it  was  the  act  of  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  infuriated  by  ages  of  suffering,  maddened  by  a  moment  of 
freedom.     But  in  men  of  high  rank 'and  education,   the  defenders  of 
"  order"  and  **  enemies  of  the  revolution,"  we  might  have  expected 
to  find  better  manners.     From  the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Chivalry  of  France,  a  more  high-bred  courage  might  have  been  looked 
for,  than  that  which  had  strength  enough  to  trouble  public  order  but 
not  sufficient  to  subdue  the  Revolution,  and  which  could  only  reach 
that  zero  in  the  scale  of  heroism  which  consisted  in  insulting  their 
countrymen  under  the  protection  of  an  army  of  invasion.     The  emigre 
wasTorced  to  fly  from  his  native  land  by  the  Jacobin  canaille,  who 
overthrew,  as  we  have  seen,  the  statues  of  the  kings  of  France  in  the 
Great  Revolution.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  emigre  returns, 
A 
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and  his  first  act  is  to  imitate  the  barbarous  frenzj  h«  onoe  to  lottdly 
censured.     In  March»  1814^  the  BojalistB^  headed  hj  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  Franoe,  in  so  far  as  tiieir  birth  was  oofteemedy 
flocked  to  the  Place  Vemdome^  and  attempted  to  pull  down  the  statue 
of  Napoleon  from  the  summit  of  the  famous  column.    Their  efforts 
were  in  vain.    Baffled  in  their  attempt,  thej  went  so  far  as  to  sead  a 
written  order  to  the  artist  who  had  cast  the  statue,  threatening  him 
with  immediate  military  execution  if  he  did  not  aid  them,  bj  kfb  in^ 
timate  knowledge  of  the  work  of  his  own  handsy  to  destroy  ^ 
monument.     They  likewise  conceived  the  plan  of  mining  the  place, 
and  blowing  pedestal,  shaft,  capital,  and  statue  to  pieces,  when  the 
Allies  interfered,  and  *'  squelched"  the  notable  project.    But,  tfaoogh 
the  column  remained,  the  statue  was  removed  a  month  afUrwacdi. 
Sixteen  years  from  that  date,  the  goTemment  of  Louitf  Phil^»pe 
decreed  the  elevation  of  a  new  statue  of  Napoleon,  to  be  erected  on 
the  same  spot    It  is  that  which  now  stands  on  the  column  of  tiie 
Place  Vendome*    It  differs  ftom  the  ancient  one  in  the  matter  of 
costume,  and  represents  the  Emperor  In  his  redhgote  and  oocked 
hat. 

We  shall  now  take  leave  of  this  *'  neighbour"  of  the  Rue  4e  BweSf 
and  returning  thither  by  the  Bue  d#  Castiglione,  we  leave  behind  ut 
the  Ministere  des  Finance*,  and  Meurice's  Hotel ;  presdng  still  eait* 
ward,  we  turn  a  little  to  our  right,  after  passing  the  Loavre^  sad 
rest  in  the  shadow  of  St  Germain  VAuxerr^M  /  On  the  aame  spot 
where  it  now  stands,  Chilperio  built  a  church  in  the  sixth  oeatury, 
which  has  been  psrtly  destroyed  and  again  restored,  at  various  inter* 
vals  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirteen  hundiied  years.  In  the  sixth 
century !     What  was  Paris  then  ? 

Through  a  long  era  of  decay  the  Boman  Empire  nodded  to  itt 
full.  During  the  fburth  and  fifth  centuries,  language,  laws,  manners, 
costumes,  were  mixed  and  confounded  together  in  such  »  fashion  oa 
the  soil  of  Qaul,  that  it  was  difiusult  to  distinguish  the  line  whidi 
separated  the  ancient  Boman  domination  from  the  Gallic  n*tionalit]r< 
The  harmonious  language  of  the  south  began  to  borrow  a  barbarous 
tire,  and  uncouth  brevity,  from  the  wild  accents  of  the  north.  A^ 
this  very  hour,  French  is  a  corrupted  Latin«  I  constantly  bear  it 
^lid  in  society,  that  such  a  one  **  ooasr  lien"  More  than  beaotyi 
tlie  French  prize  conversational  powers.  '*  EHe  est  tr^  jolie-i-tr^ 
gaie — et  elle  cause  trh  Hen,"  Or,  "  II  a  I'air  aimable — ^il  est  trtf 
gai — ct — ^t7  caute  lien,'*    S  uch  is  the  climax  of  qualities  by  which  the 
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FroMh  oipreM  their  opinion  of  a  vom^  or  of «  mam,  as  it  may  be, 
w1k>  fulib  their  idea  of  pevfeetion.  Tboaa  two  phraies— I  hear 
theni  repeated!  j»  orer  and  oier  agatn-UMmtain  uon  of  the  tma 
Freach  character*  than  all  thai  either  they  themedvea  or  foi^igners 
have  ever  eaki  or  written  on  the  siibjeot.  11  omur  bieni  A  dieeourse 
on  the  art  of  eonverfiation  would  be  here  ont  of  place — aa^  indeed^ 
9uch  «lwayB  ie,  for  diesertattoost  howerer  learned,  cannot  teaoh  it-^ 
ask  the  French*— but»  notwHhatanding,  I  nay  remind  you  of  ther 
obvioQs  truthy  that  tiie  aptitude  of  the  langnago  which  eerrea  for 
the  medium  of  communioationi  is  as  requisite  for  this  accomplishment 
a»  individual  wit  or  informalion.  And  what  lai^g^aage  n  that  of  tbo 
gay,  amiabley  and  refined  people,  amoagat  whom  to  **  chat'*  well  is 
esteemed  the  greateat  of  social  merits,  perhaps  of  imteUelotiial  acquire  •* 
meats  ?  No  other  than  the  provincial  and  crumpled  Latin  wfaick- 
shocbed  the  high-born  and  cultured  Boman's  ear  in  the  Gaul  of  the 
fifth  oentvry*  There  ia  a  double  lesson  of  humility  in  the  fact«  Tho 
favored  language  has  foUen  into  desuetude^  and  perished  agea  ago 
from  the  daily  occupations  of  men.  The  languago  then  deapised 
iias  since  taken  the  place  of  the  Roman  tongue  in  Europe,  and  ia 
the  recognised  asedium  of  communication  between  man  and  man  all 
over  the  civiliaed  worid.  The  Latin  is  a  *^  dead**  language,  whilst 
of  all  living  languages,  the  French  is  the  most  vi raeious.  Booted  ini 
the  gonias  of  a  people  the  most  energetic  of  modem  times,  it  has 
put  forth  branches  in  every  clime.  It  nas  spoken  in  times  when 
the  Druid  sacrifleed  in  the  midst  of  uabrageous  groves,  and  the  god4 
of  Olympus  had  still  their  woraliippers.  in  its  first  rndo  accents 
were  preached  to  the  Ghtula  the  truths  of  Christianity,  which  ^ally 
displaced  the  mythological  system  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  wild 
legends  of  the  BaH>arian  worship.  The  new  religion  gathered 
strength  amidst  rev^tions,  disengaged  itself  from  all  that  could 
endanger,  and  intertwined  itself  with  all  that  could  foster,  its  growth. 
It  so6a^  to  foil  away,  or  actively  extirpated  all  that  was  evil,  it 
protected  and  cherished  all  that  was  good,  in  the  highly  social  system 
of  the  Reman  Btaiptre.  Whilst  the  cfvilisation  of  the  old  Roman 
society  wae  dying  ont,  or  was  trampled  out,  a  new  civilisation  took 
shelter  in  the  cloister  and  the  church,  which  were  not  then  merely 
places  of  prayer,  but  a  refVige  for  arts  and  literature.  The  Roman, 
the  Oanl,  and  the  Barbarian,  were  alternately  ascendant.  What 
cotiM  come  of  this  chaos  ?  But  the  principle  of  life  was  ever  there 
to  enconnter  the  elements  of  dissolution.     St.   OcneviSve  confronts 
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Atttk ;  Clotilde  ftppMrs  M  ihe  ride  of  OIovib^  and  io  tiie  ixiMst  of 
the  Brunebuilts,  the  Ohilperics,  and  the  Fr^^gondet,  beamft  the 
serene  dignity  of  Si.  CfermaiM  de  PaaHs* 

Under  the  Merovingionsy  Paris  was   still  confined  to  the  1Mb 
island  of  the  times  of  Gssar,  and  of  Julian  the  Apostate^  which  is  oow 
the  centre  of  modem  Paris^  and  called  the  «<Oit^,'*  as  I  hare  htd 
oecasioa  to  obserte  in  a  previous  nvmher.      Let  ns  climb  to  the 
snmmitof  the  hill  LuootiHWf  (St.  G^nevidve)  snd  regard  the  Pans 
of  these  Prankish  ages  with  its  enrirons.    Nea^  as  is  the  chnrcK 
called  *<  Of  the  Apostles,**  built  by  OloWs,  and  to  the  east  and  sovtii 
east  extend  vast  marshes  traversed  by  the  Bidvre.    At  our  feet  llss 
the  Palace  of  Julian  (the  Palais  d»9  Thermes)  in  its  colossal  strength, 
and  scattered  around  it  we  see  several  churches,  auiotigst  whteb  we 
remariL  that  of  St*  Ettenne-des^Ck^  (des  degr^^  ds  gradilms)t  M 
oaUed  from  its  position  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill  whereon  ws 
stand  ;  casting  a  glance  over  the  immense  plain  which  extends  to 
Issy,  the  splendid  monastery  of  Saiate-croix  and  St^  Yineent^  with 
its  gilded  roof  glittering  in  the  stm,  attracts  ^>ur  attention.    And 
opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  the  church  of  iSf.  Oermma, 
called  le  Rond  from  its  circular  shape.    To  the  north,  seated  on  its 
island  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  Seine,  is  old  Lutetiop  with  its  atrong 
walls,  the  towers  which  guard  its  bridges,  the  mills  whieh  serve  to 
prepare  food  for  its  inhabitants,  the  metopolitatt  church  (the  eocMa 
mater,  as  it  is  called  in  the  old  records),  the  palace,  and  the  priaon. 
The  houses  are  of  wood,  the  stareeta  dark  and  narrow,  the  charehet 
wunerous.     Amongst  the  latter  we  notioe  one  built  by  Ohilpcric* 
This  monarch,  whose  character  was  a  comp<Mmd  of  vice  and  vuttasb^' 
like  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  resolved  to  erect  a  church 
in  honour  of  St.  Germain  de  Paris,  whither  he  proposed  to  transfer 
the  relics  of  that  saint,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  it 
completed  in  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.    Under  the  second 
this  church  was  called  St.  Qtrmain  U  Rvnd,    Under  the  third 
it  was  rebuilt  by  King  Bobert,  and  it  was  then  named  for  the  first 
time  St.  Germain  VAuxtrrois^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Abbs^  da 
St.  Vincent,  to  which  the  name  of  St.  Germain  had  been  added. 
This  ehurch,  built  by  Robert,  fell  iato  decay  in  its  turn,  and  wai 
replaced  by  constructions  of  an  after  date,  in  the  twelfth,  fourteeadi* 
and  fifteenth  centuries.     In  its  quality  of  parish  church  of  the 
Louvre,  the  history  of  St.  Oermam  VAvaurrcu  is  synoayaaoos  witi^ 
that  of  many  of  the  Kings  of  France*    But  the  splendotu?  which  it 
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derived  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  the  frequent  visits  of 
tofakjt  did  Do^  prevent  it  from  being  the  scene,  oftentimos^  of  the 
loudest  clamours  of  the  Ligue*  and  within  its  walls  thundered  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraiae.    It  was  from  the  same  pulpit  that  Maillard 
attacked  the  vioea  of  his  timej  under  the  reign  of  the  celebrated 
Louis  the  Eleventh*  who  frequently  considered  himself  as  perBonally 
alhided  to  in  the  sermons  of  the  preacher.     On  one  occasion  the 
meaarch  went  so  Air  as  to  threaten  to  have  him  thrown  into  the 
Seiite.     "  Tell  the  King,"  said  the  intrepid  Maillard,  «  that,  in  that 
caset  1*11  go  quicker  to  heaven  by  water*  than  he  can  with  his  post 
horses.*'    It  is  necessary*  for  the  complete  understanding  of  this 
me^A.  ta  remind  you  that  it  was  Louis  the  Eleventh  that  instituted, 
the  post  in  France*  and  the  transmission  of  maib  throughout  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  kingdom.    Amongst  the  celebrated  persons  buried 
in  SL  Germain  tAuxerrois,  may  be  named  Malherbe,  Goysevox,  and 
the  Daciers,  husband  and  wife.     The  Jftevoiution  twice  assailed  the 
venerable  walls  of  this  church*  in  1793,  and  again  in  1831*  a  year  in 
which  ^eutes  were  frequent.    On  the  occasion  of  a  commemorative 
serviee  in  honour  of  the  Duhe  de  Berri,  assassinated  many  years  b&* 
fore*  the  mob  attacked  the  church,  pillaged  it*  and  threatened  to 
reduce  it  to  utter  ruin.    But  the  rioters  were  fortunately  diverted 
from  their  coarse*  and  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois  still  remains  to  us 
grey  with  the  traditions  of  thirteen  hundred  years. 

It  was  in  the  Rue  des  Fouhst  St.  Oermain  VAtixerroU,  that 
dabriaUe  d'Estre^s  died.  In  that  part  of  the  street  lately  demolished 
in  the  course  of  the  improvements  which  the  Rue  de  HwoH  and 
its  Neighbours  have  of  late  undergone*  existed  a  portion  of  the 
IL5tel  de  Sourdis*  which  communicated  with  the  cloister  of  St. 
Germain  rAuzerrois*  and  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Marquise  de 
Soordia*  the  aunt  of  the  royal  mistress.  The  journal  of  Henry  the 
Fourth*  for  the  year  1599*  informs  us  thut  Gabrielle*  after  having 
passed  part  of  the  Lent  at  Fontainebleau,  returned  to  Paris*  and 
lodged  in  the  house  of  one  Zamet,  an  Italian,  who  had  amassed  an 
immenae  fortune  in  the  administration  of  the  taxes*  and  who,  in  the 
marriage  contract  of  one  of  his  daughters,  described  himself  under 
the  original  title  of  *'  Lord  Paramount**'  not  of  such  or  such  a 
territorial  property,  but  ot  <<  seventeen  hundred  thousand  crowns.** 
He  was  born  a  eoupie  of  centuries  too  soon.  He  should  have  flour- 
ished under  Louis  Philippe*  and  had  his  hdtel  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Ohaufse^  d'Anttn*  iimidst  his  peers  of  tbe  <<  aristocratic  bourgeoiH 
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who  ruled  llie  roast  in  t!ie  golden  prime  of  the  Citizeu-King.  He 
was  a  pleasant  fellow,  a  great  favorite  with  Henri  Quatre,  and  ^li** 
house  was  a  cherished  place  of  reunion  for  the  companions  of  the 
gay  monarch's  petits  sottpers,  Beturning  to  Zamet*s  honse  from  the 
church  of  the  Petit-Siunt-Antoine,  she  ate  some  fruit  whilst  wdking 
in  the  garden,  and  was  speedily  after  attacked  with  a  bmnii^  sen- 
sation in  the  throat.  '•  Take  me  away  from  this  house,**  said  she, 
••  I  am  poisoned.*'  She  died  in  convulsions,  and  was  so  disfigure*! 
by  the  terrible  agony  she  endured,  that  the  by-standers  could  not 
regard  without  horror  the  beautiful  face,  whose  charms,  a  few  hours 
before,  were  the  admiration  of  the  Court,  and  the  envy  of  her  sex. 
••The  marriage,"  says  a  writer  of  the  time,  '« of  Henri  Qoatre  with 
Marie  de  M^dicis,  had  been  already  spoken  of  as  probable.  As 
Zamet  w  as  a  subject  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  his  enemies  accused 
him  of  the  crime."  (the  death  of  Gabrielle)  •*  They  poisoned 
the  favorite,  because  the  King  wished  to  make  her  his  wife,  and," 
the  chronicler  adds,  with  a  natoete  the  most  matter-of-fact  possible, 
*«  when  we  think  of  all  the  trouble  her  death  prevented,  we  see  whit 
a  capital  service  was  rendered  by  it  to  King  and  country.*' 

Hard  by,  there  existed,  in  former  times,  two  other  bdtels,  not  less 
famoQs  as  the  abodes  of  wit  and  beauty,  than  the  Mtei  de  Zamet  \  I 
refer  to  the  hotels  de  RamhouiUei  and  de  Longueviiie,  They  hare 
disappeared,  devoured  by  the  Ogre,  Street-improvement.  The 
divinity  of  the  Olympus  de  Bambonillet  was  the  witty  and  beautiful 
Catherine  Vivonne,  Marquise  de  Bambouillet.  •*  All  is  magnificence 
itself  in  her  house,"  says  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  «•  resplendent 
with  lamps  which  you  see  nowhere  else.  The  rooms  are  crowded 
with  a  thousand  objects  of  luxury,  which  evidence  the  taste  of  her 
whose  graceful  hand  has  collected  them.  Flowers  grouped  everj- 
where  in  profusion  make  perpetual  spring  in  her  house,  and  one 
believes  oneself  in  a  place  of  enchantment."  La  Bruy^re  has  also 
given  us  a  sketch  of  the  Hotel  de  Bambouillet.  **  There,"  he  says, 
**  one  met  a  circle  of  both  sexes,  united  by  the  bond  of  conversation, 
and  the  commerce  d'esprit.  They  left  to  poor  vulgar  people  the  sad 
privilege  of  speaking  intelligibly ;  something  expressed  in  their 
society  with  but  little  clearness,  brought  on  another  still  more 
obscure,  which  was  in  its  turn  eclipsed  by  some  utter  enigma,  and  was 
sure  to  be  followed  by  continued  applause."  Scarron,  Boileau,  and 
Moliere  found  a  butt  for  their  satire  in  the  Hotel  de  Bambouillet, 
tii'hich,  after  having  long  enjoyed  indisputable  notoriety  and  disputa* 
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ble  fttmej,  gained  .in  th«  eDd  for  its  saloons  tl^e  designation  of  the 
<^  Oaierh  du  bel  esprit:*  The  celebrity  of  the  BoUl  de  LonguevUle, 
on  the  other  hand*  had  no  share  in  the  levity  of  wit  or  fashion.  It 
was  there  that  Carding  de  Betz  wove  his  state  intrigues.  It  was 
inhabited  at  one  time  by  the  Dake  D'Aiyou«  who  was  later  Henry 
the  Third  of  France,  and  it  was  there  he  received  the  Polish  Am- 
bassadors after  his  election  to  the  throne  of  Poland. 

If  the  prolongation  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  has  caused  the  ruin,  and 
total  removal  of  some  interesting  relics  of  antiquity,  others  again  owe 
to  it  their  preservation,  and  even  their  renovation.    Thus,   the 
splendid  tower  of  the  ancient  church  of  Saint- Jacques-la-Boucherie, 
all  that  now  remains  of  that  edifice,  has  been  repaired,  beautified, 
aad  restored  by  the  same  hands  which  have  ruthlessly  overthrown 
other  objects  of  interest,  which  were  &und  to  be  obstacles  to  the 
eastern  path  of  the  Ruede  Rivolu    The  levelling  of  the  soil  in  the 
Deighbourhood  of  the  tower  Saint-Jacques,  has  disclosed  the  found- 
ations of  the  first  church  which  had  been  erected  on  that  spot  in  the 
times  of  the  Qarlovingians.    A  second  had  been  built  on  the  same 
site ;  the  third  and  last>  the  work  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  was  destroyed  in  the  Revolution  of  1 789.     This  last  church 
was  consecrated^  before  its  completion,  by  the  Bishop  of  Turin,  who 
was  entertained  by  the  parishioners  at  a  dinner  which  cost  no  more 
than  sevwttf  sous.     The  Chroniclers  do  not  inform  us  if  the  banquet 
took  place  during  Lent,  but  it  is,  under  any  circumstances,  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  the  fiuat  to  have  been  as  stated,  notwithstanding  that 
we  take  into  account  the  greater  value  of  seventy  halfpence  in  those 
4ays  than  now.  Amongst  the  chief  benefactors  of  this  church,  figured 
one  Nicholas  Flamel.     This  personage,  a  scrivener  by  trade,  managed 
to  realize  a  fortune  nowise  in  keeping  with  his  not  over  lucrative 
cslling,  a  g^reat  portion  of  which  he  spent  in  pious  endowments. 
His  wealth,  and  certain  eccentricities  and  pretended  wonders,  caused 
him  to  be  considered  as  quite  a  mysterious  being.     He  had  found 
the  philosopher's  stone.     Vases,  retorts,  and  other  magical  parapher* 
oalia,  were  discovered  in  his  house  after  his  pretended  death.     I  say 
pretended  death,  for  Paul  Lucas,  a  traveller  of  those  days,  a  faith- 
worthy  man,  who  had  seen  the  devil  Asmodeus  in  Upper  Egypt, 
met  a  dervish,  no  doubt  at  Asmodeus'  country-house,  who  knew 
perfectly  well  the  identical  Nicholas  Flamel  and  his  wife,  and  who. 
felt  happy  in  being  able  to  assure  Monsieur  Lucas  that  "  tons  les 
dffiLc**  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health.     You  are  no  doubt 
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surprised  that  so  pioas  a  pefs6uage  as  Nicholas  FtaiBtfl  shoaM  faM9 
any  rapport  with  Asmodens  or  d«rvfHh«9>  but  joa  must  \nep  ti  noM 
that  his  contemporaries  were  not  clear  upon  the  point  of  his  saaelilj; 
and  often  regarded  his  tnnnificent  fonmiatiotts  as  now-fimgtod  (i.t. 
new-fangled^  in  the  fourteenth-century  sense  of  the  werd)  devkas  of 
the  enemy  of  man. 

Thd  Rue  de  Rivoli  commences  at  the  Phlace  of  the  MOn«fcbi^-^the 
Tuileries.    It  ends  at  the  Palace  of  the  Peop]e^-4he  S6lel  4l«  Tillf. 
The  towns  of  Gaul,  conquered  by  the  Romans  were,  with  few 
tions,  classed  as  Prefectures,   and  goreraed  as  siieh  by  a 
Prefect.     In  the  sequel,  it  was  found  advisable  to  asBoage  popolsr 
turbulence  by,  hi  some  measure,  guaranteeing  popular  ngfats»  and  a 
magistracy  was  accordingly  erected  under  the  name  of  *'  P^teetors«f 
the  City."  These  were  elected  by  the  body  of  the  peo{^  from  amongat 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  $  these  were  tribunes  of  the  people' 
amongst  their  attributions  was  the  administration  of  justice  in  certaia 
matters  to  which  their  jurisdiction  was  limitedi  as  also  the  right  of 
acquirinf?  and  disposing  of  property  in  the  name  of  the  City*  and  lor 
its  benefit.     The  first  Parisian  mnnioipat  magistrates  wort  diostt 
amongst  the  Bfercatores aquae,  the  same  who  oooseerated  those  altan 
to  the  heathen  gods,  which  I  desorib«d  in  a  former  paper  as  preserved 
at  the  H5tel  de  Oluny.     To  this  bo«r  a  ship  ^ores  m  tbe  arms  of 
Paris.     We  see  in  it  the  recognieed  cognisanee  of  that  company  of 
merchants,  whose  vessels  traded  on  the  Seine,  an  inland  fleet  wlueh 
was  under  the  commmid  of  a  Roman  Prefsot    The  conquest  of 
demi-Romanised  Gatil  by  the  Franks  edited  no  fundamental  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  corporation^  and,  oven  down  ta  the  sevca- 
teenth  century,  the  successors  of  the  ancient  natUae  of  the  time  of 
Tiberius  exercised  nearly  the  same  power,  and  enjoyed  nearly  the 
same  privileges  as  were  known  to  their  predecessors.    The  cooncQ 
of  citizens  was  presided  over  by  two  chief  fnnctioaarieOy  the  Rrrtoi 
de  Paris  (named  by  the  King)  who  administered  justice  in  the  Oity- 
court,  and  the  Pteooi  des  Marchands,  who  was  diarged  with  the 
commercial  and  other  metropolitan  interests  of  the  eiq>ital,  and  who 
was  elected  by  the  inhabitants.     This  latter  was  the  JLordMa^cf 
his  time,  according  to  your  ideas,  and  the  seat  of  his  authority  was 
called^  in  the  old  French  of  the  Middle  Ages^  the  JWibaer^  or 
IParloif,  aux  Bunrjins;  the  designation  being  soffieiently  indicative  of 
the  popxilai'  nature  tyf  the  institution :— the  citiaena  spok^  publiel;  im 
all  matters  of  common  interest,  and,  no  doubts  used  cheir  privilege 
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qvite  aa  much  aa  modem  aldermen.  As  the  city  increased  in  extent 
and  importance,  other  trades  than  that  of  the  Mercaturei  aquae 
daimed  to  be  admitted  into  the  corporation^  which,  under  Philip 
Ai^nstiiflb  was  an  immense  Trades-Union,  the  ilUe  of  the  Bourgeoisie 
ai  F^atht  organized  boUi  as  a  civil  community  and  as  a  military 
establishment.  Subsequently,  under  Louis  the  Eleventh,  a  review 
of  the  city  train-bands  took  place,  in  which  80,000  armed  men 
jnaottuvredi  iiie  predecessors  of  the  l^ational  Quard  of  modern 
iintea.  The  plaoe  of  sitting  of  the  corporation  was  shifted  from  one 
locality  to  another,  till,  in  1359,  Stienne  Marcel,  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  Mayers  of  Paris,  except,  perhaps,  Bailly,  acquired  for  the 
city  a  house  which  existed  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  and  then  and 
there  founded  the  actual  HMel  d§  Vilie,  which,  however,  has  re- 
quired the  lapse  of  centuries  to  reach  its  present  proportions.  The 
admirers  of  this  city  magistrate  clum  for  him  the  title  of  the  greatest 
reformer,  his  enemies  that  of  the  greatest  demagogue,  of  his  time. 
He  fortified  and  beautified  Paris,  he  introduced  many  useful  measures 
-with  a  firmness  equal  to  his  boldness,  and  administered  the  affiurs  of 
the  corporation  with  unexampled  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
**  Pariah'*  was  agitated  duriog  his  time  by  a  perpetual  tempest. 
We  find  much  vulgar  envy  mixed  up  with  well-grounded  complaint. 
Tho  corporation  wi^  to  pass  sumptuary  laws  restraining  the  expenses 
of  the  rich,  that  is  the  very  rich,  the  too  rich,  the  richer  than  the 
ridi  bowtgtou  of  these  middle  age^,  u^  closely  resembling  their 
brothers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  "  level  upwards  and  tramble 
downwards."  One  evil  of  the  time,  which  called  for  reformation, 
waa  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  magisU*ates.  *'  They  come  late  to 
court,  dine  at  their  ease,  and  make  the  pleaders  spend  their  time  in 
meditating."  The  following  presents  us  with  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  HMd  de  VUU  in  these  far4)ack  times,  <*  The  Great  Chamber 
of  the  Parioir  waa  strewn  with  mats  in  winter,  and  with  green  rushes 
io  summer.  Over  the  counter  was  suspended  a  Dieu  de  pUicf"  (a 
crucifix)  **  and  an  image  of  Saint  Gregory.  In  the  hall  was  a  clock* 
which  required  winding  every  day.  Divers  chests,  serving  at  once 
lor  money-safe  and  library,  some  shelves  of  wood,  covered  with 
black  horn,  and  with  daspa  of  silver,  to  keep  together  the  papers 
and  register^  a  chain  of  iron  from  which  hung  defective  measures 
whieh  had  been  seiaed,  some  forms,  and  a  few  chairs  an  office  apart 
for  the  TreaBurer.*«ei]ch  was  the  furniture  and  arrangement  of  the 
fvmdpalatatB-room  in  the  People's  Palace." 
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Under  how  tbe  Bl^veftlh^  thi9  corporatiim  g^v*  ikbftfM|ittt  to  that 
atoaarch  and  hi»  oout t,  mi  oecaiioa  of  tha  nuurriaga  of  one  of  bU 
dangfateni.    The  old  ohronitiles  dtaoribe  it,  io  Freneh  as  aatiqiMMd 
as  the  oookerj^  at  <*  am  mimit  btam  sefwiet  dt  ekair  M  de  poiuom*"' 
In  i66Q,  Henrj  the  Second  iavited  himself  Tight  rojaU>-  to  maie 
amrjr  witK  hie  Ueg^  of  the  good  ^ty  of  Paiia.    The  «ons  of  oanj 
of  ihe  principal  oterchante  officiated  aa  waiters  on  tb«;  occasion. 
Vni&rtaxudeiy  tbe  baoqneting-chaBiber  waa  too  aaaU  fur  tbe  ooik 
paByyiandapoUed  the  fan.     Again,  the  cannon  of  the  city  did  aa 
loifaHj  androyally  boon  and  thnndery  th^  tbe  rojal  ;»teeds  took 
nnloyal  fHgfatj  and  very  nearly  npeet  th#  rojal  person.   Tiie  singen 
vere  hoarse*  tbe  comedians^  on  acoonnt  of  the  noise  and  confesiooy 
oonld  not  go  through  their  performaneet  and  aucb  was  tbe  disorder 
Chat  many  had  to  go  away  who  eonld  get  nothing  to  drink  after 
iapper«    We  acqnire  do  favorable  opinion  of  the  gallantry  of  tbs 
tiflie^  when«  amongst  the  most  grieroas  of  the  grievaaoesofour 
ehronioler^  we  jgnd  it  eoqiplained  of  tiiat,  <'ye  demoiselles  of  jc 
cilye^'  bad  seated  themself  es.  to  their  satisfaction  *'  at  ye  bygbe  ends 
of  ;e  hall/*  whilst  many  '*  greate  lordys"  were  obliged  to  bit  beneath 
thein.    It  would  appear   from  tbi^^  that   "ye  demoiselles"  wen 
expected  to  resign  their  places  (p^  ratb^  not  to  bave  takeo  then  aX 
all)  to -'<  ye  greate  lordys."    Preach  tbat  dootrinoy  nowadays!-^ 
Beqides  thete  extraordinary  festi?iMes»  in  tbe  old  times  tbe  court 
Tisited  tbe  city»  every  year,  on  6t«  John's  Day»    it  waa  at  once  the 
pHvil^e  and  doty  of  the  Hing,  pr«  in  bia  absence*  of  a  prince  of  the 
blood*  to  set  ire  with  bis  own  band  to  the  bon^fire  on  tbe  Place  de 
Grive.    Afterwards  came  the  citj-banqaet»  which  was  not  alwajs 
aa  disorderly  as  tbat  of  wbich  i  gave  yon  a  sketch  above,  but  which 
traa  generally  eoneeived  in  too  frolic  a  spirit  for  anr  sober  day«. 
ThA  #BstKities  on  St.  John's  day  were  always  attended  with  amcb 
ctiiei^,  it  having  been  tbe*custaaai.  to  bum  an  immense  number  of 
eats  in  tbe  bon^ive.  <  J)€plu$g  an  unhappy  fox  has  become  an  historic 
eal  personage,  having  been  bojrned  on  oneoccasioo*  of  wbich  aaeient 
annals  make  mention,  <<  to  gn^e  del^fte  unto  bys  mi^estie," 

Tbe  Hotel  da  Ville  has  witnessed  tbe  stormiest  events  tbat  hsve 
agitated  Paris  dnriag  many  cnDtnries»  and,  be  sure,  tbe  Fronde  has 
left  its  memoHes  tbere«  The  day  after  tbe  battle  of  tbe  Fanboirg 
fit«  Anloiae^  «n  assembly^of  the  ftowyeosie  was  convoked  at  tbe  MM 
de  yuiet  aadi  even  from  early  momii^  nnmerons  groups  were 
observed  on  t^e  Place  de  .Gf  iv^  irhqi  fatotA  ()K>se  w)m>  passed  tber^ 
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eHfaer  out  Off  etirioftityi  or  from  ttoHtes  of  busitiesB^  to  Msame  the 
lMdg«  of  the  falcon  opposed  to  the  eouft.    It  was  a  bandl^til  af 
ttniW,  stutek  in  the  hlkt-baiod.    When  the  Prmee  de  Cond§  ADii  tke 
Dtike  of  Orleind  presented  themselTes  to  the  excited  mnHitnde,  they 
were  travestied  Kke  mhuem  on  Maj-day,  straw  in  their  faBts>  atraW 
for  Aotdder-knot,  a  wnp  of  straw  flotnrished  In  their  hands*    Tlieir 
fihrt  lust  tras  to  sign  the  tread/  of  union  i^ainst  OardiDal  Haxunii^ 
when  a  lettei*  arrived  iVom  thei  Khag,  enjcdding  the  Pr4ifSi  4U0  Mar^ 
^tmA  to  adjourn  the  assembly  for  a  week,  and  an  immeiise  aaxnber 
of  Ae  eorporatSon  and  of  the  bvnrgeoiie  seettied  inoHned  to  obey  tho 
rbyai  order.     This  was  not  what  the  Princes  wished*  and  they  abiin« 
doned  the  **porhir^  in  anger.    Boon  the  firing  oomnieneet  atfound 
due  SBtel  die'  Wle,  npott  which  an  exli^^ated  maltitade  pours  in 
hot  haste,  as  if  it  were  a  d^n  of  Mazarins.    In  Tain  the  priests  of 
St.'Jeai^-eU'Orhfe  carry  the  Bacranient  in  solemn  precession,  to 
appease  the  violehce  oftheHoters.    The  rioters  carried  the  H^Ui 
de  VUk  by  storm,  and  its  inmates  thi*ew  themselves  prostrate,  ht^ 
lievrng  in  their  terror  that  their  litst  honr  was  come,  as,  indeed,  it 
was  for  many.    In  every  comer  the  dyfbg  confi^ssed  themselves  to 
the  priests,  who  hastened  from  room  to  room  to  console  thi?  victims 
of  thiit  fatal  day,  which  witnessed  the  last  cbnvnlsion  of  the  Fronde. 
A  centary  and  h  half  from  thence,  th6  Hdteide  ViUt  was  once  moro 
the  scene  of  riot  and  blood.   It  was  the^day  of  tfaefdOIof  the  BastiHew 
Flesselles,*  the  last  of  the  prBtbts  de$  marchands,  was  killed  by  a 
pistol-shot,  and  his  head  carried  thirougfh  Paris,  fkx^  on  a  pike.    A 
few  days  after,  Berber,  Intetidimt  of  Faris,  w'ai  massacred  on  the 
Bsme  spot.    Before  Ms  death,  the  rioters  ibrced  hita  to  emhrace  the 
head  of  his  brother-in-law,  Fonlon.    The  latter  WAS  aeited  at  tom» 
distance  fVom  Parts^  and  Wa«  driven  idong,  like  a  beast,  to  the  jff a(v/ 
de  yXSe,  his  feet  bare,  his  neck  surrounded  with  a.  collar  of  nettles, 
and  seine  hay  thrust  Snto  his  ifiotfth.    It  was  he  who,  when  the 
^offerings  of  the  people  were  the  subjeot  of  conversation,  brutally 
replied,  to  an  observation  addressed  to  hfm,  in  the  memorable  words, 
"  Let  them  eat  grasi !"    It  was  at  the  HMel  de  VUte  that  Louie  the 
Bitteentlk  was  obliged  to  assume  the  tri-colotired  cockade,  and  from 
the  window^  he  showed  himself  to  his  lieges  of  his  good  «ity  of 
Paris.    It  was  thither,  also,  he  was  conducted,  on  the  famous  sikth 
of  October,  when  he  made  that  strangest  of  royal  progresses  into 
Paris,  which  we  have  alr^adynoticed  more  at  length  hi  a  former  paper. 
The  last  of  the  prSvdts  dei  mati^ands  was  Flesselled,  as  we  have  tM*^ 
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B.ut  the  office  qf  MAJ^or,  which  -replaced^  ooder  the  Etvolotioo*  thft- 
old  civic  title,  waa  filled,,  ia  the  da/s  of  October,  h^.  the  celehraled 
Bailly^  mode]  phUosopke^  who  knew  ever jthing:  except  hmnaanaUir^ 
and  believed  ia  nothing  sate  biouelf.    After  him  cwxub  Marat  uUt 
Robespierre,  resolved*  asDaoton  said,  to  see  what  plenty  of  bleedii^ 
would  do  for  their  patient,  the  nation.     And  the  9th  Thermidor 
dawned  over  Paris,  mad  with  joy  at  its  deliverance  from  the  reign 
of  terror.    Under  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration,  Xh/^Hotddt 
VUle  played  no  prominenLpart  ia  poll  ties,  hut.  assumed  its  ande&t 
rdle  of  chef  lieu  ofSmefUe  in  the  July  of  1830.     On  the  29th,  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  Provisional  Government.     On  that  day  the  Ktqg 
consented  to  form  a  new  ministry.    *'  It  is  too  late,"  was  Lafayette's 
reply.    .Then  it  wa«  ti|«t  the-  Republic,  and  the  Orle^Qa«npqare]|f 
found  themselvea  competitoirs  for  ^heCsv^ur  of  the.  people*    hemg 
Philippe  took  time  by  the  fore-lock,  and  reached  the  H^^  de  Fiflr 
on  the  30tb  of  July.    Lafayette  and  he  embrace.     They  appear  to- 
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gether  on  the  balcony  of  the  grande  salle,  and  again  they  embrace. 
An  enthusiastic  acclamation  resounded  from  the  Piace  de  Greve^ 
and  the  Citizen-King  could  assure  himself  that  he  had  well  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  *'  throne  surrounded  with  republican  institutions/' 
And  that,  too,  was  shattered,  and  a  new  provisional  government  sits 
in  the  Hotel  de  VUle,  And  one  day,  as  often  before,  the  staircases 
and  rooms  of  the  old  civic  palace  are  thronged  with  armed  mexi* 
And  their  cry  is  for  the  Red  Republic,  for  the  Drapeau  Roo^e. 
*'  You  wish,"  cries  de  Lamar tinCf  '*  for  the  red  flag  instead  of  the 
tricolor.  Le  dmpeau  rouge/  It  shall  never  be  o^ne.  Wk^? 
Because  the  trioolor  has  made^he  tour  of  the  world  with  yov  liberty 
and  your  glory,  and  the  drapetm  rduge  has  made-  no  other  titan  that 
of  the  Champs  de  Nare^  dragged  along  in  the  blood  of  the  paoplA." 
The  populace  applauded^  and  France  was  saved. 

Beyond  the  Hotel  de  VUie  is  the  newly  constructed  barrack,  tbe 
magmficent  Caeerne  Kapolion,  and,  in  front,  the  Rue  SaisU  Amtumef 

in  this,  and  in  my  last,  paper,  I  hate  conducted  you  from  the 
TuUeries  to  the  B6iei  de  Ft//e— from  the  new  mansions  of  rank 
and  opulence  in  the  west,  to  the  ancient  abodes  of  labour  in  the 
famous  quarter  of  St.  Antoine.  In  our  passage  through  the  Bue  de 
Rivoli,  we  have  traversed  centuries  in  the  life  of  France,  we  have 
passed,  in  our  street  promenade,  from  the  Empire  bajck.  to  tbe 
Roman  Prefecture^from  the  Revolution  to  the  cradle  of  the  mon* 
archy*.^nd  ^e  have  bad  for  opmpaixipn*  of  our  walk  men  «^oiigat 


ilm'  greatest  fdt  iht\t  genioB,  or  the  most  mt^restitig  fbr  their 
career,  in  a  totmtrf  whose  history  is  rich  with  genius  and  interest. 
Another  day  we  shall  take  a  stroll  in  a  quarter  of  Paris  which  will 
not  give  us  less  amusemeni,  I  hope,  nor  less  instruction  than  that 
Rue  de  BhaE  and  its  Neighbours,  to  which  we  now  hid  adieu. 
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QUABTEELT  RISCOllD  OP  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
FORMATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  OF  PRISON  DIS- 
CTPLINB. 

By  The  Juvenile  Offenders*  Act,  the  Manager  of  the  Reforma- 
tory School  is  empowered  to  teach  any  religion  he  shall  think, 
best  to  the  yoang  criminals  committed  to  his  institution. 
This  would  naturally  be  the  faith  of  which  he  professes  him- 
self a  follower ;  and  as  all  the  Schools  yet  established  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  Church, 
or  by  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  feoman  Catholics,  it  would 
appear,  felt  the  necessity  for  some  Reformatory  managed  by 
those  of  their  own  comttiunion.  Accordingly,  in  the  early  part 
of  last  July,  a  meeting  was  held  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
fonniiig  a  Reformatory  School  Committee,  and  of  entering 
into  other  necessan  details.  We  insert  the  following  '*  leader," 
from  a  recent  nomber  of  The  WeMf  Regiiter  and  Catkolio 
Standard,  as  it  ex^presaes,  we  presame,  the  wishes  and  inten- 
tions of  those  who  called  the  Meeting.  It  is,  however,  unjust 
to  thoee  who  have  already  founded  Reformatory  Schools,  and 
is  paxtipfilarly  unfair  towards  our  friend  Mr.  Recorder  HiU^ 
In  fact,  the  whole  truth  of  the  question  was  most  correctly 
stated  b>Y  Miss  Carpenter  in  her  evidence  before  the  Commit* 
tee,  on  Criminal  ami  Destitute  Juveniles,  when  ahe  declared, 
ths^t  ihfi  founder  should  be.  at  ^berty  to  teach  any  religion  he 
pleased  in  his  school^  and  that  all  who  were  dissatisfied  should 
have  power,  had  they  the  charity,  to  found  Schools  in  which  the 
Totfng  Crihiin^s  of  their  own  creed  could  be  instructed. 
This  we  thilriE  fiift  and  just,  but  w6  do  not  consider  the  leader 
wUoh  we  sball  n6w  insert  us  either  fair  or  reasonable  in  aecas- 
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ing  those  of  proselytiiin  who « w3i'  sol   teack  a  niigioii  in 
which  they  do  not  believe  >— 

"  THE  CATHOLIC  REFORMATORY  SCHOOL. 

We  need  bardly  call  the  attention  of  onr  Catholic  readers  to  th« 
ftdvertiseinent  inserted  by  the  Committe  appointed  bj  His  Eminence 
to  superintend  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  Reformatorr  School. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  any  child  may  be  sent  to  a  reformatorj 
school  for  a  trifling  breach  of  the  police  regulations  without  anj 
moral  fault.     If  there  is  no  Catholic  reformatory  school,  it  is  certain 
that  numbers  will  be  sent  to  Protestant  schools,  and  brought  up  in 
enmity  to  the  religion  of  their  parents.     No  such  Act  ought  to  have 
been  pdssed  until  reformatory  schools  had  first  been  provided  to 
which  children  could  be  sent  without  violation  of  their  rellgiouj 
liberties.     The  reason  why  this  obvious  niece  of  iustice  was  neglected 
was  twofold  :  firsts  there  is  a  considerable  and  fnfluentia)  par^  with 
whom  it  is  a  primary  object  to  subject  Catholic  children  to  an  anti- 
Catholic  education,  and  who  hesitate  to  use  no  means  which  may 
bring  about  that  object.     For  this  purpose  they  we,  wherever  they 
can,  freely  employing  bribery,  persuasion,  and  every  Icind  of  art ;  ua 
before  this  Act  passed,  they  bad.  obtained  one  to  enable  them  to  ose 
force  in  the  case  of  that  large  class  of  Catholic  children  m  London 
whose  poverty  may  bring  them,  with  or  without  moral  fault,  into 
the  police  court — we  mean  the  Middlesex  Reformatory  School  Bin 
of  last  session.    That  bill  was  obtained  by  the  Middlesex  mi^istrates. 
It  provided  for  the  education  in  the  Protestant  reli^on  oftrerr 
child  who  might  get  into  any  scrape— true,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Middlesex  Magistrates,  Mr.  Henry  rownall,  denied  that  their  object 
was  proselytism :  yet,  when  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
added  to  the  bill  a  provision  that  '  no  child  should  be  educated  in 
any  religious  oreed  contrary  to  that  of  his  parenta,  or  to  which  they 
aliall  object ;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  minister  of  the 
religious  persuasion  of  any  juvenile  offender,  or  in  which  his  parents 
shall  wish  him  to  be  brought  up,  to  visit  him  in  school,  ajid  under 
certain  regulations  as  to  number,  &c.,  to  perform  worship  there  oa 
Sundavs,'  the  Ma^strates*   with  Mr.  Pownall  at  their  head,  so 
strongly  opposed  this  clause  that  they  defeated  it  in  the  Hoose  of 
Lords.     And  on  what  ground?     We  are  not  left  to  ruess.    The 
'  Ragged  School  Magazine,'  the  organ  of  the  proselytising  school^ 
published  their  objection  to  it,  on  the  ground  that '  the  large  pro- 
portion both  (^juvenile  and  adult  criminals  in  the  Uuited  KiQgdom 
are  Roman  Catholics;*  and  askedy  'Will  it  be  pleaded  thst  the 
objection  of  the  parents  ought  to  be  listened  to  in  the  case  of  Bom^ 
Catholics  ?    Are  not  those  parents  generally  as  wretched  and  ignonnt 
as  their  children,  whom  they  have  for  the  most  part  trained  to  crime?* 
It  concluded :  '  We  must  therefore  continue  the  diffusion  throush- 
out  all  our  schools,  refuges,  and  reformatories,  of  that  Evan^li^^ 
which  b  common  to  all  true  protestants  in  the  land,  and  without 
which  the  degraded  and  polluted  can  never  be  elevated  and  purifieJ.' 
Our  extracts  give  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
paper  we  are  quoting  avows  proselytism  towards  Catholic  childr^ 
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a»tfa«  object  of  lh«  Befonnatory  daho^  This  miglit  not 'hftT0. 
committed  the  magistrates,  but  Mr.  Pownal],  their  chairmim,  went 
out  of  his  waj  to  adopt  it ;  writing  to  the  Editor—^  t  cannot 
sufficiently  thank  jon  for  it/  and  promisifg  the  opposition  of  the 
magistrates,  and  predictine^  truly  as  soon  appeared^  its  r^ection,by 
the  Lords*  He  ended :  *  I  will  not  fail  to  give  your  Magazine  to  fhe 
magiHtrates*  for  which  they  as  well  as  myself  return  you  otir  sincere 
thanks.'  We  do  not  then  exaggerate,  when  we  saj  tnat  a  large  body, 
of  the  most  respectable  Protestants,  among  whom  are  the  great* 
majority  of  the  Middlesex  Magistrates,  avowedly  desir^  Reformatory 
Schools  expressly  because  the  greater  part  of  their  involuntary' 
inmates  wilibe  Catholics,  apd because  thcY  Will  have  the  opportunity' 
of  educating  them  as  Protestants.  We  do  not  suspect  Mr.  Pownau 
of  intentional  falsehood,  when  he  indignantly  disavowed  any  inten- 
tion of  proselytising,  fie  was  thinking,  no  doubt,  only  of  ProteStaht 
sects  ;  he  meant  that  the  school  would  not  be  employed  to  make  con- 
verts from  one  Protestant  sect  to  another  ;  that  every  possible  exer- 
tion would  be  made  to  bring  up  '  Papists'  to  Protestantistn,  he 
probably  took  for  granted,  ana  thought  it  unnecessarjr  to  express 
anything  so  obyious.  Members  of  Parliament  no  doubt  there  ai'e 
who  are  of  the  same  mind. 

However,  this  partv  would  hardly  have  been  strong  enough  to  ^ 
obtain  a  law  to  compel  all  Catholic  cnildren  convicted  of  any  trifling 
offence  to  be  educated  as  Protestants  if  Parliament  had  been  aware 
what  thev  were  about.  The  truth  is,  Protestants  have  no  belief  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  very  poor  and  suffering  classes  to  have  any  relict 
gion  at  all.  They  sincerely  believe,  and  the  experience  as  far  Bs  it 
goes  DO  doubt  justifies  the  belief,  that  not  only  the  beggars  in  our 
streets,  hut  the  numerous  classes  which  carry  on  different  trades  In 
them^  as  costermongers,  street-sweepers,  &c.^  have  no  religion  at  all. 
Indeed,  they  would  extend  this  almost  without  an  exception  to  the 
labouring  class  of  London  and  other  great  towns.  This  manner  of 
regarding  the  popr  strikes  a  Cathoac  with  inexpressible  force  in 
reading  Protestant  writings  upon  almost  any  subject  connected  with 
them.  A  Protestant  poet  complains  t — *  Times  are  altered  now,  and 
Englishmen  begin  to  class  the  heggar  with  the  knave,  and  poverty 
witn  sin«*  He  does  not  exaggerate.  Father  Hutchinson,  of  the 
Oratory,  says : — 

Thus  when  Mr.  Hill,  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  who  was  ex- 
amined before  the  committee  oH  Juvenile  OflTenders  in  1652,  was 
asked  whether,  if  all  the  children  in  reformatory  schools  were  to  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  Protestant  Chaplain,  some  difficulty  might 
not  arise  on  the  ground  of  differences  of  religion.  He  answered 
that  he  did  not  apprehend  it,  for  that  the  criminals  *  had  no  religious 
differences.;  they  have  no  religion  at  all  ;  they  are  not  divisible  into 
Boman  Catholics  and  Protestants  ;  they  are  practically  heathens/ 
The  same  argument  has  been  used  affain  and  again  by  different  mem-^ 
bersoffhe  House  of  Commons.  When  it  was  urged  upon  them 
that  the  religious  opinions  of  these  children  ought  to  be  respected, 
and  that  provision  ouffht  to  be  afforded  them  for  being  instructed  in 
their  own  creed,  and  for  practising  their  own  religion,  the  answer 
has  always  been  the  same,  that  it  Was  idle  to  speak  of  their  religions 
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opinions,   for  that  they  had  none,  but  were  practical!/  heathena.' 
And  he  beautifully  adds  : — 

"  In  these  very  places  thus  spoken  of  I  know  of  mj  own  know* 
ledffe  that  there  are  numbers  of  poor,  hard-working,  inoffensre 
Oatnolicsy  and  hundreds  of  pure,  innocent,  Irish  boys  andgirU, 
crossing- sweepers  and  street  sellers*  who,  ragged  and  bare-footed  u 
they  may  be,  are  regular  in  the  observance  of  their  religious  duties, 
and  are  leading  good  Christian  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  temptation! 

and  dangers  that  surround  them Yet  not  a  word  is  said  of  tbem 

by  these  Protestant  writers  ;  but  all  are  most  cruelly  included  in  one 
general  charge  of  ignorance  and  vice." 

In  this  state  of  public  opinion  and  feeling,  and  just  afier  the 
clauses  inserted  for  the  protection  of  Catholic  children  in  the 
Middlesex  Act  had  been  cast  out  by  the  influence  of  the  verr 
magistrates  who  had  to  enforce  it,  it  was  more  than  we  could  bsre 
expected,  that  in  the  general  Act  for  the  establishment  of  Beform- 
atory  Schools,  a  clause  should  be  inserted,  which  to  a  considerable 
degree  places  those  of  different  religions,  the  Catholics  included, 
upon  equal  terms.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  with  Father  Hutchinson, 
to  believe  that  this  is  far  better  than  if  the  clauses  intended  to  pro- 
tect Catholics  had  been  left  in  the  Middlesex  Act.  For  beyond  a 
doubt,  under  the  administration  of  magistrates  like  Mr.  Pownall, 
those  clauses  would  have  been  evaded,  and  while  by  standing  in  the 
Statute-book  they  would  have  given  the  appearance  of  fairness  and 
impartiality,  they  would  in  fact  have  done  little  or  nothing  for  oar 
poor  Catholic  children.  Catholic  Reformatory  Schools,  we  well 
know,  are  the  only  schools  that  really  deserve  the  name,  for  car 
schools  can  bring  to  bear  upon  their  inmates  powers  supernatural 
and  Divine,  while  Protestants,  having  at  their  command  merely  a 
human  system,  have  always  found  the  real  reformation  of  offenders  a 
hopeless  task* 

We  subjoin  the  notice  issued  by  the  Committee,  and  cannot 
doubt  its  success. 

Two  acts  were  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  empower- 
ing magistrates  to  send,  at  their  discretion,  any  children  who  may 
be  convicted  before  them  of  contraventions  of  the  law,  and  sentenced 
to  fourteen  days'  imprisonment,  to  a  reformatory  school,  for  any 
period  from  two  to  five  years. 

It  is  obvious  that,  by  the  operation  of  these  powers,  great  num- 
bers of  poor  and  destitute  Catholic  children,  so  numerous  especially 
in  London,  may  be  placed  at  once  in  Protestant  reformatory  schools, 
under  l^al  sentence,  without  possibility  of  release. 

One  only  means  of  averting  this  great  and  imminent  danger 
exists,  naraelv,  the  prompt  establishment  of  a  Catholic  reformatory 
school.  Such  an  institution  may  be  recognised,  according  to  the 
provision  of  the  Act,  so  as  to  afford  an  asylum  to  which  magistrates 
will  be  empowered,  and  in  justice  constrained,  to  send  our  poor 
children. 

With  this  view,  certain  persona  were  appointed  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  for  the  commencement  of  such  a  school,  by  his  eminence 
the  Cardinal,  who  placed  at  once  the  sum  of  £1,000  at  their  disposal 
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After  some  difficulty  in  iinding  a  hgiise  la  any  way  sufficient  or 
suitable  for  such  an  establishment,  a  house  and  garden  were  taken' 
at  Brook  Green,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  Reformatory" 
school  shall  be  at  once  begun  wjtb  the  hope  of  transferring  it  to  a 
more  capacious  and  adequate  site  hereafter. 

A  Committee  has  been  named  by  His  Kminence  to  carry  out  the, 
undertaking. 

Lord  Peter,  Lord  Edward  Howard,  the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale, 
and  Charles  Townley  Esq.,  have  kindly  consented  to  become 
trustees,  and  to  allow  their  names  to  he  in.*>erted  in  the  lease  of 
the  house.  ^ 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  invite  the  assistance  of  the  Very* 
Be?.  M.  Scbeppers,  Canon  of  Malines,  and  Founder  of  the  Con* 
gregatioQ  of  the  Brothers  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercv,  whose  labours  in 
Belgium,  at  Vilvorde  and  St.  Hubert  are  well  known  ;  as  well  as 
the  confidence  lately  manifested  towards  them  by  the  special  com- 
mission  of  the  Holy  Father,  to  establish  the  Reformatory  Prison, 
which  is  now  in  operation  at  Santa  Balbina,  in  Rome, 

Four  of  the  Brothers,  of  whom  one  is  En^ish   by  birth,   have 
already  commenced  the  establishment  of  the  Keformatory  School." 
They  are  engaged  in  preparing  the  bouse  for  their  future  work. 

It  only  remains,  then,  for  us  to  obtain  from  the  charity  of  the 
Catholic  body,  the  funds  neces^rv  for  this  most  important  work, 
tor  which  .purpose  the  following  plan  has  been  suggested,  to  which 
your  kind  co-operation  is  solicited. 

It  is  proposed : — 

1.  To  invest  the  sum  of  ^1,000,  contributed  by  His  Eminence  as  a 
security  for  the  liability  the  trustees  have  kindly  undertaken. 

2.  To  solicit  a  certain  number  of  persons  to  engage  for  three  years 
to  contribute  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

1.  Five  or  more  at i:20    0    0 

2.  Ten  or  more  at , 10    0    0 

8.  Twenty  or  more  at 5    0    0 

3.  To  open  a  general  account  for  donations  and  subscriptions  of 
any  amoont. 

4.  To  endeavour^  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years,  to  form  a 
suitable  fund  for  purchasing  a  site,  and  for  erecting  a  suitable 
building,  to  whicn  the  Reformatory  School  may  then  be 
transferred ;  and  to  request  some  five  or  more  of  those  who  are 
zealous  in  this  work  to  undertake  the  office  of  making  it  known, 
and  of  obtaining  contributions  to  this  Special  Building  Fund. 

5.  To  request  a  collection  in  some  of  the  churches  in  London,  in 
which  this  work  of  charity  may  be  most  fittingly  recommendedf 
once  in  each  of  the  three  next  years. 

His  Eminence  has  already  signified  his  lively  interest  in  the 
undertaking,  and  his  willingness  to  recommend  it,  by  a  Pastdral 
Letter,  without  collection  :  or  otherwise  to  the  alms  of  the  Faithful. 

Catholic  Reformatory  School. 

The  Committee  named  by  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  to  carry 
jot  this  most  urgent  and  necessary  work,  earnestly  request  tha 
kind  support  and  contribution  of  Catholics.  .^, 

Contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Rev.  Br.  Whitty, 

B 
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V.G.  St.  M»rj\  Moorfields ;  Rev.  Dr.  Manning,  70.  Sooth  Andkj 
street,  London;  Pedro  de  Zolneta,  esq.,  21,  Devontbire-pUee ; 
Hon.  Charles  Clifford  ;  alto  bj  the  London  Jouit  Stock  Bank,  Pali 
Mall ;  the  Commercial  Bank  of  London,  6,  Lothburj,  Citj,  sad  6, 
Henrietta  street,  Covent  Grarden.    Hitherto  received  :-— 

Donations : — His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  iPlOOO ;  Lord 
Bishop  of  Southwark,  £86  Us. ;  Lord  Kenmare,  £5 ;  The  Chen- 
lier  Pedro  de  Zulaeta,  £25;  C.D.M.  £5  ;  Total  £1121  Us. 

Subfecriptionc  for  three  years : — ^Lord  Petre,  £:20 ;  P.  de  Zolaeta, 
Esq.,  JL20  ;  Charles  Townlev,  Eso.,  £60  ;  Ladj  Petre,  £10;  Lerd 
Edward  Ho;vard,  £10 ;  Sir  John  Simeon,  Bart.,  £10 ;  William  Moo- 
sell,  Esq.,  M.P.  £10 ;  C.  J.  Laprimaudaye,  Esq.  £10 ;  Hon.  Charki 
Langdale,  £10  ;  Charles  J.  Manning,  Esq.  £10 ;  Stanley  Carey^Esq. 
iflO;  J.  B.  Hope  Scott,  Esq.  £10;  W.  C.  Maxwell,  Esq.  £10; 
Rev.  W.  Waterworth,  £5;  F.  B.  Wegg  Pressor,  Esa.  £5;  Mrs. 
Bobertii,  £5;  Rev.  Dr.  Manning,  £5  ;  P.  H.  Howard,  Esq.  £5; 
Lord  Soathwell,  £5 ;  C.  £5 ;  Henry  Bowden,  Esq.  £5  ;  Coloo^ 
Shell,  £5 ;  Hon.  Charles  Clifford,  £1 ;  Hon.  F.  Potro»  £1 ; 
Total,  £247. 

We  regret  very  mncli  that  the  Beverend  gentleman,  whose 
address  is  here  quoted,  did  not  remember  how  new  the 
subject  was  to  him,  and  how  old,  and  well  known  to  Mr. 
Hill.  Mr.  HiU  was  referring  to  peculiar  circnmslanoesy  and 
to  the  effects  springing  from  certain  causes.  But  the  speaker 
at  this  meeting  argues  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  is  not 
alone  unjust  to  Mr.  Hill,  but  he,  unintentionally  we  hope, 
endeavours  to  excite  disagreements  between  the  Yaiioos  com- 
munions  who  support  the  Sefonnatory  Principle.  Thisk 
not  the  spirit  of  the  old,  proved  advocates  of  the  cause,  who 
think  always  of  the  whole  heart,  self-devotion  of  tlie  school 
manager,  and  never  of  his  religious  creed:  thus  Bobert  Ha& 
writes  to  us — ''If  there  is  a  saint  on  earth  that  aaiot  is 
Demetz  :"  thus  Mr.  Hill-^''  Demetz  is  a  wonderful  man,  heait; 
soul,  and  energy  bound  up  with  his  school,  and  all  for  God's 
love.''  Thus  Mary  Carnentar — "  Sometimes  the  Priests  take 
the  Boman  Catholic  chilaren  from  my  school :  I  don't  bbme 
them  for  this,  but  I  do  blame  them  for  not  opening  a  school 
themselves  for  those  of  their  own  faith.''  These  are  senti- 
ments, showing  more  the  spirit  of  the  Christian,  and  of  him 
who  applauded  the  Samaritan,  than  of  the  theologian  who, 
in  his  "  pin  point  of  a  soul"  sees  nothing  good  saive  that 
which  springs  from  his  own  creed.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Beformatory  Movement  will  not  become  a  seed-plot  of  sec- 
tarian bickering,  but  that  each  communion  will  work  earnestly 
and  thoroughly,  and  throughly  for  the  common  objeet 
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Since  oar  last  Becord,  tvro  very  imi^ortaAt  docaments, 
bearing  upon  the  Beformatorj  School  qaestion,  in  its  practical 
phases,  have  appeared.  The  first  is  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  J.  Symons,  by  Mr*  Bengoagh,  the  able  and  active  co- 
manager,  with  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  now  famous  Hardwicke  School* 
The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

'*  Exeter,  May  IIM. 
Mr  osAB.  Ma.  Bthohs, — I  have  been  so  much  interested  in  the 
report  of  the  paper  which  joa  read  last  week  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  the  subject  of  jure  uile  crime,  at  which  I  was  unfortunately 
onable  to  be  present,  that  I  should  like  to  offer  jou  a  few  remarks 
upon  it.  The  discussion  was,  I  think,  well  confined,  under  the 
aavioe  of  the  chairman,  to  the  root  question,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
whole  subject— 4k  child's  responsibility,  and  consequent  criminality 
and  liability  to  punishment.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  im- 
portant than  a  reconciliation,  if  it  be  possible,  of  the  conflictin&r  views 
upon  this  subject ;  and  one  remark  which  fell  from  Mr.  Power, 
Becorder  of  Ipswich,  holds  out  the  hope  that  in  the  direction  to  which 
it  points  a  common  gpround  may  at  last  be  obtained.  I  allude  to 
Mr.  Power's  reply  to  Lord  Lyttelton's  observations,  which  in  the 
report  of  the  discussion  in  the  Society's  Journal  stands  thus — '  I  beg 
to  say  that  1  have  no  objection  to  any  amount  of  punishment,  so 
long  as  it  is  directed  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  What  I 
opoose  is  vindictive  punishment,  which  has  not  reference  to  the 
reformation  of  the  cinder,  but  merely  as  some  atonement  to  society, 
which  he  has  offended.'  I  think  Mr.  Power  himself  must  admit 
that  the  tenor  of  the  objections  which  he  himself  raised  to  that  part 
of  your  paper  which  touched  the  question  of  punishment,  appears  to 
go  verv  oonaiderably  further  than  the  interpretation  which  he  puts 
upon  them  in  the  words  I  have  just  quoted,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  gpreat  importance  to  have  gained  a  declaration  so  explicit 
fi^om  one  who  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  great  advocate  for 
not  punishing  children  at  alL 

In  this  admission,  then,  and  the  distinction  between  vindictive  and 
reformatory  punishment  which  all  will  allow  to  exist,  I  think  will  be 
found  the  elements  of  agreement  between  opinions  seemingly  So  dis- 
cordant as  are  those  of  Mr.  Power  and  others  who  think  with  him 
and  those  represented  by  yourself.  Vindictive  punishment,  by  its 
very  nature,  can  never  be  of  a  reformatory  kind ;  but  there  is  a  kind 
of  punishment  which  is  inflicted,  not  with  a&y  notion  of  making  the 
offender  olane  to  society  for  the  injuries  it  has  received  at  his  hands, 
but  as  an  absolutely  necessary  consequence  to  himself  for  the  fault 
he  has  committed,  as  it  is  a  sin.  Against  such  a  kind  of  punishment, 
tb  which  alone,  in  strictness,  the  term  ought  to  be  appliea,  I  conceivu 
that,  with  one  proviso,  namely,  that  it  should  at  least  not  be  of  a 
kind  to  kindet  if  it  did  not  actually  promote  reformation  in  the  sub- 
ject of  it->— the  opponents  of  a  vindiclive  punishment  could  not  with 
•By  consistency  object.  I  need  scarcely  remind  vou  how  we  have 
inspired  authoritv  to  state  that  the  infliction  of  this  punishment  is 
the  province  to  which  the  Divine  appointment  of  rulers  has  immedi* 
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ately  defttined  them :  this  carrying  out  of  the  inseparahle  conneetioo 
between  sin  and  sufferings  which  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  exerdsei 
of  faith  to  receive,  and  with  many  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of 
reason.  One  great  objection  is,  I  know,  advanced  against  oar 
attemptiniBT  to  carry  out  this  punishment  now,  in  the  impossibility  of 
estimating  the  relative  much  more  the  absolute  wickedness  of  soy 
given  crime.  But  granting  this  impossibility  to  the  full,  we  shoiild 
not,  in  the  first  place,  be  deterred  by  this  difficulty  from  carrving 
out,  as  perfectly  as  we  can,  what  seems  to  be  an  absolute  daty 
imposed  upon  all  who  have  the  power  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the 
s&verett  earthfy  punishment  which  we  could  inflict  would  be,  absolately, 
not  excessive  for  any  real  sin.  To  questions  of  how  far  the  sanction 
of  a  human  law  can  make  that  a  sin  which  is  not  made  so  by  the 
Divine  law,  I  do  not  wish  to  turn  aside.  Theft,  the  main  crime  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  the  class  of  juvenile  offenders,  is  a  sin  by  the 
law  of  God.  That  it  is  a  sin  of  much  greater  heinousness  in  those 
who  know  its  nature  well — who  have  had  the  advantage  of  good 
education  and  careful  nurture,  than  in  those  who,  perhaps,  do  not 
know  (if  there  are  such,)  that  it  is, — what  they  understand  as  it  were 
by  nature  the  force  of — wrong  I  need  not  formally  admit.  But  is  it 
not  to  be  punished  at  all  in  them  ?  What,  then,  does  our  blessed 
Lord  mean,  when  he  speaks  of  *  the  servant  who  knew  not  his  lord's 
will,*  but  is  yet  to  be  *  oeaten  with  few  stripes  because  he  did  it  not.* 
The  infliction  of  punishment,  indeed,  I  cannot  but  consider  a  para- 
mount duty  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  power  ;  but,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  I  as  firmly  believe  that,  except  where  such  is  the 
direct  command  of  Him  from  whom  all  power  is  derived — all  humok 
punishment  should  seek,  what  all  His  punishments  in  this  life  at 
least,  with  perhaps  some  singular  exceptions,  do  seek — the  reclaiming 
the  sinner  from  his  sin.  Now,  say  that  a  poor  child  just  taken  from 
the  kennel  does  not  know  that  he  has  done  wrong  in  taking  that 
which  was  not  his  own,  will  he  not  be  the  more  likely  to  remember 
in  aftertimes  the  lesson  that  it  is  wrong,  because  he  receives  with  it 
that  other  lesson — that  wrong  deserves — ^by  a  higher  law  than  mao*$, 
and  by  a  higher  appointment  is  here  to  receive — pain.  Nothing 
indeed  can  be  more  futile ~a  more  entire  departure  from  that  great 
example  which  all  rulers  ought  to  imitate  than  so  to  punish,  nut  the 
incorrigible  and  hardened,  for  of  them  we  are  not  speaking,  but  the 
weak  and  ignorant,  as  that  it  should  leave  them  only  more  hardened 
in  their  sin.  Futile  it  is  because  it  injures  that  society  which  it  is 
their  object  and  duty  to  protect.  But  with  the  fullest  admission  of 
the  Divine  right  of  real  punishment,  I  easily  conceive  the  existence, 
which  we  perceive— of  the  very  strongest  objection  to  those  which 
are  at  present  practised  among  us,  both  for  their  nature  and  for 
their  manner,  partaking  as  they  do  much  of  the  vindictive  character, 
in  which  they  are  inflicted.  I  do  hope,  then,  that  it  is  here  alone 
that  that  apparently  great  difference  of  opinion  lies  between  the 
advocates  for,  and  the  opponents  of,  the  punishment  of  juvenile 
criminals.  I  believe  that  we  are  all  seeking  in  reality  one  object 
To  put  an  end  to  the  worse  than  absurdity  of  treating  a  little  child 
as  the  object  of  vengeance  for  the  wrong,  done  to  society,  which  is 
beyond  dtoabt  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  itself  in  tne  neglect 
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which  it  has  suffered  the  child  to  grow  up  in  ;  and  we  all,  J  think, 
see  very  clearly  that  imprisonment  and  our  whole  penal  system,  ss 
at  present  conducted,  can  leave  scarcely  any  other  impression  upon 
the  child's  mind  than  that  he  is  so  treated — can  leave  certainly  very 
little  of  the  impression  that  he  must  suffer  because  he  has  done  wrong. 
But  beyond  that  we  all  are  agreed  also,  I  believe,  on  the  necessity 
of  protecting  society  against  at  least  any  further  injury  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  and,  therefore,  of  reforming  it  before  we  permit  it  to 
have  its  liberty  again.     But  although  the  two  objects  should  ever  be 
kept  together  in  view,  if  what  I  have  already  observed  with  regard 
to  the  Divine  obligation  of  punishment  is  true,  the  mere  restriction 
of  the  reformatory  process  cannot  rightly  supersede  it,  as  you  re- 
marked, or  take  its  place.     They  are  unpleasant,  it  is  true — irksome 
Co  a  painful  degree,  especially  at  first  to  the  untamed  spirit  who 
must  be  subjected  to  them,  but  they  are  not  inflicted  as  a  punishment, 
and  besides,  in  most  cases,  are  nearly  or  quite  counterbalanced  by 
the  regular  comforts  which  are  at  the  same  time  enjoyed.     If,  then, 
children  who  have  sinned  must  be  punished,  (and  the  punishment, 
we  must  remember,  inflicted  on  that  gfround — its  only  true  one— 
reacts  for  the  benefit  of  society  as  a  deterrent  of  others,  for  which 
purpose  primarily — as  I  believe — society  would  have  no  right  what' 
ever  to  inflict  it),  if,  I  say,  children  must  be  punished,  and  feel  the 
punishment  to  be  the  necessary  meed  of  their  crime,  it  is,  indeed,  a 
most  important  question — how  and  where  they  are  to  undergo  it. 
As  to  the  place — though  I  confess  at  one  time  I  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  uniting  of  a  penal  and  reformatory  establishment  together—. 
the  great  difficulties  which  exist  in  making  a  child  committed  to  even 
our  best  prisons  feel  the  real  intention  of  the  punishment  inflicted 
upon   him  there,  and  the  exaggerated  attention  of  which   he  is 
necessarily  the  object  tending  so  strongly  to  inflate  his  pride,  have 
considerably  modified  my  opinions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had 
not  to  leam  to  believe  that  if  we  can  make  a  child  understand  why 
he  has  been  punished,  and  why  he  must  be  detained  after  his  punish- 
ment, our  having  punished  him  will  no  more  interfere  with  that 
child's  confidence,  nay,  his  love  of  us,  and  the  influence  of  our 
exhortations,  and  of  our  setting  before  him  the  pleasure  of  a  reformed 
life,  than  punishment  would  deprive  us,  which  God  forbid,  of  the 
love  of  a  child  of  our  own.     With  regard  to  details,  I  would  have 
the  place  or  the  appliances  of  punishment  strictly  different  in  out- 
ward aspect  from  the  reformatory  portion  of  the  establishment, 
while  the  latter  should  present  the  greatest  amount  of  liberty,  with 
the  lowest  of  rigidity  or  severity  of  discipline  which  would  be  com- 
patible with  the  safe  detention  and  orderly  behaviour  of  the  children. 
I  may  appeal  to  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  others  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  same  work,  as  to  the  superior  reformatory 
icfluence  which  is  at  work  where  the  fullest  scope  is  given  for 
individual  action  and  the  development  of  individual  character.     But 
before  proceeding,  as  I  should  like  to  do  by-and-bye,  to  the  further 
consideration  of  this  point,  I  will  see  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to  what  the  punishment  is  to  be. 
You  will  understand  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  held  that  it  need 
he  positively  reformatory,  so  long  as  it  be  not  the  contrary  in  its 
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action.  The  reformatory  process  is  to  succeed  it,  and  may  begin 
ivhen  the  punishment  is  at  an  end.  I  do  not  myself  see,  then,  how 
we  can  dispense  with  either  of  the  only  two  pmushments  whidi  ire 

Sossible  to  us— confinement  of  various  degrees  of  strictnessy  ssd 
ogging.  .  The  latter,  however,  should  omy  be  inflicted  in  esses 
where  there  was  any  great  aggravation  of  the  crime,  as  in  the  knov- 
ledge  of  the  offender,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  wsi 
committed.    But,  practically,  this  consideration  must  be  left  to  the 
judge  who  sentences  the  culprit.     In  cases  of  a  first  or  ver^  shglit 
offence,  however,  I  may  sugvest  that  confinement  in  separation,  or 
even  in  association,  if  toler^ly  strict,  and  with  silence  enforced, 
would  be  sufficient.    The  terms  should  never  be  very  long*  sod  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  extremest  cases  would  be  amply  net 
with  a  fiogginff,  followed  by  not  more  than  a  week  of  dose  confine- 
ment,  and  a  suosequent  longer  term  in  association.    To  flog  a  Isd 
and  turn  him  into  the  streets  again,  is,  I  know,  worse  than  useleii ; 
but  I  know  also,  from  what  the  boys  i  have  had  charge  of  have  told 
me,  that  the  Jir$t  flogging  thejr  ever  had  did  produce  a  veir  whole- 
some effect  for  the  time  upon  their  minds,  and  I  cannot  but  think,  indeed 
I  have  seen  myself  that,  inflicted  solemnly,  as  a  punishment,  under  tbc 
eye  at  least  of  the  manager  of  the  institution,  and  with  everything  to 
impress  it  unon  the  boy's  moral  feelings,  it  would  have  its  eifoet ; 
even  where  he  had  been  flogged  in  prison  repeatedly  without  dicct, 
because  in  a  mere  formal,  and  often,  I  know,  in  an  openly  vindictiTe 
spirit  on  the  part  of  those  who  inflicted  the  punishment,  where  a  boj 
had  been  frequently  in  prison  or  troublesome  while  there.   A  sentesee 
.  of,  say,  one  month's  imprisonment,  then,  should  imply  one  week  is 
close  confinement,  and  three  wedia  in  associated  confinemest,  is 
entire  or  partial  silence,  with  work  and  instruction.     My  own  ex- 
perience has  led  me  to  think  that  too  high  a  value  can  scarcely  ^ 
placed  upon  a  short  close  confinement,  unrelieved  by  ooenpation  of 
any  sort,  and  only  by  an  oceasioikal  visit  at  the  hours  of  meiia.   I 
have  inflicted  this  myself  with  no  iigury  to  the  boy's  health,  snds 
very  great  and  decided  benefit  to  his  character    It  was  for  an 
outrageous  act  of  dishonesty  on  two  boys  at  the  Hardwidke  school : 
I  may  therefore  state,  from  my  own  experience,  that  to  a  lad  of  U 
to  15  it  would  not  be  an  excessive  infliction :  a  child  of  11  <»■  IS;  I 
suppose  no  judee  would  think  of  sentencing  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  association  of  the  boys  under  punishment,  we 
.  must  remember  that  after  punishment  they  wiU  be  associated  with 
as  few  restrictions  as  possible  u])on  their  intercourse,  and  thst  while 
under  punishment  they  may,  if  it  is  thought  desirable,  be  asBoctsted 
in  classes,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  culpability,  'as  messured 
by  the  length  of  their  sentence  of  punishment. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  conceive  that  the  necessary  punishment  of 
the  juvenile  offender  would  be  more  probably  efficiently  carried  oot 
in  an  institution  where  only  the  boys — of  course  the  same^  with 
certain  exceptions,  will  apply  to  girls~.where  only  the  young  sre  to 
be  dealt  with.  A  person  who  may  have  ^ery  qualificatioB  for  the 
governor  of  a  prison  where  men  are  to  be  dealt  with,  would  be  rery 
often  little  fitted  for  dealing  with  boys.    The  manager  of  a  refi>nns- 
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tor/  iastitntion  micff  seek  far  more  than  the  other  need  do,  to  win 
the  qficii&iu  and  confidence  of  the  children.  .  He  should  be  the  first 
to  teach  them,  as  I  have  said,  the  reason  of  the  punishment  which 
he  is  ordered,  naj,  obliged,  to  infiict  upon  them.     He  ehould  have 
the  power  of  pointing  them  on  to  the  time  when  they  will  see  him  in 
a  different  ligot,  of  encouraging  them  to  learn  to  look  upon  him  ft*om 
tkefiret  as  their  friend,  and  anxious  to  see  them  put  where  they  may 
freely  do  well,  first  under  his  own  eye,  then,  when  they  leave  him  at 
laat,  under  only  the  eye  of  God.     On  the  manager,  be  he  clergyman 
or  layman,  be  he  called  master,  or  chaplain,  or  governor,  or  what 
not,  the  whole  success  indeed  of  the  institution  will,  under  God, 
depend.     It  is  not  the  rules — they  may  hinder  or  help  him — but  it 
is  only  the  man,  by  his  personal  action,  that  can  reform.     And  can 
the  state  find  such  men  7    Has  the  experiment  been  ever  fairly  made  ? 
There  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  success  •  first,  that  of 
steering  between  making  the  appointment  so  valuable  as  to  tempt 
men  to  undertake  it  who  have  no  sort  of  qualification  for  it,  and  of 
making  it  so  little  remunerative  that  many  a  man  who  might  have 
the  necessary  Qualifications  would  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  enter 
upon  it ;  secondly,  that  of  allowing  the  person  who  is  charged  with 
it  the  very  great  liberty  of  action  and  freedom  from  interference, 
without  which  he  could  hardly  hope  for  success.     The  particulars 
in  which  this  liberty  would  be  most  essential,   I  should  consider  to 
be  these :— The  absolute  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  every 
person  employed  in  any  capacity  about  the  institution.     The  authori- 
ty, whhiB  certain  broad  limits,  of  punishment,  not  subject  to  the 
qiieslioiiings  of  visiitors  or  inspectors,  unless  the  occasions,  as  entered 
in  a  /^urnal,  were  so  fluent  as  to  justify  an  inquiry  into  his 
gsneral  management  i  thirdly,  the  assurance  that  his  recommen- 
dations foft  liberty,  partial  or  entire,  to  anj  boy,  or  even  for  the 
relaxation  of  any  rule  of  the  institution  which  he  found  on  trial  to 
work  ill,  would  meet  with  the  consent  of  those  with  whom  the 
ultimate  authority  over  the  school  might  lie.     I  say  the  <  assurance,' 
and  I  would  imply  that  it  should  be  the  province  of  the  inspector  to 
see  that  no  rule  was  altered  without  his  knowledge,  but  not  to 
withhold  his  sanction  for  any  alteration,  not   frmdamental,  but 
eottoeming  the  details  of  the  system,  without  positive  cause  existing 
^ztamally  to  his  possible  private  opinion.     He  should,  besides  this, 
have  to  take  care  that  the  money  expended  was  duly  accounted  for, 
that  nothing  was  ordered  but  through  him,  and  he  would  be  then 
quite  a  smfBoient  oheck  upon  the  manager's  necessary  freedom.     As 
I  have  spoken  of  some  rules  as  fundamental,  I  am  led  to  entf^r  briefly, 
as  I  am  desirous  to  do,  a  little  more  into  the  principles  of  reform- 
atory treatment.    I  have  already  mentioned  full  liberty  for  individual 
action,  and  the  development  of  individual  character,  as  being  almost 
at  the  finmdation  of  all  which  can  be  truly  called  by  that  name. 
That  the  boys  should  have  the  most  complete  opportunity  to  speak 
aad  act  4M  their  nature  prompts  them  ;  certain  actions  and  certain 
sab|ects  of  conversation,  or  forms  of  speech — ^such  particularly  as 
any  reference  to  the  crimes  of  their  previous  life,  should  be  decidedly 
and  plainly  interdicted,  and  as  decidedly  punished  when  they  occurred, 
—the  one  jost  speciAed  most  appropriately  by  sending  the  offender 
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Vftc](.  again  to  ihe  piuushment  •  of  Aikaee  \a  4h^  peoil  ward.  .But 
within  tb«se  limits  and  w)tb   due  regard  to  the  naiatenaBee  of 
ordefj  for  instance,  during  the  meals,  and  in  the  dormitory,  and  not 
allowing  the  boys  bj  talking  to  neglect  their  work,  no  reitriction 
ahould  he  sought  to  be  imposed  on  them  in  this  respect.     In  practice 
it  will  not  be  found  tliat  there  is  very  ranch  talking  during  work, 
^Lnd  its  permission  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  greater  freedom  of 
intercourse  which  will  grow  up  between  the  boys  and  those  who 
auperintend  their  labours.     On  them  a  great  deal  of  the  snooeM 
which  may  be  hoped  for  will  depend,  which  makes  it  the  mere 
important  that  their  appointment  and  removal  should  rest  eatireiy 
with  the  responsible  manager  of  the  institution.     Their  manner 
should  be  firm  but  kind.     They  should  seek  to  encourage  those  who 
were  dciing  their  best,  but  felt  their  lack  of  skill :  and  for  their  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  the  example  which  they  would  show  the  boys, 
they  should  be  actual  workers  with  them.    They  must  be  numerous 
enough  in  proportion  to  the  boys>  (that  there  should  be  no  lack  of 
strength  in  such  establishments,  has  been  roost  fureibly  and  earnestly 
urged  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,}  and  they  will  find  no  difficulty  in  super- 
intending,  at  the  rate  of  a  moderate  number,  say  from  8  to  10  boys 
each.    Here,  again,  I  may  appeal  to  the  experience,  first  of  Redbill, 
and  then  of  the  Hardwicke  school,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  the 
superintendence  which  the  labourers  in  those  places  exercise  is  luUy 
as  efficient  as,  and  much  more  healthy  in  its  influence  than,  that  ef 
the  military  warder  of  Parkhurst,  against  which  place,  however,  I 
have  no  wish  to  make  any  invidious  remark.     With  the  exception  of 
the  penal  ward^  which  should  bear  its  character  in  its  very  i^pear- 
ance,  as  little  evidence  of  restraint  should  certainly  exist  as  coald, 
with  safety,  be  at  all  dispensed  with.     For  all  practical  purposes  of 
safe  custody,  the  security  of  the  dormitories  wquld  be  almost  the 
sole  thing  needed.     The  buildinga.  connected  with  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  life,  t.e.,  the  washing  apparatus  &c»,  might  be 
readily  so  placed  as  that  no  bov  could  enter  them  or  leave  them  on- 
observed,  which  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  making  the 
use  of  them,  at  night  for  instance^  to  cover  an  attempt  to  escape. 
Before  darkness  set  in  the  whole  of  the  bovs  should  be  mustered  in 
the  schoel  or  day  room,  previous  to  which  time  they  of  course  should 
not  have  been  for  any  time  out  of  sight,  either  of  the  labourers, 
during  their  work,  or  of  one  of  the  school  teachers  during  the  tine 
allowed  for  recreation  (which  would  not  be  long)  in  a  pUygremd, 
so  placed  that  he. might  command  a  view  of  the  only  exit  from  it 
I  think  that  such  necessary  securities  against  evasion  as  these  might 
be  esteemed  fundamental  part^  of  the  institution,  which  an  inspector 
should  see  rigidly  carried  out.     Such  also  might  be  the  regulated 
hours  of  work,  sleep,  instruotion,  and  meals,  while  I  oan  easily  wm^ 
ceive  that  the  manager  of  the  institution  might  reasonably  expect 
his  representations  of  the  dearablenes  of  alterations  in  this  respect, 
as  the  result  of  experience,  to  meet  with  careful  attention.    But  in 
his  desire  to  test  individual  boys,  by  allowing  them  much  greater 
liberty  than  it  would  be  safe  to  allow  to  all,  it  would  be  essential  to 
giveJt^ifnallbut  an  absolutely  uafetler<)d  discretion,  ibr  with  weh 
only  coui4lM>o|^  to  cgr^a^  w,  atvdnfi^n  ia  tha  lfQj»'  itMk  the 
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sense  of  responsibility  or  the  power  of  self-control.  T  should  claim 
for  him  nbo  the  absolute  jndgment  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  boy  to  leave 
the  establishment.  He  should  be  able  unhesitatingly  to  promise  a 
boT,  with  the  security  of  being  able  to  keep  his  promise,  that  he 
should  obtain  on  any  given  occaj«ion  his  discharge.  It  is  well  known 
how  greatly  the  success  of  the  system  devised  by  Captain  Maconochie 
was  interfered  with  by  his  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  expectations  he 
held  out  to  the  prisoners  under  his  charge, 

I  have^  however^  by  this  time  extended  whut  I  had  intented  to  say 
to  you,  in  connection  with  the  paper  and  discussion  to  which  I  at 
fir6t  referred,  much  beyond  what  I  had  anticipated  when  I  began. 
There  is  ninch,  especially  on  the  principle  of  reformatory  treatment^ 
which  I  have  only  imperfectly  touched  upon,  but  1  think  1  have 
addressed  myself  to  the  principal  points  which  that  paper  and  dis* 
cussion  brought  out,  viz.,  the  questions  of  the  right  of  punishing 
children   at  all — of  how  they  ought  to  be  punished — and  most 
important  of  all,  of  the  possibility  of,  and  the  terms  necessary  to, 
the  enlistment  of  that  agency  by  the  State  in  its  behalf,  which  has  so 
abundantly,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  successfully  answered  the  summons 
of  the  voluntary  labourers  in  the  great  public  cause,  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  offenders.     That  the  necessarily  considerable  responsi- 
bility which  must  be  placed  in  the  head  of  a  reformatory  institution, 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  first  attempt  against  the  chance  of 
being  entered  upon  solely  for  the  emolument  connected  with  it, 
should  render  people  of  very  different  views  adverse  to  the  attempt 
being  made  at  all,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.     If  it  be  made,  and 
made  wisely,  the  earnest  attention  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  cause, 
ind  I  believe  their  fervent  prayers,  will  be  with  an  experiment  which 
may  be  the  first  partial  solution  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  our 
social  problems  ;  and  as  1   believe  the  attempt  will  some  time  be 
made,  we  shall  see,  1  hope,  men  casting  aside  their  present  preposi> 
sessions  for  particular  systems,  and  contributing  all  the  influence 
that  their  experience  can  bring  to  bear  on  getting  it  made  with  a 
well-considered  and  deliberate  wisdom. 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Symons, 
Yours  very  truly, 

G.  H.  BENGOUGH. 

Oar  good  friend,  Mr.  Baker,  has,  like  his  fellow  laborer, 
Mr.  Bengoagh,  been  engaged,  during  the  quarter,  in  recording 
some  of  his  experiences.  He  has  long  contemplated  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Adult  Male  Reformatory  Institution,  and 
in  the  following  letter  he  states  some  opinions,  not  alone  ap- 
plying to  this  latter  plan,  but  also  to  Reformatory  Schools  for 
Juveniles,  which,  like  all  opinions  issuing  from  Hardwicke 
Court  on  this  subject  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to 
the  frieuds  of  the  movement : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Olouceaterihire  Chronieie. 

"My  dear  Sir,— I  am  thankful  for  the  expression  of  your  good 
wishes  towards  an  object  which  1  have  very  strongly  at  heart. 


Mtt«ii  mj  be  done  to  iiuhiuli  eventuklW  the  amoQnt  oFeriiM  in 
the  country  by  the  estebUihment  of  Reformatory  BohooU ;  yet, 
man^r  criminalt  have  already  parsed  that  afe,  and  more  will  Areqvntly 
naes  it,  without  being  brought  sufficiently  under  the  netiee  of  the 
law  to  enable  the  Reformatery  Schools  to  act  upon  them.  Mnj, 
toOy  we  must  remember^  will  relapse  after  they  leave  our  tcheol 
Kot  sufficient  to  discourage  us :  on  the  contrary,  I  can  onW  ftel 
most  thankful  for  our  success  in  stating  that  of  2^  who  have  left  is 
with  eur  permi$H&ny  only  two  have  been  dishonest,  two  have  been 
idle,  and  one  drunken  ;  27  are  doing  #eli.  Four  otheis  hate  been 
taken  away  by  their  friends,  in  cases  in  which  we  had  no  legal 
power  to  detain  them,  and  five  have  absconded,  makng  of  all  whom 
we  have  attempted  to  undertake — 

Now  in  school  ...        •..        ...         ...         ..,  35 

Placed  out  and  doing  well     27 

Left  with  consent,  but  failed 5 

Taken  by  friends  against  our  will     4 

Absconded       ...        ...        ...        ...         ..«  5 

Total  number  attempted    76 

Now,  as  I  say,  considering  the  class  from  which  they  are  tskeo, 
and  considering  our  inexperience  at  the  commencement,  I  think  we 
cannot  be  other  than  thankful  for  such  a  result ;  yet,  though  we  tnut 
our  accounts  of  the  next  three  ^ears  will  be  more  satisfactorj  thin 
the  last,  there  will  always  be  failures — not,  as  some  hold,  from  the 
inherent  badness  of  the  boys,  but  from  the  mistakes  which  mansgerft 
of  schools  always  will  make  more  or  less. 

But  besides  these  instances  of  failures  in  the  management,  end 
those  who  taking  to  evil  courses  later  in  life  have  escaped  the 
operation  of  the  schools,  there  are,  we  must  remember,  tbst 
unhappily  numerous  class  who,  firom  the  wsnt  of  such  schools,  hsn 
already  grown  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
received  under  the  late  act,  and  who,  if  nothing  be  done  to  aid  them, 
will  be  driven  on,  less  by  tiieir  future  crimes  than  hj  our  negUgence, 
to  a  life  passed  alternately  in  penal  servitude  and  crime. 

Some  years  ago  we  might  have  been  warranted  in  supposing  tbst 
however  we  might  have  lamented  such  a  course  we  could  have  done 
nothing  to  prevent  it.  It  was  supposed  that  when  a  man  was  very 
bad  we  could  do  little  or  nothing  to  make  him  better,  and  the  onlj 
means  we  could  take  to  prevent  crime  was  to  transport  out  of  oar 
sight  the  guilty,  and  to  frighten  the  innocent  from  commencing  sock 
a  course. 

Alas,  the  crowded  state  of  our  gaola^the  immense  iocresse  of 
crime,  which  has  at  length  so  glutted  our  colonies  with  erinuDsls  till 
they  have  refused  any  more-i-has  been  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
course  we  have  hitherto  pursued  has  not  been  so  entirely  satisfsctoiy 
as  to  forbid  our  trying  an^  other. 

It  is  more  than  this.  Our  inagistratee,  our  judges,  all  feel  sod  all 
allow  that  we  caanat  ^o  on  as  we  nave  done  hitherto.  The  only  ques- 
tion is — what  change  can  we. make  ?  Wo  have  tried  one  chai^  Ti^» 
the  ticket-o( leave  system,  and  though  I  believe  it  to  .have  worked 
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&r  batter  tliAii  m  gwaeraOy  aoppoiedi  yet  it  is  far  from  Mq^ieutirelj 
8«ti»(aetorj. 

But  meanwhile  the  badnees  of  our  old  system  is  not  the  only 
discovery.     It  has  been  proved  by  one  experiment  after  another  that 
the  reformation  of  adults,  if  properly  managed,  not  only  is  posable, 
bat  is  actually  easier  than  that  of  juveniles,  u^hen  taMen  up  m  tkt 
right  mamur  and  wUh  the  right  jpirt/.    This  fact  is  not  generally 
even  known,  far  less  has  it  had  time  for  the  truth  to  be  generally 
recognised*    Yet,  nevertheless,  I  believe  that  no  one  who  has 
enquired  closely  into  the  result  of  recent  experiments  will  doubt  the 
fftct.    Four  or  five  years  ago  the  few  who  were  aware  of  the  exist* 
enee  of  the  institution   in  Great    Smith-street  considered  it  as 
a  wonderful  exnerimeni,  which  few,  if  any,  could  hope  to  nuceeed 
m.    But  now  tnat  we  see  Mr.  Bowyer,  in  the  New-road,  London, 
and  Mr.  Wright,  in  Norfolk,  not  making  vague'  experiments — ^but 
carrying  on  tne  work  steadilv  and  regularlv  in  town  and  country— 
not  merely  '  giving  men  a  chance*  by  enabling  them  to  emigrate  to 
a  new  country  where  they  were  not  known — but  giving  them  such 
habits  of  steady  industry  and  honest  principle — that  they  are  both 
able  to  find  places  tn  the  lower  classee  of  hbaurer*  in  their  own 
country,  and  willing  to  bear  the  brand,  the  natural  and  proper  effect 
of  their  former  vices,  till  they  have  honestly  worked  it  off,  and  won 
back  the  good  name  they  had  lost.     When,  I  say,  we  see  such  things 
as  these  carried  out  in  a  few  places,  who  would  not  wish  to  see  them 
spread  more  widely  through  the  landP    There  is,  besides,  another 
great  change  which  haa  come  over  our  land  within  the  last  few 
years.  1   am  not  going  to  discuss  the   vexata  quettio  of  causes,  no 
matter  whether  from  Australian  gold  or  English  corn,  or  Russian 
bayonets;  no  one  can  doubt  the  fact,  that  ten  years   ago,  few 
among  the  poor,  and  only  those  of  the  best  skill  m  their  several 
occupations,  the  best  strength,  and  the  best  character,  could  get 
their  constant  supply  of  labour ;  and  even  then  the  wages  were 
very  low. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  fkct  is  indnbitable,  that  though  many 
trades  are  at  present  unusually  slack,  the  demand  for  labour  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  Formerly,  though  we  could  hardly  justify, 
we  could  not.wondnr  at  the  feeling,  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
wiUi  our  criminab  was,  to  *  get  rid  of  them  anywhere,  and  ask  no 
questions."  We  had  too  many  people  in  England,  they  had  too  few 
in  Australia.  The  inference- was  at  least  natural.  But  now  our 
only  alternative  is,  shall  we  keep  men  in  gaol  at  an  enormous  expense 
to  the  honest  portion  of  the  community  for  one-half  of  their  lives, 
and  allow  them  to  keep  themselves  by  plundering  the  same  honest 
people  for  ^e  other  half  of  their  lives,  or  shall  we  at  one-tenth  of 
the  cost  trv  to  make  them  honest,   useful,  preducing  citixens  ? 

In  the  plan  which  Sir  Qeorge  Grey  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  lay 
before  him,  I  ask  for  no  alteration  of  the  law,  and  not  one  sixpence  of 
additional  cost  to  Government ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  result 
would  be  even  a  wider  spread  of  adult  reformatories  than  we  hare 
lately  seen  in  schools  of  a  similar  class,  although  their  adoption  in  70 
counties,  in  12  months,  is  considerable. 
It  is  h«rdly  probable^  ii^detdj  that  a  Secretary  of  State,  oppressed 
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with  wttigbtwr/  nurtt^rt-  than  the  ttmm  ftU^e  of  winra  of  tke  oooatry, 
will  find  time  to  waste  on  the  crotchets  of  an  obscure  coontrj 
'sqwret  vet  still,  1  cannot  but  hope  that  the  subject  will  erelong 
force  itself  forwto'd^ 

I  believe,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  will  hail  that  time  as  gladly  as 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

T.  B.  LL.  BAILER. 
Hardwiok  Coort»  July  5«  1865.   > 

All  readers  of  TiiE  Irish  Quarterly  Review  arc  fafly 
a^qaaijited  with  the  history  and  progress  of  Mr.  Nash's 
iustiiution,  but  there  is  another  establislimeut  to  which  w« 
now  desire  to  draw  attention ;   we  refer  to  the 

Preventive  and   Uffttrmatory  Institution,  No   10,  New  Road,  uar 
OoWfT'Street,  North,  under  Oovernment  inspecliun, 

Pa<ron«^-His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  The  Bight 

Rev.    The  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord 

Bishop  of  Lichfield,  The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquis  of  Blandford, 

M.P.,   The  Right   Hon.   Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,   M.P.,  Lord 

Ebriz^ton,  M.P.j  RiifhtHon.  Lord  Southampton,  Hon  H.  Fitsroj, 

M.P.,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  M.P.,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  Bart..  M.P., 

Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  M.P.  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  Chas.  Bowyer 

Adderley,  Esq,  M.P.,  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Birmingbm. 

Prexident^Th^  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Vice-Presidents — Rev.  R.  Bickersteth,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  St.  Giles, 

Rev.  H.  W.  Burrowsr  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Ohri»t's  Church,  Rev. 

R.  \V.  Burton.  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  All  Saint's,  Gordon  Square, 

Rev.  W.  I.  Crichton,  M.A  ,  Go wer- street,  Bedford  Square,  Rev. 

Tiips.  Dale,  M.Aj  Vicar  of  St.   Pancras,   Canon   of  St.    Paul'i, 

Rev.  Ed.  Garbett,  M.A.,  Episcopal  Chapel,  Grays  Inn  Lane,  Rev. 

T.  Garnier,  B.C.L.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone,  Rev. 

E   Hannam,  M.A.,  6t.    Stephen's,  Camden  Town,  Rev.  C.  Hart, 

M.A.,  Old  St.  Pancras  Church,  Rev.  D.   Laing,  M.A.,  IncumbeDt 

Holy   Trioity,   Haverstock    Hill,  Rev.   Rt.   Montgomery,  M.A, 

Percy  Chapel,  Rev.  D.  Moore,   M.A.,  Camberwell,   Rev.  Wm. 

Norman,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Jude's,  Rev.  I.  V.  Povah,  M A.i 

St.  Agnes,  City,  Rev.  J.  L.   Roberts,   M.A.f  Fellow  of  Queen's 

College,  Oxford,  Rev.  J.W.  Rooker,  M.A.,  Fitzroy  Chapel- 

sOtmviittee^O,  H.  Alderson,  Esq.,  9,  Park  Crescent,  Regent's 
Park,  H.  G.  Allen,  Esq.,  24,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  John 
Boyle,  E.sq,»  MA.,  4,  Vomer's  Place,  Hyde  Park,  Charles  Brooke 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.a.S.,  29,  Kepple-$treet,  Rev.  R.  W.  Burton,  M.A, 
12ji  .QprdoD-strcet,  Gordpn-square,  John  Curteis,  Esq.,  2  Gordon- 
place,  Gordon-square,  Rev.  L.  ,W.  T.  Dale,  M.A.,  7,  Crescent- 
nlac^.  Burton  Crescent,  John  Grant,  Esq.,  7,  Hyde  Park-street,  Rev. 
H^J.  Hatch,  M.A.K  Wandsworth  House  of  Correction,  Kev.  Wm. 
Norman,  M.A.,  14,  A.rgyle-square,  Ralph  Ricardo,  Esq.,  13  Park 
Square,  East,  Rqgen^t's  Park,.  Horace  Wilkinson,  Esq^  Beckenhaiaf 
Kent. 

Hon,  Oovemor^Q,  j.  Bowyer,  E$q.,  43i»  AmpthiU' Square. 
/^<fji.  i$«c.  and  Trcaswfr^S,  Cave,  ^q.,  M.i.,  ^  Wilton-place. 
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Vohan  df  ^10&  tfr  Bvtbwsrib&n  of  £tO  amitMltyi'  wko  mf%"pt\^^ 
Ti1«ged  to  have  one  nonfine^  at  a  time  in  the  Re^rtnatory,  provided 
he  be  considered  a  fit  object  by  the  Oomtnittee ;  and  provided  they 
pay  one  shilling  towards  his  miuntenaace  during  hie  etay. 

Donors  of  £50  or  Subseribers  of  £6  annually,  may  sknilarly 
nominate  one  inmatei  provided  they  pay  three  shillings  weekly 
towards  hts  support. 

1.  The  objects  of  the  Institution  are — 'Prevention  of  OHmOyby 
giving  an  aayluni  to  boysj  who  from  the  loss,  or  the  character  of 
their  fViendsi  are  specially  exposed  to  temptation. 

2.  Reformation  of  criminals,  by  receiving  them  when  released 
from  pr?son>  and  enabling  them  to  abandon  their  eld  habitSy  and 
be^n  the  world  afreeh  in  a  worthier  manner. 

To  tl^ese  endsy  rel^ous,  and  secular  instruction  ie  afforded  them  ;: 
some  are  taught,  under  master  workmen,  the  trade  of  the  Smith, 
Carpenter,  or  Turner,  and  most  satisfactory  specimens  of  their 
industry  and  aptitude  in  these  three  branches,  are  always  on  sale  on 
the  premises,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  public  is  earnestly 
invited.  Others  are  employed  in  making  clothes  and  shoes  for  the 
rest. 

Their  entrance,  and  continuance  in  the  Institution,  is  perfectly 
voluntary,  and  they  are  themselves  chiefly  depended  upon  for  car- 
rying put  its  rules,  the  system  beine  directed  to  the  creation  of  self- 
respect,  self-denial,  and  self-con^ol,  qualities  usually  most  def^d^nt 
in  the  class  from  which  they  are  taken. 

A  fortnight's  separation,  on  bread  and  water,  is  deemed  a  test  of 
sincerity ;  but  independently  of  this,  there  is  nothing  in  the  diet,  or 
accommodation  to  induce  them  to  play  the  hypocrite,  6t  prefer  the 
Reformatory  to  a  prison. 

The  course  of  training  lasts  for  about  twelve  months^  at  tbe  end 
of  which  they  are  sent  out  as  emigrants,  or  assisted  to  provide  for 
themselves  in  this  country ;  thirty  have  already  quitted  the  In^ti- 
titntion,  and  the  subsequent '  career  of  the  larger  number  has  given 
much  encouragement  to  its  promoters. 

The  most  moderate  calculation  gives  an  average  of  £900  a  year, 
as  the  value  of  the  propertv  stolen  by  each  thief  in  London  ;  when 
to  this  is  added  the  cost  of  his  conviction  and  puniahmetit,  and  the 
amount  he  would  have  produced  as  an  honest  workman,  it  is  within 
the  mark  to  sav  that  every  prevented  and  every  reclaimed  criminal, 
is  a  saving  to  the  country  of  £500  a  year,  and  this  result  is  attained 
at  an  expense  of  about  £25. 

Passing  by  then  alt  higher  motives,  every  person  who  has  rates  to 
pay,  or  money  to  lose,  should  be  induced  by  mere  economy  to 
support  a  aystem  which  does  so  much  at  so  small  a  cost  towards 
emptying  workhouses,  and  jails ;  and  it  surely  seems  unreasonable 
that  those  who  are  willing  gratuitously  to  devote  their  time,  and 
labour '  under  such  difficult  circumstances  to  the  public  benefit^ 
should  be  hampered  bv  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

Though  the  Institution  was  commeikced  only  in  December,  185% 
on  a  very  small  scaler  with  accommodation  for  six  inmates,  there  is 
no^  room  for  forty,  im4  ^e  ^xpens^s,  including  the  rent  and  sal^ 
riei^  are  neceanirHy  ve^ylai^ej.  for  as  the  inmateVieavevhdnibey 
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b#eoine  tolttMe  wmrkmen^  thej  can  do  bat  Htti*  to  makt  tbe  Initi- 
tndoo  lolf  sapportiDgf  and  it  costs  about  £12  to  fit  oat  an  iamsU 
for  Canada^  or  set  him  ap  at  homo. 

The  Committee,  who  are  constantly  obliged  to  refuse  ^plicatieiii, 
could  extend  their  operations  to  more  than  double  tbe  numbety  sad 
in  a  more  complete  manner,  had  they  the  means  of  building  on  i 
site  already  under  their  control ;  for  this  purpose  £1000  srs  r^ 
quired ;  when  this  is  accomplished,  they  hope  to  send  out  yearly  one 
hundred  individuals  who,  if  they  fall  again,  at  least  will  not  be  sUe 
to  throw  the  blame  on  society,  as  in  too  many  cases  they  do  now. 

To  show  how  far  the  difficult  principle  of  self  deniid  is  attailied,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  tne  purely  yoluntary  relinquisb- 
ment  by  the  eighteen  elder  inmates,  of  their  supper  for  firs  weeks 
before  Christmas  last,  in  order  to  contribute  to  tne  patriotic  fund. 

Personal  inspection  at  all  times  is  invited,  as  well  as  inquiry  from 
the  Clergy  and  Police  as  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  Institutiofl 
on  a  populous  and  disorderly  neighbourhood. 

Cast  off  Clothes,  and  Books,  and  orders  f^  work,  will  be  thsnk- 
fulW  received  at  the  Institution. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  may  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Prescott  sad 
Co.,  68,  Threadneedle-street;  Messrs.  Williattis,  Deaooa  aad  Co., 
20,  Bir6hin-lane  i  G.  J.  Bowyer,  Esq.,  48,  Ampthill-square,  Hsvp- 
stead*road ;  S.  Cave,  Esq.,  28,  Wilton-place,  0elgrave>-8quare ;  sad 
to  the  Honorary  GK>vemor,  at  the  Institution. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  be  ceiled  upon  by  tbe  CoUeetor  for  a  Donadoa 
or  Sobsenption. 
Name,  Address, 

I  shall  be  happy  to  undertake  to  collect  the  sutn  of  £ 
by  next,  on  account  of  the  new  Building  Fund. 

Kama,  Address, 

The  Table  of  the  InstiiutioH, 

Week  Dayt^Half.past  5_The  inmates  rise.  6  till  7— Oat-doer 
exercise.  7  till  a  quarter  to  8-^Secalar  instruction,  Reading,  &e> 
Quarter  to  8  till  half.past  8-.Pravers  and  Break&st.  Half-past  8 
till  quarter  to  1 -^Industrial  employments  ;  vis. — Carpenters'  and 
SmHhs'  Work,  Turnery,  Shoemaktng,  &c.  Quarter  to  I  till  qoarter 
to  S — Dinner  and  Recreation.  Quarter  to  2  till  quarter  to  6— 
Industrial  Employment.  Quarter  to  6  till  half*past  6 — ^Tea  aad 
lieereation.  Ual^paat  6  till  half-past  S— Secular  Instruction. 
Half-paFt  8  till  0 — ^Exposition  of  Scripture,  Singing  and  Pr^eesi 
Quarter  to  10_Bed. 

Sutiday-^UMpeMt  6 — ^Inmates  rise.  Quarter  to  8 — Prayers  a»A 
Breakfast.  ll-^Church.  Half-past  l^Dinner.  Half-past  ^^ 
Instruction  in  the  Scriptures.  Quarter  to  6 — Tea.  7— Chorsh. 
9-^Prayers.     Quarter  to  10-— Bed. 

From  4  to  half-past  4  daily,  the  Hon.  Govemor  takes  two  lad^ 
in  rotation,  for  private  conversation  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  esek. 

From  half-past  4  to  half*past  5,  there  is  a  daas  composed  of  ths 
very  badcward  fior  Reading,  Ace 

PreUminttty  Statement  of  the  Committee  of  the  Preeenim 

and  Reformatory  InetituHon. 

In  nakiag  this  tketr  first  appeal  totiM  publie,  the  OoaoBilteeefckS' 
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Prerentire  and  Reformatory  lomtitation  feel  k  laenmbAl  ea  then 
to  recapitulate  briefljr,  and  in  aotioipation  of  the  report  therpropoae 
issainj^  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  object*,  and  progreae  <KftiM 
estabhahment  iinder  their  enpervidon;  the  caoie  of  which  they 
ad?ocate  to^j.  ^ 

In  a  portion  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Inetitution,  in  the 
centre  of  a  perfect  nest  of  bad  characters ;  and  almost  touching  one 
of  those  dens  where  the  young  of  both  sexes  are  instructed  in  theft, 
and  bring  every  night  the  prdlu  of  a  day  of  orime;  a  ragged  school 
has  been  for  several  years  established,  in  which  the  or^inators  of 
the  Reformatory  were  accustomed  to  teach :  and  it  was  by  the  ezpe- 
rience  gained  in  this  school  that  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  theai< 
of  theinefficacy  of  education  alone  to  reform  the  peculiar  class  which 
came  within  the  sphere  of  their  labours,  and  the  necessity  of  remov. 
ing  them  from  temptation  if  they  would  do  any  permanent  good. 

The  lada  who  attended  the  Ragged  school,  particularly  those  who 
formed  the  adult  class,  were  most  of  them  connected  with  gangs  of 
thieves  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but,  as  may  be  supposed  from  their 
attendance  at  the  school  were  dissatisfied  with  their  sinful  life }  and 
thus  came  gladly  to  the  only  place  open  to  them*  with  a  sort  of 
vague  h<^  that  they  might  find  there,  they  knew  not  how,  a  means 
of  escape.  In  tins  ihev  were  disappointed.  The  extreme  error  of 
their  course  was  indeed  pointed  out  in  plain  terms.  They  were 
convinced  than  their  life  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  law  ef  God» 
ss  well  as  that  of  man:  they  had  no  longer  ignorance  as  their 
excuse,  and  it  may  be  said  their  happiness.  But  there  was  no  opening 
for  them  to  lead  a  different  life,  no  ohance  of  an  honest  maintenance  ;• 
for  they  labored  under  that  worst  species  of  disqn^lifioation ;  want 
of  character,  and  no  one  would  employ  them.  They  were  thereifortf 
compelled  to  pursue  their  former  avocation,  feeling  themselves  to  be 
indeed  gmlty  creatures,  but  aeeing  no  way  for  escape,  no  place  for 
repentance. 

They  were  in  addition '  to  this  exposed  to  the  jeers  and  taunts  of 
th^r  mare  hardened  companions,  to  whom  the  scruples  of  an 
awakening  conscience  appeared  mere  signs  of  weakness,  and  subject 
for  ridicule.  This  simple  tale  was  told  from  dav  to  day  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Institution.  "  Oh  sir,"  they  wonid  say,  "  we  see 
the  misery  of  the  life  we  lead,  but  cannot  help  ourselves,  we  have  no 
character,  and  cannot  get  work,  .we  are  forced  to  herd  .with  the  bad, 
who  abuse  us  for  coming  to  school,  we  can't  stand  it,  and  must  leave 
off  coming,  if  you  can't  take  us  away  from  these  plaoes:  but  oh  sir  I 
oal;  give  ua  a  ohance,  and  see  if  we  will ,  disappmnt  you.*'  Such 
appeaie  could  not  but  make  a  deep  immressipn  on  the  most  careless  3 
nd  they  naturally  fell  with  greater  u)roe  on  the  mind  of  one  who 
bad  long  been  amongst  them,  and  jfelt  that  they  spoke  the  truth. 
He  oocHKilted  his  firiecuis,  and  afUr  much  deliberation,  for  it  was  no 
light  matter  they  were  ui^ertakingi  it.  was  determined  to  make  aa 
attempt  at  supplying  these  poor  Islle.ws  withrefuge  and  employment 
as  well  as  instruction.  .  t     , 

Means  were  limited,  aiMltht^^peninsnt  though  n^t  untried  eke* 
where,  was  too  nov^  to  obtain  the  goneral  support  of  the  publio* 
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They  wer«  tfaerefore  obliged  to  content  theniselTes  witb  commefieniff 
on  ft  very  small  scale.      In  December  1652,  the  PreTentiYe  and 
Reformatory  Institution,  the  case  of  which  is  brought  before  yon  to- 
dayy  was  opened  with  six  inmates.     Those  who  were  present  con 
never  forget  how  deeply  interesting  was  this  commencement  of  s 
new  era,  as  it  were,  in  this  part  of  London :  nor  with  what  mingled 
feelings  of  hope  and  anxiety  they  found  themselves  embarked  on  aa 
untried  and  difficult  enterprise.     Those  mingled  feelings  have  never 
since  been  wanting,  while  the  character  of  the  inmates,  and  difficoltj 
of  meeting  necessary  expenses  have  caused  many  an  anxious  moment 
There  has  also  been  abundant  reason  for  gratitude  for  the  past,  and 
ample  grounds  of  hope  for  the  future. 

Those  six  lads,  it  is  gratifying  to  state,  have  all  turned  out  well. 
Five  of  them  were  English,  and  one  was  an  Italian, — of  the  Engli^tli, 
three  have  gone  into  the  army,  one  was  when  he  was  last  heard  of,  a  fttU 
corporaly  and  expectin{|^  to  be  made  a  serjeant. — The  second  a  drum- 
mer, has  written  most  mterestin^  letters  to  the  Governor ;  and  from 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  third,  a  very  high  character  has  been 
received  of  him.  The  fourth  is  in  the  navy,  sharing  in  the'present 
operations  in  the  Black  sea.  The  fifth  is  a  bricklayer, — and  the 
sixth,  the  Italian,  gets  ample  employment  as  a  maJcer  of  plaster 

moulds -Since  that  eventful  day,  little  more  than  two  years  ago, 

the  progress  of  the  Institution  has  been  rapid.     The  signal  surcen 
of  the  experiment  enabled  the  promoters  to  make  more  cohfideat 
appeals  to  their  friends  and  neighbours.      They  have  also  received 
material  aid  from  the  Qovernroent,  and  the  Ragged  School  Union, 
and  from  collections  after  Sermons  by  the  Archbishop  of  Oanter&urj, 
and  others  of  the  Clergy  who  most  kindly  and  power^lly  advocated 
the  cause.     Encouraged  by  these  .favourable  circumstances  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Institution  ventured  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their 
operations,    additional   house-room  was  obtained*  and   means  of 
affording  instruction  in  useful  trades  ;  a  master  carpenter,  a  master 
turner,  a  master  smith,  attend  all  day  at  fixed  salaries  :  and  no  visitor 
can  fail  in  being  struck  with  the  industry  of  the  inmates.     Constant 
employment  for  their  energies  is  found  the  great  safeguard  against 
a  relapse  to  former  habits  which  would  infallibly  result  from  mere 
book   instruction,  which  cannot  but  prove  wearisome  to  persons  of 
their  active  habits, — though   the   amount  they  obtain   from  their 
labour  is  trifling,  a  penny  out  of  every  shilling  as  their  own,  and 
another  halfpenny  put  by  for  their  outfit.  It  is  astonishing  how  maov 
hours  they  will  work  for  this.     The  Institution  is  full  of  diflerent 
products  of  their  labor  and  ingenuity  which  find  a  ready  sale,  care 
peiiig  taken   to  fix  the  prices  so  as  not  to  compete  unfairly  with 
tha    neighbouring  tradesmen. — The    Committee  enoourase  *  these 
branches  of  work  as  much  as  possible,  as  calcula)^  to  mcalcate 
habits  of  industry,  though  the  amount  of  material  wasted,  and  spoiled 
by  bcfginnera  naturalljf  renders  the  profit  to  the  Institutie«  veiy 
small;  at  the  tame  time  secular  and  religious  instruction  are  net 
neglected,  and  the  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  mentioning  tbs 
assistance  the  Qovemor  has  received  during  the  present  year  from 
a  gentleman,  the  son  of  one  of  the  Judges,  who  has  kindly  voluntMred 
to  give  up  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  Institution, 
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Since  the  <M>iiinieiicementj  35  inmates,  including  the  6  already 
mentioned,  have  left  the  Institution.  Of  these  5  unfortunately 
have  not  experienced  its  benefits,  1  was  obliged  to  be  dismissed  on 
account  of  dishonesty,  of  the  other  4,  one  left  after  a  few  days^ 
another  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  a  third  at  the  end  of  a  month,  and 
the  fourth  at  the  end  of  two  months. 

To  the  remaining  30,  the  Committee  can  refer  with  much  satis- 
faction.— Two  have  emigrated  to  Australia;  two  have  been  provided 
for  by  friends  ;  eleven  are  serving  the  country  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  fifteen  are  established,  in  different  trades,  with  nearly  all  of  whom 
the  Governor  keeps  up  a  constant  correspondence. 

There  are  now  in  the  Institution  32, — ^iive  of  whom  are  shortly 
going  to  leave,  3  as  emigrants,  and  2  as  artizans  at  home.  Including 
uiem  the  32  are  thus  divided: — there  are  9  carpenters,  8  smiths,  8 
turners,  3  shoemakers,  2  tailors  and  2  kitchen-boys.  The  usual  plan 
is  to  set  a  lad  to  work  for  the  whole  year  he  remains^  at  the  trade 
which  he  prefers,  but  if  he  intends  going  into  the  armv  and  navy,  he 
is  shifted  about,  and  employed  in  the  rough  work  to  make  him 
generally  handy,  and  is  especially  made  conversant  with  the  kitchen 
department,  and  given  that  sort  of  knowledge  of  plain  cookery  in 
which  recent  disasters  have  shewn  our  soldiers  so  deficient.  When 
a  youth  comes  into  the  Institution,  his  first  feeling  is  very  often  dis- 
may at  the  step  he  has  taken  ;  the  younger  he  is,  the  more  liable  to 
be  discouraged  at  the  out-set,  and  to  look  back  after  putting  his 
hand  to  the  plough.  It  is  then  the  Governor's  first  endeavour  to 
gain  his  confidence,  to  point  out  to  him  the  evil  of  his  former  life, 
and  the  advantage  of  industry  and  honesty.  When  the  new  inmate 
appears  really  to  have  comprehended  the  advantages  of  the  Institution 
the  strength  of  his  resolves  is  tried  by  probation,  or  separate  con- 
finement for.  a  fortnight  on  bread  and  water.  At  present,  though 
three  have  shirked  this  trial,  and  one  left  after  he  had  undergone  it, 
none  have  quitted  during  its  course,  which  the  Governor  attributes 
entirely  to  the  strong  conviction  they  had  previously  formed  by 
experience,  of  the  advantages  of  the  course  to  which  this  trial  is  a 
passport. 

The  Committee  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  reluctantly  a  portion 
of  the  original  system,  that  of  taking  quite  young  bojs.  WhQst 
they  state  with  feelings  of  sorrow,  that  of  existing  criminals  something 
like  seven-twelfths  begin  crime  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  many  much 
Youneer  than  nine,  thev  have  found  from  experience  that  these 
Doysliave  not  acquired  a  sufficient  sense  of  their  position  to  desire 
to  abandon  it,  and  that  precocious  as  they  are,  their  characters  are 
not  sufficiently  formed  for  a  voluntary  system.  Like  children  in 
other  stations,  theymust.be  compelled  to  go  tlie  right  way,  and 
therefore  till  the  Institution  is  iufiiciently  large  to  admill  of  Ubvo 
entirely  distinct  systems,  these  poor  little  victims  of 'neglect  and 
crime  mutt  be  left  to  other  hands. 

The  Institution,  as  its  name  implies,  is  Preventive  as  well  as  Re- 
formatory. It  takes  youths  tottering  on  the  brink  of  crime,  and  those 
already  convicted. — The  Governor  reports,  that  he  finds  no  pracf  foal 
inconvenience  from  this  admixture :  and  there  is  this  advantage^  that 


there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  dtnations  in  tius  fioiHiti7  lor 
the  nonoConTicted:  while  in  case  of  convicts,  thoqg^  theprssMit 
scarcitT  of  journevmen  would  miike  znanj  masters  OTerlook  thcar 
antecedents,  yet  the  Committee  feel  themselves  bound  to  send  then 
only  to  places  where  they  are  not  likely  to  meet  their  old  associates* 
not  have  their  former  career  cast  in  their  teeth. 

Besides  the  numbers  already  mentioned  as  rescued  by  the  direct 
operations  of  the  Institution,  there  are  many  it  ho  have  been 
indirectly  benefited  by  its  Influence.  The  Committee  could  point 
out  several  who  were  just  beginning  a  life  of  crime,  and  who  Inve 
quitted  their  evil  courses,  in  consequence  of  the  gangs  they  had 
joined  having  been  broken  uz>  for  want  of  Inaiers,  who.  hav«  been 
taken  into  the  Institution,  ana  by  reason  oC  «4vio^  wdik^fi^Uuteiht^ 
have  themselves  rec<;ived  there,  the  Governor  baa  been  able  to 
trace  the  subsequent  career  of  most  of  these,  and  knows  that  thej 
were  rescued  ere  too  late,  and  are  ndw  tas^tainln^thmselves  by 
honest  industry.  The  n^ghbouring  olefj^  bear  ^illii^  evIdeiHe 
to  such  facts  as  these^  and  the  police  havje  many  timan  ikientinaQd  tjip 
Rreat  improvement  which  has  taken  plac^  in  the  thickly  people^  anil 
disorderly  quarter  in  whicli  the  Reformatory  is  situated. 

Such  was  the  ori^n,  such  has  been  the  progress  and  such  is 'the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  lustitutifMi.  Its  ^ture  ^^rm^fiwU  ^pknd  Mb^ 
upon  the  sneoess  of  its  appeal  to  tbe/pnblto.  its  pi  njwutt  anptwrteft 
cannot  do  more  than  maintain  it  at  its  present  extent. '  .  JU  is  otlykf 
ffreat  exertion,  and  some  sacrifice,  that  they  will  be  aide  to  accioinplisa 
tnis. — At  the  same  time  they  feel  that  lacK.of  funds  alotiej^i^vents 
their  enlsorging  their  sphere  of  useftilness  tiiateriatly.  '  That,  the 
Instittition  is  not  BUflLcieait .  flbt  the'  wsGifts  of  the.  nei^b<]tirlieod  is 
proved  hy  the  number  of  apfflican^  thfiroomuiilttes  ikr^-eiblffiadAo 
reject.  The  expenses  wouki  not  increase  an  equal .  rsutio  iwiUi  its 
enlargement,  for  the  same  superintendants  at  ^e  sam^  salaries  could 
overlook  more  than  double  the  number.  The  Instttudon' itself 
consists  of  two  separate  buildings  at  soflitf  Ifistsiuie  fi^oin  «aob<StlMr, 
and  the  consumption  of  fire  and  gas,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  of 
management,  are  necessarily  increased  by  this  inconreuietifarfiviigs- 
menty  wbioh  also  prevents  the  hnportant  system  of  proba^on,  and 
the  iworking  of  Uie  trades  from  being  completely  carried  ou^  and 
the  necessary  passing  backwards  and  for^Mrdn  expoeet  Ae  imnaMs 
to  constant  danger  of  coutact  w4ththe  unreelumed  lads  in  Cin 
locality. 

The  site  of  tM  part  of  tlie  balding,  which  firauts  the  tftm'UM. 
IS  csipable  of  being  inverted  into  a  reformatory  complete  in  knAf 
and  able  to  accommodate  one  hundred  inmates,  which  tfaeoottAitt^e 
consider  as  much  as  one  £k>vernor  can  superintend,  far  flt^ey  Utti^ 
much  importance  to  the  private  oonversations  he  hblds  r^gukHy 
with  each  inmate.    The  expense  of  tliis  alteration  is  estklatedat 

jtlOOO A  large  sum,  but  one  yrhic^  in  such  a  metropolis  as  tiiis 

the  committee  do  »ot  dei^air  of  collecting,    ^d  the  rent  sf  the 
second  house,  which  they  propose  lestting  as  a  lodging  house  under 

? roper  supervision,  will  go  towards  the  expense  of  the  oetr  ilunates. 
'he  committee  have  set  before  you  in  a  pliuu  statemeut,  tb^  csseef 
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ike  Iftalitiitim),  iiv  strtfiig  points,  tticl  its  defects ;  its  successes,  and 
its  wsnts.  They  are  alwajs  most  readj  to  teceive  hints,  and  beyond 
eTervtfafD^  court  personal  inspection  and  enquiry.  It  is  their  wish 
to  place  the  Reformatory  on  the  soundest  basis  in  their  power,  and 
fit  It  for  accomplishing  the  greatest  good.  It  is  for  the  public  to 
decide  whether  they  have  carried  out  those  intentions,  and  whether 
they  are  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  the  means  of  extending  their 
endeaTonrs  to  elevate  and  restore  the  poor  and  degraded  outcasts 
of  society. 
May  8,  1855. 

The  excellent  gentleman  who  acts  as  Honoraiy  Secretary  to 
this  Institution,  informs  ns  that  a  site  has  been  obtained  for 
building,  but  £1,000  are  required,  and  with  this  sum  accommo- 
dation for  100  inmates  could  be  secured.  "  You  will  see," 
writes  Mr.  Bowyer,  "  from  my  timetable,  that  hard  work  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  is,  1  am  convinced,  the  secret  of  the 
great  success  of  this  institution.  I  hear  not  otie  failure  of 
those  who  remained  their  time  in  the  institution,  and  were 
placed  out  in  trades^  &c.  Lately,  in  the  smith's  department, 
they  have  been  making  paok  saddles  tot  the  Crimea :  my  lads 
used  to  work  from  four  o*cIock  in  the  morning  till  half-past 
seven  at  night^-thns  shewing  that  when  anything  is  wanted 
ihiej  are  moat  willing.'^  We  have  received,  many  ^letters  ad- 
vocating the  claims  of  this  institution  to  public  support ;  but 
in  our  mind  its  best  and  truest  claims  were  stated,  as  follows, 
at  a  Meeting  held  last  April  in  London,  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  by  Captain  Williamsj  and  reported  in  the  first 
number  of  the  new  series  of  TAe  PMlaniArqpist : — 

*<S.  Catb»  Ks^.^  Seeretcftf  and  TYeasurtr^  said  thai  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  institution  were  in  a  vury  bad  pligphtf  they  had  hard 
worli  to  push  on  from  week  to  week,  and  still  harder  to  pay  off  their 
debts.  It  was  difficult  to  turn  away  the  pitiable  objects  who  came 
imploring  to  be  admitted,  knowing  as  they  did,  that  if  denied  there 
was  no  hope  elsewhere ;  they  felt  almost  responsible  for  that  man's 
career  which  must  be  from  bad  to  worse:  aad  that  responsibility 
must  rest  somewhere :  some  one  who  could  have  gtvea,  and  would 
>)otgive,  was  responsible  for  the  murder  and  execution  which  followed 
the  rejecdon  of  liovi  Harwood  from  the  Westminster  Keformatorv, 
and  when  he  heard  of  100/.  given  for  an  Opera  ticket,  which  humanly 
speaking  would  have  turned  four  thieves  into  honest  men,  he  could 
not  but  think  that  a  fearful  aiocottnt  would  some  day  be  rendered  by 
those  who  spent  their  money  on  their  own  pleasures,  and  closed  their 
ears  to  i^kpeals  like  this.  The  expenses  were  very  great,  especially 
during  these  high  prices ;  but  their  chief  difficulty  was  want  of 
publicity.  Meetings  for  charitable  purposes  were  thinly  attended : 
newspapers  would  only  put  in  advertisements,   which  were  very  ex- 
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pensive,  overlooked  bv  many  readers,  and  looked  apon  withitvpicton 
by  many  others.  It  had  been  said  that  thieves  could  not  be  reform. 
ed  ;  but  thev  had  instances  of  self-denial  which  shewed  a  ehsnge  of 
character.  Last  vear  the  imnates  gave  up  their  supper  for  five  weeb 
to  subscribe  to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  this  year  whoi  bread  w«i  • 
dear,  they  clubbed  part  of  their  dailv  allowance,  without  speaking 
of  it  to  the  governor,  and  distributed  it  to  the  neighbouring  poor. 
One  of  the  most  steady  of  the  inmates*  now  about  to  leave,  hsdbeen 
in  prison  six  or  eight  times,  had  never  known  a  mother,  his  father 
had  died  in  gaol,  two  sisters  were  the  worst  of  dioraoters,  and  two 
brothers  had  been  transported.  What  chance  had  he  ever  had  of  beiog 
other  than  what  He  was?  Another  who  had  come  at  seventeeD,  so 
old,  wayworn  sinner,  had  r^overed  not  only  the  feelings  aod 
demeanor,  but  positively  the  looks  of  youth  aotl  innocence.  It  was 
much  to  be  deplored  that  one  so  adapted,  and  so  devoted  to  the  cause 
as  the  honorary  governor,  Mr*  Bowver,  should  be  hampered  and 
crippled  in  his  operations  by  want  of  funds  in  such  a  metropoiis  as 
this. 

Captain  Williams,  Oovemmeni  Inspector  o/JFVuoai,  said, that 
the  reformatory  met  with  his  entire  appri^val.  He  had  closely 
looked  into  its  working,  an^  there  was  only  one  fault  be  had  to  find. 
It  was  deficient  only  in  one  rei^ect,  and  that  was  in  funds.  It  had 
but  one  want — want  of  support.  He  found  great  fault  with  the 
neighbourhood  for  allowing  so  useful  an  institution  to  languish,  h 
was  all  very  well  saying  goveniBMnt  ought  to  tvpport  it^  but  pvern- 
ment  would  not,  unless  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  first  mterest 
themselves  warmly  in  it ;  and  then  exercise  a  pressure  upon  the 
government,  and  urge  them  to  contribute,  in  which  case  it  undoubt- 
edly would.  He  advised  the  meeting  liberally  to  support  an  insti* 
tutton  which  was  doing  so-much  towards  the  suppression  of  crime." 

lu  Nortbamptonshire  the  question  has  been  taken  op  nobl; 
at)d  earnestly,  and  to  the  honorary  secretaries^  the  Hon.  and 
llev.  Alwyne  Gompton,  and  Bev.  H.  J.  Barton^  the  success  of 
the  movement  is  more  than  attributable.  ''  I  believe,"  writes 
a  gentleman  much  interested  in  the  Northamptonshire  Instito- 
tion,  "  our  movement  differs  from  others  in  this^ — that  we  take 
up  the  whole  question  of  education ;  and  so  you  will  see  by 
the  enclosed  appeal,  we  hope  to  establish  not  only  a  Sefoiina- 
tory,  (I  should  ratlier  say  two  Eeformatory  Schools — one  for 
boys,  the  other  for  girls)  bat  a  training  and  middle  schools 
likewise.  I  am  thankful  to  say  the  apj^eal  has  been  nobiy 
responded  to ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
amount  ultimately  to  not  less  than  from  four  to  five  thousand 
pounds,  with  a  proportionate  annual  subscription.  We  have 
already  taken  land  for  the  Reformatory,  and  the  plans  for  tlie 
building  are  prepared,  chiefly  upon  the  design  of  those  of  Mr. 
Baker  of  Uardwicke-court.    The  training  school  is  to  he  le- 
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moved  from  Northampton  to  Peterborough,  for  which  an  acre 
of  laud  has  already  been  given  by  the  Bishop,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  ficclesiasticol  Commisftioners,  And  it  is  hoped 
that  in  another  year  the  middle  schools  will  be  in  operation, 
beginning  first  with  the  old  grammar  schools,  by  restoring  and 
adapting  these  as  far  as  possible  to  modern  requirements. 
You  will,  I  think,  allow  me  to  observe  that  the  charge  some- 
times not  ttntraly  brought  against  the  wealthy  laity,  of  being 
backward  in  supporting  the  school  movement,  and  throwing 
the  chief  onus  on  the  poorer  clergy^  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
county  of  Northampton* 

Tlie  kity  have  nobly  come  fo»rward  at  the  oall  of  their  clerical 
friends,  and  tli^  tenant  farmers  also,  as  yon  will  see  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Northampton's  charge,  are  taking  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  movement/' 

The  documents  above  referred  to  are  the  following  : — 

Appeal  in  bekaff  of  Ike  Norihampicmshire  Society  for 
ftroviofing  and  extendirtg  educution  in  accordance  teilk  ike 
principles  of  the  Established  Church, 

*'  The  object  of  the  Society— which  was  re-orgfixused  in  1854— ^is 

three- fold  :—' 
UU  The  improvement  of  ParoohiaJi  Schools^  bjr  estahHshing  a 
Traioing    Institution    for  Rural  Schoolmaster^  at  Peter- 
borQUgh»  and  by  other  meanf. 
2nd.  The  establishment  of  a  Reformatory  Institution  for  Young 

Criminals. 
3rd.  The  improvement  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  the  County, 
and  opening,  if  necessary*  additioeal  Schools  fur  the  Middle 
Classes. 
The  Society  having  determined,,  at  the  General  Meeting,  held  on 
February    13th,    that    the    Keformatory    School  should   be  first 
proceeded  wiih>  appeals  to  the  Public  for  aid  in  this  necessary  and 
useful  work.     The  object  of  a  Reformatory  School  is  to  teach  Young 
Criminals  habits  of  industry,  aad>  at  the  same  time*  to  enable  them 
hereafter  to  support  themselves.     The  ereat  o])jectiun  hitherto  felt 
by  the  Public  to  the  support  of  such  institutions,  is  the  risk  \vst 
parents  should  be  tempted  to  obtain  for  their  children  a  gratis 
Industrial   Training ;   but,   by   the  Act  passed  last  Session,   the 
Parents  of  any  child  sent  to  the  Reformatory  by  the  Magistrates 
may  be  obliged  to  pay  for   his  maintenance.     In  his  late  charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  York,  Baron  Alderson  states,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Sydney  burner,  that  *  of  the  whole  number  of 
criminal  boys  admitted  into  one  of  the  largest  of  these  Establish- 
ments, 7b  per  cent,  are  reformed,  and  become  honest  and  industrious 
members  of  the  community,*    Upon  which  the  learned  judge  remarks, 
•that  if  such  results,  or  anything  like  them,  can  be  attained  by 
Reformatory  Schools  for  Young  Criminals,  you  will,  by  promotin 
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them,  have  done  nraob  for  btiiiunity«  and  git #  ne  leaf«  to  add,  for 
economy  also ;  for,  if  you  take  into  account  the  amount  stoko,  th» 
expense  of  the  police  to  vvatoh  offenderi^  tbecost  of  proaecutingt  wd 
afterwards  mamtaisini^  them  ia  gaol*  I  ^liavo  yon  «4]]  find  tim 
thacfaeapeit,  aa  veB-aB'tha  sMMiatttaaDe»  mode  of  treAtiag  fear 
criminals  is  io  refatm  them*  And  this  you  will  be  eiiid>led  |o  ds  liy 
adopting  the  provisions  of  an  A^t  of  the  last  Session  of  Parlianetft.' 

But  in  making'  them  primary^  the  Society  would  gnard  against 
the  idea  that  Reformatory  Sehools  are  the-  onfy  ^bje^i  of  their 
solicitude*  If  these  fichoOU  are  rtqnhned  Ibr  the  parpMe  of  nebiia- 
ing  youthful  Offenderst  the  estAblishment*  aod  ipoiMra^eaieat  of 
Parochial  Bchoola*  especially  where  Industrial  training  ia  introduosd, 
is  no  less  needful,  to  prevent  the  Toung  from  falling  iatoiorimev* 

And  if  the  P^or  damaadour  oarein  thia' respect*  thtt  M90U 
Classis  must  not  bo  lorg^teo ;  for  all  Nafkiooal  aad  ParofhisI 
Schools  must,  to  a  great  eateat,  {mtovo  itnsuieoessful,  vusfeas*  at  tks 
same  time,  a  corresponding  imptiovemeDt  ha  tfeoted  vk  Sabools  fer 
those  classes. 

The  influence  which  each  of  theae  kinds  of  Scboola  mast  have 
upon  the  success  or  fulnre  of  the  others^  land  the  onpoasihililj^  ef 
redising  the  benefits  to  be  derired  firom  any  one  <Us««  so  long  as  «• 
neglect  the  rest,  sag|*eated  to  the  Society  the  idea  of  4M>mMQiag 
them  in  one  undertaking,  leaving  it  to  the  nrienda  of  the  Inatitiit^ea 
to  determine  whether  tJ^y  would  subscribe  to  the  QaiieralFuiid»for 
the^ood  of  all,  orHmit' their  donations  aad  aubef  rflpti«Mia  to  foms 
one  m  particular.  In  either  case  they  felt  that  a  comatoa  interest 
would  be  ezested,  and  that  the  benefit  which  must  arise  flx>a|  uoitiag 
the  Nobility  aad  Magistraoy  with  the  Clergy  and  Latty  ^eneraUy, 
throHghottt  the  County,  would  be  of  incaleulable  advantage^  ^7 
giving  streo^h,  stability  and  permanenoy  to  the  andertakiafl^. 

No  one  wiU  doubt  that  where  Bddcatxon,  properly  so  calkdi  has 
felt  its  way,  there  a  seosible  -  diminution  of  crime*  baa  been  tbs 
conseqaeaee.  Strongly  impreiMedy  therefore;,  by  the  great  import' 
aiKse  of  the  objects  contemplated,  the  Society  appeal  to  the  Coooty 
for  supports  uad^^r  the  ooaviction  that  ample  means  .will  be  providsd 
for  carrying  out  their  Undertakiae  successfully,  aod  that  ita  benefits 
and  blessings  will  be  felt,  not  only  by  the  present,  but  attU  more  \sj 
future  generations. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

ALW YNE  COMPTON,  I  «  „  R^^Mrf^p. 
H,  J.  BABTON,      /  ^'*°-  Swelan«- 

<' TaAiviiro,  Bcfobmatobt  aitd  Hi&dlb  ScHoote ^With  thi« 

.object  in  view, — the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  prmcipies 
of  the  Established  Church, — a  society  was  formed,  as  you  are  pre* 
bably  aware,  in  the  year  1812,  in  the  county  of  Northamptoa,  and 
central  schools  established  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  Since  that 
time,  however,  great  changes  have  taken  place.  In  order  to  pronote 
and  extend  education  in  accordance  witn  the  requirements  of  the 
present  day,  schools  of  a  more  efficient  character  are  deemed  DeedM 
Accordingly,  on  the  80th  of  June  last,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Northamptonshire  Society  was  held  for  the  purpoaa  of  coaaifaiog 
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the  b^  ineaaft  of  tmprodn^  And  eattending  edao»tion  in  tb«  Arch- 
deAconry,  either  hj  tb«  e9tablishin«nt  of  TraiDing,  Befbmiatorj  or 
Middle  Schools,  or  other  tnslitationty  »»■  well  as  by  the  i4)poi]itineDt 
of  IXiocesaa  Inspeotors.  A  very  able  and  iiiterestmg  repoort  was 
drawn  up  by  the  ehahrman  «f  that  meeting  (Lord  Alwyne  ComptoD), 
and  it  was  at  length  determined  to  reuorganise  the  society »  and  to 
endeavoar  to  oarry  out  the  three  following  olMects>  via.  :-.'',The 
improvemeBt  of  the  Paroehial  Sohoob  by  establishing  a  Training 
institution  for  Rural  Sohools  at  Peterboroughy  and  by  other  means.' 
Seoondly,  ^Thfi  ettablishmeat  of  a  Reformatory  Institution  for 
Toong  eriminals  |'  and,  thirdly, '  The  Improreneat  of  the  Qrammar 
Sehools  in  the  county,  and  openhig,  H  neoessaryy  additional  schools 
for  the  middlo  cUiases/ 

ScHooLKJkeTBme  Aim*  SoRois(L]firrafistts*'<*-There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  people  are  to  be  taught  at  all,  we  greatly  need  a 
better  supplj  of  soooolmasters^  and,  1  may  adid,  a  supply  of  better 
schoolmastersr  ^  least  in  country  villages^  not  so  much  men  of  great 
talent,  as  men  of  good  character  and  religious  principles,  who  shall 
be  able  to  give  such  seeular  'instmotion  as  shall  qualiff  their  pupils 
for  the  stations  to  which  ia  after  life  they  may  be  called,  and  such 
refigioue  instruct!^  as  may  lead  them  to  the  '  Fountain  of  Wisdom* 
—to  Uim  who,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith,  is  ready  to  give 
them  strength'  to  resist  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  sure  to  be 
exposed,  and  grace  and  power  to  enable  them  to  discharge  aright 
the  duties  wbloh  they  owe  to  Qod  and  to  their  neighbour.  Those 
are  the  ttulj  good  village  schoolmasters  who,  besides  the  secular 
knowledge  tttey  endeavour  to  impart,  bring  up  their  oharge  in  the 
fear  and  ieve  oif  Ood,  who  have  learned  to  govern  themselves  whilst 
they  attemptod  to  gfovem  eithers,  who,  by  the  example  of  a  good  and 
holy  life,  ailwre  Iheir  pupils  to  the  love  of  what  is  good,  and  lead  the 
way  to  abetter  and  a  brighter  world.  There  may  be  a  wide  dHR»r. 
enee  between  what  is  required  for  a  Christian  School  and  what 'can 
be  obtained,  but  we  ought  to  aim  high.  All  will  agree  that  unless 
we  can  obtain  masters  who  are  able  to  introduce  order,  discipline 
and  babvts  of  industry  into 'our  schools,  with  right  christian  princi- 
pies,  influenciiig  the  heart  and  eonduct,  our  labour  and  our  money 
will  haTO  been  spoot  in  vnin.  On^  prineipail  object  of  the  present 
society  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  for  our  Rural  Schools  right-minded 
men,  who  have  a  full  sense  of  theiv  high  responstbilitti^s  ;  and,  by 
trainiiigf.  to  enable  them  to  discbarge  their  arduous  duties  under  a 
better  system,  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  and  comfort. 
A  scbsol  for  giving  such  a  tr^oing  to  the  master  might,  it  is 
believed*  be  estabiubed .  with  great  advantage  at  Peterborough. 
The  sociel^  itself  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  erect  on  extf;nflive 
buildia§p  &  ftk^y  cq^id^r  thiM^  a  smiill  school  for  trajoing  masters 
for  the  rwBal  paitishes  would  be  ^mply  sufficient.  The  daily  services 
of  the  fit^edrli  would  ^xaplf  supply  the  place  of  any  chapel  service, 
and  th0  oppovtMiiOifiMcd^lit^^  fur  acouiring  some  knowledge  of  muaie 
attlsin|9iii|ftSO>desir.able^in  the  teacher  of  a  village  school,  would  bo 
closest  baud*  It.is  aiso  ia  ppotemplation  to  tram  soboolniistresses 
as  veilaa  ma«$fii;f»ftt4  if  this  Y^lljr  imuortaot  measure  aboold  meet 


with  general  sa^port,  not  merelj'from  large  e<Nitribator6»  but  more 
particularly  from  small  annual  Bubsoriptions  BAd  means  devised  for 
assisting  to  support  evening  and  adult  schools. 

Reform  AToar  iNSTiTnTieN— ^^Tbe  second  object  of  the  lodety  it 
the  astablishment  of  a  *  Reformatory  Institution*  (or  young  criminals. 
This  is  an  object  of  immense  importance,  and  where  it  has  been 
already  triody  a  most  beneficial  effect  has  been  produced.    At  this 
time  new  Reformatory  Schools  are  in  orocess  of  establisbment  al 
Liverpool,  in  Devonshirey  HampfhirOj  Dorsetshire,  Warwickshirea 
and  Yorkshire.  «Tbe  report  to  whiob  refereoee  has  already  been 
made  states,  what  is  indeed  well  knowo,  that  ju^^reeileotfenders  under 
the  old  system  of  gaols  invariably  oame  out  of  confinement  worse 
than  they  went  ia.    A  remedy,  however^  for  this  evil  haflbtenfouad 
in  the  establishment  of  Reformatory  Schools.    In  these*  the  yon^g 
offender  is  svbjected  to  a  Btrict  discipline,  and  trained  to  habits  of 
industry*     The  master  lives  witli  hie  pupil8«  shares  their  meals»  their 
work,  and  their  anrasementfl,  and  by  hia  personal  infloenee  over 
them,  leads  them  to  a  high  standard  of  duty.     Of  course,  a  certaiB 
degree  of  secular  instruction  is  imparted  to  them»  and  religioBS 
teaching  is  by  no  means  neglected ;  but  their  time  Is  prineipaUj 
occupied  either  in  laborious  work,  such  ajs  digging,  or  i»  learning 
some  trade.     The  one  great  rule  is,  Constant  employment.    <  Idle- 
ness,' says  Mr.  Turner,  in  a  letter  lately  addressed  toJMr.  Adderl«y, 
'  has  been  in  most  cases '  the  chief  'source,  or  at  l^ast,  the  chiidf 
instrument  for  producing  the  disease*     Industry  and  labour  must 
be  constantly  called  on  for  the  cure.'    By  this  means,  when  two  or 
three  years  have  elapsed,  they  leave  the  school  with  thmroi^blj 
formed  habits  of  industry,  with  well-settled  principles  of  religion, 
and  with  the  means  of  supportinr  themeelves^  add  are  both  willing 
and  able  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood*    All  this,  necessarily  costs 
money.     But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  far  cheaper  to  reAmn  a 
criminal  than  to  punish  him.^one  or  other  must  be  paid  for.    No 
doubt  every  writer  loves  to  make  the  best  of  hia  own  cause,  and 
every  secretary  of  his  own  institution.     But,  there  seems  te  be  very 
little  that  is  visionary  in  ih^  supposed  effects  of  these  institutions. 
One  of  our  judges,  as  most  of  von  know.  Baron  Alderson,  in  his 
late  charge  to  the  grand  jury  ot  the  county  of  York,  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Sidney  Turner,  rei-ident*ohaplain  of  the  K«d>Hill 
Institution,  near  Reigate,  Surrey,  that  *  of  tb^  wholo  number  of 
criminal  boy«  admitted  into  one  of  the  largest  of  these  establishmeitti, 
75  per  cent,  are  reformed,  and  become  honest  and  industrious  mett* 
bers  of  the  community." — Upon  which,  the  learned  judge  remarkt, 
*  that  if  such  results,  or  anything  like  them,  be  attained  by  Kefofoa- 
tory  Schools  for  young  criminals,  you  will,  by  promoting  thea, 
have  done  muoh  for  humanity  and,  give  me  leave  to  add,  e<5fnioBiT 
also;  for,  if  you  take  into  account  the  amount  stolen,  the  ekpente 
of  the  Foiice  to  w^tob  offenders,  the  cot^t  of  prosetoutin?  dUid  afW- 
wai'ds  maintaiuing  them  in  gaol,   I  believe,  you  will  nnd  that  ike 
cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most  humane  mode  of  treating  your  cniai- 
nals  ts  tu  reform  them.'    At  a  meetiug,  held  at  Warwick,  on  tiio  ^d 
of  April  laftt,  to  consider  ike  propfiety  of  establ^htog'  a  Jftfeuk- 
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Reformatory  Tnstrtlirton,  at  whfcb  TVIr.  Turher  was  present,  he  said 
thatj  *  at  the  estahlishment  at  Red-hill,  they  bad  received  in  six 
years  750  boys  and  yoang  men,  varyiogC  from  eight  or  nine   to 
eiij'hteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  it  was  a  great  encouragement 
to  know  that  of  these  750  persons  530  had  emigrated,  and  of  these 
7  out   of  10  had  become  excellent  members  of  society.     If  they 
succeeded  in  reclaiming  an  offender,  let  them  not  look  at  the  expense 
of  doing  so;  they'wonld  save  cent,  per  cent.,  whatever  it  might  be, 
as  he  had  lived  by  plunder,  and  if  he  was  committed  it  would  be  at 
their  expense,  therefore^  they  might  depend  Upon  it,  it  would  be  a 
good  investment  for  tb«  tnoney  they  mig;ht  sp^nd.'    This  consider- 
ation has  weighed  so  strongly  on  the  minds  of  our  legislature,  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  lately  passed  p?  and  18  Vict.,  c. 
86]  authoi'ising  magistrates  afid  others,  on' tTie' cotiviction  of  any 
person  tinder  the  age  of  1 6  years,  to'sertd  hhn  to  a  Reformatory    • 
School  for  any  period  between  two  and  fire  years,  and  to  oblige  the 
parents  or  step-parents  of  such  offenders,  if  of  sufficient' ability,  to 
pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  5s.  a  week  f6r  his  maintenance.    Under 
this  head  of  payment  by  parents  the  act  is  said  to  be  very  imperfect ; 
but  Mr.  Adderiey  has  undertaken  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remedy  this 
defect     A  most  interesting  meeting,'  composed  of  the  principal 
nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  the  county,  was  held  at  Leicester,  in 
February  last,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  on  foot  a  Reformatory 
Institution.     It  was  announced  by  Lord  Howe,  that  a  noble  lady  of 
the  cotinty:— Lady  Noel  Byron — had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
county  a  house  and  12  aires  of  land,  rent  free,  and  fr^e  from  all 
taxes  andbut-dens  upon  it,  in  order  to  shew  her  approbation  of  the 
plan,  and  her  convidtlon  of  its  success.     A'  very  sensible  address 
was  deliv^sred  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Gloucestershire,  who,  from  his  own 
experience,  was  enabled  to  explain  the*  working  of  one   of  these 
Institutions.     He  s&id,  *  that  one  object  in  their  Gloucester  schools 
was  not  only  to  reform  the  boys  whom'  they  took  into  the  school, 
but  to  keep  an  eye  upon  them,  and  f?nd  employment  for  them  when 
they  left  the  school.     And  again,  his  object  in  his  own  county  was 
not  so  much  to  do  a  certain  and  calculable  amount  of  good  to  these 
bad  bovB,  but  to  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  to  the  honest 
boys  of  the  county,  by  taking  away  the  instructors  and  instigators 
to  crime  from  among  them.     We  must  start  then  with  the  remem- 
brance that  these  three  things  are  to  be  done: — first,   to  establish  a 
school  to  take  the  boys  •  second,  to  make  preparation  for  employing 
them  when  they  leave  the  school ;  and  thirdly,  that  their  endeavours 
should  be,  as  mueh  as  possible,  directed  to  cutting  off  the  weeds 
before  they  went  to  seed  •  by  which  he  meant,  removing  the  bad 
boys  before  they  corrupted    the  others.     A    maghi/lcent  Building 
woM  be  almost  fatal  to  a  great  part  of  the  ben'- fit  of  the  undertaking ; 
but  Lady  Bvron,  by  her  extreme  good  judfgm'ent  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  had  saved  them  from  this  ditflculty  by 
offering  them  a  house  and   12  acres   of  land  at    I'eckleton.     He 
always  regarded  an  old   fhrm   house  as  the  very  best  thing  for  the 
beginning  of  such  a  school,  and  the  arrangements  should  be  so  p*ain 
as  that,  when  these  boys  left  the  BObool  to  go  out  as  labourers  in  a 
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farm  \Mmm  aod  tLB^eommimhtm'mnmiitM,  Urad  to  d»  dl  Mrto  oC 
w«rk,  thev  sbouki  iv«I  a  rot^k  bsd  in  tht  gvrtt  ■DiHtkiiig  of  a 
gain.  They  mast  feed  them  itell,  beeaun  if  tfaej  did  not.  tbey 
could  not  get  oat  o£  them  the  amoimt  ef  work  they  reqairad,  fant  ia 
everythiag  else  it  was  denirable  to  keep  thani  as  rooffhij  aspoaibk ; 
he  believed  that  th«^  could  now  sapr  that  OlouoesteKddre  vaathefint 
eoonty  in  £nglaDd«  claaxed  o£  its  regular  juvenile  thievea.'  Mj 
revd.  brethreu  and  gentlemeii  eharohwardeolH  if  what  has  bean 
quoted  shall  indace  lihose  aakoae  you,  who  have  not  already  dooe  Mb 
to  read  the  report  of  the  NorthsiaiptdQ  aom^j-  aad  the  aeeech  e( 
Mr»  Baker  atXeooestsr^  you.  will  net  be  sorty  for  the  hmty  aowevcr 
t«dio«a  the  giTing  of  it  -aiay 'have  faeeo* 

.  ItolfetA  MHooaa.— *Tlie  last  object  of  the  NoethamptoB  aociely' 
is  the  in^pniveMent  ef  tht  grammar  echeola  m  the  eeeBty»«d 
the  opening*  .if  ncoessary,  of  addtticmal  echools  Ibr  the  noiddla 
claisetk  If  **  Rsformatary  Bobools  *'  Idr  ^q  purpose  of  reeUiniiiif 
Youthful  offenders  be  required^  then»  as  the  report  states  the  cita* 
Dlishaient  and  improvement  of  aacoehial  sofaools^  espeeially  where 
industrisi  training  b  introduced»  la  Jio  Ites  needftil  to  preireat  tbe 
vouQg  from  falling  into  crinMu.  I  am  not  aeouainted  with  any  ecboob 
in  whieh  indnstriid  teaehins  has  been  introonced^  but  1  am  assured 
of  the  fact  that,  where  triea,  it  hasbeen  found  saeoessful^  both  ia  a 
moral  and  p^onniary  poiat  of  view*  •  And  if  tbe  poox^  demand  ear 
citf  e  in-  this  reapeott  the  middle  elasses  must  not  be  ilorgotian*  .  Hie 
heaw'y  obafgea  to  which  the  middle  dasses  are  liable  for  ifae  edncs^ 
tion  of  their  cluldren,  makes  the  improvement  of  ndddls  schools  ab< 
solutely  neoeflsary^  But  the  oomnittae  think  that  tfao  endowed 
grsAMoar  schools  and  hospitals  which  exist  in  many  lai^  towat 
woul(^  if  properly  maaagettf  serve>  in.. a  .great  measure^  to  ssqifij 
this  want,  and  they  refisr  to  what  has  been  receutly  done  so  aaeces^ 
fully  in  Birmingham^  though^  what  that  b,  I  really  do  aot  know* 
**  S^eformatory  Schools  ".  UMre  been  estiblishedin  other  eonntisSt 
nearly  60k  in  Oreat  Difitaiiir  but  only  ia  Novthamptonshirek  I  sm 
informedt  has  the  whole  questioit  been  taken  aD-»*4n  no>  otfasr  hss 
beep  ooinbined  with  tihem  **  th^  more  noUe  ana  neoeasary  diity  of 
eodi^vouringto/n^esenf  crime,  rather  thanrtCarm  thecriminaL" 
This. plan  has.beealQokei|  eponurery.  favourably  hr  tdie.audcUe  and 
higher  olatses  of  farmers  lu  the  joounty*  Dwa  -  .tn/Moilial  .yal/wns 
fwrvwt  is.kmnm  io  -have' said  ihaig  had  Jm  been  awart.pf  the  ao/ufo  «f 
ihepr^pi^edpianmsrtg^dtJkfinTmda^iiudwMdletiM^^  Mmm^ 
h^  euuid  Am  bn^agS  d30^.or  £3A  otUofthmgnmdjnwy  roomi^itke 
hut  guarUrr.seMWM  at  NoHkamptou,  mut  Ae  otmelkdediy  araftt^tf 
dunatifm^i^  *    .-.      •     i</     ,    . 

iMriiUKMoa  or  Bifiiitoio«B,:>coiiBSNxi>  witm  SacuuLB*  Tasi»> 
iHOi.-«*The  committee  addst^^  No  one  ean  doubt  that  when  educa^ 
tioo^. properly  so  eaUed^  has  feit  its  vay^  there  a  sensible  dimtoutioif 
of  crimeAMDeen  the  oonsequeneck'*.  v  for  one»  do  not  doobtit, 
where  edueation.  properly  so.oaUed^  has  been  given»  i.f.»wbsrs 
secular  know  lodge  .has  noi  beeo  uegleoted;  bot  wheteieligiouspriB« 
ciplcs  have  been 'io^loated  ;-h.  where  every  child  is  taught  to  live  si 
in  the  Qonstant  presence  of  God*  with  the  full  per^oasipo  thatlbs 
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eje  of  that  €^od  i»  evtiy  mooMmtiipon  Un%  wiw  will  amwMfiky  9M 
bim  to  BOOoiMi  lor  erer^r  deed  doov  im  the  body,  whalher  good  or 
bad^aad  wbere  •Very  acli»  influenced  bj  the  molive»  *^irill  thin 
tkat  I  am  lUiont  te  do  be  pbaoing .  or .  diflpkaBinip  to  my  Qod«" 
'*  TnDB  op  m  child'  in  the  w«^  ip  which  ha  should  ^-^ue.^  oi^ht  t»^-^ 
<«^"-^whi9h«  fthn  1  i»  teSdoai'  done*-^  and  when  he  ia  old/*  we 
mat  weM  believe  that»  uader  tiie  teaohin^^of  th*  Holy  fipirit^  ^  be 
will  not  depart  ^om  iU**  it  ii^  indeed^  meet  gratifying  and  •nooOT'o 
agine  to  hear  from  the  Duke  of  Oaaibvidge,  in  hia  raoent  evatonMiK 
tiDQ  Woffe  A^mnttttee  of  the  H^we  of  Coeemonsf -that  the  ehar^ 
aeier  of  the  eolditt-s  mi  the  Bvitiah  ai^niy,  eves,  in  hia  4ay»  baa  beeii 
sreatly  improved;  and  in  a  epeeeh  in'  the.  Honie  of  Omsmoiia  we 
tee  amilW  «videnfe'fhdmiSiF'de  Laey'iKva^  aald  thAt, 

tbovgh  ednentiOB  afonewaa-nofeanfficfiant'to  inakainn  ofitaevtaA^u* 
catUnnleala  wiH  nbtakakeia  ohriaiian;)  yet^ievenin  nuatteni'of  ed»i 
cation^  Ibeineas  of  the  popnlitibn  hod  iniBde  wondetfal  Advaneea* 
Theanny  wfaidirheihedin.Bpnin»f  aemeyeapa'affo^  celtedted  niidnp 
the  moat  tuf«r<KBtible  cireutMiaDoe%  abewvd  ta  wr  ^ber  degrae  nf 
maraKliy  tlu^i  tbelhibe  of  Weliing^ton'a  sHary  in  the  PeninBuw  wary 
wbile^  ea  ragnrded^  the  aipny  now  in '  the  <OriBiie%  there  wns  haardiy 
anytfaiBg  Hl^  k  ^capital  otime'  cosnlitted;  >  Yhe  condaetof  tbe«el^ 
(UeBs  hM  bdaii'Bioet  eriimentlyobedifirit  and  •ttibordhufte*  A  tnevei* 
nnntilifae'tiie  preaent  might  have  the  beneflci&l  ^ifiael  of  bringing  oil 
cbsiM  inte.oloaer  antom  watfa  eaeh  ethe#»  **  the  great  want,"*  satd 
ooe'Df'oarJtu%e8  with  liia  c^ihe  breath,  ^^ of' Bii^nd*a  aooiety.^ 
The  hiyberi  aikd  lofWer^and  niiddTe  classes  hnee  not  bad  thaO  feeling 
onaiovardainnotbier  whiofa  ought  6e  exist  between  tnenrbers  of  the 
same  bodjfw  These  ie  no  laok  iH  mbosy  glvfaig;  The*  w«allM«f 
ciassasf  with,  lew  encepiiona,  are  ever  reedy -vini  their  fftirse, -bnt 
there  bea  been  a  wnnt  of  sympathy,  *  Jb  eannet  b^  said  ef  Bnelish 
Booieiii  an  was  said  of  the  aat\y  OfarMadsui^  See 'how  th«ett  Chris- 
tisoeloT«  onenDodh^a''  By  a  conibinedl  mocveniietft  of  the  el^rgy 
oed  lAity>  oemii^  tognliie^  a»  often  ns  possible '  for-  the  -pifrpose  of 
fuemiBi^in. thorongb- nnionr'they  wonht  4o  good  'le^  one^  anotW  % 
matealieneoiBpagcment  aM  by' sympathy.  '  The  ibeftngs  of  the 
buiohler  elaaaes  wesiU  be^wnrmediaaa^eim  oven  •  **"  We  see/'  they 
conld  saalroely  help  saying)  f<  tbe<  oounti^  geatlemeni'aiid*  our  tnee- 
teranad  €m{uoy«rs»  unititig  with  oar  clevgymeii,  and  nsing  every 
Qeaaathey  enif  tlnnk  of  to  do  good  tn  us  and  our  lamilieA.  Ther 
establish  eebiioU^retMr.cbildm  to  improve  thi*ir'«ind8^  te  teach 
them  bow  to  use  thab' abilities  so  as  Jta  advance  themselves  in  Tife. 
They  tryt  Arat»  to  beep  them  nut  of  the  way  of  «vil,  and  if,  uil* 
happily,  they  are  tempted  to  go  wrong,  and  become  subje^  to  the 
peultji  of  the  low,  whieh  is  enacted  for  the  pnnishment  of  evil 
doens,  they  do  not  even  then  leave  tb^m,  bnt  follow  them  with  m^ 
strostiiMi  and  Odviee  to  •redaim  -tbem  from  their  h\i  and  snatch 
them  from  rniDyiand  ra-estabUsh  their  obaraoter  omone*  tbeSr  fslkiw 
men>;and  restore  them  to  the  favour  of  Gkxl/'  Indiffierence  and 
neglect  are  sure  to  widen  the  distance  between  the  diiFerent  classes 
of  sooiidty,  and  they  ere  never  forgiven  nor  fdt^tten,  bnt  where 
genun  sympathy  ia.maaifeat^d)' it  jh  not  in  bauMnt  nature  (bad  as 
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that  nature  may  be)  t*  r^sUt  H«  iMoimee  !br  gW)d,  ••  thtte  »» 
speU  ana  a  8w»y/'  say*  Dr»  Ohalmers,  ^  i«  human  Idndneaf.  if  it  hot 
give  the  unequivocal  tpkeiw  of  its  reali^,  which  even  the  hanlast 
and  most  ungainly  of  our  race  feel  to  be  irresistible/'  Only  let 
Christian  sympathy,  then,  be  manifested  one  towards  another,  and, 
thougii  we  'dare  not  say  that  crime,  #kh  fU  sttendmits,  anarchy  and 
tumult,  will  be  entirely  biaiithed  fron  among  us,  tet  w»  may  %t£4j 
affirm  that  honesty,  and  goodwil*,  and  order,  will  .be  more  fimlj 
establihhed,  and  God's  blessing  rest  upon  our  land. 

The  Society  is  under  the  management  of  the  following  gensrsl 
and  special  dommittees : — 

Gensb^i*  CoiOfiTTci^: — . 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  Marquisof  NorthamntOT, 
Earl  Spencer,  Earl  Fitswilliano,  Lord  Southampton,  Lord  Lilfonl, 
Lord  Henley,  Lord  Overstone,  Oolonel  Cartwright,  Hon.  P.  W. 
O.  VilUers,  Rev,  Lord  Alwynv  O^mpton,  Rev;  H«nry  J-  Barton* 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  DMOese,  the  Vetfy'Rw.  the  Doaa  of  jPeter. 
bomugh,  the  VenenaWe  the  Archdeacon  oC  Northampton,  the  Wor- 
shipfiS  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  Rev.  Canon  Argles,  Hon.  and 
Rev.  P.  A.  Irby,  Rev.  John  Wetherall,  Rev.  G.  S.  Howard  Vyse, 
Rev.  Francis  Litchfield,  Rev.  H.  Rose. 

.  Committees  fob  speclai*  puRPpsBs  :-^ 

1.  TrMning  and  Parochial SchoQU~--E9LchSpencetf  Lord  OverstoiM, 
the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Rev.  Chancellor  Wales,  Rev.  D. 
Morton,  Rev.  T.  James,  Rev.  ^.  H.  Brookes,  Her.  €k  &  Howsrf 
Vyscj  Rev.  H.  De  Aansmares}. 

2.  R^armatpry  School-^hord  Southampton,  Lord.  Healey, 
Colonel  Cartwright,  William  B.  Stopford,  Esq*,  WiULaca  Smyth, 
Esq.,  Rev.  John  Wetherall,  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  North 
ampton,  J.  Nethercoat,  Esq.,  Rev.  Thomas  Button. 

3.  Middle  Seho&it^  The  Dean  of  Peterborongfa,  the  AreMeacon  of 
Northiunptoo,  Henry  O.  Nethercote,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.  De  Snitsmaret, 
H.P.Markham,  Esq.,  F.  S.  Perceval,  Esq.,  Rev.  Chancellor  Wales, 
Rev.  T.James  ;  Rev.  Lord  AlwyiieGofflpto&,Rev.  Henry  J.  Btortoii} 
Honorary  Secretaries* 

About  £2^646  Iiave  been  paid  as  donations  to  this  movement, 
and  suins  to  the  annual  amount  of  about  £300  have  been  sub- 
scribed. Tbe  Marquis  of  Biooter  is  the  lay  patron  of  tte 
Institute,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  being  the  clerical  patrou. 

In  our  last  Record  we  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  Reforma- 
tory had  been  established  for  the  East  and  North  BidiJigs  of 
Yorkshire^  and  the  town  and  county  of  Kingston*upon-HuU, 
and  of  which  our  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  £ari  of  C^Hisle,  is 
President. 

The  society  was  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Travis,  tk 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  llull^  but  at  the  quarter  sessions 
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held  on  tiie  drd  of  July  at  Novthidlertoa,  C»r  the  North  Bidins?, 
and  at  Beverley  for  the  Bast  Riding  of  York,  committees  were 
formed  to  co-operate  with  the  comirrittee  first  appoifited  on  the 
12th  of  April.  These  several  committees  assembled  ia  York 
about  three  weeks  ago,  ou  the  13th  of  July,  passed  resolutions 
for  a  joint  society^  and  appointed  a  sub-^coramiitee  which  is 
now  engaged  in  waking  statistical  iiiqnirtes,  preparing  regula- 
tions^ and  endeavouring  to  ohtain  land.  Ttiere  can  be  little 
doubt  or  fear  as  to  the  complete  success  of  tius  movemeut  in 
the  East  and  North  Bidings  of  Yorkshire. 

As  soon  as  the  sub-committee  reports,  active  steps  will  be 
taken  to  obtain  subscriptions  throughotit  the  district^  and  a 
general  meeting  will  b^  hehji  ai  TCoxint  ta  be  presided  over  by 
the  likirl  of  Carlisle  as  president  of  the  society,  or  in  his  absence 
bj  the  Eail  of  Zetland,  Lofd-Lientenant  of  the  North  Riding. 

The  list  of  Vice-Presidents  is  headed  bv  the  Archbi- 
shop of  York^  and  is  composed  of  the  chief  noblemen, 
magistrates,  and  clergymen  of  the.  county.  Tlie  Hooo* 
rary  Secretaries  are  Charles  W.  Strickland,  Chairman  of 
quarter  sessions.  East  Riding;  Joseph  Walker  Pease,  Hessle 
Wood  ;  T.  J.  Travis,  Police  .'.Magistrate, '  Hull,  and  James 
PulIeine^Chairmai^  of  quarter  sessions,  £a»t  Riding.  To  Mr. 
PuIIeine  we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars,  and  alsofor  the 
foilorwing  admirable  report,  which  is  full  of  information,  quite 
a  Record  in  itself: — 

''The  folio wipg]  joagUterial  report  as  to  the  advisabUity  of 
esubli«bii»g«  reformatory  school  in  H,uU,  wa&  adopted  on  Wednesday. 
The  Jq&tices'.  committee  consisted  of  the  Mayor  (chairmaa).  Mr. 
Trafis  .(vice-chairman)^  Mr*  BluiukU,  Mr.  Jalland,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Pease,  .Ml*.  Edmund  IBmith,  and  Mr»  War,d. 

«*  To  the  JuiHcei  of  the  Borough  of  Khgtion-upon-HnU^ 

"  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Justices  at  the  last  gaol 
sessions,  your  committee  have  considered  and  now  offer  their  report 
upon  'the  steps  that  seem  to  them  most  desirable,  with  the  view  to 
effecting  tfa^  establishment  in  Hull  of  a  refbrmatory  school  for 
juvenile  offsudera.' 

The  first  subject  that  necessarily  engaged  the  attention  of  your 
committee  has  been  the  amount  of  juvenile  delinquency  within  the 
horough,  and  on  this  point  approximate  results  only  can  be  obtained. 
Th^se,"  however,  sufficiently  shew  the  alarming  extent  to  which 
crimbal  and  vicious  courses  have  prevailed  among  out- juvenile 
population,  and  indicate  the  necessity  of  very  prompt  and  active 
measures  to  ensure,  or  even  render  probable,  the  success  of  any  re- 
formatory efforts  that  may  be  made. 


ToAr  oonunittte  fHlHeWBthcfctfte  »<m»1ii#>i  fa  Ih^iypffa  to 
tbift  report  (table  No.  1)  to  9pe§k  ftir  tkenMlVM* 

The  atteotion  of  jovr  comttiittee  was  next  directed  to  tlie  opeow 
neceMariiy  attendant  on  the  establiebment  of  arelbniiatoijschoo) 
of  any  kind*  and  it  is  conceired  that  the  best  mode  ef  rawing;  f^ 
requisite  funds  is  bjr  in ri ting  the  attention  of  the  publie  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  sulgect  at  a  public  meetitig  ;  bj  soliciUng  eoetnlm- 
tioDs  ta  the  objects  in  view  ;  aad  hf  the  iastitptiaB  of  a  pavsMtt 
society,  having  for  its  object  the  refornuition  of  juTenile  offeoden, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  reformatory  schools. 

8uch  a  society  once  formed,  with  raids  raised  for  the  expresi 
purpose  of  obtaining  for  tfaia  borough  tiie  beaefits  of  a  refonnttory 
establishment,  would  be  ia  a  position  to  comm^oee  a  school  s^ioii 
such  a  basis  sod  of  such  extent  as  might  seem  most  det4rable,  giTiBf 
due  weight  to  the  experience  to  be  deriTed  firom  the  existence  of 
similar  instttntioiis  and  to  local  circunurtaaees. 

Your  committee  in  the  appendix  to  this  report  (table  No.  8)  hsrt 
submitted  for  your  consideration  an  epitome,  ailbrduig  the  mesas  of 
ascertaining  the  original  cost,  annnal  expense,  extent*  kiod  of 
industrial  occvpation,  and  uhtmate  results  of  most  of  the  prinoipal 
rdbrmatories  that  have  been  he^tofore  established,  ami  thod^yov 
committee  might  perhaps  point  ont  some  leading  fentntii  M 
distinffoifeb  manr  of  thein  (the^pm  manent  Tahie  of  whieb  tine  mn 
probably  prove  bcgrond  all  doubt),  atiU  your  committee  do  not  fta 
that  they  could  with  tn-opriet^  recommend  any  specific  |3sn  to  be 
adopted  as  incontestaluT  superior  to  all  others,  in  reference  to  tk 
peculiar  wants  of  this  nUoe,  and  still  less  to  propose  a  plan  ofsoj 
kind  for  the  adoption  or  a  society  yet  unformed. 

Your  oommittoe  rentore,  however,  to  suggest  the  followii^  WU9 
as,  in  their  opinion^  safe  and  hanng  many  immediate  advantMtsait 
odierwise  attainable,  namely,  that  (a  reformatory  society  aarisi: 
been  established)  the  committee  of  such  society  be  directed  not  ooh 
to  expedite,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the  actual  commencement  of  s 
reibrmatory  establishment  in  Hull,  but  also  to  make  tnoh  a^eig^ 
ments  as  they  may  think  destrafale,  so  that  throqgfaotk«r  rofowsiisrj 
institutions,  this  Iwrough  may  obtain  ianutHate  benefits  in  ytopegtius 
to  its  wants,  and  the  means  available  for  the  pgrppeeu 

Your  committee  have  great  pleasure  in  statiqg  that  they  hsre 
ascertained  the  practicabilitv  of  this  course,  baring  had  an  oflia^  fi«B 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  valuable  reformatory  institnticn  it 
Saltley,  at  once  to  receive  into  that  institution  tiiree  or  four  boyi  at 
£\2  a-year,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  receiving  a  fnrtlMr 
number  on  equitable  terms. 

Your  committee  believe  that  similar  advantages  might  be  obtslasi 
(if  desired)  through  other  institutions,  both  in  reference  to  feasJe 
children  as  well  as  boys,  and  to  obviate  the  diiBcultiev  Ibat  m^ 
unavoidably  occur  from  delay  f  which  under  preeaot  rtrnimntsitrr 
would  be  greatly  to  be -deplored),  your  committee  feel  disposed  to 
look  with  much  favour  on  the  temporary  expedient  suggested;  it 
being  borne  in  mind  that  a  vigilant  comuuttee  of  the  society  woeM 
expend  to  the  best  advantage  Sie  intervening  period  till  their  pbes 
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dilipntlj  learning  firom  the  experieaoe  of  others  in  amilar  under- 
takmgs^  what  majr  no9i  conduce  to  the  suooesaiU  ^ooduot  and  ^e\\ 
being  of  a  ireformatoiry  sohool  in  immediate  «09OQxioi|  with  the 
boroi^hof  Hull. 

APPEJSDIX,  .TABliJ  No*  i, 

Brtm^ht  iefifre  the  PoHee  eirttrt  dating  the  lait  fite  yeari,  undef  15 

^itiru  vf  age  t.-^ 

Kales.  Jeroaleg.  Total. 

1850  ...    257    -..    S6    293 

1851  ...    251     - 49    ...: 3t)0 

IdfiSr    ...    3U2    ,     II     813 

1858    .*.    219    .........    28    ..v......  1U2 

laM    .««    219    ..i.4«^    28:   .^^.^  ^7 


»i  . 


N 


t«fi  < 


1^248      .     .  .  M7   .    .  .  ia9^ 

A^aiust  the$^  (he  charges  were  a$JbIfow8f^ 

daSOl      1851  1892  1853      1854 

Wilfaldania^^.fU.M(»»i«M«te..«w««*A    5*->  .      1  •.  .  13'  #  ^  . 

Uttering.  bsdcoiiiM^<*«i..M»4**«..4t4^.  ti«        h-*  .  1.1.  ^ 

Di«ord#rly  aBPljeiitiQ^,....**...^,,^,    2  ...  ;^.  4  ..  U..  g  . 

^ilt/t^aaiflwl»  .,.^«^..^.4«t^.,. .  I   ;    .--;  ..^  ,  ,—  0 

tonkan4eM^.,,,,»....^^,._..           4      ;     2    ,.      1  . ,,  -    .,  .§ 

Gambling t.^....  10          13  10  5  b 

Reputed ttleVeB  .J.  J,L:..^... .'.....•.:.    8'      '  U  '  12  9  J 

Sospidonacha^WJlers' ...... ....;:..;;.:    5'         7  '2'  lO  f 

Vaifranti  ;;..................*......' i.; ;..  Tt         74  "  30  •  22  © 

t.     :  ;     ^    ,.*  iiie       91ft  .903.  M   .    12Q 

OftefbffeiHJdi ......;... I.. ...i-.-w. -...:; -u.  .      ^  -li.  i-j  lai 

Oitttng  and  WMmdlng'  ..,.*.m4.*.*a    1-      '^^'  .^^  '.^' 

Breaking  into  ahep^  Ac.    •>.••«  U»—    14  2  *^  .      s 

00.  .i«tD:dw^UBg!hQ«0ea  <«.......  -^         ^    ■  1  —  a 

lAicea/indweUlnghoatea..^......    7          1  2  10     .  2 

r*  •  ^pxpersoa    ^« •,,.«..,.•••••«..    4          5  i  4  p« , 

„     hjr  •errants*...*. ,#...—         —  1  r*  "S 

„     Bimpl© ,.,...., , 93         62  78  06  5s 

lfiideinean<»^  with  Intient  to  steal —         —  _  5  % 

UnUwful  posseesion  of  goods 16         13  12  7  2 

Bmbealettieiit...: —         —  —  *  5 

Burglary  ..• —           1  —  —  9 

DogSteaibg ..; ;. — ^           1  _  _  ^ 

Beeeliriiigstolea  goods #..  —         -^  1  1  Q 

Frandt  *.*.. ........«.*         —  J  2  P4 

^«9AU7|Mi.«nii« ^         _  3  4 

.  .    29a       aoo"  313"  242  247 
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Tot^i  of  mli  ag€9  ttkem  imio  cuMto^t  eommitted/cr  irm^  oMd  etmeUl 


1850 

Total  taken 
into  custody. 

2fl06    

2575    

2473    ..... 

Committed 

for  trial. 
9n£ 

Oon^cted 
and  aentenoed. 
149 

)85l. 

211     ..... 

^    142 

1852. 

178    .... 

182 

1853. 

2119    ..... 

170 

i.rr 

1854. 

2008    

229     .... 

»•••  ••«     too 

Of  these,  between  the  Ut  October,  1849,  and  the  30th  September. 
1854,  there  hare  been — 

88  children  nnder  12  years  of  age  conTiqted ; 
178  children  12  and  under  14  years  of  age;  and 
381  whose  ages  were  between  14  and  I7f  making 

a  total  of  convictions  of  children  under  14  amoanting  to  2^  and  ginof 
an  average  of  about  53  per  annum,  and  a  total  under  17  of  647t  ^ 
ing  an  average  u(  about  127  per  annum. 

TABLE,  No.  2. 

Philanlkropie  School^  Redkill,  near  /?cri^ale.— Established  ai  s  Be- 
formatory,  1848,  commenced  with  17  boys,  now  contains  170.  Nwriy 
700  have  been  inmates  of  Red  hill  since  it  waa  remodelled  in  18^.  Of 
these  the  chaplain  states  that  about  four-flfthB  have  turned  out  wefl— 
the  occupations  are  chiefly  agricultural,  the  &rm  of  230  acres  bang 
divided  into  portions  of  about  90  acres  each,  eadi  portion  bang  vb^ 
the  care  of  one  of  the  fiimilies  into  which  the  school  is  divided.  Thii 
institution  has  been  attended  with  mudi  expense  &om  various  wutfi- 
The  total  amount  of  salaries,  &c.,  for  manngement,  being  about  iGtt) 
per  annum,  and  the  cost  of  each  boy  ds  9d.  per  week,  and  of  eadi 
master  lid.  per  day. 

SirettOH'OH'jyutumoorf  Warwiek»hire, — This  establishment  vts  probs- 
biy  the  flrst  in  England  of  the  kind,  beiog  commenced  in  1818^  a^d 
ceased  to  be  carried  on,  1854.  -  Occupation  agricultural.  Froro  1^^^ 
fo  1827  the  reformations  were  48  pur  cent  1827  to  1843,  ditto,  ditta, 
58  per  cent,  and  since  then  65  per  cent.  The  whole  cost  uf  refiarouitioih 
is  i.'dO  per  head. 
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1  THE  IKISH   QUABTKKLT  RBTUEW. 

BcflSdes  the  aboTe  there  are  other  lefonnatoTy  institatiaiifl  in  Engbod, 
that  have  been  rccentlj  established,  and  in  Scotland,  sereral  hooKS  of 
refuge  may  b6  found  at  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinbnrgfa,  tiie  fegU' 
lations  and  arrangements  of  which  deserre  attention. 

TABIJB  No.  3. 

Name  of  Institution — Industrial  Occupation — 

New  York  House  of  Refuge,  America,  Trades,  Arts,  &c.  &e. 

Date  of  Coounencement— 1625. 


Number  at  Commencement. 

3  boys  and  6  girls. 

Original  Cost. 

16,000  dollars. 


Present  Number. 

1852—340  boys  and  70  girls. 

Annual  Expense. 

About  15,000  dollars. 


Results,  Remarks,  Ac. — Of  4397  boys  and  girls  recdred  prior  to  Jan- 
uary Ist,  1849,  it  is  believed  that  three-fourtiiis  have  been  saved  from 
ruin,  and  have  been  reformed. 

At  Boston,  Fhihidelphia,  Westborough,  and  other  places,  similsr  in- 
stitutions hare  been  establislied,  and  of  the  condition  of  2250  inmstei 
received  into  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge  prerious  to  Jannsrj  1, 
1849,  quite  as  favourable  a  report  as  the  above  would  be  fully  wsmntei 
(See  Prize  Essays  on  Juvenile  Delinquency). 

France,  Mettray,  near  Tours,  AgricuUMraLSiwae  the  first  esUbliih- 
ment  of  this  institution,  January,  1840,  there  have  been  recelTed5il. 
The  number  in  1853  was  348,  leaving  a  remainder  of  173.  Of  these  17 
have  died,  12  have  been  sent  back  to  their  prisons  for  misconduct,  144 
have  been  placed  out  in  various  situations  in  the  world.  Of  the  144 
thus  placed  out  7  have  relapsed  into  crime,  9  are  of  doubtful  cbarscter, 
and  128  are  conducting  themselves  most  satisfactorily.  Each  boose  for 
40  inmates  costs  £325,  and  the  furniture,  &c.,  ifc20.  and  the  boys  about 
£^  per  head  per  annum.  Eor  a  full  account  of  Mettray  see  appendix, 
page  460,  to  report  of  sdect  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  June,  1853. 

The  same  system  of  employment  has  been  tried  by  the  Frencli  Go- 
vernment, in  GaiUou  and  Fontrevault,  and  other  places,  with  great 
success.  210  young  offenders  detained  at  Fontrevault  had  been  restored 
to  the  common  course  of  life,  of  whom  74  were  taught  husbandry,  sod 
136  other  branches  of  industry,  and  there  have  been  of  9  recomoittsli 
in  the  space  of  three  years,  eight  of  which  were  of  the  manuikctttring 
class,  and  one  only  of  the  agricultural. 

Reform  School  of  the  Rauhen  Haue,  at  Horn,  near  Boaiftair^.— Thii 
valuable  institution  was  commenced  in  1833,  under  the  oare  of  Mr.  /-  B. 
Wichern,  and  presents  a  very  remarkable  histonr.  It  contained  at  fir«t 
fourteen  children,  fh>m  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  in  1853  sc- 
commodated  upwards  of  70  boys  and  25  girls— a  barren  patch  of  esrth 
having  by  the  criminals  themselves  been  converted  into  a  tiirivng  re- 
formatory settlement.  This  establishment  is  the  model  upon  which 
similar  schools  have  been  formed  at  Bremen  and  Lubedk,  axid  in  Sfeck- 
lenburg  and  Schleswig  Holstein. 

Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  Holland,— Tha  Spin.hoU8e  at  Rottodsm, 
a  reformatory  institution,  or  rather  a  kind  of  prison  for  boys,  and  also 
a  similar  institution  at  Amsterdam  for  girls,  present  very  cnxious  data 
as  to  the  state  of  juvenile  crime  in  Holland,  and  are  deserving  of  nolioei 
—See  a  Tour  in  IloUand  in  1838,  by  W.  Chambers. 

Bavaria^  atNuremburg;  Hezu  Darmstadt,  at  Amsbnig;  Svotf, 
at  Biaunsdorf  and  Dresden ;  Hvwuer^  at  Yolpritahauseo ;  and  SaiiUf 
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land,  at  Bachtdeii,  Bacb,  St.  Oall««n(l  Freienstein,  bare  each  established 

rcformatonr  achools,  to  the  history  of  vhich  attention  is  inyited. 

Wurtewiourg  possesses  nineteen  reformatory  schools,  containing  1061 

children.     The  total  cost  of  these  has  been  £\'J,bAl  6s.,  and  the  annual 

cust  per  head  of  each  child  is  about  £5.    The  Wurtemburgh  schools  are 

among  the  most  raloable  that  hare  been  established, 
^er/m.— In  1825  a  house  of  refuge  was  formed  for  boys  and  giris. 

The  former  has  since  been  placed  under  the  diceciion  of  M.  Kopf,  and 

has  obtained  much  eelebri^. 
Deamari, — Tbjs  late  Count  Holsteln  founded  on  one  of  his  estates  at 

Finzendal,  in  the  island  of  Seeland,  in  1S34,  an  agricultural  asylum  for 

morally-exidangered  children*  and  a  house  of  refuge  has  recently  been 

erected  at  Copenhagen. 

^vs<rt0.— Houses  of  refuge  for  Ticious  and  morally-endangered  chU- 

dren  are  established  at  Vienna,  Brum,  and  Prague. 
Hungary. — A  reformatory  agricultural  school  has  been  recently  fbrmed 

at  Zelemer,  near  Debreczin,  in  Hungary. 
Rttsna  and  8pmn,^-bi  the  Russian  proTinoes  on  the  Baltie  rtftirmatory 

schools  have  been  suoceesiTely  formed  at  Amabnrg,  in  the  island  d 

-^Csel*  at  Pemau,  and  at  Beral ;  and  in  Spain,  at  Salamanca  and  elso- 

irhera,  there  ase  aimilar  schools. 

The  appendix  to  tho  report  of  the  committee  already  referred  to,  con- 
tains, amongst  other  Tery  yaLoaUe  matjter.  important  information  on  the 

following  subjects: — 

The  Fermes  Hospices  of  Fbinders  p.  404 

Farm  Schoois  of  Switzerland  p.  405 

Beformatory  Schools  in  Germany,  and  thjB  Northern  States 

of  SuTope    p.  406 

Reform  Schools  of  Wurtemburg p.  410 

The  Beform  School  of  the  Bauhen  flans,  near  Hamborg  ...  p.  414 

Bo.  at  Dttsselthal,  in  Prussia p.  416 

fiefonnScheob  and  JnTODyeAgricaltaralColoniesia  France  p.  417 
Agricultural  Colonies  of  Belgium  and  Holland    p.  422 

and  tile  appiicatioa  of  the  Qzperionfla  of  the  Continent  to  the  guidance 

of  BpgUah  efforts,  p.  4^. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  beg  to  state  tha^  though  in  the  execu* 
tion  ci  the  daty  assigned  to  them  Ihey  have  Teotured  to  refer  briefly  to 
some  of  .the  sources  of  information  respecting  reformatory  schools,  they 
feel  that  such  a  course  was  ]perhaps  scarcely  necessary,  assured  as  ihey 
are  that  erery  derail  respecting  the  reformatories  both  of  the  old  and 
new  World  uriU  be  carefully  examined  by  those  upon  whom  it  may  here- 
after deTolve  to  recommend  a  plan  by  which  a  really  good  reformatory 
school  may  be  secured  fpr  the  borough  of  ^jngston-upon-HulL 

Per  the  county  of  Chester,  Oeorge  William  Latham,  Esq., 
of  Bradwall  Hall,  Sandbach,  has  founded  a  Keformatorj 
School,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  xeady  for  occupation  about 
the  first  week  in  October.  Of  this  projected  School  we  liave 
been  favored  with  the  following  report  :— 

firadwail  Be/ormaiory  School, 

*^  This  School  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  County  of  Chester, 
a  district  parlLy  agricultural  but  comprising  also  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  Stockpoil,  Macclesfield,  Aahton  and  Staleybridge,  the  coal- 
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fields  of  Poynton,  the  salt  works  of  Northwicb,  Middlewich  and  Nant- 
wich,  and  the  sea-ports  of  Birkenhead  and  Warrington— and  is  now 
about  half  finished,  and  will  be  in  operation  at  the  end  of  September 
or  October.     The  buildings  are  much  on  the  plan  of  those  at  Mr. 
Wright's  school  at  Buxton  near  Norwich.     Built  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle  with  the  master's  and  bailiffs  house  in  front,  the  school- 
room and  dormitory  on  one  side,  the  offices  on  the  other^  and  the 
out-buildings,  cow-house,  stabling  and  tool-house  at  the  back,  so  that 
the  closing  of  one  door  at  night  confines  the  boys,  and  satis6es  the 
neighbourhood,  that  any  petty  depredations  which  may  take  place 
are  not  caused  by  the  inmates.     The  number  of  boys,  when  complete, 
will  be  35  or  40,  but  it  is  proposed  to  fill  the  school  gradually,  and 
that  nearly  three  years  shall  elapse  before  the  whole  number  is 
received.     The  cost  of  building,  furniture,  and  stock  will  not  exceed 
£900  and  this  is  supplied  by   a  subscription  in  the  County,  and  a 
guarantee  has  been  entered  into  for  the  first  three  years,  so  that 
the  cost  of  the  establishment  until  the  school  is  full,  will  be  divided, 
and  not  fall  exclusively  on  the  Managers  ;   after  three  years,  it  i.« 
calculated  that  the  establishment  with  the  Government  pay  will  be 
self-supporting.     Mr.  George  William  Latham  of  Bradwall  Hall,  is 
the  sole  manager,  there  is  no  committee,  and  he  has  the  entire  res- 
ponsibility and  control.    The  school  is  built  on  his  land,  about  half  a 
mile  from  his  house,   and   he   will  be   able  to  add    from    time 
to   time  such  land  as   is  wanted  for  the  industrial  labour  of  the 
boys,   and  will   charge   the  school  with   an  agricultural  rent  for 
it.     It  is  intended  that  the  labour  shall  be  ebtirely  agricultural, 
and  that  as  many   of  the   boys    as    places    can    be   ^und    for, 
shall  be  apprenticed  to  farmers  when  their  reform  has  sufficientW 
advanced  to  allow  them  to  leave  the  school.     Several  offers  from 
farmers  in  the  County,  have  already  been  received* 

Mr.  Latham  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Baker  of  Hardwicke,  for 
many  valuable  hints  and  much  sound  advice,  and  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  County,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  for  his  support, 
and  to  Mr.  Randle  Wilbraham  of  Bode  Heathy  who  has  managed 
the  financial  part  of  the  scheme,  and  by  his  efforts  raised  the  necessary 
funds  to  start  with." 

From  Hampshire  we  have  received  some  very  interesting 
inforuiatiou,  and  as  the  documents  sent  to  us  form  the  best 
record  of  the  movement  in  the  count  j,  we  here  insert  them 
in  order : — 

Hants  County  Reformatory  Sckoot, 

**  A  few  Gentlemen  who  were  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Act  of  17  &  18  Vic.  Cap.  86,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Keformatory  Schools,  having  previously  conferred 
together,  a  Meeting  was  held  at  Winchester,  on  the  1st.  January  last, 
at  which  were  present  the  Right  Honorable  the  Speaker,  Lord  Henry 
Cholmondeley,  Sir  William  Hvathcote,  Mr.  Compton,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Castleman. 

U  was  resolved  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  establish  a  Reforma- 
tory school,  in  the  County  of  llants,  for  the  reception  of  Juvenile 
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Offenders  sentenced  to  Detention  under  the  act  17  and  18  Vic.  c. 
86,  and  the  gentlemen  then  present  formed  themselves  into  a  Com- 
mittee for  that  purpose. 

Subsequent  meetings  having  since  been  held  and  an  efficient  master 
Iiaviug  been  secured,  and  Mr.  Compton  having  most  liberally  oifered 
a  house  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  the  purpose,*— 

It  was  resolved,  that  a  school,  to  receive  a  small  number  of  boys, 
i>hould  be  established  for  one  year,  by  way  of  experiment. 

It  was  further  resolved  that,  pending  this  trial,  no  appeal  for 
contributions  should  be  made  to  the  County  at  large,  but  that  a  few 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  believed  to  be  very  favourable  to  the  measure 
sliould  be  applied  to,  to  aid  the  Committee  in  meeting  the  necessary 
outlay  of  the  experimental  year. 

The  number  of  children  under  16  annually  committed  to  Prison, 
ID  this  county,  exceeds  2ilO,-— a  fact  that  fully  establishes  the  neces- 
sity for  this  school.  The  system  of  management  proposed  to  be 
followed  will  be  religious,  moral,  and  industrial,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Philanthropic  farm  at  lied  Hill.  The  boys  will  be  treated  as 
sons  of  the  labouring  poor,  and  with  every  kindness  consistent  with 
necessary  firmness  and  discipline,  but  great  care  will  be  taken  not  to 
accustom  them  to  comforts  which,  on  their  leaving  the  school,  they 
^ill  be  unable  to  procure  by  their  own  honest  industry." 

St.  Ives  House,  Ringwood,  February,  1855. 

By  the  desire  of  the  Committee  for  establishing  a  Reformatory 
School  in  the  County  of  Hants,  I  enclose  you  an  extract  from  the 
Resolutions  passed  at  their  meetings,  and  earnestly  entreat  your  co- 
operation and  assistance  in  a  work  from  which  such  permanent 
benefit  to  the  County  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

The  estimated  expense  of  the  experimental  year,  including  the 
requisite  furniture,  fittings,  &c.,  &c*,  is  roughly  calculated  at  £500 : 
nor  will  this  sum  appear  excessive,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
staff  expenses  are  nearly  as  heavy  for  a  small  as  for  a  greater  number 
of  Boys,  whilst  the  outlay  necessary  at  the  commencement  of  any 
undertaking  is  always  large.  In  this  case  however  some  considei  able 
portion  of  the  charge  is  for  works  which  will  be  available  in  the 
future  conduct  of  the  school,  should  the  experiment  prove  successful. 

If  the  committee  receive  the  support  they  require  the  school  will 
probably  be  in  operation  within  two  months,  and  they  have  every 
rea^son  to  hope,  from  the  experience  of  similar  schools,  that,  by  care- 
ful watching  and  good  management,  this  institution  may  be  success- 
fully established,  and  prove  as  efficient  in  tlie  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders  as  those  which  are  elsewhere  in  full  operation. 

I  have  the  honotur  to  be  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Cabtleman, 

Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Committee. 

List  of  subscriptions  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  experi. 
mental  year  already  received  :— 

The  Speaker,  X20  ;  Lord  Henry  Cholmondeley,  X20;  Sir  William 
Ueathcotc,  £'20 ;  Mr.  Compton,  £20  ;    Mr.  Scott,  X20  ;  Mr.  VVynd- 
ham  Portal,  who  has  been  added  to  the  Committee,  £20  ;  Mr.  Charles 
Castleman,  £20. 
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St.  Joes  House,  near  Bingioood,  16/JL  AprUt  1855* 

Reverdnd  Sir — ^At  the  reqnest  of  the  Oomitiittee  for  estaMiahing  » 
Reformatory  School  m  Hampshire,  I  heg  to  apprise  yoo*  thai  a 
sufficient  sum  having  been  already  subscribed  to  warrant  th^r  ooa- 
mencing  the  undertakiag  for  one  year  by  way  of  ezperinent,  the 
School  will  be  in  operation  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  at  acotti^ 
and  land  at  EUing,  which  Mr.  Comptoa  has  most  kindly  placed  st 
their  disposal. 

The  Committee  consbts  of  The  Bight  Honourable  The  Speaker, 
Lord  Henry  Cholmondeley,  M.  P.  Sir  William  Heathcote,  M.  P. 
Mr.  Gompton,  M.  P.  Mr.  J.  W.  Scott,  Mr.  Wyndham  Portal,  The 
Reverend  John  Coropton,  and  myself. 

The  object  proposed  is  to  form  "  a  refoge"  for  the  R^ligtons, 
Moral,  and  Industrious  training  of  Children,  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  detention,  under  17  and  18  Victoria,  Cap.  86,  and  of  ChildrcQ 
whose  destitution  renders  them  imminently  liable  to  fall  into  crime. 
They  will  be  chiefly  employed  in  labour  connected  with  agriculture, 
and  will  be  treated  as  the  sons  of  the  labouring  poor,  with  every 
kindness  consistent  with  the  firmness  and  discipline  necessary  to  their 
reformation,  but  great  care  will  be  taken  not  to  accustom  them  to 
comforts  which  on  their  leaving  the  School,  they  will  be  unable  to 
procure  by  theiv  own  honest  labour. 

The  deep  importance  of  the  work  cannot  be  more  forcibly  shewn 
than  by  stating  that  in  this  County,  there  are  annually  committed 
to  prison,  upwards  of  two  hundrea  boys,  under  16  years  of  age,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  whom  mgbt  by  judicious  treatment  be 
certainly  reclaimed,  and  thus  the  supply  to  our  criminal  population 
effectually  checked. 

The  Committee  feel  fully  assured  that  this  fact  alcme  will  aireit 
the  interest,  and  insure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  clergy  of  our 
church,  who  are  ever  foremost  in  doing  good,  and  I  am  authorised 
to  say  that  the  undertaking  baa  the  sanction  and  anxious  g^ood  wishes 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  of  the  Archdeacoiu 

The  chief  difficulty  in  developing  the  fbll  benefit  of  these  Institu- 
tions is  the  mode  of  disposing  of  those  who  have  passed  satiafacrtorily 
through  their  term  of  probation,  and  it  is  to  assist  them  in  this  part 
of  the  work  that  the  Committee  now  appeal  to  the  olervy  to  become 
corresponding  members  of  the  Society,  and  to  afford  mem  their  aid 
in  their  different  parishes* 

Before  a  lad  leaves  the  **  boys'  home"  he  will  have  been  w^  acw 
customed  to  hard  labour,  and  have  been  taught  agriculture  and  gar- 
den work,  the  management  of  the  common  farm  animals,  and  the  use 
of  ordinary  rough  carpenter's  tools.  We  believe  that  thus  instructed, 
he  would  prove  a  valuable  apprentice  to  a  farmer,  or  to  any  tradesman 
having  the  occupation  of  land,  who  could  overcome  the  prejudice 
that  attaches  to  taking  boys  from  one  of  these  schools,  smd  I  may 
add  that  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have  long  watched  the 
effect  of  these  Reformatories  in  large  towns,  amongst  the  roost  ap- 
parently irreclaimable  individuals,  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  the 
mstances  of  those  who  have  been  properly  trained  for  some  time,  and 
shewn  sufficient  evidence  of  reformation,  relapsing  into  vicious  courses 
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are  of  yery  rare  occarrencey  especially  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  la<ls 
Are  removed  entirely  from  the  influence  of  their  former  evil  associates. 
We  would  therefore  ask  you  to  endeavoui  to  find  for  us  some  eligible 
person  in  your  parish,  who,  when  we  have  a  boy  fit  to  be  discharged, 
will  consent  to  take  him  as  an  apprentice,  with  a  view  to  completing 
the  reformation  begun  at  "  the  nome,"  and  who  will  treat  the  boy 
with  kindness  and  firmness,  and  take  an  interest  in  watching  his 
moral  and  religious  progress*  The  committee  would  consider  the 
lad's  keep  and  clothing  with  some  little  money  payment,  part  of 
which  would  be  paid  to  the  boy,  and  part  invested  in  the  savings' 
bank,  and  to  be  dependent  on  his  good  conduct,  as  a  sufficient  remune- 
ration for  his  labour. 

We  should  then  have  to  ask  the  favour  of  your  sometimes  seeing 
and  making  enquiries  of  the  lad,  of  your  permitting  him  to  look  to 
you  as  a  friend  whom  he  might  consult  in  difficulty,  and  of  your 
occasionally  informing  the  committee  of  his  welfare. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  urgently  to  entreat  your  kind  acquies- 
cence in  our  request,  and  vour  authority  to  enter  your  name  aa  one 
of  our  corresponding  members. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Reverend  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Gbablbs  Castlem an. 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

Elingp  in  the  county  of  Hants, 

The  school  Is  called  the  *<  Boys'  Home.*'  It  is  managed  by  a 
Committee  consisting  of  the  Bt  Hon.  The  Speaker,  Lord  Henry 
Cholmondeley,  M.  P.  Sir  W,  Heathcote  Bart.,  M.  P.  Mr.  Compton, 
M.  P,  Mr.  J.  W.  Scott,  Mr.  Wyndham  Portal,  the  Rev.  John 
Compton,  and  Mr.  Charles  Gastlemanwho  is  also  the  Hon.  Secretary. 
The  above  gentlemen  were  the  originators  of  the  School  and  have 
raised  amongst  a  few  friends  a  subscription  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  first  year.  Mr.  Compton  has  kindly  placed  the  house 
and  as  mnch  land  as  may  be  required  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 
The  school  has  been  in  operation  about  three  months  and  there  are 
at  present  six  inmates  only,  but  as  soon  as  the  additional  buildings 
are  completed  a  government  certificate  has  been  promised  when  the 
numbers  will  be  gradually  increased  as  the  Committee  feel  justified 
by  the  progress  of  the  boys,  then  already  in  the  school.  Judging 
from  the  emciencv  of  the  master  and  matron  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  number  will  be  increased  to  twenty  before  the  school  has  been 
opened  eighteen  months.  It  is  intended  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  county  at  large  for  support. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy  have  taken 
great  interest  in  it,  and  the  latter  have  kindly  promised  to  endeavour 
to  procure  in  their  parishes  places  for  the  boys  on  their  discharge. 

In  Leicestershire  a  school  has  been  established,  and  we  have 
received,  through  the  attention  of  a  friend,  the  following  in- 
formation relating  to  this  institution  : — 

*'The  buildings  and  grounds  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose.    Perry,  when  be  came  over  to  infrpect  and  certify,  was 
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much  pleased  with  them.     We  have  gone  on  rather  more  ilovlj 
than  I  should  have  liked,  having  only  five  boys  yet.  And  until  a  second 
man  can  be  found  capable  of  being  out  at  work  with  the  boys,  snd 
also  of  attending  to  their  schooling,  the  managers  do  not  seem  desirous 
to  venture  on  more.     If  you  could  help  us  to  such  a  person,  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage.     A  nephew  of  the  bailiff,  a  young  man  (now 
a  gentleman's  under  gardener,  and  said  to  be  capable  of  teacbing) 
offers  to  come  at  £30  per  annum  and  board,  but  the  managers  think 
it  too  much.  W  e  have  three  good  cows,  and  have  made  and  stacked  17 
acres  of  hay  and  clover,  and  have  some  oats  and  barley  to  cat 
The  boys  are  digging  up  the  clover  for  wheat  as  it  is  eaten  off,  and 
next  year  they  will  have  17  acres  arable  under  crop  somehow,  and 
12  or  13  grass,  so  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  number  certified 
for  (21),  and  the  house  might  hold  as  many  more.     I  am  assured 
there  is  an  evident  improvement  in  the  present  inmates ;   four  of 
them  read  the  103d  Psalm  very  nicely  with  me  yesterday — the  fifth 
cannot  yet  read.     We  have  received  about  £500  and  spent  about 
£300.     Our  annual  subscriptions  do  not  yet  reach  jf  100,  but  we 
hope  to  increase  these. 

1  like  what  I  have  seen  of  the  bailiflTand  his  wife. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gamlen*s  loss  is  a  serious  one  to  us  in  many  wajs. 
We  do  not  yet  hear  who  Is  to  succeed  him." 

In  our  last  Hecord  we  referred  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wheatlcy, 
of  Cote  Wall,  had  established  a  school,  or  had,  by  his  example, 
induced  his  brother  magistrates  to,  unasked,  aid  him  in  estab- 
lishing a  Beformatory  School  for  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorksliire, 
and  we  extracted  some  most  interesting  passages  from  a  very 
able  and  valuable  lecture  on  his  visit  to  Mettray,  delivered  in 
Dewsbury  by  Mr.  Wheatley.*  Mr.  Wheatley  has  since  revis- 
ited Mettray,  and  has  inspected  some  of  the  continental  schools 
of  which  Mr.  Eecorder  Hall  has  written,t  and  we  sincerely 
hope  he  will  publish  his  notes  of  this  tour :  meanwhile,  ve 
are  enabled  to  record  the  position  of  the  West  Hiding  School 
as  follows : — 

"  Beformatory  Schools,     West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 

In  November  last  at  a  meeting  of  Magistrates  in  Adjourned 
Quarter  Sessions,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  measures  to 
provide  a  Reformatory  School,  for  the  Riding,  for  100  boys. 

After  some  months  the  committee  reported  that  it  could  find  no 
satisfactory  site,  and  came  to  an  end.  Seven  gentlemen  then  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  to  attempt  the  thing  on  a  smaller  scale. 


*  See  Ibisu  Quabtbrly  Review,  Xo.  18,  pp.  zxx  to  xxxiv  of  the 
Record. 

t  See  Irish  Quabtbblv  Rsvibw,  No.  18^  at  end  oi  Record,  for  this 
lecture  of  Mr.  llall. 
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on  the  plan  of  that  at  Hardwicke.  One  of  the  naniber  undertakes 
to  provide  land^  at  Mirfield,  as  it  maj  be  required,  from  one  acre  to 
one  hundred,  at  ordinary  farm  rent,  and  tcprovide  thereon  simple 
buildings,  which  if  not  required  for  the  school,  might  be  converted 
into  cottages,  charging  four  per  cent  upon  the  outlay.  The  com- 
mittee undertake  to  be  responsible  for  the  current  expenditure. 
It  is  proposed  to  begin  with  a  few  boys,  and  to  increase  gradually 
up  to  25.  For  these  a  buildii^  is  nearly  ready.  An  old  house  is 
being  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Should  more  accommodation  be 
required,  it  is  proposed  hereafter  to  provide  one  or  more  detached 
buildings,  each  to  contain  a  family  of  about  25.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  matter  may  be  taken  up  at  Leeds  and  elsewhere  in  the  Biding." 

In  Bedfordshire  a  Eeformatory  movement  has  been  com- 
menced^ and  we  have  the  following,  as  the  writer  calls  it, 
"  rough  sketch"  of  its  rise  and  position  :— 

"  In  consequence  of  a  visit  of  some  Bedfordshire  gentlemen  to 
Mr.  Baker's  Beformatory  Establishment  at  Hardwicke,  the  subject 
has  been  taken  up  in  that  County.  Subscriptions  are  anxiously 
sought  by  a  Committee,  of  whom  are  Lord  C.  Bussel ;  Mr.  T. 
Whitbread,  M.P. ;  Captoin  Stuart,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Harvey;  Mr.  W.H. 
Luintele;  Mr.  Talbot  Barnard,  and  hi.<i  brother  the  Mayor  of 
Bedford ;  Mr.  T.  C.  Higgins,  and  Mr.  Tuckney,  &c.  Ground  has 
been  offered  by  a  member  of  the  Committee ;  a  plan  has  been  drawn 
by  Mr  Jackson,  the  county  surveyor,  who  has  gratuitously  offered 
his  services  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Wiley  of  Bedford  has  kindly  consented  to 
act  as  Honorary  Secretary.  Should  the  County  liberally  respond  to 
the  appeal  the  work  will  soon  be  set  on  foot. 

It  is  proposed  to  begin,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  very  quiet  way, 
and  to  buUd  for  about  twenty  boys,  and  to  increase  the  building  as 
necessity  and  funds  may  arise.  The  real  fact  is  that  nothing  is 
wanting  to  set  on  foot  an  Establishment  but  a  liberal  supply  of 
funds." 

Dorsetshire  is  about  to  work  the  cause,  and,  in  The  Lotliians, 
"the  heather's  on  fire."  From  Worcestershire  we  are  informed 
that  the  magistrates,  expecting  the  Government  would  make 
some  material  alteration  in  the  Juvenile  Offenders'  Act,  have 
hitherto  postponed  the  consideration  of  the  subject ;  but  now, 
seeing  how  admirably  the  Act  works,  in  its  present  state,  they 
will,  we  have  good  reason  to  hope,  push  the  matter  forward 
speedily  and  earnestly. 

In  Dorsetshire  Mr.  Maunsel  is  the  worker ;  in  The  Lothians, 
Mr.  Cowan;  and  in  Hants,  Mr.  Compton  and  Mr.  Castlemau 
are  to  be  aided  by  Mr.  C.  Sartoris,  in  a  school  to  be  opened  by 
him  at  Bishops  Waltham.  This  will  do  good  service  by  clearing 
the  county  of  the  master  thieves  in  less  time  than  one  school 
could  do  it ;  and  if  it  should  be  found  in  a  yesir  or  two,  (as  is 
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pTitbable)  thai  eae  aohdol  mSk  sniBee  lor  the  Goanty,  the  other 
maj  he  turned  into  a  Farm  for  Aditlt9>  of  which  projecNre 
presume  Ooveniment  will  then  have  learned  the  great  Yaioe 
and  national  importance. 

In  Stiasex  the  question  of  Beformatoiy  Schools  has  been 
ablj  adTOcaied  by  Tke  8u$k9  Jdveriuer;  and  in  the  number 
of  that  jonmal  for  Angust  14th,  1^55,  we  find  the  foUowiog 
admirable  letter : — 

**  7*  tki  EHiar  of  the  Su$»ex  Advertiser. 

BoLf — In  a  letter  which  you  were  kmd  enough  to  insert  m  joar 
paper  some  weeks  ago,  I  mentioned  thst  Mr.  Baker  had  for  the  lait 
four  years  been  earrjing  on  a  Beformatory  School  on  his  property 
at  Hardwick  Court,  near  Gloucester,  and  having  lateW,  tbroogn  tbe 
kindness  of  that  gentleman,  bad  an  opportunity  of  risiting  his  scbooli 
it  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  yonrself  and  others  to  hare  sobn 
account  of  the  details  of  its  cost  and  management. 

The  School  consists  of  two  cottages,  connected  bj  a  plun  brick 
building,  two  stories  high,  the  lower  serving  as  a  day  and  school 
room,  tne  upper  storr  as  a  bed  room  for  the  boys.    The  eottaees 
are  inhabited  by  the  bailiff  and  sobeofanaster,  the  former,  who  is  ne 
ffsaeral  supennten4snt,  reoeires  thirty  pounds  a  year  and  his  bosrd, 
the  schoolmaster  twenty  pounds  and  board  also.    The  cosf  of  the 
entire  building  amounted  to  £891  12s.     There  are  now  87  boys  in 
the  school,  of  these  29  are  from  Gloucestershire  and  eight  from 
London  and  other  counties*    The  number  of  acres  attached  to  the 
school  including  the  garden  is  82,  12  in  pasture  and  28  under  ipsde 
hnsbandi^,  and  poducing  very  hearr  orops  of  wheat,  beans,  tQnii|M» 
&c     The  school  is  iVequently  visited  by  the  Vicar  and  Ourate  of  the 
parish,  and  two  to  three  or  more  hours  daily,  according  to  circom* 
stances,  are  devoted  to  religious  and  secular  instructions.     The  diet 
of  the  boys  is  bread  and  muk  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  mest 
twice,  soup  twine,  and  bread  and  cheese  three  times  a  week  for 
dinners.    The  dress  is  a  suit  of  cord  and  smock  frock.     The  oost  of 
the  establishment  for  the  last  quarter  was  £173  5s.  6d.  (incladiag 
food,  salaries,  and  every  eipense  connected  with  the  school  and  farm), 
lor  an  average  of  38  boys  and  5  grown-up  parsons,  ineiudii^  tvo 
masters  now  in, training  for  schools  in  other  counties.     The  gorem- 
ment  allowance  for  pach  boy  is  d  .shillings  a  we^k«    As  to  the  result, 
it  appears  that  out  of  77  bo^s  received,  44  have  passed  through  the 
school,  of  the^e  27  have  turned  out  well,  7  not  well,  others  hsTS 
emigprated  or  not  been  heard  of. 

It  has  all  along  been  Mr.  Baker's  object  by  regulating  the  expense 
and  arraogementa  of  the  school  on  the  most  economical  and  uDpre- 
ten  din?  scale,  by  enforcing  a  strict  yet  kindly  discipline,  bv  requiring 
each  day  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hard  work,  and  by  imposing  s 
considerable  degree  of  confinement, '  to  avoid  creating  an  impressaoo 
that  the  admission  to  such  a  school  being  ia  itself  usually  ths  oonse- 
quence  of  crime,  should  be  considef  ed  as  an  advantage  which  the 
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hoDMt  and  ladtutriout  oannot  pffocuM/  and  io  thi*  I  belicvd  Mr. 
Baker  has  be«&  enunsntlv  successful.  I  most  also  add,  that  I  was 
much  pleased  hj  the  willing,  active  spirit^  and  the  free  open  jet 
perfectly  respectful  manner  of  the  boys  both  to  Mr.  Baker  and  the 
bailiff. 

If,  Sir,  this  impecfeot  aoconnt  of  what  has  been  done,  and  is  now 
doing,  in  Gloacestershire,  should  tend  to  hasten  the  establishment  of 
a  similar  school  in  Sussex,  mj  object  in  asking  you  to  insert  a  second 
letter  in  your  paper  will  be  most  fully  attained. 

I  am»  Sir^  yours  very  faithfully, 

▲  MAGISTBATE." 

In  Liverpool,  as  we  stated  in  our  last  Record,  the  movement 
has  been  warmly  supported.^  We  understand,  from  the  Ilev. 
Thomas  Carpenter,  the  excellent  Chaplain  of  the  Borough 
Gaol,  that  a  nnik  has  now  been  obtained,  and  the  whole  origi* 
nal  principle  is  being  carried  out  as  contemplated. 

These  are  all  cheering  facts,  but  nothing  in  this  whole 
Record  is  to  us  so  cheering  as  the  fact  that  young,  and 
educated,  and  independent  gentlemen  are  becomiugy  in 
England,  the  leaders  of  the  movement :  thus,  amoogst  the 
most  active  workers,  we  have  Mr.  Wheatley  and  Mr. 
LathanoL  And  after  aO,  an  intelligent  magistrate  can  hardly 
grudge  the  time  it  takes  to  enable  him  to  work  a  school :  it 
Qoes  not  stop  his  hunting  or  shooting.    Mr.  Baker,  in  his 

Eiper,  read  tast  September,  before  the  British  Association,  at 
iverpool,  tells  us,  ''Our  staff  consists  of  Mr.  Bengongh 
and  myself  as  managers.  He  lives  twelve  miles  from  the 
School ;  I  about  one.  He  comes  and  spends  a  few  days  with 
me  now  and  then  (alas  ver?  rarely).  I,  when  I  have  an  hour  or 
two  to  q>are  (very  rarely  also),  go  over  and  look  at  the  bovs 
vorkinff,  and  have  a  chat  with  one  or  another.  I  should 
think  that  I  devote  on  an  average  four  hours  a  week  to  look* 
ingon  and  chatting.    Such  are  our  arduous  labonr8.''t 

We  have  heard  many  suggestions  offered,  all  purporting  to 
be  improvements  on  the  Yoirthfnl  Offenders'  Act,  but  in 
oar  mmd  the  less  the  Act  is  now  meddled  with  the  better. 
We  would,  however,  suggest  that  its  provisions  might  be 
extended  to  all  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age ;  we  have 
heard  too,  thfit  the  Secretary  of  State  will  permit  the  removal 

*  See  Ibish  Qitabtsblt  Bbvibw,  No.  16,  p.  zxii  to  zxy  of  the 
Beeord. 

t  See  lusB  QUABTSBLT  BxTixw  No.  18,  p.p.  431  to  435,  Art. 
**  JCeiomialoiy  fichoeis  Imp  IrelaodL* 
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of  a  fev»  well  conducted  boys  from  an  old  established  to  t 

new  establislied  ileformatory^  the  cost  of  maintenance  being 
repaid  to  the  county  in  which  such  school  shall  be  situated. 
A  friend  well  acquainted  wiih  the  subject  thus  writes  to  us, 
referring  to  this  plan  of  school  management : — 

"  You  know  the  idea  which  I  and  many  others  have,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  a  school  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  begin  with  bojs 
who  are  sharp  and  clever^  and  have  known  the  pleasures  and  the  puns 
of  dishonest  courses — but  who  have  been  more  or  less  reclaimed  to 
some  earlier  school — and  have  acquired  a  certain  deg^e  oi good  time. 
These  have  as  I  believe  more  power  iq  influencing  the  newly  caogbt 
offenders  than  any  masters  would  have — by  acting  in  fact  the  part 
of  tame  elephants  to  coi>troul  the  wild  ones. 

1  am  happy  and  thankful  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of  State  his 
said,  that  he  would  give  a  favourable  consideration  to  anj  rt«om. 
mendation  I  may  give  as  to  the  removal  of  any  offenders  from  mj 
school  to  any  other  certified  school — and  farther,  that  a  new  school 
may  be  certified  before  any  boys  are  received  into  it. 

This  will  enable  any  manager  about  to  open  a  school — ^to  have  it 
certified,  and  then  to  apply  for  the  removal  of  five  or  six  boys  from 
some  long  established  school — Saltley,Kingswood,Stoke»  Newcastle, 
or  Hardwicke,  and  by  sending  his  masters  to  train  at  that  school  for  a 
month  previous,  he  will  begin  with  a  master  and  boys  used  to  each 
other  and  working  well  together. — The  old  school  will  no  doubt  take 
a  proportion  of  wild  elephants  (say  half  the  number)  in  exchange  for 
the  SIX  tame  ones — and  a  great  advantage  will  be  gained  by  both 
parties.  N.  B.  The  5«.  a  week  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  school 
with  each  boy.** 

These  opinions  are  fully  supported  by  experience ;  and  tbe 
admirable  effect  produced  by  these  ''  tanye  elephants'^  is  veil 
shewn,  in  ^  letter  from  Mr.  Archibald  Prentice,  of  Manches- 
ter, and  printed  in  tbe  Eecord  of  the  17tb  number  of  Tub 
Ijush  Quarterly  IIkvicw. 

In  Ireland,  no  movement  has  yet  commenced,  as  we  wait  tbe 
passing  of  some  such  enactment  as  that,  the  draft  of  which  we 
printed,  and  explained  in  our  last  number  ;^  but  daring  tbe 
quarter  the  method  of  support  of  our  prisons  has  been  most 
ably  brought  before  the  country  by  the  editor  of  He  Tip- 
perary  Free  Press,  and  so  well  has  this  topic  been  treated  by 
him,  that  at  the  Summer  Assizes  of  the  South  Riding  of 
Tipperary,  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  support  of 
the  Editor's  arguments,  was  signed  by  the  grand  jurors  assem- 
bled. The  chief  of  these  '*  leaders,"  and  the  petition,  we 
here  insert : — 


*  See  No.  18,  p.  420to  429.  Art.  '•  fieformatorjr  Schools  for  Iratand" 
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Important  to  Rate^pft^i^^ataUy  Prisons — HitU$for  Grand  Jufvr$, 

We  have  received  some  letters  touching  a  matter  interesting  to 
the  puhlic,  namelj — the  transference  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
County  Prisons  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Rate-payers  to  the  conso- 
J'flated  Fund,  and  we  have  been  asked  to  re- publish  an  article  on  the 
Jjubject,  which  appeared  In  this  journal  some  three  weeks  since. 
With  this  request  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  complying,  and  we 
accordingly  append  the  remarks  referred  to  : — 

"  At  the  present  moment  when  the  pressure  of  taxation  is  felt  by 
every  one  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to 
direct  attention  to  one  item,  which,  we  believe,  it  will  be  agreed  upon 
should  be  liquidated  from  imperial  resources,  and  not  assessed  upon 
the  rate-paying  community  of  the  various  counties  of  Ireland.  We 
allude  to  the  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  County  Prisons, 
whicn  is  a  considerable  item,  and  which  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  as  is  done  in  England.  That  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  cost  incurred  in  those  institutions,  we  may  mention 
that  last  year  the  Grand  Juries  at  the  Spring  and  Summer  Assizes 
presented  a  sum  of  £4,365  7s.  6d.  for  the  Clonmel  Gaol  alone  ;  and 
we  are  not  above  the  mark  when  we  say  that  the  prisons  at  Clonmel 
and  Nenagh  cost  the  county  annually  no  less  than  about  seven 
thousand  pounds. 

We  do  not  mean  in  discussing  this  question  to  impute  to  the 
Hoards  of  Superintendence  any  extravagance  in  expenditure,  or  to 
the  officials  any  remissness  in  curtailing  the  outlay.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  there  are  few  public  institutions  better  managed  than  the 
Clonmel  Gaol,  under  the  direction  of  its  respected  Governor  and  its 
efficient  local  Inspector ;  but  what  we  contend  for  is  this,  that  of 
right  the  cost  of  County  Prisons  should  be  borne  by  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  that  we  are  entitled  to  ask  from  the  Government  that 
this  charge  should  be  transferred  to  it  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
Rate-payers.  This  step,  it  is  well  known,  was  about  being  taken  by 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  acknowledged  that  in  this  respeot 
Ireland  had  a  claim  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  but  circumstances 
interfered  to  prevent  it ;  in  place  of  the  County  PrisonSi  another 
Item  of  taxation  was  substituted,  and  since  then  no  attempt  ha»  been 
made  to  procure  an  alteration  of  the  system,  under  which.  Grand 
Juries  every  year  assess  the  cost  of  mani^ement  and  maintenance. 

If,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  justice  of 
this  claim  was  admitted,  how  much  stronger  has  it  since  become  ? 
Theuj  if  Ireland  asked  aught  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  she  was 
tauntingly  upbraided  with  the  diflference  in  the  taxation  of  the  two 
<^ountries,  and  threatened  with  the  infliction  of  an  income  tax  ;  noto, 
the  taunt  no  longer  applies,  since,  unfortunately,  we  have  been  saddled 
with  a  double  income  tax,  and  that  at  a  period  when  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  country  rendered  it  less  able  to  endure  the  extra  burthen 
placed  upon  its  resources.  But  this  imposition  gives  us  a  claim 
which  we  should  not  be  slow  to  assert ;  and  if  we  are  forced  to  pay 
^ditional  taxes,  in  order  that  we  should  be  further  assimilated  with 
our  more  wealthy  English  neighbours,  we  'see  no  reason  why  we 
^hotdd  not  share  equally  the  advantages  as  the  disadvantages  of  such 
assimilation. 
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WMmiAwrj  few  iaj*  ikt  Omi^  hmm  will  beoriUvpoito 
fttsamUe  in  every  county  ibr  thct  duchai^^  of  fyaeal  bwjUMi ;  and 
ve  allude  to  this  matter  th«8  i8arly»  in  order  that  some  member 
thereof  nay  be  prepared  to  briog  before  them  a  memorial  togovcn- 
ment  to  efibct  the  ehaoge  we  have  to-day  adToeaied-— a  duMige  vkioh 
we  think  the  Ministry  should  not  lM»itate  ioadop^  and  whids  would 
be  iMTodnotive  of  considerablt  beoefiU  tp  the  rate-.fiayen  of  tk 
country." 

At  the  Grand  Jury  are  now  rittingf  w«  trnst  some  of  Sta  nemben 
will  bring  forward  a  memorial  to  Farliament  in  reference  to  tlui 
onettion.  We  tnhmit  that  this  ia  a  matter  demandin|p  their  inuae- 
4iate  attention^  and  worthy  of  beinsr  comiidered  with  ciwre  and  deli- 
beration. Mu^  blame  has  been  from  time  to  time  caistnponthe 
Grand  Jury  system ;  and  in  truth,  the  Jurors  evince  but  little  saxieiT 
to  improve  it,  being  for  the  most  part  content  with  getting  throogn 
the  iiscal  bnsinessy  and  finding  bills  for  the  Orown^  seldom  caring  to 
look  beyond  the  (Uschai^e  of  those  duties  of  ordinary  routine.  There 
are  many  topics  of  importi^ce  which  would  form  Intimate  gronndi 
for  deliberation  and  for  action,  of  which  that  briefly  discimed  in  the 
above  urticle,  jui  by  no  means  the  lea^t  importiLnt. 

COUHTT  TAXATION. 

We  adkided  to  a  maiter  of  very  oonsider»Ue  importanoe  to  the 
Tas-parers  of  tkds  ooontij*  in  a  Me  number  of  this  Journal*  nandj 
«*-the  piaeiiig  of  the  Mietatnment  of  the  Prisons  and  Luaalie  Asrhum 
of  Ireland  on  the  CousoUdat^  Fuud#  w  they  are  supported  in'fisf* 
land,  instead  of  levying*  threush  the  medium,  of  County  lUte^  the 
'verir  large  amount  necessary  lor  eu^h  purpose.  The  injuslioe,  u 
wcU  as  hardship  of  this  latter  finode  of  exaction  was  so  .i^ppareDt  U 
fiir  Robert  Pee]»  that  it  is  said  that  great  statesman  mm  detsrauMd 
to  use  etU  legitimalie  iwsans  Co  imider  imperial  resourees  jHbsenrieat 
4e  «■  ebjeot  partakijig  so  lai^^  <of  an  Imperial  oharaoter*  In  the 
'expectation  that  the  present  Government  may  be  actuated  by  the 
eame  laudable  desire  to  extend  equal  justice  to  her  Migesty's  Irisb 
eubjeotSy  a  memorial  was  submitted  to  the  Grand  Jmry  of  Uiis  Biding 
of  Che  Qountjy  at  last  AmtM,  by  Alderman  Hackett,  J.  P.,  which 
««'bad  ike  satirfaetion  to  stale  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  sad 
being  signed  by  the  Forctman*  wae  transmitted  at  the  request  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  by  Alderman  Hr  ;lo  the  Jiord  Lieutenant,  9Jad  W^iace 
been  duly  acknowledged.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Goven^ 
ment  may  not  be  fully  awase  of  the  enormous  amount  levied,  jmr 
after  ^lear,  on  the  hard- working  i^rvMX,  and  the  indnatriousy  slrw<> 
gling  shopkeeper,  for  what  is  denommated  GonirvT  Bats,  wt 
wish  very  much  that  soopo  active  member  of  the  Senate  would  >&<'** 
for  returns  of  the  amount  of  Countv  Cess  in  three  of  the  prioci|Ml 
.counties  of  each  province  ji^  Ireland  for  the  last  aeven  years.  Tb« 
result  of  suc^  a  motion,  more  qspecially  if  ^coompanied  by  feor- 
iUte  returns  for  a  similar  period*  would  most  satisfictorily  deaien- 
atrate  to  the  public  mind  of  £n£^^  ample  grounds  £;>r  the  coocc»> 
sions  now  required,  and  wl^ich,  notwithstanding,  were  denied  sans 
years  since,  becanae  Ireland  was  not  then  unow  the  Income  Tai* 
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That  oljcelieii  'wiu  MO^iaott  mibrtiHiailtilj  i^moiKed^  and  tbirt  does 
Mtappcartobejuiy  MBwiiiniff  impadimcottoftineMV  alreadr  im 
operalaan  in  Ea^laod*  aad  wbioh  there  caa  be  no  doubt,  will  nave 
the  most  beneficial  eJOfeot  on  tbe  people  of  thie  oountry.  There  is  a 
question  we  don't  care  to  discuasy  icalcalaled  as  it  is  to  widen  the 
diiierenoes  and  weaken  the  efforts  of  soljects  of  the  realmr^we 
mean  the  inequality  in  the  administratioB  o£  the  law,  and  the  law 
itself,  in  England  and  Ireland. — The  obvious  policy  of  a  wise  ad- 
ministration must  be  to  make  sa<ih  diifbroBces  ^' smtdi  ^  degrees 
and  beanlifi^^  leea ;"  and  the  £oafidenoe  weiiave  in  the  gpod  inten- 
tions and  strai^tforward  honesty  of  the  gifted  nobleman  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  Execntive,  leads  us  to  cherish  the  well  grounded 
hope  that  the  object  of  the  memorial  jof  the  Qrand  Jury  to  ^is 
ExeeUeney^  in  whieh  aien-af  all  grades  and  poUtiot  fnlly  concur*  vrlB 
recetre  the  most  fETonrabie  consideration. 

The  foUowiQg  are  oopies  of  the  raeBMNriaI>  and  tha  Under  Secre- 
tary's acknowledgment  of  it : 

To  Sis  ExceOency  1M  Earl  qf  Ooo-Utlc,  Lord  LietUenaiH  of  hrelmd. 
May  it  please  your  Excellaaey* 

We,  the  'Grand  Jm7  ef  the  South  Riding  of  tbe  County  Tipperary, 
assembled  at  Summer  Assixes^  1865#  respectfully,  but  firmly,  call  on 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  U^rough  j^Nir  Excellency,  to  take  vito 
their  seriona  consideration  the  presenro  of  Taxation  whieh  bears  so 
heavily  on  the  flgtepayers  of  this  country^  and  an  a  meaas  of  light- 
ening that  burthen,  we  would  earnestly  urge  the  aasimilation  ofthe 
law  whichplacestSie  expense  of  tfae-sttstainoientf^f  Prisons  and  lAttatie 
Asyluma  in  England  on  the  Oonsolidated  Fund ;  ameMoreof  e^uid 
justiee  srliieh  we  are«ow  in  a  poeitimi  to  eall  for»  in  respect  In  Irelaod» 
beinff  as  it  ia  plaoed  under  tne  he^vy  Inilittion  of  the  ineoflSBO  Tax. 

We  re^eetfully  ask  your  Excdlency  to  convey  those  views  to,  the 
Qof  ernment*  and  tosiq>port  by  your  Esoellency's  powerful  advocacy 
the  obiact  of  the  npplifiation.      ^ 

(Sifffed) 
For  Self  and  f'eUow^Jurors, 

,Stbf9«ii  Mooa«> 
Foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Sooih  Riding 
of  Uie  County  Tipperary. 

Clomnel,  fikmnner  Assixes,  Jntf  9Mv  1805. 

Dublin  Castle,  21st  July,  1855. 

Sir.  I  am  direotod  by  the  JUond  laeutena&t  to  acknowledge  the 
receint  of  the  memorial  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  South  Ridiiig  of 
the  County  Tipaarar]f«  praying  that  tJie  expense  of  the  sustain mei»t 
of  Prisons  and  Lunatie  Asylums  may  be  placed  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund«  transmitted  in  your  note  ofthe  20th  instant* 
I  am^  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Thomas  A.  Larcqsi, 
Alderman  Hackett,  J.  P.,  Clonmel. 

French  philantlirotpists^  ftlwajrs  active^  resolved  that  the 
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gathering  of  men  from  all  nations,  which  the  ExhibitioD  drew 
to  Paris,  shooid  not  pass  without  some  effort  being  made  to 
render  the  occasion  useful  to  humanitj.  Accordingly  the 
following  circular  was,  early  last  Aprils  issued  : — 

KBOnOS  nrTBBVATIOXALS  OB  CHOJUT*.     SBOSntJJUAT  XCS  DB  GSB5BLU-fiT-6n]U0, 43 

i 
▲  fAXa.    VOTA.— LBS  LKTTKBS  HOST  AVrBAXCKIBS  8BB09IT  BIVCSKBB. 


La  Socitfte^  d'Eeooomie  cbariUUe  a  era  trcmrer  daoj  I'EiqKMittofi  iuilTeaene»  qoi  ** 
s'oayrir  k  Paris,  one  occasion  faToraUe  de  r^unir  et  de  mettre  en  rapport  lef  haasue*  qa 
ont  to  phu  contrilwMS  k  di^veikmer  Tcaprit  de  pci6Tojanee  et  da  charttd.  KUe  apeai^qB  a 
lea  prlant  d'apporter  k  oette  reonion,  aoos  forme  de  mdmolrea  on  de  rapporti,  do  lioc^- 
menta  pooitiis  snr  lea  institutions  et  les  CEnrres  de  lean  pajs,  eile  obtiendmlt  ub  exp«<: 
complet  de  ce  qai  a  €tA  easafd  poor  pr^Svealr  et  aonlager  la  mlatee^  et  feratt  alari  pnfitflr 
chaqne  nation  de  rezpdrieooe  de  tontea. 

Pour  atteindre  oe  bat  si  dminemment  utile,  elle  oompte  sar  ▼otrebteBTefflsiit  ooDcotnv 
Elle  a  done  d*bonnear  de  rons  inviter  k  aaalster  anx  a6uiees  de  la  RemdonlatenatlaB)'. 
qui  s'oaniront  k  Paris  le  19  Jalllet  procbain,  et  aeiont  aoocanpagndes  de  visltei  aox  ^tib> 
lissements  de  bienfidsance  publique  et  libre.  Elle  tous  demande  en  m&ne  temps  in  t»- 
▼ail  sur  Tensemble  ou  iur  quelqoes — ones  deA  tnstitatlons  de  la  Tffle  qae  toos  InMta. 

Permettes-nona  d^eepdxer  qoe  ▼ona  ne  lai  nCnaenx  pea  ce  trflnit  de  tqs  ImiiRstfdc 
▼otre  cbaritd. 

AgrdejE,  Monsiear,  l^BMurance  de  ootre  liaate  oondddratloo. 

Lea  Seerrftairea.  Le  President  da  Comity  d*orgaaisatian. 

H.  BETTENCODBT;  VICOMTE  DE  JIELUK. 

ALEXIS  CUEVALIEB. 

NoTA.  Poor  lea  renaeignements  relatift  k  la  Rdanl<m  interaatiooale,  a'addrener  i  X 
C«  F.  AuDLBT,  Tun  des  membres  du  Comity  rue  Madame,  40,  k  Paris,  lea  Inndl,  mercre.. 
et  rendredi,  de  neuf  henres  k  midl. 

On  poonra  obfeenlr,  k  la  mteie  adrcaao,  dea  reaaelffaemeata  anr  lea  n^Jeta  pnpoa^  diB» 
le  Programme  de  la  Sod^t^  des  Arta,  de  londres. 


PBOOKAlOrB  DBS  TKAVAUX  PBBPABK8   PAB    UH    MBMBBBS  DV  COVITB  POnt  LA  BBCHW* 
IHTBBXATIOHALB,  SUK  LBS  <BOVBBS  BT  OrSTnUTIOXS  CHABXtABLBS  AB  LA  RABCSL 

MM.  Maiteao.  Crfteliea. 


Cochin 

Michel,  Eooles. 

Le  Tioomte  de  Cbrmenin.  OuTHrirs- 

Le  oomte  de  Lambd.  Paanmace  dn  mfpnmUt  €t  dt» 

Le  Ticomte  Anatule  Lemerder.  Enlknta-troavds,  orphellns  on  abandonn^ 

Demetz.  Colonies  acrleolea. 

Amddetf  Thayer.  Caiaaea  d  ^mr^o)^  raliane  et  pcaaloDS  de  nMte. 

Alexis  CberaUer.  Soddt^  de  secours  matoels. 

Le  prince  de  Chalaia-Perigord.    Monts-de-Pitft^  institntloos  de  pi€t 

Audiganne.  Legislation  oarriWeu 

V^-  Logement,  nonnitona  et  faygMmedea  evniCBL , 

AUoIphe  Baodon.  RiSfectolres  et  foameaaz  ^conamiqaea 

Lo  due  d'Uz^.  )      Biblloth^uea,  Cerclea  et  Soci#i^  d^nnrlen. 

Albert  Dn  Bojs.  |      auvrtttt  imatUutitm  m  /aecwr  4ta  mnmn  «f  ^ 

Le  baron  de  if ontreuU.  fiaiiercs  des  "raimragntia 

Leguyt.  Emigrations. 

Mai  tin-D<ds]r.  H6pitanx  et  hoapioea. 

Mahal.  Seoooxak  domidla. 

Defea.  Aveu^ea  et  aoards-mocts. 

J  ales  de  Lamarqoe.  Patnmage  des  jeanea  dtftenna  et  des  jeanea  fiMrta 

Marbeaa.  . 

Martin  Doisy.  I     Extinctlota  de  la  mendldtd. 

Cochto.  ' 

Le  eomte  F.  de  Champagnjr.        Sod^td  de  Salnt-Ylncent  de  PBaL 
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L'abM  MuUois.  i      InstitationB  et  (Eavres  de  chaiit<5  prlvde. 

AoatAle  de  S^gar.  Congn^gations  you<^  au  senice  des  pauvres- 

Le  vicomto  de  Melon.  Ezamen  des  publications  fran^aises  aur  r&wnomle 

cfaaritable. 


L'abW  line  Des  Institutions  do  charit<J  en  Chine. 

Bett«ncoart  (Eurres  de  charlt^  dana  la  Terre  Sainte. 


Etc,  etc 

an 
des 
d'Arril. 


Toas  cea  traraaz  paraltrtmt  arant  I'onTertnre  de  Is  Rdanlon  internaUonalo,  dans  lea 
Annalea  de  la  Cbarltd,  qui  en  ont  d^ja  public  plusieura  dana  lean  llrralsooa  de  Mara  et 


Tbe  following  papers  were  read,  and  published  in  Zes 
Annales  de  la  Chariie  for  June  and  July  ; — * 

Des  Institutions  de  charite  dans  les  campagnes,  par  M.  le  baron  de 

MoDtreuil. 
Du  logement,  de  la  nourritare  et  de  Thygi^ne  des  oavriers,  par  M.  Vee. 
Da  patronage   des   jeunes  detenus  et  des  jeunes  liberes^  par  M. 

Jules  de  Lamarque. 
De  la  Charite  dans  la  Terre-Sainte,  par  M.  Henri  Bettencourt. 
Quelqaes  observations  au  sujet  du  Rapport  deM.de  Watteville  sur 

les  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisancey  par  M.  le  oomte  de  Lyonne. 
Soci^te  d'Economie  charitable.     Travauz  preparatoires  du  Gomite 

pour  ia  Reunion  Internationale  (suite  et  fin.) 
De  rinterdiction  de  la  Mendicite  en  France,  par  M.  F.  Marbeau. 
Des  Societes  de  Secours  mutuels  en  France*  par  M.  Albert  du  Boys. 
DesCercleset  Bocietes d'Ouvriers,  et  des  Bibliothc^ques  aleur  usage, 

par  M.  le  due  d'Uzes. 

We  insert  at  length,  the  paper  of  M.  de  Lamarque,  on  those 
admirable  institutions.  Patronage  Societies,  and  regret  that 
owing  to  the  late  period  at  which  we  received  the  Annalea 
we  are  unable  to  present  an  English  version ;  we  beg  the  at- 
tention of  all  readers  to  this  paper,  as  it  is  devoted  to  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  warmly  commended  by  Lord  Brougham, 
by  Miss  Carpenter,  by  Mr.  Eecorder  Hill,  and  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hall  :— 

Patronage  des  Jeunes  Detenus  et  des  Jeunes  Liberes* 

Le  gouvernement  et  la  bienfaisance  priv6e  n'ont  pas  attendu,  pour 
etendre  leur  soUicitude  sur  les  jeunes  lib^r^s,  que  la  loi  du  5  aout 
1850  les  eut  places  sous  le  patronage  de  I'Etat.  La  creation  de  la 
premiere  Societe  de  patronage  remonte  a  I'annee  1822,  et  des  ]847« 
le  ministre  de  Tinterieur,  par  Tintermediaire  de  scs  nombreux  agents 

*  This  admirable  work  is  published  monthly  at  Bue  Cassette,  29, 
IHiris,  and  is  sold  in  London  hy  Bums  and  Lambert;  it  costs,  supplied 
oat  of  France,  15  francs  per  annum  :  and  will  not  be  supplied  for  a 
shorter  period  than  a  year,  commencing  with  the  first  of  January, 

£ 
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et  des  municipalites,  prenait  des  informations  snr  la  condnhe  de« 
jeunes  HbSres  aux  lieux  de  leur  residence,  afin  de  constAter  les 
resultaU  de  I'm^truction  morale  etproi«ssionnelle  qti'ils  aTiient  re^ 
dans  les  maisons  de  correction.  Enfin  les  directeurs  de  ces  eub. 
lissements  ont  au.ssi  exerc6  une  sorte  de  patronage  en  s*occapaot  de 
placer  comme  ouvriers  ou  domestiques  quelques-uns  de  ces  eafanU 
qu'ils  avaient  eleves;  et  ils  ont  recueilli  8ur  le  sort  des  autresdrt 
renseignements  qui  ne  manquent  pas  d'interet. 

No  as  allons  examiner  rapidement  ces  trois  mode  dp  patroni^  et 
en  exposer  les  rdsultats. 

Le  nombre  des  jeanes  d^tenns  qui  sortent  annuellement  dt$ 
^tablissements  d'education  correctionnelle  est  assez  considerable:  il  a 
^te  de  11C2,  en  1852,  sans  compter  les  enfants  qui  avaient  eie 
enfermes  par  voie  de  correction  paternelle.  On  comprend  d^  Ion 
combien  il  serait  utile  de  consolider  rexi&tence  des  (BUTr«s  qui 
s'occnpent  de  ces  enfants,  et  den  organiser  de  nou relies. 

Le  gottvernement  a  saisi  le  conseil  d*£tat  d'un  projet  dereglement 
d'administration  publique  qui  permettra  sans  doute  de  tirer  pirti 
des  trois  systemes  qui  font  I'object  de  ce  travail. 

1 — Sodetii  de  patronage. 

Ces  soci^t^s  ont  §te  jusqu'S  present  pen  nombrenses. 

Les  plus  importantes  se  trouvent  dans  nos  gnmds  eeirtres  de 
population  k  Paris,  A  Ljon,  i  8trasbourg,  i  Rouen,  d  Toulouse,  etc 
L'espace  nous  manque  pour  nous  occuper  s6par^ment  de  chacmede 
ces  institutions.  Ifous  nous  bomerons  d  parler  de  eelle  que  dime 
a  Paris,  M.  B§renger  (de  la  Drome).  Cette  oeuvre,  qui  a  tern  de 
inodele  a  d'aatres  sociStes  analogues,  a  %t%  fondee  en  18S3,  a 
Tinstigation  de  M.  Ch.  Lucas,  qui  a  eu  rhonsenr  de  provoqoer  U 
creation  de  plusieurs  institutions  de  patronage.  Les  statots  ftirent 
rediges  par  un  bureau  anquel  se  joignirent  plusieurs  membres  de 
rCEuvre  qui,  comme  leur  digne  president,  M.  Birenger  (de  U 
Drome),  occnpient  pour  la  plupart  des  poaitions  conaidftrmbles  dam  le 
uionde  officiel. 

La  Soci^te  place  en  apprentissage  on  en  condition  les  enfaots 
sortis  des  maisons  d'education  correctionnelle  d  Texpiration  du  temp» 
de  leur  detention  ;  et  les  jeunes  detenus  que  radmtnistration,  en 
recompense  de  leur  bonne  eondohe,  met  proYifloireroent  eo  iiferte. 
atin  de  constater  quels  progr^  ils  ont  faits  dans  la  voie  da  bics. 
Ces  enfants  sont  replaces  sous  la  main  de  I'autorit^,  lorsque  cett^ 
epreuve  ne  leur  est  point  farorable.  Les  premiers  aoat  appefes 
libcres  definitifs,  les  seoonds  liberes  provisoires.  La  Soci^te  s'est 
propose  pour  but  de  donner  k  ses  pupilles  les  habitudes  d'nne  vie 
honnete  et  laborieuse,  et  par  suite  de  prevenir  les  r^cidives. 

Les  membres  qui  la  composent  sont  devises  en  sonscrq>tears. 
patrons  et  donateurs,  sans  aucune  limitation  de  nombre,  ce  Qvi 
permet  d*etendre,  autant  que  possible,  le  cercle  de  son  action.  l>e 
&ouscriptenr  est  seulement  tenu  de  verser  la  somme  qu*il  a  promi^- 
On  acquiert  le  titre  de  donateur  en  offrant  k  la  Sooiec^,  tons  h»  ai»f 
une  somme  de  100  lr.au  moins.  Les  patrons  ont  la  taehe  la  p^ 
difficile,  parce  quits  s*occiipent  directemcnt  da  plaeenMot  des  jeoae^ 
liberes. 
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Le  patronafre  dure  trots  aiu.  -La  Society  re9oit  dans  un  asile 
tout  jeune  libere  qui,  pendaat  ce  temps,  vient  k  manquer  d'ouvrage, 
ou  a  tomber  miJade.  Cet  asile  place  sous  le  contr51e  immediat  de 
Tageut  geuera],  M.  de  Grellet-Wamniy,  horame  d'un  devouement 
inalterable,  est  situS  rue  M^idres,  n.  9.  On  y  dit  la  messe  toas  les 
dimanphes  a  un  autel  plac^  dans  la  salle.des  reunions. 

La  SociSte  est  dirigee  par  un  bureau  assiste  d'un  conseil  d'ad* 
ministration  et  aid6  de  trois  somites,  de  materiel  et  de  finances,  de 
placement  et  d'enquete. 

Le  bureau,  compose  du  pn^sident,  du  vice-president,  du  secretaire 
general  et  du  tr^orier,  est,  k  vrai  dire,  le  pouvoir  ex^cutif  de  la 
8oci^te. 

Le  conseil  d'Administration,  oompos8  de  douze  membres^  d^libere 
sur  toutes  les  mati^res  qui  iot^ressent  Toeuvre  et  qui  lui  sout  soumises 
par  le  bureau  ou  par  run  des  membres  du  conseiL  Les  fonctions  du 
pr^ident  et  du  vice-prudent,  celles  du  aecrStaire  general  et  du 
tr^sorier  ont  et6  soigneusement  d§finies.  Les  trois  comites,  presides 
chacunpar  un  nee-president,  Teillent  &u  bon  emploi  des  finances  et 
du  material,  ponrvoieQt  au  placement  des  enfants  apres  leur  libera- 
tion definitive  et  font  les  enqoetes  deatiDdes  k  Solairer  I'Admlnistra- 
tioD  sur  I'opportunate  de  mettre  un  jenne  detenu  provisoi^ement  en 
liberie  a  litre  d'essai  et  de  reoompense.  jBlniui,  Tassemblee  gei^rale 
est  eonvoquee  une  fois  dans  I'ann^  pour  entendre  le  compte  rendu 
des  iravaux  de  la  Societe,  et  tous  les  six  mois  pour  entendre  les 
rapports  des  patrons  sur  les  enfaots  confiis  k  lenrs  soins.  Dans  ces 
reunions,  Taaaemhle  iiomme  aoz  places  de  conseillers  vacantes  ;  elle 
introduit  des  modifications  anx  statuts,  quand  il  y  a  lieu ;  enfin^  elle 
distribue  .des  recompenses  aux  patronn^s  qui  le  meritent. 

Une  ageace  salaree  est  obargee  soit  d'op6rer  les  recouvrements  et 
delaire  k  miesure,  chez  les  tresoriers,  le  versement  des  sommes 
revues,  soit  de  rediger  les  proc^s-venbaux,  delenir  les  registrcs,  de 
preparer  les  eoquetes,  de  prendre  dels  renseignements  aupres  de 
r  Admiuistratiou  sup^ieure  et  .de  fournir  aux  patrons  toutes  les 
indications  qui  leur  sont  niceoaairesponr  J'acoomplissement  de  leur 
mission.  L'asent  general  est  aussi  charg8  de  leur  aider  a  placer 
les  liberes,  a  debater  et  k  vSgler  aveeles  ohefs  d'ateUers  les  conditions 
du  plAoement,  ^et  meme  de  iiuppleer  momentan^ent  les  patrons 
absent  ou  malades.  Enfin,  11  est  tenu  de  constater  tous  les  mois  la 
presence  de  chaque  enfant  au  lieu  indiqu^  par  le  patron. 

La  Society  a  traite  avec  divers  fburnissenrs  qui  lui  delivrent  tous 
les.objets  de  vestiaire  dunt  elle.a.besoin  pour  iiabiller  les  liberes, 

Les  patrons  sent  admis,  avec  les  precautions  necessaires,  pour 
garantir  a  la  Soci^te  leur  moralite.  Leurs  devoirs  ont  ete  traces 
dans  un  maauel  od  hoc,  et  ils  ne  peuvent  patronner  plus  de  six  liberes 
a  la  fois. 

Le  president  represente  seul  la  Societe  ;  il  correspond  avec  les 
pouvoirs  constitues,  et  o'est  ii  lui  que  doivent  etre  remises  les 
demandes  que  les  patrons  ont  h  isare  aux  divers  fonctioonaires 
publics  dans  Tinteret  de  rOSuvre. 

La  surveillance  la  plus  active  est  exero^e  sur  tous  les  liberes,  et 
principalement  sur   ceux  qui,  itant  encore  sous  le  coup  de  Tarticle 
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66  du  Code  p^nal,  ont  ^te  confi^s  ^  l*G5avre  par  Toie  de  lib^ntioQ 
provisoire.  Ces  derniers  ne  doWent  jamais  etre  perdas  de  vue  par  le 
patron,  et,  Iorsqu*ils  se  montrent  paresaeoz  ou  dSsob^issanU  enfer» 
leurs  maitres,  le  patron,  sans  attendre  des  fails  plus  graves,  est  teDu 
de  signaler  leur  inconduite  au  president. 

Celui-ci  decide  avec  le  bureau  si  ces  faits  sont  de  nature  a 
provoquer  immediatement  une  demande  de  reintegration,  ifaa, 
lors  meme  que  cette  demande  aurait  §te  faite,  le  patron  n'est  dtpttt 
de  ses  obligations  envers  son  pupille,  qa'autant  que  celui-ci  a  ete 
r^integre  en  vertu  d'une  decision  reinist^rielle. 

Toutes  les  operations  de  la  Soci^te  sont  constat^es  avec  le  plus 
grand  soin  sur  les  registres  tenus  par  Pagence.  Le  principal  est  bd 
grand  livre  embrassant  4  la  fois  le  compte  moral  et  financier  de 
chaque  enfant ;  on  y  consigne  aussi  exactement  que  possible  lliis- 
torique  de  sa  vie,  les  renseignements  recueiliis  sur  sa  iamille,  les 
progr^s  qu'il  a  faits  dans  le  bien,  et  toutes  les  depenses  qu'il 
occasionne  a  la  Soeiete. 

Vient  ensuite  le  registre  g^n^ral  de  tons  les  membres  qui  la  eom< 
posent  a  un  titre  quelconque,  des  patrons,  donateurs  ou  souscripteurs, 
indtquant  les  cotisations  d*chacun  d'eux,  et  contenant  une  ceioDoe 
par  ann^e,  destinie  A  mentionner  la  date  des  paiemente. 

Un  autre  registre  renferme  les  noms  de  tons  les  patrons  ea 
exercice  et  ceux  des  enfants  qui  leur  sont  conBis. 

Un  troisieme  indique  le  mouvement,  par  entr^  et  sortie^  da 
mobilier  appartenant  a  I'GSuvre. 

Des  registres  a  souche  constatent  la  recette  des  soQieriptionSv  les 
depenses  en  argent  et  les  fournitures  en  nature. 

Les  placements  a  la  caisse  d'epargne  au  nom  des  en£H)ts  et  les 
retraits  de  cette  caisse  sont  mentionnes  sur  deux  livres  particuliers. 
Un  autre  livre  tris-important  sert  a  faire  connaitre,  trois  aiois  a 
I'avance,  les  jeunes  detenus  qui  doivent  sortir  des  maiaons  d*edQcatioa 
correctionneile  a  proximate  de  Paris,  et  les  noms  des  comnussaires 
qui  seront  charges  de  proc^der  4  une  enquete  sur  la  condnite  de  ces 
enfant& ;  il  y  est,  en  outre,  fait  mention  de  Taeceptatton  ou  dn  refus 
ilu  patronage  par  le  liberes. 

Les  proccsverbaux  des  stances  du  conseil  d'Administration  da 
oomite,  de  placement  et  des  reunions  scmestrtelles  sont  intcrits  sur 
autant  de  livres  separ^s. 

Un  registre,  dans  lequel  est  copi^e  la  correspondance  avec  TAd- 
ministration,  le  parquet,  le  pref^t  de  police  et  aubres  fonotionnaires, 
enfin  plusieurs  registres  secondaires  completent  la  nomenclatare  da 
livres  de  Tagence. 

On  voit,  par  ce  qui  precede,  avec  quel  soin  la  Soeiete  tient  note  de 
ses  operations  et  les  measures  qu'elle  prend  pour  en  assurer  le  succes. 
L'asile  de  la  rue  Mezi6res,  dont  la  creation  remonte  a  I'annee  IS46, 
a  ei%  tres-utile  aux  jeunes  lib^r^s,  surtout  dans  ces  temps  de  crise 
politique  et  commercial  que  nous  venons  de  traverser.  Mais  aussi 
il  a  occasionne  i^  I'CEuvre  de  notables  sacrifices  pour  son  appropria- 
tion et  pour  la  nourriture  des  enfants  qu*il  renferme.  Ces  sacrifices 
ont  profile  exclusivement  aux  jeunes  liberes,  et  taadis  que  \e\sn 
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repenses  Toct  en  au^entant,  les  traitements  des  eroployes(l)  de 
I'agence  restent  stationnairesj  bien  que  I'asile  exige  de  la  part  de  ces 
derniers  on  surcroit  de  travail  et  d'assiduite. 

Lea  resKonrces  de  la  Societe  se  composent  du  produit  descollectes 
que  les  jurys  font  a  son  profit,  de  aubventiona  que  lui  accordent  le 
conseil  municipal  et  la  prefecture  de  la  Seine,  de  rentea  qui  lui  ont 
ete  l^g-ueeSr  du  montant  dea  prix  de  journee  a  70  c.  que  lui  alloue  le 
ministre  de  rinterteur  pour  I'entretien  des  liberes  provisoires,  etc. 

Elle  a  re9u,  en  outre,  tsur  les  fonda  de  ce  departement,  a  titre  de 
subx'entiona  extraordinaires,  61,450  fr. 

Enfin  le  gouvemement,  pour  reconnattre  les  servicea  qu*elle  a 
rendus,  lui  a  confere  Texistence  legale  par  une  ordonnance  royale  du 
9juin  1643. 

Depuia  le  moia  de  tnai  1833,  epoque  de  aa  fondation  jusqu'au  31 
decembre  1853,  la  Societe  a  patroone  2,155  enfants  (2),  liberes  pro- 
visoireinent  on  deHnitiveineut. 

252  ont  renonce  au  patronage,  124  ont  ete  abandonned  conune 
incorrigibles,  112  aont  decedea  ;  964  oitt  cesse  d'etre  patronnes  a 
I'expiration  dea  troia  annees;  144  liberes  proviaoires  ont  ete  reinte* 
gres  daoa  dea  maiaona  de  correction,  506  sont  tombes  en  reoidive, 
dont  68  avaient  appartenu  k  la  oat8gorie  des  liberes  provisoires  ',  16 
ont  ^6  places  dans  dea  buapicea  coinme  alieneis ;  le  re.ste  a  disparu. 
Pendant  cette  p^riode  de  yingt  annees,  la  Souiete  a  fait  457,265  fr. 
55  c.  de  recettea;  aea  depensea  ont  ete  de  381,624  fr.  89  c.  Elle 
avait  done  en  sa  possession,  a  la  fin  de  1853,  75,440  fr.  66  c,  somme 
importante  qui  t^moigne  de  la  bonne  administration  de  I'CEuvre,  en 
meme  temps  que  de  I'utile  assist  ance  que  lui  ont  pre  tee  gouverae- 
ment  et  particuliers. 

Les  recettes  de  la  Societie  ont  ^te  de  25,947  (r.  33  c.  en  1854. 
Les  depenaes  ae  aont  eleveea  k  25,342  fr.  10  c.  pour  294  jeunes 
lib^r^s  provisoirea  et  definitifa.  Ghaque  enfant  a  dune  cuute,  en 
DK^enue,  environ  89  fr.  Dans  ce  chiffre,  on  a  fait  entrer  les  depen- 
ses  de  toute  nature,  lea  traitements  des  agents  de  I'asile,  et  une  somme 
de  3,371  fr.  lU  c.  employee  en  frais  de  construction  et  de  reparation 
dans  Tetablissement  de  la  rue  Mezieres. 

Sur  les  294  enfants  que  la  Societe  a  patronnes  en  1854,  65  se  sont 
tres-bien  conduits ;  127  se  sont  bien  conduits;  24  ont  laisse  adesirer; 
13  ae  sont  mal  comportes ;  1  a  disparu  ;  23  ont  renonce  au  patronage 
apr^s  y  avoir  ^te  plus  ou  moins  longtemps  soumis  ;  7  ont  ete  aban- 
donnes  comme  incorrigibles ;  10  ont  ete  reintegres  au  penitencier 
de  la  Rouquette  ;  20  sont  tombes  en  recidive  :  4  sont  morts.  En 
dedutsant  du  cbifTre  total  294,  lea  23  enfants  qui  ont  renonce  au 
patronage,  lea  7  qui  ont  etS  abaiidonn^s  et  celui  qui  a  disparu,  il  reste 
263  jeunes  gena  dont  20  sont  tombes  en  ricidive,  c*est-&-dirc  7/60 
pour  0/0.  Cette  proportion  etait  de  75  pour  100  avant  I'etablisse. 
ment  de  la  Society. 


(1)  Ces  employes  sont:  un  agent  comptable  a  1,400 fr  ,  un greffier 
instituteur  a  900  fr.,  un  surveillant  k  900  fr.,  un  agent  de  placement 
a  800  fr.,  une  femme  de  charge  i  300  fr.  ;  le  concierge  rcyoit  360  fr. 

(2)  Ces  enfants  sortaient  du  penitencier  cellulaire  de  la  Roquette. 
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Pendant  la  meine  annde  1964,  la  nioyenne  des  paironn^  contbesa 
Fasile  a  ete  de  14  par  jour,  et  celle  des  patronnes  noarrbdmaretab- 
lissement,  de  17.  La  moyenne  des  enfsnts  qui  ont  aaaiste  anx 
reunions  tenues  d  Tasile  le  premier  dimanche  de  cfaaqne  mob  a  ete 
de  80.    Oes  chiffres  d^montrent  I'utilit^  de  eette  institation. 

II  7  a  Paris  ane  autre  Societe,  trds-dtgne  d*interet,  qui  s'ooeape 
du  patronage  des  jeanes  filles  du  departement  de  la  Seine^  dSteoaes 
lib^rees  et  abandonn^s.  Fondee  par  madame  de  Lamartine  et  par 
madame  la  marqube  de  la  Grange,  n§e  Oaunionfc»la-Foreei  eette 
(Euvre,  depuis  1841  jttsqu*au31  d^cembre  18539  a  etendu  son  action 
sur  178  jeunes  dSteuues :  102  ont  6te  pb&e^es  par  ses  soins ;  10  aont 
tombees  en  recidive ;  66  ont  6ohapp^  a  sa  sarveillance.  Un  qnartier 
d'education  correctionnelle  est  annexe  a  cet  etablissemeat,  dans 
lequel  madame  la  marquise  de  la  Grange  s'eiForce  d'lntroduiretontes 
les  ameliorations  que  iui  inspire  I'^l^ration  de  ses  sentiments  (1). 

La  Soci6te,  pour  le  patronage  des  jeunes  liberes  da  Kbone, 
merite  une  mention  sp^ciaie  pour  avoir  essaye  de  prendre  sous  »a 
tntelle  des  sujets  appartenant  a  la  classe  malheureusement  trop  nom- 
breuse  des  jeunes  gens  mendiants  oa  vi^abonds^  qui,  bien  que  n'ajant 
pas  ete  juges,  n'en  sont  pas  moins  un  fleau  pour  le  pays.  Le  dernier 
compte  rendu,  publie  par  la  Soci^td  en  1847*  indique  que  de  1840  4 
1846  elle  a  pris  soin  de  22  enfants  vicieux  non  juges.  16,  doot  les 
disjtositions  morales  nScessitaient  une  surveillance  incessante,  ont^te 
enfermes  au  refuge  d*Oullins  ;  on  a  plac^  les  six  autree  en  appren- 
tissage  ehez  des  artisans.  8  de  oes  enfants  se  sont  bien  conduits; 
8  autres  ont  souvent  fait  preuve  de  paresse  on d'insouimssion :  3  soct 
restcs  chez  leum  maitres,  1  est  retourn^  dans  sa  famille.  Ces  22 
enfants  ont  coiite  a  la  Societe  9,810  fr.  20  cent,  ou  445  fr.  91  cent, 
par  tete. 

Depuis  1886,  %oque  de  sa  fondation^  josqu'aa  31  decembre  1851, 
la  Societe  des  jeunes  liberSs  du  Rhone  a  patronne  305  de  ces  enfants. 
Elle  en  a  place  279,  et  26  ce  sont  engages.  Ces  deux  categorief  oat 
fourni  68  rScidives,  ce  qui  etablit  entre  la  recidive  et  la  liberation 
une  proportion  d'environ  22  pour  cent. 

II. — Patronage  administrative. 

Voici  comment  s'exerce  ce  patronage,  qui  a  ete  institute  par  ane 
decision  ministerielle  du  17  fevrier  1847.  Au  moment  ou  un  jenne 
lib^re  sort  d'une  maison  de  correction^  le  Directeur  de  Tetablisse- 
ment  adresse  au  minbtre  de  rinterieur  un  rapport  dars  lequel  sont 
indiques  les  dispositions  morales  et  religieuses  de  Tenfant,  le  degn 
de  son  intelligence,  le  metier  qui  Iui  a  ete  enseignej  le  lieu  ou  3  a 
d^clar^  devoir  fixir  sa  residence*  Les  prefets  sont  charges  de  trans* 
mettre  un  resume  de  ces  documents  aux  maires  des  communes  dans 
lesquelles  les  jeunes  liberes  ont  etabli  leur  domicile,  et  ces  fooctioo- 
naires  ont  a  leur  tour  a  faire  connaitre  tous  les  six  mois  a  radmiois- 
tration  superieure  quels  sont  les  moBurs,  les  habitudes,  les  relations 
et  les  moyens  d'existence  de  ces  enfants.    Les  municipalities  recueti* 

(I)  Madame  Lechevalier,  inspectrice  gen^rale  des  prison^  a  pris 
une  part  trds-active  aux  travaux  de  cette  Soeiet^. 
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lent  avec  le  plua  eraad  empresseiuent  les  renseigoeixieiits  qui  kur 
sont  demandes.  Mais  un  patroDage  qui  a  seukment  pour  objet 
d*ob.server  les  actes  d*un  jeune  libera  sans  lui  venir  en  aide  aux 
epoquea  de  chomage,  est  k  peu  pres  illusoire.  D'ua  autre  cote* 
cQmine  les  maires  se  roettent  ordioairement  en  conamunication  avec 
lea  liberes  par  riateriDcdiaire  des  sergents  de  ville  ou  dea  gardes 
cbamp^tres,  qui  n'apporteot^  pas  daoa  ces  relations  tou»  les 
managements  necessaires,  la  position  de  ces  eofanis  est  bienlot  qqu- 
nue  ;  et  ceux  qui  les  employ aient  s>mpressent  de  les  renvoyer,  croy- 
ant  avoir  affaire  k  des  condamnes  places  sous  la  surTeiilaiice  de  la 
haute  police.  Des  instructions  ont  ete  addressees,  ii  e&t  vrai«  aux 
prefeta  dans  le  but  de  remedier  k  ces  graves  inconveaients,  et  Ton  ne 
pouvait  faire  davantage  en  I'absence  d'une  loi  qui  permit  d'adopter 
des  mesures  plus  efficaces  ?  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit^  vuici  quels  ont  ete 
les  resul tats  du  patronage  administratif  pendant  Tannee  1853.  Les 
maires  ont  recueilli  des  renseignements  sur  661  lilcres.  dont  124 
jeunes  fiUes. 

197  gardens  et  68  filles  se  sent  soustraits  au  patronage  en  chan- 
geant  de  residence  et  en  cacbant  le  lieu  de  leur  aouveau  domicile. 

Ont  tenu  une  conduite 

8atisfaisante»  304  gargons  et  36  filles  ; 
douteuse,  97  gar9ons  et  12  iilles  ; 
mauvaise,        52  gar9ons  et    5  filies. 

49  gar9on8  et  3  filies  sont  tombes  en  rScidive. 

II  y  a  eu  38  enrolements  dans  Tarmee  de  terre  et  dans  la  marine. 

La  recidive  (en  d^duisant  les  enfants  disparus)  a  ete  de  9  pour 
lOO  paraii  les  gar^ons  et  de  5  pour  100  parmi  le^  filies. 

lll,.-^Patratuige  des  JEtabUssftnents. 

Au  moment  de  leur  sortie  des  ^tablissements  d'eduoation  correc- 
tionnelle,  les  jeunes  detenus  re^oivent,  des  vetements  convenables  et 
des  secours  de  route.  Les  directeurs  de  plusieurs  colonies  ont  senti 
la  n^cesaite  de  suivre  dans  la  vie  libre  cpux  de  ces  enfants  qui  etaient 
orphelins  ou  qui  n*auraient  pas  trouvd  au  sein  de  leur  famille  les  soins 
et  les  conseils  indispensables  poiu*  les  maintenir  dans  le  bonne  voie. 
Parmi  les  etablisseraents  qui  se  sont  occupes  avec  le  plus  de  fruit  do 
leurs  liber§s,  nous  citerons  la  colonic  de  Mettray^  la  maison  d'eduoa- 
tion correq^ionnelle  de  Bordeaux  dirig^e  par  M.  Tabb^  Buchou,  oelle 
de  Marseille  fondee  par  M.  Tabb^  Fissiaux,  et  celie  ds  Toulouse, 
dont  le  fondateur,  M.  I'abbo  Bartbier,  a  organise  dans  cette  ville  une 
Social e  de  patronage. 

Depuis  1841  jusqu'au  31  d^cembre  1653,  la  colonie  de  Mettray  a 
pret§  assistance  a  953  liberis  sortis  de  son  sein  :  18  se  sont  soustraits 
a  ce  bienveillant  contr61e  ;  307  ont  H%  places  par  1  etablissement ; 
157  ont  et^  engages  dans  Tarm^e  ;  6  sont  restos  dans  I'Stablissement 
comme  employ  8?  ;  4  sont  attaches  i  des  corporations  religieuses;  61 
sent  entres  dans  la  marine ;  66  ont  ^t^  pris  par  le  recrutement  mill- 
taire  ;  231  sont  retourn^s  aupres  de  leurs  parents  ;  103  sont  tombes 
en  rdcidive.  Deduction  fmte  des  18  disparitions,  on  trouve  que  la 
recidive  a  et6  de  11  pour  100. 

Les  libSrcs  de  Mettray  qui  se  rendent  a  Paris  y  re9oiveQt  les  soins 
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de  Tagent  general >  M.  Paul  VerdWr  qui  i^porte  a  cette  onrrre  de 

(levouemcnt  une  abnegation  et  un  zele  au*dessus  de  tout  eloge  (1). 

Les  nombreux  etablissements  conventuels  auxquels  TEtat  confie 
des  jeunes  filles  d§teiues  conservent  dans  leurs  refuges  celtes  qui,  a 
I'epoque  de  leur  liberation,  se  trouvent  sans  famille  oa  sans  mojens 
d'existence.  Les  principaux  sont  la  solitude  de  Nazareth,  pr^ 
Montpelier  (2),  le  refuge  du  Dorat  dans  la  Haute- Vicune,  !e  coureDt 
du  Bon -Pasteur  d'Angers  et  les  communautSs  qui  en  dependent. 

Une  enquete  recente  a  port^  k  12,464  )e  nombre  de  jeunes  deteoos 
des  deux  sexes  sortis  depuis  1837  jusqu*au  91  decern bre  1853,  des 
etablissements  d'education  correctionnelle  publics  et  prives.  Sur  « 
nombre,  on  n'a  constate  que  528  recidive? ;  inais  aussi  a-t-il  etS  im- 
possible de  savoir  ce  qu'etait  devenue  la  majeure  partie  de  ces  enfants 
qui  out  derobe  leurs  traces  en  changeant  de  nom  ou  de  residence, 
afin  de  commencer  une  nouvelle  vie,  ou  de  perse^rer  dans  leurs 
anciennes  habitudes.  II  est  plus  que  probable  que  la  plupart  des 
gar9ons  auront  contribue  a  grossir  la  population  de  nos  etablisse- 
inents  penitentiaires.  Quant  aux  jeunes  filles  le  sort  de  beaucoup 
d'entre  elles  aura  8t«  plus  funeste  et  plus  deplorable.  En  presence 
de  ces  faits,  est-il  besoin  de  demontrer  la  uece«site  d*un  patronage 
obligatoire,  k  la  fois  secourable  et  repress? f,  surtout  apres  avoir 
signale  les  services  de  cette  institution  tout  incomplete  qu'elle  eat 
encore. 

Jules  de  Lamarqcb. 

DocumeiUi  a  cotuulUn 

Loi  des  13  juin,  3  juillet  et  5  aout  1850  sur  I'Mucation  et  le 
patronage  des  jeunes  liberes. 

8tati8tique  des  prisons  et  ^tablisseroents  p6nitenttaire«. 

Stati^tique  crimrnelle. 

Etudes  sur  le  syst^me  peuitentiairo  et  les  Soci^t8s  de  patronage, 
par  M,  B.  Allier* 

Rapport  sur  un  projet  de  transportation,  etc,  par  M.  Louis  Perrot. 

Les  condamnes  lib^r^s,  par  M.  A.»E.  Certl>err. 

Fran9ois  Perrin  ou  ^preuve  et  rehabilitation  d*un  libere,  par  M. 
Leon  Vidal. 

Comptes  rendus  de  la  Soci6t6  de  patronage  de  Paris,  par  M* 
Berenger  de  la  Drome. 

Kn[>port  de  madame  de  Lamartine  sur  les  jeunes  filles  liberes. 

Tableau  de  la  situation  morale  et  materielle  des  jeunes  detenus 
prr  M.  Bucquet. 

Comptes  rendus  de  la  Solitude  de  Nazareth,  par  M.  I'abbi  Coural. 

Our  good  friend^  Mr.  Tliomsoii  of  Banchorv,  who  is  well 
known  to  our  readers  as  the  author  of  Prevention  Better  than 
Cure,  and  also  as  the  chief  advocate  of  the  Aberdeen  ludus- 

(1)  M.  L.  Alcan  dolt  etre  ^galement  cite  comme  s*occopaat  da 
placement  des  liberes  de  Mettray. 

(2)  Voir  la  notice  que  nous  avons  consacree  a  la  SolUmde  dt  Nm^- 
reth  dans  les  Annalet  du  1*'  novembre  1853^ 
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trial  Schools^  has  kindly  forwarded  to  us  the  following 
interesting  and  important  document,  which  reached  us  only  as 
we  were  going  to  press ; — 

Reformatory  for  Juvenile  Offenders  at  Otdmill,  near  Aberdeen. 

*'  At  a  Public  Meeting,  held  within  the  Court*bouse  of  Aberdeeoy 
on  Wednesday  the  16th  July,  lQ55j  with  reference  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  a  BiDformatorj  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  at  Oldmill  near 
Aberdeen — On  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Al)erdeeny  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kintore  was  called  to  preside.  By  the 
reqaest  of  his  Lordship,  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Ker.  Dr.  Pirie  of  Marischal  College. 

The  noble  Ch^rman  said,  the  object  of  the  meeting  had  been  so 
well  stated  in  the  valuable  report  which  had  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers,  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  in  presence  of  those  assembled  to 
detain  them  long  with  any  remarks  of  his  in  commencing  the 
proceedings.  He  thought  it  would  be  admitted  by  all  that  the  cause 
of  youth  was  a  sacred  one.  When  they  looked  at  a  little  boy  or  girl, 
and  thought  what  that  boy  or  girl  by  the  commission  of  sin  or 
abstinence  from  it  might  become,  they  must  feel  that  the  matter  watt 
a  solemn  one.  All  of  them  who  were  parents  endeavoured  in  the 
circle  of  their  own  homes^  by  God's  grace,  *  to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  way  thev  should  go,'  having  the  promise  that '  when  they  were 
old  thev  would  not  depart  from  it.*  It  was  a  blessed  privilege  to  tell 
the  child  that  he  cannot  advance  one  step  in  the  divine  life  or  in  the 
path  of  duty  on  earth  without  looking  to  Jesus.  And  if  we  felt  so 
deep  an  interest  in  those  in  our  own  circle,  must  not  our  feelings  of 
charity  rise  towards  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  children  we  sec 
cast  out  around  us  in  our  large  towns.  Was  he  wrong  in  thinking 
that  their  sympathies  were  not  confined  to  their  own  circle  ?  He 
was  sure  this  would  not  be  the  case.  Scotchmen  had  kind  hearts, 
he  knew  they  would  not  willingly  allow  their  brethren  to  perish. 
He  was  glad  to  see  so  many  gentlemen  here  to-day  to  testify  that 
they  at  least  wished  a  commencement  to  be  made  in  this  work, 
(cheers.)  In  your  principal  streets  you  may  not  find  any  of  those 
poor  outcast  children^  but  go  to  the  outlets,  to  your  closes,  and 
wynds,  and  ah  I  you  will  see  sights  there  that  must  make  the  christian 
man's  heart  bleed.  How  has  all  this  vice  and  misery  accumulated  ? 
It  is  sin  that  fans  made  these  children  so  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  ; 
but  blessed  be  God,  though  we  are  sinners,  there  are  feelings  within 
OS  which  impel  us  to  go  on  in  such  a  work  as  this.  We  will  go  on 
and  seek  to  place  these  children  in  that  state  of  life  which  in  God's 
providence  toey  might  be  fitted  for.  Was  it  by  recourse  to  police 
courts,  by  gaols,  by  enforcing  the  law  in  all  the  hardness  and  severity 
of  justice  that  they  would  do  this  ?  He  knew  they  would  not,  for  in 
this  age  blessed  mercy  as  well  as  justice  has  its  reign.  (Applause.) 
But  we  must  not  stop  with  merciful  feelings  and  allow  them  to 
evaporate  at  a  public  meeting;  this  would  be  mere  sentiment. 
Sentiment  we  repudiate.  What  we  want  is  practical  mercy  exerted 
in  its  proper  place.  They  must  all  be  aware  there  was  situated  near 
this  town,  by  the  liberality  of  an  individual  whom  we  cannot  forget-^ 
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the  Ute  Dr.  Waitt^--a  ]ilace  wtitable  for  eBrrjiag  oat  tlib  woikt  smI 
8et  up  in  order  that  this  object  might  be  praotically  mtteoded  to. 
Tbey  know  that  acting  upon  this  scheme  we  take  in  poor  children  to 
the  House  of  Refuge  in  Aberdeen,  and  snatch  them  as  brands  from 
the  burning.     But  stopping  here*  we  miffht  often  as  well  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.     We  must  not  allow  tnem  to  go  back  with  the  tide, 
for  if  theT  return   to  those  homes  of  misery  and  ^ce,  saj  wfaetber 
thej  coitid  be  benefited  in  this  waj?    They  would  at  oncesajNo. 
There  was  a  scheme  to  draft  these  children  from  tbe  House  of 
Refuge,  and  place  them  in  aii  tnstitntion  which  might  be  called  in 
practical  language  a  model  house,  where  thej  would  recetre  not  onlj 
mere  intellectual  instruction,  which  was  good  in  its  place,  bat  one 
could  be  set  to  work  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  another  to  learn  tbe 
duties  of  a  servant  within  doors,  each  according  to  his  abiiitj,  so  ms 
to  carrj  into  force  that  divine  command — '  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  with  thy  might.'    (cheers.)     He  was  sore  tbev 
would  have  reason  to  thank  God  if  they  pursued  the  work,  trusting 
in  him — doing  it  as  a  duty  to  these  chifdi^n — as  due  to  tbe  memory 
of  Dr.  Watt — as  a  public  duty  of  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  be 
said  it  with  reverence,  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  be  upanddoinei 
as  a  small  token  of  their  love  and  gratitude  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
who  came  to  seek  and  save  those  who  were  lost.     (Applause.)    Af 
Christians  they  should  love  as  He  had  loved»  and  try  to  do  something 
for  his  cause.     He  knew  they  would  not  stop  with  the  oablic 
meeting,  that  would  be  like  the  rising  of  the  river  again  to  suDstde. 
Let  them  imitate  the  river  in  its  course,  and  sail  down  with  tbe  tide 
in  this  boat  of  humanity.     Let  them  use  the  means  at  their  comuumd, 
and  they  would  find  many  of  these  children  taming  useful  members 
and  ornaments  to  society.     He  had  been  speaking  to  hb  friend  Sir 
J.   Dalrymple,  wha  had  suggested  sending  the  boys  to  our  narr. 
He  (the  Chairman)  approved  ot  this,  and  trusted  many  of  them  would 
take  their  places  with  nononr  in  both  the  navy  and  army,  as  well  as 
in  other  stations  of  life,  for  it  was  not  rank  nor  weahh*  but  the  sest 
with  which  work  was  gone  into  that  made  them  fit  to  act  well  their 
part  in  life.     We  must  not  stop  with  a  commencement,  but  go  on  and 
on,  so  that  generation  after  generation  will  thank  Ood  that  we  hare 
been  enabled  to  set  this  Institution  agoing.     His  Lordship  concladed 
by  commending  the  Institution  to  the  prayerful  consideration  of  tbe 
meeting,  urging  all  to  take  a  practical  interest  in  it  by  beeomit^  not 
only  subscribers,  but  visitors,  and  aiding  it  on  to  the  highest  point  of 
usefulness.     (Loud  cheers.J 

Sir  J.  D.  H.  Elphinstone  moved — *  I.  That  this  meeting  concor- 
ring  in  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  House  of  Industry  snd 
Renige,  recognises  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  Reformatory  at 
Oldmill  as  a  measure  deeply  affecting  the  best  interests  of  societv, 
and  one  which  ought  to  receive  the  co-operation  of  this  and  the 
adjoining  counties.' — He  entirely  agreed  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  this  resolution.  Without  going  over  facts  relating  to  this  proposi-d 
Institution  which  were  already  completely  before  the  inhabitants  of 
Aberdeen,  it  was  impossible  to  pass  the  resolution  without  stating 
that  he  fully   concurred  in  the   very  g^eat  importance  to  soeietT  of 
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Reformstories,  Bti4  the  great  advantage  which  the  Reformatory  at 
Oldniin»  carried  ovt  m  a  practical  and  judidous  manner,  was  likely 
to  confer  upon  the  inhabitalits  of  this  eitj.     He  had  for  Ion?  donhted 
whether  it  was  consistent  ^ith-  the  spirit  of  justice  that  a  child  shonld 
be  sentenced  to  panishmelnt  for  crime,  when  it  had  not,  by  moral 
instruction,  been  tangbt  to  know  right  from  wrong,  and  that  feeling 
was  becoitiing  more  oniversal,  and  hence  reformatory  institntions  had 
originated.    From  communications  he  had  seen  from  Mr.  Baker — a 
friend  of  hid  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  neighbour,  had  established 
a  rerr  intereMing  Reformatory  on  his  property  near  Gloucester-^ 
founding  upon  his  (Mr.  B*s)  experience,  together  with  that  iyf  the 
Industrial  Schools  here-— he  (Sir  James)  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
these  schools  should  be  established,  not  only  in  every  town  and  con- 
siderable community,  but  that  they  should  not  be  left  entirely  to 
eleemosynary  aid^  for  thehr  funds  should  be  supplemented  by  the 
country^  in  order  to  the  carrying  out  their  object  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.     They  had  abundant  proof  in  the  report  of  evidence  taken 
before  a   Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  of  great 
value  to  all  taking  an  interest  in  this  question,  of  the  expediency  of 
»nch  Reformatory  Schools.     In  setting  the  School  agoing,  it  was 
necessary  first  to  erect  a  suitable  building.    This  bnildmg  should  be 
in  the  plainest  style— a  mere  shell,  leaving  as  much  as  possible  for 
the  inmates  to  perform.     Tbis  was  granted  by  everybody  who  had 
taken  an  interest  in  the  matter.    Again,  to  begin  with  too  many 
children  was  an  error.     Though  they  might  have  as  many  as  100 
boys  in  schools  fully  formed,  the  nuclei  should  be  small.     In  the 
outset*  it  seem0d  ten  were  as  many  ai  could  be  overtaken.     These 
should  be  i^  aboat  one  age,  and  should  be  brouffht  completely 
under  control  before  their  number  was  increased.     With  respect  to 
the  professions  which  it  was  most  desirable  to  turn  their  attention  to, 
as  respects  the  Reformatory  at  Oldmill,  they  would  be  in  such  a 
position  as  few  wonld  possess.    The  extent  of  land  would  allow  them 
not  only  to  experiment,   but  practically  to  educate  the  boys  in  many 
profeasioiis  in  which  labour  was  in  great  demand,  for  instance,  garden- 
ing  and  IkrmtDg,  and,  what  he  would  particularly  recommend — the 
managennent  of  sheep,  which  qualified  boys  for  readily  obtaining 
situations  of  trust  in  New  South  Wales.    With  regard  to  his  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  boys  entering  the  navy,  to  which  his  noble  friend  in 
the  Chair  had  alluded,  he  remembered  being  on  board  the  Victory, 
the  commander  of  which  was  a  friend  of  bis  own,  some  years  ago, 
and  on  board  that  vessel  were  several  boy%  who  had  been  sent  from 
the  Indtatrial  School  at  Bdinburgh,  and  he  was  told  they  were  the 
best  boys  on  board  the  ship.     Certainly  they  were  the  strongest  and 
best-iookinff  boys.     When  he  went  there  they  were  prosecuting  their 
studies  wiui  the  naval  instructor,  and  decidedly  in  advance  of  any 
boys  on  board  the  ship.    He  had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  about  the 
boys  a  few  years  after,   and  found  that  in  every  ship  they  had  gone 
on  board  they  received  the  best  character,  and  were  likely  to  turn 
out  Imt^rate  seamen.    The  education  they  received  on  board  men- 
of. war,  to  each  of  which  a  naval  instructor  was  attached,  was  such 
as  fitted  them  for  being  mates  of  merchantmen,  to  keep  accounts,  &C.9 
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and  the  treatment  was  in  every  respect  good.  Keeping  this  in  view, 
he  thought  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  devote  a  few  of  them  to 
the  navv.  (Cheers.)  He  would  not  go  further  into  the  subject,  as 
he  was  happy  to  see  Mr.  Thomson  present*  who  would  second  the 
resolution,  and  whose  information  on  the  matter  before  the  meeting 
was  probably  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  one  here.  Sir  James 
concluded  by  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  resolution  would  be 
adopted  unanimouslv  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory  seconded  the  resolution.     He  fatly 
concurred  in  the  remarks  of  his  Lordship^  as  well  as  in  the  practical 
remarks  of  Sir  James ;  and  he  trusted  the  result  of  this  meeting 
would  be  efTectually  to  establish  a  Reformatory  at  Oldmill.    Suc^ 
an  institution  mast  have  several  objects  in  view.     They  are  to  be 
considered  as  places  of  repentance  for  delinquents^  as  places  for 
training  them   to  useful  lives,  as  places,    generally   speaking,  of 
reformation.       The  meeting  was    aware   that    criminals    were   a 
peculiar  class  of  our  people.     There  were  very  few  orimes*  indeeil, 
committed  by  what  he  might  call  casual  offenders:  the  great  bulk  is 
committed  by  persons  who  are  trained  to  crime  as  a  r^ular  trade  or 
profession,  by  which  they  gain  their  means  of  support ;  and  all  the 
experience  of  those  crirainiuM  tfaemselres  is  that  that  service  is  a  hard 
service.     Pursued  for  a  series  of  years,  they  lind  a  life  of  crime  a 
life  of  sorrow  and  misery.    Perpetually  watched  by  tbe  officers  of 
the  law,  and  consequently  exposed  to  trial  and  punishment,  they 
generally  come  to  find,  after  a  term  of  years,  that  on  every  accoaot 
it  would  be  better  for  them  to  abandon  a  life  of  crime,  and  turn  to  a 
life  of  honesty.    At  this  stage  they  were  ready  for  oar  Brefbrmatorirs, 
and  on  this  opportunity  we  mean  to  act.    When  the  criminal  is  at 
last  thoroughly  convinced  that,  for  his  own  sake,  he  is  livii^  a  foolish 
as  well  as  criminal  life,  then  is  the  time  for  such  an  institution  to 
open  its  doors,  and  invite  him  to  commence  a  new  life      It  may 
appear  to  some  a  hopeless  thing  to  reform  a  practised  thief.    We 
know  how  crime  added  to  crime  hardens  the  heart  and  sean  the 
conscience ;  but  we  know  also,  and  should  realize  it  in  our  daily  ex- 
perience, that  the  greatest  criminals  may  be  reformed — that  even 
the  greatest  sinner  may  be  converted.     It  is  not  man*s  work,  hot 
God  employs  human  instrumentality  to  effect  his  end.    His  grace  cu 
change  the  heart  of  the  chief  of  sinners.  The  best  of  men,  those  who 
know  their  own  hearts,  will  be  most  willing  to  look  on  the  criminal 
as  one  who  may  be  amended,  and  would  be  the  last  to  say  to  their 
fellow-roan,  you  are  so  wicked  that  there  cannot  be  hope  for  yoo. 
Thus,  then,  looking  at  the  question  in  this  light  would  lead  ns  to 
hope  for  success  in  such  efibrts  as  the  present.    Consider  how  those 
parties  are  treated  in  prison.    He  greatly  admired  our  system  of 

E risen  discipline,  which  he  believed  to  be  nearly  as  good  as  it  conkl 
e  made.  But  there  are  inherent  defects  in  it  which  prevent  it  from 
exerting  a  reformatory  influence  on  criminals.  When  you  get  a 
prisoner  within  the  four  walls  of  a  prison,  he  instantly  cesses  to  be  a 
responsible  agent.  He  is  living  under  strict  rules,  wisely  and  pru- 
dently administered  by  governors,  chaplwns,  and  warders,  fie  has 
no  liberty  of  his  own,  but  must  conform  to  every  rule  of  the  prison; 
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so  that,  while  he  remains  in  pnson,  you  can  form  no  real  judgment 
whether  his  character  has  undergone  any  change  or  not.  He  is  little 
better  than  a  machine ;  he  almost  ceases  fbr  the  time  to  be  a  man, 
he  becomes  a  piece  of  clockwork.  He  must  ri«e  in  the  morning  at  a 
given  hour,  get  breakfast  and  dine  at  a  given  hour,  accomplish 
a  certain  amount  of  work,  devote  a  certain  part  of  his  time  to  read- 
ing and  writing  ;  and  all  this  is  done  under  such  a  system  of  neces- 
sary constraint,  that  you  cannot  judge  of  his  moral  character. 
Doubtless,  much  good  is  done  in  prisons  by  the  instruction  given,  and 
by  the  habits  of  industry  acquired  ;  but  still  no  governor,  or  chaplain, 
or  any  one  who  has  had  experience  of  prisons,  will  form  a  very  sure 
couclusion  of  what  a  man's  character  is  by  his  behaviour  in  prison. 
Many  of  these  criminals  earnestly  wish  to  reform,  but  what  opportu  • 
nity  have  they  to  do  so?  What  encouragement  do  they  receive? 
How  are  they  treated  on  quitting  the  prison,  after  all  the  expensive 
care  bestowed  on  them  while  within  its  walls  ?  The  laws-— the 
pubHo-^make  absolutely  no  provision,  no  preparation  to  enable  them 
to  become  honest  citizens  ;  and  yet  the  occasional  instances  in  which 
buccess  has  attended  the  Christian  exertions  of  a  wise  and  kind 
Governor  or  Chaplain,  to  provide  a  suitable  home  and  procure 
remunerative  labour,  plainly  tell  us  what  we  ousht  to  do.  Look  at 
a  prisoner  dismissed  from  gaol,  at  the  expiry  of  ni9  sentence.  He  is 
turned  into  the  street  without  character — without  means  of  subsis- 
tence— witheut  a  friend,  except,  as  too  often  happens,  he  be  met  at 
the  prison  door  by  old  companions  in  crime,  longing  to  lead  him 
back  to  his  former  habits.  His  relatives  disown  him — his  former 
masters  naturally  fear  to  employ  him^-respectable  workmen  shun 
and  avoid  bim — refuse  to  work  with  him— ne  has  not  a  farthing  in 
bis  pocket— what  can  he  do?  He  has  the  miserable  choice — to 
starve,  or  to  steal :  and  instead  of  wondering  that  so  many  return  to 
crime,  it  may  be  against  their  own  earnest  wishes,  the  wonder  rather 
is  that  there  even  should  be  one  who  does  not.  What  we  require, 
and  what  he  had  long  felt  we  wanted,  was  a  place  between  the  prison 
and  the  open  world  ;  a  place  where  the  criminal  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent his  own  master — a  responsible  being — but  yet  so  under  check 
and  control  and  encouragement  as  to  have  every  inducement  not  to 
break  out  into  his  former  habits  of  sin  and  crime,  and  such  was  the 
nature  of  the  institution  he  trusted  they  would  have  at  Oldmill. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  Aberdeen  with  Industrial 
Schools.  Now  the  object  of  these  and  Reformatories  is  in  point  of 
fact  the  same.  The  object  of  Industrial  Schools  is  to  check  crime, 
by  preventing  children  becoming  criminals  ;  that  of  the  Reformatory 
is  to  reclaim  those  who  have  become  criminals  and  are  acknowledged 
as  such.  When  they  first  set  up  Industrial  Schools  in  Aberdeen, 
they  had  no  examples  to  copy  by,  and  no  other  schools  from  which 
they  could  get  informatioiQ  or  advice ;  and  those  who  were  engaged 
in  carrying  them  on,  had  just  to  trust  to  sound  religious  principle 
and  good  common  sense  in  their  direction.  But  with  regard  to 
Reformatories  the  matter  is  different.  Of  late  years  not  a  few  had 
been  established.  He  would  allude  to  two  of  the  best  conducted 
and  Biost  useful — he  presumed  the  Institution  at  Oldmill  would  be 
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aooiewhat  lik«  a  eorobinaOion  of  both.    First  the  Golomal  TrainiDg 
Inatitutloo,  near  Westminster  Abbey  in  London.    The  hktorj  uf 
that  Institution  confirmed  a  remark  made  by  Sir  J.  Dabrymple,  tbst 
tliey  ought  not  to  begin  with  too  many  scholars.     Mr.  Kash  com- 
menced it  with  two  pupils,  and  the  second  day  one  of  these  ran  sway, 
80  that  in  point  of  fact  he  began  irith  one  pupil.     He  applied  the 
only  treatment  that  could  ensure  successr— thoroughly  kind  and  af- 
fectionate treatment — to  the  young  persons  under  his  care  ;  he  taught 
them  to  know  that  he  loved  them^  that  bis  every  ei^tian  was  ooW 
intended  for  their  good.     His  Institution  rapidly  incnefised.    It  vas 
at  first  held  in  a  miserable  buildings  so  wretched  as  to  be  a  fitting 
type  of  the  moral  condition  of  its  miserable  inojiaites.     When  he 
('Mr.  T.)  saw  it  first,  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  pupils  ;  uow  there 
are  at  all  times  at  least  one  hundred  in  a  very  neat  building.    The 
ffreat  princmle  Mr.  N .  applies  in  teaching,  is  to  show  the  pupils  that 
he  loves  and  places  confidence  in  them,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  yoa 
«an  expect  any  good  from  them.     In  this  institution  a  test  is  applied 
to  see  whether  they  wish  to  reform  or  not.    Anv  person  seeldog 
/sdmission-.~the  more  criminal  he  may  have  been  Detore,  the  more 
welcome  the  is  made — must  consent  to  live  a  fortnight  on  bread  and 
•water«  sleep  on  the  bjare  door,  and  remsiu  in  a  room  bj  himself,  hav- 
;in^  po  communication  with  any  of  the  other  inmates.    If  he  stand 
.this  test—- a  pretty  severe  onew.rit  is  then  supposed  that  he  is  sincere 
in  his  desire  for  amendment,  and  he  is  admitted  and  set  to  work,  and 
.trained  .to  some  of  the  various  industrial  employments  taught  in  the 
school. 

In  this  particular  schools  the  greater  part  were  trained  with  a 
view  of  being  sent  to  the  Colonies^^ence  its  name.  Now  what  had 
been  the  result.  Bv  .the  fourth  <annual  report,  when  it  had  beeo  five 
.years  in  existence-^ne  found  that  257  persons  had  left  the  iustitatioo, 
and  the  Managers  had  been  able  to  keep  sight  of  every  one  uf  them 
^n  this  country,  America,  and  Australia.  And  of  the  257>  256 
.were  known  to  be  living  respectable,  useful,  and  honourable  lives. 
(Cheers.)  One  man  only,  and  he  remained  in  this  country,  had  fallen 
into  idleness  and  vice  through  drink.  Never,  he  believed,  had  a 
li^ral  experiment  succeeded  better ;  and  to  show  the  progress  of 
opinion  that  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  institution,  Mr.  Nash, 
when  he  oommenoed  with  his  two  pupils,  was  wholly  unknovD. 
Gradually  the  institution  grew  and  attracted  public  notice,  aoJ 
received  the  valuable  support  and  energetic  superintendence  of  Lord 
Ashley,  now  Earl  Shaftesbury.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  best  knovo 
institutions  in  London,  and  occupies  a  good  share  of  attention  in 
Parliamentary  speeches  and  blue  books,  and  had  been  copied  in  mas/ 
places  throughout  the  country. 

The  other  institution  to  which  he  bad  referred  was  at  Redhlll. 
partly  supported  at  the  public  expense.  There  was  a  farm  of  150 
acres,  and  from  100  to  200  boys,  part  of  them  under  sentences,  aud 
the  others  sent  by  parents  or  guardians  who  paid  their  board.  Thfir 
treatment  was  similar  to  that  of  the  iumates  of  the  institution  already 
spoken  of,  and  they  were  well  employed  on  the  farm.  The  farm  is 
surrounded  only  by  a  slight  fence,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
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them  escaping  except  ^be  knowledge  that  they  will  not  .be  admitted 
again  ;  jret  ibere  Jiave  been  oidy  two  or  three  attenpts  at  escape. 
One  pleasant  feature  nf  these  institutions  ia  the  honest  pride  the  in- 
mates themselvas  talie  in  them.     One  or  two  cases  of  .thefts,  bj 
imnateSf  had  taken  place  in  the  Reformatory,  and  ,the  thieves  had 
absconded.     The  'others  had  their  pride  .aroused^>thej  were  indig- 
nant at  the  'crime>  and  i^ared  no  exertion  till  the  culprits  were 
brought  to  trial  and  convicted  ;  thus  showing  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  the  inmates  had  thoroughly 
learned  to  appreciate  the  instruction  they  received,  and  that  they 
were  not  nngprsteful  to  those  who  had  shown  kindness  to  them.    It 
was  annecessary  for  him  &rther  to  detain  the  meeting,  aflter  what 
had  been  so  well  stated  by  the  noble  Chairman  and   Sir  James. 
'  Your  Liordship  has  stated/  continued  Mr.  T.,  *  that  you  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  object  of  this  meeting.    If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
^rou  appear  .for  the  firjit  time  presiding  over  a  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Aberdeen.    1  rejoice  you  have  chosen  for  your  first  appear- 
aate  so  importaat  an  occasion.     (Cheers.)    I  trust  you  will  often 
favor  OS  with  your- presence  to  see  how  the  institution  is  progressing^ 
and  1  '.hope  you  'will  never  have  veason  to  regret  that  yon  have  been 
so  £sr  the. means  of  setting  it  agoing.'    I  beseech  the  meeting  not  to 
deky — delav  is  .dangCEOUfl.     1  can  never  forget  an  incident  in  con  • 
nection  witn  the  Colonial  Training  Institution.     A  young  roan, 
twenty  years  of  4ge,  applied  there  for  admis&ion,'and  could  not  be 
admitted  for  want  ^  room.     He  applied  a  second  time,  and  wastold, 
truly,  that  he  could  only  be  admitted  by  some  of  the  others  being 
turned  out.    He  went  away,  and  fell  ainonff  his  old  associates,  and, 
in  six  weeks  thereafter,  he  died  on  the  scaffold  a  convicted  murderer ; 
and  among  the  last  words  he  uttered  to  the  Clergyman  in  attendance 
on  him  were*-<0,  -Sir^if  1  had  been  admitted  into  theJ3reformatorv, 
I  would  not  have  been  here  this  day.'    I  say,  then,  do  not  delay  m 
carrying  forward  this  Institution.      Remember,  there  is  'joy   in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repentance.'    (Applause.) 

Sheryr  Watson  moved — II.  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  named 
a  Committee  to. procure  subscriptions,  and  aid  the  Directors  of  the 
House  of  Refuge  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  Sir  James  1).  H.  Elphinstone, 
Bart,,  Alexander  Thomsoii,  Esq.  of  Banchory,  Alex.  Wallace 
Chalmers,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Prisons,  Thomas  Todd,  Esq-,  Manu- 
facturer* Frederick  Hollaad,  Esq.,  Aianufacturer,  John  Blaikie,£sq. 
of  Craiffiebuokler,—- Mr.  Thomson  of  JBanchory,  Convener.  After 
the  excellent  addresses  they  had  heard,  it  was  unnecessary  to  detain 
the  meeting  at  any  length,  hut  he  would  just  add  a  word  or  two  in 
corroboration.  Allusion  had  been  made  tu  the  establishment  of 
Industrial  {Schools.  The  sole  object  of  these,,  as  they  all  knew,  was  to 
prevent  young  ohildren,  who  were  uncared  for,  falling  into  crime. 
No  sooner  were  they  established,  than  they  felt  that  they  had  pro- 
ceeded hut  one  step  in  the  right  direction.  They  all  knew  that  the 
parents  were  poor,  and  many. of  them  dissolute  ;  and  though  they 
could  prevent  the  children  flailing  into  crime  for  a  few  years  or  months. 
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vet  when  they  left  these  schools  for  emplojmenty  still  young  aod 
ignoranti  they  fell  back  into  the  associations  that  surrounded  th^r 
own  homes,  for  they  were  never  separated  altogether  from  these— 
they  fall  into  bad  habits,  and  soon  forget,  or  rather  are  unable  to  cmttj 
out.  the  instruction  they  received  at  school,  and  become  criminals. 
We  have  only  one  way  of  doing  with  criminals,  and  he  agreed  it  was 
unjust  to  treat  as  a  criminal  a  poor  child  who  has  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance. The  magistrate  has  no  other  treatment  to  give,  he  must  pun- 
ish the  child  either  by  imprisonment  or  by  stripes :  a  few  stripes  can 
have  little  effect,  and  a  few  days'  imprisonment  less,  and  the  result  i&, 
that  the  child  is  sent  from  the  whippiug*post  or  the  prison,  having  do 
course  to  pursue  but  that  of  sin  ana  error.  A  life  of  crime  ensues, 
which  ends  in  transportation.  It  had  always  been  felt  as  a  great 
want,  in  this  and  every  large  town,  that  there  was  no  Reformatorj 
Institution,  where  a  child  who  has  been  convicted  of  crime  could  b« 
received.  The  Industrial  school  X8  closed  against  such  a  one,  and  be 
has  no  help  but  pursue  a  course  of  crime.  This  Institution  oonten- 
plates  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  person  who  has  been  subjected  to 
punishment,  and  he  trusted  many  children  who  had  fallen  into  bad 
nabits,  and  who,  although  they  had  been  for  years  known  to  be  fol- 
lowing dishonest  courses,  had  never  been  brought  to  trial,  would  also 
be  sent — there  were  many  such,  as  was  well  known  to  the  police,  and 
nothing  should  prevent  them  being  sent,  as  well  aa  those  who  had  been 
convicted.  All  the  want  was  funds.  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
Dr.  Watt's  liberality — it  was  in  consequence  of  his  mnnificent  dona- 
taon  of  jC3,000  that  the  Reformatory  School  had  been  suggested. 
And  he  hoped,  as  we  had  begun  the  nrst  Industrial  School  here,  we 
should  begin  the  first  Reformatory,  for,  although  Dr.  Guthrie  had 
raised  considerable  funds,  they  had  no  land  at  Edinburgh,  whereas 
we  have  fifty  to  sixty  acres  within  three  miles  of  Aberdeen,  Wbat 
was  mainly  wanted  was  a  suitable  building,  erected  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate — as  Dr.  Watt  bad  directed,  with  not  one  shilling  ex- 
pended on  ornament.  They  had  plans  of  a  very  plain  kind  for  a  ^he!! 
of  a  building,  to  be  completed  by  the  workmen  as  it  was  occupied ; 
still  a  considerable  sum  was  required,  and  he  trusted  there  would  be 
no  delay  in  this  Committee  taking  steps,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Directors  of  the  House  of  Refuge.  The  House  of  Refuge  had  been 
commenced  with  £1,000  from  Dr.  Watt;  this  sum  had  also  been 
increased  to  X2,000,  and  the  Institution  had  now  been  conducted  for 
many  years  with  efficiency.  The  Industrial  Schools  had  started 
without  much  money,  and  have  been  successful.  This  should  en- 
courage them  in  their  present  endeavour — still,  if  money  was  needed 
in  coiuraeacing  any  institution,  it  was  in  commencing  such  an  Insti- 
tution as  that  proposed  at  Oldmill.     (Applause.) 

F.  Holland,  Esq.,  manufacturer,  seconded  the  resolution.  He 
claimed  the  privilege  of  a  seconder  in  being  brief^  but,  in  one  or  two 
words,  would  state  that  he  felt  deeply  the  importance  of  such  an 
institution  as  that  contemplated  by  the  meeting.  In  his  (Mr.  H.Vj 
po»ition  he  had  been  able  to  give  employment  to  many  hundreds, 
most  of  them  being  entered  at  the  earliest  age  at  which  they  were 
capable  of  it ;  and  he  had  well  observed  the  results  of  both  idlisness 
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and  industry.     Upon  this  he  founded  his  opinion  that,   in  effect- 
ing a   practical  reformation  in  the  habits  of  many,  the  proposed 
institution  would  be  second  to  none  in  the  Icingdom.    He  trusted  the 
good  which  would  thus  be   accomplished  would  shortly  be  seen. 
Al>erdeen   enjoyed  a  reputation   from  her   Bagia^d  or    Industrial 
Schools,  and,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  these  schools  had 
been  supported  and  managed,  he  hoped  the  Institution  they  were 
met  to  inaugurate  would  add  to  that  reputation,  and  would  not 
only  be  one  of  the  first  of  it6  kind,  but  would  constitute  a  model  to 
others.    He  thought  there  was  an  appropriateness  in  commencing 
such  an  undertaking  in  the  Oourt-House,  fbrit  was  here  that  the 
worst  effects  of  idleness  were  often  seen.     He  trusted  we  should 
soon  see    a   lighter  calendar    of  offences,    and    a  diminution   of 
criipe,  resulting  in  a  large  measure  from  the  woriung  of  the  Institu- 
tion they  were  met  to  set  agoing.     (Applause.) 
The  resolutions  having  been  unanimously  agreed  to. 
The  Lord  Provost  said,  a  very  pleasing  duty  now  devolved  on 
him,  and  one  vhichy  he  was  well  aware,  would  be  heartrly  responded 
to  by  every  person  who  heard  him.    They  must  all  feel  indented  to 
the  noble  Earl  for  coming  here  to-day,  and  for  his  able  advocacy  of 
the  Institution,  the  establishment  of  which  we  are  all  so  anxious  for. 
He  trusted  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  appointed  a  Committee,  to 
act  along  with  the  Directors  of  the  House  ofRefng^^  would  enter 
immediately  upon  their  labours,  and  he  felt  well  convinced  they 
would  meet  with  a  cordial  reception,  not  merely  from  the  inhstbitants 
of  Aberdeen,  but  that,  throughout  the  country,  subscriptions  would 
be  liberal    After  what  had  been  so  well  Said  as  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Reformatory,  and  so  warmly  received  by  this  numerous  meeting, 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  one  word  ;  but  he  now  asked 
the  meeting  to  express  their  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  noble  Earl  for 
his  kindness  in  presiding  here  to-day,  and  for  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  h^  had  conducted  the  business  of  the  meeting.     (Loud 
cheers.) 

The  noble  Chairman  acknowledged  the  compliment.  He  felt 
beside  such  men  as  Sheriff  Watson,  Mr.  Thomson,  and  Sir  James, 
as  a  beginner  in  this  cause,  and  wished  the  meeting  to  regard  him 
as  such.  He  earnestly  trusted  that  the  Institution  would  be  the 
means  of  doing  such  good>  that  many  who  might  be  brought  under 
its  influence  would  have  reason  to  thank  Qod  for  its  establishment. 

KINTORE,  Chairman. 

The  following  is  the  report  referred  to  by  the  noble  Chairman  : — 

REPORT  to  the  Dibbctors  of  the  Aberdeen   House   of 

Ikdustet  and  Revuoe,  by  a  Committee  of  their  number 

appointed  to  take  steps  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Indu^i- 

trial  and  Reformatory  objects  of  the  Institution. 

At  the  last  annual  Meeting  of  Subscribers  to  the  Aberdeen  House 

of  Industry  and  Refuge,  held  12th  September,  1854,  the  following 

resolution  was  adopted,  consequent  on  a  report  then  presented  by 

the  Directors^namely  :  <  That  this  Meeting  earnestly  recommend  to 

the  Directors  now  appointed  to  take  immediate  and  active  steps»  by 
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themBelves  or  conunitteM  of  their  ntimberi  for  cwrjing  into  cftet 
the  lodttfltrial  and  Eeformaitory  ol^eote  of  the  Imtittttion,  as  polnled 
at  in  the  report  now  read  to  the  meeting.' 

Acting  on  thia  resolution,  the  Directora  appointed  a  Gommittee 
of  their  number  to  consider  and  rraort  on  this  important  sul^t, 
and  the  following  statement  is  bow  submitted  bj  that  Oommittse  :— 

1.  The  Aberdeen  House  of  Refuge  was  eatabiished  in  1836y  ssa 
shelter  for  the  deitUuUf  but  chiefly  *  for  the  relief  and  inatmotiiMi  of 
those  young  persons  who,  from  the  carelessness  or  loas  of  partets, 
were  left  to  waader  without  a  guide  and  without  a  henM(,  exposed  to 
every  temptation,  and  too  often  to  the  commission  of  crime.*  One 
of  its  chief  promoters  was  the  late  Dr^  Watti  of  Aberdeen,  fomsrlj 
of  Old  Deer,  whose  donation  of  a  thousand  guineaB,  speedily  iblioY- 
ed  by  contributions  from  the  publio  to  a  large  amount,  led  to  tk 
formation  of  the  Institutioa. 

2.  Dr.  Watt's  objeet  from  the  fimt  was  the  industrial  trainiag  of 
the  young,  and  following  out  that  object*  he  aoauired,  and  gifted 
to  the  Institution  in  1839,  the  landa  of  OldmiU,  aituated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aberdeen— proyiding  in  his  deed  of  conveyance^  that 
the  principal  establishment  of  the  Institution  should  be  tcanslerted 
to  Oldmill,  under  the  designation  of  the  House  of  Industry  sad 
Befuge ;  that  the  inmates  should  be  employed  in  suitable  lalMmr ; 
that  industry  anS  frugality  should  be  the  leading  features  of  tbe 
Institution ;  that  the  younger  inmates  should  be  trained  lor  ssr- 
vants  in  the  colonies,  and  a  spirit  of  emigration  fostered  amoeg 
them ;  and  that  the  necessary  buildings  on  the  property  alioald  be 
constructed  on  a  plan  to  admit  of  enlargement  for  the  grcatsit 
possible  number  of  inmates  at  the  least  possible  expense ;  not  one 
shillimc  being  expended  in  ornament. 

3.  For  want  of  means  to  build  at  (Mdmill,  the  Direetora  of  tbe 
House  of  Befuge  were  unable  to  take  immediate  steps  for  its  exten- 
sion in  the  way  contemplated  by  Dr.  Watt^  but  keeping  in  view  tbe 
primary  object  of  the  Institution  in  regard  to  the  industrial  traiaiig 
of  the  young,  they  sanctioned,  in  conaeetion  with  itt  the  first  expe- 
riment of  an  In^Uistrial  Feeding  SohooU  projected  in  1841  by  their 
Vice-President,  Mr,  Sheriff  Watsea,  and  noticed  in  the  House  fie- 

fort  for  that  year  as  follows :— -'  In  connection  with  the  Hoiue  of 
ndustry  and  Befuge,  the  Committee  have  much  pleasure  ia  calliqg 
the  attention  of  their  feUow^citizens  to  the  Aberdeen  School  ef 
Industry,  now  in  operation  in  Chronicle  Lane.  The  object  of  tbe 
School  IS  to  reclaim  to  habits  of  industry,  and  for  that  end  to  jnto- 
vide  work  for  those  vagrant  boys  who  infest  the  streets  of  the  aijt 
occupied  in  begging  and  stealing.  Tbe  School  is  supported  by  funde 
raised  lor  its  own  peculiar  object;  but  in  its  operation  it  is  supple- 
mental to  the  House  of  Industry  and  Befuge^— the  boys  of  which 
work  along  with  the  School  inmates  in  Chronicle  Lane,  while  both 
classes  of  mmates  are  fed  at  the  Befuge,  and  tbe  School  inmstes 
go  home  at  nig^ht  to  their  parents.' 

4.  It  was  this  Industrial  Feeding  School,  thus  opened  (and  still 
existing)  in  connection  with  the  House  of  Befuge^  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  those  other  Industrial  Schools  in  Aberdeen  sad 
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els^hei^,  tb«  tftioceM  of  whfe&>  aft  a  means  of  reaching  and  ameli* 
oAktiog  the  eondiCk^n  of  neglected  and  deetitnte  joutfa^  has  been 
uniTersally  admitted.  But  while  such  Schools  have  doubtless  ao«i 
eon^ilhed  uoch,  and  ha?e  certainly  had  the  merit  of  leading  public 
attention  to  the  true  principle  on  which  that  class  of  society  ought 
le  be  treated,  it  became  evident,  after  ten  years'  experience,  that  a 
farther  element  was  still  wanting  for  their  perfect  success — namely, 
eonpulsory  attsndance  under  legislative  enactment;  and,  accord- 
higiy,  in  ftnrtheraiioe  of  that  oG^ect,  a  conference  of  gentlemen, 
competent  to  deal  with  the  qoestton,  and  convened  from  Scotland 
and  E^laod,  was  held  at  Birmingham,  in  December,  1861,  at  which 
resetetionB  weire  adopted  of  the  following  import : — 

(1.)  That  the  means  at  present  available  for  the  reformation  of 
the  juvenile  *  perishine  and  danverous  classes'  of  society  had  proved 
inadequate  to  check  the  spread  of  juvenile  delinouency,  partly  for 
want  of  proper  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools,  and  partly  for 
waat  of  eoiBpulsorv  attendance. 

(2.)  That  for  those  children  who  had  not  yet  become  amenable 
to  law,  but  who,  from  the  vice,  neglect,  or  poverty  of  their  parents, 
were  madmls sable  into  the  exiting  day  schools,  the  establishment  of 
'  Free  Day  Schools/  aided  by  government  educational  grants,  was 
highly  desirable. 

(3.)  That  for  ^ose  children  who  had  subjected  themselves  to  police 
iftterferenoe  by  vagrancy,  mendicancy,  or  petty  infringements  of  the 
law,  legislative  enactments  were  urgently  required  in  order  to  aid  or 
eitabli^  Industrial  Feeding  Schools,  at  which  the  attendance  of  such 
cfaydrea  ahould  be  enforced  by  Ma^strates,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Parieh  or  some  public  fund,  with  relief  i^inst  parents. 

(4.)  That  legislative  enactments  were  also  required  for  the  establish* 
Blent  of  Correctional  and  Reformatory  schools  for  those  children 
who  bad  been  convicted  of  such  crimes  or  offences  as  involved  dis- 
honeB(rf,  with  pewer  to  Magistrates  to  commit  such  juvenile  offenders 
to  such  sehoole  instead  of  to  prison. 

5.  By  this  Conference,  public  attention  was  awakened  to  the  deep 
iniperttoee  Df  the  subject^  and  several  Reformatory  schools  forthwitn 
spruoff  up  in  various  |mrts  of  England.  But  the  chief  result  of  it 
was  the  appointment,  m  if  ay,  1652,  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
Houie  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  criminal  and 
destitute  children ;  the  ini'estigations  of  which,  carried  over  two 
scssioiisof  parliament,  and  reported  to  the  House  in  June,  1863, 
embodied  an  amount  of  information  and  evidence  which  left  little 
more  to  be  known  on  the  subject.  They  reported,  '  that  it  appears 
to  this  Committee  to  be  established  by  the  evidence,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  present  aggregate  of  crime  miglit  be  prevented,  and 
thousands  ^f  misorable  human  beings,  who  have  before  them,  under 
our  present  svstem,  nothing  but  a  hopeless  career  of  wickedness  and 
vice,  mifffat  b«  converted  into  virtuous,  honest,  and  industrious 
citizens,  if  due  care  were  taken  to  rescue  destitute,  neglected,  and 
oriminal  children  from  the  dang^s  and  temptations  incident  to  their 
position.'  This  report  was  followed  up  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
into  pttiiament  for  establisliing  reformatory  schools,  which  was 
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vlthdr^irti,  owing  io  the  Ittte  «Uge  «f  tiM  sesuon,  but  on  m  ditCiiirt 
as<^urance  b^  Om'ernnient  that  th«  iiilir}«ot  weald  be  taken  i^»  anti 
dealt  with  at  an  early  pertofi: 

6.  To  promote  the  cause  thus  far  advanced,  another  CeolcnDce 
was  summoned,  and  held  at  Birtorngbaai,  in  December^  1853,  tt 
which  the  principles  of  reibnnaiory  ageney  and  the  legiilatife 
measures  necessary  for  their  KwecesaAil  action,  were  reasacrtad  and 
discussed  ;  while,  about  the  same  time  a  tteeting'wol  leas  inportant, 
was  held  at  Edinburgh,  to  consHler  the  denols  of  a  meaaore  deeiM^ 
more  directly  applicable  to  refennafory  and  induatrud  seliools  ia 
/Scotland ;  the  resuH  of  all  which  reiterated  ezpreauona  of  pnblic 
opinfon,  so  vigortmsly  and  eameatly  tirg«dr  was  the  mkredwetiao 
into  Parliament  of  those  two  reftntnatory  meaNires,  wbieb,  in  August, 
1834,  were  passed  into  law — the  one  a  Scotch  Act,  introdeced  by 
Mr.  Dunlop,  titled,  '•  An  Act  to  render  Reformatory  and  iBduitrial 
Schools  in  Scotland  more  available  for  tlie  benefit  of  Vagraal 
Children;'  the  other  a  British  Act,  tntroduced  by  CkivenuDeat, 
titled,  *  An  Act  for  the  better  <Oare  and -Reformation  ofYoathfoi 
Offenders  in  Great  Britain.* 

7.  By  the  Scotch  Act,  a  Magistrate  mar  order  any  Yagvani  hof 
or  girl  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  found  begging,  pr  having  bo 
home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardiaaslMp^  and  witboat 
lawful  or  visible  means  of  sobiisteneiif  to  be-feeeiftediinto  *aUf 
Reformatory  School,  Industrial  School,  or  other  aimilar  la^titwtiw, 
whether  established  by  a  parochial  board  or  by  an  aaaomation  af 
individuals,'  there  to  be  detained  at  the  expcnee  of  the  parentis  wbon 
failing,  of  the  parochial  board  of  the  boy  or  giWa  patish*  '  for  ftoch 
period  of  time  as  may  appear  necessary  for  hta  or  her^edvcation  and 
training,'  but  not  beyond  the  age  of  fifteen  yean  wllhotit  bit  or  her 
consent ;  power  being  given  to  the  Privy  Coonoil'tf  Crommitlee  tm 
Educatibn  to  grant  pecuniary  aid  towarda  tfaeeveotien'  #f  aaitaUt 
buildings,  and  the  annual  expense  of  taeh  iuBtitntieua*^ 

By  the  British  Act,  a  Magistrate  may  direct  any  jovenile  efieoder 
under  sixteen  years  ef 'age,  eonviete4of  any  oflbnce  pnaiahalile  by  lav, 
whose  sentence  shall  ^  one  of  Impriaenment for  at  ImHlbartaeB 
days,  to  be  sent,  in  addition  to,  an  datthe  expiration  of  bieieMeaoei  to 
any  Reformatory  School  sanctioned  by^the  Seeretacy  of  ^&tate»  there 
to  be  detained  at  the  expenee  of  Government  (faiUog  the  oeat  being 
recovered  from  parents),  for  a  period  of  not  kas  Ibantwo*  aad  not 
exceeding  five  years  *  with  power  to  the  Seoretary  of  Stale  at  aoy 
time  to  order  the  offender's  discharge. 

The  Establishment  of  Free  Day  Sohoola,  as  Mgg^ted  an  the 
second  of  the  Conference  resolutions^  was  foumd  not  to  be  attainabie 
in  connection  with  €k>vernment  «id. 

8.  These  two  legislative  meauives  are.  not  to  be  accepted  ofs» 
perfect  or  final.  They  are  merely  relative  to  a  s^^stem  ^f  reformatoiy 
and  Industrial  training  which  itself  is  but  of  yesterday^  and  is  still  in 
a  progressive  and  experimental  condition.  But  a  great  object  bi» 
been  accomplisht  d  t  the  eau»e  of  neglected  yoath  has  been  pleaded 
and  gained  ;  the  principle  of  reformation  tti  oppoaed  to  mere 
punishment  has  been  affirmed  aad  stamped  with  the  highest  aanctioa 
which  the  country  could  give  it  ;  and  it  now  remains  for  each  par- 
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ticulmf  seetiati  of  the  cominunity  to  work  out  this  social  problem^ 
with  those  variations  of  operation  whiob,  tested  by  ezperiencet  will 
eventually  lead  to  the  improrement  and  perfection  of  the  system 
generally. 

9.  Betaming  now  to  the  Aberdeen  House  of  Industry  and  Refuse, 
which  thus  stands  historically  connected  with  the  cause  of  Industrial 
and  reformatory  training»  there  appears  to  be  a  concurrence  of 
eircumstanees  pokittnif  to  this  InstitutioQ  as  the  one  of  all  others 
connected  with  the  city  and  county  of  Aberdeen^  from  which  an 
advance  in  this  canse  ought  to  proceed.  The  property  of  Oldmill, 
fifty-four  mores  in  extent^  and  distant  about  three  miles  from 
Aberdeen,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted^  from  its  situation  and  command 
of  water^  for  agrionltural  and  industrial  purposes  generally.  The 
property  and  funds  of  the  Institution  are  worth  £^,100,  including 
^3000  as  the  valne  of  Oldmilly  of  which  a  portion  may  be  applied 
for  burlding  porpeees.  The  Directors  are  now  relieved  from  any 
obligation  to  provide  for  a  Penitentiary  at  Oldmil)  as  contemplated 
by  Br.  Watt,  inaamooh  as  an  institatioo  of  that  nature  will  soon  be 
established  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  under  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Beedlleaton's  Trust>  which  recently  came  into  operation  with  much 
larger  means  at  command  for  that  object  than  Dr.  Watt's  Trust 
comd  have  aflbrded ;  while  in  regard  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
House  of  Refuge  as  cnriginally  established,  the  claims  for  admission 
are  now  fewer,  and  the  expenditure  therefore  less  than  formerly,  in 
eonseauence  of  the  greater  facilities  which  exist  for  the  disposal  of 
cases  by  means  of  industrial  achoolsf  parish  poor-housesy  and  the 
operation  of  the  new  poor4aw  generally. 

10.  With  reference  to  the  particular  plan  to  be  adopted  in  the 
establisfatnent  of  the  proposed  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  at 
01dmlll»  you^  Committee  cannot  at  present  do  more  than  indicate  a 
few  leading  considerations,  leaving  details  for  subsequent  reports,  if 
necessary.  No  qwoal  rules  are  prescribed  by  the  statutes  referred 
to,  nor  atnong'ths  vaerious  industrial  or  reformatory  institutions  ex- 
isting itt'  Soodamd  and  England,  are  any  two>  •  perhaps,  to  be  found 
condaoteid'on  the  ssone  footing.  The  promoters  of  every  such  insti- 
tution are  left  to  follow  the  plan  most  in  accordance  with  their  own 
particular  views,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  where  the 
scheme  may  be  tried.    Your  Committee  are  of  opinion : — 

i^r«/,.^That  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  to  be  establish* 
ed  at  Oldmill  should  be  consido'ed  as  the  principal  Institution  under 
Dr.  Watt's  Trust  and  the  general  existing  management  of  the  bouse 
of  Industry  and  Refuge — the  House  in  town  being  retained  as  an 
appendage,  not  only  as  a  reception  House  and  for  meetings  of  Mana- 
gers, but  also  for  the  sake  of  its  Kight  Shelter,  and  in  order  that^  in 
&  large  town  like  this,  there  might  always  be  an  open  door  for  the 
<leiititute.  By  this  arrangement  the  unity  of  the  Institution  would 
not  be  materially  disturbed,  while  in  regard  to  its  funds  and  property 
such  arrangement  might  be  held  to  be  necessary. 

Second, — That  the  buildings  at  Oldmill  should  be  commenced  on 
s  limited  scale  at  first,  and  in  a  plain  substantial  style,  but  on  a  well 
considered  plan,  admitting  of  extension  as  occasion  might  require ; 
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of  truning  should  be  thorottgiBlj  tricd»  apiaiiBdrf,  mod  ■daplriL 

T4fr4rT*>Tli«t  Jbc^oiMl  «tt  otiicr  rmiailMw  a  yny  1|  ifailifltil  Gov- 
enior  should  b«  e»g«||[edy  wHh  a  Mwy  and  vilfa  aeoovimodkliMi  1o 
rBndflrthofiUuatioiid«»inibie<ajld  peem— uut  Omike  fwtjflNHni 
^Og  qtfggg  Otf  •»»?<■»  ^  |fcri«i<itoiwi«P«l«i€ii<ird!y  rfyJirf.  He 
must  Bot  onlf  be  Uwr  tflwihcr  of  tfc»iwaatq»  iHrtkennit  Mooae  tiMir 
fri«Qd.  Noarry  of inimgwmanl^ diaoylMw^ or  —at Ibntrgmttt 
locUial  inftnieUOB  jor  iiMJwiiriti  tsttiUBg' wiil  «f«il  ia  Tvekuafa^to 
pennmml  bjdnU  of  titIbo  tmA  indnbrj,  Midoqgrallintf  mto  ■■■rty 
those  poor  aegWoted  and  ▼idotta'^TOvtlv  for  mham  At  InstltalMa  a 
desi^pKd,  nalesa  Mi«h«aieiaff  ^abo  aacaaqMaM  4ntli  an  eMrdar 
and  interchai^  of  the  affectioas  betweea  the  teaeher  and  the  taught 
It  ia  hj  the  hwt  elone  Ihali  |be  tnm  aicMoraiieo  of  this  dan  caa  be 
effected.  WUhoattba^ «pffiag the  laaiitataDa  mndd ba  bat  a  prlSM 
ID  diflgaiae*  It  mvmth»,fn%dmM'Mamef  aad  the  iaaMlee  ae  laeiaWrt 
of  a  familT  aiuat  betai^^fto^Mlthali  tiM  lieadaf  thelioaaalrAe^ 
beet  friead,  and  that  their,  bighait  iatereeto  hem  aadlitraaller  Ibra 
the  greet  ohiect  of  the  loalitatiep.  Mid  ke  tnaneyiaclrt*  It  ii^  lhiif» 
lbre«  of  the  uat  ioiportaeee  that  the  4hireniar  ahoidd  be  a  aaan,  aot 
merely  conscientiooa  in  i&e  diwrharga  of  hiadaty,  hot  one  anWj 
with  the  trae  epirit  of  reUfl^oi^  foHaig  the  deep  laaponaibiiity  ef  ba 
nUiatioQy  aad«  hfl|[viiighia  heart  ia  bie  «arii»  pmenai^git-iritbtbe 
utoiost  zeal  and  vigour. 

Fumrtht — That  Uie  lostitoUon  should  not  be  oonadered  aa  ia  aaj 
waj  anperseifiag  Ae  Industrial  Behoob  ia  tovn,  bat  aa  aaxUiarj  to 
them.  Eor  wast  of  ultenor  neansj  laaaj  of  tl«  thildwm  vbokaTS 
these  Schools,  with  no  one  to  gnide  or  look  after  thea^-nnal  doolt> 
leas  fall  back  into  their  old  caoraes,and  may-  biicieise  Ae  mqpa  daa^w^* 
out  to  societj  in  proportien  to.tfae'dqyee  of  ioaftraetieii  tkej  aHt 
haTO  recetved.  For  sueh  as  these,  the  Institution  at  OldmiH  woali 
aibrdaa  asylum  til]»  by  the  confirmation  c^ good  hahita*  the  acquiaU 
tioift  of  aeme  aadustnal  porsoit,  and  flieabifi^  to  earn  a  fiTeQwod^ 
thej  were  fit  to  be  scat  oat  tato  eaeiiify^  ItwdtaJao  ba  aaatfee  Hat 
future  consideration  how  £sr  the  Institaiion,  h^-  tha  adaplalaMi  ef 
tile  buildings  and  grounds,  and  the  elaaafieaiion  of  the  iamatirti 
oottld  be  asade  atmlable  for  the  benefit  of  other  classes  of  joath»  sack 
aa' orphans  and  otbera  boarded  oni  by  parishes,  or  eranfor  adnllSy 
who,  with  the  means  of  peynig.fi*  their  hoatdyiaigld  deiiiw  a  iwl^ge 
from  habits  and  associitea  nit  leadii^  'lkam:ta 


Your  Committee,  as  already  asid,  do  not  propose  bere.to  enta' 
into  details,  because  it  appears  to  them  that  these  eaa  aidy  be 
matured,  and  well  worked  out,  by  the  Directors  making  a  commence* 
meni  en  a  small  scale,  and  fMing  their  war,  taking  such  adTaoti^ 
aa  is  attaiaable  fhtMn  tiie  experience  of  similar  Institutions,  altboiKk 
these,  in  so  far  aa  ihSa  country  is  concerned*  are  as  yet  in  tbeu' 
infancy. 

The  subject,  bowerer,  has  happily  now  taken  fast  hold  of  the 
poblk  mind,  and  it  is  matter  of  congratulation  to  know,  that  maay 
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ine  forward  the  mufwamt* 

W  •re  ineilanieBi  mmotiag^  it  h  to  iMr  fimfid  itt  the  Aamnl  report 
of  the  talented  Gtownor  of  ^-Altorieeii  PH«e*»  presMted  to  the 
Prnoo  Ba«rd»  on  the  7th  initanti  where  the  wstotinmng  feet  oeetirs, 
that  there  entta ia thia  towa  of  Aherdeen  Vk*org«med  nftiem  af 

eiUidedia  vkU  btf  aid  exptruwoed  €riuiiHaitr  wAe  treai  them  tet'M  iome 
triflmg^  himtnetg  mppfy  ikgmwUhMfiiMff$^4Mtruei  ikem  how  and  what 
to  uil,  ami  retekm  mtddigjmm  of  ^  sttiteu py>perti^ — a'ftct  well 
eakidated  to  arooBe  all  to  a  woric  wfateh  nay  be  hopedi  tinder  Qod*8 
pravidene%  tb  eacbrciie  the  moat  haneiehd  mflVMtice  tm  the  frame- 
wMl  of  eociety* 

Althoitth  the  ftmda  e£the  Home  of  Induatry  and  ReAise,  and  the 
farm  of  Oldaidl]^  fom  an.  1aip4rtaat  ntteletta  for  the  in8t!ttiti(m« 
more  fmida  are  waetbig ;  and  it  appears  to  yoer  Cotnraittee,  that  the 


eiertidna  «(hioh  now  hedome  aeoefitanr  A>r  the  final  aeiM>mplishment 
ef  the  scheme*  ehoohl  not  rest  esemively  on  a  ftir  Gentlemen 
BMuigiBg  ^  \oa^  oharitjy  hot  that,  hy  pttbiishlngf  the  present  or  any 
other  report  whioh  mwj  he  agreed  on,  the  INreotors  sheidd  callthe 
gsoeral  pnhUo  to  their  add,  so  that  the  eity  Jmd  cbnntyi  and,  !f  it 
shaU  br  tbdnabt  fit»  the  adjdniw  edua^ies,  tanat  b^  united  Irith  th^m 
ia  the  imuitioni.  en  the  ttHWl  CUtfaolie^basis,  ef  ah  Instihrtion  worthy 
of  the  high  objects  which  are  its  aim. 

(^5a&4cri&ei  iy  i£«fii^  V  ^  ^^'"^^i 

ftthaeript^ops  wiR  hereceitedby  Alekander  Anderson^  Adyocate* 
Tfir  Unkm  Street,  Aberdeen,  Treasnrer ;  John  Watt,  Advocate,  2 
Ooneetieu  Wynd,  Secretai^;  By  anyof  the  Members  of  Committee 
widiia  oamed ;  or  nt  any  or  the  6an1dng  Offices  In  Aberdeen. 

In  Ireland  our  Inspector»«G«Jieral  .of  IfnsaoB,  and  €nr 
Directors  of  Convifit  Prifons  lure  csrvyiDg  €mty  foil j  and  My, 
ifae  prinoiplefi  of  enlightened  nuBiagetifMft  to  wbieh^  in  on?  last 
nnmbiMt^  we  re^rred.  However/  tlie  fbrmer  gentleo^a  aiie 
thwarted,  and  their  beat  efforts  rendered  useless  by  th^e  absoMl 
system  which  leaves  the  apppiutment  of  the  officen  of  Oaantf 
prisons  in  the  hands  of  county  aathoritiet.  Tht$  opmion  here 
expressed  is  fidly  sappoffttd  by  the  foibwing  passaged  from 
the  reports  of  the  Xnapectors-Ctoneral)  referrii^  to  QAWaj 
pnsoQ^  Kr*  felton  Henrqr*  observes  :*^ 

"  The  defects  in  this  gaol^  whioh  have  he^n  poiaied  one  on  piwviow 
inspections,  have  not  been  in  any  case  removed^  and  in  feoMe  points 
hate  materially  increased*  The  want  of  eloBa&ficstfony  the  very 
limited  employment  for  femalesythe  now  total  absence  of  educational 
ins^ctum  for  both  sexes.  i|ffd  the  insu^eient  number  and  additioaal 
dories  of  tornlseyi^  are  all  puAtftrj^  tf>  Whtob  I  venture  to.aaU>the 
attention  of  the  authorities ;  ana  I  beg  to  suggest  to  them«  that 
unless  they  are  disposed  to  entertain  the  project  for  the  amalga- 
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ination  of  the  two  Galway  gaols,  they  should  take  some  steps  to 
remedy  these  crying  evils ;  and  more  especially,  to  provide  some 
means  of  instruction  for  the  juveniles,  of  which  class  there  are, 
generally,  a  considerable  number  in  th^  town  ga^." 

Beferriug  to  the  City  of  Limerick   prison,  Mr.  Hervey 
writes : — 

'*  This  gaoU  considering  the  many  defects  in  its  construction,  wis 
very  clean  and  orderly  and  generally  in  a  creditable  state ;  but  there 
are  several  pomts  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  theBosrd, 
they  are — the  state  of  the  bedding  and  clothing,  the  slovenly  appear- 
ance of  many  of  the  prisoners,  the  want  of  proper  educational  iDstruc- 
tion  for  females,  and  the  insubordinate  feeling  exhibited  by  several  of 
the  juveniles.  With  respect  to  the  bedding,  I  hope^  as  I  nave  above 
stated,  that  the  deficiencies  will  be  immediatelv  remedied.  As  to  the 
clothing,  I  must  urge  upon  the  Board  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking 
some  steps  to  supply  the  prisoners  with  such  prison  dresses  as  irillst 
least,  ensure  decency  ;  the  state  of  the  clothing  of  some  of  the  juveniles 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  having  been  such  that  I  felt  considerable 
difficulty  in  forbearing  to  exercise  the  powers  enjoined  npon  the 
lospector-Qeneral  by  tne  87th  section  of  7*  Geo.  1  V.|  cap  T4*  Most 
of  the  male  prisoners  had  very  long  hair>  which  for  many  reasons  is 
very  undesirable.  The  governor,  however,  at  once  ordered  their 
hair  to  be  cut,  and  will,  I  nope,  take  care  that  this  matter  is  in  future 
attended  to.  Instruction  is  very  imperfectly  imparted  to  the  fesMles 
by  the  matron,  and  no  registrv  of  progress  is  k^t.  1  would,  aqggest 
that  an  arrangement  should  oe  made  to  enable  the  schoolmaster  to 
instruct  the  females  in  the  presence  of  the  matron,  and  that  a  r^lstrj 
similar  to  that  in  use  for  the  males  should  be  established. 

With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  juveniles,  I  ara  indUQedEf 
▼arious  reasons  to  ttnnk  that  some  change  in  their  ducipline  and 
manageoient  is  urgently  required.  Several  of  them  made  eTidtatij 
frivolous  complaints  of  their  dietary ;  others  complained  that  thej 
were  maltreated  by  the  turnkeys,  for  which  charge  I  could  discover 
no  foundation  ;  and  generally  their  bearing  and  language  indicatrd 
the  necessity  of  some  change  in  their  treatment." 

Commeut  is  here  unnecessary. 


NOTES    OF    A    VISIT   TO    THE    AGRICULTUfiAL 

SCHOOL,  GLASNEVIN. 

In  the  Sixteenth  Number  of  This  Irish  Quarterly  Revie\v, 
is  a  paper  entitled  ^*  National,  F&ctx)ry,  and  Reformatory 
Schools — First  Paper,  National  Schools,''  we  placed  before  the 
reader  the  histwy  of  the  rise,  of  the  progress,  and  of  the  present 
position  of  National  Edacation  in  these  Kingdoms,  directing 
our  attention,  chiefly,  to  the  position  of  the  System,  in  its 
Uterary  phases,  in  Ireland. 

With  mnch  labor  and  with  considerable  care  we  prepared 
this  paper,  for  we  had,  in  wading  through  the  two  enor- 
mous JBiue  Sooh,  forming  the  Rejpori  from  the  Select 
Qmmittee  of  ihe  House  of  Lorda,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
praeiieal  working  of  the  System  of  Aatianal  Education  in 
Ireland^  no  Indsx  to  guide  us,  hut  the  labor  was  to  us  a  labor 
of  love.  We  believed  the  sprstem  to  be  as  perfect  as  the  con- 
stitution of  parties  and  sects  in  Ireland  would  permit.  We  knew 
that  the  system  had  flourished,  despite  the  growls  of  Protestant 
Caahel,  and  notwithstanding  the  thunders  of  Roman  Catholic 
Tttam,  and  we  thought  then,  as  we  think  now,  that  if 
the  system,  in  its  integrity  as  a  system  of  mixed  education, 
adapted  to  a  population  of  mixed  Reliqions,  who  are  to  be 
reared  to  nnderstand  and  respect  each  other,  religiously  and 
poKtically,  is  to  be,  unfortunately,  destroyed,  the  destruction 
will  come  neither  from  the  enmity  of  Cashel,  nor  the  uncertain 
alliance  of  Connaught,  but  from  the  insidious  plans  and 
schemes  of  Ossory.* 

*  We  think  it  right  here  to  state  what  the  plan  of  the  Bishop  of 
Onory  Is.  He  proposes,  in  effect,  that  for  the  future  all  schools  approved 
by  the  Board,  shall  he  entitled  to  the  grants  from  the  Board,  hut  that 
each  patron  shall  he  at  liberty  to  teach  any  religion  he  pleases,  at  all 
hoan  and  times,  to  the  pupils,  who  shaU  be  obUged  to  attend  this  instruc- 
tion, or  to  leare  the  school :  at  present,  he  It  remembered,  the  time  of 
religious  instruction  must  he  indicated  by  the  exhibition  of  a  printed 
notice,  that  religious  instruction  is  about  to  commence,  and  any  child 
whose  parents  desire  its  absence  from  the  instruction,  can  withdraw ; 
therefore,  the  Ossory  plan  is  not  a  plan  of  Mixed  Education,  and  noncom- 
puliive,  as  the  present  system. 


ii  THE   lEISH  QUARTRRLY  &BVIBW. 

However,  having  written  the  history  of  the  h'leraiy  progress 
of  the  System,  we  have  long  contemplated  the  writing  of  its 
industrial  phases,  and  we  have  arrauged  thai  such  a  hi$toi| 
fihall  appear  in  our  next,  the  March  Number,  and  we  shall 
then  show,  not   alone  what  the  Irish  Commissioners  have 

ferformed,  but  shall  likewise  show  the  present  position  of  the 
ndustrial  branches  of  the  system  of  instruction  promoted  bv  the 
Couueil  of  Eduoalion  in  England. 

Mennwirile,  ire  request  attentioii  to  tlie  following  notes,  in 
letter  form,  of  a  Visit*  to  the  Agricultural  School,  Glasnevin  :— 

Sir, — As  Agriculture  is  now  assuming  a  most  important' feature  in 
the  Industrial  Education  of  the  poorer  classes  of  IreUndt  I  ftffi 
sure,  from  the  interest  you  have  always  talcen  in  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  insert  this  letter  in  the 
forthcoming  number  of  the  Irish  Quabterlt  Retibw,  with  a 
view  to  lay  oefore  its  readers,  a  summary  account  of  what  is  now 
being  done  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ir«- 
land,  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  this  all  important  subject,  on  the  most 
improved  principles,  amongst  the  long  neglected  peasantry  of  our 
country. 


But,  in  addition,  the  Bishop  of  O^sorj  U  uafair  in  another  ^laae  of 
his  scheme;  he  contends  that  all  iwdioc^  mow  establiahed  midflf  tte 
Board  shaU  remain  in  tdlpomU  at  aipr^aentf  and  that  hia  plan  shall  ooij 
apply  to  schools  to  be  established  after  it  shall  hare  been  adopted. 
Now  the  simple  meaning  of  this  is,  that  mai^y  Protestant  Bishops 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course^  most  of  their  clex;g)r»  having  been  ojg^ve^ 
to  tlie  National  System  dming  these  twentj^th^io  jeaxa  past^  disH 
BOW  be  at  liberty  to  obtain  the  grant,  op  priiici{»Ie«  totally  oppoied  to 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  System,  whilst  the  Homan  Catholics  aad 
Protestants  who  have  aided  the  Board  shall  be  bound  by  rules  to  w^ch 
they  acceded  io  good  laith  and  honest  inte«iti(^8. 

We  consider  that  any  such  compiomiaeas  this  must  be  unfiuE^aad 
grossly  unjust.  If  thb  Irish  matiom^al  btstbjk  of  sducatiov  ii« 
after  its  twenty-three  years  of  usefulness  and  of  wondrous  success,  to  be 
sacrificed  in  its  great  principle—JMixed  Education,  let  all,  old  and  new, 
claiming  under  the  Board,  have  common  4gbts  aa to  the  mode  of  jreljgipos 
teaching,  and  let  the  country,  if  it  will,  encumber  itself  with  a  staff  of 
paid  Commissioners,  and  with  cohorts  of  classified  Inspectors. 

We  have  written  thus,  as  we  are  painfully  aware  that  mosteiraneoos 
opinions  prcTail,  in  otherwise  well  informed  quarters,  aa  to  themeanlflg 
of  "  The  Ossory  Scheme."— Ed. 
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To.  j^tiempt  agricultural  reform  iu  Ireland  aome  yeara  agO|  would 
subject  the  peasant  to  the  ridicule  of  his  ignorant  neighbours,  who^ 
clinnng  with  the  greatest  tenacity  to  the  system  of  husbandry  pur- 
sued by  their  ancestors^  would  only  laugh  at  the  introduction  of  any 
other.     Thus  it  was  that  agriculture  remained,  till  a  few  years  back» 
nothing  more  than   a  mechanical  art,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  it  would  continue  so  to  the  present  time,  had  not  the  sciences 
of  Chemistry  and  Geologr,  after  a  long  and  difficult  stru^le,  attained 
their  present  exalted  position  in  the  scientific  world,  and  when  there, 
claimed  agriculture  as  their  adopted  sister  ;  then,  and  then  only,  did 
agriculture  obtain  the  appellation  of  a  science,  a  title  which,  iu'  the 
present  age,  few  are  likely  to  question.     If  ever  there  was  a  country 
requiring  the  introduction   of  improved  principles  in  Agriculture, 
that  country  is  Ireland,  and  if  ever  there  was  an  education  harmoni- 
ous to  the   wants  of  the  Irish  people,  that  education  is  industrial. 
The  importance  of  a  proper  system  of  agriculture  in  this  country  is 
manifest,  from  the  single  fact  of  two-thirds  of  tbe  population  being 
actually  dependent  on  laud  for  their  support.     With  this  fact  before 
us,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  great  work 
undertaken  by  the  Commissioners,  namely,  the  AOTicultural  Educa- 
tion of  the  Irish  peasantry.     Not  a  county  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment,  but  has  its  agricultural  schools,  and  year  afteryear  th6 
number  of  these  schools  has  been  steadily  increasing.     From   the 
last  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  it  appears  that  the  average 
number  of  agricultural   schools  in   each  county   in  Ireland  is  five. 
No  less  than  twenty  of  these  schools  have  been  attached  to  various 
workhouses  during  the  past  year,  making  in  all  90  workhouse  agri- 
cultural schools  at  present  in  Ireland.      The  importance  of  having 
such  schools  attached  to  workhouses,  calb  forth  no  comment  from 
me :  witnessing  the  effects  of  those  schools   on  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouses  I  have  visited  from  time  to  time,  it  has  often  occurred  to 
me  what  a  wise  thing  it  would  be  were  the  Directors  of  Prisons  in 
Ireland  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  such  schools  established 
in  eonnection  with  the  Convict  Prisons  throughout  the  country. 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  enter  at  any  length  upon  the 
working  of  the  Agricultural  schools  under  the  Board  of  National 
Education,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  I  visited  a  few  days  since. 
The  school  I  refer  to  is  situate  about  an  English  mile  from  Glas- 
nevin,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Ooolock,  three  miles  north  of  the 
city,  and  is  known  as  the  **  Albert  Agrieuhural  Traitnng  iHititidwn^" 
attached  to  which  is  a  farm  comprising  180  statute  acres,  consisting 
of  arable  and  pasture  lands,  and  husbanded  by  the  pupils  themselves 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  a  gentleman  who 
has  contributed  more  to  raise  agriculture  to  its  present  state  in  Ire- 
land, than  perhaps  any  other  individual  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment* 

-  -  -  --____I_1IM---  "'"  ****>^^^l  I      ■■    —.^^^— ^i^^— 

*  Early  in  the  present  year  Prince  Albert  presented  Dr.  Kirkpatrick 
with  a  service  of  plate,  as  a  testimony  of  his  qualiflcations,  both  as  a 
writer  and  as  an  agricultarist.  Dr  Kirkpatrick  is  Head  Inspector  of 
Agricuiturai  Schools,  in  connexion  with  the  Commissioaers  of  National 
Edncation. 


''tyhmy  arHval  at  the  AlbW  Ttisf5tWfcn;T  was  'i5^*(ftM?t«d  i»'  Ae 
school  room,  where  there  was  assembled  oiie  ^fision  of  students 
receiving  literary  instruction.  The  other  division  I  was  informed 
was  at  work.  The  estaWishmeni  is  so  managed  that  white  one  (firisibn 
16  eneaged  at  study  the  other  is  employed  on  the  farm,  I  subjoin 
for  the  ioformatioa  of  the  public  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  of  tlie 
Institutkm,  whioh  I  hsre  lao  doubt  will  be  remd  with  interest  1)y  the 
heads  of  all  Itindred  instit^tEons  in  ^  United  Kiagdom.  ;•* 

Protpectut  qf  (he  Albert   National    Agricultural     Training 

lufitilviionf  Glasneplfl^  Dublin*  , 

pAxaoK8»-*-The  Commissioners  of  l^atlonal  E^catlon  in  IreUn^t 

StJPBRiNTRNDENT.— Thomas  KirkpatHck,  Esq.»  M.D.»  Agrienltiai] 
M      Xnspoetor* 

LECrUBXBS. 

Aniwuil  Phuiioloffy  and  PathoUoy* — ^Jolui  F.  Hodges,  £sq.,   M^IX,  Pro- 
ies«or»  Queen's  College,  Beiust, 

Botany  and   Vrgeiable  Physiology.— 'T>,  Moore,  Esq.  M.R.T.A.,A.LS.» 
'  .and  Guraior,  llioyal  Botanic  Gajrdeas,  Glasnerin. 

Chemistry  and  Geoloffu.—'W,  K.  Sulliran,  Esq,^  Ph.D.,  Pifofeasor  ind 
.    Chcaust>  Museum  of  Irisli  Industry. 

Practical  Agriculture, — Mr.  Baldwin, 

Horticnititr€.^-MT,  CampbeU. 

Objects, — This  Institution,  which  was  established  by  the  CommlsrfQii- 
ers  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1888.  is  designed  to 
jwpply  i>uch.  instruction  both  in  the  science  and  practice  of  Agricultore, 
as  will  qualify  youug  men  for  discharging  the  important  dunes  of 
^'J^i^^liejps  of  Agriculture,  Land  Stewards,  Farmers,  &c.,  &o. 

The  Farm.— Tlie  Farm,  which  is  situated  about  three  miles  north  of 
X)i^t)UB«  and  Hes  between  the  public  roads  leading  to  Santry  and  Sworis 
contains  180  statute  acres.  With  a  view  of  exemplifying  the  roost  sp- 
proved  systems  of  culture,  various  rotations  of  cropping  are  followrf 
Upon  aepwate . divisions  of  the  fiirnu  The  system  of  House-feeding 
,jS(UM9>^»  pumueil  both  Summer  and  Winter.  The  arrangements  for 
affording  to  the  pupils  as  large  an  amount  of  information  as  possible 
upon  every  branch  of  the  business  of  farming,  including  Dairy  Hnsbsnd- 
Kyi  the  X*'attening  of  Cattle,  the  Breeding  and  Rearing  of  different  kind* 
of  Live  Stock,  the  various  operatiuns  of  field  culture,  and  the  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  soil,  are  such  as  to  place  within  their  rcart 
an  oppoft  unity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  tlie  practical  dataiU  of 
every  department  of  agriculture. 

The  Traxmimo  Institution — The  Training  Institution  is  sitpsted 

on  the  farm.     The  new  buildings  (which  were  completed  in  1853)  coo- 

v.pvisei  ])«riaitQries,  Dining'ilall,  Lecture  and  School-Koom  for  wvtiotj- 

five  tttSiA^litpui^s;  Museum,  Library,  and  Laboratory;  a  coniprchcO' 
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eiYo   ninge  of  tem^offioet,   sad  apsrtments  for  the  6nperinteiid^t» 
Matron,  Land  Steward,  Second  Literary  Teacher  and  Servants. 

Hanaoxmbnt. — ^The  chief  supervision  of  the  Institution  deyolyes 
upon  the  Superintendent.  The  Agriculturist,  who  resides  on  the  fiimi, 
and  is  assisted  hj  an  efficient  Land  bteward,  carries  out  the  praetical 
working  of  the  tkrm  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Saperintendeut.  The 
Literary  Instraction  of  tlie  pnpllt  iscondneted  by  two  oempetent 
teadiers ;  and  a  Gardener  of  practical  experience  has  eh«ng;e  ii  the 
Horticnltaral  department. 

Instructioh.— The  course  of  instruction  imparted  by  the  Literair 
teachers  embraces  all  the  branches  which  constittite  a  sound  English 
Education;  namely,  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping,  and  llatbematics,  including  Land  Surv^ring,  Levelling 
and  Mapping. 

Each  of  the  Lecturers  of  the  Institution  deUrers  two  sessfotial  courses 
of  lectures,  annually.  By  these  lectures,  which  are  illustrated  by 
means  of  numerous  and  carefully  executed  diagrams:  valuable  collec- 
tions of  minerals;  plants,  Ac.,  and  chemical  apparatus,  an  opportmilty 
is  afforded  the  pupils  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the^  ^nclples 
of  their  profession. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  may  become  fally  acquainted  with  impnyf ed 
practical  husbandry  they  are  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  performance 
of  every  farm  operation-^the  feeding  and  management' of  live  «Cock. 
They  are  made  practically  acquainted  with  the  most  recent  application 
of  steam  power  to  agricultural  purposes,  and  also  with  the  uses  of  a  very 
Select  collection  of  farm  implements. 

A  Certificate  founded  on  the  reports  of  the  Lecturers  anA  Olifoefs, 
will  be  granted  to  each  pupil  by  the  SupcrintendeDt,  at  the  termination, 
of  his  period  of  training,  provided  his  conduct  and  proficiency  warrant  it. 

AniusfiioN Two  classes  are  admitted  to  the  institution.    The  flnt 

cousists  of  two  divisions,  one  of  which  is  composed  of  young  men  who 
intend  to  become  Land  Stewards,  or  Farmers,  and  who  are  boarded, 
lodged^  and  educated  at  the  public  expense. 

A  pupil  is  admitted  into  this  division  by  application  to  the  Secretaries 
on  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

1.  That  lie  has  acquired  fair  literary  attainments  either  at  one  of  the 
minor  National  Agricultural  Schools,  or  at  an  elementary  National 
8choQL 

2.  That  he  has  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  is  of  sound  con- 
stitution, and  free  from  disease. 

3.  That  lie  produces  satisfactory  certificates  of  character,  as  regards 
his  industrial  habits,  sobriety  and  general  morality , 

Tlie  period  of  training  is  two  years. 

The  second  division  of  this  Class  consists  of  Literary  Teachers  who 
are  qualifying  themselves  for  conducting  Agricultural  Scfaoola.    Tlie 


mffEtibvm  of  thk  ^ru^on  41^  i^,^9«ji^Qd,  ^,^  s^aiiouial^i  and  tre 
admitted  pa  tlie  fonowing  coa4itiaoa  :,r^Tbit  thcjliaYe  beua  itferktul/ 
trained  in  the  Literary  Department ;  and  are  able  to  produce  slmikr 
Batisfactorj  tefltimOnials  of  characterp  &c.«  as  those  reK^uixed  on  the 
part  of  the  first  division.  The  period  of  training  in  this'  dirisioa  oqI; 
exteoda  to  onA /ear. 

Th6  9eoond  Clan  is  coii^posed  of  jc^uog  raon  who  ^oard  and  Jodgp  «t 
their  own  expense,  in  the  loiinediaite  neighbourhood  of  the  £u'm. 

The  members  of  tills  Class  are  admitted  upon  the  following  terms  :^ 

1.  That  they  engage  in  the  ordinary  fatm  work, 

2.  That  thc^  attend  punctuaUy,  wit^  the  lat^m  I?upiJ3>  all  th«  1^ 
tures  deliverea  at  the  Institution, 

3b  That  they  be  amenable  to  all  ita  ruie^  and  regulations. 

4«  That  each  paya  an  entrance  fee  of  two  guineas  to  the  Coramis- 
sioners,  which  is  appropriated  to  tho  purchase  of  Agricultural  Booki 
for  the  Library  of  the  Institution. 

No  specified  time  is  set  apart  for  the  training  of  *<  PupUs"  of  this 
Ckia« 

OSNBBAIf  BOLBS  AND  BSaULATIONS  TO  BB  OB8B&TED  BT  PUPILS. 

1 .  To  pay  prompt  obedience  to  the  orders  of  all  the  officers. 

2.  To  attend  punctually  to  all  duties  as  laid  down  in  "  Tinke  Tkble ;" 
and  to  make  no  unnecessary  noise  within  the  building. 

3.  To  appear  in  becoming  apparel,  and  to  cultivate  habits  of  clesnii- 
ness  and  neatness.  To  wear  slippers  alwnys  within  doors,  and  *'  school" 
coats  when  at  study,  and  never  to  wear  them  out  of  doors. 

4.  Smoking  and  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  are  strictly  prohibited. 

5.  Not  to  suffer  any  garment,  book.  Implement,  or  other  article,  to 
lie  about  in  a  slovenly  or  irregular  manner. 

6.  The  expense  of  repairing  or  replacing  any  article  belonging  to  the 
Institution,  injured  or  mislaid  through  the  carelessness  of  any  popil> 
must  be  borne  by  him. 

7.  To  observe  a  respectful,  kind,  and  gentle  demeanour  in  tlieir  inter- 
course with  each  other. 

8.  Not  to  enter  the  culinary  department  without  permisshm.  Undoe 
intercourse  with  parties  in  tlie  neighbourhood  is  not  allowed ;  and  inti- 
macy with  the  servants  of  the  Institution  is  prohibited. 

9.  It  is  not  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  any  political  soeietr, 
nor  to  take  part  at  any  meeting  of  a  sectarian  diameter.  Newspcpen 
books,  and  periodicals,  of  a  political  or  polemical  character,  are  pnihi 
bited  ;  also  discussions  on  these  subjects. 


TO.  K«^We«of«tt»n(limM  HtlWrine  Vf^itdifp  xm  tvandity;  vpA  other 
dftrt  let  axMOt  for  religioas  daty,  inh  be  looked  on  as  a  ^ericms  offence; 
mi  pupils  ftrc  expected  to  'pay '  strict  stt^tlon  to  their  teepeetive 
dergymen,  and  other^rise  attend  to  their  T^gikmt  dntlcs. 

« 

II.  No  pupil  if  to  wear  or  injure  any  article  the  property  of  another. 
tsL  ~zi^0v%0  leaTe  tiie  preiuifies ' on  any  occasion  wixiiout  perouBRon. 

13.  Omt^JkHW  Lmbow. — Both  Clatwe  are  to  engage  in  all  deecriptions 
offiirm  labour;  to  exhibit  anxiety  and  zeal  in  perfbrmin^  same:  to 
take  due  care  of  implementa,  &c.,  and  are  liable  to  be  called  on  for  extra 
work  at  any  busy  season  of  tiie  year. 

14.  Yard  Q2^c»rs— are  appelnM  in  their  tnr^  tp  feed,  dean,  and 
otherwiae  attend  to  the  Live  Stock,  and  to  keep  the  Farm  Yard  and 
Offices  clean  and  neat.  They  are  to  b^.asststed  by  the  entire  class  each 
morning  and  night,  Sundays  and  Holydays  excepted. 

15.  Stable, — l}ach  pupil  is  csfled  upoii  in  his  turn  to  take  cfaa!rge  of  a 
horse,  whkh  he  is  to  clean  and  litter,  un^er  the  direction  of  the.plough. 
man.  ,  -' 


vni 
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OXVBBAI.    TIMB  TABLB  OV  THB   AUIBBT  IVBltYOTIOB. 

The  entire  Class  is  divided  into  two  diTisionSy  A  and  B,  wbicb  sre 
80  emplojedy  on  alternate  dajs  that  while  Class  A  is  at  work,  €las 
B  is  at  study,  and  vice  versa. 

Summer  half  year. 


£iiipto]niieiit  or  Clan  A,  durtag  I  EteploynentorCtaiiB,  > 
oaeteir*  j     duinc  the  one  day. 


f 


Rise. 

Dress  and  say  Prayers. 

Feed  and  clean  Stodi, 
work  in  Yard  and  on 
Farm. 

Wash,  dressj  and  pre- 
pare for  Study. 

Study  in  fiohool^room. 

Attend  Lecture. 

Breakfast. 

Prepare  for  Study. 

Literary  Instruction. 

Dinner. 

Literary  Instruction. 

Relaxation. 

Study  in  School-room- 

Supper. 

Feed  and  clean  Stock. 

Enter  Dormitories ;  De- 

Totional    Exercises; 

prepare  for  bed. 
Lights  extinguished  in 

Dormitories. 


Same  as  Class  \. 


99 

n 

t9 


99 


9f 

99 

1> 


Prepare  for  Work.  * 

i 

Work  on  Farm. 

Same  as  Class  A 
Work  oo  Farm.  I 
Pk«pare  for  Study.  \ 
Same  as  Class  A.    . 


99 


9» 


99 

9* 


j^^5^ In  Winter  the  pupils  rise  at  6  o'Clock  and  work  till  twiKght 

By  order  of  the  Boards 

MAURICE   CROSS,!--    .^ 
JAMBS  KELLY,       ^  Sccrttartes. 

OMce  of  National  Educaium,  Dublin, 
•'^  /u/y,  1855.  ' 
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This  tahUi  mar  b^  taken  ^3  an  index  to  the  character  of  the  InstU 
tutiooj    whic}i»ife<|ualled,  is  certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  other  of 
its  kiBd  lA  Europe.     The  Institution  is  at  present,  I  may  say,  <mly 
io  its  infaocy,  indeed  not  completely  finished,  but  even  for  theshor^ 
period  of  its  existence  it  has  conferred  most  important  benefits  upon 
the  country.     The  ypung  .men_  who  have_been  _trained  there  from 
its  opening    to  the  presant^.  are  now  scattered  over  the  country,, 
filling  the  positions  of  agricultural  teachers,  or  stewards,  or,  betteii 
still,  farming  on  their  own  account— the  one   instructing  his  pupils 
on  the  same  principles  that  he   himself  was  taught,  and  the  othcr.^i 
affording  by  their  great  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  soil  an  example 
to  the  neighbouring  landed  proprietors  and  farm erd,  and  proving  th« 
importance  of  such  an  iBStittttion  to  the  country . 

The  Albert  Institution  may  be  considered  the  Agricultural  Univer« 
sity  of  Ireland,  but  unlike  the  Queen*^  Colleges  it  has  its  feeders,  and 
therefore  is  sure  of  alwaQra  having  a  sufficient  supply  of  students. 
The  Commissioners,  I  am  proud  to  say,  did  not  fill  into  a  similar 
mistak/9  with  the  government,  under  whose  auspices  those  colleges 
were  erected ;  namelv,  "  to  build  a  house  without  a  stairs;"  No, 
Agricultural  sohools  under  the  National  Board  always  have^in  read!* 
ness  pupiU  to  draft  te  the  Albert  Institution,  every  vacancy  in  which 
is  watche4  for  with  almost  incredible  anxiety,  by  the  friends  of  pupils 
who  have  served  the  required  time  in  any  of  those  schools,  thrpughout 
the  country.  Here  let  me  observe,  that  no  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  Institution  iSjConai^^I^d  qualified  unless  he  has  att^rnded  a 
National  School  for,  a  certain  time  previously.  Of  course  when  t 
say  a  candidate  for  admission,  I  mean  a  candidate,  whose  expenses 
during  the  time  of  training  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education.  Those  student  not  having  attended  National 
Schools^  are  obliged  to  pay  the  fees  mentioned  in  the  prospectus, 
which  I  l^kve  above  inserted. 

On  leaving  the  school-room  I  was  conducted  to  the  0ining-rooni, 
in  which  I  found  seated  about  ninety  students,  young  men,  apparently 
from  eighteen  to  t«renty-fenr  years  pf  age>  having  placed  before  them 
food  of  the  most  siubstantial  and  wholesome  nature,  which  they  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  in  a  manner  that  indicated  neither  want  of  health  nor 
appetite.  Looking  on  them  at  the  time  of  dinner,  they  reminded 
me  of  the  words  of  the  celebrated  and  happy  Swiss  teacher,  Vehrli, 
who  one  day  at  dinner  with  his  English  guests.  Dr.  Kay  and  Mr. 
TuiTnellj  speaking  of  his  pupils  and  the  frugal  meal  before  them>  said, 
t 


'*  these  potatoes  are  otir  owav^tf  woitf  diem  IhMn't&r^aHli^^ttd  tttft- 
fore  we  need  no  daihti^,  f<tr  our  appetite  itf  gaxtfoi  bj  lid»Qr;«idllM 
fruit  of  our  toil  U  alvrajfB  satrory.'* 

After  dinner,  the  <)la^s'wbioh  wafi  irorking'preViotishfotitlieiknB, 
adjourned  to  the  school-room,  there  to  prosecute  its  stiiiiies«  wfaik 
the  other  repahred  to  the  farm  to  sup^dy  its  pixce.  In  goin^  over  the 
farm  I  was  much  pleased  with  ev^rythrag  I  saw»  but  whicii  I  caMt 
M\y  describe  jiist  noiw<  What  pleased  me  more  perhaps  ihanaiil 
had  seen,  was  tlie  eheerfohiess  with  which  labour,  the  mosf  mcBfll, 
was  performed  hy  those  yocrng  men,  who  In  a  ft<w  jears  will  be  dis- 
persed over  Ireland,  to  sow  the  seed  of  indoitrj,  and  I  truat  conttilt- 
ment,  among  the  youthful  peasantry  of  the  country. 

Believe  mo,  Sir,  when  I  state  that  I  have  never  witnesBedangifaiag 
that  gave  me  greater  satisfaction,  or  a£forded  me  more  delight,  than 
what  I  now  allude  to:  t^hat,  let  ti^e  ask,  could  be  more  calculated  to 
instil  the  spirit  of  loyalty  into  the  breasts  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  lad 
to  prove  to  them  that  the  amelioration  of  their  social  condition  wai 
an  object  of  anxiety  to  their  Sovereign,  than  the  establisllineht  of  i 
Board  of  Education,  whose  duty  is  to  edncate,  trahi,  and  send 
amongst  them  men  of  agricultural  and  literary  ability,  to  spread  ths 
doctrines  of  peace,  industry,  and  virtuous  exertion  taught  them  at  this 
invaluable  institution  ?  The  institution  is,  as  I  said,  only  in  its  in^cT, 
but  judging  from  the  amount  of  good  it  has  already  effected*  and  the 
benefits  it  has  conferred  upon  those  districts  in  which  teachers  trained 
there  are  now  imparting  to  the  young  minds  of  their  pnpils,  that  know- 
ledge they  themselves  have  acquired,  I  cannot  bat  feel  assured  that  ert 
the  present  century  will  have  come  to  a  close,  we  shall  have  in  Irelsad 
a  type  of  peasantry,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  world  for  industry  sad 
intelligenpe.  I  may  be  considered  as  over  enthusiastic  in  my  asticips- 
tions,  but  to  those  who  would  think  so,  t  would  merely  say,  go  vint 
the  institution  and  see  what  I  have  seen,  examine  it  in  all  its  bearings ; 
go  as  unprejudiced  visitors,  and  sit  in  the  school-room,  and  hesr 
these  young  men  debate  upon  the  various  systems  of  agricnlttire,  pur- 
sued by  different  agriculturists,  lioth  in  their  own  country  and  in  every 
nation  in  the  globe,  do  this  and  pronounce  if  t  have  over-rated  the 
merits  of  this  noble  institution.  I  would  have  my  readers  bear  in 
mindythat  those  young  men  are  the  sons  of  Irish  peasants,  and  recdved 
their  education  in  one.  or  other  of  the  national  schools  of  the  country. 
And  it  is  due  to  the  government  and  the  commissioners  of  education 
to  say,  that  the  education  far  exceeds  that  which  the  wealthy  landed 
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proprbtors  of  Ireland  oow  or  heretofore  erer  ei^oyed.  The  finish- 
iag  oeorse  of  instraetion  given  at  the  Albert  Institution  would  do 
credit  to  any  Icindred  establishment  of  the  age,  embracing  as  it  does 
erery  snl^iect  that  bears  on,  or  is  essential  to  practical  and  scientifio 
sgricttltore. 

The  etusfccfa  I  have  giren  of  the  institution  will  no  doubt  be  found 
hasty  and  imperfect,  as  I  bare  unavoidably  abstained  from  giving  the 
details  I  would  otherwise  offer :  to  those  interested  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  social  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  our  country,  I  would 
isy,  go  visit  the  Albert  Agricultural  Truning  Institution,  and  doubt- 
less you  will  feel  with  me»  that  brighter  and  happier  days  will  soon 
dawn  upon  Ireland,  sectarian  dbtinction  be  forgotten,  and  peace 
and  brotherly  lore  follow  in  the  wake  of  industry  and  virtue. 

Sincerely  yours» 
A  Friend  of  Irish  Industrial  Progress. 
November  20th.  1855. 
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Aet.  I.— a  quartette  of  IRISH  POETS. 

1.  Tlie  Poems  of  Thomaa  Davis.  Now  first  collected.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  Illustrations.  Dublin :  PublisIioJ 
bj  James  Duffy,  7,  Wellington-quay.  London  :  Simpkiu, 
Marshall  and  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court.     Ib53. 

2.  Tie  Poetical  Works  of  Gerald  Grijiu,  Esq.  London : 
Simms  and  M'Iniyre,  Paternoster-row;  and  Donegall-street, 
Belfast.     1851. 

3.  The  Poems  of  J.  J.  Callanan.  A  Neio  Edition,  with  a 
Biographical  Introduction  and  Notes.  Cork :  Messrs. 
Bolster,  70,  Patrick-street.     18i7. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Songs.  By  Francis  Davis,  (the 
"  Belfast  Man.'')  Belfast :  Printed  and  Published  by  John 
Henderson,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen.  Dublin :  James 
M'Glashan,  D'Olier-street.  London:  E.  Farrington,  16, 
Bath-street,  Newgate-street.  Glasgow :  Griffin  and  Co. 
1852. 

Though  true  it  is  that  the  poets  whom  we  have  chosen  fo 
form  the  subject  of  this  review  are  already  known,  in  a  super- 
iicial  way,  to  a  small  portion  of  Irish  readers,  it  is  also  certain 
that  the  public  of  this  country  are  very  far  from  having  an 
adequate  acquaintance  with  their  beauties,  or  from  forming  a 
just  appreciation  of  their  literary  merits.  There  is  not  a  puny 
little  volume  of  English  verse,  with  the  name  of  an  English 
author  on  the  back,  and  the  evidence  of  a  Delia  Cruscan  in- 
tellect in  the  unrivalled  neatness  of  its  gilded  cover,  which 
we  may  not  easily  find  upon  the  tables  of  the  salon  or  the 
boudoir;  but  should  we  not  seek  in  vain  in  the  same  abodes 
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of  fashion,  O  candid  reader  I  for  books  with  such  titles  as  the 
head  of  oar  opening  page  presents  to  viewP  Yet  it  may  verj 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  England,  at  the  present  day,  ca& 
produce  three  poets  any  of  whom  coold  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  either  Thomas  Davis,  Oriffin,  or  Callanaaifor 
geTiias,  moral  worth,  or  proud  nobility  of  purpose !  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  now  intend  to  introdace  to  the  partieolar 
notice  of  our  readers  these  Irish  poets,  and  also  another  of 
their  confraternity,  Franeis  Davis,  [the  BeUaft  iaaii,]  as  we 
are  determined  to  make  an  effort,  at  least,  to  rescue  them  frsm 
the  comparative  oblivion  into  which  they  have  apparently  fatten, 
and  to  excite  a  more  general  desire  to  oultmte  tlieir  acqtfaiiit- 
anoe. 

It  is  tnily  astonishing  that  with  all  the  imaginatHe  talent 
which  Irishmen  possess  there  is  so  little  poetry  ^written  by 
them.  Every  journal  in  the  country  teems  with  the  speeches 
of  men  whose  minds  must  evidently  be  strongly  irobaed  with 
poetic  feeling.  Let  ns  instance  the  orations  made  at  public 
meetings ;  how  full  they  are  of  laky  inures,  boM  or  beantih), 
set  forth  in  the  choicest  and  mcst  captivating  latignage  1  How 
picturesque  or  dramatic,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  metapbois 
appear  I  what  verve  and  spirit  characterize  the  wbole'dtsooiirse  I 
what  wonderful  fluency  and  command  of  impassioned  language 
is  evident  throughout  I  In  these  particulars  an  Irishman  can 
easily  ontriviJ  the  native  of  any  oovntry  in  Earope  }  ba^  an- 
fortunately,  some  of  these  qualitioa,  tbongh  exoettent  ii  the 
abstract,  are  not  those  suited  to  the  poroose  to  wfaich  they  are 
turned  by  our  lively  oountiymen.  If,  by  proper  training  or 
natural  inclinatmi.  Irishmen  would  dk^  Uieir  iuteUeetoal 
powers  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  instead  of  wasting 
them  in  the  desultory  and  useless  exercise  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  much  brilliant  saoee^ 
must  attend  their  efforts.  The  incentives,  however,  should  be 
great  and  manifold  which  could  induce  men  to  follow  titentore 
in  a  country  where  avocations,  so  contrary  in  their  nature;,  have 
been  prosecuted  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  it  is  veiTBiaeh 
to  be  feared  that  we  cannot  expect  to  see  sueh  a  blissutl  coa- 
summation  effected,  until  the  great  brood  of  evils  which  afflict 
our  unfortunate  land  have  disappeared  from  amongst  us.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  anything  solid,  or  beaming  the 
minds  of  an  enlightened  and  intellectnal  people,  can  be  regu- 
larly carried  on  while  distracting  passions  are  at  wotij  and 
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ef en  tbose  moBt  emteently  etipaeitated  tnasl  be  eicased  ffom 

SBjing  that  attention  to  thooe  studies  which  require  such  oih 
ivided  cafe^  and  sneh  concentrated  vigor  both  of  mind  and 
body,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  chilling  influences  which  repel 
eieriion. 

The  contemplation  of  this  deplorable  state  of  society  be- 
comes  maddening  when  we  reflect  on  the  many  incentives 
to  the  cultivation  of  poetry  which  Irishmen  possess.  The 
scenery  el  Ireland,  as  we  all  know,  ie  just  the  very  kind  of 
scenery  suited  to  the  inspiration  of  the  muse.  Its  towering 
mcujotaiiis  enveloped  in  mystic  mist,  its  glorious  lakes  and 
rivem^  its  valleys  and  plains  of  incomparable  verdure^  the  ro^ 
mantic  character  of  its  peasantry,  the  numerous  interesting 
legends  and  historic  associations  which  are  connected  with  its 
lovely  seenesi  tlie  fairy  rath^  the  mountain  cairn,  the  round 
tower,  the  ivy«mantled  castle^  the  ^ined  abbey^  almost  every- 
thing beth  in  nature  and  in  ait  which  is  most  calculated  to 
awaken  the  poetic  feeling  has  its  Iiome  in  our  delightful  coun- 
try ;  and  when  with  these  we  join  the  poetical  turn  of  mind 
«f  the  people  themselves,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  ourselves  from  seeing  that  Nature 
intended  Ireland  to  be  a  land  of  song  rather  than  of  sorrow. 
There  is  nothing  that  would  tend  more  surely  to  improve  the 
national  miad  than  a  general  cultivation  of  poetry :  the  more 
we  would  see  our  old  traditions  enlarged  and  decked  out  in 
poetic  drees,  the  more,  naturally,  we  should  value  them,  and 
the  mere  strongly  attadbed  we  should  beeome  to  the  localities 
whteh  giave  them  birth  :  the  example  given  by  a  few  would  be 
quickly  followed  by  others ;  hundreds  would  vie  with  each 
other  in  publishing  them  to  the  world,  until  the  genius  of  the 
countiy  would  be  employed,  like  that  of  Germany,  in  inunor- 
taliKiag  tbem« 

It  ifl  needless  to  say  what  a  beneficial  effsct  this  movement 
would  have  on  the  national  character :  a  morally  independent 
Iseling  would  of  necessity  be  inculcated,  and  everything  which 
w»4trd  taught  to  consider  as  arising  from  virtuous  principles 
and  elevated  views,  all  the  blessings  of  freedom,  in  a  word, 
would  spring  up  and  bless  our  people.  Let  us  hope  for  the 
best;  we  have  men  of  geniua  among  us  yet;  men  of  generous 
beafia  and  determined  energies,  wlio  would  gladly  agree  to 
devote  their  lives  to  that  which  would  ensure  lasting  benefits 
to  their  countf y.    Let  but  the  etample  be  set^  and  we  hesitate 
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not  to  say  tlmt  many  a  valuable  recruit  will  be  added  to  tbe 
ranks,  and  that  if  a  pystem  be  founded  which  may  be  ^e\\ 
adapted  to  the  contemplated  end,  fruits  will  follow  whose 
beneficent  nature  the  most  sanguine  imagination  cannot  con- 
ceive, and  whose  practical  eflects  will  do  more  for  "  the  poor 
old  country"  than  all  (he  orators  of  tenant  right  and  Repeil 
could  ever  achieve,  were  their  labours  spread  over  the  space  of 
centuries.  Indulging  in  the  hope  of  seeing  this  most  enviable 
result,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  productions  of 
some  of  those  who  have  carried  out  most  successfully,  iu  the^r 
own  persons,  the  principles  regarding  which  we  have  been  ex- 
pressing our  opinions.  There  are  none  of  them,  indeed,  wlio 
can  be  reprehended  for  theii*  voluminous  turn,  or  for  tliat 
failing  commonly  termed  bookmaking ;  but  they  have,  btith 
one  and  all,  the  very  strongest  claims  upon  our  admiratiou, 
and,  indeed,  our  love,  for  the  thorough  nationality  which  is 
apparent  throughout  all  their  writings,  for  the  unremitting  as- 
siduity with  which  they  have  applied  themselves  to  the  rcvivi- 
fyingof  our  ancient  traditions,and  for  the  diligent  dt  tcrminat  ion 
with  which  they  endeavored  to  give  the  im])ress  of  nationality, 
both  by  peculiarity  of"  phrase,  vigor  of  language,  and  character 
of  allusion,  to  the  oli'spring  of  their  genius.  The  fame  of 
some  of  them  as  ballad  writers  has  been  long  since  acknow* 
ledgcd,  and  they  ought  to  rank  with  those  of  any  country  iu 
the  world  in  that  s])ecies  of  poetry.  They  possess,  indeed, 
everything  nhich  ballad  poetry  ought  to  possess;  a  certain 
happy  elasticity  of  rythm,  irrepressible  aiiimation,  energetic 
and  appropriate  phraseology,  and  a  racy  tone  which  is  truly 
the  literary  counterpart  of  the  conversational  character  of  the 
Irish  peasantry. 

The  long  narrations  which  are  very  frequent  throughout, 
are  almost  all  remarkable  for  very  great  beauty,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  the  fine  old  legends  w  hich  they  clothe.  One  great 
advantage  which  belongs  to  many  of  the  smaller  pieces  is  their 
adaptation  to  Irish  Music,  to  which  numbers  have  been  wedded, 
some  indeed  by  their  Authors,  this  necessarily  tending  to  pro- 
mote a  circulation  of  the  sentiments  which  typify  then>,  and 
naturally  heightening  considerably  the  interest  attaching  to 
their  beauties.  The  char  method  in  ^hich  their  thoughts 
are  generally  convened  is  highly  creditable  to  their  taste  as 
Poets,  as  also  the  complete  absence  of  mystification  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,  and  the  simple,  easy  ilow  of  language 
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H  aich  characterizes  them.  In  this  and  in  tlie  absence  of  op- 
pressive ornament,  and  florid  expression,  they  have  decidedly 
the  advantage  of  their  English  brethren  of  the  present  gener* 
ation,  and  it  is  curious  and  interesting  to  remark,  that  though 
intense  luxuriance  of  imagination  is  almost  inseparable  from 
the  prose  eli'usioiis  of  Irishmen,  we  have  so  many  instances  in 
the  poetry  of  the  country,  of  charming  simplicity,  and  ahnost 
fastidious  purity  in  the  use  of  language.  This  peculiarity 
will  be  abundantly  evident  in  the  extracts  wliich  the  following 
pages  will  contain,  and  to  the  examination  of  which,  with  many 
apologies  for  our  obtrusive  remarks,  we  now  humbly  invite  the 
reader  to  accompany  us. 

No  Iri&h  Poet  has  ever  equalled  Davis  in  burning  nation- 
ality, forcible  expression,  or  in  the  wonderful  aipacity  of  im- 
pressing the  reader  with  the  conviction  that  his  Poetry  is  the 
genuine  emanation  of  his  heart.  There  is  someiliiiig  quite 
entrancing  in  his  manly  aspirations,  conveyed  in  such  vigorous, 
withal  uncommon  phraseology,  and  something  intensely  satis- 
factory iu  the  unshackled  form  in  wiiich  his  noble  imaginings 
become  developed.  Unworthy  of  his  country  mutt  he  be  who 
can  read  the  inspiring  lyrics  of  J)avis  without  feeling  his 
heart  beat  high  with  patriotic  emotion,  and  without  experienc- 
ing animated  impulsive  sympathy  with  many  of  tlie  heroic 
sentiments  which  they  breathe.  And  can  we  believe  it !  lie 
who  has  endowed  his  country  and  the  world  wiih  tiio^e  mag- 
nificent lyrics,  this  inappreciable  volume  of  Poetry,  in  which  the 
"afBatus  divinae  aurae"  is  so  apparent,  he,  who  by  their  elec- 
tric power,  astounded,  dazzled,  and  carried  by  storm,  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  eight  millions  of  people,  did  not  commence  his 
poetical  hie  until  he  was  in  his  2.Sth  year  I  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  poems  now  before  us,  wc^re  finished  in  the  first 
year  in  wluch  his  muse  commenced  to  sing. 

Davis  has  furnitihed  more  than  ample  evidence  of  his  tower- 
ing genius  in  statesmanlike  (pialities,  and  was  besides  a  brilliant 
original  essayist,  with  every  likelihood  of  becoming  a  remarkable 
historian.  With  these  latter  attributes  of  his  prolific  mind, 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  beyond  remarking  the  extraordinary 
combination  of  such  different  capacities,  all  of  which  Davis 
possessed  in  such  an  exalted  degree.  If  ever  there  was  a 
Poet  gifted  with  power  to  awaken  a  nation  to  a  sense  of  its 
own  |X)8ition,  or  to  fill  tl)e  mind  of  a  people  with  a  proud 
coiiscionsness  of  the  glory  which  belongs  to  them,  and  of  that 
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whicli  might  yet  be  theirs,  if  ever  lived  the  Brnd,  the  twwh 
of  whose  Ijre  could  infase  ioto  the  tout  %  siagnanimouB  oon* 
tempt  of  death,  and  create  an  TinconqiieT&ble  resolve  to  oom- 
bat  every  difficulty  which  might  tie  between  the  ohfl»facd 
object  of  patriotic  ambition,  and  the  mind  in  wMoh  thai  am* 
bition  was  brooding,  that  Poet  was  Thomas  Davifi ! 
peculiarity  was  materially  strengthened  by  th«  great  kao 
ledge  which  Davis  had  acquired  of  the  traditions, 
historical  events,  vnd  all  the  other  interesting  partitsdan  of 
his  country,  which  evinced  an  hercukau  aBionnt  of  res«a€h» 
and  a  memory  curiously  tenacious. 

Davis  is  not  generally  given  to  the  melting  strain,  hot  his 
love  songs  fall  as  softly  en  the  ear,  as  the  anminemiD  on  tha 
flowers.    He  can  rage  with  the  tempest,  and  murmur  aa  av<cct 
and  delicious  as  the  breeze  of  evening.    Nor  do  we  oonsider 
that  Davis  is  a  Poet  whose  writings  ara  to  be  ehenahed  obIj 
in  Ireland  :  it  is  true  he  has  made  Ireland  the  theme  of  hk 
every  poetical  effort,  and  has  written  like  one  who  ulceply  Mi, 
and  was  too  proud  to  conceal  the  depth  of  his  feelings  on  ^he 
wrongs  of  his  country ;  indeed  in  this  respect  he  mnch.ittoae 
resembles   the  magnanimous  patriots  of  Greece  aaid  Bom^ 
than  their  less  heroic  bi^them  of  modem  times :  bnl  with  Abb 
gall  which  lie  has  infused  into  his  thobghta,  there  mingles  n 
current  of  the  milk  of  human  kindnesa^  a  weiid  wide  gwn^ 
rosity,  a  benevolent  longing  for  nniveisal  bappniasa  which 
claim  brotherhood  with  the  sympathies,  the  hopes,  tin4  tbe 
ideas  of  the  whole  family  of  man,  and  must  elicit  the  meed  of 
no  qualified  admiration,  even  from  the  neadera  of  ths  abler 
country.     Notwithstanding  the  short  time  that  Davis  devoted 
himself  to  poetry^  he  has  done  much  for  his  countrymen  :   be 
has  created  a  National  Poetry,  one  of  the  proudest  boasts 
which  a  Poet  can  have ;  whose  future  effects  are  iacalculable, 
and  may  prove  the  regeneration  of  Ireland ;  for  it  is  not  an* 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  what  has  produced  National  flat- 
ness in  other  countries  may  be  attended  with  tbe  same  results 
in  one  which  certainly,  as  much,  and  possibly  more  than  anj 
other,  is  actuated  by  impulses  of  an  intellectual,  though   an 
ardently  intellectual  kind.     It  seems  to  us  that  a  few  ejuimplea 
of  the  different  phases  of  Davis's  poetical  genius,  would  (to 
those  unacquainted  with  his  poetry)  afford  the  best  maan^  of 
understanding  his  peculiarities.     We  shall  therefore commenoe 
the  execution  of  that  design  by  presenting  tbe  reader 
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MBe  of  bis  ptttriotic  pieces.  The  soul  of  Davis  glowed  per^ 
petarilj  with  the  ardent  fire  of  love^  for  nature  as  well  as  man* 
It  was  not  with  the  eye  of  empty  admiration  that  he  was  wont 
to  gaze  upon  the  sceoic  beauties  of  Ireland,  or  even  with  that 
impulsive  passion  for  tlie  sublime  or  beautiful,  which,  not- 
witnstanding  the  intensity  of  its  momentaiy  rapture,  leaves 
BO  solid  or  durable  impression  upon  the  mind,  but  ratlier  with 
an  earnest^  qniet,  though  inextinguishable  feeling  of  purelovcj 
which  delighted  in  pondering  long  and  deeply  on  the  objects 
of  its  dear  solicitude  and  inspiration,  and  in  singing  in  heart* 
ful  strains  the  magnificence  of  their  glory.  His  delight  at 
beliolding  some  surpassing  landscape,  was  not  that  of  the 
artist,  whoBe  bosom  tliriUs  at  the  opportunity  he  possesses  of 
rendering  his  canvass  immortal^  or  of  bestowing  undying 
light  on  the  touches  of  his  pencil ;  but,  un  the  contrary,  it  re- 
sembled rather,  the  strong  domestic  love  of  the  child  for  its 
mother,  who  loves  its  parent  for  her  own  sake,  and  thoroughly 
irrespectire  of  all  extraneous  considerations :  the  pure  love  of 
the  Patriot  to  whom  the  suggestive  sublimity  of  his  imme- 
morial hills,  has  become "  a  feeling  and  a  passion,''  who  is 
nnited  to  them  by  every  tie  which  binds  him  both  to  God  and 
Man,  and  who  experiences  an  unspeakable  pride  in  demon- 
strating to  the  world,  the  everlasting  nature  of  the  bonds 
which  coDstitutt  between  them  the  happy  association.  For 
the  verification  of  this,  there  is  hardly  one  of  Davis's  poems 
whic^  does  not  afford  suffioient  proofs,  and  there  are  few  who 
wiD  not  be  ready  to  give  their  acquieisceuce  in  its  active  ap* 
pearance  in  these  stanzas-— 


MY  LAN1>. 


Stift  to  a  rl6li  tnd  rare  land ; 
Oh  I  she's  a  fresh  and  fsir  land ; 
8ha  is  a  dear  and  rsre  1and~ 
This  natira  land  of  mine. 

II. 

Ko  man  tbaa  her*l  arabrarer— * 
fier  voDMB's  hearU  ne*er  warer; 
Td  Ihsely  die  to  aare  her, 
And  ^ak  lay  lot  dbirlne. 


111. 
She's  not  a  doH  or  cold  lend : 
Ko  1  she's  a  warm  and  bold  land ; 
Oh!  slie's  a  tma end  old  land" 
This  native  land  of  mine. 

IT. 

Coold  beautj  ever  guard  her, 
And  rirtue  stni  reward  her. 
Mo  Ibe  would  cross  her  borders- 
No  friend  witblQ  it  pine ! 

V. 

Oh,  she's  a  fresh  and  Csir  land 
Oh,  she's  a  true  and  rare  land ! 
Yes,  she's  a  rare  and  fklr  land-^ 
This  aatire  land  of  mine. 


Davi«  belonged  to  that  cheerful  school  of  Philosophy^  who 
have  taken  sell  reliance  as  their  motto,  and  whose  doctrines 
inculcate  unbending  fortitude  in  all  the  eventualities  of  life, 
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And  rndomitabic  perseverance,  and  untiring  Inboor  in  ilie  pur- 
suit of  the  objects  coDtemplated.  Like  his  TransaiUotic 
Brother  he  believed  that, 

"  Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returwest, 
AVas  not  spoken  of  the  soul/' 

Noble  principle  !  pregnant  with  heaven-born  wisdom,  which 
never  can  be  sufficiently  appreciated,  or  too  frequenlly  adopted. 
The  Poet  who  promulgates  such  a  creed,  is  not  only  a  Poet  in 
the  general  sense  of  the  word,  he  is  a  Philosoj)her  and  a  snge, 
as  much  to  in  a  particular  respect,  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Pericles, 
or  Bacon,  incalculably  benefiting  his  creneration,  and  carrying 
into  eifect  tiie  inscrutable  designs  of  Providence.  There  is  a 
perfect  system  of  i)hilosophy  in  the  following — 


TUE  RIGHT  KOAD. 

J. 
Let  tlic  foehle-hearted  p!nc, 
Let  the  sickly  s}.irit  Avlijiic, 
But  vork  nud  nin  be  thiwe, 

While  you've  life. 
God  smiles  upon  tlie  bold — 
So,  when  your  Hug's  unrolled, 
Bear  it  bravely  till  you're  cold 

In  the  strife, 

ij. 

If  to  rank  or  fame  you  soar. 
Out  your  spirit  frankly  pour- 
Men  will  servo  you  siTid  adore, 
Like  &  king. 


Woo  your  girl  with  hone«i^  prid<v 
Till  you've  won  her  for  your  "brltle — 
Theu  to  her,  tlirougb  time  and.  tid  c 
Ever  cling. 


in« 

VexBt  under  wrongs  despair ; 
labour  long,  and  e^erywliere. 
Link  your  couiitrynieD,  prepare. 

And  strike  iioioe. 
Tims  have  great  men  ever  vrroapM 
II1UB  roust  greatneM  still  )>«  9oagh^ 
Thus  Ittbouriid,  lond,  siui  foagbt 

Greece  and  Rome. 


Though  some  of  Davis's  ballads  may  not  exactly  please  tlie 
English  render,  on  account  of  the  rather  rough  manner  in 
which  allusion  is  made  to  our  neighboars  in  the  Sister  Coon  try, 
still  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  feel  insensible  to  their 
magnificent  merits  as  compositions,  and  as  inspiriting  lays 
well  adnptcd  to  beget  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  the  alo^t 
callous.  The  volume  before  u?  so  abounds  in  such  Uric  gems, 
that  the  most  fastidious  amateur  in  this  branch  of  poetry 
could  not  com])lain,  were  we  induced  to  lay  before  him  instead 
of  one  example  winch  we  cite,  a  dozen  more  ill  astral  ions  from 
the  rich  treasury  of  the  Author.  These  ballads  are  formed  of 
those  imperishable  materials,  which  never  can  be  obliteratej 
from  tlie  mind,  while  a  spark  of  national  feeling  remains 
within  the  breast  of  an  Irishman ;  the  subjects  taken  from 
those  prominent  incidents  in  our  country's  history,  which  rivet 
the  attention  with  so  much  unaccountable  poMer,  the  frequent 
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impulsive  reference  to  the  heroic  exploits  of  our  fathers  which 
goad  u&  like  a  Bpur* .  to  emulate  their  glory;  the  fire  of  the 
laiigaage,  the  rapid  bounding  metre^  resounding  like  thunder 
leaping  over  the  hills^  all  the  accessaries  which  the  Poet  has 
used  in  the  formation  of  these  spirited  pieces  are  equally 
faultless  and  superb^  and  there  never  was  a  more  happy  ex- 
empHfication  of  the  wisdom  of  him  who  said»  ''  give  to  me  the 
construction  of  the  ballads  of  tiie  people,  and  I  will  leave  to 
others  tl\e  making  of  their  laws/'  than  in  the  aptitude  of  these 
noble  effusions,  to  the  end  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Many,  indeed  almost  all  the  ballads  of  this  description  which 
the  volume  before  us  contains,  have  been  set  to  music,  and 
many  of  our  readers  are  conversant  with  them.  However,  we 
feel  it  impossible  to  refrain  from  caUing  attention  here  to 
Clare's  Dragoons,  which  even  if  it  has  been  read  and  sung 
repeatedly  for  the  reader's  advantage,  can  well  afford  to  bear 
additional  inspection,  and  to  command  renewed  admiration. 

CLABE'S    DBAOO0N& 


AltL—Vivm  Im, 

»i. 
When  on  Ramllllea*  bloody  field. 
The  huflied  Freneh  were  forced  to  yield, 
Ihe  Tictor  Saxon  tMckwftrd  reeled 

Before  the  charge  of  Clare's  Dragoons. 
The  Flags,  we  conqaered  In  that  fray, 
Look  lone  In  Yprea'  ehotr,  thej 
We'll  win  them  company  tO' 

Or  bravely  die  like  Clare's  Dragoons. 


eiriay, 
■day, 


CHORUS 

Vitm  ta,  for  Ireland's  h  rong 
Vi9^  4a,  for  Ireland's  right  1 

Vica  la.  Id  battle  throng, 

For  a  Spanish  steod,  and  sabra  bright 

xi. 
The  brere  old  lord  died  near  the  Ught, 
But.  for  each  drop  he  lost  that  night, 
A  Saxon  cavalier  shall  bite 

Ttie  dust  before  Lord  Clare's  Dragoons. 
For,  never,  when  oor  spurs  were  set, 
And  never,  when  onr  sabres  mot, 
Conld  we  the  Saxon  soldiers  get 

To  stand  tbe  shock  of  Glare's  Drajpooas. 

ClfOKUS. 

Tiv«  la,  the  New  Brigade  ! 

Vitm  io,  tlM  Old  One.  too ! 
Kira  /a,  tbe  rose  shall  fade, 

And  the  Shamrock  shine  fbr  ever  new! 

Ill 
Another  Clara  Is  hera  to  lead, 
Tlie  worthy  son  of  such  a  breed  ; 
Tbe  French  expect  some  fiimons  deed. 
When  Clare  leads  on  hU  bold  Dragoons. 


Our  colonel  comes  from  Brian's  race. 
His  wounds  are  la  his  brcoat  and  fkce, 
The  l^enma  baogkail*  ih  still  his  place. 
The  foremost  of  his  bold  Dragoons. 

CBORtia. 

I  Pica  /<!,  the  New  Brigade 

Viva  la.  the  Old  One,  too 
Fira  /a,  the  rose  shall  fade. 

And  the  Shamrock  shine  for  ever  new 

IV. 

There's  not  a  tpan  in  squadron  here 
Was  ever  known  to  lllnch  or  fear ; 
Though  first  in  charge  and  last  in  rere. 

Have  ever  been  Lord  CUre  s  Drazoons  ; 
But,  see  .'  we'll  sotm  have  work  to  do 
To  shame  our  botuits,  or  ])rove  them  ti'ue. 
For  hither  comes  the  English  crew. 

To  sweep  away  Lord  Clare's  Dragoona. 

cnoaus. 
Viva  fa^  for  Ireland's  wrong ! 

Fica  la,  for  Ireland  s right! 
Fioa  /a,  in  battle  throng, 

For  a  Spanish  steed  and  sabre  bright  I 


Oh !  comrades  f  think  how  Ireland  pines, 
tier  exUeU  lords,  her  rifled  shrines, 
Hor  dearest  hope,  the  ordered  lines, 

And  bursting  charge  of  Clare's  Dragoons . 
Then  filn^'  your  Green  Flag  to  the  sky, 
Be  Limerick  yonr  battle-cry. 
And  charge,  till  bloml  floats  fetlock- high 

Aroand  tbe  track  of  Clare's  Dragoons* 

CHORUS. 

VUm  la,  the  New  Brigade  ! 

Fioa  ia,  the  Old  One,  too  ! 
VUm  U,  the  roee  stiall  fade, 

And  tlie  Shamrock  shine  for  ever  new  ! 


*  Oap  of  danger. 
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isfBavn  Areiiviort^af  B0te ;  iuid'66' great  fcasbee^ 
(no6arSiagU)i(mT  ^iaation)  iu  poiiiirayiag  the  gemimechaito- 
idv  e{  His  omntrjdiiett  ««  evtbc^d  it  Itnre^nakiiig,  ilttteven 
ti  thff ^nsk  of  bdtag'  <leeaicil  h jpsrhotieal,  <  wo  d«  not.  Ictitate 
tD'pBonRiiioe  'hi»'9i]periodU'  in  this^TDipeotL  over  eME^Ihing 
Utt'faaTi  sten from iboipeit  otrMoore^  iteho  atanrtd  havrea^Aed 
thetitleaf ''Tke  Bi^'ofljoii^/'  In  gt)odt4aiiiiW9Dkioo 
iriahiniet'hBs.eycc.  iiMiictd«d  grjeoftenph^ieBoj  iii>lfhiatpMr< 
tteiihr, :  aad^  it-  ifi  only  in  ibe  'mmplft  aon^  of  Ibe  ooiitttif« 
ptopki  m  tbe  .Wcrf;>  oc  Soutib  bf  irdand^  ft  bat  aoj  wnihnty 
to  Davis's  ditties  can  be  discerned,  always  exc^^tb^.-Gofiut 
of  whom  moie  hereafter.  That  gentle  entre^tji  faithful, 
qnaiqt^  STid  ''j[>ietaT«iMjW3  "exjifes^ion^  and  overflowing  assurance 
of  deep^  nmning  peaaion  wirieh  so  strc^ly^  ohftiacJterizes  the 
eoarting  of  the  Irisa  feasant^  hbve  all  found  a  sweet  fnU  echo 
in  the  vefse  6f  Davis^  atrd  at6  ^oftly  bodied  forth,  with  all  the 
additkmai  attractions  of  harmony,  jind  ^iiqgful  language. 
The  Author  unites  withia  hii^iself  tbo  combined  qualities  of 
Pindar/  Stippho^,  and  Alcaeus,  a(nd  engnfts  the  luxuriant  fancy 
of  the  Beraian  Poets,  on  the  irild  vigor  of  the  Scs^StaatiaB 
Scald.  The  following  is  a  pretty  tolerable  spcciaaenof  his 
Ballad  styte,-^ 

THX  OIBL  QF  DCIYBWT. 

^luprettj  to  see  tbe  girl  of  l>Aiibw7 
Stigytog  the  noMtiin  timtHy— 
t;  ^ ,     Tbeugh  ragged  her  gown,  and  naked  lievlMt* 
Ko  IfKdisr  la  keUupd  to  iQ»ft«irh^  It  meet. 

n;         •■■   ' 

Pair  linker  diet,  and  IwHOy  8h^  Um— 
-   ' .'  Yiti  a  monarch  might  kneel  fof  a  glanoe  of  her  ejrto ; 
Tba  eUld  of  a  peaaant—ret  Bngland'a  proud  Queen 

Ster'breivr  ^eath  Her  raven  balr  gleams  Just  aa  tf 
A  breaker  epread  white  *neath  a  abadowr  oIUP-* 
And  loTe,  and  derotlon,  and  energy  qieak 
From  her  beaat]rT9i9Q4  ^1%  f^  bar  piMiw-yala 


rr. 
Bat,  Mle  Mber  TbSik  ii»  tliem%  fhiH  «n  iHT  1^ 
And  her  t^thillMb  a«  irbtte  «« the  ereaceni  moonra  tisi 
And  her  form  and  her  etoiw  Uke  the  ia«A*dei^  0>  padri^ 
Ai  Ughteftme,  aa  tov^,  ai  hiwnMiy»a»aMt.  .  i 

T. 

I  eaw  bar  hat  «ie^  epS  I  leolBB*4h  hw  ffi^  -  • 
And  she  knew.that  1  mahlnied  inpaaiiiif  her  by; 
Tbe  taint  of  the  aOtyiMe  ■■!■  graDttdmrpn^f*. 
Thengh  we  epoka  awtmiwd^te'  hegjbewng  ini  th» 

TI. 

I  nerer  ehirtMia  a^DMitrfebrtgRt  hllSli 
But  her  image  MiHe  ««,  aad  mf  leo^g'ere  SBe  % 
And  T  wbiaper  beT  eeftfTf  **  bgitni ,  Ivrt,  weff  Qiee^ 
And  ni  Ue in  ytmt\t^atA^mik^»nrtk ^fi^lMifc*  -     ' 


M  ^^tn^ftT&nri  I  or  'Ibuud  nrnni 


VOT 


tiat,^^'  sveet;  std,  tto^roifi'^  wUch  is  is  ikrac&  indioitiwofi  tlie 
Irish  cbartMStet  as  the  icopalsive,  itrepresBild^  *  mirth  4«^  iriiioh 
it  hase^er  bee&>n»inarkiol0'|  tfae^orBier>vhidhf«eienbld9  tbt 
uoumful  aspect  of  tbeur-  ui^matM  M)Q|itom'«oinor;;  tt^ 
btter  the  andUfig'venlare  of  their  pUiiit;  .onf^the  fiisdnatpng 
'^  Ailegfo/'^  the  c^r  4fcQ  wlton  •  ^' Penseiawa^  of  irebodt 
'^  Annie  Bear/''  ii>u  g^od  inetan^  ofitbni  jMaliarlty^aiid  tio 
thoife  wllo'  have  Jieaid<ititiiii(ptoiduit'deHoiocK4iBdrAj[^ 
mttie'lo  which- it^  lua  been  «iedd8d,4hvirill  r^uisBenpfcHarl 
^1;he|»at'of  tb^  iialhor  46f  iHieMicinackstoi^^nderitB  b^^oljf 
gppveokted.^^'; - 


t. 


'     .         Anai 
Hie  Autamn  ^a  was  flmhln, 


t4blng,. 
li 
imtflTiiMiMf 

•    T  "if  ■  ■        ■  BB  , 

Annie,  (I«ar. 


il  Vitelit^  v«%yoi>' ^l«9)4ngt  . 


U. 


"/  ».' 


B«|M  «v  an-«i'4M«Mt 

And  i^iuiy  a  Qwath  dl4.  follow 
Of  i9y--lHft  Itf^  U  iMUOw, 

iAiailidnr«  ■ 


For  dikee,  'wlrea  littzn  It^ioxtast^ 

•         A»»**fdef»y/ 
X  found  onr  oottan.bnmki^ 

Arqniv^itwffrelliiejeoiDfin*    -. 
'  Of 'every  iU  An  otteo. 
The  eoontry'i  Utter  l^pnea.    •     • 

V. 

But  why  ttoee  a  morrow, 

AttxUe.dear, 

Ito'liM«er;ftSfl1fe<riyfiig^  -^ 
TheUr  tieyonete  defying, 
ThM  Ut«  aq  ejUie  4giiiaf,  T 

lie,  dear. 


•  ♦. 


Ab!  but  Ofor  bepee  were  iplendM, 

Annie,  dear,    . 
How  aadly  tbcgr  bare  ended, 

Annie,.ate*, 
Tbe  ring  betwixt  na  broken,  ^  •< '  ' 

When  oar  vows  of  love  were  fpoken, 
Of  yoor  poor  heart  was  a  token. 

We  are  tempted  fiom  its  great  bkarm  of'knraa^s,  and  well 
anstained  interest^  to  insert  here,  another,  of  Pavi^'s  ballads, 
namely, 

tffla  FLOwjaa  or  wtTAR 

Bright  red  l9,«temti.eii.tba:*wiMWM«^M^SIiMili«, 
A  oool  gentle  breeaetroni  the  wiowitaiii  ieeMallna; 
WbllelMrmiaftiQi^iaiMi  the  naunyiiletf  ^t 

Bnt  fairer  than  aU  la.«i».FIdW9rmf  StoM. 

Her  hair  la  like  BlgliieiiiiwreyeBlPBe  grey  letmteR 
She  trips  on  thc^  h^eihcr  aa  if  lie  .ttfoek  aoominfr 
Y^  her  he^vt-andboB  Bye «m  avnlM  t»  May  day, 

Sweet 9^Ma(dle)ifiii«AhfrrioWQV«f'Finwi..i  . 

Bot  who  down  tht' hoi  «da  than  red  deer  nma  ieeter  I 


'  J 
\ 


And  who  on.tbe  lake.M4«4l  luteteHing  to  ipvat  1^1 

-TV   ^   «    _-OT«iTcittbeJ«ryan?lj»y.  ^ 
The  darling  and ;Fld«QCkUmwer of  l£«^.  -■ , 


Who  bat  Fergus  0^ 
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Oiiekiai»iiA<}Becl4fp,«Qdpn«wlUloQkofi^l»tee«i;   > 
All  f  why  do  ihcT  change  on  a  sadden  to  sadness — 
lie  hHS  toU  hU  hard  ikMtune,  bm*  tnoitt  he  can  atey, 
lie  mast  leave  his  poor  Elly  to  pine  at  Finae. 

For  P'ergus  OTarrell  was  true  to  hU  alre-land. 

And  the  dnrk  land  of  tyranny  drov«  bim  from  Irdand ; 

lie  juuiti  t)te  Uriija^le.  iu  the  wars  f&r  away. 

But  he  vows  heTl  come  hack  tn  the  Flower  of  Finae. 

He  fonght  at  Cremona— she  hears  of  his  story ; 
He  fougl.t  at  Oassano— the*a  ]»reod  ot  bts  glory, 
Yet  sadly  she  sings  Sinbhail  a  rvin*  all  the  dAV, 
'*  Oh,  oom«,  aoDUv  my  .dtfltag^  cooie  hotna  to  Fioa^'* 

Eight  long  ymn  b«r«'p«ned,  ttll tfH^  Jdgh  bttkien-heailed* 

Her  reel  and  her  rocA,  and  her jtar  she  has  parted ; 
She  saUs  with  the  **  Wtkt  Oeeiw  **  to  !>httidera'  ai^ay, 
And  leaves  her  sad  par^t*  aloQO  i^  i'^i&ae., , 

Lord  Clare  on  the  Held  of  RamUUes  is  cluu-glng—  . .       > 

Before  him  the  Sacsunach  s<iuaiirons  enlarging— 
Behind  him  the  Crarata  their  sections  <Uiip)ay— 
Beside  hfm  rides  Fergus  and.  »houts  for  Finae. 

On  the  slopes  of  La  Judolgne  the  Frenchmen  are  flying, 
Lord  Clare  and  lUa  sqtmdniiis  iht  foe  stin  def)fliis, 
Ontnnmbercd,  and  wounded,  retreat  in  array; 
And  bleeding  Tfdea  Fergos  cmA  &lnks  of  Ffikae. 

In  the  dolaters  of  Yprea  a  hminer  is  swaying, 
And  by  it  a  pale  weeping  maiden  is  praying ; 
That  flag  s  the  M>le  traphy  of  Ramlllles'  f^y ; 
This  nun  is  poor  £ily,  the  Flower  of  Finae. 

What  a  pity  that  a  mind  so  rich  in  bU  those  quriifi- 
cations  which  render  the  possessor  capable  of  effectiug  eo 
much  good  for  his  native  country,  should  have  been  so 
untimely  prevented  from  achieving  those  benefits  for  which 
it  so  passionately  yearned  I  How  sad  to  think  that  he 
whose  colossal  intellect  was  equally  well  suited  to  devise  the 
comprehensive  plans  of  a  statesman,  for  the  well  being  of  a 
kingdom,  and  to  warble  the  dulcet  strains  of  a  lover  to  melt 
the  heart  of  his  beloved  ;  to  create  a  literature  for  his  c^untir, 
and  point  out  the  way  in  which  it  could  be  ennobled,  enriched 
and  rendered  as  durable  as  ihe  island  in  which  it  was  produced, 
or  sound  such  notes  of  warlike  inspiratioil  as  would  rouse  a 
nation  to  arms,  and  imbue  with  heroic  zeal  the  soul  of  the 
most  apathetic,  should  so  quickly  have  passed  from  ainongst 
us,  and  have  deprived  os  so  suddenly  of  tlie  blessings  of  Ws 
inspired  presence.  Strange  indeed  did  it  seem  la  the  general 
mass  of  his  countrymen  timt  one  whose  herculean  efibrt^,  and 
cheerful  hopefukiess  were  but  the  apparent  manife^Hitiof^s  of 
vigorous  and  robust  health,  and  whose  liveliness  of  ihoaght 
appeared  like  the  reflection  of  a  mind  to  whom  sorrow  was 
unknown,  should^!!  at  onee  cease  t6»  shed  its  light  upon  that 


■■■—>*•■    i^* 


♦  Vutffo,  Shule  aroon. 


horisoBj  which  it  h«d  so  often  Tividly  illmninecl ;  but  tho$e 
who  knew  the  secreU  of  hia  labours^  the  intensity  of  his  appli- 
cation, his  sad  misgivings,  his  prophetic  anticipations  of  an 
evil  future,  and  the  torturing  ejBect^  they  produced  upon  his 
mind,  saw  nothing  to  exoite  their  astonishment  in  his  illness, 
and  premature  end.  His  unhappy  case  illu^-trates  tlie  truth 
of  the  inimitable  Uoes  of  an  Italian  Poet**- 

'*  Se  a  ciasoun  V  inierno  affano 
Si  leggesse  in  fronte  seritto ; 
Quanti  uiai,  che  invidia  faniio, 
Ci  farebbero  picta/' 

Alas  !  it  would  seem  as  though  he  himself  anticipated  this 
dire  calamity,  and  foretold  his  approaching  departure  from 
amongst  those  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  so  many  benefits, 
in  those  truly  beautiful  and  pathetic  lines,  with  the  insertion 
of  which  we  shall  close  our  review  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious sons  whom  Erin  mourns. — 


MT  GRAVE. 

Shal]  ttiey  bnry  me  in  the  dee^ 
Where  wfnd-forgetttng  waters  deep  ? 
SheU  it^GQi  idlg  *  8«tte  ttttntf 
Under  the  green-wood  ti-ee  ? 
OT«tti  tlie  MUL  heAth, 
WjljBre  tl\e. wilder  breath 
Of  the  sWrtn  doth  Mow  ? 
Ok|UQ2  «h«fM)! 


Shall  they  bur7  me  in  the  Palaee  Torobe. 
Or  under  the  shade  of  Cathedral  dofiaetr? 
Sweet  twere  to  lie  on  Ita^'t  shore ; 
T6t  not  tbcfe— nor  In  Greece,  thoagh'llove 

it-  more 
In  the  wolf  or  the  rultnre  my  grare  shall  I 

Ihid? 
Shall  mj  ftshfia  <;ar0ey  on  tb«  worldrseeing 

wtod? 


Shall  thejr  fling  my  corpse  in  Uie  battls 

moQiid. 
Where  coflnnless  thouaanda  lie  under  the 

ground  ? 
Jw^  M  they  Ml  they  ara 'buried  «o— 
Oh,  00 1  Ob,  no  1 

No !  on  an  Irish  green  hill-side. 
On  ao  epentng  lawn— but  not  too^wide^ 
For  I  love  the  drip  of  the  wetted  trees — 
I  love  not  the  gales,  bnt  a  gentle  breeze. 
To  freshiQs  the   turf-^put  no  tombsfioiM 

there, 
£nt  tpcocn  aods  decked  wfih  daisies  fkdr  ( 
T^or  sods  too  deep,  but  so  tliat  the  dew,  . 
Thtitoatted  grass>^  roots  may  trickle  through'. 
Be  my  epitaph  writ  on  my  eoontry's  mindt 
**  He  bervkd  his  country,  avu  lovko  bis 

JWSP.'* 

Oh !  'twere  mocry  unto  the  grave  to  go, 
IT  one  were  sure  to  be  buried  so. 


Qerald  Griffin,  possessing  an  intellect  not  indeed  so  towering 
or  vf  r^atile  as  that  of  Davis,  but  one  which  closely  resembled 
his  in  the  character  of  his  love  songs,  aud  in  the  same  deep 
and  tender  method  of  expressing  his  love  for  his  country,  has 
done  a  greaA  danlr^or  the  Uteraiure  of  Ireland.  As  a  Tragic 
Writer  jt.  h  oiJy  necessary  to  allude  to  his  Gisippus,  whiok 
as  many  of  oar  readeist-ajre  aware,  was  acted  iu  Coveut  Garden 
Theatre  for  more  tha(i  one  hundred  consecutive  nights,  and 
which  if  it  does  not  keep  the  stage  at  present,  la  nob  the  fault 
of  tbe  play,  bfit  ontH^  coatrj^ry^  is  but  too  significative  of  the 
decay  of  public  taste  iu  relation  to   the  excellencies  of  the 


Dtmmu  Tlie  ftofrii  of  <9fUBn  m  'm  VktmmBmmtWkobw^ 
and  tLe  f«^  of  the  CoQagiate  has  been  greats  jandjdeserredlt 
80.  Bat  the  Pbeti^  of  tBs  gifted  man,  with  the  exoepttpo  of 
some  of  his  pieces^  such  for  instance  as^  ''The  Bister  tt 
Charity/-  has  not  seeeived  the  9atne  eitmt  of  circiilaiiony  or 
obtained  4U3y thing  like  the.  degree  of  paUio  appjK>val  Knd  wirm 
admiration  to  which  ft  a^ypears  so  admirably  entitled.  Tbis 
may  hvve  arisen  froaa  nrany^musesy  but  froai  none  is  it  tacit 
likely  to  have  proceeded  than  from  ihe  Aiet  of, the  poems  bar. 
iDg  beeh  left  in  an  TmipnbIisb0^>  that  i»io  ^  in  a  cuUeotiffly 
nnpublished  state  for  a  long  .period  after  they  were  composed; 
which  misforiitne  their  snoBeanent  puUiratien  ^onWteiiM 
to  increasi^  for :  tins  reason,  that  th^  «athor  bimsdf  Wjflf; 
ceased  to  cLVit,  that  attractipn  which  attaches  itsetf  to  a^Iiviflig 
author  was  remoyed,  and|:  thus,  the  poet;y  wtricb  hi^d  not.  the 
advantage  o£  being  presentedsto  the  puUie  donng  the  life4ioie 
of  the  interesting  Bard,  was  doomed  to  comparative,  and.^oi- 
porary  oWivioil.  It  does  iM,-howerer,  require  atry  ttrfex- 
tfabrAntiry  "povfet  of  divinklon  to'fOTesee  the  time  when  thfse 
%(»i^u{  ballsds  Witt  emerge  from  i\x6  pf^ffAt  |lbdm  ilM 
et)velo|»es  them^  asri  shme  ifte  some  '^  bright  paAflsiAst^ilar/' 
in  their  own  exalted  s^hehl :  when  (he  n¥eet  patfioi^  ingdic 
i€fnde^^,  na<^  ribhiMs  bfihf^ey,  and'^lfilM^-ltet^Br 
which  belong  to  them,  wfH  baft  Itoterwoven  MbetMm 
tlM^gMf  jff  ou)"iiy?hds,>ith  all  those  jHortOtis  sben^,  and 
^mf  tmdKiOtHi  ^thtch  ihi^'dest^,  and  l>eantifjr;lhfl%h^ 
Mk^'  i^eml  pe»^  wttl  hiite  giv^  anbtKer  liA^tiVe  io  a» 
tDuhtrymeu  fe, '  •    ' 

,      •»  •  •     '  •      , »  .   -      .■  T    •    t      , .-    i      .       ,    •  ,  t      \  '  ,  i  ^ , ,  \ 

,  ..''Be.  M  and  doing,,. 
. .    ,  .,  Still  wjhieving,  aUll  gnisuing;. 


•i.       • 


r 


r     '      .'-  ■     ■    '    .   i'iit'^ 


Tender  pathos  is  eridently  the  chief  ehaineteristie  of  Grif- 
i{n*8  Poetry  :  it  permeates  eterything'hiamabe  has  attempted, 
Kke  a  gentle  tlt^et  'Howifl^' through  veh^t  tiliead^*  Baivit 
is  that  he*  resembles  DavistN^  elosely,  and  indeed  it  «oiiU  he 
difficalt  to  determine  upoa-w^iose  brow  to  place  l&a  ^JQuva 
in  this  partfeular;  life  ntost  stereh  the  Sot^^ttm^fi^  tesMccs 
of  divhie  tenfdemess  stlcfi  as  the  following.-^''* 


w » 


A  /^oottTBfenn  0t  HUBS  9one 
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)ltT  MiufT  of  tfte  CtttlMj  ttifr,  ''^    ' 
The  Wbtafeg  tMCl)ia»4  lMpMViV«fr( 
Oar  liridal  mom  Is  davntng  hiac. 


*| 


y^i^^  bM^  I  ?**''5^JVPr«, 


17  lotB  1  nigp  ]M»rl 


'  ..•• 


[jroim  dea)- dMl 

Let  M onm  see  thine  ere^ 

t  ati  fie9iUp4vfler,  M9m4l  mi4  |^v 
To  vln  tliee  from  Uur  homo  invsyv 
»tti«a«t»te«^»r«.diMHildi^,     r 


1 1 


t    »       Wl ^1- 


l<    l»     wtia  *■ 


TbT  father'!  hearth  vu  honefo  meu 

And.yei,  (to  see  whaiLoVe,  can  do !) 
>31loij^<«>(B»^ii0fi  UiBllnnied{Auaifei^ 
Ifj^cheeKU  julp  and  iwn,/QrT<^,- 
AnA«iinieA^iMn4<^e#l   •( 

Bai«9«ii  VTflote  »hp)|  ta:ii7  hrftN^ 
And  )uii»7  hr  our  own  flre-^de, 
■ytf«tn]MdMlliMlirrti#Ud«<<    ' 

>ii^!mtw^^>*^  "^ -■■■ 

ilyliarybVJhe'ctfillftflJiii'.'     '*    *    '"  •" 
^f*laa0)itnKtee0(H»lliaiMttialn-  • 
Our  bridal  mom  is  dawnlnff  lUr,  v 


1  ■*  ■(■ 


*  Come  t  ofnne)  wut^  nj  ^tailia^— 


U-  -J 


'•  f^ 


*]i^lo!re.r«iyM(pll 

I  Hj  own  "dear  girl !  . 


.f-y. 


TfiR 
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.  Wha  ooes  act  know  tbfit  aweeijpna  ^'(^ilUi^if  ^^fW^ 
which  liJb^niUj.teieTO^^  devotion  ja^l^g.  ,l![>ve 

•^i4»h»^<^if^ipeWcbp^?,  ..The  I^glish  jangni^  ^oe^.^Wt 
pQsaesfL  f^  more  exquisite  cooapo^itioa  of  thi^kind.  It»  l^ngj^ 
doe«  iicMt  pcnnit  ibe  iniertiaiit  oC  'VT^Q^te  of  Clll^t)c»i'^B 
tak p(>$9Q49iM  maoiy  claio^.^ppn  quj:  attentipia,  frQlr>ri^,ni||. 
pleg^^c^  aij4pl9au«?t  uaywtive^     ,.  .  t  ..     -  .  v 

"  TJbe  Orapgip  fnd  Qn^ep,"  ;jwfec*.^$.:a  l^^I^  9^  Mig^y 
indif!8tive  ot  «11  tlxMie  feiscinaling  attcibat^  l»bicit)[  b^oBgcjd 
t^  Gjnfi&Pi  is  stjll  mWr  KOjoipu^  for  tb^  ij(i^f4M>!^  .aoati^^^ 
which  it  discloses ;  it  maj  not  becompletelj  utjopi^.tp  j^Dp^ 
pose  that  mach  of  that  acerbity  which  at  present  unfortunate- 
Ij  exists  between  the  members  of  both  persuf^sions^  might  be 
gradually  softened  down,  aii3'iili^atily;iw]^^t  away  altogether, 
were  our  gifted  Bteraky'meii  of  evety  drdftd,.  to  join  in  a  crusade 
against  the  ^lAetice  of  such  a  cruel  system,  by  inculcating 
lessons  of  goc/d^'WHl,  and'  dnridatitig  them  by  such  pleasant 
illastrations  as  those  we  now  transcribe. — 


ORiUYaE  AKD  GBEEir.. 

*  •  •    -  '    «  "    '    . 

Wbte  111  ttto  ^M0»  tmvnr* . 

40  Orangeman  Uj  down. 


1 « 


»-'.  «• 


V    I       I  > 


•m 


^"^^^sjMkifSai" 


Flew  boldlj  in  the  ^reex^^ 


-( 


Atom  open  tba  gala.     ■.,.■,;  ,'.,/'    !;:■  t.-,'^»"'*V<»«'**»f.    ..,;'. '•.• 
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Hftl  towYd  Ids  totl^ge  I1M119,- 

Wkat  form  it  apwwttng  now. 
From  yonder  thicket  flying, 

¥^th  blood  vpon  hto  biow  ? 
**  Hide— hide  rae,  worthy  stranger! 

Though  green  ray  colour  be, 
Andin  the  day  of  danger 

lUy  heat«a  remeiober  tfa«e  I 

**  tn  yonder  vale  contending. 

Alone  against  that  crew. 
My  life  and  limbs  defending, 

An  offvngenian  i  slenr. 
Hark  I  hear  that  fearfol  warning. 

There's  death  hi  erery  tone-- 
Oh,  mv9  my  life  tiU  oMiming, 

And  hear'n  prolong  your  own  !* 

The  Orange  heart  was  melted. 

In  pity  t*  the  graen ; 
Be  heard  the  tale  and  fat  it. 

His  rery  sool  within. 
**  Dread  not  tliat  angry  warsing, 

Though  death  l>e  In  iU  tone— > 
rU  sare  your  life  till  morning, 

Or  I  wiU  loae  my  own.** 

Now,  round  his  lowly  dwelling 

The  angry  torrent  press'd, 
A  hoadiwl  votoea  swelUng, 

The  Orangeman  address'd — 
**  Arise,  aitea,  aad  Ibllov 

The  chaae  along  the  plain  I 
In  yonder  stony  hollow 

Your  only  son  la  alaia !" 


Witli  rliiiig  aboute  they  gather 

Upon  the  traek  amain. 
And  leave  the  chadless  father, 

Aghast  with  sudden  pain. 
He  seeks  the  righted  stranger, 

In  covert  where  he  lay— 
-  Aiise !-  he  said,  **  all  danger 

Is  gone  and  past  away  I 


**I  had  a  eon— one  only, 
*        One  loved  as  my  life» 
Thy  hand  has  left  m«  lonelyt 

In  that  accursed  Mttttt. 
I  pledged  my  word  to  save  thee, 

UntU  the  storm  should 
I  keep  the  pledge  I  gave  thee  ■ 

Arise,  and  go  in  peace  V* 

The  stranger  soon  departed. 

From  that  nnh^py  vale; 
The  &ther  broken-hearted. 

Lay  hrooding  oler  that  tale. 
Foil  twenty  summers  after 

To  silver  tamed  his  beard : 
And  yet  the  eonnd  of  la«ghter 

From  him  was  never  heard. 

The  night  was  falling  dreary. 

In  mierry  Wealbrd  town. 
When  in  his  cabin  weary, 

A  peasant  laid  him  down. 
And  many  a  voice  was  f<"tfffg 

Along  the  summer  vale. 
And  Wexford  town  was  ringing 

With  shoQU  of  **  Granoa  UUe.** 


Invin0  '  *• 

The  feet  of  aged  tnsea. 
The  green  flsfi^  g^T  wmins 

Was  sprnd  against  the  bi«ess^ 
In  mighty  diorus  meeting 

Load  n*eealUlad  the  «oiq».r 
And  life  and  drum  were  boating. 

VLbA  !  *mld  the  stirring  chugour. 

That  woke  the  ediees  timn^ 
Loud  voices  high  in  anger. 

fiise  00  the  evening  air. 
like  billows  of  the  ocean» 

lie  sees  them  hurry  eh— 
And,  *isid  the  wild  connnoUsn, 

An  Orangeman  alone. 

*-  My  hair,*'  he  saM,  *«  is  hoarr, 

And  IMhle  fsmyhod,  ' 
And  I  coold  tell  a  stoijr 

Wonld  shame  yodr  cnici  bend. 
Fnll  twenty  years  And  epar 

Have  changed  my  heart  and 
And  1  am  gnyvn  a  lowar 

Of  peace  and  eoncerd  now. 

**  It  was  not  thus  I  greeted 

Tour  hrolker  «tf  the  Gre«i ; 
When  faintfaig  and  defeated, 

I  trtttij  took  hiss  In. 
I  piniged  ray  word  to  save  hte. 

From  vengeance  rushing  va^ 
I  k^  the  pledge  I  gave  him, 

ThOQgh  he  had  kill'd  my  son.* 


And  knew  him  as  he  stood, 
Kenerabranee  Undly  stirF'4  i 
I  A  nd  tender  gnatitude : 

With  gushing  tears  ofplinsiiri^ 

Ue  pierced  the  listening  train, 
**  Vm  here  to  pay  the  measare 

or  kindness  tMck  again  !'* 

Upon  his  bosom  fklling, 

That  old  man^  tears  eainl  da«n. 
I>eepinemory  recalling 

That  eot  and  fistnl  town. 
**  The  hand  that  would  offend  thee, 

My  being  first' shall  end ; 
Fm  living  to  defend  thee* 

My  saviour  and  my  (Hend  r 

He  said,  and  slowly  turning, 

Address  d  the  woaAerim 
With  fervent  spirit  homing 

He  toM  the  tale  aloud. 
Nov  preesed  the  warm  beholder^ 

Their  aged  foe  to  greet; 
They  raised  him  on  tlie&r  sbonlders 

And  chalr'd  hlra  through  the  street. 

As  he  had  saved  that  stranger. 

From  peril  scowling  dixn« 
So  in  his  day  of  danger 

Did  BeaT'n  reraemher  him. 
By  jojoos  crowds  attended. 

The  worthy  pdir  were  seen.* 
And  th^  flags  that  dsj  were  blended 

Of  Onnge  and  of  Oreeu. 
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It  were  qaUie  uniieeeasarj  to  dwell  for  any  tijne  upoA  the. 
beauty  of  that  ininutable  composition, "  The  Sister  of  Charitj.'^ 
Its  touching  simplicity,  and  numberless  graces  are  so  well 
known  to  the  Irish  reader,  that  its  fame,  at  least,  has  been 
raised,  we  should  trust  upon  an  imperishable  basis.  The  satpe 
laay  be  said  of  that  harmonious  and  sadly  beautiful  ballad. 
''  The  Bridal  of  Malahide.''  ''Shanid  Castle,''  a  long  poem  of 
494  lines,  written  in  the  Spenserian  metre,  contains  many  bold 
and  striking  passages :  the  tale  is  merely  a  narrative  of  the 
loss  of  bis  castle  by  the  Desmond,  with  its  ultimate  recapture 
from  the  English  by  the  same  warrior  :  but  it  is  graphically 
bold,  and  powerfully  handled,  and  well  repays  perusal.  The 
following  hues  wiU  be  received  as  a  charming  specimen  of  * 
Gnffin's  delicate  softness,  and  unerring  earj  in  producingj 
"Concord  of  Sweet  Sounds" — ^ 


BARKl  HiLRKl  THE  SOFT  BUGLE. 

Htrki  harkt  fbe  soft  1m^e,aoaiidiov«r  the 
wood. 
And  thiilla  In  the  illMice  of  eTen, 
im  CAiBtuMl  morofUntyinthe  fiursolitiide, 

It  dlM  on  the  poitAli  of  hwven  J 
Bat  echo  tprlngs  up  from  her  home  In  the 
rock. 
And  aeizet  the  periahlngstnUn ; 
And  lende  the  gay  chalienge  with  shadowy 
mock, 
From  mooBtsIn  to  moantaln  again  S 

And  agsin  1 
Frmn  monntalB  to  momitaln  agaUi ! 

This  piece  is  followed  by  numerous  short,  though  interesti. 
ing  lyrics,  almost  all  of  which  evidence  in  a  considerable  degree 
the  chief  excellencies  of  their  author,  and  the  glorious  music  of 
our  country  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  an  alliance 
with  such  gushing  springs  of  native  genius.  Here  are  two 
strophes  whose  merits  will  speak  for  themselves. — 


Ob«  thos  let  my  lore,  like  a  sound  of  delight. 
Be  aroond  thee  while  shhiM  the  glad 
day. 
And  leave  thee,  onpaln'd  in  the  weace  of 
night. 
And  die  Uke  sweet  mask  away. 
While  hope,  witiih«r  wann  lights lity  ^tamo- 
Ing  eye  fills, 
Oh,  say,  "Like  that  echoing  strain. 
Though  the  soonds  of  his  lore  has  died  over 
the  hills. 
It  will  waken  in  hearen  again." 

Andagainl 
It  will  waken  in  heaven  again. 


LIKE  THE  OAK  BT  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

Uke  the  oak  liy  the  foontaln 

In  sunshine  and  stonn, 
Uke  the  rock  on  ttie  mountain 

Unchanging  tn  form, 
Uke  the  course  of  the  rirer. 

Through  ages  the  same; 
Uke  the  miat  raouiting  ever 

To  hearen,  whence  it  came. 


So  firm  be  thy  merit, 

So  changelesa  thy  aoai; 
So  constant  thy  aplrm 

While  seasons  shall  roll ; 
The  ftmcj  that«mag«a, 

Ends  where  it  began ; 
Bat  the  mind  that  ne'er  efaanffes. 

Brings  glory  to  man. 


There  are  so  many  lovely  snatches  of  verse  in  the  pages 
before  us,  that  we  resemble  those  genii-conducted  mortals  in 
the  Oriental  fables,  wandering  through  subterranean  palaces, 
whose  glistening  treasures  are  so  splendid  and  multiform, 
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that  it  ia  impossible  for  the  eye  to  fix  on  any  one,  as  a  supe- 
rior object  of  admiration,  without  regretting  the  selection  it 
has  made,  on  account  of  the  outshining  magnificence  of  those 
which  it  subsequently  beholds.  All  that  the  character  of  this 
undertaking  will  permit  us  to  accomplish,  would  be  to  exhort 
our  readers  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves,  assuring  thero  on 
our  sacred  repotation  as  saoacious  critics,  that  we  are  direct- 
ing their  footsteps  towards  aelidous  gardens,  where  their  e;e 
will  never  tire,  nor  their  lip  ever  parch  with  thirst,  whm 
sweets  abound  which  will  not  cloy  the  appetite,  and  colors  of 
brilliant  beauty  gladden  the  sight,  without  aching  it  with  its 
tawdry  lustre,  or  flaming  hues  which  ape  the  name  of  ^endor. 
We  must  find  room  nevertheless  for  the  folloa  ing  lines,  which 
absolutely  defy  criticism. — 

LIMES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  SEAGULL,  SEEM  OFF  THE  CUFFS  OF  MOHXB, 

IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  CLARE. 

White  bird  of  Uie  tempest !  oh  beantifn]  thing, 
With  the  boeom  of  snow,  and  the  motionless  winf, 
Now  sweeping  the  billow,  now  flosttng  on  high, 
Now  bathing  thj  plomes  in  the  light  of  the  07 ; 
Now  poising  o'er  ocean  thy  delicate  ferm, 
Now  breasting  the  surge  with  thy  boeom  so  warm ; 
Now  darting  aloft,  with  •  heaTenljr  Kom, 
Now  shooting  along,  like  a  ray  of  the  mom. 
Now  lost  in  the  folds  of  the  doad-CDrtained  Some, 
Now  floating  abroad  like  a  flake  of  the  fbam, 
N<fw  silently  poised  o>er  the  war  of  the  main. 
Like  the  sptrit  of  Charity  brooding  o*er  pain. 
Mow  gliding  with  pinion,  all  sUently  furled, 
Lflie  an  Angel  descending  to  comlbrt  the  world  t 
Thou  seem'st  to  my  >pirtt«  as  upward  I  gaze, 
•        And  see  thee,  now  dothed  In  vdloirest  rays; 
Now  lost  in  the  stonn-driTen  vapoors  that  fly, 
Like  hosts  that  are  routed  across  the  brosd  skj  ! 
Like  a  pore  spirit  tzue  to  Ita  Ttrtte  and  fiitti^ 
'Mid  the  tempests  of  natnre,  of  paasion,  and  death  ! 

Rise  !  beaatifhl  emblem  of  parity,  rise ! 

On  the  sweet  winds  of  BeareB,  to  thine  om  brUUaM  rides; 

ScUl  higherl  stiU  higher !  till  lost  to  oor  s^t^ 

Thou  hidestthy  wings  In  a  mantle  of  light; 

And  I  Udnk  how  a  pure  spirit  ga^ng  on  thee^ 

Must  long  for  the  moment— the  Joyona  and  finse, 

Whoa  the  aool  dlsenbodled,  ihna  natme  Aall  spring, 

enfettered  at  once  to  her  miakar  and  king ; 

When  the  bright  day  of  service  and  snfliering  past, 

Shapes,  Dsirer  than  thiaa»  ahall  shine  round  her  at  laat» 

While,  the  standard  of  battle  trinmphanUy  Airled, 

sa«  smiles  lika  a  Tlctor,  aertaa  00  the  world! 

We  have  shewn  enough  of  Griffin  to  the  reader^  to  make 
him  agree  with  us  in  styling  him  a  Lyric  Metastasis  The 
harmony  and  divine  sweetness  of  the  ItaKan,  are  folly  eqttsRed 
by  oor  Irish  Poet,  and  the  heavenly  benignity  which  perrades 
the  dramas  of  the  one,  is  no  le^s  assuredly  the  prominent 
quality  in  the  ballads  and  narrative  poems  of  the  other.    In 
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fl}<i^«  sril  Ihe  otbet  ^ssdntials  for  goodf  poetry,  Griflln  is  not 
deficient.  In  darity^  vigour,  strengthy  aud  affloence  of 
images,  dramatic  »kill,  fancy,  copious  and  appropriate  diction, 
he  can  almost  compete  with  Campbell,  Southey,  or  Ro^rs : 
he  k  as  good  a  moralist  as  Cowper,  as  sweet  a  melodist  fls 
If  core,  and  his  language  taken  ''  from  the  pure  well  of  Eng- 
Nsh  andefiled,'^  is  as  chaste  as  that  of  Goldsmith,  What  a 
contrast  does  n^t  his  beautiful  poetry  afford  to  the  pantheistic 
absurdities,  and  extravagant  apostrophes  of  Bailey,  the  woful 
inanitiips  of  Brotnring,  the  unintelligible  puerilities  of  Maud ! 
Woald  that  one  like  him  still  Uved  to  retard  by  the  dignity  of 
his  presence  amongst  us,  the  unprecedented  appearance  of 
everything  in  poetry,  which  typifies  mawkish  sentiment,  and 
undisguised  folly. 

Another  poet  whose  fame  has  suffered  a  great  deal  by  the 
posthumous  publication  of  his  poems  was  J.  J.  Callanan.  It 
has  often  appeared  to  us  that  sufficient  justice  has  never  been 
done  this  beautiful  bard.  There  is  not  a  single  grace  which 
belongs  to  a  poet,  nor  a  single  attribute  which  should  adorn 
him,  that  Callanan  might  not  claim.  His  genius,  even  more 
than  that  of  Davis  or  of  Griffin,  was  of  that  peculiar  kind 
which  was  particularly  suited  to  clothe  the  legends  of  his 
country  in  their  fitting  garb.  That  uncommon  cast  of  thought^ 
in  which  a  romantic  gloom  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristic, and  which  is  singuhtrly  fertile  in  weaving  those  over- 
shadowing webs,  half  mysterious,  half  melancholy,  which  none 
can  mistake  to  have  their  prototype  in  the  solemn  character 
of  our  scenery,  joined  to  a  copious  and  spirited  phraseology, 
which  enables  the  poet,  when  he  does  weep,  to  weep  proudly, 
and,  when  indignation  fires  his  soul,  to  speak  in  tones  of 
thunder,  if  it  ever  belonged  to  mortal,  was  possessed  by  Callanan* 
Having  acquaintance  with  a  large  store  of  legendary  informa- 
tion, Callanan  has  turned  it  to  excellent  account,  and  one 
cannot  help  observiiig  that  the  language  and  sentiments  which 
his  poetry  contains  are  singularly  appropriate.  It  would  ap- 
pear, from  all  we  know  of  Callanan^  that  he  was  not  of  a 
studious  turn,  and  we  have  no  evidence  in  anything  he  has 
written  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  his  mind  had  drunk 
deep  at  the  waters  of  classical  knowledge.  Yet  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  considerable  attainments  of  such  a  nature 
would  have  heightened  the  merit  pf  thi9  author^  particularly 
when  we  reu^emoer  the  simple  species  of  subjects,  which  he  has 
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principallj  treated.    Gbreat  classical  culture  miglit  ha?e  made 
him  a  second  Oray,  for  such  would  have  been  its  probable 
effect ;  but  in  doing  so  the  great  charm  of  ''  raciness  of  the 
soil''  would  have  been  taken  away^  and  the  polished  symme- 
trical vehicle  would  be  rather  unadapted  to  convey  the  burden 
of  native  thought  which  the  poet  must  have  given  us.    In- 
deed,  truly,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  regret  that 
Callanan  has  not  accepted  of  any  adventitious  assistance ;  his 
poetry  is  a  rich  mine  of  everything  that  is  fasckiatiog,  maiily 
and  elevated ;  and  they  must  be  insensible  to  all  beauty  who 
cannot  find  ample  opportunities  for  the  indulgence  of  true 
enjoyment  in  the  perusal  of  his  charming  compositions.    "  The 
Eecluse  of  Inchidony/'  a  long  poem  iu  the  Speaserinn  metre, 
has  many  claims  on  our  admiration ;  but  the  misauthropical 
▼ein  which  runs  through  the  entire  of  it,  takes  away  a  grrat 
deal  from  its  merit.    This  poem  reminds  us  so  forcibly  of 
Byron,  in  peculiarity  of  sentiment,  that  we  might  almost  accuse 
its  author  of  imitation,  did  he  not  assure  us  that  he  had  writ- 
ten it  long  before  he  had  even  read  Childe  Hafold.    Next  in 
order  comes  the  revenge  of  "  Donal  Comm/'  a  poem  very 
much  in  the  Scott  style,  and  evidencing  in  its  pages  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  vigorous  dramatic  power.    But  the 
poem  which  follows  this  latter  is  truly  an  inspired  emanaCioii, 
and  to  those  who  have  looked  upon  the  scene  itself,  and  pon* 
dered  on  its  solemn  shores  and  gloomy  waves,  the  Hues  them* 
selves  must  seem  like  a  portion  of  the  landscape  which  thcj 
pourtray,  so  wondroosly  true  to  nature  has  the  gifted  mind  of 
Callanan  fashioned  his  delightful  verses.     "  Gougane  Bam'' 
may  with  justice  be  termed  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  Callanan's  poetry,  and  is,  most  unquestionably,  as  delicioas 
a  morsel  of  minstrelsy  as  ever  feasted  the  minds  of  an  Irish 
or  English  reader.    Vfe  will  now  give  it  insertion. 

CK)UGA]K£  BAKRA!. 

There  la  a  green  Ulaad  in  lone  GoagUMBinne, 

Where  Alliu  of  songs  rushes  forth  m  an  arrow ; 

In  deep-rallied  Desmond— a  thousand  wUd  fooDtAlits 

Come  down  to  that  lake,  from  their  home  in  the  moontidna 

There  grows  the  wild  ash,  and  a  time-«trioken  wlAnr 

Looks  chidinglj  down  on  the  mJrth  of  the  hUlov ; 

As,  like  some  gay  child,  that  sad  monitor  scorning, 

It  lightly  laogha  back  to  the  laugh  of  the  morning. 

And  its  cone  of  dark  hills— oh  I  to  see  them  all  brightening; 

When  the  tempest  flbigs  ont  Itared  tMnner  of  lightning; 

And  the  waters  msh  down,  'mid  the  thgnder*a  oeeptrnttle, 

like  clans  fhnn  their  hills  aft  the  TOlee  of  the  batUe; 

And  brightly  the  flre-crseted  UUowp  ace  gleanlogv 

And  wildly  from  MoOagh  the  eagles  are  screaming. 
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Eh .'  where  Is  fhe  dwellliig  in  Tallev  or  hl^hlimd, 
0  tiM*  Ibr  *  Uad  as  this  lone  Utile  ialandi 

iShrtr  oM  when  tike  niinmer-«mi  rested  on  Clara, 
.  •  And  Ut  the  dark  heath  cm  the  hills  of  Ivera, 

Have  I  aought  thee,  sweet  spot,  jGrom  my  home  by  the  ocean, 
And  trod  aU  thy  wUds  with  a  Hinstrers  devotion. 
And  thought  of  thy  borda,  when  assembling  together. 
In  the  deft  of  thy  roeksi  or  the  deptt  Of  thy  faeafHier; 
They  fled  ftom  the  Saxon's  daxlc  bondafe  and  slaughter, 
'   And  waked  their  last  song  by  the  rash  of  fhr  water. 
^igh  sons  of  the  )yre,  oh  i  how  proad  was  the  feeUafr 
*f  0  think  while  alone  through  that  soUtnde  stealing, 
TbooghlofUar  MlaatstUs  green  Erift  ean nwnber, 
I  only  awoke  your  wild  harp  from  its  slumber. 
And  minted  onoe  more  with  the  voice  of  theoe  Aniataiii< 
The  songs  even  echo  forgot  on  her  mnnntalos, 
And  glean'd  each  grey  legend,  that  darkly  was  Sleeping 
WJhere  the  mist  and  the  rain  o  «r  thaiac  bcMtty  was  (jreeplog. 

Least  bard  of  the  bills!  were  it  mine  to  inherit, 

The  fire  of  thy  harp,  and  the  wing  of  thy  spirit, 

With  tlw  wrongs  whieh  Hke  tfaee  to  our  coontiy  has  boond  mt^ 

Did  yonr  mantle  of  song  fling  its  radiance  around  me, 

6til!,  still  in  those  wilds  may  yonng  liberty  rally, 

Avd  send  her  strong  about  over  monataln  and  vall^. 

The  star  of  the  west  may  yet  rise  in  its  glory. 

And  the  land  ttiat  was  darlcest.  be  brightest  in  story. 

I  too  shall  be  gone;— but  my  name  shall  be  spoken 

WheA  £rto  awakes,  and  her  fetters  are  broken ; 

Some  Minstrel  will  come,  in  the  summer  eve's  gjieaming, 

When  Freedom's  yonug  tight  on  his  spirit  is  beaming. 

And  bend  o  Vr  my  grave  witii  a  tear  of  emotion, 

Where  calm  Avon-Buee  seeks  the  kisses  of  ocean. 

Or  plant  a  wild  wreath,  from  the  banks  of  that  river. 

O'er  the  heart,  and  the  harp,  that  are  sleephig  for  ever. 

Now,  to  establish  the  author's  title  to  \he  merit  of  exquisite 
suDj^city :  we  have  only  to  regret  that  the  producer  of  such 
sweet  simplicity  a3  the  following  ballad  contains,  has  not  given 
us  manjy  many  more  such  inv^uable  examples  of  tliia  divine 
peculiarity. 


with  modest  air  she  drooped  her  head,     . 

Her  cheek  of  beauty  veiling; 
Her  bosom  heav'd,— no  word  she  said ; 

I  marked  her  strife  of  feeling; 
"  Oh,  speak  my  doom,  dear  maid,"  I  cried, 

**Bf  yon  bright  Heaven  above  thee ;  *' 
She  gently  raised  her  eyes  and  sighed, 

"  Too  well  yott  know  I  love  thee-** 


THE  KIOHT  WAS  STILL. 

The  night  was  stfll,— the  air  was  balm. 

Soft  dews  around  were  weeping; 
Ko  whisper  rose  o'er  ocean's  calm. 

Its  waves  In  Ught  were  aleepliig, 
With  Hary  on  the  beach  I  stray 'd  ; 

Hie  stars  beam'd  Joy  above  me ; 
I  preet  her  hand  and  sa^  *t  sweet  maid, 

**  Oh  tell  me  do  yon  love  me?  ** 

It  is  not  alone  in  "  The  Eecluse  of  luchidony*'  tliat  a  re* 
semblance  to  Byron  may  be  traced  :  he  evinces  a  kindred  spirit 
to  that  of  the  great  author  of  "  Childe  Harold/^  in  almost  all 
his  poetical  writings,  though  his  melancholy  was  not  as  deep, 
or  so  much  steeped  in  despair  as  that  of  the  former.  Our 
readers  who  remember,  and  there  are  few  who  have  read  "The 
Siege  of  Corintir' who  will  not  remember,  tliat  beautiful  passage 
commencing,  "'Tis  midnight  on  the  mountains  brown,"  will 
not  fail  to  observe  a  striking  similarity  to  it  in  the  Hues  below ;  a 
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resemblance,  albeit,  which  notie  can  for  a  moment  Wipposc  to 
wear  the  most  remote  appearance  of  plagiarism,  which  neter 
can  be  attributed  to  Calknan,  whose  ideas  are  as  fresh  as  the 
water  in  "  The  thousand  wild  fountains'*  which  he  tells  us 
empty  themselves  into  the  lake  of  "  Gougane  Barra/' 


MOaZTLIOST. 

*Tls  sweet  vt  hash  of  iright 

By  ibe  calm  moon  to  waodar. 
And  rleir  those  isles  of  light 
Tliat  float  so  far  bey'ond  her 
In  that  wide  sea 
Whose  waters  firee 
Can  And  no  shore  to  bound  them, 
On  whose  calm  breast 
Pure  spirits  rest 
With  all  their  glory  round  them ; 
Oh  !  that  my  sool  aU  free 

From  bonds  of  earth  might  serer  ; 
Oh  f  that  those  isles  might  be 
Uer  resting  ph&oe  for  erer. 

When  aO  those  glorious  spheres 

The  watch  of  Heaven  are  keeping. 
And  dews,  like  Angels'  tears. 
Around  are  gently  weeping; 
O  who  is  he 
That  carele&sly 
On  rirtae's  boond  encroacheSi 


I  But  then  wUl  fsel 

I  Upon  him  steal 

I  Tbeir  silent  sweet  reproacbM? 
,  OUJ  that  my  loul  an  free, 

i  From  bonds  of  earth  mig^ 

Ob  i  that  those  isles  might  be 
Her  retting  place  tor  ertr. 


And  wh«a  tn  weretaighs 

The  lonely  heart  Is  pining. 
If  we  bat  view  those  skies 

With  all  their  bright  host  shhibig 
WhOeasdweiiao 
On  their  mUd  rays. 
They  seem  like  seraphs  smlliog. 
To  joys  above* 
WlU)  looks  of  love. 
The  weary  spirit  wiling; 
Oh  1  that  my  soul  aU  free 

From  bonds  of  earth  eonld  sever ; 
Oh  I  that  those  isles  might  be 
Uer  resting  plaoe  for  ever. 


An  Irishman  who  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  his  countrymen,  cannot  but  observe  in  the  dirge 
of  *'  O'SuUivan  Bear,"  a  most  intensely  graphic  picture  of  that 
strong  denunciatory  power  (to  use  a  mild  word)  for  which  the 
Irish  have  ever  been  famous,  whenever  burning  injustice  roused 
their  passions.  The  ballad  has  sufficient  attractions  to  render 
its  presence  here  desirable. 


The  sun  upon  Ivera 

Ho  longer  shines  brightly ; 
The  voice  of  her  music 

No  longer  is  sprightly; 
No  more  to  her  maidens 

The  light  dance  is  dear. 
Since  the  death  of  our  darlUig 

O'Sullivan  Bear. 

Seally  1  thoa  Mse  one, 

You  basely  betray'd  him  ; 
lii  his  strong  hour  of  need 

When  thy  right  hand  should  a|d  him  $ 
Be  fed  thee ;— he  clad  tticc ;  — 

Toa  had  all  could  deUgbt  thee  ( 
ITou  left  him ;— you  sold  him  ;— 

May  Heaven  reunite  thee  I 

ftenify  !  may  all  kinds 

Of  evil  attend  thee; 
On  thy  dark  road  of  life 

Hay  DO  kind  oale  b«MMid  tISM ; 
Hay  fevers  long  burn  thee. 

And  aguOe long  Areece  thee; 
May  the  strong  hand  of  God         ^ 

la  his  red  anger  eelce  thee. 


Ead  he  died  calmly, 

I  would  not  deplore  hlin. 
Or  if  the  wild  strife 

Of  the  eea-war  closed  o*sc  him ; 
Bat  with  ropee  voond  his  white  limbs 

Through  ocean  to  trail  hun, 
Uke  a  fish  after  slaughter  1— 

Tis  therefpre  I  wall  him. 

Long  nay  the  oorse 

Of  his  people  pnrsae  them;  ^ 

Scully  that  sdW  bRn     * 

And  soldier  ^^^  ^'^^"^  ^^ 
One  glimpse  of  neavcn^s  light 

May  tbeytseeaevrr: 
May  the  hearth-stone  of  hell 

B«  their  iMAk  bod  for  evert 

In  the  hole  which  the  vile  hslilds 

Of  toldters  had  m^die  theei 
Unhonoured,  unshipuded 

And  headless  they  Ud  tiM*; 
No  sigh  to  regret  thee. 

No  eytr  to  rafa  o*er  tiiee, 
No  dtifle  to  lamant  tliee^ 

No  Mend  to  deplbre  thee. 
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now  gory  taft  pAl6, 
TbQie  jueA  eyes  tee  Uiec 

High  spiked  on  their  gaol ; 
Thai  cheek  fat  the  summer  ann 

Ne'er  ahall  grow  wann, 
Kor  that  eye  e'er  catch  light : 

But  the  flaah  of  the  atom. 


A  airse,  UeaMd  ooe«a, 

la  on  thy  green  'Wttter, 
From  Hie  haven  of  Cork 

To  Ivera  of  slaugliter, 
SiBoe  tha  hiUowa  were  dyed 

With  the  red  wounda  of  fear, 
Of  Maiertaeh  Oge, 

Our  O'SuUiran  Bear. 


It  would  appear  that  among  the  Irish  peBsantfj^  a  castom 
prevailed  at  dances,  and  mercy  makings^  in  which  a  young  man 
adairing  one  of  Uie  fair  dancers,  rose  and,  offering  his  glass 
to  tiie  object  of  his  admiration,  requested  her  to  drink  to  him. 
After  a  considerable  number  of  refusals,  the  offer  was  some- 
times accepted,  and  considered  a  favourable  omen  :  allusion  is 
made  by  Callanan  to  this  custom  in  a  choice  piece  of  enthusi- 
astic poetry,  which  affords  another  convincing  proof  of  the 
great  and  transceudant  genius,  which  could  so  ijilimately 
identify  itself  with  all  the  minute  peculiarities  of  Irish  life. 
The  song  bears  the  name  of  "  The  girl  I  love,''  and  runs 
thus  : — 

The  girl  I  lore  ia  comely,  straight,  and  tall ; 
Down  her  white  neck  her  anbum  tresses  fall : 
Her  dresa  ia  neat,  her  carriage  light  and  f^ee  :—> 
Here's  a  health  to  that  charming  maid  whoever  she  be ! 

The  rose's  blosh  but  fades  beside  her  cheek ; 
Her  eyea  are  blue,  her  forehead  pale  and  meek ; 
Her  lii>s  like  cherries  on  a  sammer  tree  ;— 
Here's  4  health  to  the  charming  maid  whoe'er  she  be' ! 

When  I  go  to  the  Held  m  youth  can  lighter  boond* 
And  I  ftreelv  pay  wtien  the  cheerful  Jog  goes  round; 
The  barrel  is  foil :  bat  its  heart  we  soon  shall  see ; — 
Come,  here'b  to  that  ebannliig  maid  wboe  er  sbd  be ! 

Had  I  the  wealth,  that  props  the  Saxon's  reign ; 
Or  the  diamond  crown  that  deckd  the  IQng  of  Spain, 
I'd  yield  them  aft  if  she  kindly  smiled  on  me  ;— 
Here's  a  health  to  the  maid  I  love  whoe'er  ahe  bet 

Fire  pOQDds  ef  gold  for  each  lock  of  her  hair  Td  pay, 

And  five  times  fire,  for  my  loTe  one  hour  each  day ; 

Her  Toice  is  more  sweet  than  the  thmsh  on  its  own  green  tree ; — 

Then,  my  dear,  may  I  drink  a  fbnd  deep  health  to  thee ! 

What  indeed  has  Callanan  written,  wliich  does  not  bear 
the  impress  of  elegance,  elevated  imagination,  copious  diction^ 
and  magical  affinity  with  the  very  nature  of  our  scenery^  and 
the  exact  character  of  our  people  ?  Our  very  hills  and  valleys, 
the  former  with  their  towering  peaks  and  shadowy  hues,  in 
which  a  dreamy  and  delicious  gloom  constitutes  a  mysterious 
charm  ;  the  latter  with  their  verdant  and  extensive  meads,  or 
heathy  wastes  which  seem  as  though  they  were  never  trodden 
by  human  footsteps,  appear  through  the  diaphonous  medium 
of  this  beautiful  poetry,  in  such  a  way,  as  we  have  often  ob* 
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nb  m\s^  ^tA%nf!9LVf  usvair. 


served  the  kaVes  of  an  umbhlgeoas  tree,  overlianging  i  pel- 
Incid  stream,  reflected"  an  a  CJJlm  crening  in  its  tran^ml  waters. 
The  Irishman  who,  reads  the  poetry  oF  Callahan,  must  neoes- 
saril?  lay  down  the  vokime  a  more  patriolic  man ;  he  most 
also  of  necessity  Teet  himself  incited  to  increased  e^Lertions  for 
the  fartberanee  of  his  coantr/s  good. 

The  thoughts  contained  in  these  lines  whiefa  we  now  ioKit, 
we  might  almost  faficy  to  hear  escaping  from  the  lifu  of  some 
poor  criminal,  in  unpceMieditated  discourse  with  bimself :  so 
natural  are  the  reflections^  and  ?o  apparently  unstadied  is  the 
entire  soliloquy. 


How  bard  Is  mj  fortnne 

And  rain  mj  repining; 
The  strong  rope  of  fkte 

For  this  young  neA  b  twining : ' 
If  J  Btrengtb  is  departed. 

Uy  clieeks  siiok  and  sallow; 
While  I  langnisb  in  chains 

In  the  gaol  ofCIoonuiU.* 

No  boy  of  the  Tillage 

Was  erer  yet  milder ; , 
Td  play  with  a  child 

And  my  sport  woald  he  wfldcr ; 
I'd  dance  without  tiring 

Frois  mpmipg  'till  eren. 
And  the  goal-haU  Td  strike 

To  Ui«  lightning  of  HcATtn. 


*  Clonmala,  «.«.  the  solitude  of  deceit, 
the  liUbaamtofCloniaieL 


At  my  bed  fbot  decaying 

lij  horl-lMt  is  lying; 
Through  the  Ixnra  of  the  riOugfi 

My  goal-han  is  flying; 
Mf  hqrae  lootfug  thaaeighhMra 

Kc^^ected  may  fiiJIov ; 
WhOe  I  pine  in  my  chains 

In  the  gaol  of  CVwmalfc 

2ttxt  Sondaj  the  patron* 

At  boxne  wBl  he  ho^n  a 
Ajid  the  young  actiTc  hnrleii 

The  field  will  he  sweeping  ; 
With  the  dance  of  fair  maidens 

T}ie  ^v^inf  they'll  l»llo«; 
Whflte  this  ncasC  ocie^  so  t^T 

Shan  he  oiM  in  OeotMla. 


♦   Patron,— Irish 
gattittitg  of  tie  pedple  en 


~a    fesdTo 


.  We  will  wind  up  onx  .comments  oi^  CaQanan^  with  ^vin; 
our  readers  an  example  of  bi9  powers  as  a  translator,  ana  also 
,an  instance  in  the,  p9^m  its^i  (which  was  written  in  Irish.) 
of  the  forcible  ezpres^on,  masculine  flow  of  thonght,  ^ 
dramatic  pharactei  of  some  of  the  old  Irish  maiiusccipts. 

'  '    ^mCULm^HIT'OFOrGKIvk 

ITow  dimn'd  U  the  glory  that  drcM  the  Gaei 

..    .    .        AadOlTQttehlgiipeopleofgrsenliiaisail^* 

The  sword  of  the  Saxon  Is  red  with  their  gore; 

Lllce  a  bsric  on  the  ocean,  long  shaft erfe^  and  toet, 
On  the  Ittd  of  ynor'falhers  at  length  yon  aw  lost) 
The  hand  of  the  spoiler  is  stretched  on  your  plains, 
V  Jbna70h'»eiDMBrafh«ywr«id]wt«lMiiaiige'aii4tdi4kt&  ' 

• 

0  where  fs  the  heanfy  that  heam'd  on  thy  brow  ? 
StfODgluttdlilthehtttye;  hoirvasanrtthMiari»9 
Thai  heart  is  JMTW  brdksB  that  Aearar  would  qnstf. 
And  thy  high  songs  are  turned  into  weeping  andirall: 


h 


•  innisfafl— tie'ldshd  ofdteUiiy,  oheV  th»ttaihe«  i^WiiiiaL  \ 


Bright  rtttdet  of  onr^rea !  fhnn  your  home  In  the  ikkt 
O  blut  not  yonr  lonB  with  the  scorn  of  yoar  eyea  1 
Proud  spliit  of  <#oU«a*  how  red  is  thy  cneek; 
For  thy  freemen  are  slaves,  and  thy  mighty  are  weak ! 

0*KeUt  of  the  Hostages:  Con  %  whose  high  name, 
On  a  bandied  red  haniea  hoa  flouted  to  fame, 
Let  the  long  eraas  atlU  sigh  mdlsturbed  o'er  thy  sleep ; 
Arise  not  to  siiame  ns,  awake  not  to  weepw 

In  thy  broad  wing  of  duicness  enfold  ns,  0  night; 
•    Withheld,  OhHghtaan,  the  reproaeh  of  thy  light; 
For  freedom,  or  raloor  no  more  canst  thou  see, 
la  the  home  of  the  XTare,  is  the'  isle  of  the  Ftefe^ 

Afflfction^B  dark  waters  your  spirits  hare  how'd. 
And  ^>proBnii1n  hath  wrapped  al  yoor  land  in  its  shzond. 
Since  first  from  the  Brehon'sll  pure  jostlce  yon  stray'd. 
And  bent  to  those  laws  the  prood  Saaon  has  made. 

We  know  not  onr  country,  so  strange  is  her  face ; 
Her  sons  once  her  glory  are  now  her  disgrace  s 
Crone,  gone  Is  the  beantr  of  fUr  InnlsfUl, 
Fbr  the  stirsnger  now  rtues  in  the  land  of  the  OaeL 

W%ere,  where  are  the  woods  that  oft  rung  to  yonr  cheer, 
Where  you  waked  the  wild  chaoe  of  the  wolf  and  the  deer? 
Can  those  dark  heights  with  ramparts  all  frowning  and  rlTcn, 
Be  the  hills  where  yoor  forests  war'd  brightly  in  Uearen  f 

0  bondsmen  of  Kgypt )  no  Hoses  appears 

lb  light  yonr  dark  steps  thro*  this  desert  of  tears ; 

Degraded  and  lost  ones,  no  Heotor  is  nigh 

TV)  lead  yon  to  freedom,  or  teacb  you  to  die ! 

Prancis  Davis^  commonly  called  the  Belfast  man,  the  last 
of  those  whom  wo  have  selected  for  notice,  has  decidedly 
very  many  claims  on  our  admiration.  Though  he  may 
not  possess  that  deep  spirit  of  meditation  which  belonged  to 
Griffin  and  Callanan,  and  though  some  may  consider  that  he 
has  not  that  profound  knowledge  of,  taste  for,  aiid  capacity  to 
treat  in  all  the  fulness  of  sustained  narrative,  the  *'  grey  old 
legends/'  and  histoHcal  land  marks  of  Ireland,  in  the  former 
of  which  they  have  s^iewn  themselves  such  masters,  and  in  the 
latter  of  which  they  have  evinced  such  extraordinary  instances 
of  excelling  talent,  the  indomitable  spirit  which  he  shews,  the 
melodiotis  nature  of  liis  verse>  the  felicitous  turn  of  his  ideas, 
and  the  rich,  transcendentally  rich  fancy  which  sparkles  so 
brilliantly  through  his^  every  lay,  adequately  compensate  us  for 
any  deficiency  which  may  render  him  unequal  to  the  others 
in  particular  attribtites.  Not  that  we  would  infer  that  bis 
peculiar  beauties  are  such  as  to  [^ce  him  on  an  equality  with 

*  Oonamh—A  name  of  Wlesiiis  the  fipaoish  progenitor  of  the  Irlsb  O'a  and  Mac'a 

t  Nlal--of  the  Nine  Hostagea,  the  heroic  Monarch  of  Ireland,  in  the  fDorth  century— 
and  ancestor  of  the  0*Nett  Ihmlly. 

{  Cod  Cead  Catha— Coo  ef  the  Hundred  Fights,  monarch  of  the  Island  in  the  seoond  cen- 
tury;  although  the  fighter  of  a  hundred  battles,  he  was  not  the  yictor  of  a  hundred  fields ; 
faia  valoEooa  riral,  Owen,  King  of  Monster,  camnelled  him  to  adiflalon  of  the  Kingdom. 

ji  Brehona— The  hereditary  Judges  df  the  Izltb  Septs. 
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the  poets  we  fatve  besn  Terievtng;  bn^  that  ve  tbdaee  bom 
their  efxisience,  t)ie  author^s  right  Id  posseaa  a  rrspecUbks 
position  among  the  leading  poets  of  his  eonntiy.  Aands 
DaviB  18  esaentially  a  Ijric.poet^  and  one  of  a  tmlj  passioDilB 
and  energetic  order.  His  fiery  baUada  swell  out  into  M 
toned  magnificencejas  when  a  master  hand  sweepe  the  diapana 
of  an  organ.  Hia  ma&ic  like  that  of  Uosart  oombinea  rolan^ 
prions  hannoiiyy  varietj,  resistless  impetqosaty,  and  peerka 
grandeur.  He  is  not  only  ^'  aa  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of 
May/'  he  is  also  ''gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer/'  His 
fancy  is  elevated,  luxuriant,  and  bewitching :  the  fruits  of  his 
Muse  are  uuexceptionably  national,  and  in  addition  to  all  these 
excellencies,  the  bright  spirit  of  iudependence  crowns  with  a 
halo  of  nndyinff  light,  the  works  of  his  triumphant  genius. 
He,  alone,  of  taose  to  whom  these  pages  refer,  is  still  alive^ 
and  from  his  comparative  youth,  we  have  every  reason  to  ex- 

Eect  that  he  will  yet  present  his  countrymen  with  gifts  as 
rilliant  as  those  he  has  already  bestowed  on  them,  and  natu- 
rally more  characterized  than  their  predecessors,  by  all  those 
solid  beauties  which  age  alone  can  ripen.  Long  may  he  conlinue 
(is  our  earnest  wish)  to  adorn  our  nterature  by  gems  from  the 
casket  of  his  radiant  intellect,  long  may  he  continue  to  foster 
those  generous  impulses  and  noble  principles  which  are  alone 
the  nursUng  seeds  of  liberty,  and  which  when  he  tends  and 
propagates  them,  constitute  one  of  the  highest  avocations  o^ 
and  form  one  of  the  most  exalted  hooois  which  can  be  ooa* 
ferred  on  man. 

Davis  too,  like  those  we  have  been  considering,  entered 
on  the  wide  field  of  nationality :  he,  like  many  of  those 
gifted  men»  whose  genius  shall  never  be  forgotten,  bad  thought 
that  bis  talents  and  energies  could  not  have  been  better  em- 
ployed than  in  working  for  his  countr/s  welfare.  So,  giving 
up  all  dreams  of  glory  in  another  sphere,  all  ambition  for 
literary  distinction  in  contemphitive  abstract  subjects,  ar  in 
universal  themes^  which  might  be  more  pleasing' 4o-  a  foreiga 
ear,  be  set  himself  right  manfully  to  carry  out  the  gr^ 
object,  which  had  patriotism  for  its  motto«  A. poor  weaver  by 
trade,  hard  at  work  from  morning  until  night,  in  ei^ing  iiis 
bread^'he  still  conliuuedto  snatch  a  roosaent  at  inienrats,  to 
devote  to  his  darling  occupation.  But  indeed  Dbvis  dues  not 
couftne  himself  merely  to  peitm^snlgects  t  well  does  he  know 
the  ;art,-io  .'^make  the  tears  of  syuipatihy.toiow.'^.    Ilover* 
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fall^iCSBhaioBch  i&e  tender  chorda m oar  Ikearts^ which mett 
U8  to  GO^paseioB,  or  phili  ua  to  despair.  He  affords-  us  siiSb* 
caent.inetanceB'ofihat  wonderful  abilitj^i which  can  realiae  the 
Bgoniaed.incurable  state  of  the  buinan  breast^  which  forbids  all 
oonsolation,  lendera  aseleaa  all  attempts  to  assuagB  ita  m* 
tenaiij,  and  feeds  with  a  sullen  eagerness  on  the  object  of  its 
grisL  Ib  evidence  we  cdtall  \\y  before  the  reader,  a  graphic 
illubtralion  of  this  species  of  poetical  creation,  which  merely  to 
peruse  is  to  beliold  the  greatness  of  its  high  dramatic  merit. 


A  MOTH£B*S  LAMENT. 

Tbey  tell  me  that  I  should  not  ircep 

When  Hevren  eaU«  U«  OMrn ; 
Aii,  tbmfc  they  that  a  mother**  heart 

Is  hnt  a  lirtng  stone  ? 
Umj  teU  me  thiat  my  oonstant  tears 
WiU  waste  the  mother's  cheek ; 
Iiik,  know  tbey  not  wera  tkeea  to  oeaaa 
The  mother's  heart  woakt  break  ? 
When  o  er  mj  aonl  thare  hangi  a  tloud. 

With  so  redeeming  nur, 
Wm  Heaven  blame  me  if  I  tiy 
To  veep  that  cloud  airaj  ? 
Sweet  Saviour,  dear, 
Lo(ft  down,  and -tear 
Her  aha4ow  from  my  view  { 
Or  take— oh,  take, 
For  mercy's  sake, 
The  mother  to  tiiee  too. 

Here^any  a  holy  heor  I've  sat, 
when  none  but  God  4M  see ; 
Aa4  on  thia  heaving  heart,  my  bird, 

Ky  beauty,  pillowed  thee ; 
And  wffit  in  pride  of  soul,  and  looked 

O'er  thee  and  future  years : 
And  Usaetf  eaoh  dhnide  tUlit  AoM 

A  little  weU  of  tears; 
Or  soothed,  and  made  thy  wordless  mirth 

In  la&ttit  ohacklitv  rise, 
TQI  all  my  joyfttl  spirit  reeled 
In  ftentp  thmgkb  my  e^os. 
My  babe,  my  dove ! 
Oh^fkthersbovw, 
What  now  of  coming  years  f 
She's  thine,  she's  thine  1 
But  what  are  mine? 
Ber  green  grave,  and  these  tears ! 


I  see  the  blackness  of  mv  soul. 

Where  all  looked  brigM  before : 
Uy  homely  hearth«  the  willow  seat, 

The  waves  before  my  door ; 
I  see  my  babet  steal  roond  my  knee, 

Half  weeping,  half  in  ahame : 
And  hang  then*  heada,  and  whisper  low, 

When  breathing  sister's  name : 
And  then  my  wandering  iuicy  wfaigs 

Some  jshadow  by  my  door  : 
I  start,  I  shriek-^h  no !  oh  no .' 
My  Usaie  comes  no  more. 
Oh  no  !  oh  no  I 
Uj  kimh  of  snow, 
There's  glory  round  your  brow ; 
And  broad-  and  bright 
With  holy  light, 
Are  ail  jmsr  play-grounds  now  1 


I  look  upon  the  flowery  mounds 
Her  snowy  bands  did  make ; 
I  kneel,  and  bleaa  the  dying  flowery 

And  kiss  them  for  her  sake  ; 
And  oft  sa  drops  the  fbachia  b«U 

Beneath  my  scalding  tear. 
The  phaotdm-eeho  of  her  voice. 

Mounts,  laughing  on  my  ear ! 
Then  can  you  blame  a  mother's  hands. 

For  twining  through  her  hair, 
When  all  within  that  tnother's  heart 
la  boiling  In  Oespnirr 

That  eye,  that  cheek— 
St>eak,  Heaven  1  speak  1 
She'a  not  a  putrid  clod ; 
My  child,  my  child, 
Thy  mother's  wUU : 
Forgive  mo,  oh  my  God ! 


like  every  one  deaerving  the  natne  of  a  Foet^  Francis 
Davifl  can  nuurish  in  his  inmost  heart  the  most  aensiti ire  feel- 
ings of  Lovci  can  Aonjure  up  before  his  mind  the  most  golden 
imaginings  of  a  iover^s  bliss,  and  can  express  with  nature's 
most  graphic  power^  the  B[)iritaaliBed  sentiments  which  are 
^n  to  the  tender  passion.  It  would  not  be  perhaps  al- 
together just  to  compare  him  in  this  particular  to  those  whose 
works  have  occupied  the  preceding  pages,  as  tliey  have  been  so 
eminolit  ii)  inditiag  lov^  iongs^  that  tbej  are  as  remarkable 
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foEwfiKcelieiiceiatliia  branch  of  the  poetic  aK^M  ftqruc  is 
any  of  it3  otben.  However,  tbat  i^  ▼otanea  of  Yeaiw  ^ 
williiigljr  concede  to  hiia  a  ceapectaUe  ahsffe  of  ododialioafor 
his  accomphfihioeBU  as  an  amatory  miustrei^  mSi  not  be 
doubted  by  the  reader  of  tfie  linea  that  fidlov. — 

HT  BETBOTHEDl 

oil,  oome  vsy  betTothcd,  to  thfne  mxkntf  biide, 
To9  loog  Wre  tiMT  kie(ife  tliee  fkmt  vj  ri4B ! 
Sore  I  sought  tbee  by  mooataln  and  nmd,  •rthore  1 
J4id  I  mtefaeA  and  I  vspiioi  ttj*  iMftfi  «M  Aora, 

While  the  fidae  to  the  ftlM  «d  M7: 
W«  «fl  leatf  li«r  wr^y  )r^  tke  ttoiAid  Old  tiie  ratk. 
And  vellnoiariali  her  heart  iii  ite  wwm  tkam  4mA, 
Till  her  teen  shell  lurif  treced  e  peeily  pftOi, 

Par  the  vwk  df  a  ftimvi^, 

.All,  Uttfti  1IM7  knew  wtet  tlitfr  nOB^MUt  Ael 
It  has  won  ne  e  heet  ef  the  ftem  and  tvne* 
Who  here  event  hf  ^  e^e  of  llie  yeilow  fee 
Thet  mj  home  U  thdr  beei^te.  tSU  thj  Jkead  he  irov  i 

And  the/TV  gefhered  taj  iean  sAff  Bl^; 
ibid  thiefy^  vovee  tliaieiBto  H  deoA^eivirm  - 
That  then  gird  ley  hnnr  like  en  ebony  erown,    . 
Tin  theae  fcet  tm  Ay  wtatti  ifcell  hwe  ttamjiled  Jama     ■ 

All,  el]  thet  hetvixt  nexiie. 

Then  omne,  my  betnAhei^  tn  thine  aaTfcwih^Me, 
ThofB  ert  deer  to  toy  breatt  eemy  bdut'a  ted  tIAe, 
And  « iMMder  il  ia  70a  tarnr  ae  long,- 
^Aod  yonr  aonl  ao  proad.  and  your  arm  ao  atroQf « 

And  yo0  limb  wlUumt  a  elBtf»; 
And  yoor  f  ;et  in  their  flight  like  fhe  midnighi  wind. 
When  he  bahe  eitfie  aish  thAt  he  leevce  Mbtud; 
And  yonr  heert  ao  warm,  ax»d  year  look  a^vkitd— > 

(Ml,  eone  to  my  breut  agabi ! 

Oh  my  daereal  hea  eyes  like  the  noontide  ann ; 
So  hrlght,  thei  my  bmn  dare  aoaroe  lotdc  on : 
And  the  donde  or  e  thoeaand  years  gone  by, 
Broneht  beek,  end  egaln  on  the  elouded  tkj^ 

Hee;ped  heoghtMy  irfle  o*er  pile  i 
Then  ell  In  e  bomidlaas  i>leBe  obtspreed. 
Rent,  ahaken,  and  toased  o*er  their  flaming  had. 
Till  each  heert  by  the  light  of  the  heeTena  WMxead» 

Wens  ee  Boofl^  to  hie  aofteat  smile ! 

And  fo  hear  my  love  In  his  wild  mirth  aing 
To  the  flap  of  the  batt]ep«od*a  flexT  wlQgl 
How  his  chorus  shrieks  throegh  ue  iron  tonea 
Of  crashing  towers  and  creakiiig  thronea, 

And  the  crombfing  of  baationa  strong ! 
Tet,  sweet  to  my  ear  as  the  si^  that  sllpe 
From  the  n^rrooa  dfoce  of  e  meiden*a  lip% 
When  the  eye  first  vanes  in  ita  lore  ecUpaa, 

Is  his  aool-ereetlng  aong  1 

Then  come,  mf  heimthed,  to  thine  enzleda  haide  5 
Thoa  hast  tarrted  too  loiig,  bat  I  may  not^ddde  i 
for  the  prop  and  the  hope  ofmy  home  thee  ett,     * 
Ay,  the  rein  thet  aneklea  my  growing  Matte  .    > 
Oh,  rd  frown  on  the  world  for  thee .' 
Uiwt  e  dnl],.cpld,  aonMesa  c)od» 
k  np  In  (he  dnat  at  a  tyrnit's  nM, 
^    (Jfeworthy^metlaQoaeftliepetribi'agod, 

That  Tom  ever  shell  find  in  me  I 

'^      -  ....  .    » 

III  Ifae  troe  spidt  o£  literatoca,  wWehneTer  ptv-mits  Aegail 
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6f  ]Wliffi»l  lteei«ty' *t^>  intfetfere  #i«r  otif  apprechltion  of  th^t 
which  fe  beitttrfdl,  «nd  ap|J)afetitly  the  warm  outponring  of  Uie 
heart,  we  must  needs  (whattlvef  otir  er^ed  or  prhiciples  may  be,) 
divwtourfidves  of  all  prcjiidicei»,  if  we  wish  to  form  an  estlmatp 
of  the  worth  of  the  Btrj  jioems  of  Francis  Davis.     Let  ns  re- 
gard them  in  the  light  of  Gompositiooii  created  for  a  certain  end, 
an  end  which  by  every  appearance  the  author  considered  a  cor- 
rect and  honest  one^  and  which^  if  it  felt  stiort  of  being  so,  was 
more  occasioned  by  the  want  of  cleaf-«ightednes8  on  his  part, 
than  by  any  other  cause.   Those  narrowing  influeaces  which 
have,  alas,  too  often  regulated  the  taste^  or  distaste  of  many,  for 
cotemporary  literature,  cannoi  be  indulged  in,  with  any  sem- 
blance either  of  reason,  becoming  feeling,  or  common  justice, 
and  we  are  as  much  bound  to  admire  the  literary  beauties 
(provided  they  are  unstained  by  vicious  thoughts,)  of  the  poet 
whose  volume  was  brought  out  yesterday,  with  mayhap  the  ap- 
proving stamp  -of  some  sect  obnoxious  io  the  generality  of 
readers,  merely  because  they  profess  diflferent  religious  princi- 
ples, as  we  are  to. admire  the  artistic  beautiea  and  subhmities 
of  the  ancient  writers.    Convinced  that  none  of  pur  readers 
will  peruse  any  of  the  following  patriotic  ballads  in  any  other 
than  a  generous,  and  impartial  spirit,  we  will  now  oiler  them 
a  specimen  worthy  their  attention — 


ON  AGAIN. 

And  10  Uia  would-be  ttonn  te  pMt, 
And  truemen  hav«  ouUlredft  t 
Can  truth  be  bowed  by  flUwbood'e  bkMt, 
TbeyYe  aUiTes  wbo  e*er  beliered  it : 
Let  crmvens  cr»wl  and  adders  tUu, 

And  foes  look  on  deligbMtf  I 
To  one  and  «n  oor  anewenitMl, 

We're  wronged  and  moat  be  righted. 
Then  on  again* 
A  dinln'B  a  chain. 
And  thoogh  a  king  aboald  moke  1t| 
Be  thii  oor  creed, 
A  dare  Indeed 
Is  he  who  dare  not  break  it 

TIa  not  In  alander'a  potaonooa  llpa 

To  kUl  the  patriot's  ardour ; 
Tbdr  Vn^t  may  reach  the  bloaaom-Upa, 

Bot  not  the  foont  of  Terdore : 
For  he  who  lieols  hla  eoonto^'a  dola» 

By  Doni^i  can  be  confonnded. 
Bat  onward  aweepa  hla  fwaT.lii  «oal« 

Thongh  death  be  walking  ronnd  iti 


Then  en  asUiv 

A  chala'e  a  ehahi. 
And  theagh  a  king  ehoold  make  it» 

A  BlftTe,  though  fteed, 

VerebeMaedi 
Who  dare  not  try  to  break  it. 


And  WhQe  ye  guard  againat  the  aboala 

That  hide  each  past  endearonr, 
Olre  frecfnen's  tongues  to  tr(iemen*s  soulSi 

Or  damn  the  terms  fbr  ever  : 
]>t  baseness  wander  throogh  the  dark, 

And  hog  fts  own  restriction. 
But,  ob  f  be  oors  the  gnldlna  spark  I 
rrodnced  by  mental  friction : 
Then  on  Ikgain, 
A  chain's  a  chain, 
And  thoagh  a  king  snoold  make  it, 
Be  this  our  cned, 
A  slave  Indeed 
Ii  be  who  dare  not  break  it. 


Davis  is  a  "  facile  princeps''  in  his  choice  and  manage- 
ment of  metre,  that  truant  and  rebellions  offspring  of  the  Muse, 
which  it  requires  so  much  carefulness  to  keep  in  anything 
like  order/    '^mthiniuiitikble  taste  he  selects  a  light  andl  easy 
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flowing  measure  to  suit  hia  ingenioos  and  fancj-clad  thoughts, 
and  blending  with  admirable  skill,  the  art  of  the  scholar  with 
the  active  imaginings  of  the  poet,  he  weaves,  as  we  shall  now 
behold,  a  brilliant  woof  of  Poesy,  remarkable  for  its  rich  eo- 
louring,  and  epigrammatic  point. — 


yOUB  ON  THS  STEM. 

Oh.  who  bu  not  beard  of  tlie  mptSeal 
power, 

Whlcb  Itrei  tii  tbst  sweet  Httle  emenid 
flower. 

So  rare  in  the  TaQey,  so  prized  in  the  bower, 

Onr  dear  ttttle,  rare  flttle,  ejne-opentwgtran? 

So  beamtBg,  to  teeming 

With  beaoty  and  wonder. 

When  magic  and  logic 

Are  aporting  their  nmnder ; 

And  riving  and  driving 

Tonr  aenaaa  aaoader : 

Oht  9tA  je  a  abjunrack  vitb  bat  on  the  | 
■■■■■I  I  ' 


Aad  nov  a»t  our  etret  tad  fbth 

of  ether 
(Since  Brtn  and  kaowledsB  rae 

together) 
Hare  dianged  into  goblina  of 

feather. 
The  foor-in-ooe-flower  ahaZl 


table  ad 


Ob  no,  men !  ibr  JWmen 
And  inallce  and  Xnavny, 
supped  rooAd  oa,  and 
In  oiurkneaa  and  alaTery, 
Then  ]e4  na  and  bled  n^ 
In  spite  oC Ovr  biavvij. 
For  «U»-we  oo«M  aaabcr  baft 
tbeatem! 


When  wizards  were  charming,  with  misti- 
cal bothers,  J 

The  ejcs  and  the  ears  of  onr  ell-feartDg ;  The  past  to  tba  Mot,  b«t 
motheas,  I  oars ; 

It  idnged  eaA  delaajgn,  or  ao  said  «w  i  Far  Vlalat  baa  Ibmad  tail  ter 


Tben^bail  to  tbe    anion  of  ^irits  «aA 


fiatheri, 

And  why  sbovld  their  childraa  tta  powom 
coodemn? 

Tften  np  wifh  It,  gU^  wilk  i^ 

Up  with  it  menily  ; 

Koaea  and  poaiea 

Are  drooptng  ao  drearily; 

Lying  and  dying, 

And  Erin  ao  dheedly, 
MoclLing  dcloaion  with  ftwr  oo  tlM  stem ! 


bowera. 


iBtf  fhBt 
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Then  np  wMi  Hk  step  wtfb  Hi 
Up  with  itwarrHy ; 
Forward!  fhnn  nurward 


Monster  and  l>inster. 

And  Qmanwiiht  naawai 

Ten  £rin'afMaab0baafia*rAntbnalB»l 


We  are  compelled  very  relactantljr  to  pass  over  great  num- 
bers of  the  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry  with  which  the  volume 
before  us  abounds.  They  who  wish  to  fathom  the  brighl 
depths  of  Daris's  fancy  must  read  for  themselves ;  we  cannot 
do  more  than  exhibit  a  few  IriUianta  from  the  inexhaastble 
mine  of  his  prolific  and  sparkling  genius.  The  following  lina 
are  typical  of  almost  oriental,  imagiuative  opulence. — 


DREAM  OF  A  WANDEREB. 

I  looked  vpon  the  oeean. 

And  I  looked  upon  the  strand; 
I  looked  npOD  the  heoTen 

That  o'erhnng  the  stranger*8  land : 
But  the  briUfant  bhie  waa  wanting, 

And  the  robe  of  many  dyea. 
That  eadi  aia  afuiig  vale  dttplayaCh 

Where  my  native  moantains  rise. 
And  the  wares,  like  wartlke  qilrlti, 

In  their  darUy-^istening  abronds^ 
Rose  and  ilnng  their  sDveiy  bebneta 

In  ifee  panway  of  tte  dooda : 


Bat  the 

Ibatn^  fevered 
In  an  Icy  odoar  only. 
Wantoned  o'er  my 
And-I  fbnadaaM 
Aaaroand  me 
Snng  the  elemental 
Heart 
And 
Onnsterile, 
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But  ft  soothiog  Ansel  horered 

By  that  darklf-wiitblng  ntAlo, 
And  on  dreamy  pinions  bore  rue 

To  my  native  Isic  again 
Oh,  the  •weetnen  and  tlio  bilKhtneas 

Of  her  meadows  and  her  nlla, 
Aod  the  rainbow  tinge  of  beauty 

That  was  sleeping  on  her  hilla» 
As  tlie  rosy  Up  of  morning, 

In  the  ripeness  of  Its  sheen. 
Bant,  and  roUeA  a  golden  earreat 

O'er  the  glistening  glancing  green ; 
Where  the  little  shamrock;  ihadM 

Stem  and  leaf  fhmn  human  siglit, 
Underneath  the  hoary  crystal 

Of  a  ehastened  aatomn  nl^t : 
While  the  breezes 
Wooed  the  daisies. 

With  a  heaven  in  their  tone ; 
And  the  fountafns 
On  the  mountains 

AH  In  tuddled  slYrer  ihone. 


How  I  leaped  npoa  those  momit^iQji ! 

How  I  g&zed  upon  that  sky ! 
Tin  riiy  verv  splrtt  revelled 

Through  a  gal  ixy  of  joy: 
But  the  beauteous  vision's  fading 

To  a  scene  of  darker  hue ; 
And  «m  ocean  strand  of  strangers 

Bursts  again  upon  my  view  ; 
And  the  mmmtain  billows  marslialled 

In  their  merry  might  advance: 
How  I  treniWed  m  they  gambled 

In  their  fearful  foamy  dance. 
What  tears  oCbninlng  hlttemessl 

What  f^nzied  words  t  spoke  I 
My  home— my  liome,  ah  heavea  I 

And  thus  weeping,  I  awoke. 
But  I  found  me, 
As  around  me 

Waved  the  tawny  autumn's  pride, 
'Mid  the  pleasures* 
Yea,  the  treasures 

Of  my  native  XAgan  side ! 


There  are  very  few  of  the  present  day,  who  have  more  right 
to  OQt  eonsidenitkm  as  poets  of  fancy,  than  the  subject  of  our 
present  comments.  There  la  a  richness  about  hito  which 
seems  almost  interminable:  a  charming  command  of  the 
most  delicious  images,  combined  with  a  marvellous  power  of 
presenting  them  in  the  most  attractive  form.  Davis  indeed 
would  be  the  very  man,  we  should  now  be  inclined  to  consideDr 
competent  to  take  up  our  old  traditions,  and  to  do  them  the 
justice  they  deserve :  his  brilliant  fancy  is  just  suited  to  a 
description  of  the  fairy  dance,the  wilv  tricks  of  the  Leprechaun, 
or  the  fantastic  pranks  of  the  FhooKa.  Would  that  words  of 
ours  coold  induce  him  to  carry  out  an  undertaking  so  suite<d 
to  his  genius :  he  would  be  well  rewarded  for  it,  in  refleotiug 
upon  what  he  would  have  dow  for  hia  country,  whose  hi^ij 
W011I4  ^^^  receive  new  life,  an4  whose  chil4re^  would  thus  be 
furnished  with  new  incentives  to  national  exertion*  We  can- 
not refrain  from  giving  another  example  cf  this  spepies  of 
poetry  in  corroboration  of  our  views.-;— 


THE  FAIRY  SERENADE. 

AwAXB  thee  ■'  awake  thee :  my  pretty  fairy 

queen! 
See,  the  sky  is  hloe  aad  the  grass  is  green, 
And  the  monareh  of  the  ekst  is  gone ; 

Ab4  ttaa  blue  sky  weeps 

While  the  red  prince  sleeps 
On  his  goitpou  gDideii  throne : 

And  the  spider  spreads 

Ovt  hie  poorly  threads, 
And  the  young  moon  tftpe  SUevehan ; 

But  ss  taini  the  while 

As  siDQrtillB  smile, 
Or  the  glanoe  of  a  dying  fawn. 

Oh,  the  gay  green  bower, 

And  the  twilight  honr  1 

Ire  the  sky  pats  its  star-hloooi  on !      t 


And  bnKHl  are  the  lawns  of  yotir  airy  taixj 

Wiig^ 
And  we'll  o'er  them  glide  on  the  watery 
wing 
Of  a  love-sick  maiden's  sigh. 
And  thy  crown  I'll  plume 
WiUi  the  golden  bloom 
Of  the  blue>robed  violet's  eye } 
And  we'll  fill  onr  glass 
I'Yom  a  blade  of  grassi 
And  well  drink  to  fis  emerald  dye ; 
While  we  dance  Utuise  springs 
The  young  daisy  siiigs. 
When  she's  kissed  by  the  t^riUghft  §s^. 
Oh  the  gay  green  bower, 
And  the  (piegr  eve  hour. 
When  the  dew-lamps  ronad  us  lie  i 
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And  in  ilioir  thM  tho  morUl*!  worUl,  my 

queen, 
Withlfta  dim,  and  ita  dnrk,  and  the  gnUi 
betwe«i. 
And  Ita  wrtndng  wrongs  and  can ; 
Ota,*tia^ofgaUe 
Ai  Che  wanton's  smQe, 
And  aa  oold  as  the  mlaei^s  pra/er! 


Andltaeems  at.mflat 

Bat  a  desert  coast, 
SaTS  a  few  bads  wcmdroos  fiUr, 

That  the  miostrel  chUd 

Rears  on  the  wild. 
With  that  oold-eyed  world  to  shsrs. 

Then  oars  be  the  bower. 

And  the  twttSght  hour. 
And  no  loe-ejed  mortals  there ! 


In  order  that  oar  read^*8  may  not  forget  that  Davis  has  an 
additional  attribute  for  which  he  has  justly  earned  a^  much 
celebrity^  as  for  excellsnce  in  any  other,  namely,  a  resistless 
spirit  of  independence,  which  sweeps  all  low  animosities  and 
petty  cavillings  before  it,  as  a  strong  spring  tide  carries  off 
the  weed  which  it  tears  from  the  rocks,  we  should  net  finish 
our  remarks  without  giving  room  for  the  following  ardent 
ejaculations. — 


WISHES  AND  WISHER& 

Oh  I  know  ye  the  wish  of  the  true,  the  true  1 
Oh,  know  ye  the  wMi  of  the  tme  ? 
"Us  to  see  the  slave's  hand 
Whirling  liberty's  brand. 
As  ita  toil'Oartund  moscles  could  do, 
And  the  wide  world's  oppressors  tn  view : 
GcNl  ripen  that  wiah  of  the  true  1 

nien  hnrrah  fbr  that  wish  of  the  truB,  the 

true! 
Hurrah  for  that  wish  of  the  tme ; 
And  another  hurrah 
For  the  fast  coming  day, 
When  the  many  shall  preach  to  the  few. 
From  a  gospel  as  pure  as  the  dew— 
Oh  1  there's  hope  in  that  wish  of  the  tme  I 

Oh  I  know  ye  the  wish  of  the  proud,  the 
prondl 

Oh,  knuwye  the  wish  of  the  prondf 
lis  to  emp^  their  veins, 
*Mid  the  crsHhlng  of  chains, 

Aye,  the  veins  of  their  heart,  if  allowed, 

So  the  neck  of  onpreeslon  he  bowed ; 

What  A  holy  wton  that  of  the  proad  I 


Then  hnimh  for  that  wish  of  the  proud,  lbs 

prond! 
Hnrrah  for  that  wish  of  the  prond. 
And  a  aweeplns  hucrah 
For  the  dash,  tlaah,  and  ndgh* 
When  yoong  liberty  leapa  IhMn  the  dooi, 
That  curls  blue  o'er  her  aiemy*s  diroad— 
Oh  1  the  world  for  that  wfah  of  the  prond ! 

Oh!  know  ye  the  wiah  ef  the  brave,  tbs 

brave  I 
Oh,  know  ye  the  wish  of  the  brave  } 
*ns  to  toes  oat  a  lance. 
For  the  glory  of  France, 
And  to  dance  upon  tyranny's  grave, 
Wheresoe'er  its  black  banner  may  wave : 
God  str«igthen  that  wish  of  the  taravs ! 

Then  hurrah  for  tbat  wiah  of  Oie  brave,  the 

brave  I 
HuRuh  for  that  wish  of  the  brave, 
And  hnrrah  fbr  the  hand. 
And  the  caaqna^leavlng  brand. 
That  the  rights  of  a  nation  can  save; 
Or  redeem  by  ita  world  Ughttng  wave- 
Heaven  bleas  the  broad  brand  of  lbs  toave! 


Though  few,  there  are  men  amongst  us  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation  of  poetry ;  men  whose  vigorous  intellect 
luxuriant  imaginations,  and  strong  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  entitle  them  to  be  considerea  promising  votaries  of  the 
muse.  Even  these  few  might  effect  much  for  the  recoustruo- 
tion  of  their  country's  literature.  How  much  could  they  not 
accomplish  towards  the  illustration  of  their  enchanting  lef^nds? 
Surely  they  do  not  require  to  be  reminded  what  more  exalted 
honor  they  might  derive  from  elucidating  the  hidden  tnditioDS 
of  Ireland,  in  language  suited  to  such  interesting  and  eminently 
poetical  subjects^  than  from  adorning  foreign  scenery,  and 


foreign  thexfaes;  with  the  jewels  wliich  wottld  dthafnf^t,  wiffi 
far  betier  grace^  an  altar  dedicated  to 'the' vfioottnigemefift  of 
native  talent,  aad  tlie  preservation  ^-  native^  etory  ?  -  Are  we 
nev(<r  to  break  the  degrading  spell  which  compels  us  to  profess 
such  ad'utration  for,  arid  to.  exhibit  so  much  ittfattiated  delight, 
in  that  wliich  belongs  not  to  us   by  any  of  the  connecting 
linkii of 'fiyui^atby,  kindred> lorwtt^mlassiMfation) mid iiades- 
siMeB  %ks,  in  ^iike manner,  tO'itrcSftt'^tb'^itlMing'itidiibiietloe) 
ail  4;ho80  appealing'  objects/ pricioipte^j'aiid' inestimable  ^tmtimy 
wMck  'should  &[&  the' hwts  of^a  p^c^te^  with  a  i^toe  mn'^ 
queimhbUe  ID  it$0tfy  isnd  itrteistible-iti  the-i^siilte  ita'iiet}^ 
ititMbiiy '  worid  aeeomplisk  P    Whd(r  ^^w^d  i^itbircf  m  th^ 
peopii^  o^'oKbev  coQUtnes^  w4iioh  wa  'Willnot^  flnd^  irf  fcafcfitt 
and  impartial  investigation,  either  to  have  been  -pMsoisM^bf 
our  noble  and  chivalrous  aacestors,  or  to  helo  our  own,  power 
to  possess  if   we  ardently  desired  to  enjoy  it  ?      Would  to 
heaven  thai  that  silly  pride,  which  hitherto  has  confined  itself 
to  mktters  of  a  genealogical  character,  would  transmit  itself 
from  the  weftk  attributes  of  our  intellect  to  its  stronger  cha"-' 
racteristics !    How  happy  we  should  be,  oonid  we  feel  the  fdW 
ness  of  our  degmdfftion^  with  the^-seivsitivenesa  of  pride)  and 
use  the  aame  prid«  as  a  powerful  lever,  to  raise  us  from  the 
depths  of  thectisgraoeful  slougli  in  which  we  have  beeh  wal- 
lowing 1     Would  that  the  wand'  of  .some  beneficent  Prospero, 
could  remove  the  caoses  of  our  incapacity  to  achieve  any. 
practical  benefit  of  a  literary  kind  I     Such  men  as  Fergiison^ 
and  Mac  Cartliy,  have  worked  some  deep  shafts  in  the  prolific 
mine  of  Irish  tradition^  and  the  ore  tliey  have  turned  up  tias 
been  amply  sufficient  to  prove  td  them,  how  richly  it  has  been, 
impregnated  with  the  elements  of  invaluable  mental  ooin^  an\i 
how  charmingly  it  has  been  coloured  with  the  splendor  oif 
native,  fftii^i'  and  the >  more  QiBduriiig'  iirightiiQHr  df  'Bfttidiial 
v^rtse^  vetierotiiui,f  sod  wavm  genmqefoelnig^'.'the  legiUsfiitb" 
offspring  i^  the  lieiart*    Their  own  experience  mast  liiivd<taught ' 
them  lihejniilxafiiipledJieaqtyxrfit^eJ^M  whiebabotMii'tt^^ 
our  pteple,  the  cudausjondo  di0e0tly"iionatiti&  ^arrii^iti  wb»h^- 
they  anre mvoyedy'^the  sad/hjlet  be«ritckiilg  tone  wfaiuh^r^uafid  ^ 
throaghoat  tbdmy in  >whidi  wc  eaniiimost  famcy^we  detdottto^ 
mfiatioholy  keei^  .whficbffrei»iafleoci>pfla»es4ili3  fiinbrak  l>f  the'" 
eonutry  people  in  the  West,  nid  Sooth  of-^Lrelamd;  trbe  iiii«e'-<  - 
counfeaUe  awUennesa  with  wUch  a  ehange  is'viude;  from  ^pai^*  ■ 
sages  ofappaveutfyianappeasnble  woe,  to  pfissagetofirsesUtrMtt 
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mirth,  the  depth  of  allnrioD,  md  of  fentnnent,  the  fieiw  and 
withering  deniinciatioQ,  the  sweet  angelic  beniKm  hmthed  in 
strains  of  heavenly  tenderness,  the  stornij  anger  of  rercngf, 
the  delicioos,  and  melting  calm  of  peaceful  aerenitj,  all,  all 
most  ha?e  been  seen,  felt,  and  thorooghly  vndersiood  by  those 
to  whom  we  have  referred. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  these  poets  caanot 
have  hsd  the  penetration  to  observe,  that  genius  alhed  to  lach 
scenes,  and  such  a  history  as  oars  must  have  been  wonderfoOf 
heightened  in  appearance,  and  displayed  to  much  more  eon- 
siderabk  advantage,  than  that  which  is  associated  with  con- 
moner  and  less  interesting  subjects.  He  must,  indeed,  poaaes 
much  less  than  the  ordinaiy  power  of  obaervatioo,  who  cannot 
see  at  a  gknce  what  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  puHical  matertab 
are  supplied  in,  for  instance,  such  districts  as  the  KiUamei 
I/akes,  with  their  numberless  I^ends,  and  old  castles,  ajid 
dreamy  solitudes ;  or  Glengariff,  with  its  historic  chacacti^,  and 
the  matchless  grandeur  of  its  scaieiy ;  the  Northern  Coast, 
with  its  gigantic  boldness,  and  its  tales  of  Ooelhe-like  cha- 
racter ;  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Connemara,  with  their  Fap 
and  Banshees ;  or  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Clew  Bay,  with 
its  numerous  islands,  and  monarch  mountain  of  Croi^  Patrick. 
It  is  not  possible,  we  say,  that  there  are  any  to  be  found  who 
having  heard  and  read  from  their  earliest  youth,  of  the  gloriei 
of  our  ancestors  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  magnanimoBi 
deeds  of  heroism  for  which  they  have  been  distinguidied,  tbdr 
noble  simplicity,  princely  generosity,  and  chivalrousintrepiditj; 
having  pondered,  (and  pondered  all  must  at  one  time  or  ano- 
ther,) on  the  enviable  state  of  refined  civilization  and  eminent 
learning  for  which  Ireland  was  remarkable  in  the  earlier  sta^ 
of  its  history ;  having  dwelt  with  pride  on  aU  Hai  learning, 
and  tiai  civilization  have  done,  not  alone  for  the  glory  and 
the  advancement  of  Ireland,  but  also  for  the  eniightenmcatof 
the  world,  would  not  burn  with  ardor  to  take  a  part  in 
illustrating  the  fame  of  that  country,  in  whose  name  so  moeh 
that  is  glorious,  and  holy  is  enshrined. 

Ireland  wants  a  poet ;  it  has  given  birth  to  men  whose  poetie 
genius  will  never  be  forgotten,  but  it  has  not,  aa  vet,  ssea  its 
poet  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Moore  cannot  be  honoured 
with  the  name  :  his  melodies,  no  doubt,  illustrate  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  our  history ;  the  music  is  naticMial,  and 
includes  the  choicest  snatches  of  native  song;  the  words  are 
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dmrming,  pathetic,  melting,  all  trae;  bnt  the  sentiments^thovgh 
sometimes  purely  Irish,  are  not  generally  so  strong  in  this 
peculiarity,  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  Irish  sentiment, 
for  to  say  that  Moore's  poetry  typifies  the  heart  of  our  country, 
would  be  to  say  that  it  ela<Hdates,  and  reflects  the  every  light 
and  shadow  of  that  sentiment ;  this,  decidedly,  it  has  not  done, 
and  for  this  excellent  reason,  that  it  was  not  written  in  the 
language  of  Irish  expression.  However,  even  if  Moore  had 
thus  written,  it  would  not  have  sufficed  to  render  liim  worthy 
of  such  a  coronal  as  that  of  Ireland's  poet.  He  should  have 
shadowed  forth  all  the  peculiarities  of  Irish  character ;  its  strong 
bnoyant  hope,  as  well  as  its  plaintive  sorrow ;  the  vigor  and 
comprehensiveness  of  its  designs  as  well  as  the  careless  humour 
which  it  exhibits  ;  its  manly  aspirations,  as  well  as  its  amatory 
sighs ;  its  lusty  broad-hearteduess,  as  well  as  its  sensitive  deli- 
cacy; each  and  all  of  those  should  be  pourtrayed,  and  every 
other  attribute  which  may  belong  to  it,  by  the  bard  who  would 
wish  to  wear  such  a  noble  crown.  And  more  than  this,  Ireland 
with  its  varied  scenes  of  sublime  and  awful  grandeur,  and  its 
delicious  landscapes  of  heavenly  repose,  its  hills,  and  vales, 
and  woods,  and  waters,  should  all  be  mirrored  in  the  pages  of 
such  a  poet,  as  on  a  clear  sunny  day  we  behold  the  heavens 
and  the  shores  reflected  in  the  quiet  sea.  When  this  is  done, 
and  not  until  then,  Ireland  will  have  a  poet,  and  its  people  a 
perennial  spring,  from  which  blessed  draughts  of  inspiration, 
and  improving  truth,  may  at  all  times  be  taken. 

N.  J.  Q. 


Art.  II.— the  VALUATION  OP  IRELAND. 

1.  15  and  16  Fie,  Cap.  63.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Lamrf- 
laiing  to  the  Valuation  of  rateahle  property  in  Ireland, 

2.  A  Bill,  as  amended  in  Committee,  for  the  Valuation  of  land* 
and  heritages  in  Scotland. 

*6.  Civil  Service  Oazette.    London:  September  29th,  1855. 

4.  Instructions  to  the  Valuators  and  Surceyors  appointed 
under  the  15  and  16  Vic,,  Cap.  6S,for  the  uniform  Falna- 
tion  of  lands  and  tenements  iu  Ireland,  by  Riehari  Griffiti, 
Es^.,  LL.D,,  F.R.8.E.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.Q.8.L.  ^  D. 

It  would  be  folly  to  presume  that  in  the  space  hei^p  allotted 
to  ast  we  could  fully  discuss  a  subject  of  so  momentous  a  natore 
and  of  such  public  importance,  and  one  so  truly  worthy  of  the 
serious  attention  of  the  community^  the ''  The  Generul  Valua* 
tion  of  Ireland."  We  term  it  general,  for  all  other  systems 
of  Valuation  have  been  superseded  by  it,  and  we  may  term  it 
just,  because  it  is  based  on  such  principles  of  justice  and  equity 
that  the  wealthy  nobleman  and  struggling  farmer  are  treated 
alike  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  laid  down  for  the  guid- 
ance of  those  appointed  to  value  their  holdings.  It  is  need- 
less for  us  to  state,  that  up  to  1S26  when  the  first  Bill  was 
passed  for  the  uniform  valuation  of  property  in  Ireland,  com* 
monly  called  the  "  Townland  Valuation/'  the  greatest  partiality 
and  injustice  prevailed  in  the  country  as  regards  the  lerying 
of  taxes,  and  iu  very  many  cases  it  is  a  weU  known  fact,  that 
the  poor  man  paid  for  the  rich,  Tliis  injustice  at  length 
became  so  glaring  that  the  legislature  could  no  longer  look 
on  as  pasdive  observers,  and  so  the  passing  of  an  act  to  re- 
medy the  existing  evil  became  irresistible.  In  fact,  it  was 
owing  to  this  glaring  ]^equality  of  taxation  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  having  such  admirable  ordnance  maps  of  the  countn; 
without  such  no  proper  and  accurately  detailed  valuation  could 
be  effected.  The  Valuation  act  was,  therefore,  passed  with  a 
view  to  have  the  *'  valuation  of  the  lands  of  Ireland  made  <m 
a  uniform  principle  which  would  be  proportionate  to  a  scale 
of  prices  for  agricultural  produce,  so  as  to  insure  that  the 
relative  value  of  the  land  within  any  county  though  ascertained 
at  different  periods ;  and  also,  that  the  value  of  the  lands  of 
different  and  distant  counties,  though  ascertained  at  different 
and  distant  periods,  should  be  the  same.'' 
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To  effect  this  object  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character 
should  first  be  removed^  and  to  remove  these  difficalties,  and 
establish,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  uniform  system,  the  follow- 
ing scale  of  prices  of  agricultural  produce  has  been  agreed  on 
by  the  legislature  as  a  standard,  according  to  which  the  tene- 
ment valuation  is  at  present  being  made : — 

PerBarreL 

«•     d.   C  Wheat  at  the  general  average  price  of  teven  ahUUngs 
IS     9    •<  and  919  pence  ])er  hundred  weight,  of  one  hundred 
(.and  twelve  pounds. 

i  Oats  at  the  general  average  price  oifour  sAUlingt 
and  ten  pence  per  hundred  weight,  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds* 

!  Barley  at  the  general  average  price  of  five  sAiUinge 
and  eix  pence  ^er  hundred  weight,  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds. 

CTla^  at  the  general  average  price  ot/oH^-nine  eAili- 
6     2   4  inge  per  hundred  weight,  of   one    hundred   and 
(.twelve  pounds. 

Per  firkin  of 
671b8.iiett. 

{Butter  at  the  general  average  price  oieixty-five  sAUl- 
inge  and  /cur  pence  per  handred  weight,  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  poands. 

Price  for  lire 
weight* 

iBeef  at  the  general  average  price  of  iAirt^-five  siiU- 
inge  and  sixpence  per  hundred  weight,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pounds. 

!  Mutton  at  the  general  average  price  of  foHi/'Ome 
sAillinge  per  hundred  weight,  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds. 

iPork  at  the  general  average  price  ottAirfy'iioaeAUl' 
inge  per  hundred  weight,  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Irish 
markets,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  justice  and  fair  play  shewn 
to  the  agriculturist  in  basing  the  valuation  of  lands  on  the 
standard  here  given  which  we  copy  from  the  "  Book  oflnetruc- 
iions"  for  valuators  and  surveyors  employed  on  the  General 

•  Tlie  current  Market  prices  usually  quoted  are  understood  to  relate 
to  the  meat  alone ;  batchers*  profits  consist  in  the  ralue  of  th^  offal. 
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Valuation  of  the  cocintfy ;  as  ibis  iroric  is  not  to  be  {Nud«9ed 
we  shall  oecasionally  submit  for  the  information  of  ourreadcn 
some  Talnable  extracts  from  it,  which  most  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  those  possessing  property  in  Irdand.  The 
valuation  of  honse  property  is  ^sed  on  a  principle  equally  just 
as  that  of  the  lands,  a  principle  prodoetiTe  of  gratifying  RsaltB, 
and  the  very  signal  success  which,  up  to  the  present,  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  sdected  by  the  I^gisktore 
for  the  accomplishment  of  so  onerous,  and  so  arduous  a  talk 
as  the  valuation  of  a  country,  whose  people  are  ever  ready  to 
cry  out  against  the  acts  of  any  public  man  who  cannot  satisfy 
them  as  to  the  jusdce  and  impartiality  of  his  condact>  and  at 
the  same  time  convince  them  that  his  only  objectis  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  How  Air  Dr. 
Griffith  has  succeeded  in  this  will  appear  by  what  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  submit  to  the  reader.  The  value  of  every  house 
or  building  must  be  first  estimated  by  an  experienced  and 
competent  valuator  before  any  valuation  can  become  the  base 
of  taxation,  and  to  do  this  the  valuator  mu^  be  goided  by  the 
following  circumstances,  viz. : — "The  rent  for  which  one  year 
with  another  the  same  might  in  its  actual  state  be  reasonabhr 
expected  to  let  from  year  to  year;  the  probable  avera^ 
annual  cost  of  repairs,  insurance  and  other  expenses  (if  any) 
necessary  to  maintain  the  hereditament  in  its  mHnal  sttate,  and 
all  rates,  taxes,  and  public  charges,  if  any,  (except  tithe  rent- 
charge)  being  paid  by  the  tenanU 

The  equity  of  such  principles  most  be  ackuowledged  by  ait, 
and  that  such  has  been  fully  and  impartially  carried  out,  the 
owners  of  house  property  in  the  various  parts  of  Ireland  have, 
we  may  say,  unanimously  borne  testimony,  firom  time  to  time, 
by  the  comparatively  few  appeals  made  against  the  valoatioo 
of  tenements  or  holdings  completed  up  to  the  present  time. 

It  must  be  observed  that  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  the 
valuation  of  property  made  under  the  old  Act  passed  in  1826, 
which  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  defective^  and  while  it 
was  carried  out  at  a  greater  expense  to  the  country  than  the 
present  or  Tenement  Act,  it  failed  in  affording  to  the  rate- 
payers of  tlie  country  or  to  the  State,  that  amount  of 
satisfaction  which  was  so  anxiously  expected.  Until  the 
Tenement  Act  was  passed  the  country  had  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  two  valuations,  viz.  The  Townland  and  Poor 
Law ;  the  one,  so  far  as  it  went  was  good,  but  the  other  was 
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carried  od  in  a  manner  most  discreditable,  partial  and  unjust 
And  we  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  this  assertion  being  con- 
tradicted. Poor  Law  Guardians  were  vested  with  the  power  of 
appointing  Valuators  and  Applotters,  in  the  different  Unions, 
and  the  result  was  that  when  their  own  properties  and  those  of 
their  friends  came  to  be  valued  under  the  present  Act  it  was 
found  to  be  in  many  instances  from  80  to  40  per  cent  below  its 
real  and  relative  value;  so  instead  of  a  relative  venation  existing 
in  manj  Unions,  the  contrary  was  the  case,  and  as  it  happens  in 
all  cases  when  the  poor  man's  rights  remain  undefended,  he 
comes  off  second  best,  and  in  this  case  he  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  excessive  valuation,  that  bis  richer  and  more  influential 
neighbours  might  be  favoured  with  what  tiey  considered  a 
/uir  valuation.  The  instances  of  this  nature  that  have  come 
under  our  observation  are  too  numerous  for  insertion  even  if 
space  or  time  permitted,  but  let  it  be  sufficient  to  inform  our 
readers  that  the  injustice  which  was  heretofore  shewn  to  the 
poor  and  strnggUng  man,  is  now  remedied  and  should  a 
shadow  of  doubt  exist  on  his  part  that  he  has  not  been  fairly 
dealt  with,  his  appeal  is  entertained  and  considered  with  the 
same  d^ree  of  justice  and  imjjartiality,  as  that  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  opulent  lord  in  the  land* 

The  valuation  of  houses  and  lands,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
only  form  a  portion  of  the  great  undertaking  now  engaging 
our  attention,  for  we  have  yet  to  speak  of  tlie  system  adopted 
in  valuing  Ganak,  Kailroads,  Mines,  Mills,  and  Fisheries, 
and  which  present  perhaps  still  greater  difficulties  to  the 
valuator,  than  the  other  kinds  of  property  already  mentioned, 
and  on  which  we  sliall  in  a  future  part  of  our  paper  make 
some  observations. 

Before  entering  further  upon  the  subject,  we  would  have 
our  readers  to  remember  that  the  whole  weight  and  responsi* 
bility  of  the  valuation  of  Ireland,  has  devolved  from  its  com- 
mencement, upon  one  gentleman,  a  task  that  all  must  admit 
who  give  the  subject  any  thing  like  a  serious  consideration, 
is  replete  with  many  complex  and  aggravating  circumstances, 
which  require  more  than  ordinary  experience,  forethought  and 
prudence  to  deal  with  them,  so  as  to  give  even  a  tolerable 
amount  of  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and  and  it  is  only  award- 
ing to  Dr.  Griffith  the  praise  aivd  credit  that  are  due  to  him, 
to  say,  that  never  was  an  undertaking  in  this  country  carried 
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ou  with  a  greater  amoiiutof  ability,  etittrgy,aad  seal,  than  he  has 
evinced  in  conducting  the  valu^ttioii  of  Ireland.  The  difficnU 
ties  that  naturally  presented  themselves  were  manifold,  but 
luve  been  overcome  with  almost  incredible  success.  20,158,217 
acres  of  land  were  to  be  valued>  aud  a  relative  valostioA  main- 
tained throughout  every  townland  and  tenement  in  Ireland,  and 
in  such  amanner  that  the  interest  of  all  parties  might  be  fairly 
consulted  and  general  satisfaction  given.  To  do  thi^,  he  should 
befirstacquainled  with  the  diemical  composition  of  the  8oil»  the 
climate  that  influenced  it,  tlie  proximity  of  tlie  lands  to  the 
sea  and  Market  Towns,  the  annual  produce  it  yielded,  and  the 
price  that  that  produce  brought  on  an  average  for  a  certaiu 
number  of  years.  In  fine,  he  liad  to  become  acquainted  with 
every  circumstance  by  wliich  property  was  affected  betoie  lie 
could  submit  to  the  public  a  valuation  that  was  to  become 
the  basis  of  taxation.  That  he  made  hims>elf  acquainted  with 
all  here  stated,  is  manifested  in  the  little  work  got  up  by  him 
for  the  instruction  of  those  employed  as  valuators  nuder  hin, 
wlu>  in  deterniijung  the  value  of  land,  must  show  that  its 
geological  and  geographical  positions  have  been  doiy  considered 
by  them,  at  least  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  develope  tbe 
natural  and  relative  powers  of  the  soil.  To  enable  them  the 
better  to  do  this,  each  is  provided  with  a  geological  map,  and 
for  the  chanu^ter  of  tliis  map  it  is  only  necessary  tor  us  to  say 
that  it  is  got  up  by  the  "  Patriarch  of  Qeological  Science,'* 
an  appellation  recently,  aud  we  need  not  say  deservedly  applied 
to  the  Commissioner.  His  staudii^  as  a  geologist  needs  no 
comment  from  us,  his  fame  aa  such  has  long  ainoe  been 
acknowleged  wherever  the  science  of  geology  formed  tiie 
subject  of  debate.  Speaking  of  the  Map  in  question  he  says^- 

f^'By  rgfonne^  to  theantimed  Geological  Map  of  Ireland,  it  will  b« 
seen,  that  the  mountain  sovls  are  referable  generally,  to  tbe  granite, 
schistose  rocks,  and  sandstone. 

Tbe  fertility  of  soil  is  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  proportioos 
livhioh  exist  between  the  component  minerals  of  the  rocTi  from  which 
it  may  have  been  formed,  thus,  granite  in  which  felspar  is  in  excess, 
when  disintegrated*  usually  ixirnis  a  deep  and  easily  improved  soiI» 
whilst  that  in  which  it  is  deficient  will  be  eottfparatively  unprodne- 
tive.  The  detritus  of  mica  slate,  and  the  schistose  roek»»  usnall/ 
form  moderately  friable  soils,  applicable  to  tillage  and  pasture. 
Soils  derived  from  sandstone  are  generally  poor. 

The  most  productive  lands  in  Ireland,  are  sitaate  in  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone  plain,  which,  ae  shown  on  the  Geological  Map, 
occupies  nearly  two -thirds  of  this  country,  but,  when  to  the  natur- 
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ally  fertile  calcareoos  soils  of  tfais  great  district,  foreign  matters  are 
added,  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  granitic  and  trappean  ig- 
neous rocks,  as  well  as  from  mica  slate,  cla^  slate,  and  oth^r  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  soils  of  an  unusually  fertile  character  are  produced. 
Thus,  the  proverbially  rich  soil  of  the  Qolden  Vale,  situate  in  the 
limestone  district  extending  between  Lhnerick  and  Tipperary,  is  the 
result  of  the  intermixture  of  disintegrated  trap,  derived  from  the 
numerous  igneous  protrusions  which  are  dispersed  through  that  dis- 
trict with  the  calcareous  soil  of  the  valley.  The  site  of  these  trap- 
pean hills  is  represented  on  the  Geological  Map,  by  a  dark  red  tint. 

Lands  of  superior  fertility  frequentlv  occur  near  the  contacts  of 
the  upper  series  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  shales  of 
the  millstone,  g^it  or  lower  coal  series ;  important  examples  of  this 
kind  will  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  rivers  Barrow  and  Nore, 
extending  from  Stradbally  in  the  Queen's  County,  by  Carlow,  to 
Kilkenny,  &o.,  also  under  similar  circumstances,  along  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  millstone  grit  district  of  the  County  of 
Clare,  extending  from  the  sea  coast  at  Doolin,  by  Kilfenora,  towards 
Corrofin.  •••..•♦ 

•  •••••#•• 

The  stratification  of  the  third,  or  calp  series,  consists  of  alterna- 
tions of  dark  gray  shale  and  dark  gray  impure  argiilo  siliceous 
limestone.  The  soil  arising  from  the  disintegration  of  these  rocks, 
is  usually  cold,  sour,  and  unsuited  to  cereal  crops,  but  in  many  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  soil  is  naturally  dry,  or  which  have  been  drained 
and  laid  down  for  pasture,  this  soil  produces  naturally,  superior 
feeding  glasses,  particularly  the  cocksfoot  grass. 

These  pastures  are  found  annually  to  improve  in  quality,  and  in 
consequence,  are  rarely  broken  up ;  such  lands  are  esteemed  to  be 
the  best  for  fattening  heavy  beasts. 

Extensive  tracts,  consisting  chiefly  of  these  valuable  pastures, 
occur  in  the  district  which  extends  westward  from  the  east  of  the 
County  Dublin,  by  Trim  and  Athboy,  in  the  County  of  Meath,  and 
Castletowndelvin  and  Mullingar,  in  the  County  of  Westmeath, 
to  Edgeworthstown,  &o.,  in  the  County  of  Longford,  (see  (Geolog- 
ical Map.) 

Fertile  pasture  lands,  of  similar  quality,  occur  likewise  in  the 
calp  district  of  the  County  of  Qalway,  extending  weetward  from 
Eyrecourt  by  Bally donnellan,  towards  Athenry. 

The  fourth  series,  or  the  upper  limestone,  distinguished  by  the 
dark  blue  color  on  the  Map,  also  produces  admirable  sheep  pasture, 
and  in  some  localities,  superior  feeding  grounds  for  heavy  cattle  ;  like 
the  lower  limestone,  the  soil  of  the  upper  series  when  well  tilled,  is 
capable  of  producing  every  variety  or  cereal  and  green  crop. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  valuator  should  carefully 
attend  to  the  mineral  composition  of  the  soil  in  each  case,  and  a 
reference  to  the  Geological  Map  will  freauentlv  assist  his  judgment 
in  this  respect,  the  relative  positions  of  tne  subjacent  rocks  having 
been  determined  upon  sectional  and  fossiliferous  evidence.  He 
should  also  carefully  observe  the  changes  in  the  quality  and  fertility 
of  the  soil,  near  to  the  boundaries  of  different  rock  formations,  and 
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he  nbotild  •icpcct  and  look  lor  sd^dflo  transtioaB  tfram  fioU*  itoik 
eUjey  aoils,  as  in  the  vUlatoDe  grit  di«tricta»  into  Ibe  ridh  unctuoos 
loaniB  of  the  adjoining  limestone  districta*  which  naaallj  comtaw 
cloae  to  the  line  of  bouadary,  and  aimilar  rapid  changes  will  be  ob» 
served  from  barrenness  to  fertility  along  the  bmmdarics  of  o« 
gnuiite»  trap,  and  sobistoea  diatriots,  and  i^kewiae  on  tho  bordsr  of 
our  schistose  and  limestone  districts*  the  principle  being  thst 
every  chaiiffe  in  the  composition  of  the  subjacent  rock  tends  to  as 
alteration,  beneficial  or  otherwise  in  the  quality  of  the  aubaoil  wd 
also  of  the  active  soil." 

We  should  consider  onrsclvcs  as  intruding  "apon  the 
attention  of  our  readers  by  giving  those  extracts^  did  we  Dot 
bear  in  mind  the  great  interest  tliat  mast  uecessariij  be  takea 
in  anything  bordering  upon  the  nature  of  soil  in  a  oountij 
like  Ireland,  where  Agriculttire  forms  thestaptesupport  of  her 
inhabitants.  This  being  the  case^  the  following  may  be  found 
to  be  of  some  advantage  to  those  employed  in  Agricultanl 
pursuits^  especially  as  they  are  the  results  of  the  experience 
of  agriculturists  of  the  highest  character. 

7^  nature  of  JndigenouM  plants  should  be  observed,  as  tbej  nij 
sometimes  assist  to  indicate  particular  circumstances  of  sod  sod 
subKoit. 

Thus^  the  grasses  require  a  comparatively  large  proportiooof 
alumina^  and  therefore  indicate  a  tendency  to  clay  soil. 

Thistle,      has  been  considered  to  indicate  8tronr  good  soil, 

Dockweed  and  nettle  „              Rich  imirj  laod. 

Sheep  sorrell,  ,9              Gravelly  soil. 

Trefoil  and  vetch,  ,,              Good  dry  vegetable  seQ, 

Wild  thyme,  „               Thinness  of  soil. 

Rag  weed,  „              I>epth  of  soil. 

Mouse  ear,  hawk  weed,  „              Dr^ees  of  soii. 

The  iris,  rush, &  lady's  smock,  „              Moisture  of  soii» 
Purple  dead  nettle  and  naked 

horsetail,  „  TbeBobsolltoberetentivt. 

Gveat  OK  eye,  „  Poverty  of  aoiL 

Under  the  head  Plantations  and  Woods  we  find  the  fallow* 
ing  important  information,  namely  :— 

The  condition  of  trees  is  worthy  of  attention^  as  indicating  the 

nature  of  the  soli,  thus : — 

The  oq\  requires  a  strong  clayey  loam,  but  it  should  not  be  wft 

The  aider ^  poplar^  and  willow  thrive  best  in  wet  places. 

The  birch,  pine,  and  lanh  require  dry,  sandy,  rocky,  or  gravel^ 

thin  soil,  and  grow  at  a  great  elevation. 

The  spruce  fir  requires  a  deep  moist  soil,  in  low   sttuatioD,  and 

will  not  thrive  well  on  thin  sands  or  exposed  soils. 

The  beech  requires  a  calcareous  soil,  and  does  not  thrive  well  in 

stiff  clay. 


Tiff  «»A  requires  a  Arj  sabsoiU  and  also  dislikea  stiff  e2ajf« 

The  elm  thrives  in  moist  soils,  bnt  especially  oear  the  banks  of 
rivers. 

The  fftMfitr  tycefmore  must  net  be  too  stiff>  it  thrives  in  moist 
deep  soils. 

The  htrse  theemd  requires  deep  loam»  but  not  in  exposed  situation. 

From  these  extracts^  fraught  as  they  are  with  useful  and 
important  information  to  the  agricuUaralist,  our  readers  can 
judge  of  the  practical  experience  of  the  man  entrusted  with 
the  valuation  of  the  country.  And  this  experience  has  not 
been  achieved  by  casual  observations  made  iu  a  few  oouoties, 
nor  are  those  extracts  composed  of  mere  opinions — no— they 
are  the  results  of  long  experience,  and  careful  observation  made 
in  each  and  every  townland  in  Ireland.  The  following  extraqfe 
affords  another  instance  of  the  experience  of  Dr.  GrifSth  iu 
agricolture. 

^  It  has  been  ssoertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  that  the  we^ht  of 
fat  in  an  ox  fit  for  the  butcher,  is  about  one^eigbth  of  that  of  the  lean. 
In  good  herbage  also  this  proportion  has  been  found  very  nearly 
to  hold  between  its  fatty  matter  and  the  eum  of  the  saccharine 
and  protein  compounds*  The  value  of  good  pasture  will  therefore 
vary  with  the  quantity  of  herbage  per  acre,  and  this,  for  the  most 
party  is  depenoent  on  the  nature  and  drcumstances  of  the  soil— 
the  method  of  grazing  too,  has  some  influence.  The  best  lands 
will  produce  about  ten  tons  of  grass  per  acre  in  the  year,  of  which 
one  beast  will  eat  from  seven  to  nine  stone  per  day,  according  to  its 
age  and  condition.  Cattle  under  similar  circumstances,  consume 
food  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  weight  Thus  ten  sheep  weigh- 
ing together  sixty  stone^  ought  to  consume  as  much  as  an  ox  of  th^ 
same  weight ;  on  pasture,  however,  it  is  found  that  six  sheep,  on  an 
average,  are  equivalent  to  one  ox. 

Prime  pastures  will  6nish  for  sale,  two  sets  of  oxen  per  Irish  acre, 
between  April  and  September,  after  which  sheep  may  be  put  on  till 
the  Deoemoer  following." 

The  extracts  we  have  given  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with 
maeh  interest  by  the  agriculturist,  who  alone  can  justly  ap- 
preciate the  ability  of  their  author,  who  is  himself  a  prac- 
tical agriculturist.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  at  the 
wisdom  displayed  in  overcoming  the  many  obstacles  he 
had  to  contend  with  in  conciliating  the  landed  proprietors 
of  the  country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  discharge  bis  duties 
with  fidelity  to  the  Government,  and  with  the  greatest 
eredit  to  himself.  Dr.  Griffith  has  done  all  this,  and  what 
id  more,  he  has  done  it  at  an  expense  to  the  country,  as  we 
shall  here^er  show,  so  small  as  seems  to  many  financial  eco- 
nomists almost  incf  ^iUe. 
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As  a  pubKc  officer  we  shoald  be  wanting  in  our  duty  trerf 
we  to  omit  bearing  testimony  to  some  of  the  many  exemplary 
features  of  tlie  character  of  this  able  and  learned  gentletoaiL 
All  acquainted  with  him  must  admit,  and  give  hira  credit  for, 
the  apright  and  straightforward  manner  in  which  he  has  ever 
conducted  the  public  business  entrusted  to  him.  In  the  poli- 
tical affairs  of  the  country  he  has  never  been  known  to  take 
a  part.  In  his  employment  Protestant  and  Catholic  share  alile 
of  his  patronage. 

Interest  with  him  had  no  undue  influence.  Jbililj, 
was  the  watchword  to  the  public  senrice  over  which  he 
presided ;  and  if  at  any  time  charges  have  been  preferred 
against  the  ability  or  integrity  of  an  officer  under  him, 
investigations  were  made  carefully,  and  with  justice  to  both 
parties,  anJ  his  decisions  were  always  in  accordance  with  the 
merits  of  the  case.  But  there  is  another  circnsistance  which 
contributes  still  more  to  the  character  of  the  ComiDisaicnier, 
and  one  we  feel  bound  to  mention  here,  since  it  maj  serve  as 
an  example  to  the  heads  of  other  Public  Departments.  It  is 
this — tliat  no  man  is  |)ermitted  to  remain  in  his  senice  who 
refuses  to  pay  his  debts,  provided  that  those  debts  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  lawfully  incurred  He  does  not,  of  course, 
coerce  the  debtor  to  pay  those  debts  ai  once,  but  he  enforces 
their  payment  by  instalments  proportional  to  the  debtor's 
means.  In  dealing  with  the  public  in  this  manner  Dr,  Griffith 
has  attained  the  well  deserved  and  justly  earned  reputation, 
among  all  classes  to  whom  he  is  known,  of  an  honest,  strai?h^ 
forward  and  upright  man.  If  we  had  such  men  presiaing 
over  all  our  Public  Institutions,  we  should  not  have  maaj  of 
the  most  important  situations  in  the  country  filled  by  men 
whose  only  recommendations  are  favoritism  and  aristocratie 
interest,  as  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  but  too  dearl; 
proved.  Dr.  Griffith  is  an  Irishman,  we  are  glad  to  say,  aiia 
one  of  whom  Ireland  may  be  justly  proud.  Not  alone  in 
Ireland  have  his  merits  been  appreciated^  but  throughout  the 
British  Kingdom,  as  was  testified  by  a  late  Premier  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  he  said  that ''  The  Valuation  of  Ireland 
was  conducted  by  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  government  and 
the  country  had  the  greatest  confidence.''  In  fact,  throughout 
his  long  and  arduous  career,  Dr.  Griffith  has  given  such  proofs 
of  ability,  justice  and  earnest  solicitude  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duties  devolved  upon  him,  that  lie  oould  not  Ciil  to 
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eojoj  the  approbation, of  nil  parti^^s,  do  matter  what  their  cceed 
or  political  feelings  may  be ;  and  we  only  express  this  feeling 
when  we  say^  that  a  wore  faithful  public  officer  neveo:  presided 
over  any  branch  of  the  Civil  Service. 
.  In  the  first  department  of  tlia  house  no.  108  Lower  Boggoi- 
slreet  is  to  be  found,  in  daily  attendance  from  9  to  4)  o'clock^ 
a  gentleman  on  whom  devolves  the  whole  details  of  tJie  Valu- 
ation Service,  and  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  working 
power  of  the  establishment  in  motion.  Mr.  Greene^  for  such 
we  understand  this  gentleman's  name  to  be,  was  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  to  the  situation  of  Qeneral  Superinteu- 
dentj  an  appointment  which^  while  it  confers  honor  on  Mr, 
Greene^  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  Commissioner,  de- 
noting, as  it  does,  the  latter's  anxiety  to  have  "  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.'^  Mr.  Greene,  assisted  by  his  courteous 
and  efficient  principal  clerk,  Mr.  Shaw,  has  adopted  plans  in 
organizing  the  office  in  question,  tliat  have  been,  and  continue 
to  be,  productive  of  most  important  results  to  the  public 
good.  Our  readers  are  not  to  understand  that  the  business 
of  this  public  office  is  carried  on  by  clerks  alone.  The  duties 
of  this  department  of  the  Service  afford  but  very  limited 
employment  for  men  of  that  stamp.  The  assistants  are  com- 
posed of  four  classes,  namely.  Valuators,  Surveyors,  Draftsmen, 
and  Clerks,  and  every  man  in  those  classes  is  provided  with  what 
is  termed  a  ''Progress  Sheet,''  in  which  mu:^t  be  inserted  the 
quantity  of  work  done  on  each  day,  which,  witli  the  accuracy  of 
such  work,  is  examined  at  stated  intervals  by  the  General  Super- 
intendent, or  those  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose.  We  give 
a  copy  of  the  Valuator's,  Surveyor's  and  Office  Assistant's  ''Pro- 
gress Sheets,"*  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  interest  thpse  of 
our  readers  connected  with  theCivil  Service  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  those  anxious  to  know  how  the  public  funds  allotted 
for  the  General  Valuation  of  Irelauji  have  been  disbursed. 
The  Sheets  of  themselves  are  sufficient  to  show  how  minutely 
the  organization  of  the  office  is  carried  out,  and  the  fact  that 
a  scale  of  payment  for  each  class  of  work,  denoted  at  the 
headii^.of  each  Sheet,  has  been  laid  down,  after  a  due  consi- 
deration been  paid  to  a  lair  average  day's  work,  manifests  at 
once  that  no  waste  of  the  public  money  is  sanctioned  or  al- 
lowed by  the  Commissioner.  By  this  means  each  man  knows 
the  quantity  of  work  expected  from  him ;  and  he  knows,  also, 

-■^1  I.  Jl__l  ■_JIB  ■■___ ■ __L _  -  -       -  -  

*  See  Appendix  1  for  copieB  of  those  sh^^ets. 
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that  on  the  tdnmcr  of  his  work  depends  his  promotiMi ;  th« 
it  is  we  find  that  the  Valuation  of  Ireland  has  been  emied  oa 
with  greater  economj  than,  periiaps^  any  branch  of  the  public 
service  in  the  country.  The  following  statistics,  which  we 
take  from  the  Retarn  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
15th  June,  1S55,  support  us  in  Uiis  assertion,  to  which  we 
beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
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895.804  10 
540,101  3 
305.909    0 

X52,18a    0 


0 

0 

9 
0 
0 
0 


f  • 

.iWhole  ooet 

jorVniulloB! 

V9  each 

County. 


I 


Acre  of 
Vain 


I   £100  of 


acDtValsat  •-« 

SeaohCMStjv 


£     a.     d.    £ 

4.774  17  10  !  0 

6M  18  10  < 


S 

UM  • 
9,958  19 
6^14  3 
9;8I8    8 

1,839    8 

4,739  n 
3.9«7  0 
5,994  18 
£.949  19 


3,9M  U  U 


•  The  aunter  ofTeneinenta  In  flie  Korth  and  Soofh  Cty  Clectiinl  CTrtriam  to  i 
tad  at  96.000,  aad  «e  and  that  thto  oviuher  vaa  Talocd  §»  tha  a«m  quoi^dahgaa^  M 
thli  Is  not  all,  there  ts  aomethtng  still  that  even  more  redoundM  to  the  credit  of  tiw  Ccm- 
viationer  and  that  offals  G«aenJ  Superiotandenft.  Mr.  OreoBa,  wMch  la.  that  the  yih 
made  agatost  the  ValuaUbn  of  these  tcaemeata  amounted  only  to  atac;  and  «r«m  of  tho* 
#en  sabsequenHy  wMhdmwa,  leafing  hatfaia  to  he  tried  betire  the  Beeonkr,  vhsit 
dacWon  thereon  was  gtven  in  firror  of  the  ralnatioB.  Thuava  todtbe  City  ff  PaUii 
TalQed  so  economically  and  so  accurately  and  satlifiutorily,  that  tn  ItadrbaawlealtMir 
nwHi^  of  tha  qaalUkatloM  of  ito  dinelar.  Lot  as  hope  thai  tte  dfeMsa  of  Sdiafem^ 
vlU  hare  the  SMne  astialhcUoii  glran  them.    Counsel  for  ValuatlaB,  Mr,  Xaitiey ;  « 

It  is  unnecessazy  to  dilate  npon  the  eeonomy  of  the  systev 
adopted  by  the  Commissioner  beyond  what  is  stated  here,  for 
we  consider  these  statistics  in  tbemaelTes  afford  avfiGieat 
testimony  to  the  jnst  and  careful  manner  in  which  the  poblic 
funds  are  disbursed  by  him.  As  a  great  public  officer,  the 
country  we  consider  is  indebted  to  him  foe  the  way  in  whidi 
he  has  conducted  the  Taluation  from  the  oommenoement.  We 
need  not  inform  our  readers  that  a  man  filling  the  positioo  of 
sole  commissioner  of  any  branch  of  the  pubOo  aervioe  has  is 
hia  power,  if  icdinedy  to  layish  and  waste  the  public  moii9 
advanced  for  that  particular  department,  and  this,  be  itremem* 
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bceed,  ketan-do^  •«  events  htTe  often  prorredy  wiUt  mora  or 
less  impunity,  for  great  officials  are,  we  regret  to  say,  too  often 
BOpported  by  their  coUeagnes  in  acta  of  public  injustice,  and 
protected  from  public  ceneure  because  those  honeet  enough  to 
give  publicity  to,  and  declaim  against  the  injustice  dooe,  are 
tardy  in  doing  so  for  reasons  unneeeaaary  to  fnenUon«    We 
have  no  other  instance,  we  believe,  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
state  where  so  responsible  an  undertaking  as  the  valuation  of 
a  nation  has  been  committed  to  one  man,  and  certainly  the 
.  state  must  have  loug  since  appreciated  ihe  services  done  it  by 
Dr.  Griffith.    That  it  haa,  the  many  appointments  he  holds 
under  it  afford  conclusive  proof.  Aud  it  must  be  gratifying  and 
consoling  to  him,  now  merging  into  a  period  of  existence  when 
nature  must  soon  call  for  retirement  from  the  busy  and  bust* 
ling  scenes  of  life,  to  know  that  he  has  upheld  a  character 
unsullied  and  unstained  through  a  long  official  career,  and  by 
his  studious  toil  and  untiring  application  to  scientific  pursuits, 
he  has  raised  the  veil  from  off  the  surface  of  his  native  land, 
and  pointed  out  lo  future  geologists  the  avenues  that  may  lead 
to  sources  of  wealth  as  yet  unknown,  but  which  the  developement 
of  those  sciences  as  yet  in  their  infancy  will  reveal.    A  few 
Tears  hence  and  the  tenement  valuation  of  Ireland  shall  have 
been  completed,  and  we  feel  warranted  that  the  Government 
cannot  suffer  the  merits  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Griffith  to  pass 
unrewarded.      His  efforts  to  satisfy  the  Gbvernment  and  the 
country  have  been  signalized  with  the  greatest  success;  and 
doubtleaa  the  system  adopted  by  him  in  effectii^  what  may 
justly  be  termed  a  relative  valuation,  will  be  found  replete  with 
many  valuable  and  practical  suggestions  to  those  who  may 
hereafter  be  engaged  in  a  similar  undertaking.    The  grand 
feature  in  the  Irish  valuation  system  was,  and  is,  to  effect  a 
relative  valuation  throughout,  and  to  do  this  the  wisest  plans 
were  devised,   for  everything  that  could  in  any  way  affect 
property,  either  to  diminish  or  enhance  its  value,  was  duly 
and  attentively  considered  by  men  conversant  with  the  locality 
in  which  the  property  was  situate,  and  whose  long  and  practical 
experience  enabled  them  to  advance  opinions  that  in  many 
instances  proved  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  must  be 
said*  that  in  conducting  the  valuation  of  Ireland  due  deference 
has  always  been  paid  to  public  opinion.    It  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  us  to  make  this  observation,  as  all  parties  have  at  all  times 
we  might  say  unanimously  admitted  such  to  be  the  case.    To 
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gire  miTenal  flaiisiMrtioii  «o  fir  as  it  wis^conMtortt-^ritlitlie 
impartial  discharge  of  hiadntie^  has  ever  beeA^anobjiMl'^f  tbe 
greatesi  aoUeituide  lo  the  Gomnrissioner  of  Tidua(Uoa.  in 
efleoting  this  object  it.  is  bat  jnst  to-aajr,  that  he  ka^  been  «M? 
awistrd  by  those  acting  under  hiiii>  many  of  arhnm  we  #oaM 
wish  to  mention  did  the  apaca  at  oat  dispasal  just  now  p«itaic. 
Ilovever^  as  we  piu-pose  im  a  future*  namber  of  tAn  litsn 
QcjARTBRLY  to  review  the  workings  of  manj  public  officer  and 
to  place  before  our  readeca  undeniaUo  facts  4faat  o&ear  ftom 
day  to  day  therein,  we  siiaU  recur  to.the  Office  of  Ite  General 
Valuation  of  Ireland,  amd  give  gnater  ipaUidty  aaki4ieUiil  of 
the  system  as  at  present  earned  oa  in:lbe«dMUmstiattair  of  i(^ 
affsirs.  for  the  present  we  may  be  permitted  to  statCy  thit  in 
this  office  at  all  events  few  indeed  are  tD.be.fonod  incamfiateat 
to  fill  the  positions  assigned  to  tiiemy  norcouid  this-ba  oihcr- 
wise,  since  all  candidates  mvst  undergo'  a  stnct  eiamiaatisa 
aa  to  their  qualifications  before  they  can  obtain  employweat  in 
this  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  in  Irakoidi .  Hence  il  iatbit 
the  per  centage  of  iime^hUleitM  aud.aficialdodgeni'iatwoaa- 
usually  small. 

We  have  said  that  each  oandidote  has  to  undei^  an 
examination  previous  to  his  ob^niog  emphi^ment^  la  thr 
valoatiou  service.  Now  it  may  be  well  to  iufenn  our  mder^ 
that  by  this  examination  is* meant  the  testing  of  the  caadi« 
dnte^s  competency  to  discharge  the  duties  of  thatd^rtmeot 
into  which  -iie  desires  to  ^nter,  and  it  is  due  to  Mv.  Ofifith 
and  the  General  Superintendent: to  say^  thi^  the  cxfononatinn 
embraces  no  irrelevant  matter  whatever,  but  anch  aa  bear  apott 
tlie  particular  and  essential  subjects  with  whiob  the  nature  of 
the  employment  requires  them  to  be  acquainted*    : 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  we  admit'  that  all  csndidstes 
for  appointments  in  any  braneli  ofthepufaUcaemoeahmild 
give  proofs  of  their,  oompeteni^  be6m being  appointed,  sod 
indeed  so  necessary  do  we  hold  this  to  4>e,  tlu^t  we  wowldar^ 
its'  being  done  not  only  in  all  offiedsioonnaoted  ^kk  the  static 
but  would  soggest  its  being  carried  out^asfavas  praciioiUe 
by  the  pf oprietovs  of  all  mercaadile  ^staUJahniimtei  te  the 
great  aim  of  all  parties  should  be  to  have  ^'  the  riglit  »aa  ia 
tlie  right  place  "  but  at  the  same  time  we  hold  that^e  sab- 
jects  fur  examination,  or  at  least  the  questions  iu  those  sufajecCs 
should  bear  more  directly  upon  the  duties  that  aandidat<is  an 
or  may  hereafter  be  called  upon,  to  iUscfaasgei^    Wearenow 
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ftdireitiiig<io  ihe^qnofition  put  by  thoAe  gentiBmen  oonstihutiTig 
the  Board  of^nnmxxrs  ten  ihe  Civil  Service.  We  regret 
very  much  that  the  Government  did  not  select  men  to  examine 
candidates  for  appointments  in  the  Civil  Servioe,  of  a  more 
practical  turn  of  mind.  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  disenasion 
on  the  course  paraued  by  the  Board  of  examiners  at  present^ 
but  certainly  we  shall  consider  it  onr  duty  on  a  future  occasion 
to  advert  to  it,  for  we  hold  that  the  method  adopted  by  them 
in  testing  a  candidate's  ability  or  competency  is  most  unfair  and 
inexpedient^  and  in  some  instances  borders  on  the  ridiculous. 
Judging  from  the  information  we  have  received  from  time  to 
time  regarding  the  nature  of  the  questions  put  to  candidates  at 
those  examinations^  we  feel  convinced  that  the  appointment 
of  the  examiners  does  not  afford  a  very  striking  proof  that  the 
ngbt  oian  is  in  the  r^ht  place ;  we  bope  some  steps  will  be 
taken  by  the  legislature  with  a  view  to  Imve  the  laminations 
of  a  more  practical  nature;  if  not,  we  anticipate  no  great 
results  from  the  labors  of  those  able  and  learned  gentlemen  at 
present  conducting  them.  We  shall  now  proceed  with  the 
subject  before  us. 

When  speaking  of  the  systems  adopted  in  valuing  l&nd 
and  House  property  in  Ireland,  our  readers  will  remember 
that  we  intimated  referring  to  the  valuation  of  Mills,  Mines, 
Canals,  and  Bailroads,  on  each  of  which  we  shall  now  make  a 
few  observations. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  Mills  there  are  many  conditions 
requiring  due  and  careful  consideration,  among  which  we 
cbuBS  the  following  :•— 

1.  Horse  power  and  circumstances  afiecting  it^ 

2.  The  quality  of  the  Machinery. 

8.  The  nature  and  quantity  of  the  work  done  by  the  mill. 

4.  Distance  from  Town  or  Market* 

To  determine  the  horse  power,  the  following  data  must  be 
obtained.  Ist.  The  mean  velocity  of  stream.  2ndly.  The 
section  of  water ;  and  Srdly.  the  falL  In  the  *^  Book  of  In* 
structions,''  the  maimer  by  which  this  data  can  be  ascertained 
is  clearly  and  simply  shown.*    The  water  power  of  course  is 

*  A  hone  can  draw  a  load  at  the  rate  of  three  niUea  per  hour,  the 
resistaace  of  which  is  equal  to  1251b8.  which  for  eight  hours  would  be 
equal  to  3,0001bs  drawn  one  mile  in  a  day ;  this  multiplied  by  5,280  feet, 
gires  1 ,564,0001b8  units  of  work,  which  divided  by  48  J,  the  number  of 
BinBtea  in  8  hours,  giyet  38,000Ite. 
51 
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only  to  be  ?a)ued  according  to  the  time  it  is  aetunUj  naed,  and 
to  arrive  at  its  proper  vfAne,  we  find  that  the  time  of  woiiing, 
as  well  as  tbe  nature  of  the  water  supply,  and  description  of 
vheel»  is  taken  into  consideration.  Tbe  following  extracts joa; 
be  found  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 

**A  horu  power  employed  for  twenty-two  hours  •per  day,  throne- 
out  the  year  is  Talued  at  £1  15s.  This  amount  is  to  be  multiplied 
b^  the  number  of  horses*  power  ascertained  for  the  mill  under  cod- 
9ideration.     If  the  mill  be  employed  but  half  the  year^  or  a  ftver 

number  of  hours  per  day,  a  suitable  deduction  must  be  made. 

#  •  •  #  •  • 

In  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  to  be  obseryed  that  the  highest  pro- 
portionate value  is  placed  upon  fourteen  hours  work,  inasmueb  as 
it  is  conceived  that  a  mill  can  be  worked  for  that  number  of  boors 
at  |k  less  proportionate  expense  than  any  other,  as  one  set  of  men 
can  work  for  the  whole  time. 

In  those  periods  of  the  year  when  water  becomes  fcarce^  and  eves, 
with  the  assistance  of  ponding,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  hours  work 
per  day  can  be  performed ;  the  cost  of  labor  is  increased  in  proportioo 
to  the  produce,  and  for  this  reason,  the  value  of  the  water  pover  is 
proportionately  diminished.  Thus,  it  frequently  happens,  that  a 
mill  has  abundance  of  water  during  six  months  of  the  year,  hasfbar- 
teen  hours,  water,  per  day,  for  three  months,  and  eight  bowrs  for  Ae 
remaining  three  months.  In  determining  the  value  of  walsr  pomr 
of  such  a  mill  from  the  tables,  each  period  should  be  calculated  is 
itself,  and  the  whole  being  added  will  give  the  annual  value  of  tlie 
water  power  of  the  mill. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  mill  works  for  different  pefiodsof  Che 
year,  any  system  of  averM^iog  would  be  inaccurate^  as  tbe  ratio  of 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  working  hours^is  not  equably 
but  has  been  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  produce,  as  compared  to 
the  expense. 

The  valuator  will  examine  partlcnlsirly  roto  the  state  of  tbe  hitsrior 
of  each  mill,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  class  of  the  water  powtr; 
thus,  in  corn  and  flour  mills,  it  should  be  observed,  whether  th« 
mill  stones  in  point  of  wear  should  be  classed  as  new,  medium  or  oldi 
and  whether  this  classification  corresponds  with  that  of  the  exterior. 
If  it  do,  as  will  generally  be  the  case,  the  same  quality  letter  wHl 
answer  for  the  building  and  the  water  power  ;  but  if  it  should  hap- 
pen that  one  or  more  pairs  of  new  mill  stones,  or  new,  or  partlall/ 
new  machinery  have  been  introduced  into  an  old  milt,  a  higher 
quality  letter  may  be  inserted  for  the  water  power,  takine  care  not 
to  letter  the  mill  stones  too  high,  for  though  they  may  be  new  or 
nearly  so,  the  machinery  will  probably  be  old,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it* 
and  consequently  the  new  mill  stones  will  not  produce  the  same  effect 
as  if  the  water  wheel  and  the  whole  of  the  machinery  were  nev. 

The  above  mentioned  circumstances  having  been  ascertained*  the 

*  Two  hours  arp  aUowed  for  change  of  men  and  other  contiageaciei* 
See  Book  of  Instructions  for  tables  referred  to,  pp.  69—7. 


Add  to  water  power  < 
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vahurtor  will  letter  the  water  power  of  the  mill,  and  at  th0  game 
time,.a»a  che«k  od  »ucb  lettering,  be  will  note  bis  opinion  of  tbe 
annual  value  of  the  mill>  inclnding  the  building  and  the  water  power> 
in  the  state  in  which  he  finds  it,  and  under  a)I  the  local  circumstances 
in  irhich  is  placed. 

When  mills  are  worked  during  a  part  of  the  year  b^  water  power, 
and  a  part  bj  steamy  care  abould  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion during  which  water  ia  employed,  as  that  only  is  to  be  taken  in 
account." 

We  conclude  onr  observations  on  the  valuation  of  mills  with 

tlie  following  table,  which  shews  the  per  centages  that  are 

applied   to   the  value  of  water  power  in  proportion  to  the 

distance  from  towns  or  markets. 

\0s,  Od.  Per  pound  within  the  town  lot, 

8    0  When  distant  from  0  to  I    mile, 
6    0  „  1  to  3        „ 

4    0'  „  8  to  5       „ 

2    0  „  6  to  S        „ 

10  „  8  to  10      „ 

0    0  „  10  &  upwards. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  mines,  which  no  doubt  requires 
most  carefal  consideration  and  lengthened  experience  in  the 
valuator,  we  find  that  Dr.  Oriffith  has  issued  instructions 
which  evidently  denote  how  well  acquainted  he  must  be  with 
the  subject.  AH  expenses  of  working  and  the  proceeds  of 
sales  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  are  first  asoertained 
previous  to  any  valuation  being  made,  and  mines  that  have 
not  been  worked  for  seven  years  previous,  are  subject  to  no 
rate  whatever.  In  every  instance  the  valaator  must  state  the 
time  when  the  works  commenced. 

Speaking  of  the  valuation  of  Bailways,  Canals,  &c.,  Dr. 
GriffiUi  lemarks  that 

" '  The  rateable  hereditament*  in  the  case  of  railways,  is  the  land 
which  is  to  be  valued  in  its  existing  state,  as  part  of  a  railway,  &c., 
at  tbe  rent  it  would  fetch  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the  act. 
The  profits  are  not  directly  rateable  themselves,  but  they  enter  most 
materially  into  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the  rate  upon  the  land, 
by  affecting  the  rent  which  it  would  fetch,  or  which  a  tenant  would 
give  for  the  railway  &c.,  not  simply  as  land,  but  as  a  railway,  &c. 
with  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  production  of  profit,  and  that  rent 
must  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  use  of  it  (with  engines,  car- 
riages, &c.,  the  trading  stock)  in  the  same  way  as  the  rent  of  a  farm 
would  be  calculated,  by  reference  to  uses  of  it  with  cattle,  crops, 
&c.,  (likewise  trading  stock.)  In  neither  cases  would  the  rent  be 
calculated  on  the  dry  possession  of  the  land,  without  reference  to  the 
power  oi  using  it,  and  in  both  cases  the  profits  are  derived  not  only 
from  the  stoek,  but  from  the  land  so  used  and  occupied. 

It  will  be  necessary  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  gross  receipts  for  a 
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jear  or  two,  talren  at  ettch  ststfbo  along  tlie  line,  abo  the  attoant  of 
rcceipta  arising  from  the  int«riiiediate  trafflc  between  the  sereral 
stations;  from  the  total  amount  of  aucb  receipts  the  foUowing  deduce 
tions  are  to  be  made^  viz. — 

Interest  on  capital, 

Tenants*  profits, 

DepreeiatioO  of  stock, 

Working  etpenaes* 

Value  01  stations.* 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  valuation  of  Kailwaj  station-hoasa, 
&c.  should  be  returned  separately.'* 

In  estimating  the  value  of  fisheries,  the  following  fom  is 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  valuators,  which  together  with 
the  preceding  extracts,  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  fouud  of 
some  importance  just  now  to  those  entrusted  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  valuation  of  Scotland. 

*'  In  estimating  the  value  of  a  fishery,  the  following  form  for  one 
year*s  proceeds  of  a  salmon  fishery  may  be  found  useful,  as  the  prin- 
ciple according  to  which  the  estimated  value  is  to  be  deduced. 

nett  weight. 

Ibe.        f .  d.  £  s,  iL 

1852.  February,  March,  and  April,       180  at  1     I  9  15   0 

May,         280  at  0    9  10  10   0 

June,        450  at  0     6  11    5   0 

Jaly,        050  at  0    4  15  U   8 

je47    6  6 
£  s.    eL 

Four  Fishermen  at  1*.  per  day,  for  138  days       27  12     0 
Boat,  seine  ropes  &c.  5    0    0 

Pay  to  olerk  to  watch  and  weigh  fish  4    0    0 

36  U   0 

Nett  proceeds  £10  14    8 

From  what  we  have  now  stated,  it  will  appear  manifest  that 
not  only  has  the  valuation  of  Ireland  been  carried  on  with  ih 
greatest  ability,  Justice  and  prudence,  but  also  with  unparalleled 
economy,  and  lias  given  more  general  satisfaction  to  the  public 
than  any  undertaking  ever  attempted  in  Ireland,  save  and  ex- 
cept the  education  of  her  people  on  the  National  System. 

The  valuation  of  Scotland  we  understand  is  now  about  to 
commence,  atid  sincerely  do  we  hope  to  find  at  its  head  such 
men  as  Dr.  Griffith.  Doubtless  his  opinion  on  many  poiuts 
will  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  Legislature,   who  by  this 

*  See  appendix,  for  the  system  pursued  in  raining  Railtrsys. 
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iimQ-  must  have  learned  to  appreciate  it.  Those  selected  by 
the  State  may  well  feel  of  what  valuable  assistance  to  them 
this  gentleman's  experience  will  be  found,  and  though  we  are 
aware  that  objections  may  be  started  to  parts  of  the  system 
adopted  in  carrying  out  the  Irish  Valuation  from  their  inappli- 
cability to  such  a  country  as  Scotland,  yet  taking  the  system 
generally^  it  must  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  judicious 
that  has  ever  been  adopted.  There  were  many  difficulties  no 
doubtattendingthe  arrangements  made  by  the  Commissioner  at 
first,  but  all  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  steady 
perseverance  and  prudence,  and  especially  by  the  co-operation 
of  his  principal  officers,  with  whom  scarcely  a  day  passes  without 
a  conference  being  held.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  bespeaks 
a  man  anxious  for  the  faithful  discharge  not  only  of  his  own 
but  the  duties  of  those  under  him.  The  opinions  of  the 
practical  and  the  experienced  members  of  his  staflf,  were  always 
listened  to  with  that  attention  which  they  deserved,  and  thus 
it  was,  that  day  after  day,  he  was  hoarding  up  that  information 
on  all  points  that  bore  on  the  undertaking  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  which  enabled  him  to  give  as  he  has,  ample  de- 
monstration of  his  extreme  usefulness  as  a  public  officer. 

The  advantages  tb;itiiave  resulted  to  Ireland  by  the  system 
of  Valuation  adopted  by  Dr.  Griffith  are  now  generally  ad- 
mitted. Some  parties,  no  doubt,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  heard  to  allege  partiality  to  the  Commissioner  in  carrying 
oat  his  plans,  but  so  justly  and  ably  have  those  accusations 
been  refuted,  it  would  serve  no  purpose  were  we  to  comment 
upon  them  hei'e.  The  Valuation  of  the  County  of  the  City  of 
Lublin  affords  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  observed  in  the 
carrying  put  of  the  present  system. 

The  Commissioners  of  Valuation  in  Scotland  have  an  exam- 
ple before  them  in  the  Valuation  of  Ireland,  of  which  they 
will,  no  doubt,  avail  themselves  ;  for,  to  give  our  Scotch 
neighbours  their  merit,  we  must  say  that  a  good  example,  or 
a  sound  practical  suggestion,  has  always  its  due  influence 
with  them.  Like  John  Bull,  they  are  a  matter-of-fact  people, 
and^  consequently,  can  appreciate  the  facts  given  through- 
out our  paper,  among  which  the  least  important  are  not 
that  the  Valuation  of  the  Irish  Helrojpolia  fuia  been  effected  at 
'^2  per  cent,  and^  out  of  26,000  tenements,  the  valuation  of 
liit  two  were  appealed  against^  and  the  appellants  defeated  * 

^And  this,  be  it  remembered,  iix  the  face  of  an  increase  of  j£TO,0(X)  over 
the  former  Poor  Law  Valuation. 
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These  are  facts  that  mnst  carry  with  them  their  own  ii 
portance,  and  therefore  reqoire  no  commentB  from  ns  to 
give  tiiem  weight  or  effect.  The  moderate  amoant  of  ctpeme 
incurred  in  carrying  on  the  Yalnation  of  the  CoQiitaes,  pmk 
by  us  in  the  extract  from  the  Parliamentary  Betum^  is  equdT 
worthy  of  notice^  and  which,  no  doabl^  has  before  now  calkd 
forth  the  approbation  of  the  Legislatare.  These  are  things 
that  aflbrd  the  best  illastration  of  the  effects  of  tm^ng  Ibe 
"right  man  in  the  right  place/'  and  how  far  Scotland  wiUfdlov 
the  example  set  her  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  copy  of  the  Act  passed  to  regu- 
late the  Valuation  of  Scotland ;  and  though  it  embodies  miieh 
that  may  be  desired^  yet  to  us  it  appears  as  merely  provinonsL 
Many  clauses  of  the  Act  must  appear  to  the  experienced 
Yaluator  and  a  thinking  public  more  or  less  objectionaUt. 
Of  course  M*e  do  not  pretend  to  assume  so  competeat  a  know- 
ledge of  tlie  state  of  affairs  between  landlord  and  temoit  in 
Scotland  as  those  gentlemen  who  have  introduced  the  Bill, 
or  the  government  who  have  proclaimed  it  law.  Nevertiielcgg, 
car  experience  of  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  oiftbles  tts  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Valuation.  We  therefore 
hold  that  the  grand  and  fundamental  principle  that  ahaatd 

J)erv&de  every  system  of  Valuation  purporting  te  it 
air  and  impartial^  should  be  to  effeet  in  every  distriet  of  t 
country  what  has  been  effn^ted  in  Ireland,  naamlyi  a  idntive 
scale  based  upon  the  letting  value  of  property  ^roni  year  to 
year,  and  not  upon  the  rent  that  a  tenant  may  be  obligated  to 
pay.  How  far  the  act  before  ns  provides  for  tiie  former  we 
shall  now  examine. 

The  Preamble  set  forth  in  the  Act  is  unquestionably  soani, 
and  if  acted  upon  is  well  calculated  to  effect  the  object  in  viev, 
namely  a  vniforw  valuation.  But  the  details  to  be  observed 
by  valuators  in  attaining  this  object  we  fear,  when  brought  to 
practice,  will  be  found  defective.  For  instance,  on  perosing 
the  act  we  find  that  ''  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  ot  each 
county,  and  the  magistrates  of  each  Burgh,  shall,  as  oocsMon 
requires,  appoint  one  or  more  fit  and  proper  persons  to  he 
assessors  or  assessor  for  the  purposes  of  tne  act.''  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  infer  from  this  that  the  valuation,  or  rather  the 
*^  Uent  Boll/'  of  each  district  will  be  quite  independent  in 
themselves,  and  conducted  on  quite  different  prindpks,  for 
those  appointed  must  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  those 
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partkv  in  carrying  out  their  plans  of  valuation  ?    So  far,  there* 
fore^  it  appears  to  us  that  a  uniform  valuation  under  such 
circuKDstances  is  unteuable.     Again,  we  find  that  the  Court  of 
Appeal  is  to  consist  of  those  very  persons  who  have  appointed 
the  asaesson  or  assessor  of  property  in  each  district.    Now 
we  consider  this  rather  an  unwise  provision^  for  we  hold  that 
such  a  tribunal  must,  under  the  very  nature  of  things,  be 
8(»H»irl)at  inclined  to   favor  those  they  have  employed,  and 
therefore  w^  sufficiently  impartial  to  fairly  test  the  ability  and 
disinterested] ness  of  those  men  delegated  by  them  to  act  as 
valii0tor$.     In  the  &th  Clause  the  following  passage  occurs  : 
"  bk  estimating  the  yearly  value  of  Land  and  Heritages  under 
tbia  act,  tlie  same  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  rent  at  which  one 
year  with  another  such  Lands  and  Heritages  might  in  their 
actual  state  be  reasonably  expected  to  let  from  year  to  year, 
and  where  sueh  Lands  and  Heritages  are  bona  fid^  let  for  a 
yeaiiy  lent  eoudidoned  as  the  fair  annual  value  thereof  with- 
out Grassum  or  oonsideration  other  than  the  rent,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  he  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  such  Lands 
and  Heritages  in  terms  of  this  Act.'*    Now  if  the  Bent  Eoll 
is  to  be  t^n  for  the  actual  valuation  as  here  staled,  we  would 
ask,  where  is  the  necessity  for  another  valuation  to  be  made  ? 
Lauds  .of  the  same  quality  and  yielding  the  same  amouut  of 
peodnoe  when  similarly  husbanded,  may  be  let  from  year  to 
year  in  adioiaiug  estates  or  townlajads  on  very  different  terms, 
as  tile  valuators  iu  such  cases  are  to  be  guided  only  by  terms 
agreed  on  by  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  returning  the  valu- 
atiea,of  .those  lauds,  a  valuation,  be  it  remembered,  that  is  to 
form  the  basis  of  future  taxation.     Such  a  system  we  hold  to 
ht  defective,  since  it  lias  been  considered  by  those  fully  com- 
petent to  judge  of  such  matters,   that  no  valuation  should  be 
alieoted  by  any  private  contract  made  between  landlord  and 
tenant. 

Thefe  are  many  other  clauses  in  the  "  Act'^  which  we  fear, 
when  they  come  to  be  aoted  upon,  will  be  found  objectionable. 
Among  them  we  notice  Clause  £.  which  si^s — 

**Iiioniear  tothe  making  up  of  ValuatioDS  atid  Valuaiiou  Bolls 
of  Lands  and  H<;ritagea  in  Scotland,  belonging  to  or  leased  by  Rail- 
way or  Canal  Companies,  and  forming  part  of  the  undertakings  of 
such  Companies,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to  appoint,  as 
occasion  requires,  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  bo  Asseseor  or  Jlailwaya 
&n4  Oatuils  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  the  remuneration  or 
iaiary  to  be  paid .  to  such  Aasessor  of  Railways  or  Canals,  in  respect 
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Officers  whofi^  .he,  may  be  allojwed  f>jr  Ae  Commi;5sioixers  of  Her 
Maiestjr*s  Treasury  to  eipplov  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  under 
thW  Act.  fehaU  Mfiked-ftbtn  tt^ietotittie'by  the  teld 'Cbniditeifejoew 
of  Uti*  Mi^«tjf^  TreiAiiry  r  »atl  ««oh-  AisMrsMnr  df  IUil#^'  ttd 
Oftfiala  eMlr  .bofova  etitering?  tm  thi»  dtiti«l}oC')iia  Offlc^t  h^■  9««n 
f|»,i^h£u^v  .aq4  hone^t^  to.f^rform.the  jduUea,th^reo4  a«4/^^  ^ 
reiuov^aDle  by  her  Mjyesty  at  plofl^ure.**  «  .  .,    . 

this  kiiifl  *f  ^rbperty '  sefetns  16  as  »tmnge,'  anrf  stmnger  stiU 
tbat  he  should  h^  ^ilid  froth  tlie  fun*  of  thie  €<)*npanie8,  tnJ 
hfe  fittlftry- fixed,  iH>t  by  them-  hor  by  the  Oon>mi4««tifc«^f 
Valuation;  teutr  by  the  LoHdi  of  H«r  MAjgst/fl  Tk^ftmiy'.  W* 
f6i*bettf  ottering  onr  Op{nw>h  'tm  tihte^tife  ft>r  the  pt«seM/lof 
^  tear  that  eilch  n  proo^ediog  wHl  bd  fiiuiid  <>ateulttted  lb  glw 
rile  to  many  dtspotes  between'  th()9e  wh6  fixtlie  sfedari6^«fth» 
valoAtow  ond  thos*  «1k)  lAfe'to'psiy  thenl. 

'W©  ishall  proceed  nb  farth^fr^^^ith  otireommenti  upofttbe 
details  of  the  act  before  u«^  bW  otiIjF  t*ust  Iteit  the  peofrfeef 
Scotland  will  meet  at  the  bands  of  tbdsc  appointed  by  the 
LegislatJQte  t6  eondmjt  the  vahiatkm  of  their  countfy,  the  ame 
amoufnt    of  justice  and  geherarsatisfectioli  that-hftve  beea 
giveii  to  the  Itirii  pi*He  by  Dr.'  Gnflft*i  wb^if  gofty  rf 
a  ifrali  ift  canyjng^  otrt'  the  vilnalion'  of  '!rel«iid,  it  wtt  h» 
o^ereafnt^ueBS  iu  sating  tile-  stAtfe  and  tbie    cotfiiflfy  "ei- 
pense;     W^  Bay  OT«niarties^ne««,  fbr  these  trhotn  he  htmadf 
aokuowfodge^  entitled  to  bighet*  retonneraf^oij  tfian  Ibat  wi»eb 
ihffj  reeeite,  bdt  wbbm  he  fe^fe  hbnaelf  n6*'  emp^wertd  to 
cainpenaate    aa    be  wMilfl    wi^;  6(Beef8  who  ba^Ve  faith- 
fully disdiarged  their  duties  ft»  upwards  of  twenty  yeitfsi  Ww 
sec  no  provision  mefde  for  tbetn  jn  th^  dedkrin^  -  day  s;  This 
Dr;  Orifflth  bimmlt  regrets,  but  the  natiire  of  f^  ^ahiititA 
setviee  is  soch  as  rendefs  it  inevitable,  find  so  it  aiafit  l^etlain 
unless  the  state  interferes,  and  it  is  but  just  to  sej,  that  in  no 
departiaent  of  the  Civil  Serriee  are  the  offieers  more  entitled 
to  the  favor*    In  all  other  pnhKo  offices,  wiien  if  fdeased  Pro- 
vidence to  affliet  their  officers  ^itb  illness,  their  pi^y  slitl^ian 
oHy  and  tliu^  enabled  thevnto  mfee^'tbe  expenses  incittfed  by 
iudisposition ;  bnt  hers  it  ^was  not  the  case.     If*  a  main  were 
thu&tuffiii^ed  be  was  deprived  of  this  privit^e)  and  hom  tfie 
low  salary  he  received  when  able  to  discharge  his  duties,  many 
longnokitb*  parsed  o^r  bim^  before  the  side-bed  CKpenffs 
weiedefiBajied*    Let' not  ofor  iv^ders  eowsiderlbrviiioiMil 
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that  I>,  €hriffltk  was  to  Uame  for  this  state  of  things.  No^  he 
was  not  nor  is  not^  for  frequently  has  he  admitted  the  hardship 
tjut  such  armogeoients  ?utail.  .  Oa  what  grounds  the  Com* 
ntiasioaec  eaa  be  aeeased  of  causing  thiaarrangemeui^  or  being 
aeoe«9ary  to  it^  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know*  The  evil  exists  no 
doubt,  and'one  disheartening  in  the  utmost  to  those  who  have 
spent  the  prime  of  their  life  in  the  valuation  service,  and  who 
ace  aekaowledged  hf  the  Comeoissioner  liimself  to  be  faithful 
and  effi^nt  public  servants.  What  the  Legislature  will  do  in 
the  eases  tbatmnBtin  a  fewjiefirs  be  brought  under  their  notice^ 
is  aaxioualj  locked  forward  to  by.  those  whose  claiais  to  super-* 
aoiauatioB  are  most,  ur^nt  end  undeniable*  We  oanuot  for  a 
moaie«t  jeiit^rtain.  the  opinion  that  their  appeals  for  means  to 
support  them  in  their  short  passage  to  the  grave  will  be  allowed 
to  he*  made  in  vain.  This  unquestionably  would  be  unsound 
pohcy,  a  policy  that  would  reflect  tlie  greatest  discredit  on  a 
gofen^inent  less  liberal  and  civilised  than  that  of  the  British 
likapire.  The  reeult  of  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Govervktiont  would  prove  detrimental  in  the  extreme  to  tho' 
public  serviee>  Wbo^  let  us  askj  under  such  drcumstanoest 
would  take  aa  interest  beyond  the  passing  hour  in  duties  they 
might  be.  engaged  upon  ?  And  even  such  an  interest  would  he 
bat  mercenary)  for  tie  employ^  would  say,  so  long  as  I  am 
able  to  w^ork  so  Wiig  shall  I  be  retained,  but  when  sickness  and 
old  age  coiaeon,  God  help  me  and  those  depending  on  me  for: 
support.  It  maf  be  said  by  eooBomists  and  philantbropi8ts>  if 
you  will,  tbai'somethiiig  should  be  put  by  for  the  rainy  day;* 
but  in  reply  to  thia  we.  regret  to  say^  that  from  what  have  come. 
umkv  our  uolioe  since  the  ataitiug  of  the  laisK  Quarthuly, 
the  rainy  dagrs  have  proved  but  too  many  to  those  engaged 
upon  the  General  Valuation  of  Ireland*  Some  twenty  yean 
and. upwards  have  found  many  of  them  devoting  their  sole 
tima  and  attention  to  the  duties  and  service  of  tlteir  conutry, 
and  if  indisposed  for  one  single  day,  the  country  was  not  dis*- 
poaed'toaUow  then  that  single  day's  payw  This  is  a  fact  that 
no  person  dare  to  oontradiet^  and  can  it  be  possible  that  after 
sabmiltiag  io  this  tJ^tm<SPt^.  wd  bearing  with  it  patiently^ 
msB  dbaU  not  reoeiveiu  .their  advanced  and  helpless  ageaome 
compenatljoq  fr4>m  tliat  etatei^nd.Qouatry  they  have  so  faith* 
fully  asrvedtl 

We  shall  aojt  eogaga  the  attention  of  our  readers  further 
upou^Miia^  BOidoubt  iaportaQt  suljeot,  but  we  shall  from  time- 
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to  tine  advert  to  the  subject^  for  we  deeai  it  one  ctttiiltd  lo 
the  consideration  and  attention  of  every  fxyntenporaij,  and 
one,  tiie  propiiety  of  wbidi  will  no  doubt  in  aoma  aboii  time 
to  come,  be  nrged  with  macii  greater  acal  and  eamesteeas  b; 
the  advocates  of  jurtice  and  fur  play.  If  aone  pronakm  be 
not  made  Tokintanlj  by  the  state  for  Bueh  voea  as  we  aUode  to, 
theooautry  will  be  forced  to  provide  for  them  through  the 
mediam  of  worbfaousea,  a  proviaioa  whidi  whife  it  d^^radfli 
the  recipient  of  eharity,  calls  forth  poblie  oaniare  and  otfh 
dramation  upon  the  stale.  In  coockidiog  our  obsertatioRa  at 
paesetBt  upon  theaab^t/oC  saperaonnation,  let.tta  bopaibat 
stepsi  will  be  taken  by  the  present  government  to  alleviate  the 
giievances  under  which  many  okl  aiid  long  thed  public  eer« 
vanta  are  sufTering.  Tbia  indeed  woold  be  adding  feesh  bmrels 
ta  thai)  government,  under  wluoh  it  bas.pleaaod  provideaee  to 
ordain  the  fall  of  deapotiam.  and  the  extkeoeioa  of  freedom  and 
religious  liberty »  It  ia  the  impeaalave  duty  davolyiiig  npoii 
every  government  to  provide  for  their  pubbc  officers  in  their 
declining  yeats^  provided  that  their  conduct  and  faithful  dia> 
charge  of  their  duities  entitled  then  to  such  a  privik^>  and 
we  hold  it  to  be.  most  creditable  to  those  govecatiaenta  that  do 
this.  The  Officers  who  liave  served  on  the  nikiataon  of  be* 
land  weia  subject  to  greater  hardahipai  and  dtsadvaMtagee^lhaa 
those  serving  in  any  other  departinanttif  tkt  publio  fiervioc^ 
as  has  been  already  proved.  -  It  is  tbereCare  we«feQl  oursfllrei 
bound  through  a  sense  of  Justice  to  urge  the  cdains  o£  siaoy 
of  those  rmeu  on  the  epeoial  attention  of  the  legialature.  Xndy 
and  justly  may  they  say^  '^  hae'we  are,  alter  spendiaiv  bom 
twenty  to  thirby  years' in  tbe  servue  of  the.  ataie>  and  duiiaff 
tbat  period  enjoyed  nor  received  aught  beyond  the  amall  ana 
Wd  earned  wages  of  eadt  day  that  we  faAve  worked.  Jm% 
fisw 'short  years  mo  •  shall  be  incapacitated  for  labour^  and 
our  faatiHea  may  look  in  vain  to  us  for  support ;  we  could  not 
save^  for  wo  never  had  the.  means  to  do  so,  our  wi^ges  woe 
small^and  our  demands  and  labour  grsait«  There  cao  bo  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  with  auch  a  government  as  that  now 
admiflastering  the  lawa  of  England,  the  appeals  of  such  mes 
in  their  deoUoing  years  will  not  be  permsbtedto  bemadoiu  vda; 
no,  tbe  government  must  feel  booad  to-  do  justice  ta  thoee 
men>  and  especially  if  testimony  to  the  rights  of  tbeir  clsiov 
be  boiBe  by  Br.  Griffith>wfao^  in  such  a  oase^  nO  apprehenaiQa 
soaty  be  entertained  of  fats  acting  with  that  jnalice  which  las 
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at  all  iifii^  eharaeterbed  hii  acts  aa  a  pablia  officer  of  tbo 
British  government. 

It  i0  with  much  reluctance  indeed  that  we  ask  the  attention 

of  otDtr  readers  to  an  article  Ihat  appeared  in  the  namber  of  Ti4 

Civil  SeriAee  Oaselle,  of  the  29th  of  September  laat^  whichi 

indeed,  we  may  say«  actuated  us  in  a  great  degree  to  take  xip 

the  sv^ct  of  the  General  Valuation  of  Ireland.    The  article 

we  allude  to,  is  a  most  wanton,  faise^  and  dastardly  attack,  not 

raiy  tfn  the  system  adopted  in  carrying  on  the  Yaloation 

Serricew  but  what  is  still  worse,  upon  tbecliaraeier  of  the  Cooh 

tniseioiiev  himselft     In  order  to  show  our  readers  how  gioQodf 

less  Mid   utiiust  the  paper  alluded  to  is,  we  shall  take  il 

bypieco^onieal,  and  reply  to  every  accusation  therein  contained^ 

and  then:  wait  the  verdict  of  an  unpreiudiced  publio.     Before 

entering  upon  the  task,  not  only  devolving  upon  us^  bat  also 

upon   every   bigh^mimied   and  impartial  contemporary,   we 

b«g  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers>  among  whom^ 

no  doobt,  will  be  tlie  editor  of  the  paper  whose  columns  we 

sincerely  regret  have  been  disgraced  and  degraded  by  the  in-* 

sertion  orf  the  false  and  calomnious  article  in  question,  ihat  we 

have,  and  do  i^preeiatethe  object,  ibr' which  Tie  Civil  8ervio€ 

Omzeite  w«s  st«Fted,  namdy,  to  defend  the  officers'  of  the  Civil 

Serticeffom  tbe-contumeiy  ^  those  under  whom  circumstanoes 

may  have  placed  them,  and  to  effect  this,  it  muat  justly  be 

said,  this  journal  has  aided  most  materially,  for  in  its  pagesi 

wedc  after  week  we  peruse,  with  the  greatest  interest  indeed^ 

statements  and  facts  that  evej'y  lover  of  justice  must  fed 

indebted  to  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  giving  them 

pablicity;    The  following  is  the  first  extc&ct  from  the  artiol^ 

wliidh  appeared  in  The  Ciml  Service  GaseUe  of  the  29th  Sep4 

tember  last,  to  which  wc  would  direct  the  attention  of  our 

readers :  "  To  Doomsday,'^  writes  the  annoyed  and  perplexed 

author,  '*  would  that  farce  of  lookii^  for  Ireland's  Yaluation 

have  been  carried,  had  not  the  public,  disgusted  with  the 

iediousness  «nd  complexity  of  the  operation,  and  mindful  of 

its  giant  expenditure,  turned  it  aside,  and  by  the  Irish  Yaliuh 

Uon  Amendment  Aist  of  15  and  16   Via,  Cap.  6S,  substiUu 

ted  therefor  a  Tenement  Yaiaaiioa/'     Now  by  this  atetement 

it  is  obvious  that  the  writer  complains  of,  to  use  his  owa 

words,  '^ihe  giant  expenditure  of  the  opefiatioo.'^    And  hj 

and  by,  as  will  be  found,  he  dedaims  against  the  economy  by 

widbh  tbe  ^^  operation'^  has  been  carried  on.    Agun,  he  stated 
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tjhiat  ih^ paUic  were  duputUd-mty^^  b^^u^ess  wd  ^oora- 
plexitj  of  the  "  o|}erHtion/^  Now  the  ^mAUc  is  abig  vord, 
aud  let  us  hope  tliat  tlie  writer  does  not. iaiagiiie  hiin^lf  iki 
publicy  and  doing  so,  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  fed* 
ings  tliat  never  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  u^  fmblk  agaiosi 
what  to  him  appears  a  ^'Udious  nud  compUt  operatiam^'.  asd 
with  which  the  public  that  he  constitntes  in  iiauf^was  di&- 
gnsted.  Well  Dr.  Giifilth  xno;^  re^et  the  day>  naj  lh«  hoar, 
that  such  9kpuilic  became  disgnsted  with  the ''  tediousnes*  and 
complexity'  of  an  "operation,''  winch  tlie  Inadiug  joumak  q{ 
Ireland  seem  to  admire  repeatdlly,  and  lor  whii^  oaoimitttes  of 
appeal  were  foohshiy  pleased  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  ao£p^ 
quently  to  its.  dineotor. 

We  are  ready  to  pay  the  greatest  deference,  to  public 
opinion  at  all  times^  but  xeelhf  in  the  present  instanca 
we  feel  bound  to  express  onr  regret  at  the  ignocaaoc^ 
we  shall  not  say  the  unprecedented  falsehood  of  the  WEateryOr 
rather,  the  party  who  furnished  the  writer,  with  the  nnwariaat- 
able  and  futile  iufbnnaUon  contained  in  theextrai^'iieregiveiv 
''  Mr.  iiiohard  Griffith/*  xxifititraasthie  writer>  '*  ibe  piesbBt 
recbieiit  of  some  three  Uioua^nd.ponndft  a  jear  from.tltt 
public  coflers,  was  the  parent  of  this  job,  and  he  will  forgive 
us  for  saying,  that  ten  years  ago  it  was  fully  expected  that  the 
job,  such  as  it  was,  might,  cputd,  ^d  Would  have  been  cpm- 
pleted."  To  the  iirst  statement  we  liave  xm]f  to  «ay,  that  it  i& 
omnie,  and  mauifeBta  cm  the  part^  of  tbewiiler,  a^  toiid  i^no- 
mnee  of  the  incoine  that  Dr.  urfffif fa  derives  from  the  "  puUic 
cofl^i''  the  writer  grossly  exaggerates  tho  sqib^  and  ve  kd 
bonnd  to  say,  that  tlicve  is  no  nnbHe  Moeie  in  die  serrier  J 
Great  Britain  more  inadequately  remunerated  for  his  services, 
as  we  could  prove,  did  we  deem  it  necessaiy,  or  oaDed  for, 
bnt  we  eoonder  it  cnffioient  to  deny  Ibe  stafeeiMttt  made  bj 
the  writer,  in  the  journal  alluded  to.  As  to  the  other  stale: 
ment,  we  beg  to  inlbnn  tbe  writer^  thai  had  Br.  Griffin  eoa> 
flidered  it  ex|)edient  to  praceed  wtih  the  ^FofrnkMdtaystem  of 
Valuation,  the  "job/'  as  h&  terms  it,  would  be  completed  long 
hefofe  the  ex]nraUon  of  the  time  atated  above«  But  the  Cob- 
BDssioner  seeing  that  a  moredeliiifed  Vwbiation  was  TCqmsit^ 
and  that  by  it  all  oilier  Yaloations  might  be  superseded,  and 
thereby  saving  the  country  from  ^'^  giant  expenditure,''  he 
deemed  it  advisable,  and  iw  fael  bin  doty,  4o  ii^  ot»on  te 
legisiahire  the  passing  of  the  •Tenement  Act^  which  ikcj  d^j 
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and  t)f  irtiR*''theJr  wid  the  cpiinffy  hate  jtrst  reason' to  tie 
satisfied.  As  to  Us  beneflciai  result  to  both,  the  Cotpmissiibner^ 
of  the  Bftcaittbered  Eatatea  Court  ^ill  be  ever  ready  to  bear 
testimony.*'  •  .  :     '    ■  .  .     . , 

'  Speakmg  of  Df.  Griffilb-  hiniselfi  'the  writer  df  thd  artidi© 
states.— "Hi«  pafcrous,  howfever,  were  noodles  lof  the  highest 
quality,  and  he  eariwigged  them  Miriirably,  aud  through  theiH 
he  is  sfrilF  doiug.the^v5ua!tfoA  trf  Irrfa»d>  tenements,  without 
energy,  capaeity,  of  judgment  ftir  the  work.-  this  Dr.  OrHftthi 
by  tmd  of  tho^e  freaks  of  ftivoritfem,  observable  especially  in 
Irdand,  daa  frbu«  eontinn^-  in  bis  comfertab-le  post  of  com-^ 
mwsioncr -of  all  the  valuatitkrt^  and  o£  all  the  emblumenty.'^ 
We  scarcely- know  whether  to  pity  this  wrfterfor  the  unbound 
stale  of  his  nritid,  or  inarire!-  at  his  impertinence  wh^n  he  pro- 
nounces the  patrons  of '  Dr.  Griffith  noodles,  and  noodles 
of  the  first  quality.  The  most  I^hied  statesmen  of  the 
ag^  and  mfeu  of  the  great^t' scientific  resetfrch,  and  every 
Lofd-KeuteiMint  of  Irdand  for  the  last  thirty  years  arid 
apwakis)  bav^  patroniKcd;  appredated,  and  admired  the 
gentlcintian  whodi  tbe  writer  in  He  Civil  Serviee  Oazette  is 
pleased  to  a^safl.^  Of  coclrse  every  man  in  a  free  country  Hke 


"  The  ralnations  under  the  Act  6  and  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  84.  a^  nowaJLl 
supersede  bjthe  dubse^uent  Act'6f*15"ftud  16  Vic,  c.  63  (with  tlie 
siip^eAtienUl  Ast  c$  17  Viol  ci'  8>  i»  ^rd«r  t6  mftke  (ine  uoifimti 
YaloAlioQ  «f  la^ds.  aa4.  teneni^tsiii  rlj^i^n^,  wluoh . mnj  '. be .  used ifoo 
all  public  aud  local  asseasinenta»  and  oth?r  raling,  the  Wnement  beinfK 
aliu  cotostitutea  the  nnit,  and  A  new  reference  standard  of  prices  gWen, 
itiore  aeeordant  •Mih^the  eha<HS«d  tiOtkMtioti  of  dur  productive  industry, 
flax  ^ing  iDclnded«  but  poUjatomoini^teijIt  in  tlie  aev  schodule^  aud  the 
▼aluations  preyious^  made  remaining  $xed  until  revised  under  this, 
Act,  in  such  manner  as  to  present  one  unifonn  scale  of  yalne  based  oh 
tiie  altiared  table  of  prices* 

This  VnlttiKliop; is ngiw  io  foro&for.ppom^mte  luad  aU  otber aeseinnenta 
throughout  the  provinces  of  Leinster  Mid  Munster,  with.  tlie.  exo^tion 
of  the  counties  of  Eongfotd  and  Clare,  The  other  counties  of  Treland 
8]«  sliU  tttider  the  Townliind  ^vAa^Mhaai  whibh  wifl  be  gmduidly  taper^ 
sedei.fiop  taj|«4ioD  pmtposesi  fio^ginling  aa  the .l^nement  ValnatiQa  w 
completed.  ^ 

*&!tn  the  ValuatloU  of  eabh  l^r  I^aw  Union,  County  or  Barony, 
whM  Anally  Milfledk  ^  ^  ctMitimie  la  fbre«  fov  (btirteeni  yeat«,  at  the 
tennina^oii  .  uf  w^icb  pfribd  4iiy  ^f  ibAte  dai.Ti8io9a  ■  may  vadergo 
revision,  upon  suitable  jepresentations  made  to  that  effect  by  the 
County  Grand  Juries,  and  apjjiroyed  bjr  th^  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Tbe  ezecutioii  of  this  Vidaation  haA  been  intrusted  to  the  satne  efficient 
agoncy^  Div  (iMiilth.and  hxtsti^i  whoicondacted  tbaformec  ValtMitions» 
thua  sepuHn^  a  oeitaia  uniformity  in  prinoiple  and  praQtice«  by  empJboy- 
iag  df  the  same  Snttrdmertt^lity.** 
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Engbtndi  is  «t  Uberij  to  gm  exprtsaon  4o  his  opmioaB  n  any 
pointy  aad  why  not  oor  caaktrnpocMrj  do  the  aiinft  P  He 
makes  a  sweeping  assertion,  and  ventmres  a  Tsiy  nsh  opinion, 
when  be  states  tliat  ''all  Dr.  Griffith's  patrons  were  noodles.'' 
We  think  the  learned  ?  writer  would  find  it  rather  diiBcak  to 
satiefj  the  public,  as  to  the  tiuthfelness  of  his  bold  tfeserUon, 
nor  indeed  woold  we  advke  him  to  aifcteinpt  it,  at  least  not  till 
be  acquires  a  more  polite '  style  of  oompesition,  we.  need  iMt 
say  a  aiore  finished  style,  for  in  its  way,  there  custs  no  room 
for  improvement. 

To  the  attack  made  upon  the  energy^  judgment,  aad^capacity 
of  Dr,  Griffith,  we  forbear  to  make  any  reply  heymid  adrisng  the 
author  of  the  foolish,  dishonorabb  aad  fmitkn  attack,  nerer 
again  to  subject  himself  to  such  public  ndicule  orfaszatd  lherp> 
puMioB  of  a  JQUBnal  tltat^  if  prudently  condnded,  wiU  befocuid 
productiFectf  mostTalaableresdts:  andnow  ssregards  thefireaks 
of  favouritiam,  especially  observable  in  Ireland,  we  shooM  my, 
liiat  the  man  who  makea  such  an  maeilian,  Iomivs  very  liliie 
of  what  he  speaks  about»  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aart 
that  ignorance  of  the  admrnistration  tA  sShm  in  ireland 
«n)y  ooiild  hare  caused  oar  learned  contemporary  to  nudie 
this  and  other  assertions  throughout  the   attack   on   CcTns- 
missioner  Griffith — surely  it  cannot  be  envy  ?    **  The  Irish 
Tenement  Yaluation/'  psooeeds  the  writer,  "  in  almost  t^ery 
iocslity  where  it  has  been  reeeived,  has  been  fowid  fidl  €rf 
errors,  and  in  consequence  of'  the  nefinrions  syt^ms  of  wefjr 
iasofficient    payments  to  the  men  who  do-  Dr.    QriBtk^s 
work  in  Dublin,  it  is,  and  most  be  iraperfeotiy  |)eribr«ieii/' 

The  maUcious  aspersions  contained  in  this  portion  of  our 
contemporarv's  statement,  call  forth  the  censure  of  cTezy 
right-minded  individual.  Instead  of  the  tenement  Talaation 
being  found  foil  of  errors  in  almost  every  locality  wbere 
it  ]^  been  received,  the  very  opposite  is  the  case^  el 
eoorse  there  may  have  been  aoene  few  disorepaneies  as  to  tiie 
names  of  "  occupiers/'  who  change  so  frequently  in  the.  pre- 
sent age  of  emigration,  but  save  Uiose,  wa  bold  it  to  be  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  never  was  there  aw  nad^itakiivg 
more  accurately  and  efficiently  accomplished,  than  that  of  .the 
general  valuation  of  Ireland,  under  Dr.  GrifiSiUu*  What,  let  as 


■^  ^-1 1  ■■■ 


*  Indeed,  the  ^nport«ince  of  thU  V«J nation  to  pigpliiisem  _^  ., 

prietor9.  either  in  calculating,  marketihble  price  or  leUiog  T|Uue»  doea 

appear  to  be  dulj  estimated.  At  the  head  of  the  w«h^  WiSf  «»  y^iff^a- 


ask onr  scaderft^  is  more  Batvral  to exfttot, than  that  Agantle; 
man  like  S)r,  GrifStb^  or  hk  representative  Mr.  Greene,  elKmid 
have  from  time  to  time  to  encounter  a  few  envious  and  dtsoon* 
tented  individaab :  well  might  it  be  said  in  the  present  case 
what  waa  vrittea  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Petty 
bj  Dr.  Griffith's  Jate  able  and  learned  edieague,  the  present 
Under  Secretary  for  Irel«id  :  *  ^'  fimnity/'  writes  the  learned 
gentleman/' ia  al^rays  more  active  than  friendahip,  and  the 
few  wbo  feel  or  faney  themselves  injured,  are  far  i more  elan^o* 
roQs  and  more  heard,  than  the  many  who  are  honeatiy  served 
and  satisfied.  The  tme  appeal  is  to  the  great  force  of  pnblie 
opknoBi  as  time  moves  on  and  anger  gradually  subsides,  and 
from  that  tribiBial  the  aiward  has  long  been  favorable  to  the 

work  of  Dr.  Petty."t 

!Now>  we  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  ascertain'  by  what 
BHjtivea  the  Butfaor  of  the.  attack  was  ifetftaenced  to  make  anoh 
false^and  malicious  statements  as  pervade  it  from  begrnuing  to 
end*  .  Ue  oertninly  mmsl}  kave  tbougbi  that  the  taste  of  tba 
Irish  readers  of  his  jonmal-  haa  degeueratedt  and  that 
their  high  a^codation  of  tmtfa  wasi  degetiemtiagialso*  ''  Mr; 
Grffith^  a  final  valnalion^  foraootfa  Y'  continues  the  writer 
ia  the  QneeUi^  ;  ^^  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  simply  an  s&tensive 
fiaad  uipon  the  rate-payers'' !  liet  the  British  L^laiuve 
be  disaoiv«d.and  its  members  be  forthwith  pkced  at  the  tribunal 
of  puMie.JAutioey  and  visited  with^that  punishment  nhieh  tkeir 
gKMs  eenmablecoiiditot  entitles  themt€^  fori^maining  uitheedU 
fa) eC  this  ''^ejLteilsivtti  fraodf^  made  apen*  the  rate^payeta  of 
Irebiid  lor  so  many  years*  This;,  and  only  tbie,  can  appeaas 
dw  aagnr  and  heal  the  wounds  that<  tl»e  miscMiiageid  and 


gabU  van  of  businesa,  who$e  es^tensive  pmctiaal  koo^ledgie  of  the  g^lo- 
gical  dtate  of  Irelaml  afforded  the  soundest  data  for  ascertaining  the 
prodaettve  capl&biUtieflof  its  soHs.  Mr.  OHiBth'ft  prrrate  imtroctiotn  t6 
hi4Vfthxalen£»rm  forbaptth^a  laoal  >biaid  and  iDatractlTe  guide  to  tke 
practice  of  Valuatioa  tliat  has  y^%  appeared,  an4  the  correotnes^  and 
assiduity  with  which  these  were  carried  out  under  the  grantee  of 
stm^y  iqipeaU  and  reTisions  are  unquestionable. — Ftcm  an  able,  most 
Mmfidmmi  p^eubarltf  itUerestinff  e9mif  om  ^Emigration  and  Vabtatuui 
andnurcAaae  of  Land  in  Ireland^  by  John  Locke,  -^*9*»  '^*^" 

•  Colonel  lATCom  is  of  course  included  in  the  list  or  "  noodles,*'  men- 
tioned by  Uie  writer  in  the  Civil  Service  Gassette,  and  he  also  **  ear-wig*. 
ged  "  the  other  "  noodles "  admirably,  while  preparing  tozether  with 
Dr.  Griffith,  tbe  present  unrivaUcd  ordnance  maps  of  Ireland. 

t  Fbr  the  Review  of  this  work,  see  the  Sxth  number  of  the  iRtSH 
QoARtSRit  Review,  (Vol.  II.) 
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inBcoanile  Tahiaifen  dlnimd  hm  inflicted  n^Mikirpttnofc 
heart  of  the  abte  writer  in  tbe  Angtcvlrish  Pleliinthropist,  for 
such  he  would  have  us  suppose  it  to  be,'thnmgh  the  interest  k 
takes  in  our  affairs  on  this  aide  of  the  ChanneL 

Hereooma  other  statements  equal  inanoiuiiof  l^uMtothose 
gone  before.  ^  BesponsMe  offioers^  suebasQeikaof  Unions,  sr 
committed,  through  the  deffects  of  this  valuation,  to  excessive  dp- 
lays  and  excessive  dil!iculties,convincinglj sustaining  the  opimon 
we  express.  Sifferaat  results  can  hardly  beejcpepUd*  'Efatyire 
traceable  tna  great  degree,  if  not  wholly ^tothebadmaBaj^tme&t  of 
the  Dublin  offlcesat  FitzwiUiam-plaoe  andifiBliggiH^l^t.'  Men 
are  here  found  crowded  into  apartments  on  starvation  pay^aod 
deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  reward,  and  condemned  taaihopeless 
task  work.  Unwilling  labor  is  thus  obtained  whdae  defcttive 
resulte  ere  beyond  revision.''  In  the'  statement'  ikei^  aude 
there  is  manifest  a  great  disrespect  for  the  truths  or  utter  igno- 
ranee  of  the  facts  which  he  takes  on  himself  to  addoceiar«the 
information  of  the  public.  Now,  instead  of  crowded  apartments, 
tnany  regantibeai  us 'being  ttlmoai  Ticant^  iat^^meritbij  so 
numerously  oi^upiod  as  iho^wIitar  would  haver  oai.to  h^mt, 
ifrif  ted  little  hcatatna  iik  sayingvibil  it  >ia  Baom  tbaw|Mbade 
<faat  frokn  iiia  pen  would  never  haire  enanaleA^osuiiiBkid  ibhI 
to  nmrue  un  allegation  aa  wnare  vom  notbingw  ife-^^aptab 
of  stiirviitioa  pay,  atamation  /pay  indeed  <i^fht  itfae  CDnndcnd 
if  what  he  statca were  thecaao><->-which isasifijUaavwii^^Ilere 
are  about  sixty  cleilra  buppoaed  tocb  goadiwia'btethwqa^T 
amd  quantity,  and  many  of.  diem  to  suiatain  fiauilisi^  atarrit^  of 
2s.  6d.  per  day  salary  ibr  every  full  day  worked  ukftilKb'fmg^'* 
Never  was  a  statement  more  false,  never  were  tba  *piibliBiDere 
misled  by  .any  wriler,and  we  hold,  never  more  diigiiaaed'cta&y  b- 
faf  ioatiou  fraught  with  futility  and  enaiity*  JJ\roEu  <a  abkl^i 
and  one  setting  forth  things  as  they  really  are  in  iht ''  oSoe  of 
the  General  Yaiiialiol^  of  Irelaiid,  md  wiiieh  was  wnttewlqr  It, 
Frederick  8haw^  inteplyto>tha«'artidewhiih'appftatU«i'fl^ 
avil  Seh?u)t  GazeiU  oliiie^  tSth  ttlt.,.we|riv>e  tbefoHDaoag 
extract  i  hor  the  Editor  «f  that  joutval  must  hovetfclt'  on  le- 
ceipt  of  the  letter  dloiieil  td,  can,  ud  dooht^i  he  'belter  tMHCind, 
than  expresaed  by  OS  s*^  .    .  .    ,  .  »-  ,   *     ^ 

"I  have  now  to  refer  to  the^  statement  whicH  ui  made  of  ^'rtt« 
of  pay  to  the  Clerks^  Drac^htsmen,  Surveyors,  Valuators,  &e.;|ii^ 
sernce ;  a  statemebt  WhkS^  dieplays  ni<yra  ingeaidit^  tluia  einidour, 
aatl  wbkh  pnsenta  no  veaamblaoM  to  ik^  sj^itam  ih  aiotoal  ^psatiM. 
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clerks  are  emplayed  j4  2s.  $d»  I  jsubjoin  a  UWe ,  which, '.ivhil©  it  l» 
compiled  Trom  the  same  document  from  which  jour  informant  et- 
tracted  his  information,'  dlflfers^roth  Ks,  !ttasmuen  ks  lie,  fOi*-the  ftw- 
thfltikooeof  bis  own  viirws,  sdp^e«itedia1UuM^ber*th«  artitiittxITpilid  to 
lJ^o.flcr  who  p0rfpinD  tbe  inmciaBi  dxxtiw  #f  ••^invip^  ttid  lo^/^l;  ^tr- 
nished  the  public  with  a  JUt  vf  the  aali^ciefa^  of  tbe^  fubialtiero^,  ^>jl 
supernumeraries  set  forth  as  the  average  maximum  of  all.  The  ful- 
lowitog  Fill  be  fotmd  more  correct :—  '     '  -   j-    ."■«•• 

'■'    :T  Revliltig  T*.hi^orj!    "  '  ;.•;    "  ''-..;  •Wfc.A^dby  '.•"':").■.// 


i  '  'i.V 


16      do.                 ...  ...  ...       5s.  Od.  f 0  5s.  ^d. 

='8©twigbte«tten- '...  "     -.'..   "••.:'•.••  ••T«.-^Od.    •''      ^'" ' 

14         d<>,"      ifrofii  '       .,♦  "    •'.:.'    Istklki.  ta^i'Od.:  V  r 

,A6€k^ki.      . /rpm.  ;  ....  .       ^^  .  9atOd.jto;?a.  Viil»p.». 

34,da. ..  ^^^,v       ?••    »>  1  '^    ,  43.6ci.J;o.a3.^0t^^  ,^,, 

.  Supernumerary  Clerks    ,..   ^         ,.,       2s.  6d.  to'4s.  6d. 
Of  the  last  natned  clbrks  therfe  ^I'elmt'?  young  lads  at  2d.  fifdi**'"^ 

Thus  we  see  what  ciedflBOfiito  ptKei&iWfitiittna^to'Owde 

hjAhA  wliteo  in  79ld  Qivt/  &»rvJcdb'(?a»iltfi^,.>Biv  'Gnffith^tvis 

befilLiviuitonlyiaflBailed  hfW qp^ocaat aadiiaffeficoiniig  WrU«r> 

igndmrti  inasiiiidijaB  he  knonw  noihin^'whatever  irfAcfitiV- 

jeot ike  has  boenibol^huily  eno«]^  i»  ^hMitHtte  %  ami  .utarefloftt- 

uigV'sifteeteseetQs^o'foi^haiv  tenwR^   tHagnuid  jftm^^^f 

Irefemt-er^joit  thetpeiui^rfmipoiidiyiire^aii^  dbfjia  qu 

'inon):tlnil;iMieiiieoa6ijaQ^  have  ^cBmjb^d-fii;.  Ab&hAgh  if^l^a^Yi^- 

tion  pay''  (as  the  urcitsr-  t^ims  tiiesafaary  oiilihaeeigeDlleKn^n 

'em|ii6yei!  on  theiYaloabioti  of  :IrelaDd)'  gUritiv.by  lOr.  Qriffi^th 

to'bia.officem.     '.w^  :  ■•,  ...  '^  ^;  .-.-v-:  .'  / 

.    'A.fis^  VQrda.ixwni^  and  wbisfaiaU.  have. 'Ctpuawth  wt  w- 

-pleeaaiit  taak^iaiid  one  thali  we  lnve'nios4^«e}«i3teiitijtiim(i|ie)r- 

takeil;  biitfvheDiherij^saadiidiaiMter.of  u$efttl,honQ«4pub^^ 

-ettrtflBils:«e  ^Bvjudiljr  asaailad^   ma.skfdyL  lieVeri^W,  io^^ 

ailent.  Itii,oaedto  t^itifiornattiucrefl^avsrandie^ 

.aaqtuiiiited'  wil^-ih^  jafaanacter ihat  llus  Iai9«f  Q{(^H$aK]i.Y 

Jia0'  naiDteined  .thfranghout  ito  c»reery  timb  nothiug  i  eoiild 

•iiifliaawiw  4o  :jd0{aoa  the,  genUeMBi  ia-quaaiion^.  bpt^a 

aenae  of  justice  and  utter  detestation  cQi  perfii^9U?  ai^  l^- 

lamnioiis  attackaj.uf  which  the  one,  i^  question  was  a  qorrect 

tllbe  aoAclaudiAgnWOGda  ol  the  aixth^r  of  th^attacJc.  oi^.t];ie 
ValnalidB^  o£  Irelaod  and-  ita  'ComwiasMmeiv  wf  >tlma  -.mw 
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**  We  hold  it  tint  oomit^  nureyora  »iid  proper!?  approved 
▼alaators,  selected  by  the  gnnd  jurors  of  the  conntr  snd 
the  Board  of  GoardiaAd  under  local  control,  and  possessing 
local  knowledge,  are  the  most  suitable  officers  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  work,  which  in  Irdaud  most  ever  be  a  periodic^ 
one,  from  the  diversitT  of  soils  and  the  mproved  state  or 
mismanagement  of  cultivation.*' 

Ireland  must  feel  thankful  to  an?  friend  for  anj  suggestion 
that  would  eoo tribute. even  in  the  smallest  d^^ree  to  ilie 
amclioratiou  of  hef  people.  But  we  fear  tiie  one  giren  bj 
the  friend  in  question  is  not  altogether  judicious,  and  in 
many  points  most  oblectionabley  as  events  have  long  since 
proved,  but  with  which  no  doubt  the  author  of  the  suggestion 
IS  unacquainted.  Well,  for  his  information,  and  for  that  of 
our  readers  whom  the  subject  ma?  interest,  we  give  the  fonov* 
ing  extract  from  the  Seventh  Beport  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, which  cannot  bil  to  show  how  cautious  the  connirT 
should  be  in  vesting  in  any  Board  of  Guardtans,  the  power  of 
appointing  Valuators  or  Applotters. 

*' There  are  certainiy  cases  in  whiob  undae  favonrftisn 
or  prejudice,  or  party  feeling  has  iufluencid  a  Board  af 
<jiiardiaiis  to  aelect  inoonpeteiit  or  improper  Vahatois.'' 
Tiiey  (the  Board  of  OuaidianSyy  have  in  some  instaiioes  been 
led  to  form  erroneous  notions  of  what  the  law  in  atrictossB 
requires ;  and  perhaps,  in  a  majority  of  oases  be^  infioeooed 
by  a  kindly  feeling,  or  by  other  motives,  to  promote  ao  under 
Valuation  of  the  propetties*'' 

Our  paper  is  now  coming  to  a  dose,  and  may  be  oooaidflnd 
by  our  readers  as  already  too  long;  if  so,  our  oidy  apokgf 
-is,  that  the  subject  was  to  us  one  of  no  ordinary  inteiest, 
-and  feeling  that  it  migfat  be  so  tooor  leador^  wna  vnntoed 
to  engage  their  attention  so  far. 

In  concluding  our  paper  let  «s  hope  ftmn  what  we  hue 
stated,  regarding  the  eluiraoter  of  Dr.  Ori&h,  as  a  pnh&c 
officer,  that  our  readers  have  arrived  at  a  proper  appieciitioa 
of  the  great  debt  doe  to  him  by  the  eemrtry.  And  in  paitoig 
with  the  journal  in  whidi  he  has  been  aasailfed,  we  vetaite 
what  we  have  dready  stated,  naindy  IhaA  we  admire  aad 
respect  the  principles  upon  wUoh  it  is  oondncted;  but  to  cor 
rect  inaccurate  statements,  and  especially  when  they  are 
calculated  to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against-iaen  sneb  as 
tlie  gentleman  whom  we  have  eodeaivoored  to  defend,  should 
be  the  imperative  duty  of  every  impartial  and  independent 
contemporary. 
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332.  Th«  following  regulatioDs  are  to  be  observed  bj  the  Tsluator 
or  surveyor,  relative  to  his  monthly  expenditure  for  the  Genenl 
Valuation  service. 

333.  The  valuator  or  surveyor  should  conttnually  bear  ia  taiiKi 
the  necessity  of  observing  the  strictest  economy  in  the  espenditore 
of  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  General  Valuation,  and  he  is  not 
in  any  case  to  if i cur  expense  unless  previously  authoriaed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Valuation  to  do  so,  ekcept  when  it  is  manifestly  for 
the  interests  of  the  service,  and  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  pre- 
sume on  the  subsequent  acquiescence  of  the  Commissioner,  as  in  the 
case  of  trifling  disbursements  for  stationery,  &c. 

334.  All  the  monthly  accounts,  vouchers,  or  financial  documents 
of  the  valuator  or  surveyor  are  to  embrace  only  the  period  in  tny 

S'ven  month  during  which  such  valuator,  surveyor,  or  their  assistant 
bourers  may  have  been  actuallT  employed*  as  no  allowance  can  be 
authorized  except  for  services  which  nave  been  performed. 

335.  Every  valuator  or  surveyor  will  be  furnished  with  a  sai^ly 
of  printed  forms  nf  receipts,  bills,  &c.,  which  are  to  he  filled  up  at 
the  end  of  each  month  or  less  period,  as  here  directed,  via  :-— 

PAT    RBCBIFT. 

1st.  The  valuator  or  surveyor's  monthly  pay  receipt  should  besr 
his  signature  and  contain  the  name  or  names  of  the  oonnty  or 
counties  credited,  the  whole  amount  ef  pay  eharged,  capacity  and 
dates  during  which  engaged,  as  follows :— 


GENERAL  VALUATION  OF  IRELAND. 

Countin  of  Carhw,  Cork,  and  Kerry. 

Received  from  Richard  Griffith,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Valus- 
tion,  the  sum  of  twenty  .five  Pounds  sterling,  being  the  amount  of 

my  pay  as *— Valuator,  from  the  first  to  the  tlurty-flrst  day  of 

January,  185 

Pated  this  day  of  IS 

£25  Os.  (W.  (Signed)  John  Boy  ax. 


I 


*  We  think  it  right  here  to  obserre,  that  in  inserting  theee  Ubles 
and  extracts  from  *'  The  Book  of  Instructions/'  and  in  deroUng  so  con* 
siderable  a  portion  of  our  space  to  this  peculiar  description  of  matier, 
we  are  exposing  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  tediousness  and  nnneceasary 
prolixity.  However,  we  write  upon  a  subject  new  lo  most  readers,  sod 
one  also  around  which  a  mirage  of  misconception,  abuse  and  positiTe 
falsehood,  has  been  raised  by  writers  who  seek  revenge  for  disappointed 
expectations,  or  by  clamorous  politicians  endeavoiuing  to  gain  popular 
applause  by  trading  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  public  or  upon  their  pre« 
judices.  We  have  endeavoured,  through  the  medium  of  these  extracts 
and  examples  taken  from  "  The  Book  df  Instructions,**  to  show  the 
excellence  of  Dr.  Griflith*s  System,  and  the  plain,  simple  rules  laid  dovn 
for  the  guidance  of  those  employed  by  him.  And  thus  we  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself,  rendering  his  opinion  independent  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  those  who  have  every  interest  in  misrepreseotlog 
the  facts  bearing  upon  the  valuation  of  Ireland.  The  charges  imule 
against  Dr.  Griffith,  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  Sir  William  Petty** 
account  of  the  fiilse  charges  made  against  himself,  in  which  he  informs  w 

'*  lie  became  to  bee  esteemed  the ,  or  evil  angel  of  the  nation ;  and 

although  God  enabled  him  to  cleare  himselfe  beefore  the  Couttcill  and  til 
other  authorityes,  as  allsoe  to  any  other  particular  persons  who  was  but 
ouriose  enough  to  understand  the  reason  of  his  actioga,  yet  all  he  did,  it 
was  still  said  to  bee  but  dfclusion,  and  CMting  a  mlit  before  the  eyeiuf 
luun  he  dealt  with." 
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TBATBLUNQ  EZPSN8C8. 

2nd.  The  following  \i  tHe  fotm  !tf  which  the  bill  of  trayelling  ex« 
penses  is  to  be  kept : — 


GBNSRAL  VALUATION  OF  IRBLAND. 

Counties  of  Carlaw,  Cork ,  and  Kefry, 

TXicuhAu  Gbivfith,  £s^. 

7b  JoH!»  BoTAN,  Dr, 


1653. 
Jaaiuuy,  1st, 


17th, 
18ch, 


22ncU 


Carlow, 
To  Car-hire  from  Carlow  to  TuUyw,  9, 
miles,  at  6c/.  per  mile,     .        . ' 
To  Driver's  Fee, 

Total,  Co.  Carhw, 
Cork, 
To  Bailway  Fare  from  Carlow  to  Dublin, 
2nd  Class,  7«. ;  Car  to  ValuatlonOffice,  6d, 
To  Railway  Fare,  Dublin  to  Mallow,  2nd 
Class,  18s.  6(/.  i  and  Car  from  Valuation 
Office  to  Tennitttts,  6^., 

Total,  Co.  Cork, 
Kerry^ 
To  Railway  Fare  from  Mallow  to  Killar- 
ney,  2od  Class, 


mm* 


\     ■   >' 


Total, 


X  4.  ^ 


0    4 
0    1 

6 
0 

£0  5 

6 

0    7 

6 

0  19 

0 

£1    6 

6 

0    7 

0 

£\  19 

0 

I  hare  received  firom  Ricbard  Griffith,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of 
Valuation,  by  th«  haadaof  ,Mr.  Frasgzb  Kx.amj>,  the  amount  of  the 
above  account. 

Dated  this  day  of        '  ,  185 

(Signed)       JoBN  Botaw.    ' 


HOTEL   BXPBN8B8. 

^rd.  An  account  of  allowance  fbr  hotel  expenses  of  so  much  per 
day,  in  cases  of  special  duty,  should  be  kept  as  follows : — 


GENERAL  VALUATION  OF  IRELAND. 

CounUes  of  Catiow  and  Cork. 

lEticHABD  Ompfitr,  Esq. 

To  John  Botan,  Dr. 


1863. 
January. 


Carlow. 
To  aUowance  in  lieu  of  tiotel  expensea,  from  1  st 
to  16th,  being  sixteen  days,  at  Ss.  4^.  per  day, 

Cork* 
ToallowanM  in  lieu  of  Hotel  Expenses,  from 
I7th  to  21st,  being  five  daya  aA  3s,  Hn  p^  day. 

Total,    , 


£  «. 

d. 

2  13 

4 

0  16 

1 

8 

£310 

0: 

I  have  received  from  Richard  Griffith,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of 
Valuation,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Faucis  Eland,  the  amount  of  the 
above  account. 

Dated  this  day  of  ,  185 

(Signed)        John  Botam. 
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4th.  Tk«  fiJqftlor  tor  wrrcinr  -akmid  imdrUUf  fMCtirt  tlM  ai^ • 
D»tar«ft  or  nurks  of  all  p<r>ons  in  the  qapacHj  of  labourers  to  irhom 
he  shall  paj  any  sirai  for  tdeir  sefrices ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  party 
attaching  his  mark,  it  will  beabd  tUMSOmmrf  to  procure  the  signature 
in  fiiU  of  some  person  fnM  hehig  met  vailmtmr  or  jttrvyorX  ^mh^ 
shall  have  witnessed  snch  belbrc-nraattoiled  payment.  The  form  of 
return  is  as  fellows  ^^  .      --       .- 


GENERAL  VALUATION  OF  IHfiLAND. 

Countiet  of  Carhw,  Cork,  amd  Kerrj[, 

BsTUBir  of  Laboitbers  emplojed  hj  Johh  Botak,  yaliiat(ir»  in  the 

Month  of  Janiisrj,  1853. 


Nasu 


No.  f 

of  'DAftsofPvriemplojsd 
D»y».; 


Da/. 


We.tl       ^ 
hATe  reoeivQd  tie 


otfKi 


Curlow. 
Feter  Hughes, 
Wm.  Hughes, 


Cork. 
Peter  Hughes, 
Asdw.Hyland, 


Kerry* 
Peter  Hughes, 
John  Williams, 


\t  '  Tst  to  'l6th,  . 

Messenger  to  TuU 
low,    ... 

Total,  Co.Cario¥h 


ITthtoSlst,         .^  I 
MeSifrom  ifoDka-tj 
town  to  Cork,     . 

Total,  Co.  Cork, 


1 


I    0    0 
0    I    0 


10 


3aadtoSlBt» 
Messenger  to  Ard- 
fbrt, 

Total,  Co,  Kerry, 

Total, 


I    I  -a 


*  *"i 


0    6    3 
0    1    0 


1    ^ 


Peter  Hi^Mi^ 
Wm.  Hugbei. 


0    7    3 


Peter  Hugbet*! 
And.xH7^ 

(WftlMSf), 

XiMe»  Bottle.! 


0^»  «i 
0    I    0 


0  13    6 


2    J    9 


j«lmWilUsBs. 


I  have  receired  from  Riobab9  GjUFriTH,  Esq.,  OommiBsiQoec  id 
Valuation,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Feamcib  Eland,  the  amount  of  Uie  ' 
above  account,  and  paid  to  the  persons  therein  mentioned  the  subi  | 
severally  annexed  to  their  names.  ■ 

Bated  this  daj  of  ,  185   « 

(Signed).      JoHw  Botak,  Vtlmer,     i 
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5tb*  The  feUovivgr  ^ura  theibnxuildr  pirceliand  posUg*  aoeounts'  t< 


>H     !■     I        HJII        <■■     ■»«■    K^ijlit 


GENERAL  VALUATION  OJF  IBEtAND. 

Yabuatob's  Aocoubtt  of  Caabyaov  of  PARcsLt  ibr  the  month  of 

Jsnmrjr,  I8i8. 


of 
PsroelJb 


Dafie 
of 

Parcels. 


From  whom 
nealvad. 


Ttoi»SiQiBdlf«ct«aL 


Post-Iowaa^ 


Ftom 


To 


Amount. 


2Dd, 

dtfay 

7th, 


John  Bdyan, 


ft 


J.  B.  Green,  Esq. 


t» 


Carlow, 
Tuiloir, 


Dublin, 


9* 


£  f.  J. 
0  2  6 
0.10 
0    1    6 


0    5    0 


I  hare  received  from  Bichard  Griffitb,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of 
Yalnation,  b/  l^e  hands  of  Mr,  Francis  Elaj^d,  the  amount  of  the 
ftbonre  Rocoiiiit.' 

Dated  this  day  of  ,  185    . 

(Signed)        John  Botar. 


GENERAL  VALUATION  OF  IBELAND. 

CflWMiea  oj  Carhw  and  Cork, 

Valuator's  Account  cf  Fostaor  for  the  Mefoth  of  Jantiary*,  1668. 


Bcccipt 


Carhm. 
ted, 


Ort*. 


ft 

t 


6t 
DstteM. 


-►T- 


From  whon 

.TtOfiiXBd. 


t  ^1 1  » 


Poat-pald  Letters. 


To  whom  directed. 


\   » I  ■ » 


lst» 
Sth, 


18th, 
19th, 
30th, 
9lat»> 


Fort  Towns. 


From 


.*•..». 


To 


-_*- 


Amount 

of 
Postage. 


Jobn  B.  OTeen,Esq. 
Jotm  Boyan,         • 


John  Boyan, 

n 

n 


John  Boyan,        .  Dnblln, 
JohnB.  Qreen,Esq.|C«rlowj 


John  B.  Green,  Esq. 

CQrlfflth,£8q. 
fedlnd,El4 


Cork, 
Cork, 


Carlow, 
DnhUn, 

Tota],Co.CaWofv 


Dnbltn, 

Doblia, 

tf 

n 

Total  Cs.  Coric, 


€  S.  d. 
0  0  8 
0    0    1 


0 

0 

z 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

«: 

0 

1 

s 

0    18 


I  hare  received  from  Bicharh  QRiFriTB,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of 
VaLoation,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Francis  Eland,  the  amount  of  the 

above  account. 

Dated  this  dayof  •  185    . 

(Signed)        John  Botan,  Valuator, 
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dERKRAL  PAT  ftiirotur. 


6/A.  The  gcnenal  pAj  rettiriv  » ao  abstract  of  aII  the  forogoipg 
and  is  to  be  carefully  -kept;  th0,^v;eral  doAcriptiofui  of  paTiMDU 
being  divided  and  arranged  in  coonties,  counties  of  cities,  or  counties 
of  to vns  (when  there  are  more  than-  one),  having  each  its  respective 
total— -the  whole  bmig  ^  broaghti  oat  in  one  sua  at  feot  of  said 
return,  as  follows :-~.. 


GENERAL  VALUATION  OF  lilBLAND. 

Coifntift  of  CarlvWt  Cork,  and  Kerry, 

RirpvaM-ef  tlM  wTeral  Patmsmth  toiietmidefbrthe  Month  eiinaastj^t 


1658. 


*    W  I  ■    fcl     »      M 


I   m      l*t  > 


Names-of  the  porsona 
Eei9loye4- 


|l»tiire  of  Smploymaat. 


^«n       .  Ii        Ml  t  I 


No.  I 


Bate  per 


'"•  ;  Kate  pel 

^M  :    Week. 
Days., 


t 


John  Bojan, 


ft 

>• 


»» 

9* 


J4>hta  do^an, 


ft 


Carlow*  £    v. 

ValuHtor,        ,        •        4     13    i6    0 
Travelling  expenses,  ,  • 
Hotel  allowunce, 
I^abourers  and  mes^eoj^era. 
Postage  account*     . 
Carriage  of  parcels, 

ToUl,  Co.  Carlom, 

Cbr*.      •    ' 

Volaator*"  -  .•"     •  -•     .-I   '5 
TraveUia^  essfsnaesv' 
Hotel  tllowaaea,     .  < 

Labourers  and  nieasengers^  <-^ 
Postage  account,    • 


.  Total,  Ce.  CerA. 

Valuatdr, 

Tra^eOing  expenses, 
Labourer  and  messenger 

Total.  Co.  Kwrg^    * 


• 


0 


&    Q    0^ 


.#  e  0 


2a 


IS    a   Oj 
0    5  4 
2  13   4 

I   r  0 
o  0  3: 

0  5  o; 


17    5    1 


A^  0  Oi 
*  6  61 
0  16  8} 
0    7 

0    it 


3 
5 


7  n  10 


r  a  01 

0    7    0| 
0  tS   €1 


.M*> 


6    0  -6  I 


17   5 


.    Bemittance  to  be  forwarded  to  Tralee. 

'       '     '       '  (Signature)        John  Botak. 

ToHicHAiu>  GairrtTH,  1£8q[. 


836.  In  order  to  avoid  inconvenience,   expense,  and  dnh^y,  it  is 
particularly  desired  that  the  followhig  general  directions  be  strictl/ 


^No  doc4iDep^  is.  to.b^  Iransraitted  at  the  «nd 

the  valuator  or  surveyor's  signature  beioi^ 

^m  of  receipt  is  to  be  used  when  the  suto 

^^2  or  upwards.     The  address  and  post- 

<^y  is  to  be  written  plainly  in  the  place 

<)  Gkneral  Pay  Keturn.     A  stamped 

^r  hotel  or  travelling  expenses  for 

'Dwards.     Special  care  should  be 

fitting  any  voucher  at  the  end 

*urns  the  writing  and  figures 

-ble.    All  errors  should  be 

«^  al   document,   including 

^  the  General  Valuation 

e   Accountant^  on  or 
^resa  B>eturn  should 
..J zing  the  accounts  by  it, 
.a  any  county  or  couotiesx  days 
.«iy  ascertained, 
vu,  that  though  the  forms  of  example  are 
opacity  of  valuator^  it  is  intended  that  the  word 
wUtuted  as  the  case  may  require. 
.«bt  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  confusion  arising  from 
^  (he  transactions  of  one  head  of  service  with  another  ;  such 
« Utte^ting  other  expenses  besides  pay  in  the  receipt,  including  hotel 
sod'trllveiring  expenses  in  one  document,  confounding  charges  for 
parcels  with  postage,  &c.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  boatmen^s  hire 
18  to  be  considered  as  a  travelling  charge. 

339.  In  fumisking  accounts  fur  the  county  of  Tipperary,  it  will  be 
necessary  in  all  cases  to  separate  the  expenses  of  the  north  and  south 
ridings  of  samoi  speci^ing  both  or  either,  as  it  may  be,  in  plasea 
allotted  for  the  names  of  counties,  s«ch  ridings  being  in  a  financial 
point  of  view  considered  as  if  they  were  two  independent  counties ; 
and  counties  of  cities,  or  coUtttHM  of  towns,  are  to  be  kept  separately 
as  if  the  same  were  ordinary  counties,  thus,  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  or  ^e  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus,  are  financially 
considered  independent  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  respectively 
situate. 

340.  Every  charge  in  any  account  transmitted  to  the  Qeneral 
Valualaon  Office  must  be  supported,  when  practicable,  by  vouchers^ 
properly  signed,  &c.,  as  otherwise  such  charge  must  be  disallowed. 

34  U  Tho  Commissioner  of  Valuation  will  exercise  his  discretion 
in  disallowing  any  charge  that  may  appear  unnecessary  or 
exorbitant. 

342.  No  payment  is  to  be  made  by  deputy,  but  is  to  be  an  actual 
transaction  between  the  valuator  or  surveyor,  and  the  party  to  which 
any  sum  is  paid. 

343,  The  wages  of  labourers  employed  by  the  survevors  and 
valuators  is  not  to  exceed  Is.  6d.  per  day  each.  The  valuator  or 
surveyor  is  not  authorized  to  increase  his  attendant  labourer's  wages 
beyond  the  amount  above  stated,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Commissfoner. 
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344.  It  18  to  be  obserTed,  that  all  messengersy  whether  post  or 
otherwise,  are  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  ordinary  labourers, 
and  post  messengers  are  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  which  shall  oeTer  exceed 
5^  per  flQODthf  when  suph.  is  necessaryi  on  account  of  distaace  from 
post  towns.  '    '      -  •        '    «    • .  . '  ,  ,  •.'--: 

345.  Ever  J  valuator  or'  SMt'teyor^is-exp^cted  to  select  hia  place  of 
residence  in  reference  to  convenience  to  his  work,  to  obTiata  the 
necessity  of  ireqaeatYemovaly ;  but  when  remov^rboeonasiiBoe^saiy 
the  shortest  possible  ^roules  ate  'to  be  chosen,  «ttd  all  ezceisive 
luggage  will  be  disallowed.  Charges  for  hotel  exp^iaes  «an  in  bo 
case  be  paid,  except  by  the  express  approbation  ofthe  Commisdoner. 

RICHABD  GRIFFITH^ 

^  Comntisttoner  of  Ftt/a<rf£9li. 
Dttftfta,  June,  1853. 


general  valuation  of  batbablk  propehty  ik 
.   ,  Ireland;  .  ,  ' 

...  Acts,  15  and  16  Vic.  Cap.  63^  and  17  Vio,,  Cap^  8. 

Th€ RuUwayt 

For  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1855. 


Amount  of  Traffic  Receipts, 

Expenditure  and  aUdwmicew,  • 

Working  Ex^eDse**       »        .        ,    ..    . 
Allowance  on  jB377,72H  capital  invested  in  move 
able  carrying  stock, 

;    .     .    .        i  X    • 

Interest,  at   5    per  cent  —  18,886  > 

TenanU*  profits,  at  15  per  cent  -«  56,658  y   I  122,759 

iD^IMiociation  «f.«tock,^4ai,  PVfH«tsm47.*l5.y 

Amount,               3*24  per  cent 
,  Renewing  R^ils  anc^  Sleepers  oi^  I80|  miles,   at 
£116  a  mile.' 


Amount, 


Rateable  Valuation,      ....'.. 

Deduel  Ihd  portldii  of  .tliis  tuin  whidk  is  Charged 

separate^  uttder  tbe  hpad,  BuikliAgs  afrSuttions 

-Ralance,        .        ;        .        .        .        J        .        . 


<  I 


Art.  III.— juvenile  DELINQUENTS  AND  THEIU 

MANAGEMENT. 

1.  Fini  Annual  Report  of  iht  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in 
Ireland.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  com- 
mand  of  Her  Majestj/.    Dublin,  1834. 

2.  Crime  \  iUi  Amount,  Canses  and  Remedies,  By  Frederick 
UiU%  Riafrister*at^Jjaw,  late  Inspector  of  Prisons*  1  Yol., 
London:  John  Murray,  185S. 

S.  Prison  Discipline^  and  the  advantages  of  the  separate 
system  of  imprisonment^  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  dis-^ 
cipline  now  purstied  in  the  new  County  Gaol  at  Reading* 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Field,  M.A.^  Chaplain,  8  Vols.,  London  t 
Longman  and  Co.,  181r8. 

4.  Chapters  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners.  By  Joseph  KingsmUl^ 
M*d^  Chaplain  (f  Pentonville  Prison*  London,  Third 
Edition^  1  Vol.,  liondon :  LongODan  and  Co.^  1854. 

5.  Reformatory  Schools.  A  Letter  to  C,  B,  AdAerley,  Esg,^ 
M.P*  By  tie  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  Resident  Chaplain  of 
the  Philanthropic  Farm  School^  Red  Hill.  London  :  Thos. 
Hatcbard,  1855.        ' 

6.  Hints  on  the  Biseipline  apprdptiute  to  Schools.  By  Arthur 
Hill,    London :  Longmau  and  Co.,  1855.  , 

AH  admit  the  principle,  that  '^  prevention  is  bcttet  than 
care/'  bat  many  lose  sight  of  it  in  practice.  Endeavouring 
only  to  reform  criminals,  is  "  working  at  the  pump  and  leaving 
ibe  I^k  open."  Why  not  commence  at  the  source  and  cut  on 
the  supply  ?  This  is  the  most  simple  and  natural  way  to  pre* 
vent.  The  "  cure*'  is  necessary  for  tho^e  who  have  already 
fallen*  We  sliall  see  how  far  prevention  and  cure  can  go 
hand  in  hand. 

Mr.Hill,  with  whom  we  fuUyconcur,  in  bis  able  work  on  Crime 
gives  the  following  as  the  chief  causes  of  crime : — Bad  train* 
ing  and  ignorance,  drunkenness  and  other  kinds  of  profligacy, 
poverty,  habits  of  violating  the  laws  engendered  by  the  creation 
of  artificial  offences,  other  measures  of  legislation  interfering 
unnecessarily  in  private  actions  or  presenting  examples  of  iti- 
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JQsticey  temptations  to  crime,  ^cdosed  by  the  probabiKt?  either 
of  entire  escape  or  of  subjection  to  an  insufficient  pnnishBeaU 
Mr.  Hill  writes : — 

• 

"  The  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  crime  suggests  the  remedle«. 
These  consist  chiefly,  in  mjr  opinion,  of  good  education  and  the  gen- 
eral spread  of  knowledge  ;  the  oultivation  of  halnts  of  forathoi^t. 
sobriety,  and  frugality^  with  the  eontrol  of  the  passiona ;  the  pro- 
motion  of  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliancfs,  and  the  adoption  of 
all  other  practicable  means  for  raising  every  class  of  society  bejond 
the  sphere  of  destitution,  and  into  that  of  comfort  and  moderate 
wealth  ;  such  a  remodelling  of  our  laws  as  shall  bring  the  statulp- 
*book  aii  nearly  as  possible  tntocosaddeQee  with  tiM  etenal  pciociples 
of  justice^  so  that  while  it  is  a  «ide  of  lamitioal  biiw,  it  aMiy  abo 
serve  as  a  manual  of  morality ;  and  lastly,  the  adoption  of  auch  means 
fat  the  apprehension*  trial,  and  punishment  of  QAodere  as  ahaS 
'Secure^  as  &r  as  practieable*  that  everjivfi«aDe  4>eib}kMr«d  hjm- 
"«y^*A<>  delaotioa  andeertaio  oonvictieo*  and  that  the  eriaunal  sbsii 
Jb9  placed  in  suoh  •  positten  aa<  ehail  make  him  aiacerely  and  dwplj 
regret  the  wrong  he  has  oommitttd*  and  bring  him  to  labour  ear- 
nestly in  the  work  of  his  reformation,  and  in  obtaiBiog  the  mcaos 
U»  making  readtation  to  the  person  whom  he  has  injured.** 

• 

liieut^-CoL  Jebb^  in  his  Report  on  the  Discipline  aiid  Uaii- 
ageinent  of  the-Oonrvict  Prisons^  aDdldisposal  of  canxicls  1^1, 
girts  the  following  as  the  main  canses  of  crime : — ^Dranken- 

nes3 — the  total  iiiadeqaacy  of  accommodation  to  secore  the 
most  ordinary,  decencies  of  life  in  the  houses  of  the  lover 
das8e»<^the  democahzing  and  vitiating  effects  of  pennv  theatres, 
bnlls;  coueer bk^  aitd  bw^piaees  of  aoausement — facilities  for  dis- 
posing of  stolen  gtVods — ^the  if  ant  of  aijy  recogi^sed  teeons  of 
education  and  indui^trial  training  for  the  lower  classes. 

We  forbear  quoting  any.  mure>  but  pontent  ourselves  rith 
remarkiugi  that  in  all  the  works  before  us,  enumerating  the 
chief  causes  of  crimq,  all  agree,  that  ignorance,  drunkenness, 
and  destitution!  are  the  grand  causes  of  crime  in  Ireland. 
Others  thieve  are^  ,hut  they  are  partly  conseonences  of  these— 
**  Many  more  eo^operating  causes  might  .be  aeaignatedj'*  writes 
Lieut.*OoL  Jebb,  "  bat  the  foregoing  are  each  and  all  sasoe))- 
tible  of  abatement.  They  only  require  to  be  grappled  *ith  in 
a  vigorooa  manner,  by  the  comhiped  action  of  the  legislative 
.  and  local  authority,  and  the  effecta  of  benevolence ;  and  t^oK 
good  w^ukl  soon  oq  effected  than  any  one^  unacquainted  with 
t)ie  magnitude  of  the  evils,  would  deem  to  be  possible/'  If 
we^  set  about  the  work  earnestly^  and  with  a  conviction  tbst 
.  we  shall  succeed,  we  must  succeed*    And  what  work^  may  we 
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ask^  oOilld  He-mof^  bebomk^  n  ehmiitii  mti<in  mid  b^  iHms- 
tiaa  people  ?  Onr  peoj^e  are  as  ititellectoal,  as  enterpriBUig, 
as  charitable  as  any  other  people  under  heaveu,  ..Why  ihen, 
it  may  be  askedi  have  they  not  kept  pace  with  tlie  other 
nations  of  Europe  in  this  respect  ?  Our  answer  is,  the  ques- 
tion, lias  not  been  ffuffieiently  bin^ght  wider  tbeir  notice. 
The  (o\]tmmg  very  foreible  lemairkB  om  '' prevention'^  and 
"  cure'*  are  made  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  Banchory  House,  near 
Abffdeen^ in.  a. most  admirable  little  wprk^  entitled  "Social 
Evilfi^  tineif  C^uaes.and  tb?ir  Cure.'' 

'*  it «  ii«t  «nMgrh  fbr  lootety  to  r8fbrm'<^riiiiiiiMlS' after  tbey  faave 
M  lives  of  erimo  ^  years  $  it  h«s  Another  snd  4  greater,  and,  hap- 
pily, it  18  also  an  easier  work  to  accomplish,  and  that  is^  to  frew&U 
the  growth  of  a  popalation  of  juvenile  ofl^nders,  ready  and  i^illiiig, 
tvar  after  year,  to  1A\  up  the  places  of  those-  who  may  hare  been 
WontKBdj  or  rMlov«d  fliom  lis*  acnmtitjr.  The  irerkis  not  to  cleenae 
the  paOuted  ■tream  after  it  has  long  ^wed  on  la  ita  peatileaCial 
ooursey  but  to  purify  the  fouutain  whence  it  draws  ita  uu&iling 
supply. 

In  o^der  to  get  a  right  view  both  of  tmr  atata  as  a  natioA,  and  of 
cue  dutj  in  regard  to  our  neglected  juveniles,  it  is  necessary  to  tak\e 
a  brief  survey  of  t)iQ  principal  causes  of  crime  amongst  u%  and  like- 
wise of  tbe.pviuoipa)  affenoies  a^  work  to  oountera^et  them.  Until 
««  kofi^  aomefchjog  of  oo4b  the^  one  aud  the  others  luad  the  various 
.orowastances  whic^  foster  the. evil  and  repress  the  gopd>  we  are  not 
prepared  to  form  a  just  j^Ugnieot  of  what  we  truly  have  to  do  :  we 
cannot  appreciate  either  the  nature  or  extent  of  our  work. 

The  werk  we  have  to  aecomplish  snay,  ingeaeniltermsj  be  defined 
as  the  aoiulionief  (thepmblenou  < Howj  w&.f^  0#K:tua^Jl  and  pacuia- 
Dentiy  i|o  diBiaiusk  f^r;the  ftiture  the  nunibers  of  our  juvex^ile  criminal 
popufalion?'  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  twqfold — spnoe  things  to  be 
WBdone,  and  others  to  be  done. 

What  we  have  to  itkdo  is  whatever  has  a  tea^euey  to  create  or 
encdurai;^  offiMoes  9  and  unba^ly  aol.a  few  id  ^m  aofiftlArrauge- 
ttfota 4111(1  imbita  a^  <ef  such  a  cbafacter  ithat,  tb^y  -n^ay.be.fyurlj  and 
•jwtly  .deaoribed  as  xoost  efficacious  means  of  producii^  and  fostering 
dangerous  classes  in  the  community.  While  such  laws  or  habits  ore 
maintained  and  I'herished  A'e  must  ex^pect  io  reap  move  or  less  of 
their  nalurarft*uM4  whatever  coouteraDtiagi  ageaoiaa  macy  be  kept  ia 
ApemtiiiB  %  aBd.tdwwovk  fftamivf lu  wiule  M»iBy  eiii^ti  rbcsatufactoiulj 
<M9Da«pUsbe^!beeiiaMf  jUAt  aa,  the  curative  or  preycntive  iiiei^ure«» 
take^ effect  on  the  one  hand,  so  will  the  producing  causes  go  on  to 
supply  a  fresh  population  of  juvenile  offenders  on  the  other. 

what  we  h«viB  ioiAr'$s  to4^«it8^  aiad  eiMfy  ««tajttk  flMeurea  as 
«ha)|jtalte  |>uaMBlien  ut^aU  jttvciMifia.>wJi0iKiajF  be^phic^d  ia.'fUoh  cir- 
cumsianoea  aa  4q  ^a  ^yaden^y  i  preparing  ^oj:.^  life  of  crime,  or  who 
^mayalreat^  have  entered  upon  it.  and  Keep  hold  of  them'until  they 
have  been  trained  up  in  the  Itnawleige  of  the  right  way,  and  fairly 
started  in  a  course  of  weH  doiii^.  • 


Aiaplfl  ^  to  be  itpfiticlbble  td'  %Very  |]Ui3<6'  i^fatere  iieg:htot«d  jer^enilei 

In  order  to  prmmnt  it^riine  Wfr  mnal^rMit^nBr  the  mimct.  '  9f 
^e  rotbovB  oftlj  tome  >(rf'*  <4i«  eiiliMs,  or  ^yttttUy*  ttaiove 
them,  in  the  same  proportion^-eVidenlty^ritttt^lritt  iH^prdteiitei. 
And  okotild  we  fiiiA  on  tral^  ivkioh  •  Appesn  io  u4  a  IMfc  im- 
probable,  that  tbo^  toM  remote}  of  alt  the  cftti9c»  t^  dridie'  is 
ibiposrible,  we  must  not  be  discouraged  because  we  ^ajinof  do 
all  that  we  would  wish,  bearing  in  mind  t)ie  good  bU  i^riflA 
'*/ JfjaK  a  loaf  is  fetter  than  no  hreai"  ;-- 

Wiih  regard  to  drunkennesav  it  iti  kiot^banl  to  asy  wliedifr 
it  be  the  effect  or  canse  of  ignprauce ;  it  is  nol^,  bofefeifr  of 
much  consequence  when,  there  is  an  imperative  demiMid,»r  the 
removal  of  both.  We  are  inclined  <to  take  -ihe  nrnftiiiev  fi 
t|]^  Bev»  Mr«  Clay  doeaof  the  connexion  of  tiies^  rionk;  <^  Mi. 
■Clay  writes I-—  ''"*/'^\   ' 

"  Inhere  is  another  cause  of  crime  on  wluch>  as  I  l^re  adkert«d 
4o  i£  annually  for  twenty-^two  years*  I  mxvst  not  now  be  «ileat,  ^tk 
sfaoald  be  imagined,  that  it  is  less  active  than  fosmviiw  as  i^oiigia 
'of  an  Ineompu table  amount  of  jmsery«  ,Ifo  one  reqoires  ta  ^  (oli 
that  drunkenness  is  tHB  tick  of  the  une4Hcated  labourer,  JIm^imbj 
have  to  learn  that  it  is  his  vice  &ecai(«aheia  uneoncalcMU  ^\w(^ 
framed  a  table,  which  shews  that  of  all  the  offenders  committed  to 
this  prison  during  the  lUstiveiir  ipt  oflsDOf»*«attribirtaM#  aD-«dii  of 
drunkenness,  187  wereunabj^  tox^ada.l^l  wercbUn^tfk'HipiF^'t^ 


Law  ffi^as  the  inAsUigibief  tmdtaaitAado^aitntaig 

<  ahallqqt  inherit  the  Jkimdom  ef  CHod  |'.>lit[l|tWiaN^iftW  ^»lil^gf^ 


mfSi-A  spsaic  wrt'«f  0*avi»  •  eviiiMe;  -  ^-M^jMrrii 
of  wicteednestfAtid  romtf  told  hj  driMP0hrds««^  'Mase  oUdtael  ^ 
in  the  Appendix,  as  examples  froqi  the  4ff^ynt  ip|aw»j[  o#  ,9?H&>>* 
disctraced  or  ruined  by  intoxication."' 


4t  ia  acareelf  oo&osivtiblerihAttaaitaRkBif  [■ipiliowhkii.fQHfl'v 
in  the  train  of  ihife  moB^lfOtte  Ariee^/dronkKoikeaikt  ibisiieBa 
man  tq  t|ie  lovel  of  tl»&  trute  oietttion/'iqr  rde|tf^g  hno  sf 
iseiiaeiaQd  refwon;  ilmadijr  itiAvnei^hisMaions,  wmefittt- 
tingoishes  every  spark  of  virtue.    In  uii^  itate  oC  wild  is* 
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Undinlioii -tW  idoi  is  aotliiiig^  le«  tbftn  dettkm^  capable  of 
petpetnfitig  any  crime,  and  ireTe  it  not  for  (he  temporary 
physical  weakness  entailed  by  drnnkennessy  we  s^oald  abudder 
at  evejn  the^idea  Jot  a  drnoken  xbauh  What  an  example  to  a 
wife^  is  a  man  in  such  a  slate,  and  particularly  to  a  yonng 
^mily,  ^^  learn  les^/rom  ^prec^  tban  t^tmpie  I  Bev.  Mr. 
Joaepb,  ennmeratiqg  tha  cbief  omisea  of  omne;jni  his  Memoin 

.  **  Tke  pvtit  and  m^e  9^  Ihe  ^stest  •csnisai  olf  eeini^  wiiich  I  ebiAl 
i^otiqe^-^i?  dc^intomasa*.  Tbia  u  a  nfto^rcfu^oaQse/tlUa  is  the  bbtlf- 
tiQg  SID  of  our  labouring  pQpnUtion^  It  bafi  b|roi^bt  tboaswubi  tp 
infamy  apd  stiamd.  Were  It  not  for  ttie  gin  shop  and  pt^bHc  home 
Ib^upanw'^f^iiril^w^rdattti^attif^tf  be  sared  firom  prison  an^ 
transportalioD.  Strange,  iiidMHl^.tbat  tnasa;  tbeb%hest'  aad  nobtest 
4»£]MiOafs,^uldi!|Ehfoi^)iiaisi9lf  aato  sinlctoiftkyel  widithe  VHest. 


*•  •    '    M 


There  m  a  Babbinical  tradition, '  that  when  Noah  planted  the 
nine,  Satan  attended  and  sacrificed  a  sksep,  a  lion,  an  ape,  and  a  sow, 
Thmt  animals  were  to  syndbolne  the  gradations  of  ebriety.  When 
a>s^an  bteiin  to  drink  intPxieaCw^  iiqaara  1m  ia  tMek  dlnd  •ignorant 
as  the  Unmhy  tben  becomes  bold  like  the  Hon ;  his  -conraf^  .w  soon 
transformed  ipto  the  foolishness  of  the  ope,  and  at  last  wallows  in  the 
tkrirel^  a  sourl'  Sorely  there  is  some  truth  In  these  sjfmbois;  as 
to  the  iradUion  we  make  no  observation.  "When  men  are  determined 
'to  have  fhese  intoxicating^drinks,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  principles 
and  at  the  expense  of  inlprisonmeitt  and  transportatiota,  it  is  high 
time  Jihat. something  should  be  done  hj  the  Ii^slature,  spnie  law  en- 
acted to  put  a  stop  to  this  besetting  eyi}." 

*  The  ai^t  of  ftdmnkefi  m«a  orddubUeas'  dis^thig,  b^it 
wben'«  wdman  S^'in  a  !^te  of  intbxicatipn,  the  Spectacle  is 
hid^iis  .Ju4  revolting  in  the  extreme.  What  an  example  fpr 
ooT'  i^irtiioas  mothen^  wiveai  and  daughters  I  How  ma^ 
poniattttefl,  who  walk  onr  atjceeta  after  iuttfat4aUj  bttve  b«(m 
Drought  to  misavy  and  shame  by  men,  worse  tbaii  demons^  w^ose 
efforts  to  sednce  them  woufd  have  been  fruitless  had  the  iin- 
fortunate  fmales  not  previously  taated  the  worse  than  ppiaooad 
cup v^In^  a  state  of  intoxieatioiii  woman  faeoomca  an  ea6y  pney 
to  her  wily  wdncer*  I'fae  Editor  ^t.  l%e  Btfagt  Magdzine 
writes — ^Disciples  of  the  ftedeemer !  friends  of  jpur  species  1 
do  all  yon  can  to  banish  from  your  country  that  most  powerful 
'bflknunent'of  <  eviV  aniMi/apiffitA;  -'Lii>tti»  ri^ng  generation 

•  bo  lai%lit  to  ahim' it/ ^axd  associate  witil  it  tb6  miseries  it 
eutnla  and  tfaplpangs.itioflicta.  fi^eiact  that' btit  for  the^ 
liquid  fires,  irioff  oiit  of  len  )»a<hapa  of '  the  oases  of  seduction 
coitld  ^noli'be'efeotedl'' 
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Mr.  Begg9  in  bia  adrnk^jbla  worj^  ob  jwF^aik  df^nmlf 

writes : — "  Mothers  of  Englai^d^  the  outcast  of  thefilrectioywtf 
sister.  The  babe  yo^  iiur$e  ivitb  so  a^qch  tendedriiew  muf 
become  a  blighted  wreck  liie  her.  While  the  drinking  jjetem 
lasts,  it  will  furnish  suares  for  .the  young,  apd.ao  beaiili  vill 
be  safe.  This  is  a  chivalry  worthy  a  woman^  |K^e^.  i>a«)li 
down  the  cup,  and  deplore  that  its  contents,  wlmh  tHros-nten 
into  fiends,  and  beguiles  women  i^to  wantoni^  aball  never  be 
sanctioned  in  your  presence. 

We  read  in  an  ^xodlent  paper  oa  ^^  Driukiiig,"  ki  iijtfff 
CQoi'4  Journal  i^^ 

<'From  tbf  year  1801  to  the  vear  1646,  the  p«ob1«  of  the  tJaited 
Kingdi^n^  sp^&t  ^ear^y  fifiaca  banded  miUTons  of  pounds  iteHing 
(£l,5P0,000,Qef)  lu  iatozkcaiiBg  drinks,  abtiut '£WO;0«0,oaO,  oa 
spirits,  ^176,445,000  on  wines,  and  ^595,904,000  on  m&lt ;  0r  eqoii 
to  abgut  double  the  amonnit  of  the  present  National  Debt.* 

"'Oi|r  arm^  co^ts  us  jiboutteo  millions  a  year,  which  we  think  s 
gr^t  deal  too  nDcb  $  bat  then  w«  vohMtarily  spend  about  fifteen 
milUQ^  a^aar  oa  whidke^*  ^in^  brandy,  and  thl^h*  ^^iHainous  com* 
pDU^d^  Qur  i^vv  coifta  about  eight  mill  ions,  but  oor  beer,  a)e,an4 
porter  coat  from  tbirtoeo  to  fourteen  millions.  We  pay  WMtkwa 
million  for  our  admirable  post- ofiioe,  and  more  than  four  millions  ior 
our  wines*  The  t^xes  we  pay  for  our  courts  of  law  and  jtistk^ 
amount  to  a  little  above  a  million  ;  the  taxes  we  pay  on  tohaty^  and 
snuff  are  above  four  milHons.  Finaneial  Tefonn  li  siirelt  needed) 
both  at  home,  and  in  tba  public  house,  as  much  as  «iiy  wbere  eise; 
Under  two  millions  a  year  are  spent  on  life  and  health  assaraaee^  sad 
about  forty  millions  on  drink  of  all  kinds.  Are  not  these  facti  atost 
discreditable  to  us  as  a  nation  ?'*  <     «    'i     . 

<<  It  is  jBot,  boweyerj  merely  beaanse  ol^tlie  monev  h»9i(<%  f«  vcrfM 
than  wa&ted  on  all  this  drink  that  iJbi^se  fmis  «r»  tmov  boaeBtki*  bat 
because  of  the  many  broken  hearts,  ruijoad  Ghat^act4|^:.bl*4t«d 
homes,  diseased  frames,  crowded  prisons^  vice,  infamy,  and^mpnilraiai 
which  have  everywhere  followed  in  the  track  of  drink.  The  moner 
consideration  is  the  very  least,  ihopgh  that  is  net  to  be  overhioked  ; 
fjr  the  mone^  saved  from  drink  might  have  made  huadrads^  «f  ihio- 
sands  of  famdies  happy  and  independent  |  but  it  iji  t^ fooaa^wm^* 
age,  the  brutish  degradation,  the  frightful  social  su^eripg  thai  Ive 
been  produced  by  our  drinking  practices,  that  form  the  most  promi- 
nent considerations  in  our  minds.** 

We  shall  first  consider  how  fa,?  tha  weana,  laitJiarto  eoaploH 

M  II       ■     I    I I  I      1   ■  I  .1  I  I  ■  I  •  ■ 

•  16?  farther  authentic  details  see  '*Stati»iicM  on  the  cot^imptimjf^ 
of  ardent  tpirita,  winet^  and  malt,  in  England^  Scotland  and  Ir^landifi^ 
1801  to  1846,  inclusive.  By  Dawson  Burns,  oqe  of  thalate  seovucie* 
of  the  National  Temperance  Society.    Houlston  and  Stoneman," 
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for  the  ^iminatiott  of  drunkenness^  have  been  attended  with 
soecess  or  failuro.  Some  few  years  ago  the  system  of  the  total 
abstinence  pledge  taking  was  introduced  by  a  few  well  meaning 
persons,  and  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  the  British  Islands 
and  America,  through  the  exertions  of  that  truly  excellent  man^ 
the  Bev.  Theobald  Mathew.  Every  person  was  of  opinion^ 
that  it  was  a  grand  discovery,  and  doubtless  it  did  a  great  deal 
of  good^^  tii  time.  But  the  change  was  too  sudden  to  be 
lasting.  A  drunkard  like  a  child  must  be  weaned — ^the  change 
must  steal  on  him  gradually,  till  by  degrees  he  forgets  the 
bottle:-^ We  thought  we  were  original,  in  the  idea  of  ^'  wean- 
ing/' but  we  find  in  another  part  of  the  paper  on  "  Drinking/' 
in  *'Eliea  Cool^9  Journ^"  whioh  we  have  already  quoted,  that*-*^< 
*'  Tho<te  who  would  take  pari  in  this  great  movement  mn^t 
aim  at  ^  habU  and  begin  at  the  begmning/'  How  many, 
we  would  ask  our  readers,  of  those  who  became  teetotalers, 
are  still  *'  abstaining  from  every  species  of  intoxicating 
drioksp"  It  is  our  belief,  and  we  kuow  the  working  people 
well,  that  not  one  per  eenL  has  remained  a  total  abstainer. 
And  those  who  broke  the  pledge,  from  a  reaction,  of  course^ 
setting  in,  have  given  themselves  up  to  intoxication  more 
than  ever. 

Neither  are  we  advocates  for  a  Maine  liquor  law,  at  the 
present,  for  the  same  simjile  reason — the  cup  is  not  to  be 
snatched  abruptly  from  the  untbrtunate  drunkard — such  a 
measure  not  being  calculated  to  permawmtly  reform  him.  We 
would  have  our  reader  betf  in  mind  that  the  principle  of  toean^ 
in§  is  the  one  we  hold.  Mr.  Kingsmiil,  the  excellent  Chaplain 
of  Pentonville  Prison,  in  his  work  entitled  Cfiopiere  on  PrUons 
and  PrUaners,  writes : — 

"  Of  the  38,752  prmoners,  tried  at  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  Eog- 
Imu),  in  the  year  reftrred  to,  10>000  may  be  put  down,  without  fear 
of  exaggeration,  as  having  heen  brought  to  their  deplorable  condition, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  public-house ;  whilst  of  the  90,903  sum- 
mary coimotions,  50,000,  I  tear  not  to  state,  were  the  result  of  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  individuals  themselves  or  their  parents.  Yet, 
ts  I  am  led  to  think,  the  evil  resnlts  of  drunkenness  are  to  be  looked 
(or  risewberoy  «vm  mar^  abwuianthf  than  in  prison,  especially  among 
women.  Drunkenness  is  in  truth  a  monster  evil  in  the  land — a  drain 
upon  the  national  resources — a  stain  upon  the  character  of  England 
-^  pl|^e  hk  the  midst  of  us,  more  fatal  than  any  malady  which 
•▼er  visKed  our  shores.  Not  one  single  vice  contributes  more  to* 
wards  fflling,  with  wretched  inhabitantSi  the  poorhouse,  the  hospital^ 
the  asylum,  and  the  gaol." 
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How  the  principle  of  weaning  the  dranlcard  naj  be  reiaeed 
to  practice^  we  shall  next  enqnfre.     Mr.  Thompson,  trhom  vv 
have  already  quoted,  makes  the  following   remarks  on  the 
immediate  results  consequent  on  the  diminutiou  of  the  dutj  on 
whiskey  in  Scotlviid— '' In  18£5y  the  duty  on  whiskey  was 
greatly  reduced ;  intemperance  began  to  increase,  and,  in  tbe 
27  years,  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  consumption  has  become 
nearly /rtf-/bW  greater ;  crime,  disease  and  death  have  increased 
in  sinrilar  proportion,  and  the  sober,  religioua Scotland  of  otber 
days  is  now  proved^  by  its  oOTtsumption  oif  afnrits,  to  be  wiibMt 
exception  the  most  drunken  nation  in  Europe/''     Another 
fact  along  with  this,  and  then  We  shall  draw  a  coiiclusioTi. 
Only  a  few  months  ago,  the  dhtty  on  whiskey  was  increased 
2s.  6d.  a  gallon,   which  left  the  '^  ^ass''  a  halfpenny-  dearer. 
The  cotisomption  of  whiskey  in  Dublin^  since  tlie  increoie  of 
dafy,  has  decreased  nearly  otie^half,  while  the  eousooiptton  of 
ale  aird  porter  has  increated  almost  in  the  sanie  profKXtioo. 
Now  it  i^pp^r^  t<6  nsj  that  a  graddal  increase  tin- the  consovip- 
tion  of  ale  and  porter,  and  a  proportionate  decrease*  in  the 
consumption  of  wlriskey^  would  inevitably  result  from  increac^ing, 
from  time  to  time,  the  duty  on  the  latter,  and  allowiog  the 
prices  of  the  former  to  remain  as  they  are  at  presebt*    Oar 
drunkards,  we  mean  whiskey  drinkers,  would,  in  a  short  time, 
become  ale  and  porter  drinkers — let  us  leave  them  indulgiitg 
for  one  or  twoyeaie^  and  then  eoamence  Hie  increase  of  datj 
01)  ale  and  porter.    But  it  is  omr  opinion,  tliat  the  lait^  step 
would  be  quite  unnecessary,  as  we  have  no  doubt,  that  drunken- 
ness would  then  be  a  dead  letter.     We  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Kingsmill,  ''  that  just  in  piroportiou  as  you  increase  the  facilities 
for  the  sate  of  spirituous  liquors,  so  do  you  increase  crime,  aoil 
the  pecessity  for  more  police  to  repress  it.''     Tbe  following 
ia  part  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Fatliamentaiy  Committee 
on  Public  Houses  by  Mr.  Dawson : — 

'*  Mr*  Barrow :  Are  jou  aware  at  all,  of  the  comparative  amooat 
of  drunkenness  botwe^n  Liverpool  and  Manchester  ?^  We  bare  got 
the  number  of  population  where  cases  of  drunkenness  are  reported 
for  Dublin,  Q'lasgow^  LiverpooK  London,  Birmingham,  and  Mao- 
Chester,  and  in  those  cases  we  find  that  in  Publin  there  is  I  oat  of 
21  of  the  population. 

Chairman :  Conyicted  of  drunkenoess  ?...-.Yes  ;  ia  Olaagowi  1  m 
22 ;  in  Edinburgh,  1  in  59  ;  in  Liverpool  1  in  91 ;  in  LoadoiH  I  » 
106  ;  in  BirmiAgham^  1  in  118  ;  and  in  Manchester^  1  in  600i  Id 
the  three  first  places,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Sdinbargh,  there  is  tbe 
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hTgi^ttkimtiliitofldnuikeiiiief^i  and  in  thoee  pUeea  there  10  the  free 
licQii9iii(g  system,  wh#re  it  is  sold  from  g^rocers*  shops  or  any  other 
place,  Manchester  is  the  largest  population  of  the  kingdom,  with 
the  smallest  number  of  licenses,  and  consequently  the  smallest  num. 
her  of  drunken  persons  •  artd  I  believe,  for  the  amofnnt  of  popalation* 
the  smaUest  amount  of  police  are  employed.  In  Liverpool  there 
are  1470  public-hotiseSy  as  you  will  see  bv  this  return,  and  in  Man- 
cheater  there  are  578.  In  Liverpool,  with  a  population  of  25,000 
less  than  Manchester,  we  have  900  police.  In  Manchester  there  are 
only  44S  police. 

GhaSrman :  I^the  return,  wii{oh  yon  have  made  «f  the  proportion 
of  eocrrictions  for  drunkenness  in  differeat  towns,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that  the  greater  the  facility  afforded  for  selling  spirits  the 
more  is  the  drunkenness? — Yes." 

For  the  removal  of  ignorance  in  this  coontry  the  Commit' 
moners  of  Education  are  doing  their  sbafe.  We  shall  confine 
onr  remdrks  to  the  qualitj  df  education  which  prevents  crime. 
Many  people  fancy  that  education  consists  in  the  ability  to 
read  ^nd  write.  We  do  not  deny,  that  mere  reading  and 
irriting  is  a  part  of  edacatiooy  J)ttt  we  do  not  admit,  that  this 
pait  of  education  has  anything  to  do  with  the  prevention  of 
crime^  no  more  than  a  knowledge  of  any  ot^er  ariiy  such  as 
taitorinej,  shoemaUng;  or  carpentry.  Atr.  Netterville,  Governor 
of  the  MouQtjoy  Gbvernment  Fri«E>u,  writes  ;-^ . 

**  I  regard  the  notion  that  a  knowledge  ef  mechanica)  arts  will 
eradicate  eriminiil  tehdei!)cy  as  a  very  apparent  &Eaoy,  no  aim>unt  of 
industrial  acqaire/ihents  neeesaarily  involving  improved  powers  of 
self^goternniient.  -  It  is  to  the  n^ainspring  of  criminal  actions,  it  ap. 
pears  to  me»  that  prison  discipline  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  di< 
rected  ;  to  the  curbing  of  unrestrained  passions,  arid  thp  f^qnfrement 
of  those  first  moral  principles,  on  which  the  knowledge  of  crafts, 
and  habits  of  industry,  may  afterwards  be  ingrafted."*  . 


^  ^P^bably  some  of  onr  readers  are  not  aware  tha^  Moon^qy  prison 
il  tha  only  prieon  in  Ireland  t sti^blisbed  on  the  Separate  System.  It 
it  capable  of  accommodating  630  prisoners^  It  w:l8  built  at  an  ejcpense 
of  about  ir66.000.  ■•      -        -        \    ,     \., 

This  prison  has  one  great  fanU^its  defective  ventilation.  The  air 
is  ofiensirely  close  in  cells  in  which  the  doots  are  cfoseid  for  an;^  length 
of  time.  There  are  contrivances,  to  be  sui^,  m  helpe  to  venlilation,  but 
they  are  like  other  very  admirable  deslgne  that  have  been  oondemaed, 
which  were  Indeed  ve^  ingenioua  in  theory,  but  not  quite  00 
nsefui  In  |^cti(*e,  not  being  able  to  stand  the  test  of  experiment. 
The  medicid  attendant  is  not  dissatisfied  with  the  ventilation  of  the 
cells,  a«  he  has  not  seen  any  case  of  Ul  health  traeeablc  to  the  want 
of  ventilation.  But  he  does  not  de^y,  that  the  cdour  which  issues  from 
a  eelU  when  tb«  door  openst  is  bp  offensive  as  to  be  intolerable. 
Wonld  the  medieal  attendant  have  any  objection  to  remain  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  in  a  cell,   where  a  prisoner  had  been  locked  up  for  16  or  18 
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The  education  which  prevents  cnme  is  that  whieh  has  for  its 
object  the  full  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  that 
education  which  draws  off  the  thick  veil  from  tlie  mental  vi^^ioo^ 
and  allows  the  miad  to  see  tilings  a»  they  really  are ;  makes 
man  reflect  and  anticipate— in  a  word^  makes  him  "  find  books 
in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everr 
thing/'  Such  aa  intellectual  educatiou,  having  for  its^Hni- 
ation  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  is  the  one  which 
will  prevent  crime.  On  tiie  subject  ti  education  Mr.  Claj 
writes: — 

'< '  Public  educatloD,'  then,  '  it  lameatablj  imperfect,*  even  if  it 
were  measured  by  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  ^Vitko^U  that  ability 
there  can  he  uo  education  ;  but  (which  is  less  considered)  with  it 
there  may  be  none^  or  worse  than  none.  The  acquisition  of  reading 
and  writing  is  only  the  acquisition  of  incitrainenta  by  which  <sdi»ntioo 
may  be  shaped  out ; — tools  with  a  keen  edge,  of  the  greatest  value  to 
those  instructed  in  their  use,  but  calculated  to  do  enormous  mischief 
in  perverse  or  wanton  hands.  '  Instruction  in  reading  and  writingf 
may  be  carried,  to  a  high  point,  without  anything  worthy  the  name 
of  education  being  imparted.  There  may  be  no  ezerciae  of  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  no  cultivation  of  the  judgment*  no  discipUne  of  the 
will,  no  training  of  the  moral  sense,  no  awakening  of  reUgioos  fed- 
ings,  no  instilling  of  religious  principles.'  No— very  often  have  I 
found  boys  and  young  men,  able  to  read  floentty  the  printed  chanc* 
ters,  in  the  New  Testament,  though  quite  unable  to  oomprehesd  the 
sense  of  what  they  read.  That  Book,  desecrated  by  dte  syston  which 
makes  it  a  lesson- book,  is  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  Sanday  school 
child,  and  of  many  another  child,  with  uninteresting,  mechanical, 
and  difficult  labour;  with  confinement,  weariness,  and— Uovs. 
Children  are  '  put  into  the  Testament'  aa  into  a  bard  and  barren  field, 
in  which  they  are  to  perform  a  piece  of  useless  drudgery,  instead  of 
being  led  into  it,  as  into  a  garden  of  the  choicest  flowers  and  fimit 
which  they  have  been  prepared  to  admire,  and  are  now  privileged  to 

hours,  as  the  Chaplain  must  do,  if  he  conscientioualy  discharges  his  datj  ? 
The  physical  health  of  the  prisoner  is  not  impaired — granted.  But  Is  uot 
the  moral  health  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  to  be  attended  to.  We 
positlTely  assert,  with  all  doe  deference  to  I>r.  &y  nd's  professiooal  slyod. 
ing,  that  be  is  not  the  only  person  to  be  consulted  in  this  matter,  beeai^ 
he  is  not  the  only  person  interested. 

Mr.  Bobert  NetterviUe,  the  Qoveznor,  haa  designed  ma  ezceiait 
pkm  of  wint^w,  which  can  be  open  and  shut  by  the  prisoner  when  he 
pleases,  affording  when  open  sufficient  ventilation,  and  so  csonstmctai 
that  communication  through  the  windows  (now  extensively  carried  oo 
thfougb  the  broken  panes)  is  impossible.  Thia  gentleman  engages  to  get 
these  windows  put  up,  at  the  Ui4iag  expense  of  6s.  6d.  per  window— the 
%^tal  expense  being  a  little  more  tlum  £160.  Let  us  hope,  that  the  Gorein- 
ment  will  not  allow  a  defect  so  great,  in  a  prison  erected  at  anenonnoos 
sxpenseto  the  public,  to  oontin/ae  any  longer. 
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cultivate  »od  eajoj.  The  tendency  to  regard  the  Holj  Scripiures, 
as  a  depot  of  taskwork,  and  the  reading  or  committing  to  memory  a 
certam  numher  of  verses,  as  a  meritorious  labour,  is  evident  even  in 
priacm.  I  btve  too  often  been  disappointed  when,  on  vistting  the 
prisoaer  in  hia  eell»  instead  of  disoovering  some  intimations  of  an 
Awakened  understanding  or  conscience,  I  have  been  met  with  a  self- 
satisfied  announcement,  that  so  many  chapters  have  been  read,  or  so 
many  verses  learned  by  rote.  With  regard  to  this  mechanical  read- 
ing, I  have  met  with  many  boys  and  young  men  who,  when  the  ^lu 
-^«  tkere  wax  a  marriage  im  Cana  of  Galilee^*  were  presented  to  theqi 
— uttei'ed  the  corresponding  sounds  readily  and  clearly,  hut  whoy 
on  being  questioned  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  marriage*  could 
give  no  answer.  To  one  of  these  young  men  t  expressed  my  surprise 
that  though  he  could  read  so  well  he  should  be  so  ignorant  of  what 
he  read.  He  replied,  in  a  tone  of  indignation, — whether  at  what  he 
considered  injustice  or  imposition,  I  know  not, — *  Why  !  they  never 
learned  me  the  understanding  of  the  words  I'  But  this  same  young 
man,  so  unin^tructed  in  the  great  and  vital  meanings  of  the  Testament, 
could  apply  the  mechanical  faculty  he  had  acquired,  the  instrument 
so  dangerous  when  misapplied,  to  unlock  the  meanings  of  other  bool» : 
he  easuy  comprehended,  assisted  by  coarse  but  inielligible  engravings, 
the  exciting  stories  of  *  The  Newgate  Calendar  Improved,  and  of 
Dick  Turpin  and  his  black  mare  !  And  so  while  the  Book  of  Life 
has  never  been  opened,  to  his  understanding  and  affections,  other 
books,  fraught  with  rain  and  death,  are  made  level  to  hia  capacity 
and  enticing  to  his  imagination." 

We  Would  say  with  Mr.  Arthur  Hill — 

'<Iiet  it  never,  in  addition,  he  forgotten,  that  the  first  object  of 
education  is  not  so  much  to  impart  knowledge,  as  to  inculcate  sound 
principlea,  form  good  habits^  and  to  develope  all  human  fa«ultie8|  phy- 
iucal,  moral,  vxd  intellectual.  Belter  that  a  boy  4hottld  leava  schooU 
•  mah  bat  acaixty  acquirements,  than  that  his  learnii^  should  have  been 
ohtainQd  at  the  6aerifice>  or  even  tlte  ri^  of  Uiat  bodily  health/  atwl 
of  tboae  intellectual  powers  and  moral  h2U>its»  on  whioh  his  futiiiro 
walfai*^  must  mainly  depead.'* 

What  teachers,  may  we  ask,  keep  this,  the  first  object  of 
edocation,  coustantly  in  view,  while  clischargiug.  their  duties  aa 
teachers,  io  their  respective  schools.  We  have  no  doubt,  that 
this  fifflt  objeet  of  education  is  never  lost  sight  <>f,  in  those 
schools  over  which  the  Education  Board  have  control.  h\ 
the  National  Schools^  the  teachers  are  kept  under  wboleaome 
restrrctioits,  in  the  quality  of  ihe  inatructioos  imparted,  and  ia 
the  general  management  of  the  schools,  through  the  frequent 
^ini&  ^i  their  inspectors.  But  are  there  not  sehools  into  which 
Rn  inspector  of  tiie  Board  of  Education  has  no  authority  to 
enter  officially.  Why  is  this  so  ?  Has  not  the  government 
a  right  to  see,  that  tlie  education  imparted  h^  private  iudivi- 


..I «" 


wisely  takes  every  avaibbl^.wim98,^,iii|.ii^M^,rf  jMideaw^ 
Hrevent  physical  diseaw.^  T(ie  .gf>wiflMii(  «.id9dv.  |^ 
a  medical  man  to  practise^,  lest  vhe  shcnm  k^^r^i  ^«  fAi^k 
e^deavoured  to  cure,  until  h^  kad  keesk  i^\f  fMrnmA,  a^ 
Md  received  his  diploma,    Now  wf  d«  lAoi  ^ee  i4iy  i^iir  wise 

government  ajio^ld  not  tab9.Ui«  «ame.<  pv^MilhHia.tD  picreat 
wprfl^ diwases.  w  >,  . 

*'  It  is  through  the  neclect  of  society,"  writes  Captain  ftfoedlMicU^ 

''  m  not  education  the  ehildr^  «f  ^eJpwer'clttMes^  tb^ljnkmr  «fioiir 
prisoner?  are  first  made  criming;  andit  is  Tbv  a  furthei:  ara^r  an4 
Stfjflecf,  that  they  are- -'*-" — -■  "^  j--^-»-  .  -^^  w  ,  *"- '  '•''-^" 
ist  tiiottt..€hai|  tfefroa 
*ft!4ouW««MstiV     .i 

i'^vAn8ciw)fc«iii8t«r'fcii  flWb^Ml,^^  he  sHbtilfftifit'lie 

titor^d-to^ttCitiee«lita*e«liaa'?be6«  Stiff  eiamfiJi^d; •|^itf)lla 
i»i^ed>ai<ertlfiiati/  ifroifl  '«bfflifiteW'  'p^iW!,^  toffelritWHtf 

gmatmeiii  *to  have  m«dt  ^heWieW  tdrf^  throtigh  (Jf^ 
JJ»a4«to^-apd^herwtM:4crftt;tiy  qttes«bfl"'fhe^  Afecfcs«itv  for»i  cx- 

aiwbalicn  of!  the*  «jhfOOlttoa*eefS^fiif  tBe'gffet  tbafoHif  of  pri- 
vai&isdnolsi ; .  '  ■      ■'.  -  I  \ .' '      ': "  •:  --  :  /  •  '".-'^    \ }  •    :'   » 

of*:Hk*to*  ebti«^r  w«lfea-Mr/.kiy,  •^a^iWbi.i  t^fe^^eikrlt^a^  iad 
•a<^aitpo^tU>n:of/tfcalgtifa|Bpw«b8AMii6f''F^ttWa^^i^  f  SA 

rof  U  tiiust  be  l-epemb^red.  that  no  person,  wfiether  JbeJbaaJbnJMiM 
or  a  native,  i*  aUo^^dib  act/  aj^a  le^te^^f  SlS^^^S2 

ej^aoM^^,  ^  »l«*ej©db5|fect»<rf.sdioorJtii»u^te«;:^^aBHay^  • 
t^&^^'^^^f''*^^''^-^^'*^^^^  la  •*  ba^> 

wmdi^re  iay^U  and  mq^g^diiy'iMBsiKlUnsttdidpdiMik^^ 

nous  hqow-s^  aad  oni:»todT«^a«^|*itfe»'*h^ 

Theaei  nail,  ki  tird^tb  titei?k''fli«rtil&hiit^J»Sie  ,tiii 

the  ^terftei'  portion,  qJ  .thj^ .  day^.  w^  jp^g^j  4het»:  Snmtay* 


Ude  to  »0OsE  upm  Ihe*"  te<ypf^^  'b]f  taking  Advantage  of 
their  nafunid  ttveitsRce  for  raigion. 

*'  AJ^fWir^  ago/*  mitia  Mk  '^-Kay,  anf  one  used  to  he 
Amfkt  cbv&riiH^imgit0  &e  d  ieaeher:  Ev€H  iuw^  in  manyparU 
9f^rt$unUfy  m)f'po^'felhwv?hp  can  read  and  write  decently^ 
M  thoufhifii  to  Uaei  fit  a  'tillagi  Bchool^  so  low  is  the  idea  of 
manjff  tfthe  edmomU^  v>hkk  should  he  given  to  the  children  of 
ike  poor ^  and  of  the  character  of  the  men  who  ought  to  train 

;  Two  idiBfted  of  cbQdfen  receive  educdtiofii  those  at  school 
knd  thbto  in  tip  streets.  If  oar  views  are  carried  oi^t,  w^ 
have  no  ^oubi  that  the  &»t  dassr^-tbose  leeemng  ednoaiioB 
at  school,  will  be  jadidoaAly  attended  to.  We  shiul  next  turn 
onr  attention  to  the  9econd  claas^  tho9e  receiving  an  edneation 
HI  the  ^treefs* ,  Thanjb  to  our  charitable  counti^aien,  and 
particular^,  to  oui;  faircQunt];]^woiseBj  who  largely  stthstrifa&to 
tho3e  admirable  institutiQAi*^  which  have  for  theiir  mbjec^,  the 
feedings  clothipg.  ahd  edooation  ^f  p^r  onfortnnate  Iktie  rag-' 
ged  ohl^dreii-Trvho  in  mpst  cases  are  the  offanring  of  drunken 
uarents,  our  ^i^t^.bavc^  beea  iMgeljr  ibbinnea.  Be  it  lemeaw. 
Wed  that  it  iaia  ibe  aireeta  the  art  of  thioYing  ia  pradated; 
whicli  lattedj  is  aaaomingi  oiore  and  more  every  day,  the  dig« 
nity  of  tf  professional  science.  Our  ragged  schools,  and  kin- 
dred instittttjonSji  iuyaluahle  as  tb^y  are,  oaa.  never  reach  the 
chitd  If  hQ ,  r^maina  outaide  their  doors,  prefctring  the  street 
ai4  hia  ^'fibancea^'  4o  Ae  diedirfiiie,  sntd;  in  hiir  niind,  the  com- 
panilipe'*few  ^advantag^  held  ont  to  theif'inthates.  Here  we 
see  Ihe'  hfecfcistfti  for  conipelRng  such  cliildrea  to  attend.. 

.  We  Wnestly  beg  the  reader's  most:  serious,  attention  to  the 
foUowiiQg  rjaxtmet>  whieb  we  hare*  taken  from  a  ptrbiished 
lettatf  4oa|B^'Add»ley»  Esq.  M:P.  by'that  practically  ex- 
perienced gentleman,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  Resident 
ChaplaiBibf  the.Fliihintkrdpi^  School,  Red'  Hill;  fiiirrey  :— 

IwfrcsittiiS^tdbtKdM^tb^ieVettsirks^Ntiritbodi  etpressing  mj  fervent 
hoflfi  'tb^tl  ovr  aedohaiianat  ag«aefe«  m\\\  ^t^  leM^  be  90  extended  and  ' 
'^^JS^lt\^:^\\^  fnah^t^ia  fi^ag^A foroefeQiBiitary aobd6lii ieto t^oeral  , 
and^m^ssinff.  ,HQ.wejver  n0oe#sary,iaDd.9lAi8^tpry  it  ifttohaveflMti  ■ 
rale  Dbspitals,  free  dispensaries,  and  ahle  surgeon^)  and  apoth0C|tf*te9, 
for-^fUA^r^'l^  disease,  if  iifaV  Wt^,  Tar  more  rational,  and  in  the 
en^^'fib'idrtaperii*  bto  Kticl^  ttleaetitesi  ia  may  main  tarn  and  profect 
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is  the  growth  of  cir^mutanees^  the  reaulft*  mibet»  o#  oar  ewft  aooiil 

neglect  and  indoleace.    One  single  measure  alone»at  onoa  cooapdki^ 

the  attendance  at  school  of  the  thousands  of  idle  children,  now  lett 

to  rain  and  depraTation,  in  onr   low  streets  and  alleys,  and  makittg 

tile  instraction  and  training  of  soeh  schools  really  useful  and  eAcicot, 

would  do  more  to  thin  our  prison  Tanks  than  afaoudreilrvfiinBateria 

put  together.     So  long,  as  we  allow  the  depraving  ageareee  thai  an 

BO  busy  in  our  large  towns  and  cities  such  imoiuiiity,  nay  almest  m- 

couragement,  as  they  now  have»  so  long  we  may  be  sure,  that  juTemle 

lice  and  erime  will  be  &r  ahead  of  all  our  eAirts  to  rescue  and 

reform^    Of  course  it  is  Buid»  eaaer  tO'  aofaBcnhe  te  a  reformatory* 

thaa  to  grappie  with  thereal  difficulties  of  theprtvaHite  ^eteon.  Bfiit 

as  to  the  real  suppression  er  effectual  dimiontiou  of  oriae,  we  bat 

speed  onr  streneth  for  nought,  aad  our  labour   for  that  whi<^ 

pvofiteth  not,  se  long  as  we  are  content  to  let  thousands  be  iofecCe4 

while  we  cure  fawidveds.     We  cs»aei  sh^  the  momter  while  we  sre 

oontinuaUy  feeding'  and  snpporling  htas.     Bfake  it  couipiilnery  thsi 

the  child  attends  schooU  and  is  oot  found  kUioa  in  the   sirecii. 

Make  the  parents,  when  there  are  aoy»  responsibTe  for  the  proper 

tnuning  of  the  chi1d»  and  to  some  extent  for  his  maintenance,  in  s 

Sod  school,  if  they  cannot  keep  him  out  of  Tiee  and  crime  at  bosA 
ake  the  parish  he  belongs  to  responsible  for  this,  if  be  be  ss 
orphan  and  destitute.  Make  your  soh^els  f  eally  eflfective^  teashio^ 
in  them  the  science  of  life,  tiie  couunoa  daily  busioesi  of  well4»eiif 
and  well-duing,  social  and  personal  economy.  Make  themi  therefon^ 
hot  merely  Intel lectual  but  in«lu!rtrial,  ana  bring  your  laws  home  to 
the  abettors  and  Tsceivers  of  crime,  the  1edgisg*h(fuse  keeper,  sad 
the  penny  theatre  and  saloon  owa<irv  and  we  diaU.  smhk  1  •  bsKst^ 
see  our  calendars  shortened*  the  jnv'enile  wards  of  ear  firisees  aort 
thinly  peopled,  and  reformatory  e^orts  made  thoroughly  effi^tsal  to 
the  great  end  for  which  they  are  directed.  When  snail  these  things 
be  ?  When,  I  believe,  statesmen  will  give  onr  great  toHcd  questioDS 
their  true  importance,  and  feel  that  the  miiral  and  religious  treiiisg 
of  the  coming  generation  is  ssere  reidly  urgent  than  all  tlM  not 
political  or  commercial  questions,  that  now  divide  ptiv^«s.  or  sgiiste 
constituencies." 

It  has  been  said/' Uiai  the  goveminent  wliicli  gor^ns  kut 
goveroa  hefi"  hut  let  it  Bofe  be  foifpitlen)  that  tiiia  refenaoalf  to 
file  interfereuce  of  goTerimerit  with  private  emet^irae-  Agov^ 
•emment  basibr  ita  gcaod  object,  the  proteclifni  of  lifeaadfii^* 
perty ;  aud  bo  governmeAt  is  wocth  supporliog  which  does  sot 
do  Uiist,  or  at  least  eadeavoiir  by  evecy  avulahle  aaeaBS  te  da 
it.  We  shall  cotidode  o«r  mnarin  on  edveation  by  pj^ 
tbe.  foUovifig  extract  from  a  paper  hi  Meiiara^  eatidea 
'*^  {mmorlal  leverage/'  and  wntlen  by  the  Hon.  and  Ber, 
Sidney  GodolphiiL  Osboniey  Aector-  of  DiurweakMi* 

*•  There*  have  been,  and  may  yet  he,  seasons  when  popular  com- 
mcMioa  8ha}1  disturb  the  ver'y  depths  tit  our  population*    Then  wcrt 
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•sea,  and  would  be  aeen  agaiO)  streets  crowded  with  women  alrooet 
unsexed,  men  almoat  nnbumanized ; 'children,  such  in  form,  hut 
with  the  worst  vices  of  the  adult  stamped  upon  them.  These  are  the 
creatures,  thjit  in  tfac  daya  of  rei'K)latioiiy  work  out  barbarisma  and 
eruelticsi  with  the  Wmgoage  and  demeanour  of  fiends.  The  horrors 
they  eonmk  beeome  the  auurveis  of  historj.  We  are  roueh  deoeiTed 
if  we  argae^i  England  hnows  no  such  element  o#  evil.  We  may  Bot 
ofaoeee  to  know  H,  we  may  choose  to  saj  that  this  race  has  p^nshed 
before  'progress' — before  'the  schoolmastor/ — ^< improved  nolice,' 
*imprarved  wide-spread  religious  teachioff.'^  Alas  I  1  know  bettor. 
I  know  there  are  tens  of  thousands  who  have  known  nothing  of  any 
progress  <bQt  that  of  an  extension  of  resource  for  vicious  inciinaHion. 
Of  the  school-master  they  have  known  nothing»«*the  improvement  of 
t^e  police  has  only  developed  further  ingenuity  in  crime;  as  to 
leligions  teaching>  ther  have  a  philosophy  of  their  own,  not  over- 
flattering-  to  our  idea  of  national  deference  to  religieua  truth  $  they 
with  some  shrewdness  argue,  if  souls  are  woorth  all  the  bricks  and 
stones^  preachers  askd  teachers,  which  they  connect  with  worship, 
how  is  it  their  souls  are  lefl  so  utterly  nncared  for — for  where  ia  the 
place  of  worship  in  which  their  dirt  and  appearance  would  net 
create  a  panics '* 

AlthoQgh  destiluiion  is,  we  ftdmit,  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  crime  iu  this  country^  j^et  we  do  not  consider  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  enter  into  any  length  on  the  subject,  feeling 
convinced,  that  it  will  gradually  vanish,  as  drunkenness  dimin- 
ishes, and  as  education  advances. 

So  far  we  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the  jirevention  of 
crime,  which  all  wilt  admit  is  better  that!  cure^  but  we  beb'eve 
that  both  are  necessary,  and  hence  we  shall  bring  our  reader 
to  consider  wliat  means— the  most  simple  and  natural  the 
bettcr~*'by  which  those  who  lead  a  life  of  crime  are  to  be 
(reformed)  cured.  Mr.  fiecorder  Hill  says,  that  "Refor- 
matories  ought  to  be  considered  moral  dispensaries,  and 
fmustt'jnora/:. hospitals  for  the  cure  of  mooral  diseftees'' — 
fOHi-whiit  nniB  of  sense  can  consider  them  anything  else  ?*  In 
every' prison— chose  supported  by  the  grand  juries,  and  those 
inupediately  under  the  goverumeat,  there  should  be  a  refor- 
JnatoKy  ageuoy  atwork,  Gonuneosurate  nith  the  large  wants  of 
tbeae  ^kttibituitioiiau  This  Tefomntoiy  agency  consieta  in  an 
iirftistrial  tnuding,  and  a  morsl,  intelieotual  and  religious  edu- 
cation. How  far  this  agency  may  be  brought  to  work  upon 
our.criounalcv  we  shall  next  enquire,  but  before  we  do  so^  it  is 
right  to  separate  them  mto  two  classes,  juveniles,  and  adults, 
and  consider  each  class  individually,  as  they  must  be  treated 
di^ere^tly,  and  in  separate  institutions.    Captain  Williams, 
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inspector  of  Prisons^  in  his.  report  on  the  Irefrinneot  ^  luwiile 
Offenders,  writer —  '  '  . 

**  The  aiitisfactpi^  trepttnof  nt  of  chUdren,  when  sentenced  to  im- 
priaonmeut  is  replete  with  difficulty,  it  being  necessary  for  the  «Ve 
of  public  example  to  carry  out  the  en^l  ofjustiije  with  4  certain  de^ 
gree  of  penal  rigoor*  and  at  the  same  time  combine  wifli  \i  a  ceiine 
of  moral  trMningj,  which  can  only  be  inculcated  through  the  agency 
of  mildness,  persuasion^  and  con6dencc*  I  apa  of  opinion  that,  wbw. 
ever  the  number  of ,  delinquent  boys  will  admit  of  it,  thet  should  be 
kwt  wholly  aad  entir^r  s^jparate  from  the  adults.  So  loi^  »  old 
«Qd  young  remain  together,  they  must  be  treated  alike  ;,and  1  know 
nothing  more  likely  to  confirm  children  in  badhabits,  than  to  attacti 
-the  s^me  gravity  and  conse<|uences  to  their  unconfirmed  erroys,  as  to 
4he  vices  of  those  of  maturer  years.  The  boy  pharged  With  a  Mony 
M  frequently  thrust  into  a  class  with,  perhaps,  15  or  ^^•'^rtej  ii*o» 
offences  bear  the  sanie  legal  distinction  as  his  own.  Jlis  self-love  ti 
jQattered  in  being  treated  the  same  as  a  man,  and  he  !&  excited  to  s 
4^er  imitation  ny  this  his  misfernble  elevation.  I  haf'e  nerer  ftiled 
to  observe  in  sue*  pases  a  degree  of  boldness,  eflfrontery,  and  attum^ 
4ion,  which  I  have  not  met  ^ith  in  any  prison  where  men  and  bo^s 
are  separated." 

People  who  are  jiat  pmc4icaiW  acqumnUd  with  the  cbaracter 
;0f  crimlnab,  can  scafcrfy  cdnoeivr  the  precoeioos  depmnty  tl 
those  pooif  ne^ected  creatnre^.  Header,  thoie  ebildiwi  «* 
ering  m  a  prison  the  penalty  imposea  h^  ta<  appear  to  be 
quite  a  different  racp  of  beUigs,  to  that  class  of  chiwreri  with 
wb^m  it  IS  yoar  privapge  to  he  acquaiiited.  "^Te  aeed 
not  apologise  for  th*  length  of  t\m  fdll^^wingJ^xIroci^Mte  ap- 
■propfialenegs  arid  its  nierits  lietjuffe  Tip  trbiHiiidtiti  'ffoiii  ^J— 
/e:s;c^pt  that: the  truthfulness; qUhejincturei^  )sp  t^^,^,.^^ 
tuiqnebtionable*    *    /  .  .  .  • :. 

'■•'  "HSbrtt^  itt  k  t6\eL  fea^i^t  oi-  d4h#  *llan'iriilia'«eBii»k«Meflfar  ibe 

•  eareWl  e3celus|bh  of  ligWfrtml^fr,  h5».w|jrl»  day*  TWPwrei«M^«[ 

'  a  mother^  festering  care.    In  a  fhw  '^h wt  ^eeka,  he  la  cvziad  mi 

Into  the  strewn,  wi&i  some  skncJ*  fiHhr  «biF€^lng  bf  iwgs^.wi^ 

tb'lhfe  ebW  irf^d' «Ki#jr'bnwi  »r  bni^'rtriftlng  ti&peratiupe,  thai  fcis 

•ttiii^i^iby^a  cty,  \t  has  Wih %idi%ft1ajMf  i^ii*»  mttMki^4pmmM»w 
We  agortl^ibg  b/tha  appUtiaUoa  of  h*iBU*l-ag*Acy.  ^t^aigbt, 
when  t^'  absenqe  of  wurmti  and  eotofort,  i^essaitial  toils nw*^ 
slate,  compe'ls  its  cry  of  cdttJplaiht^  qui^WWa  is  aometiiB»-«Bcawl 

'  by  adUiirtlstering  th'fe  satae  fbttt  dratight*  wMchril  praying  on'tte  ntt« 
of  b6th  bod  J  and  ttlnd  df  th*  Wr*t<A^f  anMits.-  Tta».««4»*"*d 
in  one  tinhappy  wikm,  tfne  most  powerAht  ingredieatBi  ^^^^. 
poison  the  cup  of  hoiniin  ett)dytdent,  aftd  engaridarmg  thelgedrof 

•  Whiskey, 
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moral  aod  phTsical  debility,  in  this  child  of  misfortune.  So  soon  as 
tie  NUl^  UTMn'tik^^\kp€lM'ei^'ti(*paJbr'W^aa 
carry  its  stunted  body,  it  is  thrown  oat  of  its  dirty  den  into  tk^ 
street,  to  beset  the  doors  of  the  more  blessed,  or  interrupt  the  pas* 
seogers  on  the  busy  thoroughfares,  With  Iniporiunate  appeals  for 
charity,  in  a  tone  of  whlninff  from  which  he  never  afterwards  cSati 
completely  divest  himself,  if  he  returns  to  his  cell^age  wlthotft 
the  expected  amount  of  prey^  a  sound  beating;  interspet^ed  wTth 
cursc!!,  may  be  his  welcome.  He  never'  hears  of  God  except  as  a 
name  of  imprecation.     He  seldom  has  heard  mention  made  of  heaYen, 


iplest  texts^     The  Sabbath  he  \tn6^  only  iA  a  i!aj"wh< 
shppi  ar^'  shut,  and  all  business  arrested,  except  thki  of  Ai^'khisW 
shop,  '  The  church  bells  are  rung  with  sdlemn  peal,'andhe  obserVin 
a  portion  of  people  better  dfe^ed  than  on'  biher'  lU^yft  ;  btrt'fii'bi^ 
spoerey  it  is  a  day  noted  only  as  one  of  grea.ter  Idleness  itnd  setistt alihr 
tnan  other  days.    He  never  was  taught  to  pray^  but, 'by  e^fnple;  m 
instruction  in  curses  has  been  most  abundant. '  He  never  was  tAtig^t 
the  eommandmentfi  of  his  God,  but  b^  precept  and  ^tactice  Hhis  it(- 
doctrihated  in  their  con'tl-arieties.'  "A  R«fd€lemer's  Iclv^  Was  tikt^ 
discoursed  to  him,  and  the  solemnity  of  a  judgment-seat^  WAS  YKfHK 
di^t^d.  1^(:^'e^tti»iult4l)li»fi(Wfl»OfiOditiriisaiid«cM 
hsfile  WMT  the  rcffdy  vxurasa  of  wmtfcpf  auMWU^  «lot)Hipff,^i^^<fpd 
.%hicb  dof  ^.  bot  pre^ntir6g^^r  attendAOce  oni  Uve  exhibitions  of  Jajok 
Sheppard|  .,and  other  such   displays  of  yoUtthfuT  t>lac1cgaardistn. 
perchance  sonfe  kind  SamaHian  seeks  to'reinove  tfie  k^4^  ^^^^^ 
obstacle,  b^  stip]6lytiitf  Au9tslble,  adtA^f&ttiei  ^vupMdi^y  Uppieirdl,  <«iMDh 
is  found 'unfit 'for  plylnffthcrAvoeitios  df  bqgging^  bnticotpes-op^or- 
taiiely  ibr  th0  svpply  in'  !a  partatis  s^iful  eravim  ;  and speedilf  ^e 
vckLl-iatexitiojied  gjfi  adorns  the  stall  of  tb^e  o|a^lothesmaQ,  and  the 
litile  tboj  revels  in  his  hereditary  rags.'   I^u'm'e'  zealous  Sabbath- 
school  teacher,  fbarless  of  fUtH  Md'forer,'plt(n)y^8'^t<i  ih^^fMitaf 
infamy,  and  seizing  the  little  immortal  as  a  waif  onlllirsoidldMrsMiiy 
he  bears  him  io  lua  school*    A  f^w  .Sabbath  .QJgbU  he  sits  Ifstless 
and  mtloi^  b«it  the  wliele  subject  of  instruetlpu  tq^  htm'is  In -an  un. 
known  tOngvAft  the  lesions  of  an  hour  are  opunteractec^  by  i\pi&  pre- 
cepts-and  practice  of  a'  week.^    Attfodai^ 'becomes  irk^ppie  aipd 
9c&BiAsxuA,  and  all  sorts  of  lyiog'S^olfgiea  are  told  for  abs^ncei*  and 
tas^  uoleamed.  .  The  miaapproprii^tion  of  soo^e  book^r^-v^ry  prob* 
afaiy.the  ▼oLtme  of  life;r^the  gii^  pf  the  gen«rqus  teapl^^  bars  i*^urn ; 
and  M  aaswaes.  |ie  longer  to  bis  imme^  ,thoi|gh  h»  n^iy  bes^.thc^  door 
!Co  dninrb  offaMtia  tbetenjoytpei^t  ^f  tW(  f  hi^h  hc^  hs^a  iief  a  taught 
to  des^se. .  Uft  falls  baok  to  hts  former  hauats  and  habiu»  and  '  ho 
■nn:Oflireth  for  bis  soul/    WjUat.pa^  be  expeoted  from  such  a  child- 
hood-^Amn  snob  si  ciiltiarQ  in  the  spring-day  of  life?  Do  men  gather 
figs  off  thistles?' As 'W4  'SOW  we  ;reap«    There  is  truth  as. well  as 
poetry  in  thesa^^ing,  <  the  boy  is  father  of  the  maq.*    fo  cpcpect  that 
the  boy  we  hare  described  should  become  sa  honest  and  useful  mem- 
ber of  sdcieiy^ii  little  else.*  than  to  efpect-a  nskiraefev .  The  poor  boy 
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grovt  op  *  ddinifaciiU-A  manl  pla^ve  and  pert  to  all  annndy  bat 
aaMirediy  more  untted  jigAiost  tbaa  ttanii^. 

*'  Let  us  proceed  with  4>ur  duaui  bitjgrephy.     The  boi  diacovefS 
no  great  dutmctioB   betweco  begging  and  etealiog.     The  peuij 
wroDg  from  the  hand — ^not  aa  charity,  but  as  the  price  of  freediHa 
fvom  aaaoTaoce-^eeems  to  him  do  more  uaviliing^j  ^wn  thaa  vbe& 
secretly  filled  from  the  pocketi    At  the  age  of  eight  or  nioe,  he 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  lodusial  life,  at  the  bar  of  the  polipe 
court.   He  neither  undcr8tajMU»  nor  oares  for  the  majesty  of  the  lav. 
The  bmtteiis  and  the  hatooa  of  the  poUoemen  excite  mueh  more  of 
bis  awe  and  admiration  Ihaa  tbe  magistrate  on  the  bench.     He  U 
not  yet   learned  in  judicial  phraseology  and  prooednre.    To  the 
(jueation  of  Giiilty  or  not  ?  h»  liaps  oat  <  I  dinna  ken ;'  or  the  ready 
h^^hie  earlicet  precept  •«-'  1  didna  do  it ;'  or,  with  the  .natural  dis- 
potilion  to  shift  blame  on  other6»  the  reply  not  nnfrequently  is,  '  It 
was  him  that  did  it,'  pointing  to  seme  tatterdemalioo,  who  on  tlas 
oocasion  occupies  the  place  of  the  witness*— the  next  time  to  take 
that  of  the  prisoner,  if  the  mother  were  present,  might  not  the  little 
boy  in  very  trudi  eaelaim,  *"  The  woman  did  give  me  and  I  did  eat  ?* 
The  ebargeia  found  proved.    The  msgistrate  has  no  aUernatiire. 
To  diemlsa  him  would  oe  to  set  bim  loose  on  aodety,  with  an  impres* 
sion  of  iflMiemnily  ivom  punishment,  and  anencomragement  to  ne^^ect 
in  parents*     He  is  therefore  sent  to  prison  for  a  brief  period-^too 
basf  to  aoeomplish  the  least  praetioalgiM^'-^-bttt  lon^  enough  to  bresk 
the  nefl  of  the  pri8on-housn»  and  strip-  it  of  its  terrors*    Me  has 
fonnd  there  the  comforta  of  aenial  beat,  pure  air»  wholesome  food^ 
and  cleanly  clothings  to  all  of  which  he  was  a  stranger*    Far  are  we 
froim  joining  in  the  ery  against  the  reformed  system  of  prison  dis* 
ciplinih     We  never  oould  perceive  how  congregated  masses  of  eri* 
minals  of  overy  age  and  gsade  of  guilt,  associated  in  filth  and  idle- 
ness, could  be  productive  of  aught  but  unmingjed  evil — the  demon- 
stmtion  of  moral  and  physical  pestilence.     We  bail  the  name  ot 
Howard^  asthepeneer  of  all  that  ia  beneficial  in  this  walk  of  philan- 
thropy.ami  justice;  but  it  cannot,  ha  denied  that,  with  .the  eic<)ptioQ 
of  liberty  (whic^  ia  worthless  if  not  duljr  •  valued}*  he  is,  in  every 
respect,  more  oomfortable  than  was  ever  his  previous.  loL 

''  The  brief  term  of  hia  qovic&ate  has.  rua  ita  course.  He  retarai 
to  society  with  the  addUiooal  .brand  of  prison  infamyf  barring  hiin 
all  chance  of  employmenti  He  returns  to  his  wonted  haunts  sod 
habits  with  a  keener  appetite  for  vice.  .Being*  now  under  the  imme- 
diata  surveiUaaoetof  tke  poiioe,  it  is  not  long  before  he  is  again  de^ 
tected  in  crime,  and.affain  arraigned  before  ^m  magi&trato.  This 
ordeal  ia  repeated  the  me  number  of ;  times.  The .  requi red  number 
of  minor  convictions  is  oompletet^,  and  then  oor  youth  takes  an  io^ 
portent  step  in  the  ranks  of  crionnal  jurisfurudeiice*  ^  He  takes  a 
degree  in  the  art  of  stealing — a  diploma  in  crime«  He  is  transferred 
from  the  police-court  to  the  juriadiotion  of  the.  sheriff,  and  Is  nov 
favoured  with  the  benefit  of  the  great  palladium.  o£  British  libertyf 
trial  by  jury.  The  greatest  scrupuloaity  is  obaerved  that  retrtbutire 
and  penal  justice  be  fairly  administered  to  the  dVini.nurive  prisoner, 
who  never  had  justice  doim  to  him  in  ita  fairest  forio;— pcoteptiTe 
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and  reiDedi0l.    For  iu»^nal  fmrty-flve  okmnft  are  edied-  from  thmrz 
TarioQs  active  dutiesy  at  great  private  inoQavenience  aod  pablio  lews*  i 
Mao  J  a  juror  would  pay  tbe  value  of  ibe  stolea  article  ten  times  tdld, 
rather  than  sacrifice  bia  tiiae  in  attendaaoa  at  tbe  trial.    Prem  tbe 
greater  oumbery  fifteen  are  drawn  bjr.baiiot,  that  the  yotttklul  begfimr ' 
should  ei^oy  tbe  greatest  security  for  impartiality,  and   tbewafaseace « 
of  prejudice  amongst  a  class  who  never  knew,  and  it  is  aacJn  feared> 
never  cared  whether  toich  a  being  was  er  was  not  in  existeiiee  amongst 
then.     Tbe  charge  is  fre<}uently  of  tbe  most  trivial  pdouniary 
value — a  pair  of  old  shoee>  a  loaf  of  bready  when -under  the  strong- 
temptation  of  hoegery  or  a  few.  penee  filcdied  from  the  fob  of  the 
passenger  or  tbe  till  of  the  whisky*>shop,  from  whiah.he  has  been  in  ■ 
tbe  long  practice  of  fetching  the  poisoned  ingredients  Ami  his  parentis, 
daily  fare.     Tbe  offence  is  raised  into  an  aggravated form^  hy  reason  < 
of  the  previous  conv]ctions»  of  offences^  it  may  be>  evenvtlless  vakie^  • 
and  because,  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  ofiieials  of  thepoliee,  he  is  eoaoidered 
to  be,  habit  and  repute,  a  tbief^  at  a  period  of  life  when  habit  of  dm* 
racter  is  yet  onformed,  and  repute  can  searcely  exist  ^ond  the" 
police  themselves.    These  aggravations  are  of  most  doubtful  princi- 
ple and  expediency,  and  are.  no  oraamenle  to  our  eriB»nai  code. 
Not  many  years  bygone,  many  a  lad  has  suffered  cm  the  scaffold  for 
some  very  trivial  theft,  made  oa^taly  solely  because  oooumtted  when 
he  was  under  the  evil  eye  of  a  couple  of  policemen,  who  swore -thej 
considered  him,  habit  and  repute,  « thief>.  for  at  least  twekre  month* 
before  the  offence  charged.    In  England  the  praetioeis  more  hwmime, 
in  refunng  thisaggravatioq,  founded  on  mere  pelioe  epinion,  and 
even  refusing  to  idle.w  previous  ooovicftions  to  go  before  the  jury,  to 
operate,  as  Uiey  must  of  necessity  do,  to  the  prisoner's   pr^wliee* 
and  to  eke  out  an  iosofl^ant  proof.    The  accused  Otrty  is  sometimee 
so  juvenile,  that  not  uniVeqQentJy  hetpeqoiree  to  be -elevated  at.  the 
bar,  so  that  the  jury  may  perx^eive  that  it  is  a  fragment  of  htmmnity, 
on  which  they 'are- gravely  called  on,  by  eolenm  hut  most  nnmeanhig 
oath^  '  tbe  truth  to  say  aod  no  truth  to  coasceaL'    The-  proceeding^ 
are  conducted  with  a  smeoini  ty  and  a  parade  of  the  formula  of  justioe^ 
the  same  as  if  the -charge  bad  been  one  ol  homieide,  aadtheeriminal 
one  grown  gray  in  orime4    It  is  to  break  a^fiy  on  tbe  wbeeL    Jiipil^ 
Tonans  harm  his  bolt  at  the  moth.     The  parenta  of  the  «hiid  would 
be  the  moro  fittina  ocoupaqts  of  the  hinr,  and  >  tbe  thild  tl^  snore 
suitable  tenant  of  tbe  school.  -  The  ferala  ol  thMHSofaooimaeter  would 
be  more  indueatial  of  good  than  the  mate  of  ji|«(bice,  aod  the  Primer 
snd  Shorter  Catechism,  better  aothoidtieethap«ven  Htune  and  AUsott^ 
whose  metaphytical  dietinetions  of  ortme  am  quoted  with  gravity 
against  the  boy^  who  could  not  deeipber  the  titfte^peges  of  their  no»» 
deroos  volumes  on  <  Drinwiples  and  PmoHoe/    The  trial,  as  might 
he  expected  results  in  a  .conviction  ;*aad  now  a  lengthened  period  of 
imprisonment  ensues,  vhieh,  bad  it- occurred -at  the  first,  might  in* 
deed  have  been,  with  the  Divine  bJeesing,  attended  with  benefieial 
results.    Whilst  uoder  this  more  extended  discipline -of  tbe  prison, 
the  conduct  of  the  youth  is  faultless,  and  the  progrets  in  eduoatioa 
encouraging ;  mental  powers,  hitherto  doraMmt,  are  developed  undtr 
cuUivntioa ;  diapositiona  and  affections  bveaik  lbrth»  at  the  rdoe  of 
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kindaeflSy  and  the  tondoDcies  to  evil  hide  themaelYes  at  the  fim  and 
calm  voice  of  censure.    All  these  moral  appliances  come  too  late ; 
the  habits  are  formed  and  indurated  $  the  bow  is  only  bent*  not  broken. 
The  monotonous  months  roll  on  their  wearied  coarse,  and  the  day  of 
libertj  approaches,  marked  often  with  a  degree  of  restlessness  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner,  ominous  that  no  permanent  good  has  been 
accomplished.    The  prison  gate  is  thrown  open,  and  with  it  the 
floodgate  of  temptation.     The  jonthfnl  spirits  are  elated  at  the  fresh 
air  of  heaven,  and  the  accustomed  sights  of  well-known  and  fre- 
quented scenes.     Xo  provision  b  made  ror  the  refuse  of  the  liberated 
prisoner,  or  to  secure  him  honest  employment.    Not  nnfrequently 
old  companions  in  euilt  reckon  the  day  of  release,  and  watch  tbe 
prison  gate  to  hul  the  relieved  prisoner,  and  to  welcome  him,  often 
Dv  a  display  of  dissipation  and  riot,  where  all  good  resolutions  are 
ridiculed)  and  mockery  made  of  all  serious  and  solemn  impresaioos. 
At  this  point  our  modem  system  of  prison  discipline  and  criniinsl 
reformadon  halts,  and  leaves  unfinished  the  begun  good.     The  wonder 
isy  that  any  are  able  to  escape  the  entanglements  that  beset  them  on 
release,  and  not  that  so  many  return  to  criminal  pursuits.    In  a  state 
of  society  where  honest  men,  with  characters  untainted,  can  scarcely 
find  bread  by  labour,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those  whose  char, 
acters  are  bankrupt  can  find  emplovment.    It  may  be  he  has  beeo 
taught  a  useful  trade  in  prison,  and  has  shown  superior  skill  in  iti 
prosecution  ;  but  out  of  prison,  no  opportunity  is  afforded  him  of 
applying  that  industry  in  an  honest  way.    If  he  asks  charity,  he  it 
told  to  ffo  and  work.    If  he  asks  work,  he  is  told  there  is  none  for 
such  as  he.    He  begins  to  think  that  society  and  he  ha.Te  a  quarrel. 
He  finds  himself  shunned  as  a  moral  leper.    He  stalks  about  in  idle* 
ness,  shunning  the  daylight-M>wl4ike,  he  courts  the  night.    He  sooa 
affords  another  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  lines  in  the  infrnt 
hymn,  that  *  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.* 
A  spirit  of  recklessness,  discontent,  and  revenge  takes  possession  of 
his  nesrt  .     It  is  this  class  in  large  towns,  who  are  ready,  on  any 
opportune  occasion,  to  make  an  outbreak  on  the  peace  of  society,  to 
that  thev  may  obtain  bread  or  booty  in  the  confusion.     They  csn 
sink  no  lower,  and  entertain  some  hope  of  an  undesciibed  and  io* 
definite  advantage  in  change. 

«*  The  criminal,  the  outline  of  whose  moumfbl  history  we  that 
have  attempted  to  sketch,  now  commits  a  more  aggravated  offimoe. 
Formerly  it  was  an  offence  committed  individuidfy.  and  marked  for 
cunning  rather  than  audacity ;  now  it  is  done  in  concert  with  others 
of  equiu  age  and  advance  in  crime,  and  frequently  with  some  of  the 
other  sex, — ^the  best  helps  of  man  in  a  virtuous  course — ^the  hearieit 
and  surest  drag  in  the  downward  course  of  profligacv.  The  offence, 
too,  is  no  longer  the  simple  act  of  theft,  but  the  bolder  one  of  hoase> 
breaking,  or  street  robbery.  A  trial  now  follows  at  the  justiciarf ; 
and  the  lad  of  sixteen,  having  already  run  the  curriculum  of  the 
criminal  courts,  receives  the  sentence  of  transportation  firora  a  IszhI 
which  has  little  of  attraction  for  him,  and  removal  from  which  is  tlie 
first  happj  event  of  his  sad  career. 

**  This  IS  no  fanciful  sketch,  but  what  every  one  conversant  with 
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the  administration  of  criminal  justice  cannot  fail  to  recognise  as 
true,  and  of  common  occurrence." 

We    shall    now   consider  the  discipline    appropriate  to 
''  Juvenile  Beformatory  Institutions/'  and  offer  some  sugges- 
tions upon  the  judicious — let  us  saj  scientific — management 
of  such  Establishments.     Before  we  do  so,  we  would  wish  our 
readers  to  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have  given  the  question  a 
consideration  worthv  its  weighty  importance ;  examined  it  in 
all  its  bearings ;  and  made  ourselves  acquainted,  not  only  with 
the  opinions  and  experiences  of  men,  grown  gray  in  the  cause, 
but  we  have  also  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  practical 
working  of  the  different  systems,  adopted  in  the  Prisons  and 
Beformatory  Institutions  of  Qreat  Britain,  in  which  we  were 
likely  to  gain  information.  We  have,  besides,  a  fair  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  since  the  days  of 
Howard,  together  with  a  little  experience  of  our  own,  gained 
from  actual  practice  in  the  field.     This  may  appear  egotistic, 
but  our  reasons  are  the  same  as  those  of  Mr.  rredericK  Hill, 
who,  commencing  the  introduction  to  his  invaluable  work  on 
Crime,  writes : — 

**  When  any  one  demands  audience,  in  the  great  court  of  public  dis- 
cussion, it  is  reasonable  to  expect  him  to  show,  that  he  has  just  claims 
to  be  heard ;  that  he  has  liad  opportunities  of  studyine  the  subject 
on  which  he  proffers  information  and  counsel ;  that  he  nas  diligentlv 
availed  himself  of  these  opportunities  ;  and  that,  before  attempting 
to  induce  others  to  adopt  his  opinions,  he  has  cautiously  surveyed 
theflTound  on  which  they  have  been  formed,  fully  convinced  his  own 
mind  of  their  soundness,  and  taken  every  means,  within  his  power, 
for  testing  their  accuracy.** 

''If  the  fountain  be  impure,  the  streams  that  flow  from  it  must 
also  be  impure,''  hence  the  indispensable  necessity  for  having 
a  puFB  fountain,  when  we  want  pure  streams  to  flow  from  it. 
'^  As  is  the  schoolmaster  so  will  be  the  school,*'  and  we  may 
add, ''  As  is  the  gaoler  so  will  be  the  gaol.''  No  pains  should 
be  spared  in  selecting  a  man  for  so  responsible  a  situation. 
He  should  be  naturally  fond  of  children,  sympathizing  with 
their  wants  and  infirmities,  and  more  disposed  to  pity  than 
condemn  them ;  or,  as  it  has  been  said  by  an  able  writer, 
"  while  detesting  their  crimes,  he  must  pity  the  offenders.*' 
He  must  possess  a  '^  gentleness  of  manner,  with  a  firmness  of 
mind/'  The  following  remarks  are  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  :— 
54 
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**  The  MuavUer  in  modo  alone  would  degenerate  and  sink  toto  a 
mean,  timid  complaisance  and  passiveneBS,  if  not  supported  and  dig- 
nified by  the  for  titer  in  re ;  which  would  also  run  into  impetuositT 
and  brutality,  if  not  tempered  and  softened  by  the  iuaviter  in  modo ; 
however,  they  are  seldom  united.  The  warm  choleric  man,  with 
strong  animal  spirits,  despises  the  iwaviter  in  modo,  and  thinks  to 
carry  all  before  him  by  the  fortiter  in  re.  He  may  possibly,  by  great 
accident,  now  and  then  succeed,  when  he  has  only  weak  and  timid 
people  to  deal  with  ;  but  his  general  fate  will  be,  to  shock,  offend, 
be  bated,  and  fu).  On  the  other  hand,  the  cunning  crafty  man 
thinks  to  gain  all  his  ends  by  the  gwomter  in  modo  only ;  he  b^omes 
all  things  to  all  men  ;  he  seema  to  have  no  opinion  of  bis  own,  and 
servilely  adopts  the  present  opinion  of  the  present  person  ;  he  insiiiu* 
ates  himself  only  into  the  esteem  of  fools,  but  is  soon  detected,  and 
surely  despised  oy  everybody  else.  The  wise  man  (who  differs  as 
much  from  the  cunning  as  from  the  choleric  man)  alone  joins  the 
maviier  in  modo  with  &e/oriiter  in  re.*' 

"  A  person  who  may  have  every  qualification  for  the  Governor 
of  a  prison,"  writes  Mr.  Bengough,  **'  where  men  are  to  be 
dealt  with,  would  be  very  often  little  fitted  for  dealing  with 
boys.  The  manager  of  a  reformatory  institution  mnsf  seek  for 
more  than  the  other  need  do  to  win  the  affections  and  confidence 
of  the  children."  How  are  the  affections  to  be  wou  ?  We 
give  the  following  beautiful  lines  as  an  answer — 

"  The  poor  man's  heart  vibrates  no  leas. 

To  all  the  winds  of  fate. 
Than  his,  whom  fortune's  gifts  doth  bless 

With  proud  and  high  estate. 
The  harsh  word  pierces  keenly  there. 
And  scorn  a  tender  chord  will  sear* 

While  kindness  wins  his  love* 
And  sheds  a  halo  round  his  home ; 
Makes  want  and  care  less  wearisome. 

And  bitter  thoughts  remove.*' 

We  read  in  one  of  the  lesson  books  of  the  Irish  Commission- 
ers of  Education,  that  there  have  been  instances  of  wolves  having 
been  tamed,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  by  kindness  and  humanity. 
Surely  if  the  same  powerful  agency  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
human  beings,  we  may  confidently  ex|)ect  much  greater  results. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  Kindness  alone  will, 
we  admits  in  some  rare  cases^  fail  in  gaining  the  affedwfu. 
But  how  are  we  to  know  these  cases  ?— of  course  the  answer 
simply  is,  by  being  kind  to  all.  We  are  not  to  be  too  hasty, 
however,  in  concluding  that  kindness  takes  no  effect  on  some. 
All  are  not  alike — some  are  easily  wrought  upon — others  are 
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made  of  tongher  material ;  the  effect  is  almost  instantaneous  on 
the  former^  it  comes  slowly  and  hardly  perceptibly  on  the 
latter.  Hence  the  neces^ty  for  patiently  awaiting  the  results, 
before  other  measures  are  adopted.  And  here  we  see  the 
priceless  value  of  a  competent  person  to  act  as  judge.  What 
a  nicety  of  judgment  is  required  in  a  case  of  this  sort  I  Should 
there  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  inefficiency  of  kindness — 
after  a  patient  trial  of  every  available  means — we  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  punishment,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  but 
in  conjunction  with  it.  In  its  own  proper  place,  we  shall 
consider  the  propriety  of  inflicting  punishment,  as  a  means  of 
reformation. 

The  following  qualities  in  a  person  holding  the  office  of 
governor  or  manager  of  a  Reformatory  for  Juveniles,  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  success  of  the  Institution  : — Benevo- 
lence, forbearance,  sincerity,  and  tact ;  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  power  of  penetration,  without  an  appearance 
of  suspicion;  patient  in  investigations,  and  a  disposition 
to  lean  always  on  the  merciful  side ;  in  a  word,  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  judge. 

Mr,  Frederick  Hill,  in  a  letter  to  the  Eight  Honorable 
Viscount  Melville,  K.  T.,  writing  upon  the  qualifications  of 
prison  officers,  observes  : — 

'*  It  is  in  vain  that  the  plan  of  a  prison  be  skilfully  devised,  that 
liberal  funds  be  furnished  for  building  the  prison,  and  that  rules  be 
laid  down  for  carrying  into  operation  a  good  system  of  discipline, 
unless  the  instruments  by  which  the  machine  is  to  be  worked  are 
competent  to  their  task.  •  *  The  first  requisite  for  obtaining  a 
good  appointment  of  prison  officers  is,  of  course,  to  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  necessary  qualifications.  •  *  The  governor  of 
a  large  prison  should  be  a  person  of  strong  native  talent,  of  great 
decision  of  character,  yet  of  kind  and  affable  manners  ;  he  should 
possess  great  insight  into  human  character,  and  into  the  various 
causes  of  crime  and  the  springs  of  action  ;  and  he  should  be  influ- 
enced by  a  strong  desire  to  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
prisoners  committed  to  his  charge.  He  should  be  possessed  of  powers 
of  command  and  of  holding  others  to  responsibility  ;  and,  in  order  to 
maintain  these  effectually,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to 
determine  what  every  one  under  his  authority  can  reiv^onably  be 
expected  to  perform,  and  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  every 
duty  is  discharged.*' 

Are  there  such  men  to  be  found,  and  if  so — where  ?  "Ay, 
that  is  the  question."  We  answer,  there  are, — but,  like  ot'.ier 
valuable  articles^  they  are  scarce.    A  man  possessing  a  deep 
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sense  of  justice  and  impartialitv,  with  an  enlightened  mittrf  and 
a  Christian  heart,  would  scarcely  fail  in  acquiring  all  the  other 
qaalifications  necessary,  after  a  little  experience  gained  from 
actual  practice.  Mr.  Bengough,  a  practically  experienced 
genlleman,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  and  whose  opinions 
upon  the  present  question  are  deserving  the  most  attentive 
conwderation  of  all  those  in  authority,  writes — *'0n  tbb 
h&Kaoer,  bk  rb  clkrqyhan  or  layman,  bb  he  called 
mastkr,  oil  chaplain,  or  governor,  or, what  not,  thk 
whole  success  1ndebd  op  thk  institution  will,  under  g0t>, 

DEPfcND.  It  is  not  THE  rules — THEY  MAY  HINDER  OR  HELP 
HIM — BUT  IT  13  ONLY  THE  MAN,  BY  HIS  PERSONAL  ACTION,  THAT 

CAN  REFORM.''  Such  was  OUT  couvictiou,  long  before  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  ascertaining  Mr.  Bengough's  invaluable 
opinion*  We  shall  next  enquire,  with  what  amount  of  authority, 
the  governor  or  manager  should  be  entrusted. 

He  should  have  the  power  of  discharging  such  prisoners^  as 
he  considered  fit,  and  of  retaining  those,  whom  he  thought  not 
fit,  until  the  full  period  of  their  respective  sentences  had  expired. 
It  would  perhaps  be  well,  if  this  power  was  indirect*  and  that 
the  nominal  power  should  be  still  left  in  the  haods  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  but  that  no  prisoner  should  be  dischaiged, 
without  first  having  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  or 
manager,  and  that  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  or 
manager  should  always  be  acted  upon — unless  indeed  in  t 
case  where  his  genercU  management  shonld  be  questioned — 
and  then,  that  his  authority  should  be  merely  suspenied  until 
the  question  had  been  finally  settled.  We  cannot  attach  too 
much  importance  to  this  arrangement.  The  Sev.  Sydney 
Turner  writes : — 

"  As  the  Act  now  stands,  the  offender  mnstVemam  in  the  school, 
for  the  full  period  for  which  the  magistrate  has  sentenced  his, 
unless  discharged  by  the  order  of  the  secretary  of  state  ;  that  is 
in  eifect,  if  incorrigible  and  corrupting  others,  in  a  far  greater  de« 
p^ee  than  he  is  receiving  any  benefit  himself,  he  cannot  be  dismissed ; 
if  greatly  improving  and  reformed,  be  cannot  be  sent  oat  and 
rewardea,  b^  an  earlier  re-entrance  into  life.  No  reformalory 
school  I  beheve,  can  work  effectually  unless  its  managers  have,  aoJ 
are  known  to  hare,  the  power  of  discharge  fully  and  entire!/ 
confided  to  them.  Thej  being  at  the  same  time  responsible  to  the 
Government,  for  this  and  every  other  power  and  privilege  they  ire 
entrusted  with." 

lie  should  have  the  same  authority,  with  respect  to  the 
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appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  subordinate  officers.  His 
recommendations  should  be  acted  upon^  and  no  one  should  be 
appointed  or  dismissed  without  Ais  recommendation.  We 
must  quote  Mr.  Bengough  again — *'  *  *  *  allowing  the 
person  who  is  charged  with  it  the  very  great  liberty  of  action 
and  freedom  from  interference,  without  which  he  could  hardly 
hope  for  success.  The  particulars  in  which  this  liberty  would 
be  most  essential,  I  should  consider  to  be  these : — The  absolute 
power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  every  person,  employed  in 
any  capacity  about'  the  institmion.'^  Mr.  Frederick  Hill 
writes : — 

*'  An  essential  regulation,  in  my  opinion,  for  securing  the  selection 
of  good  subordinate  officers,  is  to  leave  their  appointment  and  dis- 
missal entirely  to  the  governor.  He  it  is  who  has  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  judging  of  their  qualifications,  and  who  has  the  strongest 
Interest  in  seeking  the  best  men  ;  for,  without  good  subordinates,  it 
will  be  in  vain  for  him  to  expect,  that  the  state  of  his  prison  will 
redound  to  his  credit,  or  give  him  any  prospect  of  promotion.  Indeed, 
unless  the  governor  have  this  power,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  in  case  of 
success  or.  failure,  to  whom  the  credit  or  disgrace  is  due  ;  without 
it,  the  important  principle  of  responsibility  cannot  exist,  and  endless 
trouble  may  be  created  in  determining,  in  every  case  of  mismanage- 
ment,  with  whom  the  fault  really  rests, 

I  am  aware  that,  in  many  prisons,  where  the  power  of  appointing 
the  subordinate  officers,  is  nominally  confined  to  the  magistrates, 
much  influence  in  the  matter  is,  nevertheless,  exercised  by  the  gover- 
nor ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  evil  in  question  is  proianto  diminished ; 
but, for  complete  efficiency,  it  is  essential,  that  the  governor's  autkior- 
ity,  on  this  point,  should  be  direct  and  uncontrolled." 

'<  In  the  best  conducted  prisons  that  have  fallen  under  my  observa- 
tion, the  general  course  of  proceeding  has  been,  first  to  take 
great  care  in  the  choice  of  the  governor,  and  then  to  place  large 
powers  in  his  hands ;  to  abstain  from  interfering  in  bis  proceedings, 
out  to  hold  him  responsible  for  results.'** 

There  is  no  speculative  theory  in  the  last  paragraph  just 
quoted — it  is  a  fad  that  cannot  be  controverted.  We  come 
now  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  most  important  part  of  his 
authoritj,  the  power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment. 

Witnessing  tlie  many  failures  of  kindness,  upon  some  char- 
acters, we  have  been  often  reminded  of  the  fable  of  the  Utile  boy 
who  climbed  the  tree  to  steal  the  old  man's  apples.  The  urchin 
only  laughed,  at  the  simplicity  of  the  kind  old  man  in  expecting 
Iiim  to  come  down,  for  coaxing  or  pelting  him  with  grass ;  but^ 

•  Mr.  Hill  had  been  sixteen  years  an  Inspector  of  Prisons.  S.  e  his  most 
admirable  work  on  '*  Crime.*'    London :  John  Bfturray,  Aloeinarle-strect. 
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as  soon  as  the  old  man  "  tried  what  virtue  there  was  iu  stones/' 
the  foolish  little  boy  came  down  and  begged  the  old  man^s 
prdon.  This  little  fable,  at  which  many  would  scornfully 
laugh,  because  it  looks  so  simple,  contains  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  treating  oar  criminals.^ 

In  the  best  regulated  prison^  we  most  expect  to  meet  with 
refractory  characters,  from  time  to  time,  for  whom,  it  is 
evident,  punishment  is  indispensable.  To  be  effective,  kow* 
every /or  good  or  to  reform,  a  jmnishmeut  must  be  approf^iaU 
in  qualify^  and  suitable  in  tfuantiiy,  and  iU  JusUee  shewn  U 
the  delinquent,  in  ike  moat  earnest  and  affectionate  manner. 
An  infliction  of  pain,  if  these  points  are  not  attended  to  is,as  oor 
good  friend  Mr.  Recorder  Hill  expresses  it,  "a  waste  of  human 
suffering.^'  In  our  minds,  it  is  even  worse  than  "  a  waste  of 
human  suffering**.  It  always  has  a  bad  moral  effect  upon 
the  person  punished — an  effect  opposed  to  the  curative  or 
reformatory.  To  have  its  full  effect,  punishment  should,  in 
many  cases,  be  prompt  and  immediate.  In  other  cases,  it  will 
lose  nothing  from  delay.  We  forbear  particularizing  instances, «s 
many  of  them  are  not  be  described,  while  on  the  other  hand 
those,  whose  description  would  not  be  offensive,  must  be 
witnessed  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  their  enormity.  We,  there- 
fore, most  strongly  and  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
governor  or  manager  of  a  Juvenile  Reformatory — ^whether 
Prison  or  School,  should  have  authority  to  administer  a 
sound  whipping,  and  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
question  or  make  any  remarks  whatever  upon  the  propriety  or 
expediency  of  his  so  doing — unless,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, his  general  competency  or  fitness  for  his  post  was 
questioned.  The  following  able  and  judicious  remarks  are 
taken  from  an  admirable  little  pamphlet  on  School  Uisciphne, 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Hill. 

**  When,  in  spite  of  precaution  and  admonition,  and  good  examp^t^* 
moral  offences  occur,  as  unhappily  in  our  weak  and  erring  nature  thfV 
are  sure  to  do,  and  when  remonstrance,  however  affectionate  and 
earnest,  fails  to  check  them,  so  that  stronger  means  of  repres»oQ 


"  There  are  a  set  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond. 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  grayitj,  profound  conceit. 
As  who  should  say,  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  Upa  let  no  dog  bark !" 
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become  necessary,  it  is  of  great  importance,  that  the  punishment 
should  be  not  onlj  suitable  in  degreei  bat  appropriate  in  kind.  To 
secure  this  adaptation,  involves  much  trouble,  but  it  is  trouble  well 
incurred.  A  punishment,  really  appropriate,  is  in  itself  curative,  not 
merely  deterrent, — a  fact  the  more  important,  since  the  value  of 
human  punishments,  as  deterrents,  is  every  day  falling,  and  I  believe 
with  good  reason,  in  general  estimation. 

Let  not  remonstrance,  however,  be  lightly  discarded  as  ineffectual, 
particularly  if  it  have  been  used  only  in  the  presence  of  others.  Its 
full  weight,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  felt  only  in  privacy ;  and, 
in  all  serious  cases,  the  admonition  involves  a  calm  and  unext 
aggerated  consideration  of  the  real  consequences  of  the  fault;  into 
which  consideration,  the  penitent  may  easily  be  led,  by  judicious 
questions.  Again  and  again,  have  I  seen  the  bold  brow  quail,  the 
compressed  lips  quiver,  and  the  eyes  fill  with  tears,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  such  interrogations, — the  fault  in  fine,  candidly 
acknowledged,  amendment  promised,  and  the  promise  fulfilled. 
What  need  here  of  punishment  ? 

They  being  penitent, 
The  sole  drift  of  our  purpose  does  extend 
Not  a  frown  further. 

When  penal  consequences  must  ensue,  let  them,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble,  be  such  as  have  a  natural  connection  with  the  fault.'* 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  the  powerful  effect  a  whipping 
will  have  for  good,  when  administered  in  the  proper  spirit — 
and  vice  versa.  TheBev.  Sydney  Turner  inflicts  the  punishment 
with  his  own  hand — why  ?  because  Mr.  Turner  could  hardly 
get  a  person,  employed  ^n  the  Institution,  impressed  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  importance  of  such  an  undertaking,  or 
who  could  administer  it,  with  more  feeliDg  or  greater  solemn- 
ity. Mr.  Turner  very  justly  observes,  that  the  manner  is 
often  of  more  consequenoe  than  the  atnount  of  punishment 
inflicted.     Mr.  Turner  writes : — 

*'  There  are,  however,  tempers  and  dispositions  that  are  slow  to 
be  influenced  by  such  motives,  or  that  at  times  are  hurried  away  by 
sudden  impulses  to  forget  or  to  defy  them.  It  will  be  advisable  for 
each  house  to  have  one  or  two  cells,  well  separated  from  the  school- 
room and  dormitories,  in  which  any  that  are  guilty  of  serious  faults 
may  be  secluded.  Confinement  in  a  cell,  with  a  bread  and  water 
diet,  for  periods  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days,  will  be 
found  in  general  a  sufficient  punishment*  provided  always  that  the 
cell  is  not  warmed  and  fitted  up  as  comfortably  as  a  fashionable 
boudoir,  but  gives  the  inmate  just  as  much  cold,  and  privation,  and 
discomfort,  as  proper  regard  to  health,  cleanliness,  and  the  making. 
a  kindlv  impression  on  the  offender,  will  allow  of.  Cases  may  arise 
when  tde  cell  fails  or  is  inappropriate,  and  in  which  a  whipping  will 
do  the  culprit  far  more  good  ;  faults  of  mdeoeni^  and  cruelty  come 
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under  this  Ve«d,  so  does  wajfhing  like  iMolenee  or  ddbaeeof  tlie 

master.  I  would  oolj  recommeD^— 1st,  thmt  vhen  corporal  pnush- 
ment  is  inflicted,  it  l}«  so  in  the  ordinarr  school  fashioii  of  a  common 
hirch  rod.  2nd,  that  it  he  inflicted  witti  as  mocfa  solemnitj  and  form 
as  possiMe,  the  maaoer  being  often  of  more  cenBeqacfioe  thaa  the 
amomit  of  poni^meBt.  3rd>  that  the  hoy's  oom|Mnioii8  be  alleved, 
hut  not  invited  to  witness  it.  4th,  that  the  chief  snperiiitflDdBBt, 
whether  governor  or  ekapUnn,  administer  it  Atnijej^  1  laid  dovn 
this  rule  six  years  ago  to  myself,  and  disagreeable  as  is  the  doty  it 
occasionally  imposes,  1  hare  found  its  utility  in  the  rargmtu  and  the 
moral  tffnA  of  the  iniBetioii." 

We  could  not  dwell  too  long  on  this  all  important  topic. 
If  we  cannot  rdbnn,  surely  we  ought  not  to  make  worse,  and 
this  is  inevitable  should  punishment  be  injudiciously  inflicted. 
"  I  have  seen  myself/'  writes  Mr.  Bengough,  "  that  inflicted 
solemnly  (a  flogging)  as  a  punishment,  under  the  eye  at  least 
of  the  manager  of  the  institution,  and  with  everything  to 
impress  it  upon  the  boy's  moral  feelings,  it  would  have  its 
eflcct,  even  where  he  had  been  flogged  in  prison  repeatedly 
without  eflect,  because,  in  a  mere  formal  and  often  I  know  in 
an  openly  vindictive  spirit,  on  the  part  of  those  who  inflicted 
the  punishment,  where  a  boy  had  been  frequently  in  prisoa 
or  troublesome  while  there.^'  Educationists  are  of  opinion,  that 
children  can  be  tauglit  and  made  to  learn  those  branches^ 
which  they  have  to  study,  without  their  parents  or  teachers  ever 
having  recourse  to  corporal  punishment.  We  do  not  differ 
in  opinion  from  educaiionists  who  have  this  conviction.  If 
we  had  our  juvenile  criminals,  under  our  own  tuition,  from  tbe 
time  they  were  able  to  speak,  we  have  no  doubt  we  could 
have  made  them  learn,  without  punishment  of  any  kind.  Bat, 
as  our  young  criminals  have  been  neglected — *•  one  year's 
seeding  being  nine  years'  weeding'* — the  case  is  widely  differ- 
ent. It  is  like  a  limb  that  must  be  amputated,  for  the  want 
of  being  brought  in  time  under  the  surgeon^s  treatment 
"When,  however,  gaols  become  considered  as  hospitaLs" 
writes  Mr.  Becorder  Hill,  "  and  when  consequently  they  and 
all  persons  connected  with  them,  are  relieved  from  the  degra- 
ding associations  which  have  ever  connected  themselves  with 
the  mere  inflictors  of  pain,  any  amount  of  sufiering,  which 
is  felt  to  be  essential  to  the  reformatory  process,  will  no  more 
excite  jealousy  of  the  law,  or  dislike  towards  those  who  admin- 
ister it,  than  is  now  felt  towards  the  surgeon  who  amputates  a 
limb,  or  performs  any  other  painful  operation." 

The  number  of  days  on  bread  and  water,  with  or  withoot 
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8olit8T7  confinement^  or  the  number  of  strokes  to  a  flogging, 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor  or  manager ; 
butyin  all  cases  requiring  severe  punishment,  the  surgeon  ought 
to  be  consulted — not  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  punishment 
— bnt  as  to  its  probable  efiEect  upon  the  prisoner's  health  or 
constitution.  We  need  not  have  the  least  fear,  that  the 
governor  would  abuse  his  authority,  in  this  respect,  no  more 
than  in  any  other.  The  more  discretionary  power  a  man 
in  such  a  situation  has  the  better,  and  hence  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  have  a  man  to  whom  so  much  discretionary 
power  can  be  safely  confided.  We  have  frequently  heard 
refractory  characters  say,  ''sure  all  he  (the  governor)  can 
do  is,  give  me  three  days  in  the  dark  cell — can  he  do  any 
more''?  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  such  a  person, 
in  his  own  mind,  must  have  previously  compared  the  amount 
of  pain,  which  the  governor  had  power  to  inflict,  with  the  plea- 
sure that  would  be  felt  in  the  satisfaction  of  committing  the' 
crime,  and  that  he  considered  he  was  making  a  very  good  bar« 
gain;  but,  had  the  Governor's  power  not  been  limited,  the  crime 
would  not  have  been  committed  in  several  of  these  cases,  and  in 
others^  we  are  quite  sure,  at  least,  the  offence  would  not  have 
been  so  aggravated.  How  is  it,  we  would  ask  our  readers, 
tliat  a  prisoner,  who  had  been  grossly  insolent  and  violent  iu 
his  conduct,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  is  as  meek  as  a 
lamb  before  a  director  ?  The  one  can  inflict  only  three  days 
solitary  confinement,  with  bread  and  water  diet ;  the  other  hae 
power  to  flog.  Let  us  not  be  told,  that  flogging  is  inhuman. 
Flogging  is  inhuman  when  administered  when  it  might  not ; 
but,  when  every  available  means  have  been  tried — kindness, 
remonstrance,  private  admonitions,  punishment  diet,  soli- 
tary  confinement  and  irons ;  when  these  all  fail,  is  it  inhu- 
man to  flog  i  Will  we  not,  in  extreme  cases,  administer  severe 
chastisement  to  our  own  dear  little  ones,  though  our  hearts 
shoald  bleed  at  the  infliction.  But  love  and  duty  should 
overmaster  our  feelings.  "  By  a  reformatory  system,"  writes 
Mr.  Becorder  Hill, ''  we  understand  one  in  which  all  the  pain 
endured  strictly  arises  from  the  means,  found  necessary  to 
effect  a  moral  cure.'' 

A  system  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  parts,  many  of  which 
are  mutually  depending  upon  each  other,  and  any  one  of 
which  being  wanted,  renders  the  system  incomplete ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  having  all  the  parts,  composing  a  system,  in 
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perfect  order,  so  that  fall  force  may,  at  anj  lime,  be  Ixooghi 
to  bear  or  concentraled  upon  a  certain  pari,  to  be  vorked 
out  throu£rli  its  influence. 

Timid  people — manj  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  tbe 
reformatonr  principle — maj  not  consider  it  wise  to  allow  the 
governor  so  much  authority,  feaiing  lest  he  should  tvtr  abuse 
it — ^a  feeling  which  arises  from  the  hi^est  and  holiest  motire 
Christianity  could  suggest — protection  of  the  rights  of  our 
fellow  creatures  from  the  tyranny  of  those  placed  in  autboritj 
over  them — bnt  let  us  assure  our  dear  friends,  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  big  field  of  philanthropy,  that  this  fetf 
is  Trboliy  groundless,  and  we  call  upon  these  hulies  sod 
gentlemen,  who  have  had  practical  experience  of  the  working 
of  prisons  and  other  Reformatory  Insritutions,  to  bear  witness 
to  the  justice  of  our  as;»eiiion.  Wkem  tke  right  mam  Umike 
right  place,  under  tke  blessing  €^  Goti,  wekavenoikimg  tofear. 
It  is  only  in  the  choice  of  a  man,  for  the  all  important  work,  we 
liave  reason  to  be  apprehensive ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  the 
right  man  is  to  be  fiiund — we  must  spaie  no  pains  in  search- 
ing  for  him.  Beware  of  the  "  new-hatohed  onfledged''  candi- 
date. The  tried  man — the  onn  who ''  was  tried  and  not  found 
wanting,'*  is  the  man.  A  person  not  thoroughly  aeqnainted^vith 
this  subject,  migiit  imagine  that  cases,  requiring  extreme  pun- 
ishment, will  be  a  very  frequent  occurrence  in  a  Jufemk 
Beformatorv  Institution.  Extreme  cases  will  occur^  bat  under 
proper  management,  of  which  we  will  say  something  more^ 
such  cases  wid  scarcely  ever  occur.  We  were  merely  prori- 
ding  for  the  worst,  for  which  ii  is  right  to  be  always  prepared. 
We  promise  our  readers,  that  the  (firek  will  be  veiy  sddom 
called  into  requisition. 

In  dealing  with  children,  as  well  as  with  grown-np  people, 
particularly  children  upon  whom  we  have  to  eflect  n  change 
for  good,  rt- proof  and  remonstrance  will  be  frequently  neoessuT, 
in  tact,  it  wiil  be  nearly  the  whole  work.  For  oar  expeiieoee 
we  cannot  too  highly  recommend  pricaey,  when  adnKinnhing 
or  remonstrating — its  effect  is  most  powerful  tor  good,  but  ia 
public  it  frequently  produces  an  effect  directly  opposite.  A 
public  reproof  always  wounds  the  vanity  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  directed ;  it  is  ankind  in  tbe  first  plaee,  and  in  tk  next 
pLtce,  it  tends  to  weaken  the  power  of  shame,  fie  lost  ofwUdk 
Ma*  L'ii.y.ki  tJkomsamds  io  lead  a»  imfMaotu  life.  These  natonl 
feelings  have  been  given  to  as,  by  the  Almighty  for  aaexoeikot 
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purpose^  but,  like  oar  oth^r  passions  and  desires^  they  require 
the  delicate  hand  of  the  cidtivator  to  prune  them  and  guide 
their  growth.  We  would  particularly  caution  those,  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  youth,  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible,  from  the 
language  of  sarcasm,  or  any  other  calculated  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  children.  Such  a  course,  instead  of  winning  their  affections, 
creates  a  downright  dislike — in  fact,  a  hatred.  The  idea  of  a 
person  reforming  children  whom  they  dishke,  is  out  of  the 
question,  or  even  a  person  whom  they  cannot  love.  Always 
aim  at  gaining  the  i^ections,  and  be  just  as  attentive  to  their 
wants  and  as  respectful  of  their  feelings  as  a  polite — not  a  ridi- 
culous— person  would  be  to  ladies' in  a  drawing-room ;  in  fact, 
anticipating  their  wants  and  evincing  the  highest  respect  for 
their  feelings.  Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  with  whom  we  fully  concur, 
writes : — 

**  To  gain  the  respect  of  his  pupils,  he  must  be  rigidly  careful  to 
respect  them  ;  to  maintain  a  strict  regard  for  their  rights  ;  to  re^ 
member  that  their  feelings  are  easily  excited ;  to  abstain,  therefore, 
at  all  times^  from  the  language  of  contempt,  sarcasm,  and  invective; 
to  remember  that  dulness  and  ignorance  are  objects  of  pity,  not  of 
ndicule.  When  reproof  or  remonstrance  is  really  necessary,  let  it 
be  given,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  private ;  both  that  public  shame 
may  be  avoided,  and  because  private  admonitions  almost  always 
produce  a  stronger  and  purer  effect.  Indeed,  so  important  do  I 
hold  this  principle  of  privacy,  that  I  earnestly  recommend,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  whatever  communication  is  intended  for  a  single 
pupil,  however  indifferent  may  be  its  nature,  should  as  far  as  prao* 
ticable,  be  directed  to  his  ear  alone :  this  precaution  will  very  ofteii 
of  itself  prevent  a  first  letting-out  of  the  waters  of  life. 

Agsdn,  if  the  master  be  acting  on  a  misconception,  privacy  better 
enables  him  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  renders  it  easier  for  him  to 
retrieve  his  error.  This  latter  I  would  advise  him  always  to  do  fully 
and  frankly.  Under  whatever  circumstances  he  may  have  com* 
mitted  an  "injustice,  under  those  same  circumstances  let  him  make 
his  retractation  and  express  his  regret.  I  can  say,  from  long 
experience  that  he  will  not  therefore  stand  lower  in  either  the  esteem 
or  affection  of  his  pupils. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  mere  respect  of  his  pupils,  he  should  seek 
their  love.  If  he  have  not  a  c  orresponding  feeling  in  his  own  bosom, 
let  him  strive  to  acquire  it,  by  acting  as  if  he  had  ;  listening  with 
patience  to  their  desires  and  complaints,  providing  for  their  comfort, 
and  aiding  them  in  their  difficulties.  Let  him  remember,  that  it 
will  not  suffice  to  seek  their  good,  on  the  most  important  points  only, 
and  that  his  efforts,  for  their  improvement,  will  often  fail  of  awaken- 
ing affection,  unless  accompanied  with  kindness  of  manner,  kindness 
on  those  points,  where  it  is  most  readily  understood  and  felt.  All  this 
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involreB  mudi  cfibr^  mack  eonoeMOO, vnidi  forbeimice,  hit 
vord,  much  sacrifiee ;  but  the  reward  is  great,  tiz.  such  a  place,  in 
tbe  hearts  of  his  papils,  as  will  prevent  dutnist  and  misoonceptioD, 
bring  his  mind  and  theirs  into  closer  contact  and  more  perfect 
unison,  and,  in  «  thousand  wmjs,  condnee  to  kis  cflideney  and  their 
advantage." 

These  remarks  are  not  merely  for  tbe  manager,  th^  aie 
intended  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  chfldren ;  they  are 
equally  applicable  to  parents  as  well  as  to  the  lowest  officer  in  t 
Juvenile  Keformaiory  Institution.  If  the  governor  or  manager 
feels  the  pressing  necessity  for  observing  these  things  himself, 
he  must  also  feel  the  importance  of  compelling  his  officers  to 
be  equally  cautious,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  children,  uuder 
their  charge.  For  this  purpose,  he  should  be  always  willing 
to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  their  complaints  against  tbe  officeis. 
Even  should  the  complaint  be  groundless,  the  greatest  pains 
ought  to  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  accuser,  by  explaining  to  him 
the  groundlessness  of  his  charge,  and  impressing  upon  his 
the  danger  of  doing  an  injustice;  but  in  case  the  complaint 
was  malicious,  a  private  admonition  wiU  seldom  be  found  to 
fail,  in  producing  a  healthier  tone  of  uiind.  Tbe  officer  accoscd 
should  never  be  made  aware  of  tbe  charge  against  him,  unless 
it  was  substantiated,  nor  then  if  it  could  possibly — that  v, 
without  doing  an  injustice — be  withheld.  TIic  reason  is 
obvious.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  bad  feeling 
from  springing  up  between  tbe  inmates  of  a  sdiool  or  prison, 
and  the  officers  placed  over  them. 

As  it  is  quite  evident,  that  an  officer's  ward  must  be  taken 
in  preference  to  a  prisoner's,  it  would  be  well,  if  reports  or 
eomplaints  against  prisoners  were  given  in  writii^,  which 
ports  to  be  copied  into  a  ^'Conduct  Book''  and  filed,  and  which 
the  officer  should  be  Kable  to  be  called  upon,  at  any  time,  to 
prove  upon  oath.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  be  very  seldom 
found  necessary  to  bring  the  officer  and  tlie  accused,  face  to 
free,  one  to  say  one  thing,  and  the  other  to  say  another.  One 
or  the  other  must,  it  is  clear,  be  violating  truth — if  the  prisaiier> 
what  win  be  the  officer's  feelings  towards  him  for  endeavoring 
to  stigmatize  him  as  a  liar ;  and  if  the  officer,  the  case  is 
infinitely  worse^a  ^ood  filling  never  oould  e^ist  between 
them  afterwards.  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  plan  of  writing 
out  complaints  entails  a  great  waste  of  time.  We  entertain 
very  little  fears  on  this  head,  knowing  as  we  do,  that  the  number 
of  charges  against  prisoners  will,  under  judicious  management, 
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be  very  few  indeed.  Tliis  plan  is  partially  practised  by  the 
able  Governor  of  the  Convict  Prison  for  males  at  Mountjoy, 
Dublin,  with  the  most  exceUent  results.  Indeed  it  is  to  this 
gentleman  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  hint.  We  strongly 
recommend  the  governors  of  the  other  prisons  to  give  it^  at 
leasts  a  fair  trial,  and  we  confidently  expect,  they  will  not  dis- 
contiime  the  practice  when  t^hey  see,  not  only  the  amoant  of 
good  produced,  but  the  amount  of  evil  prevented  by  it. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  timidity,  that  wc  commence  tlie  next 
part  of  our  paper ;  if  we  say  anything  displeasing  or  out  of 
place,  we  trust  it  will  be  ascribed  to  an  over  earnestness  on 
our  part,  rather  than  to  a  disposition  to  meddle  with  what  we 
ought  not;  we  mean  the  Chaplain's  duties  and  qualifications 
to  perform  them.  Before  we  go  further,  we  beg  the  attention 
of  Gaol  Chaplains  to  the  following  observations,  by  the  Aev. 
Joseph  Kingsmill,  A.M.,  Chaplain  of  Pentonvule  Prison, 
London  :— 

*'  Id  joor  chaplains,  look  for  the  same  qualifications,  combined  with 
an  'aptness  to  teach,'  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  pains- 
taking pastor,  especially  amongst  the  lower  classes  and  the  poor. 
There  are  many  such  in  your  manufaoturinff  towns  and  elsewhere. 
Beware  of  formalista  and  oeremonialists.  There  is  acting  enough 
among  criminals." 

**  The  evil  to  be  apprehended  now,  is  the  invasion  of  the  governor's 
province  by  the  chaplain,  from  over-earnestness  in  his  profession,  or 
a  wrong  estimate  of  his  position  and  duties.  Discretion  is  not  always 
the  companion  of  ze%],  nor  good  common  sense  of  undoubted  talent 
or  genuine  pietv.  Some  chaplains^  conscious  of  their  moral  super!* 
ority,  aim  at  what  does  not  belong  to  them  in  a  prison — official  pre- 
eminence ;  or,  mistaking  their  vocation,  intermeddle  with  matters  of 
mere  discipline ;  or,  as  if  they  had  not  responsibility  enough  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  most  onerous  duties,  seem  anxious  to  take  upon 
them  that  of  governor,  and  others  even  in  higher  authority.  These 
are  very  ereat  mistakes,  and  they  are  too  common,  producing  in 
many  gaols,  disputines  and  bickerings,  which  turn  off  attention  trom 
weighty  matters,  and  end  in  mutual  distrust  and  ill-will.  By  such 
means,  a  minister  of  religion  assuredly  loses  his  proper  influence.  As 
an  order  of  men,  it  must  be  confessed*  we  are  aogmatical  and  intol- 
erant of  others*  opinions,  above  most  classes,  whether  from  our  oc- 
cupying the  chair  of  the  lecturer  and  instructor  so  continually,  or 
iVom  the  deference  so  freely  paid  to  us  as  clergymen,  or  from  both 
these  causes." 

The  following  extract  from  the  same  admirable  author  claims 
special  consideration : — * 

*  Our  Irish  Gaol  Chaplains  would  do  well  to  purchase  those  most 
excellent  works  on  Prisoners  and  Prison  Discipline  by  their  English 
brethren. 
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<*  The  highest  far  of  all  our  duties  i8»  beyond  qaestion,  die  fiill  and 
faithful  exerdie  of  '  the  ministry  of  reooncilistion,  as  ambassadors 
of  Christy'  to  the  poor  people  committed  to  our  charge,  in  the  pulpit 
and  the  cell.     If  this  be  not  interfered  with,  we  have  the  greatest 

Eower  for  good  placed  in  our  hands,  and  may  well  bear  with  many 
inderances  and  disagreeables  in  other  things.  If  this  our  ministry 
be  thoroughly  entered  intOi  a  thousand  offices  of  sympathy  and  kind* 
Hess  towards  our  flock  will  follow,  and  react  again,  with  Ood's  bles- 
sing,  upon  their  spiritual  condition. 

To  discipline  and  improve  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  pri* 
soner,  by  education,  books,  and  every  avulable  means,  is  a  high  onty 
of  a  chaplain,  and  a  most  interesting  one. 

A  more  difficult  task  than  either  to  the  faithful  chaplain — yet  one 
that  cannot  be  dispensed  with — ^is  formally  to  report  on  all  matters 
coming  legitimately  before  him,  to  those  under  whom  he  is  placed, 
and  who  have  the  supreme  direction  of  affiiirs.  In  this  delicate  work, 
he  should  keep  himself  aloof  from  all  party  feeling,  or  prejudice  in 
favour  of  this  or  that  system,  and  be  above  every  species  of  exagger- 
ation. Where  other  officers  are  concerned,  he  should  deal  frankly 
with  them,  as  circumstances  occur  and  give  opportunity  of  explaoa* 
tion,  and  by  no  means  treasure  up  grievances  for  some  favourable 
occasion.  If  important,  thev  should  have  been  noticed  at  onoe.  He 
ehouM  conceal  nothing  in  nis  reports  in  connexion  with  religion» 
or  morals,  or  education,  in  the  prison,  or  with  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoner,  which  the  authorities  ought  to  know,  and  cannot  know 
otherwise.  In  no  part  of  his  duty,  will  he  find  more  need  of  prudence 
and  caution,  combined  with  fearlessness  of  personal  consequences. 
Having  faithfully  reported,  he  transfers  the  ourden  to  other  shoal- 
ders,  and  may  return,  with  satisfaction,  to  his  blessed  and  honourable 
work.  An  assistant  ^chaplain  has  not  the  responsibility  of  reporting, 
unless  to  his  principal,  or  when  in  complete  charge  of  the  prisoners, 
or  when  called  upon  by  the  governing  body." 

As  the  seven^eighths  of  our  criminals,  at  least  in  Ireland, 
are  ignorant  of  the  meanings  of  the  simplest  words  in  the 
language,  it  would  be  useless  to  address  them  even  in  the 
ordinary  conversational  style.  Not  only  the  simplest  words, 
bat  the  simplest  and  shortest  sentences  must  be  employed,  in 
conveying  instruction  or  advice.  And  the  teacher,  whether 
religious  or  literary,  should  not  be  content  with  even  doing 
this.  Constant  questioning  is  most  essential  to  see  if  what 
has  been  told  them  be  really  understood.  Familiar  illustrations 
will  aid  very  much  the  understanding ;  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  them  appropriate,  otherwise  they  may  serve 
rather  to  embarrass  than  help  the  understanding.  Intellectual 
teaching  is  as  essential  in  religion  as  in  education.  Whether 
we  are  advising  or  instructing,  we  should  always  appeal  to  the 
understanding.     We  do  not  mean,  that  any  person  can  be 
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made  to  uTiderstand  a  '^  mystery  of  religion/'  but  can  he  not 
understand  why  he  is  expected  to  believe  it  ?  Neither  do  we 
expect  that  dogmas  can  oe  explained  so  as  to  be  understood ; 
but  we  do  expect,  that  what  they  learn  they  will  understand, 
and  what  they  believe,  they  will  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for, 
not  in  parrot  style,  but  becoming  an  intellectual  being;  and 
surely  this  is  not  impossible. 

The  Chaplain  of  a  prison  has  one  great  advantage  over  any 
other  officer — he  has  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  prisoners,  from  the  very  moment  of  their  recep- 
tion. On  this  account,  he  could  do  an  immense  service  both 
to  the  prison  and  prisoners,  by  holding  private  conversation 
with  each  prisoner  in  turn.  One  instructive  conversation  in 
private  being,  in  our  opinion,  worth  fifty  public  sermons  to 
the  prisoner.  Such  a  process  is  slow,  we  admit,  but  it  is 
the  fastest.  These  conversations  may,  frequently  with  ad- 
vantage, turn  to  worldly  subjects.  This  is,  we  presume, 
what  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  mean  by  '*  individuali* 
zation.*'  We  fully  concur  with  the  directors  in  the  belief,  that 
this  is  the  secret  of  success.  We  are  delighted  to  find  the 
Honorary  Governor  of  the  Preventive  and  fieformatory  Insti- 
tution, 19  New  Boad,  near  Gower-street,  north,  London,  has 
made  it  a  rule  to  spend  half-an-hour  daily,  in  this  way  instruct- 
ing the  boys  of  his  reformatory. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Rev.  J.  Field's  excellent 
work  on  Prison  Discipline.     It  clearly  proves  the  necessity 

for  IKDIVIDUALIZATION  : 

"  Under  the  system  of  association,  winch  recognised  no  variety  of 
charactei,  admitted  little  difference  in  the  penal  treatment,  and 
afforded  very  few  opportunities  for  individual  instruction — of  course 
this  particular  information  was  of  comparativefy  little  value ;  but 
its  importance  can  scarcely  be  overrated  now  that  the  isolation  of 
criminals  permits  the  adaptation  of  punishment  to  circumstances,  and 
allows  discipline  to  be  varied,  in  its  application,  as  the  disposition  and 
conduct  may  require. 

The  following  observations  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the 
Home  district,  confirm  the  above  remarks: — *  It  is  plain  that,  if  the 
reformation  or  intimidation  of  the  convict  ought  to  be  the  aim  and 
object  of  his  treatment  while  in  confinement,  this  purpose  can  only 
be  rationally  and  successftdly  pursued,  by  discovering,  as  soon  as 
possible,  what  is  the  peculiar  cast  or  frame  of  mind  of  the  prisoner ; 
what  are  his  capacities,  wants,  feelings,  and  inclinations ;  and  by 
suiting  the  treatment  which  he  is  to  receive,  and  the  behaviour  and 
conduct  of  those  who  visit  him,  to  the  character  which  he  appears 
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to  bear.  Unlen  this  be  done,  the  whole  proceu  of  penil  diaeipliiie 
IB  a  mere  game  of  chance,  or  rather  an  absard  and  abortive  pursuit 
of  an  endy  without  the  employment  of  anj  likely  means.  We  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  oTerstate  the  importance  of  bearing  in  mind  tluf 
consideration.  The  efficacy  of  a  sound  system  may  be  safely  said  to 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  and  facility  with  which  it  discorers  the 
temper  and  character  of  the  prisoner,  and  upon  the  ^ili^  ^^^  ^^^ 
with  which  it  adapts  itself  tn  the  exigency  of  the  case.  The  endlei* 
diversities  of  human  character  require  appropriate  treatment.* 

The  author  of  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  '  Reformatory  Punish- 
ments,' just  iiublished,  observes  on  this  subject,  that — '  As  for  every 
detail  in  a  rule  of  action,  a  specific  adaptation  in  the  agent  is  requisite, 
so  no  such  adaptation  is  complete,  without  an  equally  varied  remedy, 
for  every  possiole  interruption.  Therefore,  no  code  of  remedies  u 
perfect,  unless  it  be  capable  of  particular  application  to  all  possible 
accidents  to  its  subiect — that  is,  unless  it  has  a  corresponduiff  re-«e- 
tion  on  everv  possible  action  of  the  law  it  applies  to.  'A  remedy/  ssjs 
Arnold, '  in  itself  g^od  for  one  particular  symptom,  may  do  harm  rather 
than  good  to  the  whole  case,  it  applied  alone ;  or,  if  not  mischievons,  it 
may  be  inefficient.'  *  #  *  i^or  less  erroneous  must  be  the  ides 
that  punishment,  fit  for  men  in  one  state,  must  be  fit  for  men  in  s 
different  state ;  or  that  any  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
proper  character  of  punishment  under  all  circumstances.  BnrUm- 
aqui  has  observed,  that  it  is  obvious^  wherever  laws  are  prescribed, 
there  must  be  a  fitness  of  agency,  or  they  lose  their  application ;  azul 
a  power  to  check  resistance,  or  they  lose  their  obligaUveness.  He 
adds — *And  the  same  sort  of  punishment  does  not  make  the 
same  impression  on  all  kinds  of  people,  consequently  has  not  the 
same  force  to  deter  them  from  vice.  We  ought,  therefore,  to 
consider  both  in  the  general  penal  sanction,  and  in  its  applicatioo— 
the  person  of  the  criminal,  and  all  those  qualities  which  increase  or 
dimmish  the  sense  of  particular  punishments.** 

For  the  purpose  of  "  individualizing''  a  knowledge  of  phreo- 
ology  would  be  most  valuable,  though  not  indispensable,  to 
those  having  the  education  of  youth,  whether  that  education 
be  intellectual,  moral,  or  religious.  Captain  Maoonochie's 
remarks,  on  Mr.  Combe's  paper,  being  so  full  and  perfect,  in 
expressing  our  own  views  on  this  important  subject,  that  ire 
consider  it  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  further  upon  this 
matter,  but  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  Captain's  own 
expressive  language. 

KKKABKS  OH  MB.   COMBB's  PAPBB. 

In  the  following  observations  on  Mr.  Combe*s  article,  I  waive  the 
question  of  the  truth  of  phrenology— I  believe  in  this,  and  in  its 
practical  use  and  value  ta  tts  piace ;  but  here  it  is  merely  a  wmaat 
to  an  end,  that  end  being  the  full  appreciation  of  the  characters  of 
Prisoners  by  their  Qovemors  and  others  in  charge  of  them — 1  doabt, 
in  my  own  mind,  if  it  would  even  effect  this. — It  only  shews  teodeo- 
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aes ;  and  character  may  be,  and  in  almost  all  cases  is,  so  modified  by 
after  circumstances^  that  organism  is  but  an  imperfect  guide  to  its 
correct  appreciation — The  best  tendencies  are  frequently  overcome 
bv  temptation,  and  the  worst  get  occasionally  so  fortunately  directed 
as  to  be  compatible  not  only  with  the  absence  of  criminality,  but 
eveo  with  a  high  moral  stanaing.  Mr.  Combe  in  all  his  writings, 
but  in  none  more  than  this,  overlooks  or  undervalues  the  full  force 
of  this  fact. — But  assuming  even  that  Phrenology  could  do  all  for 
him  that  he  here  claims,  I  dispute  the  value  that  he  attaches  to  the 
acquisition. — A  minute  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  character 
of  the  individual  prisoners  woula  not  be  a  good  foundation  for  their 
collective  management,  and  on  the  contrary,  would  lead  to  endless 
mistakes,  iujnstice,  and  at  length  confusion,  or»  it  might  be,  rebellion 
among  them. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  it  could  never  be  palpable  to  the 
mass  of  lookers-on,  and  their  justice  would  therefore  be  constant 
matter  of  dispute;  complaints  of  partiality,  prejudice,  inequality,  and 
so  forth,  would  be  thus  endless. — They  would  be  so  even  if  the 
decisions  were  always  correct ;  but  this  could  not  be  hoped  for  ;  and 
when  they  erred,  direct  injustice  would  of  necessity  ensue,  some- 
times in  favour  of  an  individual  prisoner,  sometimes  to  his  prejudice. 
And  the  injury  thus  done  would  extend  far  beyond  the  individuals. — 
The  very  Law  would  bo  called  in  question  through  it, — It  would 
become  unequal,  uncertain,  often  capricious,  and  never  founded  on 
•appreciably  fixed  principles. — I  can  conceive  nothing  more  vague 
even  in  theory  than  such  a  system,  nor  in  practice  more  embarrassing 
and  unsatisfactory- 

I  am  yet,  as  I  have  said,  a  believer  in  Phrenology,  and  concede 
fully,  that  as  a  supptttmeiUanj  agent,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelliijent 
Governor,  and  still  more  Chaplain,  guiding  and  regulating  tiieir 
demeanour  and  addresses  to  indiiviJual  prisoners,  encouraging  some, 
checking  others,  appealing  to  onie  sentiment  preferably  to  others 
with  one,  to  another  with  another,  and  so  on,  it  would  be  found  a 
most  excellent  and  valuable  adjunct. — I  have  used  it  thus  with 
many  myself,  and  with  success. — Bat  a  general  system  should  not 
be  so  g«ided*-^It  should  rest  on  one  or  two  fixed  priuieiplet  easily  to 
be  understood  and  appreciated  by  all,  oapable  of  being  worked  with 
little  chance  of  error  even  by  coarse  hands,  conveying  &  strong  im- 
pulse to  every  one,  whatever  the  diversities  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  addressed,  and  by  which  all  may  thus  reasonably  be  required 
to  be  ffaided«*^And  this  function  is  in  existing  circumstances  dis- 
charged by  cantion, — Fear,  producing  implicit  obedience  ;  for  which 
in  the  mark  system  I  propose  to  substitute  "  the  desire  to  better 
ourselves/'  or,  as  it  may  be  termed  "self-interest,'* — a  principle 
quite  as  instinctive  as  Fear,  more  powerful,  for  it  habitually  over- 
comes it,  which  is  also  a  healthy,  vigour-inspiring  principle,  changing 
its  object  with  every  step  made  in  advance  under  its  influence,  which 
thns  may  raise  from  the  lowest  depths  of  abasement,  as  in  criminals, 
to  the  highest  principles  of  social  ambition^  and  which  thus  in 
ordinary  life,  under  Divine  arrangement,  keeps*  all  human  nature 
active  and  progressive^  and  cannot  therefore  be  mbplaced  when  we 
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seek,  in  humble  imitation,  to  elevate  the  lowest ;  whei;ea8  Fear  i&  a 
low,  grovelling,  depressing  principle,  enfeebling  and  deteriorating 
all  muchf  or  long  under  its  active  influence. — And  this  effect  is  so 
palpable  in  prisoners  as  at  present  managed,  that  it  is  even  aprorerb, 
**  Once  a  prisoner  alwajs  one,*'—. the  manly  heart  being  so  coved 
and  extinguished,  the  power  of  self-guidance  so  gone,  the  dependence 
on  direction  to  regulate  conduct  so  implicit,  the  moral  weakness 
superinduced  so  absolute,  and  possibly  the  evil  passions  otherwise  so 
irritated,  that  the  man  goes  floundering  on,  poisoned  and  poisoning, 
till  Transportation,  natural  death,  or  the  Gallows  alone,  terminate 
a  career  to  which  this  sad  bent  has  been  given  (possibly  despite  of 
an  originally  average,  or  even  favorable  organism)  by  the  conse- 
quences of  a  very  slight  youthful  indiscretion. — I  have  seen  many 
such  examples. 

And  this  philosophy  seems  to  me  at  once  indisputable,  and  to  He 
really  very  much  on  the  surface ;  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  in 
spite  of  this  Self- Interest,  is  not  only  neglected  as  a  principle  in  our 
ordinary  Prison  Discipline,  but  systematically  excluded  from  it — 
Prisoners  are  all  placea  on  a  level  in  it.  No  laziness  or  indifference 
to  improvement  can  make  their  situation  materially  worse,  nor  anj 
effort  either  improve  it,  or  shorten  its  duration,  or  in  any  other  way 
advantage  the  individual  exhibiting  it.  Some  exception  to  this  is 
now  beginning  to  be  made  in  the  Oovernment  Gangs,  concluding  a 
long  course  of  punishment,  and  preparing  men  to  return  to  social 
life.  But  these  are  in  existing  circumstances,  for  the  most  part 
already  hopelessly  reduced.  They  are  rendered  prudent  and  plaos- 
ible  under  this  training,  but  not  virtuous,  and  may  thus  be  expected 
often  to  relapse.  But  why  should  not  the  same  principle  be  brought 
to  act  on  them  while  yet  younff  und  curable,  in  the  County  and 
Borough,  in  this  point  of  view,  ll^lementary  Prisons  which  receive 
offenders  in  the  beginning  of  their  several  careers  ?  Why  indeed  ? 
Because  Penal  Philosophers  and  the  Public  generally  are  still  on 
the  wrong  road  in  regard  to  Prisoners,  seeking  present  coercion  and 
obedience  rather  than  permanent  improvement.  They  thus  still 
greatly  want  the  Leaders  of  the  Press  to  guide  their  way — ^and  both 
reason  on  the  subject  and  expatiate  on  the  advantages  they  may 
gain  by  following  it,— the  lower  Classes  from  which  prisoners  mostly 
come,  improved  generally  by  their  return  among  them  redaimtd 
instead  of  having  been  made  worse. 

Carrisbrooke,  \5th  June,  1855. 

A.  MACaNOCHIE. 

The  Chaplain  could  do  a  great  deal,  iu  removing  the  suspicion, 
with  which  criminals  generally  view  any  show  of  kindness,  on 
the  part  of  the  officers,  or  in  subduing  that  inveterate  spirit  of 
opposition  which  is  to  be  found  in  most  prisoners.  In  this 
way^  the  Chaplain  would  act  as  pioneer^  and  his  services  in  this 
respect  would  be  invaluable.  We  do  not  ask  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  officers,  or  with  a  view  to  their  ease ;  no,  we  ask  it  for 
the  sate  of  the  cotnraon  object  of  all — the  reformation  of  the 
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juifortunate  criminal.  Let  us  hope,  that  there  will  be  no 
dplitung  of  hairs,  no  petty  jealousy,  no  private  animosity,  no 
bickering  between  one  officer  and  another,  but  that  each 
will  forget  every  thing  but  the  one  grand  object — tlie  salvation 
of  those  over  whom  he  is  placed.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
that  unless  the  officers  work  harmoniously  together,  the  best 
system  loses  its  efficiency.  The  effectiveness  of  a  system,  like 
that  of  an  army,  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  individual 
strength  or  efficiency  of  its  parts,  as  upon  the  compactness 
or  unity  of  the  whole. 

We  have  written  at  considerable  length,  in  a  previous  part 
of  our  paper,  upon  the  quality  of  education  which  prevent s? 
crime.  We  now  come  to  examine  how  and  where  the  quality 
of  men,  to  whom  the  education  of  our  criminals  ought  to  be 
entrusted,  can  be  found.  Our  schoolmasters  have  been  ne- 
glected, and,  consequently,  we  find  a  difficulty  in  securing  com- 
petent persons  for  the  peculiar  duties  of  prison  schools.  There 
has  been  no  demand,  and  hence  there  has  been  no  supply.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  present  teachers  of  our  national  and  popu«- 
lar  schools  are  incom})etent  for  the  situations  they  hold.  The 
best  of  these  men,  although  most  efficient  in  an  ordinary 
school,  where  they  have  to  deal  with  boys  comparatively  inno- 
cent, would  be  found,  when  placed  over  our  "Home  Heathens," 
quite  unequal  to  the  task.  A  teacher  who  would  be  cfficieiifc 
in  such  a  situation,  must  make  human  character  a  study  for 
years,  besides  having  a  long  practical  experience  of  the  working 
of  a  school  attended  by  this  class  of  children ;  he  must  be  of  a 
mind  so  constituted  as  to  become  more  zealous  and  energetic 
from  meeting  with  difficulties, — acquiring  more  taste  for 
the  profession  the  more  laborious  it  becomes — in  fact  he  must 
have  a  mission.  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Philanthropic  Institu- 
tion at  Bedhill,  writes,  referring  to  this  subject : — 

"  He  who  has  been  used  to  Bchools  where  all  are  jouDg»  where  all  are 
assembled  for  a  given  time  for  the  specific  object  of  instruction,  and 
from  which  the  disorderly  and  mischievous  are  usually,  after  a  trial, 
expelledy  is  very  apt  to  be  at  a  nonplus  in  a  school  where  all  are 
onginallyt  and  at  first,  "bad  tubjects"  where  many  are  fifteen, 
or  sixteen,  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  where  he  has  to  govern  as  well 
as  teach,  where  he  has  Lis  work  always  going  on,  his  judgment, 
his  knowledge  of  character,  his  skill  in  management,  constantly  called 
ont  and  exercised.'* 

Let  our  readers  not  think  or  suppose,  that  such  men  can  be 
had  for  niggard  pay,  or  that  young  men  of  the  material  which 
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we  require,  in  teachers  of  prison  or  reformatory  schools,  villf 
in  choosing  a  profession,  embrace  one  from  which  neither  thej, 
nor  their  families  can  expect  anything  but  poverty.  Will  we 
allow  one  of  our  sons  to  embark  in  a  business,  no  matter  hov 
much  we  desire  to  go  according  to  his  taste  and  inclination,  if 
we  see  persons,  in  that  business,  nothing  better  off  than  a  groom 
in  a  nobleman's  stable.  "  The  Prussian  government,"  writes 
Mr.  Kay,  "feels  that,  unless  it  can  render  the  professoQ 
honorable  and  worthy  of  men  of  high  characters  and  attainmenU, 
all  its  attempts  to  raise  the  religious  and  moral  tone  of  the 
education  of  the  people,  will  be  ever  unavailing."  The  fact 
is,  men  who  were  bom  to  be  instructors  of  youth,  naiuruUf 
endowed  with  the  qualifications  which  we  want,  have  sacri- 
ficed their  taste  for  a  beggarly  profession,  and  embarked  in 
some  other  more  remunerative.  And  this  state  of  things  must 
go  on,  until  the  condition  of  the  teacher  is  ameliorated.  Let  ih 
pay  our  teachers,  if  not  with  a  view  to  adequately  compensating 
the  present  stafi*,  at  least  to  hold  out  an  inducement  to  the 
young  man  of  right  bone  and  sinew,  physically  and  mentaUj 
capacitated,  to  join  the  ranks  of  prison  and  reformatory  school 
teachers.     Well  does  Dean  Dawes  observe  : — 

**  The  difficulty  is  in  finding  qualified  teachers,  but  let  tliem 
once  be  properly  remunerated,  and  society  made  to  feel  and  es- 
timate at  its  proper  value  the  real  worth  of  a  sound  prac- 
tical education,  preparing  them  for  the  duties  of  this  life  as  well  as 
for  a  future  existence,  this  difficulty  will  cease,  and  qualified  teacbtfs 
will  soon  be  found :  nor  is  it  too  much  to  expect  from  the  most  ad- 
vanced nation  in  the  world  as  to  its  political  and  social  constitatiooy 
science  and  wealth,  that  it  should  grant  a  liberal  allowance  to  tJie 
education  of  its  youth.  Were  it  to  do  so,  the  gain,  even  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  would,  in  the  end,  be  great,  independent  of  those 
moral  considerations  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.'* 

We  really  cannot  understand  or  ascertain  whv  schoolmastersi 
in  the  English  prisons,  are  paid  double  the  salaries  of  school- 
roasters  in  the  Irish  prisons.  Surely  we  cannot  reasonably 
expect  even  so  great,  not  to  speak  of  greater,  results  from  the 
Irish  teacher  than  from  him,  more  fortunately  situated,  in  the 
sister  island.  Instead  of  thinking  that  the  English  schoolmaster 
is  too  well  paid,  we  believe,  in  common  with  many  of  our 
contemporaries,  that  the  English  teacher's  condition  is  too 
much  neglected.  We  have  been  strengthened  in  this  opinkw 
from  the  fact,  that  many  English  patrons  of  schools — National 
Schools — have  applied  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  in 
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Ireland  to  recommend  them  Irisli  teachers.  It  is  clear  that, 
could  these  gentlemen  have  found  schoolmasters  in  England 
for  the  money,  they  would  not  have  given  themselves  the 
trouble  of  sending  to  Ireland.  Can  we  get  efficient  men,  for 
any  situation,  without  offering  good  pay  ?  Why  then  expect 
echoolniRdtecs, — men  solely  depending  on  their  own  labour? 
We  only  say  that  such  an  expectation  is  simply  absurd.  Mr, 
Turner,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  writes: — 

'*  The  next  question  to  be  answered  is,  from  what  class,  and  by 
what  means,  can  masters  fitted  to  superintend  reformatory  schools 
be  found  ?  A  (juestion  presenting,  at  present,  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous, and  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  any  that  beset  the  subject ; 
because*  on  the  one  hand,  reformatory  agency  is  almost  a  new  thing 
amongst  us,  and  the  number  of  those  who  have  had  any  experience 
in  it  b  still  very  small ;  and  because  on  the  other,  the  qualifications 
that  make  a  man  a  really  able  workman  in  the  cause,  are  so  different 
from  those  that  are  required  to  fit  the  schoolmaster  for  any  other 
branch  of  training  and  instruction.'* 

4 

It  has  been  remarked,  however  justly  we  do  not  venture  to 
say,  that  the  majority  of  our  teachers  of  both  private  and 
public  schools,  if  uot  quite  insane,  are  more  or  less  bordering 
upon  insanity.  Insane  teachers  appear  to  us  almost  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  But  if  there  are  such  at  present  to  be  found 
— or  even  such  men  as  can  only  boast  of  an  absence  of  any 
gradation  of  insanity — the  farther  they  are  kept  away  from 
children,  but  especially  criminal  children  or  adults,  the  better. 
A  knowledge  of  human  character  we  bold  to  be  a  quaiitication 
indispensably  nece:^sary,  not  only  for  schoolmasters,  but  for  all 
superior  officers,  in  a  Prison  or  otiier  Keformatory  Institution. 
The  vanity  of  the  schoolmaster  is  proverbial.  Now  we  know 
full  well  that  no  man  is  without  his  Vanity — 

'*  The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  conceard  by  art. 
Reigns  more  or  less,  and  glows,  in  ev'ry  heart/' 

We  object  only  to  that  vanity  which  shows  itself  in  vaunting, 
stratting,  or  bellowing — attempting  a  pun  or  joke  at  another's 
expense,  particularly  at  a  pupil's ;  an  atiected  dignified  tone  of 
voice,  wiih  a  strong  inclination  to  strain  a  point,  for  the  purpose 
of  pompously  lecturing  or  admonishing  those  not  pupils.  We 
have  seen  teachers  of  the  present  day  indulge  now  aud  then  in 
this  way  ;  but,  injustice  to  the  great  bulk  of  our  teachers,  it 
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must  be  admitted^that  these  iostanoes  have  been  very  inlreqncBL 
What  schoolmasters  are  generally  deficient  in,  are  a  koowkdge 
of  the  world  and  a  knowledge  of  men:  their  qnabfications 
are  in  general  limited  to  a  knowledge  of  books,  and  the 
method  of  teaching  or  imparting  what  is  contained  in  these 
books.     Vt'e  wish  to  address  ourselves  now  particolaily  to 
schoolmasters.     Do  jou  wish  to  be  respected  ?     ^e  more  job 
know  the  greater  respect  will  you  command — and  wiee  verm* 
"  Nothing/'  observes  Dr.  Johnson,  "  has  so  much  exposed  men 
of  learning  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  as  their  ignorance  of  things 
which  are  known  to  all  bat  themselves.    Those  who  have  been 
taught  to  consider  the  institutions  of  the  schools,  as  giving  the 
last  perfection  to  human  abilities,  are  sartmsed  to  see  mm 
wrinkled  with  study,  yet  wanting  to  be  instmcted  in  the  minate 
circumstances  of  propriety,  or  the  necessary  forms  of  daily  trans- 
actions ;  and  qtiickly  shake  off  their  reverence  for  modes  of  edu- 
cation which  they  find  to  produce  no  ability  above  the  re^  of 
mankind.'^  Would  you  m  ish  to  be  called  a  pedant  ?  ''  Pedantnr, 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  means  an  absurd  ostentation  of 
learnings  and  stiffness  of  phraseology,  proceeding  from  a  mis- 
guided knowledge  of  books,  and  a  total  ignorance  of  men.*' 
**  Books,"  sajs  Bacon,  '*  can  never  teach  the  use  of  books.  The 
student  must  learn  by  commerce  with  mankind  to  redace  his 
speculations  to  practice^  and  accommodate  his  knowledge  to 
the  purposes  of  life." 

Unless  the  schoolmaster  has  received  a  sound  English 
education,  and  has  his  heart  in  the  work,  we  fear  very  much 
for  his  success  in  a  Prison  or  fieformatory  school.  He  will 
have  tough  material  to  work  out — material  that  will  evert 
day  test  his  patience,  his  energy,  and  his  tact.  Above  all^  he 
must  take  the  greatest  pains  to  impress  upon  his  pupib  a 
correct  sense  of "  right'*  and  **  wrong."  It  is  really  incon- 
ceivable what  a  perverted  sense  criminals  have  of  right  and 
wrong.  In  fact,  their  whole  career  of  crime  is  traceaUe  to 
this.  Conversational  lectures,  if  carried  on  with  jadgmeiit, 
would  be  most  etfectual  in  sifting  the  criminaFs  ideas  of  things, 
and  would  render  it  easy  to  steal  away  the  chaff,  while  the  wbetl 
could  be  quietly  stored  up  iu  its  stead.  "  He  should  eadeaToor," 
writes  Dean  Dawes,  "  to  make  them  open  and  straightfonraid 
in  their  conduct,  and  on  all  occasions  to  speak  the  trutb-*to 
get  rid  of  all  those  feelings  of  low  cunning  which  are  too  pre* 
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valent  in  the  labouring  classes-^to  be  an  example  himself  of 
open,  manly,  and  straightforward  conduct."  The  Dean  is 
sj)eaking  here  of  the  English,  but  what  is  the  Enghsh  to  the 
Irish  in  point  of  low  cunning  ? — not  the  one*twentieth  part. 
The  teacher  of  criminals,  whether  juveniles  or  adults,  must  not 
forget,  that  his  t)U8iness  does  not  consist  in  moulding  the  minds 
of  his  pupils,  but  in  re^casting  them.  It  has  been  very  justly 
observed,  that  it  is  easy  to  teach  but  difficult  to  unleach.  The 
teacher  of  criminals,  before  lie  commences  to  teach,  must 
uu  teach. 

Miss  Carpenter,  writing  of  the  class  of  instructors  who  should 
be  selected  to  carry  out  tlie  principles  of  Reformatory  treatment, 
in  Schools  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  states : 

"  To  do  so  effectually,  a  very  high  character,  very  peculiar  powers 
of  teaching,  and  patient  persevering  endurance  are  necessary.  Too 
low  a  standard  at  present  exists  of  the  requisites  for  this  office,  which 
we  deem  a  very  high  and  honorable  one.  The  salaries  too  often 
offered  to  such  an  instructor,  would  be  rejected  with  scorn  by  a 
skilful  mechanic  ;  and  yet  the  one  is  to  mould  into  beauty  and  utility 
material  nature  only,  the  other  to  fashion  the  spirit  of  man,  God's 
noblest  work.  The  master  of  a  school  for  these  children  is  not  only 
to  communicate  that  mental  culture  which  is  needed  in  all  schools, 
but  to  aim  particularly  at  the  eradication  of  those  spiritual  evils 
which  have  already  made  frightful  progress.  «  They  that  are  whole 
need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick  ;*  in  proportion  to  the 
danger  and  inveteracy  of  the  disease,  we  seek  out  the  most  skilful 
medical  aid ;  so  to  heal  the  deep-seated  mental  malady  of  tliese  poor 
children,  we  must  seek  the  most  excellent  master.  To  find  such  as 
are  suited  to  these  schools  is  difficult,  partly  from  the  smallness  of 
the  remuneration  generally  offered,  and  the  low  estimation  in  which 
this  office  is  held ; — ^partly  because  there  are  really  few  who  are 
qualified  to  fill  it.  There  are  many  who  are  admirable  masters  of 
the  ordinary  public  schools,  who  could  not,  even  if  they  would,  effi- 
ciently conduct  these." 

We  have  written  thus  far  upon  the  qualifications  of  Prison 
Schoolmasters,  because  we  feel  that  they  and  the  chaplains 
are  invaluable  agents,  in  eliecting  a  refonnatiua  amongst  our 
criminals. 

It  is  hard  to  procure  a  governor — hard  to  get  a  chaplairi — 
hard  to  get  a  schoolmaster,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  wliich  has 
preaented  itself,  is  tiie  procuring  of  properly  qualified  trades' 
instructors.  Tradesmen  are,  in  general,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  lowest  men  in  creation — lower  than  servants,  lower 
than  labourers,  lower  than  pot-boys — we  mean  the  operative 
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class.  One  bad  man  holding  aiitborky  over,  and  Iwring 
intercourse  with^  juvenile  criminals^wouiddoiBorebamiinone 
day,  than  the  efforts  of  the  governor,  chaplain  aud  adiooluMBto, 
would  be  able  to  counteract  in  a  week. 

The  trades'  instructors  should  not  be  aUoved  to  remain  with 
those  placed  under  them,  without  having  a  superior  officer 
present  to  see  tliat  no  improper  language  is  spoken.  The 
superior  officer  to  be  hdd  responsible  for  tiie  moralii^^  and  the 
trade  instructor  for  the  industrial  pro ffres*  of  the  lads.  In 
this  way,  the  officers'  duties  would  not  doik^  and  both  could 
work  vigorously,  each  in  his  own  sphere.  Mr.  Bengoogh 
writes : — "  In  practice  it  will  not  be  found,  that  there  is  veij 
much  talking  during  work,  and  its  permission  will  be  aaspty 
repaid,  by  tiie  greater  freedom  of  intercourse  which  will  glow 
up  between  the  boys  and  those  who  superintend  their  labours. 
On  them  a  great  deal  of  the  success  wImcIi  may  be  hoped  for 
will  depend,  which  makes  it  the  more  imiKirtaut  that  their 
appointment  aud  removal  should  rest  entirely  with  ths 
responsible  nianager  of  the  institution.  Their  manner  should 
be  firm  but  kind.  They  should  seek  to  enconrge  those  who 
were  doing  their  best  but  felt  their  lack  of  skill ;  and  for  their 
own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  example  which  they  should  ^ow 
the  boys,  they  should  be  actual  workers  with  them/' 

The  boys*  own  tastes  should  be  consulted  before  putting  them 
to  learn  trades — we  do  not  object  to  two  or  three  trades  being 
taught,  but  we  would  wisli  to  see  the  great  bulk  of  our  young 
criminals  working  on  a  farm  properiy  cultivated.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,that  Ireland  is  an  agricultural,  not  a  manufactur- 
ing nation.  We  want  intelligent  farmers,  and  strong,  sober  and 
hard-working  kborers.  The  more  the  land  is  cultivated 
scientifically,  the  more  the  national  wealth  will  be  increased. 
One  or  two  of  these  young  men,  trained  at  the  Model  Farm  o( 
the  Education  Commissioners,  and  recommended  by  that  Board, 
might  be  employed  as  bailifi's  or  agriculturists  to  superintend 
the  working  of  the  farm.  The  allotment  system,  if  carried 
into  elt'ect,  would  produce  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  the 
boys  in  the  working  of  each  plot  of  ground,  which  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  boys  themselves,  by  giving  them  habits 
of  industry  and  self-reliance,  without  which  a  lasting  reforma- 
tion is  impossible.  This  system  is  adopted  on  the  Model 
Gardenj  Glasncvin,  and  has  been  carried  on,  with  most  excel* 
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lent  results,  in  Mr.  Adderley's  Beformatory,*  near  Birming« 
ham,  conducted  by  Mr.  Ellis. 

People  in  general  expect  a  great  deal  from  criminals.  They 
are  shocked  to  bear  of  their  indolence  and  hypocrisy,  but  if 
these  persons  would  suppose  themselves  criminals,  locked  np 
in  a  prison,  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law,  without  any  motive 
to  industry,  and  with  a  strong  motive  to  hypocrisy,  they  may 
get  a  somewhat  clearer  notion  of  what  ought  to  be  looked  for 
from  persons  so  situated.  Place  the  most  industrious  man 
in  a  situation  where  he  cannot  get  or  expect  the  result 
of  his  laboiv- and  will  he  work?  He  may,  in  a  desul- 
tory manner — ^half  idleness  and  half  work — the  essential 
ingredient — earnestness,  being  wanting.  Will  the  fear  or 
diead  of  punishment  in  any  form  give  that  P  ''A  will- 
ing mind  is  half  the  work,''  and  "  where  there's  a  will  there's 
a  way."  The  man  who  has  an  interest  in  his  work  may, 
probably  he  will,  have  an  earnestness  to  do  it,*  but  one  who 
has  no  interest  in  his  work,  is  sure  to  have  no  earnestness 
whatever,  or  even  the  least  inclination  to  perform  it.  This  is 
quite  naiuralf  and  it  is  folly  to  oppose  nature.  ''  If  we  can* 
not  turn  the  wind,  (and  who  will  attempt  it  P)  we  must  turn 
the  mill  sails"  (which  will  amount  to  just  the  same  thing). 
The  fact  is,  criminals  give  us  a  great  deal  of  annoyance,  before 
they  are  committed  at  all  to  prison,  and  we  very  naturally  give 
ourselves  very  little  trouble  to  examine  what  is  best  to  be 
done  with  them  when  imprisoned,  but  content  ourselves  with 
saying,  it  is  no  great  loss  what  becomes  of  the  ruffians,  let  the 
authorities  do  with  them  just  as  they  please,  it's  no  affair  of  ours. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  we  admit;  but  true  wisdom 
does  not  consist  in  allowing  ourselves  to  be  led  by  our  natural 

*  Certain  parties  have  said,  that  this  Institution  has  been  ruined  by 
Mr.  £Uis*  over  indulgence,  because  two  or  three  of  the  boys  belonging  to 
his  Reformatory  were  brought  before  the  Recorder  for  thefts  committed 
by  them,  when  sent  of  messages  to  Birmingham  by  Mr.  EUis.  >'ow  in 
this  case  we  see  the  worst  phase,  which  we  could  not,  were  the  boys  kept 
undw  Mtriet  discipline — in  that  case,  we  should  see  only  the  best  phast. 
And  out  of  the  whole  number  in  the  Institution,  where  aU  had  the  same 
opportunity  of  acting  wrong,  only  tivo  or  three  took  it  as  their  choice  to 

do  eviL  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Ellis*  plan  is  to  try  a//— trust  all out  of 

these,  two  or  three  break  trust— is  there  not  a  moral  certainty  that  a  genu- 
ine reformation  has  been  effected  upon  the  remainder — and  what  has  De* 
metz  done  more  ?  We  have  seen  Mr.  Ellis*  Reformatory,  we  have  ex- 
amined  it  most  minutely,  we  have  seen  it  in  working  order,  and  observed 
its  results,  and  notliing  could  have  afforded  us  greater  satisftiction.  In 
fact,  we  saw  no  institution  of  the  kind  in  England  more  admirably  con« 
ducted. 
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feeUDgs.  The  Almi^tj  has  given  us  reasoa  to  gaide  11%  and 
shall  we  not  exercise  our  noblest  faculty  in  solving  this  problem, 
a  problem  which  coneerns  us  so  maeh)  in  fa<^  tike  problem  of 
the  present  day* 

Give  a  prisoner  an  interest  in  his  work,  pay  him  for  what 
he  does,  deducting  of  course  his  expense  to  the  public,  and 

Elaang  the  balance  of  his  industry  to  his  credit,  to  be  paid 
im  upon  his  discharge,  and  we  venture  to  predict,  that  in 
a  short  time  the  appearanoe  of  the  piisoners  ai  work  will 
assome  quite  a  different  aspect.  Out  of  this  balance  sell  him 
even  luxuries  if  he  wishes  to  purchase  them,  but  the  amount 
for  this  purpose  should  be  limited  to  a  certain  per  centage 
on  the  overplus.     Mr.  Turner  writes  :-^ 

*'  A  system  of  small  earnings,  pr  rewards  for  lahoar,  Tarylng  ac- 
cording  to  the  boy's  industrial  exertion,  from  one  penny  to  fourpeoce 
or  fivepence  per  week,  will  allow  of  a  system  of  small  fines  or  penal- 
tiesj  for  all  the  lighter  classes  of  misconduct,  and  make  the  boj  his 
own  regulator,  giving  bira  a  direct  interest  in  his  good  or  bad  be- 
haviour, if  it  be  arranged  that  sundry  little  luxuries,  such  as  coff«e 
for  breukfiista  treacle  with  his  pudding  for  dinner,  sweets,  fruit, 
postage  stamps,  knives,  neck  handkerchiefs,  Sunday  caps,  the  jour- 
ney home  when  allowed  to  go  for  a  holiday  to  see  his  friend,  &c.,  be 
all  paid  for  by  the  boy  himself  out  of  the«e  same  earniogs,  and  be 
diminished  or  interfered  with  therefore  by  the  fines  which  folly,  or 
disobedience,  or  bad  temper  involve,  the  power  of  the  system  as  aa 
instrument  of  discipline  will  soon  be  felt.  It  contributes  most  essen- 
tially to  the  teaching  the  boy  what  he  most  needs  to  learn,  ir/f.control 
and  «e/^ regulation.  It  has  been  in  full  action  at  Bed  Hill  since  we 
began  six  years  ago,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  a  matter  of  no  small 
surprise  to  those  who  watch  and  enquire  into  the  daily  working  of 
the  school,  that  our  boys  keep  within  our  boundaries,  and  observe 
our  rules  as  to  work  and  discipline  so  steadily,  and  with  so  littl«  in- 
terference, or  direct  compulsion.  The  secret  is,  that  eack  bi^  is 
responsible  for  himself,  and  feels  that  he  has  something  at  stake ; 
that  he  is  doing  his  own  business  in  fact,  and  is  a  gainer  or  loser  by 
his  own  act." 

At  Parkliurst  Prison  the  boys  are  allowed  plum  pudding  on 
Suadays  as  a  reward  for  industry  and  good  couduct.  Tb» 
may  be  considered  by  some  as  going  to  aii  extreme,  but  we 
would  suggest  to  the  mere  iAsoreiical  reasoner  the  propriety 
of  abstaining  from  venturing  an  opinion,  until  he  &tst  had 
watched  tho  praeHcal  working  of  it,  noted  the  resutte  and  care- 
fiilly  examined  tliem.  We  say  with  Mr*  Recorder  Hill,  that  there 
is  a  science  in  this  matter,  a  science  hitherto  but  Utile  under- 
stood,   ll  must  make  its  way  like  all  other  scieneesy  bv  patient 
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induction.  For  this  reason  the  learned  Becorder  felt  great 
pleasure  in  noticing  the  esrperimental  character  of  an  Institution 
in  London,  known  as  the  Home  For  Outcast  Bojs^  Hungerford 
Bridge ;  and  on  this  same  point  Captain  Maconochie  writes : 

**  Tbe  elementarj  and  Indispensable  step  to  be  taken,  ihen,  as  I 
tbink,  in  improTuig  prison  management,  and  making  the  punishment 
of  imprisonment  at  once  formidable  outside  and  improving  within,  is 
to  make  the  accommodation  and  comforts  allowed  in  prisons  of  right 
the  worst  possible,  consistently  with  proper  seclusion^  decency  ani 
support  of  life,— but  to  enaUle  good  conduct  and  exertion  to  acquire 
better  and  better,  as  they  are  progressively  more  and  more  signally 
and  steadily  displayed.  Thus,  in  the  beginning,  I  would  allow 
nothing  but  the  coarsest  brown  bread  and  water  for  diet,  without 
artificial  heat^  or  ras-light,  or  bedding  beyond  a  rope-mat  and  blan* 
ket,  or  accommodation  of  any  other  kind  beyond  the  indispensable, 
in  separate  cells,  visited  from  time  to  time  by  the  clergyman  and 
officers  of  the  prV&on,  but  by  no  other,  and  with  only  some  means  of 
cellular  labonr  for  company  or  emplovment.  In  this  stage  all  should 
remain  till  they  had  undergone  a  ^xei  probation,  performed  so  much 
work,  and  otherwise  complied  with  every  prison  requisition ;  and 
the  task  though  graduated  according  to  strength,  should  in  every 
case  be  made  a  hard  one,  the  object  being  to  stimulate  exertion  by  a 
strong  motive.  The  first  removal  should  then  be  to  another  stage, 
in  which  a  little  more  comfort  should  be  given,  but  still  with  a 
reserve  suited  to  maintain  tbe  impulse  thus  once  imparted ;  and 
thence  to  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  always  on  the  same  plan.  But 
from  each,  misconduct  should  restore  again  to  a  lower,  or  even  the 
lowest  position,  according  to  its  degree.  As  exertion  and  self-com- 
mand had  rdsed,  so  must  these  continue  in  order  to  sustain." 

A  doctor  concludes  that  his  patient  has  been  attacked  by  a 
certain  disease,  from  observing  certain  symptoms,  and  prescribes 
accordingly.  But  if,  by  some  accident,  these  symptoms  were 
prevented  from  appearing,  he  would  be  quite  unable  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion,  and  therefore  the  treatment  of  the  patient 
must  solely  be  all  guess  work^  left  entirely  to  blind  chance,  the 
doctor  hopelessly  trying  this  and  that,  until  the  poor  patient 
is  either  killed  or  cured,  but  in  all  probability  the  former. 
Hence  the  necessity,  the  imperative  necessity,  that  the  symptoms 
should  be  watched,  and  instead  of  sedulously  contriving  to  stifle 
them)  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  develope  them*  The 
moral  physician  must  be  groping  in  the  dark  in  treating  his 
patients^  if  full  liberty  is  not  allowed  for  individual  action.  The 
existence  of  a  moral  disease  must  with  certainty  be  ascertained, 
before  a  moial  cure  can  be  applied  with  success.    And  as  there 
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are  yarioas  moral  diseases  or  bad  dispositions,  so  are  there  nri- 
OQS  kinds  of  remedies.  Bat  there  must  in  all  cases  be  an 
appropriateness  or  adaptation  of  means  to  the  desired  end,  and 
this  is  imdividualuaium.  Mr.  Field  aaja,  that  advice  and 
instroction  should  be  saited  to  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  individual.  If  so,  here  again  is  shown  the  necessity  for 
allowing  full  liberty  for  individual  action»  as  there  is  no  other 
way  of  ascertaining  every  phase  of  natural  disposition.  And 
it  should  be  remarked,  that  this  liberty  of  action  is  not 
at  all  incompatible  with  strict  but  rational  discipline,  whicb 
has  for  its  object  reformation,  but  it  is  incompatible  with  that 
stiff  and  starched  discipline  which  some  fancy  is  the  only  dis- 
cipline which  is  stricty  and  which  has  for  its  object  nothing 
more  than  an  imposing  aspect.  It  looks  well  to  be  sure,  hni 
thai  is  all.  **  I  have  already  moationed,"  writes  Mr.  Bengough, 
*'  full  liberty  for  individual  action  and  the  developement  of 
individual  character,  as  being  almost  at  the  foundation  of  all 
which  can  be  truly  called  reformatory  treatment." 

A  sentence  of  reformalory  imprisonment  should  always  be 
indefinite:  imprison meiifc  should  be  contingent  upou  reforma- 
tion, just  as  a  lunatic  is  sent  to  an  asylum,  not  for  anj 
definite  period,  but  until  he  is  fit  to  be  restored  to  societif.  Mr. 
Eecorder  Hall,  in  a  lecture  read  before  the  Leeds  Mechanics' 
Institution,  goes?  on  to  say  : — 

"  What  then  are  we  to  do  with  our  criminals  1  At  all  events  let  us 
hold  them  fast  until  toe  have  a  reasonable  certaintif  that  they  wiU  offend 
no  more  :  we  put  our  lunatics  out  of  harm's  way  until  they  cease  to 
be  dangerous,  we  must  put  our  criminals  out  of  harm's  waj  until 
they  cease  to  be  dangerous." 

'*But  this  is  a  principle  which  as  regards  the  punishment  bj 
imprisonment,  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
All  the  legislatures,  and  all  the  tribunals  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
have  been  endeavouring  to  apportion  different  terms  of  imprisonmeiit 
bj  a  sort  of  scale,  graduated  according  to  the  presumed  enormity  of 
the  offence»  and  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  so  that  if  the  offence  is  a 
light  one,  the  offender  is  discharged  in  a  few  days,  with  a  moral  cer* 
tamty  of  bis  offending  again  in  as  many  hours,  and,  if  the  offenoe  is 
a  grave  one.  he  may  be  kept  in  prison  for  years  after  *  reforraa^oa 
BO  thorough,  that  there  is  a  moral  certainty  of  his  never  offeodiiis^ 
again.  This  is  retribution  ;  the  attempt  is  to  make  a  man  undeq^ 
the  precise  amount  of  pain  which  by  bis  misconduct  he  has  deserved, 
and  I  freely  admit  that  we  must  still  assert  the  truth,  that  sorrow  i» 
the  inevitable  penalty  of  sin,  that  for  grave  offences  the  puDisbmeet 
must  be  of  sufficient  severity,  not  to  shock  the  public  cooscicoee^  ind 
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to  prevent  the  retaliations  of  private  vengeance  ;  but,  subject  to  this 
qualificationj  the  human  tribunal  has  very  little  to  do  with  what  a 
man  deserves ;  human  tribunals  have  not  the  means  of  measuring 
it,  and  neither  judge  nqr  jury  dare  submit  to  such  an  ordeal ;  the 
true  question  seems  to  be,  not  *  what  araount  of  punishment  does  a 
scoundrel  like  this  deserve  ?*  but,  *  what  amount  of  punishment 
will  make  this  scoundrel  behave  like  an  honest  man  ?'  This  is  the 
reformatory  system." 

Truly  it  is  The  Befoumatouy  System  in  all  its  wisdom, 
in  its  entirety,  and  in  its  integrity.  Thoroughly  and  throughly 
this  is  The  EEFOEMAToaY  System,  and  nothing  less  than 
this  can  be  considered  a  fair  and  just  carrying  out  of  the 
Principle.  False  friends  have  sneered  at  the  old  and  true 
advocates  of  the  fieformatory  System,  but  in  doing  so  they 
bat  raised  giants  that  they  might  slay  them.  Mr.  Recorder 
Hill,  and  Mr.  Recorder  Power  have  been  the  peculiar  objects 
of  these  covert  attacks,  but  we  have  the  best  reason  to  know, 
that  both  these  gentlemen  agree  with  Mr.  Recorder  Hall  in 
his  examplar  of  The  Reformatory  System. 

We  have  already  carried  our  paper  to  a  greater  length 
than  at  first  we  contemplated;  we  have  not,  however,  exhausted 
our  subject ;  it  is  one  which  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  again, 
when  our  remarks  will  be  directed  particularly  to  the  present 
discipline  and  management  of  our  Convict  Prisons  and  to  the 
building  of  new  Prisons  upon  the  latest  and  most  improved 
plans.  As  the  Convict  Prisons  are  the  best  conducted,  and 
as  they  are  placed  immediately  under  the  Government,  who 
are  so  anxious  to  carry  out  every' improvement  in  Prison 
Discipline,  we  conceive  that  our  observations  will  be  best 
directed  to  those  who  are  able  to  make  further  improvements, 
so  that  we  may  ultimately  force  upon  Government  the  expe- 
diency of  taking  the  management  of  all  Prisons  into  their  own 
hands.* 

*  We  bail  with  delight  a  principle  on  which  the  Directors  of  Convict 
Prisons  in  Ireland  are  intended  to  act»  knowing  as  we  do  the  excellent 
results  to  the  convict  service  witli  which  its  being  carried  into  effect 
most  be  attended,  as  it  was  to  the  adoption  of  the  same  principle,  the 
Commissioiiers  of  Bdncation,  in  a  great  measure,  owe  their  succese, 
namely,  the  promotion  of  officvrs  to  be  continoent  8olbi.t  oh 

TBBXB  own  good  CONDUCT,    ABILITY,    AND    FAITHFUL   8  SB  VICE.      The 

l^irectore  write: — 

'<  We  hope  further,  by  making  the  rewards  and  promotion  of  the 
officers  contingent  solely  on  their  own  good  conduct,  ability,  and 
faithful  service,  to  raise  their  character  and  elevate  their  position 
generally,  and  thus  to  render  the  situations  of  warders  in  the  Go« 
vernment  prisons  more  generally  sought  for  by  a  superior  class  of 
the  community." 


\ 
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fiefore  closing  this  paper,  we  think  it  liglit  to  insert  the 
following  table,  taken  from  Tie  Jppemdix,  (page  822)  U  the 
Eigkteenik  Report  of  QmuMistioMcn  ^  yaiumml  Edmoa^m 
im  Ireland,  It  bears  opon  our  observations  rnnrdins  the 
adequate  payment  of  proper  Prison  School  Master?^  and  sbevs 
that  in  England  the  Government  does  not  expect  to  secure 
the  services  of  worthj  masters  without  suitable  remuneratioiL 
These  masters,  referred  to  in  the  table,  were  but  the  teaches 
of  ordinary  school  bojs ;  a  Prison  School  Master  has  to  be  not 
alone  a  literair  teacher,  but  also  a  moral  trainer ;  his  services 
are  two-fold,  ne  has  to  teach  and  to  mteach. 

SaLAKISS,   &C.J   GlUKNWlCH   BoTAL  HoSPIXAL  ScHOOU. 
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Art.  IV.— JOHN  BANIM. 

PART  VII. 

THE  BFTURN  HOME.  LONDON  ;  OLD  FRIENDS.  LnOBSTOBANIH 
BT  THE  LATE  TBOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLY.  DUBLIN  :  MICHAEL 
BANIM^S  DESCRIPTION  OP  JOUN's  APPEARANCE  AND  BUFFER- 
INGS. WONDERFUL  CHEERFULNESS  OF  MIND  ;  HEROIC 
COURAGE.  KINDNESS  OF  IRISH  FRIENDS.  "DAMON  AND 
PYTHIAS "  PLAYED  FOR  BANIU's  BENEFIT  AT  HAWKlN^' 
STREET  THEATRE.  ARRIVAL  IN  KILKENNY.  TAKES  POSSES- 
SION OP  UriND-QAP  COTTAGE  :  UFE  IN  THE  COTTAGE  :  THE 
"  SHANDEREDAN/'  "  THE  MAYOR  OF  WIND-QAP**  DRAMATIZED, 
AND  PI«AYED  FOR  BANIM's  BENEFIT,  IN  KILKENNY,  BY 
OARDINER*S  COMPANY.  UT^RARY  LABOR.  QUARREL  WITH 
MESSRS.  6UNN  AND  CAMERON,  PROPRIETORS  OF  *^THE  DUBLIN 
PENNY  JOURNAL  :  ^'  BANIM's  INDIGNANT  LETTER  TO  THEM. 
DISTINGUISHED  VISITOKS  AT  WIND-GAP  COTTAGE.  BANIM's 
ENIHUSIASM  WHEN  THE  EARL  OF  MULGRAVE,  THE  LORD 
LIEUTENANT,  VISITED  KILKENNY  :  THE  "  SHANDEREDAN'* 
DECORATED,  AND  BEARING  THE  INSCRIPTION,  "  MULGRAVB 
FOR  EVER.''  A  PENSION  GRANTED.  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  DAY 
WITH  BANIM.  "FATHER  CONNELL"  COMMENCED.  VISIT 
FROM  GERALD  GRIFFIN.  HIS  LEFTKR  TO  MICHAEL  BANIM. 
THE  STAGE  DARKENING  ERE  THE  CURTAIN  FALLS  :  THE 
TREE    DYING   FROM  THE  TOP. 

In  closing  the  Sixth  Part  of  this  Biography  of  John  Banim, 
we  left  him,  with  his  child  and  his  sick  wife,  at  Boulogne. 

When  Mrs.  Banim  was  pronoanced  by  her  physician  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  bear  tlie  fatigae  of  travelling,  the  poor, 
broken  pilgrim  of  health,  commenced  his  homeward  journey. 

He  rested  some  days  in  London,  and  the  old  familiar  faces, 
the  friends  of  earlier,  and,  amidst  all  their  sorrows,  brighter 
days,  gathered  around  his  sofa.  Amongst  these  friends,  the 
late  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly  was  one  of  Banim's  most  attentive 
and  constant  visitors,  and  referring  to  this  period  in  the  life 
of  the  two  men  of  genius,  a  writer  in  a  former  number  of  The 
Irish  Quarterly  Beview  observes  : — 

"  All  through  life  Bayly  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  or  friend- 
ship, with  most  of  the  literary  men  of  his  time;  and  wc  find 
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letters  sddresMd  to  him  from  If oore,  Bogers,  Theodoiv  Hoak, 
Crofton  Croker,  Oalt,  and  others ;  bat  our  countryman,  John 
Banim,  whose  memory  is,  like  that  of  all  distinguished  liter- 
ary Irishmen — neglected,  was  his  dearest  friend.  The  last 
months  of  Banim^s  life  were  dragged  out  in  all  the  wretehedness 
of  corporeal  anguish,  which  deprived  him  of  all  mental  energy. 
He  was,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  a  young  man,  and  bright 
and  buoyant  years  of  life  were,  in  the  course  of  nature,  befoic 
him  ;  but  hard  and  early  straggles  had  worn  out  the  body, 
whilst  the  spirit  was  but  beginning  to  born  with  that  bril- 
liancy of  which  the  latest  gleamings  were  the  brightest  He 
longed  for  life  as  only  the  dying  man  who  feels  the  fire  of 
genias  within  him  can  long ;  or  as  the  youth  whose  flower  of 
health  is  withering  away,  hopes  for  its  re-blossoming — to  him, 
indeed,  feeling  and  knowing  his  own  genias,  having  worked 
for  bread,  and  having  won  it,  and  fame,  life  was  doubly  life; 
and  he  most  have  known  bat  too  deeply,  thai  thougiit  of 
Schiller,  which  Balwer  Lytton  has  so  beautifully  translafeed— 

"  Earth  and  Heaven  which  such  Joy  to  the  living  one  garc 

From  his  gaze  darkened  dimly  ! — ^and   sadly  and  sighing 
The  dying  one  shrunk  from  the  Thought  of  the  grave, — 
The  World,  oh  !  the  World  is  so  sweet  to  the  Dying  1" 

It  was  after  he  had  called  to  see  his  friend  thus  expiring 
that  Bayly  wrote  the  following  lines  : 

L  KeipolMortaeaftli,  oTipMlifkVBi 
I  nw  blm  oa  hit  coocb  of  pala,  Toteke  a  noble  aim; 

And  wh«n  I  b«ard  him  speak*  Of  efforts  that  were  tmn  te  lead 
It  mu  of  Hope  long  nan'd  In  Tain,  To  fortoae  aad  to  fluael 

And  tears  stole  down  hts  cheek. 
He  spoke  of  honeoia  early  won,  m. 

Which  Todth  could  rarelf  boast; 

Of  high  endeaTours  well  begim,  They  bear  him  to  a  gonial  la 

Bnt  prematurely  loiL  The  eradto  of  the  weak ; 

Oh !  may  It  nerre  the  feeUe 
n.  And  anlmste  the  dieek ! 

I  saw  him  on  a  brighter  day.  Oh !  may  he,  when  we  meet  agabi. 

Among  the  first  spring  flowvn ;  ThOie  flatteilng  hopea  recsatt* 

Despairing  thooghts  had  passed  away,  And  smiling  say — **  They  were  not  nris, 

He  spoke  of  fature  hoars;  rreroaliaad  Uwmaai** 

London,even  with  friends  like  Bayly,  could  now  offer  nothing 
to  the  poor,  broken,  world-weary  man,  comparable  to  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  humble  resting  place  which  his  fancy  had 
created,  and  which  he  hoped  to  discover  amidst  the  green  and 
leafy  scenes  of  his  native  place.     He  quitted  London  for 

*  See  laiSH  QuABTEai.r  Retibw,  Vol.  III.  No.  II.  p.  686,  Art, 
'*  Faahion  in  Poeiiy  and  the  Foeto  4^  Kuhioiu'' 
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ever,  and  arrived  in  DaUin,  at  the  close  of  tbe  mouth  of 

**  When,"  writes  Michael  Banim  to  us,  ^^  I  hastened  up 
to  Dublin  in  August,  18S5,  to  meet  my  brother,  I  could  uot 
at  onee  recognise  the  companion  of  my  boyhood, — the  young 
man,  who,  thirteen  years  before,  had  been  in  rude  health, 
robust  of  body,  and  in  full  vigoor,  could  scarcely  be  identified 
with  the  remnant  I  beheld* 

I  entered  his  room  unannounced*  I  fouud  him  kid 
hstlessly  on  a  sofa,  his  useless  limbs  at  full  length — 
his  open  hand  was  on  the  arm  of  the  couch,  and  his  sunken 
cheek  resting  on  his  pillow.  I  looked  down  on  a  meagre, 
attenuated,  almost  whiteheaded  old  man. — I  spoke,  my  voice 
told  him  I  was  near*  Ue  started,  and  leaning  on  his  elbow  lie 
looked  eagerly  into  my  face*  His  eyes  were  unlike  what  they 
had  been,-— there  was  an  appearance  of  effort  in  his  fi^ed  gaze,  I 
had  not  seen  before — I  had  been  prepared  to  meet  a  change^ 
bat  not  prepared  for  such  a  change  as  was  now  apparent,-^ 
we  were  uot  long,  however,  recognising  each  other,  and  reuewr 
ing  our  old  love. 

When  we  thus  met,  John  was  the  wreck  of  his  former  self. 
He  was  unable  to  change  his  position;  dependent  altogether 
on  extraneous  help. — ^To  remove  from  one  place  to  another, 
he  should  dasp  with  both  his  bands  the  neck  of  the  person 
aiding  him,  and  sitting  on  the  arms  of  his  assistant,  be  oar* 
ried  wherever  it  was  necessary  to  bear  him. — Ue  should  be 
conveyed  in  this  manner  from  the  bed  to  the  sofa,  and  from 
the  sofa  elsewhere. — It  required  expertness  more  than  strength 
to  convey  him  safely, — and  when  one  unaccustomed  to  be  his 
carrier,  undertook  tbe  task,  his  apprehension  of  fulliug 
effected  him  strongly. — His  extremities  hung  uselessly  from 
the  trunk,  and  were  always  cold, — it  appeared  as  if  the  vital 
warmth  had  no  circulation  through  them ;  and  when  out  of 
bed,  his  legs  and  thighs  should  be  wrapped  closely  in  rugs 
and  furs,  or  the  heat  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  would 
pass  away  through  them. 

No  day  passed  without  its  term  of  suffering, — for  two, 
or  at  most  three  hours  after  retiring  to  bed,  he  might,  with  the 
assistance  of  opiates,  forget  himself  in  sleep, — he  was  sure  to 
awake,  however,  after  a  short  repose,  screaming  loud  from  the 
torture  he  suffered  in  his  limbs,  and  along  his  spine :  the 
attack  continuing  until  exhaustion  followed,  succeeded  by,  not 
56 
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sleep,  bafc  a  lethargy  of  aofme  hMnrs  eoiilia««iioe.*-Tldi  ««• 
not  an  occasional  visitation,  but  was  renewed  mght  after 
night. — ^It  was  not  dniing  the  hoors  of  daiknes  only,  that 
he  soffered-^freqncntlj  the  puna  eame  on  in  the  day  thna-* 
after  he  endured  them  all  night  long,  if  the  wtafcher  lowved, 
or  the  atmosphere  piessed  heavily,  they  were  piesMit  in  the  day  t 
to  say  nothing  of  his  decrepitvde,  few  ef  fain  hoers  weie 
free  from  agony. 

The  acconnt  of  one  day  and  night  wffl  aoswwr  for  eiciy 
raooeeding  day  and  night ;  the  only  diftienee,  a  gv^^tv  or 
lesser  degree  of  kHtnre. — On  one  oeeaapn,  after  his  estaMiA* 
ment  at  Kilkenny,  I  visited  him  abont  noon»  and  foond  In 
as  at  the  same  hoar  was  crfiben  the  ease,  kngnid  and  drooping 
after  the  night  and  morning — With  amekneho(y  flnifBhe 
said,  as  he  took  my  hand. — ^  My  dear  Michael,  I  ean  be  food 
for  the  worms  any  time  I  please. — If  I  wish  for  death,  I 
need  only  stay  abecf ,  and  resign  myself  to  what  most  inaritably 
follow — If  I  make  no  eSort  i^inst  my  mnhdy,  all  wSI  he 
over  in  three  or  four  days,— I  will  not  act  thus,  haw^tct, — ^I 
will  live  as  long  as  Qod  pleases* — Batcome»  eonre  ay  hwesl 
fellow,  let  us  talk  of  something  cheerful^-^-cheerfid  osmvem* 
tion  is  a  balm  to  me. — ^The  san  is  baniahing  the  chmda ;  we 
will  have  a  ride  together  in  thefihandemdan-— and  lookafaoat 
us,  and  talk  of  something  else  besides  my  ctippted  body.' 

In  the  intervals  between  one  attack  of  pdn  and^Bnotfaer, 
and  when  recovered  from  the  eonaecineBt  exhwostioii,  Ae 
spirit  of  the  enduring  man  seemed  to  rebound,  as  ik  were, 
from  its  prostration. 

He  cheered  up, — his  brow  relaxed  from  its  eempmsies ; 
his  eye  brightened  ;  and  as  a  smile  displaced  the  eontoettem  of 
his  lip, — and  he  enjoyed  with  a  high  relidi,  every  thing  fh>m 
which  he  could  extract  a  temporary  gleam  of  pkaaov^  lay 
thing  that  could  induce  a  fbigetfolness. — ^Tb^  meie  aegatire 
good ;  the  absence  of  actual  suffemg,  was  an  enjoyment^  and 
he  became  even  mirthful. 

In  the  intermissions  of  extreme  illness  his  conversation,  if  I 
do  not  judge  partially,  was  very  attnietive.-«-His  youthful 
aense  of  aature^s  beauties  would  return ;  and  he  wooU  beeeaw 
enthusiastic  as  ha  pointed  out  fisvoarite  bits  of  kndaeqpe.— 
He  would  indulge  in  pleasant  badinage.  HewouM  diatfwise 
of  books  aud  theories,  or  he  would  sketch  vividly  the  vanities 
of  human  character  he  had  eneonntered  through  i}fe« — ^It  was 
a  blessing  to  him  he  had  the  power  to  forget,  and  to  raakehb 
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oompaiioHB  totgti  uhoi  thtt  be  was  enjoying  ho  more  than 
a  short  racatic^tt/' 

In  DnbUiiy  as  in  London,  old  and  new  friends  gathered 
around  Baaiai :  iitisraty  friends ;  friends  of  the  early  days  of 
artist  life  came  to  hini»  and  the  Viceroy,  the  Earl  of 
Malgiave^  wm  most  attentm  and  thoiq^tfnl  in  bi»  endeavors 
to  a»j  the  pooTt  broken  sufferer. 

As  a  graceful  means  of  increasing  his  resoonies,  it  wad 
ifsoifed  thai  fianim^s  Mow  ootrntrymen  shoald  be  intited 
to  show  thm  appreciation  of  his  genins  by  attending  a  per- 
formance, for  his  benefit,  which  it  was  proposed  should  take 
place  at  the  Theatre  tlo^ml,  Hawkins'-street^  and  accordingly 
the  fi^wing  annikoncenient  appeased  in  all  the  Dubhii 
NeTVimpers,  of  Thursday,  Svlj  16th,  1885. 

*^  Theatre  Eoyal. — ^Under  the  imttiediate  patronage  of  His 
Exodlency  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Mr,  John  Banim,  t£e  autlior 
of '  Danwn  and  Pythias,'  '  Tales  by  the  O'Hara  FarnQy/  and 
aereral  other  National  Tales  and  Dramas,  being  now  in  Dub- 
lin,  his  friends  deem  this  a  fitting  opportunity  to  call  upon  his 
feibw^cottibttymen  to  testify  the  respect  and  admirati<m  in 
which  they  hold  his  talents.  The  Theatre  will  open  for  this 
purpose  on  Tuesday  evening,  2l8t  July,  when  will  be  per- 
formed for  his  benefit,  the  Sergeant's  Wife,  dmmatised  by  Mr. 
Banim  froiii  one  of  his  own  Tales',  and  the  Sister  of  Qiarity, 
also  written  by  him.  There  will  be  a  Comic  Interlude,  with 
a  Tsriety  of  other  Entertainments;  the  pariieulars  in  the  bills 
of  tile  day*  Tickets  to  be  had  at  aH  the  Newspaper  Offices ; 
of  Mr.  G.  IL  Mnlvany,  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  24>  Upper 
Saokyille-street;  and  of  Mr.  Eyte,  at  the  Box-office,  wh^re 
places  may  be  secured.''. 

The  etitire  press  supported  this  attempt  to  assist  our 
suierer,  and  the  tone  of  all  their  appeals  was,  as  in  the  foUoW'* 
ing,  frcRn  2%^  Morning  Bepiiet^  of  Friday,  Jaly  17ih,  1SS6, 
the  day  following  that  in  which  the  benefit  wtts  fost  advertised^ 

"ME.  BANIM. 

It  does  toot  surpriM,  but  it  affordfl  us,  nevefthel^ss^  itifinkd  gfati- 
fication  to  find,  that  even  already  there  is  a  ^iir,  and  a  g^eat  one, 
for  oar  sofFering,  But,  thank  Ood !  not  forlorn  oonntrvman.  High 
and  w^thy  names,  hi  some  nnmbtrj  were  put  upon  the  box  sheet 
yesterdMT.  The  prees,  of  all  colours,  lends  its  willing'  and  creditable 
aid.  We  shall,  then,  hare  a  bumper ;  but  let  it  he  a  bumper.  Pos- 
terity will  weave  garlands  for  the  ^rave  of  John  Banim,  and  while 
tfaey  pay  the  merited  tribat*  1o  his  exalted  genius,  let  there  be  in 
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their  memorT  nothing  ^ving  them  groand  to  cast  the  reproach  of  » 
base  and  uncling  niggardness  on  those  who  dwelt  in  one  town  with 
him,  and  were  aware  of  his  misfortunes,  in  Jnlj,  1835." 

And  the  following  day  the  sane  joonud  thus  dedares  tor 

hiu) : — 

«MB,  BANIM^DEBENTURE  TICKETS. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  debenture  tickets  on  our  Theatre. 
These,  we  understand,  are  for  the  most  part  sold — and  their  action, 
ni^rht  after  night,  on  the  profits  of  the  concern,  help  to  explain  vhr 
it  is  running  fast  to  total  ruin.  It  would  be  lamentable,  we  bsii 
almost  said  scandalous,  if  they  were  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  re^ 
ceipts  on  Tuesday  night.  We  are  told  that  some  of  the  ordinary  ven- 
dors  of  these  tickets  haye  come  to  the  laudable  resolution  of  suspend- 
ing their  sale,  at  least  on  this  smcred  occasiMi.  We  bope  an  ebier. 
vance  so  deserving,  frcrni  its  generosity,  of  the  highest  commewlatige. 
will  become  general,  or  if  it  do  nott  that  there  will,  at  least,  be  fev 
willing  logo  in  a  cheap,  and  sort  of  back-stairs  way,  to  poor  Banim's 
benefit.  The  prospects  of  a  bumper  are  increasing ;  but  let  there 
be  no  relaxation  in  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  gen  ins.  Much  most 
be  done  before  that  which  is  intended  as  an  adFantage  is  secved 
from  the  risk  of  becoming  a  source  of  new  embarrassment.  In  plaia 
words,  to  cover  the  very  expenses  will  require  an  exertion  in  the 
present  state  of  the  town." 

The  performance  took  place  on  Tueadaj,  July  2lsft9 — like 
Lord  Lieutenant  attended ;  the  liouse  was  filled  by  a  mpturoosi 
overflowing  audience ;  Banim  reclined  ou  a  sob  in  a  privale 
box,  surrounded  by  a  few  of  his  oldest,  and  firmest  friends ; 
and  the  following  address,  written  by  George  F,  MulvanVs 
Esq.  was  spoken  by  one  of  the  performers  :— 


**  This  ntffht  to  welcome  to  hli  luttlre  land 
A  loDg-lMt  brothef — and  to  9«ap  td$ 

hand. 
In  friendly  brotherhood,  as  wann,  a«  tme, 
Aa  erst  a  '  Damon  or  a  Pytblaft"  knew; 
To>nif^ht  to  crx  c^i*d  mUe/mUtkt  home, 
I  see  bright  eyes,  and  beating  bosoms  cornel 
I  see  the  fair,  stlU  erer  tint  to  breathe 
Soft  ittords  of  welcome,  and  sttU  flnt  to 

wreathe 
For  brows  victorioQS  In  the  Held  of  flnne-* 
Or  warrior,  or  poet — still  the  same— 
The    lanrel  crown— the  dearlj— toil-worn 

prise; 
Erer  most  treasured  when  their  tmnxj  eyea 
Smile  on  its  fireshness.«-I  behold  aroimd 
The  noble  I  and  the  brave !  who  too  hare 

found 
The  while  firom  states,  or  war's  high  tann- 

melsftred, 
A  pleasing  pride  to  wfai  the  aathcTa  mead. 
And  still  a  crowd—perchanoe  to  fame  un- 
known. 
Bat  yet  with  hearts  which  Irish  bosoms 

own-' 


AH  here  assembled,  wttb    sooI-tieaiDiaf 

smiK 
To  welcome  Banim  to  his  own  green  hi* ! 

What !  Ao'  trom  coontrj  and  from  kiadnd 

forced, 
From  all  the  magic  tiea  of  home  direffcsd. 
In  other  realms  the  aathor's  lot  be  east, 
Where  Uitbial  still— tme  jMfHW  to  the  lasl» 
To  add  new  glories  to  his  coontrr's  nane. 
Has  been  his  beacon  on  the  paihof  finar: 
What!— tho*  hia coarse  be  one  of  anxioai 

toil, 
ThoQ^  hia  ypa  floM.  liha  the  ikial  eO, 
That  feeds  the  brightness  of  his  midBlcht 

iMBP. 

When  his  brain  boms— tho'  his  brow  b« 

damp; 
Exhale  too  oft— too  swtAte  in  the  bright. 
And  r^t  conceptions  of  bis  spirit's  BgS>t : 
Sapping  the  Bfftlteat^  ttU  the  MachYoas 

stealth 
DriTos  him  a  ^'f^riai  to  the  ahrtaacflesKh; 
Bidding  him  wander  back  renerred  to  be 
At  IMb*^  trae  9riBg~tb«  seanssoflafcacy? 
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Tbo'  dark  doada  lou^miut  not  the  gladd*> 

nlng  sl^t 
Of  ft1end5  assembled  as  around  tonight, 
Repay  in  part  the  gratefal  tribute  due. 
And  bid  Hope's  flowerets  blossom  forth 

suew .' 
So  may  it  prove  to  Mm,  whose  •r*Tf  hope 
Uath  been  concentred  in  the  patriot  scope 
Of  country's  cause— whose  labour  to  unfold 
Th'  tilstoiic  records  of  her  days  of  old. 
To  draw  oblivion's  dusky  veil  aside, 
Ai^  paint  his  country's  claims  with  filial 

pride— 


To  him  whom  BOKBvajU)  now  a  soft  voka 

calls, 
Th*  awakened  echo  of  0'Hsn*B  halls ; 
There,  in  the  magic  of  his  native  hearth. 
To  feel,  fresh  springing  in  Anttan  birth. 
New  strength  to  cope  in  Hereulfon  strife 
With  toils  and  care  that  track  the  poet's 

life, 
To  work  aA*esh  th'  unexhausted  store 
Of  Irish  character  and  Irish  lore, 
Rich  mine  of  hidden  wealth,  of  unwrought 

ore— 
To  dare  new  labours  in  his  country's  cause. 
And  win  reward— and  impetus  In  your  ap- 
plause !" 

Back  he  went,  in  the  month  of  September,  to  his  longed* 
for  home.  He  was  so  worn  and  weak,  that  he  could  only 
travel  by  post  chaise,  and  tlie  journey  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny 
reqaired  three  days  in  its  coimpletiou.  He  weut  first  to  the 
old  house  where  so  many  years  of  hope,  of  dreaming^  of  love, 
of  pain,  and  of  memories,  "  bitter  sweet,'*  were  passed. 

The  **  little  octagon  table''  in  the  "  sanctum  sanctorum" 
of  his  father,  with  the  dear  mother,  and  Michael,  and  the 
schooknaster,  and  the  sister  around  it,  reading  his  praises, 
and  weaving  the  laurel  crown,  were  the  dreams  of  the  dead, 
cold,  forgotten,  past, — and  now  he  came  to  the  grave  of  all 
those  things,  and  even  hope  itself  was  dead,  and  nothing  was 
iu  memory  but  pain  and  woe^  nothing  in  the  future,  but 
rest  which  was  poverty,  and  life  which  was  worse  than  death, 
in  its  pains  and  in  its  inutiUty. 

Early  in  the  month  of  September,  1835,  John  Banim, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  by  his  brother 
Michael,  arrived  in  Kilkenny,  and  his  fellow  town^s-men 
received  him  warmly  and  kindly.  They  assembled  to  consider 
the  best  method  of  shewing  their  regard  for  him,  and  their 
appreciation  of  his  genius;  and  after  some  debate,  they  resolved, 
unanimously,  to  present  to  him  the  following  address  : — 

**  Addresi  from   the  Citizens  of  Kilkenny^ 

TO  JOHN  BANIM,  ESQ., 

AUTHOR  01  'the  o'uARA  TALES,'  &C. 

Sir — Influenced  by  personal  regard,  and  by  that  esteem 
which  your  talents  have  won,  even  iu  far  distant  landed,  your 
fellow-citizens  hail,  with  sincere  pleasure,  your  arrival  amongst 
them,  though  that  pleasure  is  accompanied  by  the  regret  that 
your  health  is  not  such  as  the  desires  of  your  countrymen 
would  have  it ;  but  they  trust  that  native  scenes  and  air  shall 
tend  to  your  restoration,  and  that,  ere  long,  a  fostering  legis- 
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lature  shall  extend  to  you  that  liberal  aid  which  a  good  and 
wise  government  is  ever  ready  to  bestow  upon  diatingmshed 
literary  worth. 

Tour  fellow  mtkens  have  resolved  to  oSer  to  jtaa  soae 
testimony  of  that  respect  wbiah  w^ive  an4  weU-directed  talenU 
ever  merit — respect  dtie  from  every  Irbbman  who  reeolieeta 
that  yonr  writings  have  pourtraytd  ki»  cotuitrj  in  the^ooloocs 
of  truth — delineated^  without  concealment  or  exaggeration,  its 
national  character— sketched  its  peasantiy  as  they  really  aie, 
placing  their  virtnes  in  relief,  and  tracing  their  misfbitUMs 
and  their  crimes  to  the  true  sources  wh^ce  both  5psiiig<**- 
showing  this  country  to  the  sister  kingdom  aa  it  reaHy  is,  and 
begetting  there  commiseration  for  its  sufferinga,  and 
for  those  social  virtues  and  ennobting  qualities,  whieh  oentm 
of  wrong  and  bondage  have  shrooded^  bnt  not  entombed. 

As  citizens  of  Kilkenny  your  claims  come  still  noce  foidbly 
upon  their  esteem.  Your  ftm  has  pteserved  nmny  of  the 
beautiful  localities  in  and  around  tbn  city-r-giveu  new  ehams 
to  most  of  its  popular  legends^  and  delineated^  witk  trvlh  and 
accuracy,  many  of  its  original  oharaeters,  blmding  the  cfaanaa 
of  triUh  with  the  creationa  of  a  powerfnl  fancy,  and  direeiii^ 
all  to  the  noble  purpose  ^  elevating  the  national  chnneter, 
and  vindicating  a  too  losig-neg^ttd.  aud  oppreaaed  land* 

The  citizens  of  Kilkenny,  therefcce,  hope  that  yon  wSi  aoM^ 
of  the  token  of  your  c^^untjyuen^s  i^^ard,  which  accompanies 
this  address,  and  they  venture  to  exprasa  their  ardent  wiah 
that  you  may  live  to  use  it  in  an  advanced  and  bonoaiabfe  M 
age,  with  bodily  powers  then  aa  vigorona  as  ia  that  inteUeet 
which  has  won  yon  the  piood  distinction  of  Same,  conlemd 
an  honour  on  Kilkenny,  and  an.  important  bene£t  npan  Ireland. 
Signed,  for  their  fellow-citizens,  hj 

C.  JAMES,  Chairman, 
R.  CANE,  M.ILaS-,  Seeietaiy.'' 
This  address  was  written  by  Br.  Cane,  and  was  engrosard 
on  satin,  and  was  presented  to  Banim  with  a  silver  snnff-box 
containing  in  it  a  subscription  of  eighty-five  poonde ;  the 
snnff'box  bore  the  fcJIowing  inseriptioii  :«^ 

**  This  Box>  containing  a  token  of  regard 
And  eatoeuk-fbr  his  talents, 
Was  presented  ta 
The  Author  of  the  (^  Hara  Tales, 

By  hia  feUow-^dtiaensi, 
At  Kilkenny.— September,  1835." 
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Bdniai  tbaa  replied  to  the  address  of  hid  fellow  citizens : — 

''My  d«ar  SiBS-^With  a  son's  deep  affection  I  returned  to 
my  mother  land — with  a  child's  delight  I  re-entered  my  native 
eity ;  and  from  the  tnomenithat  I  touched  Irish  grofand^  after 
attentively  regarding,  daring  many  years^  other  countriesi  my 
mind  has  been  gradually  and  irresistihly  impressed  with  the 
prMd  and  happy  conviction,  that  among  strangers  Ireland  is 
at  ptesent  ignorantly,  aiid^  I  may  add,  ptesiunptoously  under«> 
latedy  and  that  to  no  eoantry  that  I  have  seen  is  she,  in  my 
buniple  opinion,  inferior-*- exceplj  alas !  in  the  disunion,  and 
in  the  consequent  poverty,  misery,  and  crime,,  eaused  by  the 
born-blmdncss  of  those  who  unfortunately  cannot  peiceive  that 
theiir  own  proper  interests  are  nataraUy,  dmvatively,  and 
inevitably  identified  with  hers.  Superior  to  any  other  country 
I  am  not  enthasiastic  enough  to  wish  to  make  her ;  buty  ia 
aoiB&  inataaces  she  has  made  herself  so ;  yes^  in  the  social  and 
domestio  retation»^n  that  glorious  quality  which  we  all  agree 
to  call  heart ;  aiid>  taking  one  class  with  another,  in  true 
niimnitj  of  manners — and  of  gbod  liiauuers,  too— we  may, 
aithoogb  her  sons,  safely  venture  such  an  assertion. 

iUl  this  you  may  call  the  exaggerated  glee  of  a  boy  sent 
away  to  his  school,  and  now  asked  home  to  spend  hist  holidays. 
I  wii^  however^  hazard  another  remariC)  which  perhaps  may 
eomid  even  more  like  flattery  to  yo«i»  and  mcM-e  like  home- 
prejttdioe  on  my*  part  :r*^no  matter,  this  it  ia — that  of  ar^y  city 
or  towvi  of  Kilkenny's  population  and  resources — considering 
it  also  aa  an  inland  eity*-^it  has  not  yet  been  my  chance  to 
have  observed  one  equal  in  beauty  of  scenic appearanoe,  in  the 
pervading  intelligence  of  its  citizen^  in  unostentatious  morality, 
and  above  all  in  public  and  pdvate  charity,  to  my  own  dear 
native  place.  As  to  the  flattering  mention  made  by  you  of  my 
Tales — 1  beg  to  say  that  tbey  were  inspired  simply  by  a  devoted 
lovie  of  ottr  country,  and  by  fiw  indignant  wish  to  convinde  her 
sUmderer^  and  in  some  slight  degl^ee  at  least  to  soften  the 
hearts  of  her  oppressors ;  although  that  in  writing  in  her  cause 
toother  nationa,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  endeavonring,  cautiously 
and  laborioosly,  to  make  fiction  the  vehicle  of  faet ;  and  whik 
thas,  for  the  fir^t  time,  called  upon  to  reply  to  compliments 
paid  to  me  as  the  writer  of  these  voiumes,  L  cannot  hesitate  to 
mention  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  success  of  some  of 
the  stories  they  contain,  is  attributable  to  the  ^s:sistanee  of  a 
dear  and  res[)ected  brother. 
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My  <1eaff  Sirs — I  retam  through  yoD>  to.niy  fellov-cstbeD^ 
my  procidly-gcateful  ^cknowledgineniUi  of  their  tasteful  as  vett 
as  munificent  present ;  and  for  your  and  their  kind  wishes  for 
my  continued  posaessioi^  of  il^  i  ako  beg  leave  to  offer  my 
heartfelt  thank«t,  assured  that  no  spot  on  earth  can  so  much 
contribute  to  the  re-establishmeut  of  my  health  as  that  of  our 
unique  Kilkenny.  AUow  me  to  subjoin,,  that  upon  this  the 
earliest  occasion  when  I  have  had  a  fitting  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  sense  of  national  kindness,  I  hope  1  may  a'ail  myself 
of  it  to  remind  you,  that  in  the  beautiful  though  half  dqx)pa- 
lated  metropolis  pf  our  Ireland  I  have,  ou  my  way  hae  to  yon* 
experienced  friendships  and  servicea,  such  as  even  you  oooU 
iiot  have  excelled,  and  that  1  now  aoxionsly  request  my 
numeruuH  Dublin  creditors,  to  whom,  one  and  all,  I  ova 
myself  a  bankrupt  in  gratitude,  to  accept  this  passing  allusiaii 
as  part  payment  of  my  deep  debt  to  them.  And  again  I  pray 
}ou  to  allow  me  a  parting  word.  In  Dublin,  as  well  as  heie, 
flowers  of  every  tint  of  the  political  part^re  imre  been  coades- 
ceudingly  wrought  into  a  little  holiday  garland  for  a  van 
humble  brow ;  and  may  I  not,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of 
askijig  you,  is  not  this  a  slight  pcpof  at  \e9gt  that  Lrishnieu  of 
all  opinions  can  unite  in  recognising,  tkrough  the  mediuin  of 
no  matter  how  unmeriting  occnsion^  that  prioctple^of  theperfe<^ 
and  universal  establialiment  of  which  we  all  stand  so  mudi  ia 
need — namely,  the  great  and  glorious  principle  of  iialionahtyl 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sirs,  and  my  dear  fellow^citizens,  with 
protbuud  respect  and  esteem,  your  faithful  humble  servant, 

JOHN  BANIM. 

To  Christopher  James,  Esq.,  and 
Robert  Cane,  Esci.,  M.R.C.S/' 

Thus  was  Bauim  received  by  the  people  amongst  whom  he 
had  p&st  his  boyhood  ;  and  as  the  words  of  the  address  told 
him  of  their  appreciation  of  his  genius,  of  their  pride  in  his 
fame,  of  their  sympatliy  in  his  sorrows^  the  brave,  strong 
heart  must  have  grown  bright  once  more,  as  in  the  old  times 
when  the  battle  of  life  was  as  nothing*  but  a  thing  to  rouse 
every  faculty,  with  no  doubt  or  pause ;  when  hope  was  too  vxak 
a  term  to  express  the  knowledge  of  certain  success, — when  to 
secure  success  required  but  work  and  thought ;  and  then,  with 
John  Bauim»  work  and  thought  made  up  the  whole  sum  of  hfe, 
with  all  joys  and  socrows  centred  in  them. 
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We  asked  Michael  Banim  to  tell  as  the  story  of  his  brother^s 
retarn ;  aDtl,  of  John's  first  months  of  the  new  life  in  Kilkenny, 
he  writes  thus  j— 

^'  John  was  received^  in  the  old  house  where  he  was  born,  by 
the  remaining  members  of  hid  family :  not  now  as  on  his  last 
visit,  to  boast  of  his  hopes  and  aspirations :  but  to  tell  the 
tale  of  his  wreek  and  failure.  When  I  saw  hind  in  the  old 
room,  where  we  had  been  all  assembled  together  thirteen 
years  before,  giving  credit  to  the  briglit  visions  of  prosperity 
and  distinction  he  then  described  as  in  store  for  him,  I  could 
scarcely  rN;Tet  that  bis  motlier  was  no  longer  with  us  to 
witness  the  present  contrast. 

After  some  preliminary  arrangements  the  object  of  our 
solicitude  was  established  in  a  suburban  cottage  close  by  the 
road  leading  to  and  from  Dublin*  This  cottage  was  on  a 
height  above  our  river,  at  the  outlet  called  Windgap,  and 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  tales  by  *  The  O'Hara  Family/ 
After  a  abort  residence  here,  the  neighbours  knew  him  '  sotto 
voce'  as  *  the  Mayor  of  Windgap,' — the  title  of  the  tale  I 
have  referred  to«  There  were  at  this  cottage  dry  air,  as  much 
sou  as  any  other  spot  was  favoured  with,  the  view  of  green 
fields — and  from  one  of  the  windows  a  glimpse  of  our  crystal 
Nore,  wending  through  a  beautiful  valley — these  recommenda- 
tions, joined  to  seclusion  from  observation,  were  desirable,  and 
guided  the  choice  of  ^  Windgap  Cottage'  as  the  future  abode 
of  the  ailing  resident. 

There  was  a  slight  inconvenience,  however,  which  to  another 
would  have  been  trivial  in  the  extreme,  but  which  annoyed 
my  brother  to  some  extent. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  the  occupant  of  Windgap  Cottage 
set  to  work,  at  the  formation  of  a  flower  garden,  outside  his 
parlour  window;  and,  when  the  weather  permitted,  he  sat 
without  doors  propped  in  his  bath  chair,  superintending  the 
operations  of  his  man  of  all  work,  as  he  planted  shrubs  and 
flowers,  laid  down  sods,  and  formed  broad  sanded  walks,  in 
contact  with  which  the  invalid  still  hoped  to  place  his  feet. 
The  Dublin  road  ran  outside  the  high  boundary  wall  of  the 
enclosure,  and  as  the  public  coaches  passed  to  and  from  the 
metropolis,  those  seated  on  the  outside  could  look  down  into 
the  little  garden.  My  brother  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
beoome  an  object  of  curiosity  and  comment ;  regarded  as  one 
of  the  shows  of  the  road,exhibited  by  the  driver  for  the  entertain- 
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onent  of  h»  £sire-whrcmM  notje64hfl  tfmbmmaf^  wUppoinlbg 
Urn  out,  tht  exhiUtor  al  the  mbm  time  iwtmng  his  Md  boa 
one  passenger  to  anoUier,  as  be  answend  their  qneiiea^  and  thai 
there  was  the  stretching'  of  noeka  for  a  TicWy  and  ooHUBtinls 
going  the  romid  of  the  coaek 

On  one  oeeasion  he  overfae«d  n  portion  of  the  diakgne 
passing  fronf  the  fere  to  the  (rout  of  the  vehiele^ 

'  He'll  never  see  the  boshes  an  inch  higher/  said  a  foe 
passenger : '  He's  booked  hr  the  whole  waj^  and  no  miflahf/ 
reaponded  the  eoaehmaBj  ehirpiiig  to  hia  horses^  aad  anaekiag 
his  whip  artisCioBllyy  in  satisfeetory  apprtciatioa  i^  his  ova 
wit — a  laugh  went  roond  as  the  eooch  drove  on.  li  shewed 
a  weakness  of  mind  in  the  sabjeet  of  the  joeolaoiy^  t4>  bs  to 
sensiUe  to  ridicole  *,  bttt  for  the  ftitapei  be  serer  aat  oat  m 
the  san,  directing  the  plantation  of  hie  sbitibs  or  Aovcfif 
when  the  passage  of  tlie  coach  was  expected.'' 

Shortlj  after  Banim  had  beeome  the  oceapaat  of  Windgsp 
Cottage>  some  stroDing  pkjers^  under  the  raaMgement  d 
Gardiner  wVio^  about  twenty-three ^ears  ago  waa  n  perfofiaer 
of  Irish  charactera^  in  Power's  line,  at  tl»  Aboey-e>wst 
Theatre,  Dublin,  happened  to  be  on  eireaat  at  Kilkoomy;  wtA 
amongsi^  the  conipany  wae  an  actor  named*  De  Vepe,  of  vo; 
oonsiderable  abilitj,  and  who  waa  also  M  exorikiit  soholsr, 
and  a  man  of  coilivated  taste.  This  De  Vera  had  been 
attracted  by  the  admirable  *  situations'  of  the  tala  bj  Ih 
CySara  Family^  entitled  TheMaywr  aj  Wind^ap,  and  had,  at  fail 
leisure  hours,  dramatised  it^  This  eirenmstance  beoatm  knawn 
to  Banim's  Kilkenny  fiiemft?,  and  after  some  consnllalioa 
it  was  arranged  that  1%^  May^  of^  Wi»dff9p,  and  Ikmommd 
P^/iw,  shraM  be  performed  by  Gardiuer^a  eaoapatiy  for 
Banim's  Benefit.  The  plan  was  speedily-  oanied  owt>  and  a 
crowded  house  and  full  treasury  were  the  welcome  resoHsi 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  bew  did  Baiiim  paaa  Ma  lime  ?  hov 
did  he  visit  his  friends  ?•  hew  was  he  aUe  to  leave  hia  gaiden 
m  search  of  changed  scene,  and  other  air  ?  We  asked  thess 
fuestiens,  aitd  Klichael  Banim  thus  replied  ^-^-^ 

*^  Motion  and  air^  for  a  poiiion'of  each  <hiyy  wiens  pmsftiibsd 
as  indispensable  for  tbesttffererVendunuice  of  lifi^ :  ^  poetakin 
and  parr,  waa  tl^e  only  yehicle  he  eonld  nse^  as  heehonU  bs 
supported  at  his  biK^k-  to  the  height  of  his  shoulders,  ond  have 
sometlring  to  hold  by' with  his  right  faand.  Tfai»  oede  d 
eonveyancej  hafving  kieen  iifdn)ged->in  for  some  montbi 


foKud  too  ewptmpm,  $mA  it  beoime  iMicJonrj  to  provide  some 
kiml  of  catnage  lor  his  own  particnhr  xae*  A  gentlemaft 
having  a»  old  fouNwheeM  ohair  lying  by  presented  it  to  him^ 
aod  it  wa&  gratefully  accepted*  Or  examination  this  was 
found  Hnsailable^  but  as  il  had  been  a  gratttitoae  offering^H 
wa$  deemed  wordi  retnodetting^  and  muoh  consultation'  there 
was  as  to  the  mode  of  adaptation  It  wna  a  tow  ehair,  in  wbieh 
two  peisoBs  could  rit  iacing  the  horse,  while  the  diriver  took 
place  immadiatriy  in  front ;  there  was  no  sappoit  for  the*  \mtk, 
BO  grasp  far  the  hand,  aiid'  no  defeneo  against  the  weather. 
Alt  these  defeets  w«re  to  be  remedied.  Oi  a  stoat  iron  fhime 
a  roof  of  oikloth  was  raised,  projeeting  to  the  front  over  the 
pSESOn,  a  lap  of  leather,  ot  apron>  was  contrived,  folding  over 
the  occupant  nearly  breast  high :  and  a  stout  loop  of  leatb^ 
wasatlacBed  to  the  iron  staancheon  at  the  roof,  through  which 
the  arm  eoald  be  passed. 

/ehus  added  to ;  Uio  nuts,  and  bolts,  and  soibrth  pttt  into 
gear,  and  the  whole  newly  painted,  it  was  tolerably  convenient 
for  uee ;  and  bdag  unique  iu  structure  and  appearance,  it 
received  from  its  owner,  in  one  of  his  lapses  from  pain,  the 
tide  of  tbe  *  Shanderadan*-*-^  tran^ation)  he  said,  of  its  rattle 
and  rumble  as  it  wentalong.  After  a  little  use  the  Shand- 
cndan  gave  wiay  bit  by  bit ;  the  Btle,  the  springs^  the  shafts*, 
the  wheels,  all  of  it  in  fact,  became  disjointed  and  Droken>  aad  a 
year  had  scarcely  gone  by,  when  my  brother  would  entertain  hie 
visitors  with  a  humorous  description  of  its*  several  dislocations, 
and  his  '  hair-breadth  'soapes'  in  conseqaenoe ;  and  he  would 
enlarge  on  the  joint  skill  of  himself  and  Geoffry  Grady, 
the  neighboaring  carpenter,  who  had,  the  one  by  plan,  the 
other  by  operation,  displaced  scrap  by  acrap,  the  entue  vehi- 
cle, so  as  to  leave  scareely  any  of  the  primary  Sbandemdan 
existing. 

The  conveyance>  held  together,  however,  by  constant  patch- 
ing, longer  than  its  occupier.  For  six  years  he  daily  took  his 
seat  tfaerttn,  in  his  little  garden,  whenever  the  weather,  and 
his  ailment,  allowed  him  to-be  abroad<^-eeated  in  this,  or  in  his 
bath^chair,  should  the  Sbatideradan  be  under  Geoffry  Grady's 
hands,  he  received  his  visitors ;  and  almost  daily^  while  his 
life  continued,  he  was  to  be  met  driving  aboot  on  one  or  other 
of  tlie  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny. — In  the 
Shaaderadan  he  freqoentty  peaetvated  into  the  demesnes  of 
the  gentry  of  our  locality,  and  ev«n  into  their  gardens,  and  he 
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visited  any  of  the  contigttoiis  viUa^  nol  toa  dislaDty  to  con- 
tinne  his  acqaaintanceship  wiib  the  native  resorts  of  his 
youth. — He  ^was  seldom  withont  a  companion  as  he  went 
along;  at  times  his  wife;  s^t  times  his  brother,  bat  most 
frequently  his  daughter,  a  lovdy  and  loveable  child,  bore  him 
company. — Very  frequently  be  invited  any  of  his  visiUxs, 
whose  conversational  powers  gave  him  pleasure,  to  sit  with 
him  during  his  little  excursions.  Gerald  Griffin  was  his  guest 
for  a  fortnight,  shortly  preceding  the  deatli  of  ibat  eminent 
writer.  And  during  the  term  of  the  visit  the  brother  aatfaors 
drove  out  every  day  together. — Griffin  was  tall,  and  he  was 
forced  to  bend  his  knees  unoomfortaUy  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  inconvenient  mode  of  conveyance,  that  he  might  enjoy 
his  friend's  society." 

Poor  Griffin  !  the  old  times  were  around  him  in  memory; 
many  a  pleasant  hour  they  had  at  this  period  ;  and  yet  these 
were  hours  snatched  from  physical  pain  by  Banim,  and  from 

Eangs  of  a  false  and  tender  conscience  by  Griffin, — for  he  had 
egun  to  think  of  the  past  as  a  void  in  life,  and  to  look  for* 
forward  to  the  future  years  as  a  period  of  expiation.  Ue 
fancied  that  his  novels  might  be  injurious,  and  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  felt  the  horrors  of  '^  the  terrible  idea,  that  it 
might  be  possible  he  was  mis-spending  his  time,''  or  as  be 
wrote  to  a  friend, — 

'*  Because  the  veil  for  me  is  rent* 
And  youth's  illusive  fervour  spent, 
And  thoughts  of  deep  eternity 
Have  paled  the  glow  of  earth  for  we, 
Weaken*d  the  ties  of  time  and  place. 
And  stolen  from  life  its  worldly  grace  ; 
Because  raj  heart  h  lightly  shaken 
By  haunts  of  early  joy  forsaken  : 
Because  the  sigh  that  Nature  heaves. 
For  all  that  Nature  loved  and  leaves. 
Now  to  my  ripening  soul  appears 
All  sweetly  weak,  like  childhood's  teara. 
Is  friendship,  too,  like  fiuicy,  vain? 
Can  I  not  feel  my  sister's  pain  ? 
Ave,  it  is  past  1  where  first  we  met. 
Where  Hope  reviving  thirsted  yet, 
Long  draughts  of  hlameless  joy  to  drain. 
We  never  now  may  meet  again. 
At  sabbath  noon  or  evening  late 
I  ne'er  shall  ope  that  latched  gate. 
And  forward  glancing  catch  the  while 


The  ready  door  and  L— ^'t  smile ; 

I  ne'er  shall  mark  that  suoset  now« 

Gilding  dark  CratIoe*9  heathy  brow* 

Blushing  in  Shannon's  distant  bowVs, 

And  lighting  Carrig's  broken  towVa ; 

No  more  along  that  bedgy  walk 

Our  hours  shall  pass  in  lingering  talk  ;-*- 

For  vanished  is  tne  poet-queen» 

Who  deck*d  and  graced  that  fairy  scene. 

And  stranger  hands  shall  tend  her  ilowVs, 

And  city  iaces  own  her  bowers. 

How  good  Gerald  was,  I  hear  yon  say,    '^hen  he  wrote  those 

fines.'     I  helisTe  I  was  better  then,  dear  L ,  than  for  a  long 

time  before,  and  you  see  I  do  not  now  consider  my &e\£  good  enov^h 

to  add  any  thing  to  them,  unflni^ihed  as  they  are.  Adieu,  my  dear 
friend,  and  believe  that  your  best  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  all 
you  lore  is  amongst  the  warmest  wishes  of  your  poor  friend, 

GBRA&tt.** 

However,  with  his  "  long  slianks  doubled  up/*  and  sitting 
in  the  Shanderadan  beside  John  Baaim,  Gerald  GrifEn  was, 
as  in  the  old  days  when  he  wrote  to  his  brother  William  of 
Banim, — ''What  would  I  have  done  if  I  had  not  found 
Banimf  I  should  never  be  tired  of  talking  about,  and  think* 
ing  of  Banim.  Mark  me  !  he  is  a  man — the  only  one  I  have 
met  since  I  have  left  Ireland,  almost,*** 

As  they  sat  by  Banim*s  humble  table,  he  gathered  there, 
to  do  honor  to  his  guest,  all  in  Kilkenny  who  were  likely  to 
appreciate  the  mind-gleamings  of  himself  and  his  friend. 

Amongst  (hose  thus  invited  to  meet  Griffin  was  an 
artist,  now  distinguished  in  his  profession  in  Dublin,  who  tells 
us ;  "I  met  them  often  during  Griffin's  visit,  alone  and  with 
others ;  and  'twas  charming  to  mark  their  love  of  each  other ; 
Griffin's  buoyant  spirit  seeme^l  to  make  Banim  forget  his 
pains ;  and  he  appeared,  when  speaking  of  their  London  life, 
to  fancy  himself  once  more  in  London,  It  was  all— don't  you 
remember,  Gerald? — or,  Griffin,  my  boy,  do  you  recollect? 
and  then,  when  Griffin  sang  for  him  his,  Banim's,  own  songs, 
he  seemed  happier  than  1  ever  knew  him,  even  in  his  best 
days.*' 

In  fact,  his  love  for  Griffin  was  so  tender  and  anxious, 
and  vet  so  proud  of  its  being  returned  by  Griffin,  that  it  took 
the  hue  of  a  kind  man's  loving  regard  for  a  woman:  he 
loved  him  as  Southey  might  have  loved  poor  Hartley    Cole- 

•  See  laiiB  QuAariatT  Rivi«w,  Vol.  IV.  No.  XVI.  p.  850. 
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ridge,  had  Hartkjr  shitaitM  the  tmmj-  tfnftaftafe  smr 
life  asd  bndno. 

Griffin  returned  to  Pallas  Kenrj,  and  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards he  thus  wrote  to  BaiiAnu  Tbe  lettec  is  now  first  pab- 
lished,  bat  one  more  oreditaWfi  lo  Ihe  wnler*s  heart  we 
Iiave  never  read  i-^ 

"PaSoi  Kekfy,  OeL,  18S6. 
IS  J  dear  Banim, 

It  is  with  no  little  gratifieatioD  I  find  mjsell  wriiting'  to  joa 
once  more  as  of  old,  to  ask  yoa  how  you  bw,  and  ail  wIm  are 
about  joa«  I  have  often  thought  sinae  I  kft  Windgap,  that 
it  mast  have  bee»  an  ease  to  joa  to  get  lid  cf  mm,  jnen  kept 
sach  continnal  driving  aboat  while  I  was  with  jou ;  baeidei 
the  exhaastion  of  the  evenings,  which  I  fear  moat  have  bem 
too  mooh  for  you  in  yonr  present  state  of  health.  To  enable 
me  to  pass  my  time  pleasantly,  I  am  afraid  you  made  it  more 
nnpleasant  to  yourselt  than  I  ought  to  have  permitted ;  but  I 
am  a  great  hand  at  seeing  what  I  ought  to  have  done  when  the 
occasion  is  passed.  And  now  in  the  first  place  I  will  a^k  yon 
— How  have  you  been  since  ?  and  have  you  yet  had  any  rdkf 
from  those  te/rible  pains  and  sinkings,  from  wliich  yon  ased  to 
suffer  so  much  and  so  continually  while  I  was  with  yoa  ?  I 
believe  yon  would  think  Well  of  the  Munster  folks,  if  yon  knew 
how  kind  and  general  have  been  their  enquiries  respecting  you 
since  my  return.  How  fervently  do  I  wish  that  time,  md  boaM; 
and  patience,  may  bring  about  in  you  the  same  happy  change 
whicli  they  have  often  done  in  other  invalids,  and  enable  yen 
again  to  take,  and  long  to  hold,  your  rightful  place  at  the  head 
of  oar  national  literature.  This  sounds  mighty  like  a  fine 
speech,  but  let  it  pass.  Would  it  be  unreasonable  to  ask  yoo 
to  send  me  that  song — y(mr  song — when  von  can  oooveaieudj 
do  so*  I  would  also  wish  to  have  that  beautiful  litUe  poem 
you  read  for  me  one  evening — the  lines  in  achurchyant:  some 
of  them  have  been  haunting  me  ever  sin^e  I  h^eard  yon  read 
them.  It  is  time  for  me  to  say  soipcthing  of  the  other  loem-* 
bers  of  your  family,  and  to  make  enquiries  for  Mrs^  Banin  and 
for  your  sweet  little  daughter.  It  is^a  mal  bleafiuig  that  Mnu 
Baniia's  health  has  held  out  so  well  nndejF  tlie  sevene  ttiais  and 
fatigues  to  which  it  has  been  so  long  subjected^  aod  SKMt 
sincerely  do  I  hope  that  her  devoteduess  and  patienoe  may  ess 
long  meet  some  reward,  in  seeing  you  restored  to  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  health  you  once  enjoyed.    I  woold  be  most 


oagnteAil  indeed,  mj  mngratefQl,  if  I  eoatd  evior  tmgei  the 
attention  I  receiTed  both  bom  her  and  you  in  London,  when 
friends  were  lesa  than  few.  In  your  pre^nt  state,  it  must  be 
a  great  sooree  of  satiafaction  to  h«re  your  sweet  little  Mary 
near  friends  who  feel  for  her  the  interest  which  only,  or  almost 
only,  relatives  can  feel.  Farewell,  my  dear  friend :  God  bless 
yon,  and  all  you.fael  an  interest  in.  This  is  my  sincere  and 
fervent  prayer.  Bemember  me  to  your  father  and  brother 
(vk)  I  find  was  peffeotly  tight  about  action  and  reaction),  ako 
to  yonr  sister.  Hoping  that  yon  will  find  my  ^shalis'  and 
*  wills,' '  shonlds'  and  '  woalds,'  ^  w^res^  and  *  have  beens'  in 
the  foeegQing,  ortliodox;,  and  hoping  far  more  ardently  that 
thqr  may  find  yon  better  in  health  and  hope  than  when  I  left 
yott^^i  remain, 

My  dear  Banito, 

Your  sincere  friena, 

Aboat  this  period  the  Earl  of  Malgrave,  now  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  wa»  Lord  Lieateiiant,  and  was  hailed  by  the  popu-- 
koe  as  the  great«&st  and  truest  friend  of  Ii^knd  that  had  et^er ' 
hdd  the  Vieeroyalty.  Banim  joined  naturally  in  ikie  popular- 
opinion,  and  when  the  Lord  Lientenant,  in  the  course  of  hisF 
"  Progress"  through  Ireland,  was  reported  to  approach  Kil- 
kenny, Banim  called,  in  the  Slitoideradan,  upon  y$  artist  fiiend, 
to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  and  having  been  carried  to 
the  studio,  said, 

"  I  want  yon  to  paint  somethrng  for  me.^ 

*'  Do  you,"  said  the  artist,  **  only  tell  what,  and  Vl\  go  al  it 
atoQoe/'  ' 

"  Well,**  replied  Banim,  **70ti'8ee  there  will  be  a  procession 
tvnett  tbeliord  Lieutenant,  ahd  I  want  you  to  give  a  touch 
to  the  Shimdeffltdan.^' 

**  I  wai$,^  says  our  friend,  *^  rather  taken  aback  by  being 
lequested  toinake  myself  something  between  a  coa(^  decorator 
and  a  sign  psanter  ;  but,  npon  refiection,  loould  hotrefuie  the 
poot^fetlo^,  BO'  I  enqtifaed  wliat  kitid  of  'touch*  he  wishai' 
me  to  give  the  Shanderadan.  lie  said,  ^  I  Want'  yoa  to  faittt 
the  top  and'fKMVt  of  ik  green,  and  to  ptit  on  the  fronts  in 
orange  letters^         ' 

MuteftAvs^Fos  «VHK.' " 
This  "Wish  wan  gratified,  and  as  John  Banam,  in  ttm  Shseta*^ 
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deradan,  drove  throogb  the  citjr,  on  the  daj  of  Lord  VaignTe's 
entrancej  not  a  truer,  or  more  honest  admirer  of  the  Vicerml 
politics  greeted  the  Viceroj  on  his  way. 

Of  Bauim's  every-day  life  at  Windgap  Cottage,  llicbael 
Banim  thus  writes  to  ns  r — 

^^  His  habits  or  occnpations  conid  be  but  little  varied. 
Seviving  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  night,  hearose'geneTallT 
at  a  late  boar;  from  his  bed  he  was  rumored  to  his  sefa,  and 
thence  to  the  shanderadan,  or  to  his  chair,  in  the  open  air. 
There  was  then  his  drive  before  dinner,  again  to  his  sofi^  and 
then  to  f(eek  such  rest  as  he  could  iind.  He  could  accept  of 
no  invitations,  owing  to  his  decrepitude ;  he  was  sometime^ 
his  father's  guest,  up  to  the  old  man's  death  which  to(^  place 
before  John's ;  he  dined  now  and  then  with  his  brother-in-law. 
and  his  relatives  partook  in  turu  of  his  family  meal— chance 
guests  might  call  on  him  of  an  evening,  and  then,  if  not  in  pain, 
he  was  merry,  and  his  spirits  cheerful. 

It  will  be  easily  credited,  that  leading  the  life  I  have  parti- 
cularised, it  was  impossible  he  could  employ  himsdf  with  anj 
continuity  at  his  pen.     He  said  to  me  once  : 

*  Michael,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  anything  worth  notice 
again ;  I  am  now  only  fit  for  stringing  a  few  loose  and  pavkj 
verses  together ;  giving  out  tlie  same  odour  as  the  archbishop'^ 
sermons  in  Gil  Bias — ^the  energy  of  ray  mind  is  gone  with  the 
health  of  my  body — neither  of  them  ever  to  return/ 

Yet  he  was  not  altogether  idle — he  sent  a  few  contributions 
to  Tait*s  Edinburgh  Magazine — the  manuscripts  prepared  at 
his  dictation  bv  his  devoted  little  daughter,  and  he  pat  together 
some  songs ;  many  of  them  sweet  and  plaintive,  but  little  of 
power  about  tliem.  I  cannot  point  to  the  particular  song  or 
verses  referred  to  by  Qerald  Griffin. 

Before  he  had  been  a  year  residing  at  home,  ihe  wekome 
news  came  that  the  queen  had  bestowed  a  pension  on  him  of 
£150  per  annum — never  was  the  royal  bounty  more  needed, 
or  bestowed  on  a  more  helpless  claimant.  I  had  hopes  at  the 
time  that  this  certainty  of  the  future  might  tend,  by  etfii^ 
his  mind,  to  the  nbatement  of  the  disewe — ^hiamm  hopes  were 
similar  to  miii«— but  ikcae  was  no  ameadmoik 

I  have  heard  him  say,  that  for  this  boon,  which  by  remoring* 
pecuniaiy  anxiety  lightened  his  sense  of  enduranoe,  and  hdpd 
to  smooth  hispassage  to  the  gnve,  he  wis  principally  indebted  to 
thepresent  Eari  o(Cadisle,*aided  by  his  early  friend,  Mr^SfaoL 
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A.inont(9t  other  persons  of  distinction  vho  came  to  visit 
him,  the  Earl  of  Carlislei  then  Lord  Morpeth,  favoured  him 
more  than  once  bj  calling  to  Windgap.  My  little  niece^  then 
twelve  jears  of  age,  attracted  his  lordship's  observation.  The 
father  spoke  aboat  his  anxiety  on  her  account^  and  a  farther 
pension  of  £40  was  granted  for  the  child's  behoof.  This  was 
another  great  cause  of  uneasiness  removed — my  brother  never 
spoke  of  this  nobleman's  kindness  and  commiseration  without 
evincing  the  most  lively  gratitude/' 

Michael  Banim  here  refers  to  the  tales  and  poems  contributed 
hy  John  Banim  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  time. 
Indeed  these  short  pieces  were  his  sole  means  of  subsistence 

Erevious  to  the  grant  of  his  pension ;  and  to  the  last  hour  of 
is  life,  literary  composition  was  his  best^  and  surest,  and 
chiefest  security  against  the  depressing  effect  of  pain. 

Amongst  his  poetic  pieces  written  at  this  period  are  two 
little  poems  sagg^ted  by  his  love  for  the  memory  of  his  dead 
child,  his  son.  How  he  loved  this  boy,  Michael  has  thus  told 
us:— 

"  I  have  listened  to  him  for  hours  of  an  evening,  after  his 
return  home,  describing  the  noble  qualities,  and  the  affection 
of  this  child  to  him.  I  have  heard  him  tell  how  the  little 
fellow  would  come  in  from  his  play,  steal  gently  to  the  back 
of  the  father's  sick  sofa,  and  press  his  soft  lips  on  the  hand 
that  lay  listlessly  hanging  over.  The  first  intimation  of  the 
child's  presence  woutd  be  this  affectionate  salutation.  And 
when  the  father  turned  his  eyes  to  greet  the  saiuteri  tlien 
there  was  a  spring  into  the  parent's  arms,  and  a  fond,  length- 
ened embrace  between  them.  Other  and  various  excellencies 
he  would  repeat,  when  he  lay  helpless  and  discoursed  of  his 
affections." 

It  was  a  beautiful  trait  in  the  sick  roan's  character,  that 
frequently,  during  his  bitterest  pangs,  his  memory  bore  him 
back  to  the  child  s  grave  at  Montmartre ;  the  following  are  the 
lines  to  which  we  have  referred  : — 

"TO  MT  CHIU>. 

Bf  the  QoJTeilngi  of  tUm  m^  my  babe,  to  quick  »im1  aharpt  thfjr  leem 
EeTesUnga  of  merldUn  mind  biofora  thy  tfme  to  gleam, 
Br  thy  ksowlodgo  of  our  word*  to  tbM,  alttwroch  Cho  kiioirl«d0l  ooihe^  • 
WV  kiioir  not  by  what  piomptiiogii,  for  aa  yet.  my  babe,  tboa'rt  dumb— 

By  thine  anawen  In  thlna  actiooa,  babe,  w  raptd  and  so  true, 
la  an  that  by  a  word  or  look  we  want  thee,  babe,  to  do^ 
9r  tigm  like  these  *tU  whispered,  babe,  in  momenta  aa  of  fear, 
That  a  spirit  winged  so  early  forth,  not  long  can  setUe  here. 
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In  SfMe,  aloD«.  aad  hvmlda  tliaiilsfw  vroisiaed  c^  IP  nrci 
Th«t  fooiUh  wolsper  comes  to  mc,  of  117  UtUe  Ytoj  ao  &!!, 
Bmmim  tqr  ^daoMB  011I7, 1  am  mirB  God  lets  as  knov. 
When  he  doth  wiah  » living  eonl  txMk  to  himaelf  to  go. 

And  yet,  my  bAbe,  whUe  you  and  I  this  day  commnned  alone, 
A  creeping  of  that  rain  mirBiiee  I  Inwardly  did  own, 
There  was  sneh  meaning  in  thee^  h«ba,  so  stariUng  and  iateniie 
A  power  in  thine  up-cast  eyes,  a  pure  Intenigence— 

In  accents  strange  and  primitlre,  in  a  language  bold  and  stroog. 
Once  spoken  in  the  Infiint  worid,  though  now  forgotten  long, 
I  almost  thought  to  hear  thee  shape  the  question  of  that  kx>k. 
To  which,  as  to  a  spirlt^s  glance,  1  liar  a  moment  shook. 

My  dreams  I  mr  dreams,  I  also  fear  I  they  do  so  picture  thee, 
A  little  corpse  Uid  aft  my  feet,  In  aago  traoqulIU^, 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  ni|^t,  nyr  own  weak  moans  do  starts 
The  desolating  sorrow  from  my  cramped  and  qaaUlng  heart  !** 


"AN  INFANTS  BU&IAL. 

UtHe  child,  ftir  you 
No  passing  bell  was  rung; 

Little  child,  ibr  you 
No  burial  ctaannt  was  rang : 

Little  child,  for  you 

Before  your  coffin  head, 
No  priest  led  on  the  way 

Unto  your  chorch-yard  bed: 

Little  child,  for  yon 

No  mourning  weeds  were  on, 
To  show  a  double  grief 

That  you  to  God  had  gone. 

Bot  people  paced  around. 
With  grave  and  sober  tread. 

In  awe.  not  tears,  to  bea/ven. 
For  a  gracious  in&nt,  dead. 

Behind,  your  father  walked. 
Linked  with  his  brothers,  two, 

And  alone,  because  infirm, 
Another  followed  yotu 

And  why  tolled  not  the  knell. 
Why  was  the  deatb-chaont  nrate— 

Whv  were  the  mourners  there, 
without  a  mourning  suit  ? 


Why  did  no  (hllower  shed 
A  tear,  sweet  child,  for  yon ; 

Nay,  father  and  his  kin. 
Why  w«re  they  tesrlsB^  too? 


Altbonih  it  taxed  Hiem  sore. 

And  hUOf  the  moumer-cfaie^ 
Althoof^  M  eottid  have  wept 

Aloodi  aloud  in  yieL 

Beeauoe  each  w<eB  Adknmr, 
Priest,  people,  fother,  kin. 

That  ibr  your  loss  to  as. 
^Sorrow  wera  ainsoat  sin : 

Thai  llfo  Is  misery. 

The  mora  when  life  Is  tang- 
That  life  is  weakness  all. 

When  life  dMiiid  moat  be 


And  more  than  this  they  knew. 

That  Ood  had  willed  away 
From  (firth  a  child  of  Uls, 

Unsullied  by  earth's  clay- 
As  yet  unstained  bv  crime. 

Before  his  Kakera  fisee— > 
And  therefore  sure  to  find 

In  heaven  a  resting  place.** 


The  lines  are  not,  we  are  well  aware,  either  very  poelicJ 
or  verj  striking ;  but  thej  show  the  phages  of  a  longing, 
loving  mind ;  of  a  soul  all  love  and  hope,  of  a  heart  voung 
amidst  care  and  grief— a  heart  that  would  not  be  crushea. 

A  friend  who  visited  Banim,  at  this  perioc^f  thus  desciibes 
bis  conversation  and  mode  of  life  :— 

"  1  had  left  the  town  behind,  and  my  route  led  along  the 
Dublin  road,  when  a  small  dwelling  overlooking  the  path 
announced  the  author's  villa.  A  wooden  door  opened  to  my 
summons,  and  admitted  me  into  a  small  court-yard  bordered 
by  a  trimly  kept  plot  of  garden  groand.  A  lad  was  wheeling 
an  invalid  in  a  bath  chair  round  the  gravelled  walk,  I  needed 
not  to  ask ;  I  knew  it  must  be  Banim. 
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Quicklj  I  approached,  and  put  my  card  into  his  hand. 
*  Mr.  Banim/  I  raid,  '  pardon  this  intrusion — but  I  could 
not  be  a  day  in  Kilkenny  without  paying  my  homage  to  a 
genius  to  whom  Ireland  owes  so  much.  I  have  written  a 
little  myseify  and  therefore  felt  bound  to  come  and  see  you/ 

He  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it  warmly.  '  I  have  read 
your  work  with  pleasure/  he  said)  'and  am  thankful  for 
your  visit.     Come  in  and  rest  after  your  walk.' 

'  Pardon  me/  I  replied,  '  if  I  decline  just  now.  The 
walk  here  is  nothing,  and  you  are  enjoying  this  lovely  day. 
Continue  your  jaunt,  and  I  will  walk  and  talk  with  you.' 

The  boy  resumed  his  propelling  motion,  and  I  chatted  witli 
the  gifted  Banim.  I  had  full  leisure  to  observe  his  features, 
which  were  long  and  delicately  formed ;  his  high  forehead, 
denoting  intellect,  and  soft  eyes  ever  lit  with  flashing  thoughts. 
When  he  removed  his  hat,  bis  hair  seemed  grey,^,  '  but  not 
with  years,'  for  I  do  not  think  he  was  mndi  more  than  forty ; 
but  with  mental  excitement,  and  much  privation  and  acute 
bodily  suffering,  (he  then  laboured  under  rheumatic  paralysis, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  entire  use  of  his  lower  limbs)  had 
told  upon  his  brown  tresses,  and  his  silvered  head. 

We  spoke  chiefly  on  literaiy  topics.  He  declaimed  power- 
fully against  the  low  state  of  literature  in  this  unhappy  country, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  prohibition  of  learning  in  the 
time  of  the  Penal  Laws^  from  the  effects  of  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  but  slowly  recovering — how  it  was 
impossible  to  derive  any  considerable  pecuniary  emolument 
from  writings  in  Ireland.  '  Moore  told  me,*  he  said,  '  if, 
he  had  confined  his  labours  to  Ireland  he  would  be  a  beggar.* 
He  spoke  rather  feelingly  of  the  neglect  of  men^  who  had 
the  means,  but  not  the  will,  to  make  his  sojourn  in  his  native 

?lace  more  agreeable,  and  hinted  at  the  Marquis  of  Ormond. 
^ears  of  gratitude  sparkled  in  his  eyes  as  he  related  a  visit 
not  long  before  paid  him  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Marquis 
of  Normanby.  If  men  of  that  class  only  knew  how  prized  a  few 
kind  words — some  pithy  notices  of  judicious  praise — are  to 
the  sensitive  minds  of  authors,  methinks  they  would  be  less 
chary  in  giving  what,  at  all  events,  costs  nothing. 

I  mentioned  my  regret  at  his  invalid  state,  and  asked 
whether  change  of  air  might  not  be  serviceable  ?  *  Ah  !*  he 
said  '  I  have  tried  that,  and  it  was  of  no  use.  I  was  in  France, 
at  Boulogne,  and  in  Paris,  and  the  contrast  between  my  re-* 
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ceptioD  at  Paris  and  here  is  painfully  great.  There  I  vss 
made  too  mach  of.  My  soirees,  which,  unlike  the  extra?agaDt 
parties  in  this  country,  I  would  give  for  about  a  dozen  (rancs, 
lights,  cakes,  cafe,  and  eau  sucr^,  forming  the  chief  items  in 
our  bill  of  fare,  were  attended  by  the  elite  of  the  Prench 
capital.  The  nobles,  by  birth  as  by  talents,  took  pleasure  in 
attending.  I  found  my  health  rapidly  declining,  and  indeed 
I  came  home  to  die.  My  Ood !  I  shall  never  forget  the 
humiliation  of  feeling  I  experienced  on  landing  at  Kingstown. 
Judging  from  the  misery  tkat  every  where  met  my  sight,  I 
felt  as  if  the  Irish  had  nothing  to  be  proud  of  except  tbetr 
beggars.' 

I  described  m^  ramble  over  the  city  that  forenoon,  and  the 
interest  which  his  tale  of  the  Boman  Merchant  gave  to  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Canice. 

^That  is  a  singular  incident,'  he  replied,  'and  well 
worthy  of  being  wrought  into  three  volumes,  I  wrote  that  tale 
one  evening  between  din«er4ime  and  tea*  It  is  quite  true. 
The  stranger's  tomb  is  in  the  urall,  near  the  entrance/ 

Banirn  now  directed  liia  servant  ta  turn  his  steps  towards 
the  door,  and,  by  the  help  of  crutches,  entered  his  dining- 
room.  Here  we  were  shortly  joined  by  a  gentle  little  girl, 
with  pale,  thoughtful  face,  and  auburn  hair,  Banim'sonlj 
child  ;  she  sf>oke  bnt  seldom  during  my  stay,  bat  her  remarb 
betokened  an  intellect  far  beyond  her  vears.  She  seemed  a 
great  pet  of  her  father's,  and  no  doubt  the  fervour  of  his 
genius  communicated  a  warmth  which  caused  ber'e  to  expand. 

Of  those  we  love,  Bnconsdously  we  learn.  Mrs.  Baniia 
also  entered,  and  I  was  introduoed  to  her;  she  shewed  grest 
solicitude  about  her  husband,  enquiring  how  his  drive  agreed 
with  him,  and  appeared  obliged  ftVr  my  visit.  She  was  eri- 
dently  proud  of  the  renown  he  bad  acquired,  and  felt  ever; 
call  the  homage  he  had  a  right  to  receive.  She  spoke  rather 
reproachfully  of  the  conduct  of  his  eountryman  in  general, 
who  seemed  to  take  little  interest  iu  the  declining  health  of 
one  who  had  done  such  honour  to  the  soil. 

Banim  soon  resumed  his  literary  conversation,  and  we 
talked  much  of  poets  and  poetry.  He  took  down  a  volume 
and  read  part  of  Shelly *s  Faust,  and  I  sat  by  entranced— 
never  was  poetry  more  eloquently  written,  and  never  was  poeti; 
more  eloquently  read.  It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  hear  such 
strains  so  sung. 
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But  of  Ireland  wna  the  theme  most  upon  his  lip9^  and  the 
love  country  glowed  in  his  bosom  ever  and  always.  '  We 
liave  been  sadly  neglected/  he  said,  *  and  the  works  which 
are  written  on  this  country,  seldom  give  a  correct  notion  of 
the  people.  Mrs.  Hall  writes  too  like  Miss  Mitford,  and 
therefore  too  English  to  be  correct.  We  want  a  cheap  peri- 
odical. 

I  mentioned  the  Dublin  University. 

^  It  19  a  good  magazine  for  the  hands  into  which  it  falls,' 
he  replied, '  but  too  much  devoted  to  party  to  be  national' 

He  repeated  some  of  his  own  poetry — very  touching  and 
intensely  Irish.  I  remembered  an  incident,  he  thou^^ht  at 
the  Clare  Election,  when  two  adverse  factions  were  recon- 
ciled by  the  amicable  meeting  of  the  leaders  long  at  variance, 
Banim  wrote  the  following  stanzas  on  the  event,  which  he 
called  *  The  Old  Man  at  the  Altar  :'— 

*^  An  old  man,  he  knelt  ait  the  Altar 

His  enemy's  hand  to  f ake. 
And  at  first  his  weak  voice  did  falter 

And  his  feeble  limbs  did  shake, 
For  his  only  brave  boy,  his  glory. 

Had  been  stretched  at  the  old  man's  feet^ 
A  corpse,  all  so  haggard  and  gory. 

By  the  hand  which  he  now  must  greet. 

And  soou  the  old  man  stopt  speaking. 

And  rage  which  had  not  gone  by, 
From  under  his  brows  came  breaking 

Up  into  his  enemy's  eye — 
And  now  his  limbs  were  not  shaking 

But  his  cleiiclied  hands  his  bosom  crossed. 
And  be  looked  a  fierce  wish  to  the  taking 

Bevenge  for  the  boy  he  lost. 

But  the  old  man  he  glanced  around  him 

And  thought  of  the  place  he  was  in, 
And  thought  of  the  promise  that  bound  him. 

And  thought  that  revenge  was  sin — 
And  then,  cr}'ing  tears,  like  a  woman, 

Your  hand — he  cried — aye,  that  hand, 
And  I  do  forgive  you,  foeman, 

For  the  sake  of  our  bleeding  land  !  *' 
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When  Messrs.  Gnnn  and  Gsineron  molred  io  poUiab  fie 
Irish  Penny  Jonmal^  they  were  anxious  to  engage  the  scmocf 
of  Banim,  as  a  contribiHor ;  the  bsiibI  differences  betveen 
author  and  publisher,  monetarj,  arose,  and  bitter  compkiots 
wrre  made  by  Banim^  answered  bj  dedarattous  of  the  pab- 
Kshers,  that  he  was  irregular  in  his  promised  assistanoe. 

Sick,  weary,  and  irritable,  Banim  became  impatient,  and 
enclosed  the  following  letters  to  his  ever  finthfnl  fiieod, 
Michael  Staunton,  then  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  fk 
Dublin  Morning  Be^i^rr : — 

**  KiOaauf,  September  IT,  1840. 

Mj  dear  Staunton* 

Should  jou  consider  the  accompanjing  letters  fair  matttf 
for  the  notico  of  the  Irish  Press,  I  b^  to  leare  them  at  joar 
disposaL 

Ever  tmlj  jours 

John  Bakim. 
M.  Staunton  Esq. 

CMBeooftbe  Oaaeml  Advertiaer, 

Sir, — Eor  anjthing  new,  and  which  will  be  suitable,  ve 
shall,  if  it  be  first-rate,  pay  as  high  a  price  as  anj  one ;  and 
more  can  hardlj  be  expected  from  the  publishers  of  sudi  a 
work  as  ours. 

^'hen  we  commenced  the  Yesxi  Jomuf  al,  we  oertainlf 
were  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  '  patriotism,'  (that  is 
the  word)  might  possibly  induce  S(»me  oxs  Irishman  to  aid  as 
with  his  pen  in  our  arduous  undertaking — not  ceiiainiT, 
gratuitously,  but  at  a  moderate  rate.  Ive  have,  liowefw, 
already  lived  long  enough  to  be  undeceived.  We  hitf, 
always,  it  is  true,  found  Irishmen  exceedingly  kind  *in  lh« 
professions  of  patriotism,  and  verbally,  veiy  fervent  in  theff 
hopes,  that  every  Irishman,  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
Pj£N>'T  JorsNAL,  ought  to  aid  us  with  his  talents,  and 
soforth.  But  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  we  have  aiwtn 
found  these  loud  professions  coupled  with  an  immediate 
demand  for  not  only  the  highest  price  for  their  contributions, 
but  a  gnedy  desire  to  clutch  as  muoh  as  possible,  from  those 
who,  if  not  more  patriotic  in  reality  than  theimelves,  have 
not  had  the  disgusting  hj-pocrisy  to  avow  a  Ceding  tb^  did 
not  possess.    It  is  not  the  demaiid  for  reoMnentioiH  for  this 
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is  but  fair»  but  it  is  the  invariable  profession  of  patriotism 
whicii  is  so  offensive — that  patriotism,  we  find,  being  bounded 
by  their  lips  and  pockets.  At  the  time  we  first  wrote  to 
yoQ,  we  were  very  desirous  of  obtaining  your  contributions, 
because  we  then  thought  that  your  name  as  an  author 
and  contributor  would  assist  us  in  launching  our  little  work 
successfully. 

We  have  now,  however,  found  that  its  unparalleled  pro- 
gress has  depended  more  upon  our  own  efforts  than  upon  the 
aid  of  others,  and  are^  therefore,  much  more  indifferent.  If 
you  had  assisted  us  then,  you  would  have  obliged  t^ ;  if  you 
contribute  now,  it  will  be  to  oblige  yourself. 

We  are,  Sir, 


To  John  £ai4im,  Esq. 


Your  obedient  Servants, 

GUNN  AND  CaMEBOX. 


Kilkenny,  September  \7ih,  1840. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Cameron, 

When  you  first  applied  to  me  to  contribute  to  your  penny 
periodical,  a  member  of  mv  family  informed  you  that  from 
illness  I  regretted  I  coula  not  do  so ;  lately  1  repeated  the 
assertion  to  account  for  my  not  sending  at  a  later  date  auytliing 
9ew;  "but  the  respect  due  to  at  least  severe  suffering — I  put 
forward  to  ,you  no  other  grounds  for  your  forbearance — has 
not  been  at  hand  to  protect  me ;  and,  through  me^  the  whole 
literature  of  my  country,  nay  the  character  of  that  country 
itself,  from  tiie  gross,  though  absurd  and  contemptible  in- 
solenee  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  of  August. 

But  I  have  no  further  answer  to  that  impudent  shop-boy 
letter;  trusting,  however,  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  may  help 
to  deter  future  adventurers  in  Ireland,  from  repaying  with 
offered  insult,  the  hearty  support  of,  perhaps,  a  too  generous 
people. 

Continued  indisposition  must  again  account  for  my  delay  in 
sn&wering  your  communication. 

John  Banim." 

This  was  an  unhappy  quarrel,  and  one  must  regret,  that  the 
publishers  had  so  little  consideration  for  the  author's  condi- 
tion. As  Johnson  said  of  Collins,  when  sickness  or  want 
are  at  the  door,  a  man  of  genius  is  little  calculated  for  abstruse 
thought  or  gtowiog  flights  of  airy  fancy. 
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There  are^  there  hare  been,  knadceds  of  Hen  mho»  villi 
one  holf  Juhn  Baiiioi^a  zeuiits,  aud  BoaJBioted  wkh.  noi 
hondrtrdti)  part  of  his  si-ffehiiga  and  his  aonov*,  voiiU  hare 
become  misanthropic,  and  cold,  and  hatab,  even  to  Ihaa&nev- 
est  nod  dearest  to  .hem  by  everi  bowl  of  adalioDdiipy  af 
sjmpathr,  rind  of  friendship.  Nut  90  viUi  Baobn;  hrakcB 
in  healtu  ;  povrerless  lor  work ;  weak  in  all  thai  a  fanre, 
sirong  soul  woold  Mish  to  possess  in  foil,  cnmpletr^  and  vigor- 
ous sitrength,  stiii  he  was  the  nasi  as  in  oUier  daji^  and 
cr  paiu«  or  grief  coold  uot  depivss  his  apiril. 

Thus  writing;  talking,  taJering,  and  amiikt  aH  Us 
of  despair^  ever  hoping,  John  Bnnim  lived  on.  Hs  was 
happy  in  one  bkssing,  hia  mind  aras  strong  as  ever,  and  he, 
like  Johnson,  had  prayed  that  his  tnteUrct  might  oontiaae 
rigorons  to  the  last,  that  like  Swift»  they  m^ht  not  die  trnm 
the  top  while  tlie  leaves  and  branches  were  nndecaycd. 

But  strength  to  do  was  paasing  avay,  even  while  the  w3i 
to  do  was  eager ;  and  in  the  fblkwing  aketch,  Michad  llaniHi 
gives  ns  an  aoeonut  of  the  last  joint  litenoy  wwk  nf  tfaa 
aoibora  of  Ikies  by  The  (THam  Family  r^ 

"  I  had  laid  by  my  pen  to  devote  myself  entmly  to  booKflS 
from  the  period  of  my  ooadjulor^s  break  down  in  18Sd. — It 
will  be  recollteted,  that  in  one  of  the  letters  from  wrhiefa  I 
have  extracted,  my  brother  threw  ont  the  snggestaon,  that  we 
should  write  a  novel — of  which  an  old  parish  priest,  might  he 
the  hero — In  1840,  five  yean  after  his  return  homc^  idin^ 
^uisliing  on  his  own  part  all  hope  of  heiag  able  te  take  up 
aiijlhiug  requiring  contiiuioua  apjdicalioa,  ha  nrged  me 
to  re^me  my  occupation — nnder  Itts  immediate  aafar* 
virion. 

I  had,  some  time  be£)re^  filled  a  note  book  with  maleiisb 
referrible  to  the  latest  agrarian  confedenKgrs  that  had  diistniM 
our  neighbourhood ;  the  actors  in  wlii^  had  beatowed  aa 
themstlve«i,  the  fantastical  name  of  *  Whitefeet/  Wilh 
some  of  the  principal  leadefa  of  tbis  lawless  and  whta  aprssd 
combination  I  had  held  intercourse— -I  had  gained  n  know* 
ledge  of  their  signs  and  passwords,  and  obtained  an 
into  their  views  and  proceedings*  I  pcnposed  a  tale 
ray  matbriala  could  be  used ;  my  adviaet  difiSeied  wilh 
me. 

^  We  have  ^ven/  he  said,  *•  perhaps  too  mneh  of  the  dark 
udeof  the  Insh  character^  let  H^.  for..tilii,paeaeB^  tmitaf 
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iht  amiable;  enongli  of  it  is  aroand  us^I  once  mentiotied 
our  old  pariah  priest  to  you ;  the  good,  the  childishly  innocent, 
and  yet  the  wise  father  (yDoiinell — we  have  only  to  take 
him  aa  he  really  was,  and  if  we  succeed  in  drawing  him  life* 
Iike»  he  must  be  reverenced  and  loved^  as  we  used  to  love  and 
reverence  him/ 

I  sat  down  as  proposed,  when  time^  not  indi9|)ensably  en- 
gaged  otherwise,  enabled  me  to  do  so — I  read  for  my  bro- 
th^ each  chapter  as  the  tale  progressed,  and  when  I  had  put 
it  out  of  hands,  he  took  it  up  for  ]*evision  and  amendment. 
I  have,  ever  since,  regretted  having  allowed  him  to  do  thi?. 
Aeooiding  to  his  conception  the  tale  required  extensive 
alterations  as  te  style  and  management :  I  may  have  differed 
with  him ;  but,  adhering  to  our  original  mode  of  proceedings 
I  did  not  object,  either  to  substitution  or  condensation.  ri:e 
task  was  too  contiunous,  for  his  disorganised  brain,  and  I 
fear  that,  although  his  daughter  then  fifteen,  and  a  young 
man  who  resided  near  the  cottage,  acted  as  occasional 
amannenscs,  his  death  was  hastetied  by  his  more  than  usual 
occupation  on  the  tale  of  'Father  Connell/  In  some  in* 
stances  the  original  was  condensed ;  and  one  entire  chapter 
substituted, 

*  Father  ConnelP  was  the  last  joint  work  of  The  (yHara 
family.  John^a  attending  physician,  although  not  pronouncing 
positively,  led  me  to  think,  he  might  have  held  out,  longer  if 
he  had  not  wrought,  for  him  too  ardently,  at  this  book. 

Not  presnming  for  one  moment,  that  the  tale  of '  Father 
CanneU'  possesses  merit  ss  a  novel,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
renaik,  that  it  is  so  far  of  valne,  inasmuch  as  the  character 
of  the  old  priest  who  governed  the  parish  of  St.  John  in 
Kilkenny,  when  my  brother  and  I  attended  in  our  muslin 
sarplices  at  his  vesper  chair,  and  partook  of  his  twelfth  night 
fisast  of  cakes  and  ale,  is  attempted  to  be  faithfully  pourtray- 
vd.  No  matter  how  meagre  may  be  the  colouring,  or  how 
iUrdisposed  the  lights  and  shadows,  and  relief — the  likeness 
is  a  true  oiie>  without  flattery  or  exaggeration ;  no  virtue 
feigned,  or  habit  imagined — such  as  he  is  given  under  the 
name  of  'Father  Connell*  was  our  parish  priest,  the  Bev. 
Biehard  (yDonnell,  Boman  Catholic  Dean  of  Ossory — when 
the  writers  of  the  tale  were  young." 

I^rom  the  period  of  the  publication  qI  Fatker  Connelly 
Baoim's  health  began  to  decline,  and,  more  perceptibly  than 
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eYBT^  faevas  meatmgnwMf*  Hov  Ins  life  £dod  isto  dnth ; 
hmr  Ins  last  liiec&iy  labois  weie  peifomnd ;  sad  haw  hit 
last  honm  passed,  we  shall  rdate  in  the  next,  and  condadiag, 
portion  of  this  Bic^raphy  of  John  Baakn* 


Art. Y.— LITERAEY  AND  AUTISTIC  LIFE  IX  PAEIS.* 

1.  8d?nei  de  la  Vie  ds  Boheme,  par  Henrf  HQiger.  Fans. 
1854. 

2.  ta  Croix  de  JBemy  RTman  Steeple  Ciase^  par  Mme.  Emile 
de  Girardin^  Tbdophfle  Gautier,  Jules  Saudeau,  et  Meij. 
Farisk    1853. 

On  looking  thfoogh  the  molome  hiding  this  paper,  aa^ 
oomparing  the  pictntes  tiieie  drawn  with  others  thai  have  Us 
by,  and  grown  dusty  m  the  store-rooms  of  memory^  and  whiek 
were  dfawn  some  fifteen  ye«n  nnee  hy  the  great  itftist  N.  P. 
Willis  for  the  literary  potentate  of  Marlborongh-slNei,  «e 
eonld  not  help  being  saddened  by  the  present  glooniy,  seampish 
featmes  of  literarT  and  artistic  life  in  ¥m^  the  oMitte^  (he 
dtihsed  world,  when  contrasted  with  the  lK>noi^^  nehes,  and 
gloiy  which  rewarded  the  nan  of  liters  in  thnt  oM  tinw  in 
bosy,  selfish,  woildtjr,  smoke-eoversd  London. 

Here  are  a  few  traits  that  hsfo  not  iMogether  faded  frsm 
the  onee  glowing  canvas  Oor  yimng  American  man  of  letters 
and  (through  their  influence)  man  of  fitfldon,  k  reolarisg  on 
a  downy  ooncli  in  a  most  snpeibly  fuiwisbed  drawng  roem  in 
May  Fair.  He  is  stdfing  to  finish  his  dainty  and  oss^ 
WeaUeut  as  well  as  emini,  and  the  reminiBoences  and  fleets 
of  the  seventeen  patties  be  attended  the  evening  beANre,  iriH 


•  Fortlieolheryapfln  in  our  ssitet,  devoSBd  to  V^vnea , 

the  light  literature  of  Fiance,  see  Isish  QDAaTKBi«t  Rstibw,  ToL  VU 
No.  VI.,  p.  MS.,  Art.,  "Modem  French  Noveb.-  la..  No.  THI.,  An. 
••  UDtnmdaied  NorsUrts  s  Alphonse  Karr,-  p.  CT?-.  Vd,  lU.,  Kow  X- 

•«  Aaftobiographj  of  Alesaiider  JDanuM."  p.  10S In^  Now  XI.   Aft, 

^  French  Social  Lifes  Jerome  Fatwrot^**  p,  497 Ia«  Ka  JUL    AiU 

" Domaa  and Texier,  on  Men  aad  Booki»"  p.  83SL,  VolTlV Ko. 

Xm.    Art.,  "  PhaflOB  of  BoorgewB  LiA^.^  p.  72~ia.,  Ko.  XIV.    Art, 
"  French  Life  in  the  M^esaqf/^' jp.,  ^^ 
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pertnil*  We  do  iK)t  leooUeGt  whdlier  Om  walk  of  the  apaort- 
meat  were  ornamented  with  portraits  of  the  then  ftunoos 
ballerinaa ;  but  are  pretty  sare  that  some  of  our  hero's  present 
discomfort  was  caused  bj  the  inspection  of  certain  perfumed 
satin-paper  billets,  bearing  the  signatures  of  ladies  the  greatest 
and  fairest  among  Albion's  lovely  wives  and  daughters :  was 
Mrs.  Ellis  sleeping  on  her  post,  ye  Oods  I  It  was  a  proud 
day  for  America  and  literature,  that  this  deity  in  slippers  and 
morning  gown,  thus  worshipped  by  the  brightest  and  highest 
dames  in  the  eastern  hemisphere^  owed  his  eminence  in  a 
small  degree  only,  to  the  beauty  of  his  features^  and  graces  of 
bis  person.  All  the  other  blushing  and*  blooming  glories  were 
showered  on  his  aching  head,  by  whatever  goddess  represents 
literary  excellence.  But  ah,  our  West-End  sybarite  is  not 
irithoot  his  crumpled  rose  leai :  the  devil  shews  nis  inkstained 
boms  at  the  door,  and  claims  his  soul,  at  least  that  emanation 
of  it  known  by  the  name  of  '  Copy/  The  wearied  and  blas^ 
victim  bids  him  avaunt,  but  he  sticks  to  hia  bond,  and  ^*  Copy'' 
be  must  have.  Forty-eight  pages  of  the  New  Moniklf,  as 
blank  this  moment  as  the  emptiest  fools-eap^  must  ere  £a11  of  eve, 
be  filled  with  **  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  thai  burU)" 
and  in  a  small  week's  span,  enthral  and  oeeupy  some  thonsttids 
of  empty  and  admiiing  minds. 

Needs  must ;  the  bsevy  ambrosial  euiis  are  waved  aside ; 
the  poetic  eyes  and  marble  brow  are  bent  ob  C«pid  and  Psyche 
in  the  oentie  of  the  lofty  ceiling ;  the  point  of  the  jewelled 
pen,  the  souvenir  of  a  Duchess,  just  toclchea  the  paper :  there 
is  a  pause;  be  is  awaiting  for  the  rush  <rf  inspiration  as  the 
housewife,  when  she  applies  her  ear  to  the  epd  of  the  watem 
pipe,  and  hearkens  for  the  gur^^g  of  the  liquid,  as  it  cornea 
ponriiig  eo»  but  still  a  street  away.  All  at  ones  bis  eyes 
dikte^  his  cheeks  ftush,  his  fingers  quiver,  asd  away  goes  tbs 
nib,  carrying  the  poet's  oreetive  powere  in  its  wake*  The 
ioMges  crowd  and  jostle^  each  to  got  issue  first  at  the  diamond 
slit  I  time,  place,  self-consciousness  vanish,  and  the  operation 
pieeeeds  swilUy  and  steadily,  and  the  dieets  are  furrowed 


*  We  take  for  granted,  that  the  writer  mtended  to  present  his  own 
corporal  identity  under  the  efflgie#  of  his  Magazine  hero ;  at  least  we 
csBDOt  recollect  anj  other  Columbiaii  ApoUo  of  the  time,  that  claimed 
a  likeness  to  the  fancy  portrait.  If  so,  we  are  decidedly  of  <n»inion,  that 
Mrs.  TroUope  shewed  considerable  «pite,  injustice,  and  littlenesa  of 
spirit,  in  caUing  oar  talented  Aathsir  *'  an  ugly'ttMui.'' 
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with  dafk  lincs^  eren  as  the  iewj  surfioe  of  a  buflh  is  eoreied 
with  the  Mmy  threads  of  the  ernitiYe  spider,  till  the  matter  of 
the  farty-eigfat  pages  rises  imnd  the  poet  in  hilknrj  sheets  of 
feolsea^ 

Nov  vith  a  sigh  tS  rrlirf  he  rises  up,  vipes  his  f^vin; 
blow,  dons  those  envied  garments  the  pride  and  dopair  ^ 
Bond-streety  orders  his  cab  to  M ariboroagh-street  before  Mr. 
Colbom's  norel-raised  temple^  deKghts  that  great  man  br 
walking  into  his  sanctaaryy  and  coBdescending  to  reoeiTe  il 
hu  hands  a  paltty  check  for  £890  more  or  less,  the  gnerdoa 
of  bis  tliiee  honrs'  labor,  and  again  instals  himself  in  bs 
triimphal  chariot,  the  cynosnre  of  tiger?,  flkneurs,  hriieir 
maids,  and  their  mistresses.  Pondering  the  sundry  ekiais 
of  the  morning,  he  final W  derides  on  rewairdii^  the  least  selMi 
of  his  admirers,  drives  off  to  the  splendid  mansion  of  the  lovely 
and  titled  i^ady  *  *  •  (If  onr  memory  is  not  aft  fanit,  die 
was  wearing  weeds  for  her  lost  lord,  now  banting  efaamoii  ia 
the  l^rol) ;  they  bid  the  world  (of  London)  farewell,  and  for 
three  weeks,  the  Bareniel  mansion  of  *  *  *  in  Devoa- 
slnre  and  its  honsebold  mmBlers,  are  alone  oenadoiia  of  their 
dieam«wiapned  existenee. 

Oh  yoatbfiil  'cmididi^  for  the  privilege  of  deKghling  the 
readers  of  Blackwood  or  Fraaer,  month  after  month ;  aapriag 
artist  that  never  yet  eonld  seonre  a  decent  strip  of  exhifailioa 
WEall  for  .your  fiafUtn ;  eomposer  ot  nmric,  loi^ng  to  hesr 

tour  ideas  ismng  in  aonl-snbdning/meMies  from  the  twisted 
nus  tubes  and  dastic  eihcM^  «f  a  partert^  of  musicians,  did 
not  wnr  heart  gbw  as  #e  eiilM  to  mind  the  wohle  lot  of  oar 
gifted  Adonis  of  the  olden  time^  and  'were  aboiit  to  pnJMt 
this  article  for  yiMnr  enoeuAigenietati  ij&  pvMsed  eoitfdeatlj 
and  hopefidy  thrcmgh  Ihe^'piistwresqae  stod'A^weiy  pleasare 
grounds  of  litstututw  and  aril  And  here,  on  opening  this 
book  of  evil  omen,-  sre  oor  hopes  disappointedi  our  wishes 
tlnrart^^  aiui  oar  sttirits  dejected.  For,  if Kmr  awthor  eooio 
within  any  reimiaUe  djlstanee^f  ttoirathi  the  present  lot  sf 
timaspinttts  td'faSlo^iil  a^or  letters  in  Pms;  ia  so  morette 
that  of  the  eorrespondlDgM^l^inthe  palrti^  days  of  the  ^Nev 
Montlily/'  tbah  the  plodding  track  of  a  dray  horse,  to  the 
soaring  coorse  of  Beg«eu%  when  from  the  top  of  the  cleft  hiO 
above  Delphi,  he  springs  above  Ihe  clouds  to  meet  bright 
Hiaibns  issuing  from  the  glowing  portals  of  the  morning.— 
This  winged  q^niped  reminds  us  of  BeOerophon  and  his 
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fate ;  9o  we  descend  to  talk  of  earthly  thiaga;  and  the  prosaio 
eveiy-daj  life  of  men  who,  deapising  th^  jard  jneasnie,  the 
plough,  or  the  chisel*  wish  to  seiae  on  the  minds  and  souls  of 
their  fellow  beinsSj  and  hold  thera  in  bondage,  listening  to 
the  beantifal  eonibinatioQ  of  sweet  soundsj  looking  with  en* 
chanted  eyes  on  all  that  is  captivating  in  form  and  oelor,  off 
lost  in  admiration  while  the  miDd's  eye  eontemplates,  and  the 
soul  glows  at  the  pictures  of  nature^  or  of  human  aSoetiona 
and  sufferings,  drawn  by  the  Iife4nfiiBing  pencil  of  genius. 

We  fear,  that  if  the  large  proportion  of  civiliaed  roan,  thai 
having  got  a  few  hours  holiday  reUx,ation  in  the  enchanted 
gardens  of  literature^  are  seiz^ed  on  witb  a  longing  to  linoefi  ia 
the  enchanted  walks  and  bowers  during  the  term  oftheir 
mortal  being*  were  to  have  their  wishes  gratified^  and  could 
ever  enjoy  the  bright  landscape,  at  the  mere  ooet  of  training 
the  luxuriant  foliage,  watering  the  flower  beds,  or  acting  as 
guides  to  the  .visitors  of  this  paradise,-— if  all  such  were  grati- 
fied with  easy  suooess.  Aht  how  few  tiUeis  of  the  ontsp- 
world  would  there  be,  what  rapid.sucoessions  of  years  of  famine 
wpttjid  ensae^  and  how  ilUmada.  would  be  onr  ooals  and  shoes  1 
Though  many  an  ill-starred  youth  mistaking  will  for  powers  and 
rqeeftiii|i(  all  wise  eeunsels,  rashes  intO;  the  arena  of  hleratore 
and  quiekly  peridies  through  want  of  ability,  of  foree,  or  skill, 
we  must  strive  to  comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that 
the  dismal  fate  of  every  one  of  these  mav  deter  a  score*  at  least^ 
of  equally  unfitted  candidates,  who  willt  in  oonsequence,  dis« 
charge  important  duties  in  the  great  social  household*  b^  eon* 
stimcting  chimnies  not  addicted  to  smoking,  or  fashioBing 
garments  warranted  sound  in  the  seams. 

If  our  Author  intended  to  warn  individpals  of  this  class,  o£ 
the  daBgesB  and  privations ihait  beset  the  liteniiy  and  artistio 
professions,  he  has  only  partially  succeeded*  for  the  individ* 
uals  lie  selects  as  scare-crows  could  hardly  succeed  in  any  cail- 
in^  so  impatient  are  they  of  the  possession  of  money .  for  aa 
hour.  They  have  no  more  hold  oa  the  ordinary  world  abcat 
tbean*  than  gipsies  have  leases  of  the  woods  or  heaths  wibere 
Uiey  fiK  tbeic  temporary. honies ;,  heaoe  be  calls  them  Bohem» 
iuQs,  but  traces. the  family  to  a  remote  antiquity.  Assuming; 
thi^  all  who  have  ever  e^ioyed  the  jprivUege  of  entertaining^ 
interesting  or  inro&ting  their  fellow  men  by  the  productions  of 
their  brains,  were  first  obliged  to  pass,  through  :thia  probntioii* 
arj  atate*  he  gla^efisihelivingi  peuny<*afliaer»  rapiaos  fiddler^ 
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by  dheimg  Urn  IfoUcns  SBuilsqMM,  Sdbebis,  Ttoo,  lUton, 
Ario8to,Lope  deVeca,  Virgil,  TOenoc^  MadxjUjSf  tni  Homer,* 
each  endanng  the  disooniforit  of  his  owb  Utter  lot  before  the 
world  had  stamped  his  works  with  its  eHdmittg  seal.  Passing 
orer  the  dassiScation  of  his  subjects  into  those  whose  genias 
is  undoubted,  bat  deprived  of  access  to  the  scene  wboe  it 
might  be  manifest,  and  those  who  mistake  their  Yocatioiis,  or 
are  merely  noder  the  infioenoeofindoleiiee  or  dissipated  hsbita, 
we  get  m  glimpse  of  their  ordinary  characteristics. 

"  Their  mere  d&ilj  existence  is  a  work  of  genius,  a  twentj-fonr 
hoars'  problem  which  they  alwajs  succeed  in  solying  bj  aadaciov 
odculations.  These  are  the  people  who  would  induee  Mofiers's 
Harpagon  to  lend  them  money,  and  gather  truffles  •n  the  raft  of  the 
Medusa.  At  need  they  can  practise  abstinence  with  the  Tirtiis  of 
an  anchorite  ;  but  let  a  little  money  fall  into  their  hands,  end  yoa 
will  see  them  astride  on  the  most  ruinous  fantasies,  aspirinfp  to  the 
youngest  and  fairest,  swallowinj^  the  richest  wines,  and  fining  tke 
windows  too  small  to  throw  their  Napoleons  through.  Theuj  whw 
their  purse  is  dead  and  buried,  they  resume  their  meals  al  the  **  taUe 
d'hote*'  of  chancey  where  their  cover  is  always  laid,  preceded  by  s 
train  of  wiles,  poaching  on  all  the  occupations  that  pertain  to  art, 
and  hunting  from  mom  to  eve  that  beast  of  chase,  *tk€  Jhe-Jhac 


The  Bohemians  know  CTery  thing  and  are  seen  Bwerj  wl ,  ^^ 

cording  as  their  hoots  are  varoiabed  or  br<^cen  in  the  upper  leathsn. 
You  find  them  to-day  with  their  elbows  on  the  chinmey-piecei  of 
fashionable  salons,  and  the  next,  seated  at  the  tables  of  guinguettci. 
They  cannot  take  ten  steps  on  the  boulevards  without  e^yiaga 
friend,  nor  thirty  steps  any  where  without  meeting  a  creditor. 

The  Bohemians*  when  together,  speak  a  peculiar  laqgnagc^  cm- 
posed  of  the  canaeries  of  the  atelier,  the  jaxvon  of  the  coalnsei»  sad 
the  discussions  of  the  editor's  sanctum.  All  the  eclecticisau  of  stjie 
give  rendezvous  to  each  other  in  this  'unknown  tongue^'  where  d» 
turn  of  apocalyptic  expressions  is  found  united  with  the  homely  it^ 
of  the  history  of  *  Puss  in  Boots' ;  where  roatieity  of  didioA  dove- 
tails with  the  extravaganoe  of  the  old  storiee  of  ohitfalry  ;  and  where 
the  '  paradox,'  that  spoiled  child  of  modem  literature,  nandles  ooo- 
mon  sense  as  they  treat  Cassandra  in  the  pantomimes ;  an  argot 
understood  by  themselves,  but  unintelligible  to  tboee  who  have  not 
the  key :  this  Boheaiaa  vocabulary  is  the  hell  of  rimtorioaad  ths 
paradise  of  neologism." 

As  Sterne  took  his  solitary  prisoner  apart  from  the  comman 
herd,  we  will  look  in  on  one  of  our  Bohemians^  a  musieal 
composer :  he  is  awakened  in  his  garret  bj  a  neighbounnj 

•  If  onr  Author  was  conrersant  with  English  literature,  flie  omlswo 
of  0«r  Oftv«r»  th^  variestBohemkn  of  them  aD,  wo«ld  be  m^aidsaablB. 
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cock,  on  the  iDormng  «f  the  eighth  of  Aprils  at  an  bour  earlier 
than  he  approves. 

**  Sacrebleo,**  cried  he,  ^'isy  fetlbered  cloek  is  too  fast."  Open- 
iag  his  window  the  snddeD  light  made  him  wink,  hat  did  not  convinee 
him  of  the  l^eqess  of  the  hoar.  ''  It  really  is  the  bright  Aurora 
herself,"  he  continued;  ''it  is  astonisbing,.  but  is  there  no  mistake?" 
Here  he  consulted  a  sheet  almanac:  ''there  must  be  a  blunder 
somewhere.  Science  has  appointed  the  sun  to  rise  at  this  season  at 
half  past  five :  it  is  hardly  fire  at  this  moment,  and  yet  he  is  up  and 
stimng ;  indiscreet  haste ;  this  star  must  he  Wwered  a  p^  or  two ; 
111  lodge  a  complaint  at  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes.  Oh>  oh  T  said 
he^  looking  at  an  ill-written  scroll  pinned  to  the  wall ;  "  this  mu9t 
be  the  8th  of  April,  unless  time  has  gone  back  since  yesterday,  and 
at  the  hour  of  noon,  I  must  find  for  my  esteemed  landlord  sixty-six 
francs,  and  vacate  my  splendid  abode.  I  had  hoped  to  this,  that  the 
god  of  chance  would  take  the  trotkble  to  settle  the  affair,  but  it  ap- 
pears he  has  not  time.  Courage?  I  have  six  hours  before  me ;  per- 
tiaps  in  the  interim  I  will  find  this  confounded  melody  I're  been 
ehasing  so  long."  (He  seats  khkseif  at  the  piano)  **  jDo,  sol,  mi, 
do,  la,  sit  do,  re, — boum,  bonm,  Fa,  re,  tM,  re,  ach !  this  re  is  as 
lalse  as  Judas,"  said  Schaunard,  striking  with  violence  the  restive 
bit  of  ivory.  "  Now  for  the  minor  key  :  it  should  nicely  pourtray 
the  grief  of  a  ywang  girl  pulling  off  the  leaves  of  a  daisy  m  a  blue 
lake.  That's  an  idea  not  verr  new  I  ween ;  but  as  it  is  the  mode, 
and  you  cannot  get  a  music  seller  to  publish  a  romantic  ballad  ivitK- 
oot  a  blue  lake  in  it,  we  must  conform  to  the  ftshion.  Do,  S6l,ffni, 
do  la  si,  do,  re  s  I  protest  that's  not  so  bad  ;  it  gives  a  good  idea  of 
a  daisy,  especially  to  such  as  are  strong  in  botany :  la,  si,  do,  rs; 
C€»ifound  taat  rascal  of  a  re  1  But  now  to  brhig  the  b)ue  fake  before 
the  eyes  of  the  audience.  We  must  have  commnations  of  notes  thkt 
express  meJstut«e«  sky  blue,  and  mbonshine ;  the  moon  ta^st  n6t  be 
l«ft  out :  ah,  ha>  here  it  comea.  Kow  lor  the  swan,  we  most  not 
forffet  the  swan  by  any  means  ;  fa,  mi,  la,  sol,"  continued  Schaunard, 
making  the  crystalline  notes  of  the  lower  octave  jingle.  "  Now  for 
the  adran  of  the  young  girl  who  is  going  to  plunge  Into  the  blue 
lake,  to  rejoin  her  lover  that  lies  dead  under  the  snow.  TMs  is 
loterestiaB'  but  difficult ;  it  requires  tender  melAncholy  notes ;  de- 
lightful I  here  they  are :  here  is  a  dozen  of  measures  that  weep  like 
Magdalens  :  it  is  enough  to  break  one's  heart.  I  wish  it  could  split 
that  log  so  that  1  might  have  a  fire,  for  I  feel  inspiration  descenditig 
OB  ne  in  aa  infloensa.  Oome,  come^  let  us  get  our  voung  girl 
drowned;"  and  while  his  fingers  punished  the  trembling  keys, 
Schaunard,  with  beaming  eye  and  watchful  ear,  pursued  his  melody 
which,  like  a  delusive  sylph,  ^floated  through  the  sonorous  fog  that 
issued  fVom  the  vibrations  of  the  instrument,  and  filled  the  poorly 
fomished  chamber. 

He  now  examines  tbe  poetry  to  whicli  he  is  wedding  hia 
romantic  melody^,  and  is  very  indifferentij  pleased  with  the 
constdnction :  the  metieis  something  in  this  style : — 
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« The  fair  yoimg  girU 
To  the  stormy  tkf, 

(Laying  down  her  cloak) 
Oasts  a  wearied  eye. 


In  the  aaure  lake,  ^ 

With  iu  silver  wares/    • 

Pinding  that  the  words  and  the  air  do  not  hang  well  together, 
he  eets  into  a  passion,  and  composes  a  trellis  work  to  sapport 
the  melody  :*  though  not  poetical,  it  had  the  merit  of  common 
sense,  and  expressed  the  uneasy  sensations  of  the  artisira 
mind,  roused  by  the  approaching  mid -day  hour. 

«  Eight  and  eight  are  sixteen ; 
I  put  down  six  and  carry  one  ; 
I'm  sure  my  mind  would  be  at  ease. 
If  I  could  find  a  worthy  man, 
A  poor  and  honest  man. 
To  lend  me  thirty  pounds. 
Wherewith  to  pay  m?  lawful  debts. 
When  twelre  o*Clock  resounds. 

msrminr. 

And  when  that  awful  chime  is  heard, 

A  quarter  unto  noon. 
With  probity  I'd  pay  my  rent,^ 

To  the  owner  of  the  roonu** 

'*  Oh  confound  it,"  said  he,  inspecting  noon  and  room, 
*'  here  are  verses  that  are  not  millionaires,  but  I  have  no  time 
to  make  their  fortune/' 

In  the  middle  of  his  delight  at  finding  the  melody  iwwer 
his  ideas,  the  dreaded  hour  arrives,  but  not  the  francs.  He 
puts  all  he  can  into  his  capacious  pockets,  and  walks  past  tte 
.  porter^s  lodge,  acquainting  him  that  he  has  taken  lodgings  in 
th6  Eue  de  Rivoli,  and  will  return  to  setUe  his  tent,  when  he 
can  get  change  of  a  large  note. 

While  the  porter  is  superintending  the  admission  of  the 
new  lodger  (aJbohemian  painter  by  the  way)  who  is  destined  to 
succeed  our  musician,  a  mounted  orderly  eaters  the  yard  witli 
a  government  despatch  for  the  proprietor  of  the  house.  The 
porter,  after  signing  a  receipt  for  the  missive,  carries  it  to  his 
master  who  is  shaving,  and  far  from  expecting  the  promotion 
announced  by  this  instrument  from  the  War  department 

*  Wliat  follows  ifl  a  specimen  of  those  unmeaning  collections  of  wocdi 
to  which  musicians,  when  they  hare  not  the  poetry  ready  made,  sdipi 
their  compositions ,  they  call  them  mon$ter$» 
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•'  Oh  my  g-ooti  fortune/'  cried  M.  Bernard  in  such  a  jovful  fright 
that  he  nearly  cut  oflF  the  end  of  his  nose,  *'  from  the  minister  of  war  ! 
It  must  he  my  nomination  to  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
They  have  at  last  recognised  my  warliiie  air  and  appointments. 
Here  Durand/  said  he,  fumbling  in  his  waistcoat  pocket ;  '  here  is 
a  hundred-sous  piece  for  you  to  drink  my  health  ;  hold,  I  have  not 
my  purse  ;  no  matter,  you  shall  have  it  by  and  bye  ;  wait.* 

The  porter  was  so  disturbed  by  this  astonishing  generosity,  a 
weakness  to  which  his  patron  was  not  prone,  that  he  actually  placed 
his  cap  on  his  head  ;  but  M.  Bernard,  who  at  another  moment 
would  have  resented  this  infraction  of  social  etiquette,  did  not 
a]^ar  ev«n  to  notice  it*  He  clapped  on  his  spectacles,  broke  tba 
seal  with  the  awe  of  a  cadi  receiving  the  firman  of  a  Sultan,  and 
commenced  to  read  the  despatch.  At  the  first  words  a  fyightful 
grimace  indented  the  purple  folds  in  his  fkt  cheeks,  and  his  little 
eyes  darted  such  flames,  as  ought  to  have  set  the  curls  of  his  bushy 
wig  on  fire.  In  fine,  such  a  revolution  took  place  in  his .  features, 
that  you  would  have  said,  his  face  had  suffered  ati  earthqualce. 

Here  are  the  contents  of  that  missive,  writteri  on  paper  used  in 
the  head  office  of  the  Minister  of  War,  brought  at  a  hand  gallop  by 
s  dragoon,  and  for  which,  the  worthy  porter  had  given  a  formal 
receipt. 

•  Monsieur  and  Proprietor. 

'  Politeness,  which,  if  we  trust  the  inytboldgyy  if  the  grandmother 
of  good  manners,  obliges  me  to  let  you  know,  that  cruel  necessity 
puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  fulfil  the  ordinary  custom  of  paying  one's 
rent,  especiallv,  when  hiareAUy  due«:'  Up  to  this  very  morning  I 
cherished  the  Lope  of  celt^brating  tliiv  fine  day>  by  settling  the  three 
quarters  due  ;  all  a  chimera,  ini  illusion,  a  fiction  ;  or,  as  they  say  in 
Hngland,  ^ a  delusion,  a  monkririj,  and  o  Snftre.*  While  I  was  reposing 
on  the  pillow  of  security.  Fate  or  Necessity,  A^nyKiin  Greek*— Fat^ 

I  say,  scattered  my  hopes  to  the  fotir  winds.  The  aeocmnts  on  which 
I  depend6d->«-my  dear  Shr,  business  is  very  bad  just  now  ; — have  not 
been  paid;  and  of  all  the  sums  on  which  I  calculated,  t  touched  but 
three  francs,  borrowed  from'  a  friend  ?  T  will  not  tender  them  in 
payment.  Better  days  mtfst  come  for  nottc  heilk  Praitce  and  for 
ttie — donbt  it  not j  my  wof  thy  Bir;  As  *o(>n  as  they  arrive,  1  will 
borrow  wings  to  give  you  information,  and  to  withdraw  from  yo^r 
domioiley  the  valuable  property  IValeft  behind.  This  I  now  place 
under  the  protection  of  ybu  and  of  the  law  which  forbids,  for  a  year, 
the  legal  sale,  if  you  should'  utifdrtunatefy  desirb,  in  theTntcrlTh,  io 
realise  the  sums  ft)r  which  yoti  ire'  giten  credit  in  the  register  of 
my  conAcieoce.  I  particttlsrly  recoinniiend  to  your  care^  my  grand 
piano,  and  the  box,  in  which  you  will  fiud  sixty  ringlets,  whose  hue^ 
exhibit  the  complete  gamut  of  capillary  shades,  and  which  have  hceti 
severed  from  tlie  foreheads  of  the  Graces,  by  the  sheers  of  Cupitl. 

You  are  hereby  entitled.  Monsieur  and  Proprietor,  to  dispose  of 
the  asykim-in  which  I  hare  so  hnig  reposed,  i  hereby  grant  you 
thai  permission  under  my  hand  and  seal. 

Albxandbr  Scbaunarik'* 

Our   artist  had  written  this  uusatisfiictory  epistle  in  tlie 
58 
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bureau  of  the  Minister  of  War,  where  oue  of  his  friends  held 
ofiBce.  Our  readers  will  probably  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
slate  of  M,  Bernards  mind  after  its  perusal^  and  his  iudigua- 
tion  against  the  unconaeiously  covered  porter,  and  of  the 
chance  of  the  hundred-sous  piece  getting  present  circulation. 

The  new  tenant  is  Mnrcel  the  painter,  and  as  his  furniture 
merely  consists  of  a  sort  of  panoranoa  of  a  palace  interior,  the 
proprietor  simply  requests  to  know  when  his  moveables  axe 
to  arrive. 

<' '  Here  they  aare/  anawered  the  joung  maa,  pointing  out  the  saperb 
adornments  ot  the  grand  »Mterior.  <  But  you  must  be  aware^  that  I 
require  some  sort  of  security  £»r  my  rent.'  '  Bab !  are  not  the 
fixtures  of  a  palace  fluffiei«ut  for  the  rent  of  a  garret  ?  '  'No  Sir,  I 
require  real  articles ;  mahogany,  no  less.'  <  Alas,  my  dear  Sir, 
neither  gold  nor  mahogany  can  confer  happiness,  as  an  ancient 
philosopher  wisely  observed  ;  besides,  mahogany  ia  a  vulgar  funi- 
ture,  every  one  has  it.'  '  But  surely  you  have  furniture  of  ujmt 
kind.'  <  Not  1  ;  when  you  are  encumbered  with  tablet  and  chain 
there  is  no  place  to  sit.'  '  However,  you  have  a  bed  at  all  eventt ; 
on  what  do  you  repose  ? '    'I   repose  on  Proyidence^  Monsiear.' 

*  But,  Sir,  what  ia  your  profession  ?  '  Here  the  entraBoe  of  a  com- 
missionaire with  an  easel,  threw  the  proprietor  and  his  portar  into  a 
friffht,  and  set  the  hair  of  their  heads  on  end. 

Proprietor  U  Porter :  '  You  rascal,  why  did  you  not  look  for  re- 
ferences ?  '  '  Sir,  he  gave  me  earnest,  ana  that  convinced  me  of  his 
respectability.' 

Proprietor,  on  reflection :  *  If  you  choose  to  pay  me  in  adf  a&o^ 
you  can  have  the  room  furnished  as  it  was  left  by  the  late  tenant,  at 
twenty-five  francs  per  month,  payable  in  advance.'  *  Monsieur,  yoa 
have  repeated  that  last  condition  twice,  the  phrase  is  not  worth  aa 
encore.     Qive  me  the  change  of  this  five-hundred-franc  nobe.' 

Landlord,  stupified  i  '  Sir,  you  shall  have  it  at  once ;  you  bars  only 
to  advance  twenty  francs,  having  given  five  already  as  earnest.' 

Marcel :  *  Let  the  worthy  Darand  retain  the  fee^  and  this  service 
he  shall  render  in  return.  Each  morning  he  shall  enter  my  apart- 
ment, and,  in  plain  French,  announce  the  day  of  the  week,  the  month 
and  date,  the  moon's  age,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  ^Miaof 
government  under  which  we  live.'     *Ah,  Monsieur,'  cried  Dnraad, 

•  describing  an  arc  of  ninety  degrees."  •  •  • 

"While  these  things  were  passing,  Sciannard  was  beating 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  what  himself  called  tlie  rapfd  is 
la  Mannaie, 

"  Schaunard  had  raised  borrowing  to  the  dignity  of  an  art  Fore- 
seeing the  possibility  of  being  obliged  to  victimise  foreigners,  he  had 
learned  to  ask  the  loan  of  a  five-franc  piece  in  all  the  known  langua- 
gps  of  the  world.  Better  than  any  pilot  he  knew  the  tides  of  the 
money  market ;  the  times  of  high  and  low  water  he  understood;  he 
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was  cognisant  o/  the  days  on  which  bis  friends  received  their  salaries, 
and  those  when  their  treasury  was  empty.  Thus,  at  houses  where  he 
had  the  entree,  on  seeing  him  enter  in  the  morning  they  never  said, 
*  here's  M.  I^haunard,  but  here  is  the  first  or  fifteenth  of  May,*  as 
the  case  might  be.  To  equalise  and  facilitate  the  collection  of  his 
tithe,  as  he  called  it,  he  had  arranged  by  quarters  and  arrondise- 
ments,  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  his  acquaintance,  willing  or  able 
to  lend.  Opposite  each  name  was  placed  the  highest  figure  he 
could  afford,  the  day  he  was  in  funds,  his  hour  for  meaTs,  and  the  gene- 
ral economy  of  his  house.  Besides  this  memorandum  book,  he  kept  a 
leger,  in  which  he  entered  the  sums  borrowed,  ay,  to  the  very  cen- 
time f  and  the  total  never  went  beyond  the  amount  which  he  knew 
depended  at  the  nib  of  an  uncle's  pen,  whose  heir  he  hoped  to  be. 
As  soon  as  an  individual  debt  came  up  to  twenty  francs,  he  paid  it 
at  once,  even  should  he  borrow  it  from  a  second  friend  ;  so  he  pre- 
served a  certain  amount  of  credit  which  he  called  his  floating  debt, 
and  fata  ff  ienda  continued  to  accommodate  htm  as  well  as  they  could 
afford. 

This  morning,  out  of  his  seventy-five  francs  (sixty-six  with  Costs) 
be  was  only  able  to  amass  a  miserable  crown,  by  the  collaboration  of 
the  letters,  ft^.  T.  and  R. :  all  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  hav- 
ing their  own  liabilities  to  meet,  were  obliged  to  put  him  off  to 
aaotlier  time. 

At  six  o'clock,  the  dinner  bell  of  his  stomach  rang  a  pea) ;  he  was 
now  at  the  Barrier  of  Maine  where  lived  his  friend  U  ■  .  On 
him  he  called,  as  his  knife  and  fork  were  always  there,  when  knives 
and  foilcs  were  in  question. 

*  Whore  are  yon  going  ?'  said  the  porter.  •  To  see  Mf .  U.'  '  He  is 
not  within.'  '  And  Madame  ?  '  <  She  is  not  at  home  either.  [  was 
directed,  if  a  friend  called,  to  hand  him  this  paper ;  you  are  the 
person,  I  suppose,'  and  he  handed  him  the  paper,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed :..~' Ave  are  gone  to  dine  with  Schauiiard,  you  will  find  us 
there.' 

He  makes  th^  ao^aintaace  of  a  teacher  of  languages  at  a 
restaorani^s,  where  he  goes  to  procure  something  to  eat.  This  is 
tine  philosopher  Colline,  who&e  chief  characteristic  is  a  load  of 
old  oooks  in  his  coat  pockets.  Colline  introduces  him  to 
jRodolpke^  editor  of  a  puffing  shopkeeper;*^'  jouraali  called  The 
Scarf  i^IriB, 

"  His  face  lost  itself  in  a  beard  of  many  colors.  As  a  set  ofiP  to  this 
abondance  at  the  chin,  a  precocious  baldness  had  despoiled  his  fore- 
head, which  strongly  resembled  a  knee,  and  which,  some  hairs  very 
easily  counted,  were  striving  to  cover.  He  was  dressed  in  a  black 
coat,  tonsured  at  the  elbows,  and  furnished  with  ventilators  at  the 
inner  seams,  visible  when  he  raised  his  arms.  His  pantaloons  might 
once  have  been  black,  but  his  boots,  which  certainly  never  had  been 
new,  appeared  to  have  been  round  the  world  niore  than  once  on  the 
feet  of  the  Wandering  Jew.*  ** 
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The  three  Bohemians  scrape  acquaintance,  and  get  tipsy  to- 
gether. When  tliey  are  about  to  separate,  a  heavy  shower  comes 
on,  and  Schaunard  forgetting  his  ejectment,  offers  hospitality 
to  his  new  friends.  They  accept,  and  ascend  to  his  chaoiber, 
where  Schaunard  is  mystified  by  seeing  in  his  door  on  the 
outside,  that  key  which  he  knows  to  be  at  that  moment  in  his 
own  pocket.  More  terrible  still,  he  hears  his  piano  playing  a 
voluntary  in  which  the  rebellious  re  is  easily  distinguished. 

Marcel  admits  them,  and  a  scene  of  ludicrous  confusion 
ensues,  as  Schaunard  recognises  the  various  articles  in  the 
apartment,  through  the  fumes  of  intoxication,  without  being 
able  to  rccal  the  circumstances  of  his  sequestration.  Finding 
some  five-franc  pieces  of  MarceVs  in  the  press,  he  concludes, 
that  they  had  come  and  settled  themselves  there  for  his  behoof, 
while  he  was  on  his  quest.  Finally,  some  understanding  is 
established,  and  the  four  Bohemians  swear  everlasting  brother- 
hood, take  supper,  and  next  morning  are  pretty  well  astonished 
on  hearing  Durand  announce  in  the  style  of  a  towu-crier, 
"  Monsieur,  tliis  is  the  9th  of  April,  1840,  there  is  mod  in 
the  streets,  and  His  Majesty  Louis  Philippe  is  still  the  King 
of  France  and  Navarre." 

We  have  seldom  fallen  on  a  book  so  utterly  without  a  plan. 
At  the  end  of  a  chapter  our  heroes  will  be  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  and  keeping  house  in  a  creditable  manner  {alaBohe- 
mienne),  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next,  the  poor  fellows 
will  be  without  supper  or  bed.  At  the  end  of  the  work  there 
is  held  out  some  visionary  hope  of  seeing  each  exercising  his 
art  legitimately  and  living  respectably  by  it,  as  Youth  and 
Bohemianism  have  only  a  limited  term.  This  being  premised, 
we  might  as  profitably  begin  our  extracts  at  the  last  page  and 
go  backwards ;  but  as  the  other  process  is  easier  we  will  give 
it  the  preference : — 

"  Schaunard  and  Marcel,  having  been  Yigorously  at  work  since 
morning,  suspended  their  labours  all  at  once.  *  Sacrebleu,*  said  Schan- 
nard,  *I  am  dreadfully  hungry,  are  we  to  dine  to  day?*  Marod 
appeared  confounded  by  this  query.  •  Will  you  tell  me  when  we 
were  able  to  dine  two  days  in  succession  f  *  and  he  pointed  to  the 

table  of  the  Commandments  of  the  Church  which  hung  on  the  wall 

'  On  Friday  you  shall  eat  no  flesh. 
Nor  any  such  like  food.* 

Schaunard  could  find  no  effective  reply,  and  set  himself  at  work 
on  his  picture,  a  fine  composition  of  a  blue  and  a  red  tree  in  an  open 
plain,  shaking  hands  through  the  agencv  of  their  branches  ;  a  trans- 
parent allusion  to  the  delists  of  friendship.' • 
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The  porter  opens  the  door  and  demands  three  sous,  postage 
on  a  letter.  Marcel  promises  to  owe  it  to  him,  shuts  the 
door  in  his  face,  and,  on  reading  the  missive,  begins  to  ex- 
ecute a  Pyrrhic  dance,  and  sing  the  immortal  charter  song  of 
the  Quart ier  Latin,  wliich  the  reader  will  find  translated  in 
The  Irish  QuARTEUhY  Eeview,  No.  12,  p.  839.  Schau- 
fii/rfl?  threatens  that  if  he  does  not  cease,  he  will  execute  the 
allegro  of  his  symphony  on  "  The  injlnence  of  blue  in  the 
arts,"  This  acts  like  a  mug  of  cold  water  falling  into  a  boil- 
ing pot,  and  Marcel  communicates  to  his  friend,  tliat  he  has 
received  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  given  by  a  deputy. 

*'  '  Ah  how  will  you  go  in  a  red  coat  and  a  debardeur's  cap ? '  'I 
will  borrow  Colline's  or  Rodolphe's  dress  coat.*  *Do  you  forget, 
you  simpleton,  that  we  are  past  the  twentieth,  when  these  gentle- 
men's coats  are  always  under  the  care  of  their  aunt.'  '  At  all  events 
I'll  find  one  in  the  next  five  hours.*  '  I  took  three  weeks  to  the  same 
task  at  my  cousin's  marriage.*  Marcel  went  out  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion, and  returned  in  two  hours  adorned  with  a  false  collar  '  It 
was  not  worth  the  trouble,*  said  Schaunard,  *  we  have  paper  enough 
to  make  a  dozen.'  <  But/  said  Marcel,  tearing  his  hair,  *  we  ought  to 
have  some  effects ;  and  he  instituted  a  diligent  search  in  every  nook 
and  corner.     In  an  hour  he  realised  a  suit  of  this  quality  : — 

A  pliud  trowsers, 

A  grey  hat, 

A  red  cravat, 

A  glove,  once  white, 

A  black        do. 

'  At  need  the  two  cloves  may  be  black,  but  I  fear  you  will  resemble 
the  solar  spectrum  when  in  full  dress.' 

Marcel  now  inspected  the  boot«.  Oh,  misery  !  both  belonged  to 
the  same  foot.  Finally,  he  selected  one  on  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  daubing  their  used  colors ;  and  now  everything  was  right, 
but  the  absence  of  the  dre^s  coat,  and  the  circumstance  of  one  boot 
being  pointed  and  the  other  square-toed.  A  knock  whs  heard  and  a 
comfortable  looking,  honest  countryman  entered.  He  announced 
himself  as  a  sugar  refiner  of  Nantes,  going  on  a  voyage,  and  wishing 
to  get  his  portrait  painted  by  M.  Schaunard.  '  On,  blessed  chance,' 
said  the  painter,  *  Marcel,  hand  a  seat  to  Mr.  *     '  M.  Blanche- 

ron,'  said  the  stranger.  Delegate  of  the  Sugar  C/ompany,  Mayor  of 
v..  Captain  of  the  National  Guard,  and  Author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 
sugar  question.  '  Extremely  honored.  Sir,  by  your  choice,*  bowing 
to  the  sugar  refiner,  •  how  do  you  wish  your  portrait  taken  ?'  •  In 
miniature,  such  as  that,*  said  M.  Blaocheron,  pointing  to  a  three- 
quarter  canvass ;  for  with  the  worthy  man  of  sugar,  as  with  others, 
everything  not  large  enough  for  a  public  hall  is  a  miniature.  This 
nuivetc  of  M.  Blaucheron  gave  the  painter  his  complete  measure, 
especially  after  he  expressed  his  wish  to  be  painted  in  fine  colors ; 
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'  We  never  use  any  others,  my  dear  Sir.*  *  Pat  what  will  be  tiie 
expeqse  ?  *  *  Sixty  francs,  with  the  hands  ;  fifty,  without.'  •  Oh, 
confound  it,  my  cousin  spoke  of  thirty.'  •  Sir,  that  is  according  to 
the  s?ason,  colors  are  much  dearer  at  some  parts  of  the  year.'  'Just 
like  sugar.'  *  Exactly.'  *  Well,  fifty  francs,  let  it  be.'  *  Sir,  yoo 
are  wrong  :  for  ten  fraqcs  more  your  hapda  will  be  displayed,  one  ef 
them  holding  in  triumph  your  brochure  on  sugar.'  'Ah,  by  my  fvth, 
you  are  right.'  'If  he  goes  on  thus/  said  Schaunard  to  Marcel,  '111 
explode,  and  wound  him  with  some  of  my  fragments.' 

Marcel,  aside  to  S. :  '  Do  you  observe  that  he  has  a  black  coat  ?' 

*  Leave  me  alone  ;  I  will  do  the  job.  Sir,  if  you  are  ready,  ve 
will  commence  at  once.  One  good  sitting  will  considerably  advance 
the  business.  If  you  take  off  your  coat,  we  will  fall  to/  *  Wbj 
my  coat?'    *  Do  you  not  intend  your  portrait  for  your  familj?' 

*  Without  doubt.'  '  Then  you  must  be  represented  in  your  domestic 
habit,  your  dressing  gown  ;  in  fact  jt  is  the  invariable  custom ;  bere 
is  the  garment  ;*  and  he  presented  a  ragge4  robe  to  his  victim,  vbo 
eyed  its  rents  and  paint  blotches  with  much  suspicion.  *  It  is  a  sio- 
gular  article  of  dress,'  said  be>  *  Very  singular  :  a  Turkish  vizier 
made  a  presei^t  of  it  to  Horace  Yernet,  who  bestowed  it  on  me :  I 
am  his  pupil.'  '  You  a  pupil  of  Vernet's  ?'  '  }  am  proud  to  say  I 
am.     (To  himMlf;  oh  horror !  I  aip  renouncing  my  taith}.' 

'  Hang  up  Monsieur's  coat  by  the  wardrobe,'  said  Schaunard  to 
Marcel  with  a  knowing  wink;  *get  away  quicl^ly  ;  be  back  at  ten ; 
1  will  detain  the  prey  so  long,  and  bring  me  something  in  your 
pocket.'  Marcel  assumed  the  dress,  and  vanished  at  the  second 
door  of  the  atelier.  Schaunard  set  to  work,  and  M.  Blancberao, 
hearing  the  clock  ^rike  six,  recollected  that'  he  had  not  dine^ 
Schaunard  replied  that  he  was  in  the  same  predicament,  though  he 
had  been  invited  to  a  mansion  in  the  Fauborg  St.  Germun. 
(Dinner  is  ordered  up  by  the  sitter,  and  a  very  good  dinner  Sckaumari 
took  care  it  should  be. J    •    •     •    • 

At  eight  o'clock,  M.  Blancheron  fblt  the  need  of  pouring  into  the 
bosom  of  a  friend,  his  notions  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar ;  and  be 
recited  at  full  length  the  pamphlet  he  had  written  :  Schaunard  ac- 
companied the  rehearsal  on  the  piano. 

At  ten  o'clock  M.  Blancheron  and  his  friend  were  dancing  a 
galop  and  tu-ioi-ing  one  another :  at  eleven  they  swore  never  to  se- 
parate, and  each  made  his  will  in  which  he  appointed  the  other  his 
residuary  legatee. 

At  midnight.  Marcel  euteredj  and  found  them  in  each  other's  anus 
and  weeping  abundantlv  ;  there  was  already  half  an  inch  of  water 
about  them.  He  knocked  against  the  table,  and  saw  the  remains  of 
a  splendid  repast ;  he  looked  into  the  bottles,  but  they  were  empty. 

He  endeavoured  to  rouse  Schaunard^  but  he  swore  he  would 
murder  any  one  that  would  attempt  to  snatch  him  from  bis  dear 
friend  M.  Blancheron,  whom  he  had  converted  into  a  pillow. 

*  Ungrateful  man,'  said  Marcel,  pulling  out  a  pocketful!  of  outs; 
*  and  I  that  have  brought  him  his  supper.        •    •    •    • 

About  the  end  of  December  our  good-natured,  insouciant^ 
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aud  plea5ure*disposed  Bohemians  issued  cards  of  invitation  to 
tlie  following  effect : — 

** '  Messrs.  Bodolphe  and  Marcel  request  the  honor  of  your  com- 
pany on  Saturday  next,  being  Chrbtuas  Eve :  lots  of  laughter. 
P.S.  We  have  only  a  short  lease  of  life. 

PBOORAMMB  OF  THB  BKTBaTAIHKBBlT. 

7  udock.  Opening  of  the  salon  ;  lively  and  animated  conversation. 

8  o'clock.  Entree  and  promenade  of  the  witty  authors  of  '  The 
Mountain  in  labour,*  a  comedy  rejected  at  the  Odeon. 

Half  past  8.  Alexander  Schaunard,  the  distinguished  virtuoso, 
will  execute  on  the  piano.  The  influence  of  Blub  in  the  fine  arts,  an 
imitative  symphony. 

9  o'clock.  First  reading  of  the  paper  on  the  abolition  of  Putiish" 
ment  hy  Tragedy, 

Half  past  9.  M.  Gustavus  Colline,  the  great  hyperphysic  philo- 
sopher, and   M.  Alexr.   Schaunard,  will  sustain  a  discussion  on 
philosophy  and  comparative  metapolity.     In  order  to  prevent  any 
,  disagreeable  collision  the  disputants  will  first  be  strapped  to  their 
respective  seats. 

10  o'clock,  M.  Tristan,  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  will  recite 
his  youthful  loves ;  M.  Alexr.  Schaunard  will  accompany  him  on  the 
piano. 

Half  past  10.  Second  reading  of  the  paper  on  the  abolition  of 
Punishment  by  Tragedy, 

1 1  o'clock,  Becital  of  the  hunting  of  the  casaor  by  a  foreign 
prince. 

BBCOND  PART. 

At  midnight.  M.  Marcel,  historic  painter,  will  get  his  eyes  ban- 
daged, and  improvise  with  white  chalk  the  interview  of  Voltaire  and 
Napoleon  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  M.  Bodolphe  will  also  improvise 
a  parallel  between  the  author  of  Zaire  and  the  author  of  the  Battle 
of  Austerlitz. 

Half  past  12.  M.  Gustavus  Colline,  in  modest  dishabille,  will  give 
a  representation  of  the  athletic  sports  of  the  fourth  Olympiad. 

i  la  the  morning.  Third  reading  of  the  paper  on  the  abolition  of 
Punishmeut  by  Tragedy,  and  a  collection  for  the  benefit  of  tragic 
authors  out  of  employ. 

2  o'clock.  Commencement  of  games  and  organisation  of  quadrilles 
to  last  till  morning. 

6  o'clock.  Rising  of  the  sun,  and  final  chorus. 

Daring  the  festival,  ventilators  will  be  in  full  operation. 

N.B.  Any  person  attempting  to  read  verses  of  his  own  composi- 
tion will  be  summarily  ejected,  and  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
police.  Quests  are  requested  not  to  put  candle  ends  in  their 
pockets.' " 

Many  of  the  invited  looked  on  this  document  witli  much 
suspicion^  for  Rodolphe  and  Marcel  had  been  issuing  similar 
invitations  for  *  next  Saturday,'  any  week  of  the  last  fifty  one, 
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nnd  still,  circumstances  over  which,  &c.  &c.  relentlessly  deferred 
the  entertainment.  In  their  promenades  and  visits,  they  were 
doomed  to  liear  uncomplimentary  allusions  to  that  slippery 
Saturday,  till  at  labt  the  matter  assumed  the  character  and 
force  of  a  scie.*  So  they  took  heart  of  grace,  and  though  the 
cost  would  be  one  hundred  francs,  and  tliey  were  not  esen 
provided  with  one,  they  were  determined  to  trust  to  their  good 
luck  to  bring  them  through  with  credit.  On  the  evening 
before,  they  laid  their  heads  together,  and  by  judicious  re- 
trenchments iu  cakes  and  other  dehcacies,  reduced  theexpence 
to  tifteen  instead  of  a  hundred  francs,  thus  simplifying  the 
question  without  bringing  it  to  a  safe  solution. 

llodoljihc  starts  next  morning  to  wait  on  his  undo,  who 
generally  makes  him  a  present  as  often  as  he  listens  to  his 
recital  of  the  battle  of  Studzianka :  Marctl  paints  a  view  of  a 
"  Moated  Grange'^  in  ruin,  and  waits  on  a  Jew  patron,  but 
they  meet  on  their  return,  RodolpAe  not  having  seen  his 
uncle,  and  Marcel  having  found  his  dealer  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  any  subject  but  the  Bombardment  of  Tangier, 

On  entering  their  atelier,  Uodolphe  proposes  to  rip  the  sofa, 
suspecting  it,  from  its  hardness,  to  contain  some  hoards  deposit- 
ed  by  the  old  emigres,  but  Marcel  looks  on  the  operation  as 
savouring  of  an  incident  in  a  farce  :  at  last,  by  dint  of  fumb- 
ling, an  old  crown  piece  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne  is  discovertJ, 
and  3/arce/ carries  it  to  Father  Medivis,  the  Jew  broker. 

During  his  absence  Itodolphe  calls  on  their  friend  and  brother 
CoUine  to  borrow  his  black  coat,  as  in  his  capacity  of  host  il 
was  befitting  that  he  should  be  in  full  dress.  CoUine  objects 
timt  in  his  own  capacity  of  guest,  liis  coat  was  a  thing  of  need 
to  himself,  but  being  of  a  yielding  disposition  he  gives  way, 
and  resolves  to  be  content  with  his  slate  colored  paletot.  In 
passing  the  coat  to  his  friend  he  cries, — 

" '  Wait,  wait,  there  are  some  little  things  inside.' 
The  black  coat  of  Col  line  deserves  a  word.  Id  the  first  place  it 
was  of  a  blue  color,  but  Colline  called  it  his  black  coat,  and  it  beii^ 
the  only  presentable  one  in  the  society,  every  one  saud  when  men- 
tioning it,  *  Colli ne's  black  coat.'  Enormous  skirts  attached  to  « 
short  body,  covered  two  pocket/^,  or  rather  pits,  containing  thirty 
volumes  on  an  average.  These  he  always  carried  about  with  him, 
and  his  fi-iends  used  to  remark  that  the  savans  and  men  of  letters. 


*  For  the  nature  of  the  persecution  signif  ed  by  this  word,  see  the 
paper  on  AlphonseKarr,  No.  8. 
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durinj^  the  recesses  at  the  public  libraries,  might  resort  for  reference 
to  tlie  ever  pateut  skirts  of  CoUine's  coat." 

This  day,  for  a  wonder,  they  only  contained  a  4to.  volume  of 
Bayle,  a  treatise  on  the  hyperphysic  philosophy  in  three  volumes, 
a  volume  of  (3ondillac,  two  of  Swedenborg/ Pope's  Emay  <m 
Man,  two  Arabic  grammars,  ailalay  dictionary,  and  a  Fer/ect 
Souvier  in  Chinese,  his  favorite  study. 

Marcel  has  succeeded  beyond  his  e\{)rctntions :  he  met  a 
collector  at  the  Jew's  \vho?e  luimismatic  tre;^^ury  wanted  the 
very  piece  in  Rodolphe's  possession.  lie  would  have  gladly 
parted  with  it  for  five  francs,  but  the  Jew  interfered  and  got 
thirty,  of  which  he  only  retained  fifteen  himself. 

The  soiree  passed  off  triumpiiantly.  Schaunard  arrived  at 
eight  o'clock,  conveying  three  ladies  who  had  forgotten  their 
bonnets  and  jewels.  lie  introduced  one  as  an  English  gentle- 
woman, whom  the  downfall  of  the  Stewarts  had  driven  into 
exile :  she  lived  by  giving  lessons  in  English,  though  her 
father  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  under  Cromwell  :*  "you 
must  be  very  polite  and  not  lu-toi  her  too  much."  Between 
the  several  courses  in  the  programme,  refroshmeuts  were 
handed  round ;  no  one  could  rightly  recollect  al'tcrwards  of 
what  they  consisted^  but  the  success  of  the  J^'ete  was  the  subject 
of  conversation  for  eight  days  through  the  whole  Quartier. 

Our  friends  had  money  occasionally  in  their  pockets,  and  to 
their  credit  be  it  said,  that  no  one  ever  for  a  moment  thought 
of  lielping  himself  while  his  friends  were  in  need.  Marcel  \\dL^ 
been  painting  and  repainting  "  The  Passage  oj  the  Red  Sea^* 
any  time  for  three  years,  and  still  the  dragons  of  the  Exposition 
will  not  let  it  touch  their  walls.  While  he  is  vigorously  em- 
ployed drowning  his  Egyptians,  Rodolphe  enters  and  scatters  five 
hundred  francs  round  the  room.  Marcel  is  reasonably-aston- 
ished, especially  as  llodolphe  tells  him  his  ultimate  plan,  which 
is  *  to  renounce  Bohemianism,  to  wear  a  black  coat,  to  live  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  work  for  three  months,  and  be  eco- 
nomical. If  Marcel  wishes  to  imitate  his  example  w^ell  and 
good  ;  if  not  he  desires  no  more  of  his  acquaintance.' 

*'  My  friend/'  said  Marcel^  "  economy  is  a  science  to  be 
attained  by  the  rich  alone ;  hence  you  and  I  are  ignorant  of 
the  first  elements.     However,  by  an  outlay  of  six  francs,  we 

•  The  reader  will  judge  for  himself  whether  Dudley  Costello,  Jolly 
Gretii*  or  ileiirv  Muiger,  I.aa  condescended  to  be  an  imitator. 
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on  procure  the  works  of  M.  Jem  Baptuta  fiay,  vho  is  m 

distinguished  economist.     By  reading  them  carefolly  we  will 

probably  learn  to  practise  the  art.     Hold  !  is  that  a  Turkish 

chibouke  you  have  got  ?*'     "  Yes^  it  has  only  cost  twenty-five 

francs."    *'  Twenty-five  fmncs  for  a  pipe,   and  you  talk  of 

economy  1"    ''  And  it  is  a  saving  without  doubt.    Every  day  I 

break  a  clay  pipe,  and  at  the  year's  end  my  expense  would 

much  exceed  the  cost  of  this  nne  article.*'    '^  Faith.  yoa*re 

right." 

Six  o'clock  is  now  heard,  and  they  go  abroad  to  dine,  finding 

it  more  economical  than  to  lose  their  precious  time  in  cooking 

for  themselves.     The  dinner  amounts  to  fifteen  francs,  whereas 

on  ordinary  occasions  they  only  expended  thirty  sous  between 

them.     So  they  think  it  will  be  more  economical  to  hire  a 

Swiss,  and  teach  him  to  cook,  wash  out  their  pencils,  [copy 

writings,  and  clean  their  boots,  thus  saving  themselves  six 

hours  per  day.     They  also  console  themselves  for  the  deamess 

of  the  dinner,  by  the  certainty  that  an  inferior  one  would  have 

inflicted  the  expense  of  a  supper  on  their  frugal  purse. 

*'  *  Are  we  Roiiig  to  work  this  eveniog  ?*  <  No,  by  my  £uth»'  said 
Rodolphe :  '  I'll  visit  my  uncle  and  let  him  know  my  improved 
prospects;  he  will  give  me  some  good  advice.  And  yoa.  Marcel?' 
<  I  am  going  to  old  Medicis,  to  see  if  he  wants  any  old  painttngi 
touched  up.  Apropos,  gire  me  fi^^  firanes.'  *  What  for  V  *  To 
cross  th^  Pont  des  Arts.'  '  It  is  a  useless  expense,  and  though  of 
small  amount,  it  is  an  infraction  of  our  rule.'  *  I  am  wrong,  I  see : 
I  will  take  the  Pont  Neuf,  but  I  must  hire  a  cabriolet.*  So  the 
friends  parted  in  diflTerent  directions,  but  by  some  chance  thejfoond 
themselves  at  the  same  house  a  little  afterwards.  <  Oh  dear !  joa 
have  not  found  your  uncle  at  home.'  <  ^or  you,  Father  Medicu  ;* 
and  tbey  both  burst  out  laughing.  They  went  home,  however,  at 
an  early  hour — in  the  morning." 

The  syatem  of  eoonomy  continues  in  full  vigour,  but  the 
'*  Organization  of  Labour''  halts.  Their  Swiss  servant  liires 
a  commissionaire  to  carry  lu»  parcels  :  he  will  not  pose  for 
FAarao/i,  so  Marcel  cannot  finish  his  Passage  of  ike  Bed  Sea 
in  time  for  the  exhibition  :  he  neglects  to  bring  books  wanted 
for  reference,  and  Rodolphe* i  articles  for  The  Scarf  of  IriM  are 
in  abeyance.  They  are  about  to  dismiss  their  slave  on  the 
tenth  day  after  the  great  receipt,  but  unluckily  find  their 
treasury  empty.  They  verify  the  account,  but  the  only  expense 
they  really  lament  is  the  paying  of  their  rent,  which  their 
dunce  of  a  Swiss  executed  in  tiieir  absence  on  the  landlord 
presenting  lus  receipt*    A  few  of  the  items  regularly  and 
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daily  enlerad  are  here  prflaented^  with  the  eipeoders'  running 

commentarj. 

'*  We  inusi  audit  the  accounts,"  said  Bodolphe,  '*  perhaps 
vo  will  fiud  out  the  error.*'  '^  Ah«  but  we  will  not  nod  the 
money/*  said  Marcel :  *'  it  is  all  the  same,  let  us  consult  the 
book  of  expences/'  (Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  disbursements 
praetised  under  the  auspices  of  Saint  Economy.) 

** March  19M.  Beceipts^  AOOfr,  Expenses;  one  Turkish  pipe, 
25fr, :  dinner,  I5fr. ;  sundries,  40fr.  '  What  about  the  sundries  ?* 
said  &odolphe  to  Marcel  who  was  tb^  reader,  <  You  know  as  well 
as  I  ;  it  was  the  day  we  c^me  iu  ef^rlv ;  we  saved  however,  in 
fire  and  candle-light.  March  20M.  Breakfa3t|  Kn  50c. ;  tobaccQ, 
20c. ;  dinner,  2fr. ;  an  eye-glaes,  2fr.  50c.  'Ah,  ha !'  said  Marcel, 
'  the  lorgnoD  was  for  you ;  wh«t  did  you  want  it  for  ?  your  evesight 
is  quite  good/  *  I  had  to  write  an  account  of  the  exhibition  for  The 
Scarf  of  Irisf  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  write  a  critique  qq  pictures 
without  an  eye-glass ;  the  expense  is  legitimate,  go  on.*  •  •  • 
March  26M.  '  Sundry  expenses  necessary  in  an  artistic  sense,  36fr. 
40c.'  '  What  was  the  object  so  useful  and  so  expensive  ?*  '  Do  you 
no(  recollect  the  diiy  we  climbed  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame  to  get 
a  bird's  eve  view  of  Paris  ?*  '  Oh,  yes ;  8  sous  for  permission  to  go 
up.*  *  An,  but  we  dined  the  same  day  at  St.  Germain's/  *  *  * 
March  30M-  '  Company  to  dinner,  55  fr.  Still  a  balance  remains* 
but  where  is  it  ?* " 

Then  the  receipt  is  found,  and  the  poor  valet  is  about  to  be 
dismissed  for  his  officiousness ;  but  he  appeals  to  their  mercy, 
and  the  kind  though  economical  men  of  letters  cannot  find  in 
their  hearts  to  execute  the  sentence. 

However  disposed  an  author  may  be  to  look  only  on  the 
side  of  life  which  is  presented  by  youth,  brisk  animal  spirits, 
or  heedlessness  of  the  future^  the  inevitable  results  of  irregular 
courses,  or  even  grave  errors  of  judgment,  will  force  themselves 
on  his  attention.  Murger,  with  much  feelings  relates  an  in* 
8tan(^  of  the  fate  of  one  of  his  acquaintance. 

**  Amongst  the  genuine  Bohemians  I  once  knew  was  poor  Jacques 
D.  He  was  a  sculptor,  and  held  out  a  promise  of  undoubted  talent, 
but  misery  left  him  not  sufficient  time  to  fulfil  this  promise.  *  * 
An  affair  of  the  heart  gave  impulse  to  the  progress  of  his  malady. 
By  his  own  desire  he  was  conducted  to  St.  Loms's  Hospital,  and  as 
he  was  able  still  to  work  and  move  about,  he  requested  a  small 
room  and  materials  for  modelling.  During  the  first  fifteen  days  he 
wrought  at  a  figure  which  he  intended  for  the  tomb  of  Francine  ; 
an  angel  with  outspread  wings.  It  was  never  finished,  for  poor 
Jacques  became  too  weak  to  mount  the  steps,  and  soon  »fter  was 
unable  to  quit  his  bed. 

He  now  wrote  to  his  family  and  asked  for  the  attendance  of  Sister 
Saint*Genevi^ve,    who    surrounded  him  from  that  moment  with 
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ererj  solace  and  attention.     '  Mr  niter/  a»d  Jaeqoei  oae  day, '  I 

have  in  the  chamber  above  there,  a  little  stAtue  io  plaster  of  Pam. 
This  statue,  representing  an  angel,  was  destined  for  a  tomb,  bat  I 
have  now  no  time  nor  power  to  execute  it  in  marble:  to  be  brief, 
dear  sister,  I  bequeath  joa  this  little  statuette  for  the  chapd  of 
your  community.' 

Jacques  then  lay  in  No.  14,  myself  in  No.  16  of  the  hall  St^Vietoire, 
a  wretched  spot  to  die  in.  Qood  reader,  let  me,  before  relating  any 
more,  take  a  whiff  out  of  the  old  clay  pipe  which  he  gave  me  the 
day  he  was  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  cease  smokin^:. 

Nevertheless  at  times  in  the  night  when  the  warden  went  to  sleep, 
poor  Jacques  borrowed  his  pipe  again,  and  asked  me  for  some  tobacco. 
It  is  very  dreary  to  be  awake  in  these  dismal  large  halls,  daring  the 
long  night,  when  you  suffer  and  cannot  sleep. 

'  No  more  than  one  or  two  whiffs,*  said  he,  and  I  gave  way  ;  and 
Sister  Saint- Genevieve  took  care  not  to  seera  to  perceive  the  smoke 
as  she  went  her  rounds.  Ah,  good  Sister,  how  kind  yoa  were  !  and 
how  beautiful  also,  when  you  came  round  to  sprinkle  as  with '  tbe  boiy 
water.'  We  would  see  you  ever  so  far  off,  under  the  gloomy  vaulted 
ceiling,  walking  gently,  clad  in  the  white  robes  which  formed  such 
graceful  folds,  and  which  my  friend  Jaques  so  much  admired.  Ah ! 
good  Sister,  you  were  the  •  Beatrice*  of  this  *  Inferno :"  so  sweet  were 
your  consolations,  that  we  complained  often  for  no  other  reason  thaa 
to  be  comforted  by  your  kind  words  and  the  expression  of  your 
heavenly  fane.  If  poor  Jacques  had  nut  died  one  day  while  the  snow 
was  falling,  he  would  have  carved  the  sweet  Virgin  Mother  for  yoa 
to  place  in  your  little  cell. 

Jacques  had  in  him,  as  I  said  before,  the  stuff  of  a  g^at  artist, 
and  yvt  he  was  not  able  to  turn  it  to  account.  During  the  two  months 
of  our  acquaintance,  and  in  which  he  felt  himself  in  the  arms  of 
death,  he  never  uttered  a  single  complaint,  nor  gave  way  to  tboee 
lamentations  which  render  the  unappreciated  artist  so  contemptible. 
He  died  as  a  common  mortal,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  a 
pose. 

His  father  whom  he  had  grievously  offended  by  his  choice  of  a 
profession,  grudged  every  one  of  the  items  that  compose  a  decent 
interment,  and  finally  got  into  a  fury  when  he  was  requested  to  pro- 
vide a  shroud.  He  asked  if  they  were  net  yet  done  tormenting  him. 
The  good  sister  who  was  present  at  this  miserable  discussion,  cast  a 
look  on  the  corpse,  and  let  fall  these  naive  and  feeling  words :  *Afa, 
Monsieur !  we  cannot  inter  the  poor  boy  in  this  way,  it  is  so  cold: 
give  him  a  shirt  at  least,  so  that  be  may  nut  appear  naked  before  the 
*  Bon  Dieti: 

We  are  somewhat  unhinged  by  this  mournful  extract ;  anJ 
having  as  great  an  objection  to  punishment  bif  tragedjf^  as 
Marcel  or  Hodolphe  themselves,  we  will  make  an  effort  to  get 
out  of  the  '  slough  of  despond"  and  take  the  sunny  side  of  tbe 
hedge  that  intersects  the  course  of  our  artists'  lives. 

Modolphe  calling  on  Marcel  to  borrow  some  odd  francs. 
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find»  him  in  conversation  with  a  widow  who  is  engaging  him 
to  painty  on  her  husband's  toinb^  a  man's  hand,  with  this  legend 
underneath,  *  /  ivaU  your  coming^  dear  spouse.^  In  order 
to  get  it  done  at  a  lower  rate,  she  promises  the  lucky  artist 
the  painting  of  another  hand  (clh^^ping  the  present  one,)  at  the 
period  of  her  death.  The  male  limb  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
a  cut  on  the  thumbs  and  the  female  by  a  bracelet  on  the  wrist. 
The  afl'ectionate  consortj  not  satisfied  with  this  sacrifice^  wishes 
for  a  most  cutting  elegy^  but  thut  screw,  Mr,  Guerin  the 
public  amanuensis,  "  insists  almost  on  the  very  eyes  out  of  her 
head"  for  its  composition.  Here  is  a  piece  of  good  luck  in 
the  way  of  Rodolphe*  He  accepts  the  commission  for  the  sum 
of  ten  francs,  engaging  that  the  verses  shall  be  the  saddest 
p»>ssible,  find  the  orthography  blameless.  On  the  widow's  de- 
parture, he  gratefully  prays  for  a  life  of  seven  hundred  years 
to  be  granted  to  her,  but  is  obliged  to  modify  the  extent  on 
recollecting  Bodolph^s  interest  in  her  speedy  and  happy  decease. 
He  borrowssome  money  for  tobacco,  and  for  candles  to  complete 
liis  task  that  night,  and  also  Marcel'i  white  bear  skin :  the 
winter  is  intense,  and  Roclolphc  inhabits  a  very  badly  defended 
garret,  some  eight  stages  above  the  entresol. 

After  securing  his  candle  with  oiled  paper,  he  composes  two 
verses  of  the  epitaph  ;  but  though  his  body  is  preserved  nearly 
warm  by  the  bear  skin,  his  fingers  are  nearly  frozen  and  he  is 
obliged  to  drop  the  pen.  A  lucky  thought  enters  his  mind  : 
he  pops  an  early  copy  of  the  first  act  of  his  unaccepted  drama, 
The  Avetiger^  into  the  empty  grate,  sets  it  on  fire ;  and  by  its 
means  his  fingers  are  thawed,  and  he  is  enabled  to  finish 
another  verse : — 

''Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  four  Cardinal 
Winds  when  they  perceived  fire  in  the  chimney  of  Rodolphe's  stove. 

'It  is  an  illusion,'  whistled  out  the  North  Wind  whose  greatest 
delight  was  to  rub  Rodolphe's  hair  against  the  grain.  '  Let  us  blow 
down  the  flue  and  put  out  the  fire,'  said  another  Wind ;  but  as  they 
were  preparing  to  torment  the  poor  poet,  the  South  Wind  perceived 
M.  Arago  at  a  window  of  the  observatory,  holding  up  his  finger  at 
the  four  ravagers. 

So  the  South  Wind  cried  to  his  brothers,  *  let  us  make  our  escape. 
In  the  Almanack,  this  night  is  marked  Calm.  We  will  be  found  in 
a  hostile  position  towards  the  observatory,  and  if  we  are  not  home  by 
midnight  we  will  be  put  under  Restraint.*  (By  the  time  that  the  last 
act  of  the  piece  is  consumed  the  elegy  is  triumphantly  brought  to  a 
close.) 

Our  four  philosophers  patronise  a  particalar  room  of  a  par- 
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tMhf  cMf  n^Momui :  tbeMom  would  w&j  aoooimtiodftte 
fortj  persons,  btii  they  tMmgt  ia^  render  it  intolert^h^  to  erenr 
one  but  theoafsehres.  The  chance  ComeTi  dismayed  at  the 
strange  and  savage  idiom  of  the  society^  and  their  peculiar 
noiioBs  on  pdUtic£^  eoonomy,  fled  before  he  had  read  hb  jonr- 
nat  or  finished  Us  dessi^tasse.  The  conversatievi  of  the  four 
Bofaeniatie  wm  of  suck  a  nature  that  tbe  gargon  who  served 
them^  was  tenderiedf  imbecile  in  the  floweiP  of  his  age. 

The  nmsancse  became  so  unbearable,  that  the  proprietor  wis 
crUiged  one  evetnng  to  state  his  gtiatandei  ditidad  iiitothe  M« 
lowing  heads* 

"  JPrimo. — That  M.  Rodolphe  when  he  came  to  breaTcfast,  took  a)l 
tfce  journals  into  thi»  room^  swearing  when  he  fcmnd  them  even  taken 
out  of  the  Covers  i  so  that  the  other  custotners«  deprived  of  the 
organs  of  public  opinion^  regained  tfll  dinner  hooTi  ignorant  sa 
carp  of  the  potitkai  moyements  of  the  day.  The  Society  Bo^et 
could  scarcely  tell  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  bat  ministry. 
M.  Rodolphe  had  even  obliged  the  establishment  to  take  in  the  Cagttj^ 
of  whicti  he  was  the  chief  edHor.  The  establishment  had  at  first 
rtty  propetly  refused,  but  he  and  his  comrades  persisted  so  rigorotisly 
ill  oaleag  for  the  Castor,  •  toaitBr,  the  Castor^*  that  the  e4her  customers 
began  to  think  there  must  be  somethtag*  in  it ;  and  the  proprietor 
was  obliged  to  subscribe  for  the  Castor,  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
company  of  hatters,  appearing  once  a  month,  adorned  witk  a  vignette 
and  an  article  on  fashions  bv  M.  G.  Colline. 

Seeund&.—^Thti  the  said  fll.  Colliae  and  bis  fHend  M.  Rodolphe 
reliaxed  from  their  literary  labours  in  playing  Trictrac  from  10 
o'clook  A<M.  till  midnight;  and  as  the  establishment  possessed  but  one 
table  for  Trictrac,  the  other  customers  found  themselves  impeded  in 
their  passion  for  this  play  by  the  monopoly  of  these  gentlemen,  who, 
accor  Ang  as  they  were  requested  for  the  use  of  the  table  would  cry 
out,  '  the  Trictrac  is  engaffed,  call  again  to>morrow/  The  Society 
Bosquet  is  consequently  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  recounting  their 
early  loves  to  each  othef,  or  playing^  at  picquef. 

Ttfrffo.-^M.  Marcel,  forgetting'  Uiat  tne  salon  is  nut>lie  property, 
has  caused  his  eaSetand  his  bo^  of  cofortf  to  be  inti^oauced»  and  evea 
his  livinff  models  of  both  aex^a ;  a  cause  of*  scandal  to  the  sen^TS 
m<$rals  of  the  Society  Bosquet. 

Qttttrfo.-^That  M.  ISchaunardf  in  imifafidn  6iii8  fritfnd,  b'asrotro- 
dttced  his  piano,  and  has  ^vefn  gone  86  far  as  to  execute  thereon,  sad 
^t  ohaunted  in  chorus,  a  motive  extracted  from  bis  symphonv,  l%t 
tfiftuence  of^  blue  tn  the  arts.  He  has  eVen  ^bne  farther  ;  he  has  in- 
troduced into  the  lamp  which  serves  as  ensign  to  the  cafli  a  trans* 
parency  td  this  effect ; — 

Musical  Entxbtainmbmt  Vocal  ard  iHSTanxaNTair:   raaB  fv 

Ladies  and  Osntlexbn. 
Enquire  at  the  But, 
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In  coDseqoeD^e  f he  Miid  Bar  «•  beMt  e?evy  etetnng  by  ill  cM  fimfli 
of  both  lezes,  enquiriDg  the  way  to  the  miuic  saloo. 

MoreoveTi  M«  Schaunard  has  appointed  rendezvous  in  the  said 
salon  to  a  lady  calling  herself  Phemiej  ^ho  always  forgets  to  put  on 
a  cap  on  the  occasion  of  her  visits. 

So  M.  Bosquet  junior  has  declared  agannst  setting  fbot  for  the 
fiitnre,  where  the  Uws  of  nature  and  politenesa  are  set  at  novght. 

Qatt»f0.— The  Gar^on  Bergami  (so  called  from  his  hairy  append- 
ages),  corrupted  by  the  discourse  of  these  gentlemen,  forgetting  his 
lowly  origin,  and  setting  all  decorum  at  defiance,  has  taken  the  liberty 
toaadress  the  lady  at  the  bar  in  a  copy  of  verses,  in  which  he  encoura- 
ges her  to  forget  ner  duties  as  wife  and  mother^  It  has  been  judged 
nrom  the  disorder  of  the  style,  tfaait  this  pestilent  piece  hae  beea 
written  under  the  influenceof  M.  Bodolpbe  and  his  peculiar  literature. 

Sexto  et  l/Z^imo.— That  in  consequence,  and  much  to  his  regret,  the 
proprietor  is  obliged  to  request  the  Society  Colline  to  patronise  some 
other  Cafe  for  the  discussions  of  their  revolutionary  projects. 

Colline  being  appointed  the  spokessuoi,  adroitly  removed  all  these 
objections,  shewing  that  the  society  had  raised  the  obscure  tavern 
to  the  dignity  of  a  literary  Atheneum ;  that  their  withdrawal  would 
be  its  ruin  ;  that  their  moderate  consumption  of  liquids,  &c.,  would 
be  enlarged  by  an  account  being  opened,  and  of  which  they  would 
furnish  the  ledger  at  their  own  cost ;  and  that  the  incendiary  epistle 
should  excite  Monsievr's  ffratitade,  as  it  proved  Madame's  virtue  tq 
be  above  suspicion.  He  then  covenanted  thai  Phemie  should  not  tor 
the  future  forget  her  cap,  and  that  the  Trictrac  table  should  he 
surrendered  to  the  Society  Bosquet  every  Sunday  after  two  oV^Iock.*^ 

A  certain  Carolua  Bar6emucie,  a  frequenter  of  the  caf^ 
Momua,  pays  a  heavy  score  for  the  society  Colline^  and  through 
a  series  of  diplomatic  marches  and  countermarches,  to  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  conference  of  Vienna,  are  but  a  game 
of  Scotch-hop,  he  gets  himself  enrolled  a  Bohemian :  a  good 
portion  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  this  famous  operation, 
but  it  merely  improves  their  0T(unarj  fare  for  a  time^  aud  we 
have  no  space  for  the  details. 

Amid  all  their  follies  they  labour  hard  during  intervals,  at 
thar  vocation.  ScAaunardis  requested  to  call  on  an  English- 
man, who  rejoices  in  the  name  Bim'n.  Ue  is  received  by  a 
lacquey  in  blne»  who  passes  him  to  a  lacquey  in  green,  who 
then  hands  him  to  a  lacquey  in  black,  who  introduces  him  to 
Mr.  JBirn'n  who  is  iiiting  in  the  pose  of  Hamlet  reflecting  on 
the  famous  To  be,  8fc,  A  parrot  at  this  moment  screams  out 
at  the  top ^  of  his  throat  from  the  balcony  of  the  floor  under- 
neath, and  the  gentleman  of  the  discordant  name  cries  in  an- 
guish, '*  Oh  the  beast,  il/era  monrir  moa/^  This  unhappy 
bird  belongs  to  an  actress  in  vogue  ;  and  her  literary  visitors 
have  taught  such  unseetnly  lessons  to  the  favourite,  that  seve- 
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ral  complaints  are  made  by  the  neighbours;  and  some  respect- 
able  tenants,  fathers  of  families,  &c.,  have  given  warning  in 
order  to  get  their  young  people  away  from  the  influence  of  the 
unprincipled  conversation  of  the  feathered  biped. 

Onr  Englishman  had  endured  the  plague  for  three  months, 
(the  parrot  be  it  understood  never  ceased  from  noon  till  night), 
and  then  paid  a  visit  to  the  actress.     She  took  him  for  H<ijfma% 
as  Lord  Spleen^  and  invited  him  to  breakfast.     He  consented, 
in  'French  of  twenty-five  lessons*,  on  condition  that  the  bird, 
who  smoking  his  man  had  commenced,  God  save  the  Kipgy 
should  furnish  the  chief  part  of  the  meal.     After  some  parley 
he  took  a  score  of  tickets  for  her  benefit,  and  she  consented 
to  put  the  parrot  in  a  back  room  where  he  would  be  out  of 
hearing.     She  addressed  her  visitor  as  Milord^  but  he  thus  set 
her  right,  Oh  je  Hats  pas  3filord~Je  Stais  aeulemenl  ei- 
quire,  and  when  she  was  about  to  give  him  change  he  bade  her 
keep  the  difference,  as  ce  etait  pour  boire,  and  this  of  coarse 
outraged  her  feelings  beyond  limits.      To  add  to  her  chagrin, 
her  esquire  having  paid  for  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  best  places 
in  the  boxes,  neither  went  himself  nor  gave  the  tickets  to  any 
of  his  friends ;  and  Madame  Doloree  suffered  all  sorts  of  mor- 
tifications from  the  other  actresses  on  account  of  her  empty 
boxes.      So  great  was  her  rage,  that  she  put  out  the  immoral 
and  talkative  bird  on  the  balcony  on  her  return  from  the  thea- 
tre, and  poor  Mr,  Birnn  did  not  get  a  moment's  rest  hTl 
rooming.     Open  war  being  thus  declared,  Dolores  (we  should 
have  mentioned  that  this  Spanish  lady  saw  the  first  Kght  in 
the  Rue  Coquenard)   had  her  parrot  taught  the  vilest  expres- 
sions in  the  English  tongue,  to  punish  the  proud  Islanderwhom 
she  hoped  to  banish  from  her  neighbourhood ;    but  little  was 
she  aware  of  the  strength  of  British  obstinacy.     He  first  got  a 
concert  established  in  his  room,  the  instruments  being  drums, 
and  nothing  but  drums.      A  police  commissary  interfering, 
Mr.  Birn'n  turned  his  suite  of  rooms  into  a  shooting  gallery. 
On  the  complaints  of  the  neighbours  reaching  the  same  func- 
tionary, and  his  consequent  interference,  the  firing  ceased,  but 
in  two  days  3f7iie,  Dolores  found  that  it  was  raining  in  her 
apartments.     The  proprietor  paying  a  visit  to  his  tenant,  and 
looking  in  through  an  aperture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  English- 
man's door,  found  his  sitting  room  converted  into  a  bath,  and 
Mr.  Birn'n  swimming  about  very  much  to  lus  saiiafactioik 
The  unfortunate  landlord  complained  grievously  of  thed^nage, 
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aod  the  obatinate  Englishman,  being  thoroughlj  submimve  to 
l^al  authority^  and  finding  it  forbidden  to  enjoy  a  private 
bath  on  so  krge  a  scale,  got  his  lake  drained.  It  was 
time,  for  the  neighbours  had  begun  to  be  sensible  of  ^^  an 
ancient  and  fish-like  smell'*  in  the  locality,  and  a  bed 
of  oysters  was  in  process  of  formation  on  the  bc^dsof 
the  salon.  Now  he  resorted  to  legal  means,  and  know- 
ing that  Dolorei  and  her  pet  were  accustomed  to  sleep 
up  to  12  o'clock,  he  employed  Schaunard  to  execute  a  tune  ou 
the  three  notes,  the  most  discordant  among  themselves,  to  be 
found  in  the  gamut,  everyday  from  early  dawn  to  three  o'clock. 
We  are  uncertain  as  to  the  party  with  whom  victory  remained. 
This  is  an  instance  of  Schaunard*8  good  luck  :  we  will  now 
turn  to  a  fortunate  event  in  the  career  of  Marcel. 

This  artist  in  grain  had  labored  for  five  years  at  his  famous 
Red  Sea  Passaget  and  five  times  was  it  deemed  unfit  for  the 
salon.  It  was  a  current  belief  in  the  ateliers,  that  if  the  pic- 
ture was  placed  on  wheels,  it  would  find  its  way  to  the  Louvre 
without  help.  After  the  first  refusal,  the  painter,  without 
changing  the  general  effect  of  the  composition,  made  an  alter- 
ation or  two,  and  called  it  The  crossing  of  the  Eubicon,  but 
the  hangmen  detected  Pharaoh  under  the  toga  of  Caesar,  and 
sent  the  hapless  piece  adrift  once  more. 

Next  year,  Marcel  laid  a  coat  of  white  to  represent  snow, 
over  part  of  his  canvas,  planted  a  fir  in  one  corner,  and  drap-* 
iog  an  Egyptian  in  the  uniform  of  the  old  guard,  named  his 
tableau  Tie  Passage  of  the  Beresina*  The  jury  clapping  on 
their  spectacles,  had  no  great  difficulty  in  spying  out  the  de- 
ception ;  a  big  devil  of  a  horse  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  on 
the  summit  of  a  forgotten  Bed  Sea  wave,  was  the  principal 
king^s  evidence.  A  Deus  ex  machina  at  last  came  to  his  aid  in 
the  person  of  old  Medicis,  who  had  been  already  named  once 
or  twice. 

"  Medicis  made  traffic  of  everything  under  the  sun  ;  he  even  made 
a  commerce  of  ideat.  He  gave  an  author,  cigars  for  his  feuilleton  ;  a 
poet,  pantoaflee  for  a  sonnet ;  he  procured  places  for  you  at  the 
National  Assembly,  and  invitations  to  private  parties.  He  gave 
hospitality  by  the  night,  the  week,  or  the  month,  to  rapins  who  paid 
him  by  copies  of  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre.  His  head  was  an 
almanack  of  25,000  addresses,  and  he  was  familiar  with  every  literary 
man  in  Paris,  famous  or  obscure.  Here  is  an  extract  from  his  waste 
book  illustrftting  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  dealings : — 
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20ih  March,  184 — .Sold  to  If.  L ,  the  antuxuary,  the  compuaes 

used  by  Archimedes  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  75fr. 

Bought  from  M.  V        ,  journalist,  aa  uncut  copy  of  the  worlaof 
M.  •  •  •  member  of  the  academy,  lOfr. 

Paid,  for  a  critique  on  the  above,  to   M.  B ,  lOlr.,  oOlbs.  of 

charcoal,  and  2  kilos  of  cofiee. 

Soldlhe  above  critique  to  M.  V       ■>  the  journalist,  for  SDfr. 

Received  from  the  author  for  insuring  the  iasertion  of  the  above 
in  M.  V *8  journal,  250fr. 

Sold  to  M. a  porcelain  vessel,  which  once  belonged  to  Ma- 
dame Dubarry,  18fr. 

Bought  from  little  D ,  her  hair,  15fr. 

Sold  Mademoiselle  0^-*—,  a  blonde  head  of  hair,  120ir. 

Bought  from  M.  M ,  historical  punter,  a  set  of  HoUfweU-iireet 

designs. 

Mentioned  to  M.  Fernand  the  hour  when  the  Baroness  R.  de  P. 
attends  mass,  30fr. 

Sold  Mademoiselle  R ,  two  ducks  and  six  pair  of  gloves,  36fr. 

(received  on  account,  2fr.  75c.) 

Procured  for  the  same  lady,  a  six  months*  running  account  with 
Madame  •  •  •  •  Modiste  (price  to  be  arranged). 

Procured  for  this  last  named  lady,  Mademoiselle  B *8  custom 

(received  for  this,  three  metres  of  velvet,  and  six  aulns  of  laoe). 

Purchased  from  M.  R ,  (the  eriiic  above  named)  his  claim  of 

120fr.  on  the  journal    *    *     *  :  cash,  5  fr.,  goods,  2lbs  of  Moravian 
tobacco. 

Purchased  from  M.  »— *,  journalist,  52  lines  in  his  Conrrier  de 
Paris t  lOOfr.  and  a  chimney  ornament. 

Sold  Messrs.  O.  and  Oo.,  the  same  52  lines  in  the  Courrier  de  Parit, 
30ufr.  and  two  chimney  ornaments," 

This  great  man^  Mrortby  of  the  name  of  Medicii^  enteied 
one  day,  the  atelier  of  the  Bohemians,  and  annoanoed  to 
Marcel  that  he  had  come  to  make  his  fortune.  A  virtaoso 
was  collecting  works  of  modern  art,  to  exhibit  them  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  Europe,  and  he  was  now  come  to  purchase,  for 
this  maseum.  Tie  Paesage  of  the  Red  Sea,  He  offered  150 
francs  and  a  dinner,  and  though  fifty  francs  worth  of  cobalt,  at 
least,  had  been  expended  on  Pharaoh's  robes,  the  bargain  was 
struck.  The  dinner  was  superb  :  a  roast  duck  ceased  to  be  a 
myth  with  ScAaunard  from  that  day^  but  the  result  had  like 
to  be  tragical  with  poor  Marcel.  He  was  so  elated  on  going 
home,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  ringing  up  his  tailor*  and 
paying  him,  on  account,  the  150  francs  just  received.  A  glim- 
mer of  reason  passing  through  Colline^e  brain,  he  had  jost  dis- 
cretion enough  to  withhold  his  friend  with  one  foot  over  the 
abyss. 

A  few   days  after,  the  artists  taking  a  walk,  observed  a 
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crowd  gazing  on  a  large  new  sign  covering  the  front  of  an 
Italian  warehouse.  They  read  the  title.  An  Port  de  Mau- 
8EILLE,  and  saw  a  steam  vessel  in  one  corner^  but  they  had 
little  trouble  in  recognising  MarceFs  specimen  of  High  Art. 
We  have  now  done  with  extracts  from  our  Bohemian  chron- 
icler, and  we  wish  that  we  could  give  him  as  much  credit  for  the 
omission  of  some  Paul  de  Kockisms^  as  we  can  for  his  bonhom- 
mie,  his  cheerful  and  lively  style,  and  keenness  of  observation. 
Treating  of  the  subject  he  has  selected,  he  could  scarcely  avoid 
introducing  scenes  of  that  peculiar  style  of  house-keeping  in 
fashion  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  where  unmarried  florists, 
mantua  makers,  and  colorers  of  lithographs,  keep  tem- 
porary house,  for  students  and  young  aspirants  of  the  class. 
Marcel^  Bodolpie^  and  Co*  He  might  have  done  this,  and 
yet  produce  a  work  fit  for  the  entertainment  of  young  and  old, 
but  he  has  not  done  so.  Our  readers  have  heard  of  the  floods 
of  tears  shed  by  Parisian  insensibles  over  the  sad  and  early 
death  (on  the  stage,  be  it  understood)  of  a  young  lady  exceed- 
ingly sentimental,  but,  in  other  respects,  no  better  than  she 
ought  to  be.  Murger  has  one  or  two  cases  of  this  description, 
but  we  prefer  to  keep  our  sorrow  for  the  hundreds  of  virtuous 
and  suffering  females  who  really  deserve  sympathy.  We  do  not  as- 
sert that  he  lias  gone  out  of  his  way  for  objectionable  incidents, 
or  pictures ;  but  still  he  has  sinned  against  good  taste  and 
morality  in  some  instances,  Balzac,  in  handling  these  sub- 
jects, vould  have  exhibited  the  same  pictures  in  all  their  ob- 
jectionable details,  with  a  grin  of  delight  at  the  mischief  he 
was  doing;  and  Paul  de  Aock  would  not  turn  to  the  next 
leaf  in  a  hurry,  you  may  be  certain,  but  more  out  of  an  irresis- 
tible peuchant  for  drollery,  than  for  any  evil  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion, Paul,  seemingly  through  remorse  for  his  fault,  would 
shew,  in  the  sequel,  the  sad  results  of  vicious  indulgence,  and 
want  of  moral  restraint,  as  effectively  as  any  French  phi- 
losopher that  ever  spoke :  but  the  cure,  as  administered  by 
Dr.  Paul,  always  comes  too  late.  Yirtuous  young  men  and 
women  occasionally  figure  in  the  stories  of  the  last  named 
writer,  and  glimpses  of  couples  happy  in  the  married  state ; 
and  the  good  young  people  mentioned  are  commonly  rewarded 
with  happy  marriages ;  but  in  the  work  under  review  there  is 
nothing  of  this  at  all ;  and  the  moral  scale  is  altogether  differ- 
ently graduated  from  that  in  common  use  among  the  pro« 
f«s8on  of  Christianity. 
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A  few  instances  of  the  reading  of  both  scales  are  submitted, 
to   render  our  remarks  more  intelligible  and  effective. 


Scale  of  Mr.  S.  Richard- 
son AND  Mrs.  Ellis. 

Sir  Charles  9Xi^  Lady  Grandi- 
aonin  their  splendid  break- 
fast-parlour^ taking  break- 
fast with  thankful  hearts, 
and  conversing  with  their 
beautiful  children. 

jN.B. — The  service  all  solid 
gold  and  porcelain. 

Sir  Charles  feeling  lonely 
and  a  Uttle  piqued,  on  ac- 
count of  Lady  Harriet 
staying  out  fifteen  minutes 
longer  than  she  should, 
gossiping  about  old  times 
with  Lady  Clementina. 


8 


65^ 


32* 


Scale  of    H.    Murgrb, 
Dumas  Fils,  &c. 

Schaunard  painting,  and 
the  temporary  Mrs. Schau- 
nard striving  to  get  up  a 
breakfast  out  of  veiy 
refractory  materials;  a 
room  littered  with  all 
sorts  of  inconveniences. 

Schaufiard  miulg^ng  ia  his 
cups,  and  rather  dis- 
pleased with  ;  his  fabe 
ch^re  amie,  who  is  now 
living  in  comfortabe  sfjlc 
with  an  English  milord. 

N.B. — She  did  not  desert 
till  the  weather  became 
intensely  cold,  and  there 
was  no  fuel  for  the  stove. 

On  the  soi  disant  Mrs, 
Schaunard  returning  to 
her  duty,  M.  Schaunard 
intimates  his  opinion  of 
her  conduct  through  the 
agency  of  a  bamboo  case. 


Sir  Charleis  welcome  being 

at  the  temperature  of  96**, 

tlie  ordinary  figure  being 

98%  Lady  Harriet  casts  a 

resigned  look  to  Heaven, 

and  goes  to  bed  with  a 

slight  headach. 
Her  Lord  after  conducting 

her  to  the  door  and  bow- 
ing on  her  hand,  sinks  on 

the  sofa,  and  sheds  some 

manly  tears. 

Now,  instead  of  saying  that  Murger  is  an  immoral  writer, 
or  writes  with  a  bad  purpose,  we  would  be  inclined  to  ay, 
that  he  writes  with  a  thorough  unconsciousness  of  anything 
being  wrong ;  and  that  living  among  such  scenes,  and  with 
such  companions  as  he  has  described,  his  whole  nature  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  peculiar  phase  of 
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90cietj ;  and  can  no  more  conceive  his  men  and  women  practise 
ing  self-restraint,  or  performing  their  duties  through  the  or- 
dinary christian  motives,  than  a  man  who  has  spent  his  whole 
life  in  a  coal  mine  can  write  a  scientific  treatise  on  botany. 
Making  the  necessary  allowances,  and  still  reserving  our  seri- 
ous objections  to  parts  of  the  work,   we  are  confident  that  it 
will  not  be  thought,  by  the  readers  of  the  extracts  given,  that  we 
have  over-rated  the  good  qualities  which  we  have  taken  occasion 
to  point  out.  We  have  inserted  a  large  proportion  of  extracts, 
in  fact,  we  have  exhibited  the  spirit  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
work,  as  we  would  be  sorry  to  see  it  in  its  entirety  in  the  hands 
of  our  young  readers.      As  half  the  world  is  always  ignorant 
of  the  modes  of  life  of  the  other  half,  we  have  here  exhibited 
scenes  of  society  hitlierto  unknown  to  some  of  our  readers  ; 
and  perhaps  it  will  tend  to  recommend  content  to  the  bosoms 
of  those  who,  blessed  with  independence  or  comfort  in  their 
circumstances,  are  yet  unsatisfied  with  their  lot.     Let  them 
look  on  the  shifts,  distress,  and  embarrassments  of  our  talented 
Bohemians,  and  the  cheerful  spirit  with  which  they  are  met ; 
then  reflect  on  their  own  advantages,  and  learn  to  be  thankful. 

The  second  book  on  our  list  is  a  novel  in  a  series  of  letters. 
Once  on  a  time,  when  we  were  sentimentally  disposed,  and  books 
were  scarce,  a  novel,  in  a  series  of  letters,  twenty  volumes 
bound  in  ten,  would  not  have  dismayed  us  ;  in  the  present  in- 
stance the  single  volume,  though  exhibiting  rare  ability  in  every 
letter,  was  found  heavy  enough.  Yet  the  plan  seems  ingenious. 
Sandeau,  with  whom  our  French  papers  commenced  in  The 
Irish  Quarterly  Review,*  Theophile  Gautier,  M^ry,  and 
Mme.  Girardin,  agree  on  the  general  plan  of  a  story :  the 
lady  commences  in  a  letter  to  a  relative  in  Dauphiny,  intro- 
ducing her  supposed  personality,  and  how  she  stands  fictitiously 
related  to  one  of  the  gentlemen.  This  we  may  suppose  ap- 
pears in  the  feuilleton  of  a  paper.  M^ry  reading  the  letter  in 
good  clear  print,  addresses  Gautier,  and  goes  partly  over  the 
same  ground  as  Muie.  Girardin,  but  treats  us  to  some  par- 
ticulars which  she  is  not  supposed  to  know,  and  advances  the 
story  a  stage  or  two. 

Sandeau,  refreshing  himself  with  the  two  letters  published, 
writes  next  to  Gautier,  giving  his  views  on  morality  and  na- 
tional manners,  and  knitting  the  slight  thread  of  the  narrative 
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to  dome  consistence.  Now,  M^ry,  the  principal  pmonag^ 
taking  notice  of  the  part  assigned  him  in  the  three  preceding 
letters,  gives  as  a  taste  of  his  quality,  and  the  plot  begins  to 
assume  consistence  and  vigor.  So  each  of  the  artists  pro- 
ceeds, receiving  the  cue  from  the  letter  last  published,  aod 
involving  the  peripetiesor  pushing  the  story  to  the  catastrophe^ 
and  resigning  it  at  a  certain  point  to  the  manipulation  of  his 
successor :  an  interesting  and  excitingi  but  hazardous  plan  for 
executing  a  consistent  work  of  art. 

One  inconvenience  we  felt  in  the  perusal,  to  a  disagreeable 
extent,  i.e.  being  obliged,  when  we  thought  we  had  made 
some  progress,  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  inspect  the  insertion 
of  the  new  addition  in  the  portion  already  woven.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  book  may  have  been  produced  on  this 
plan  of  united  authorship,  as  it  bears  genuine  marks  of  genios 
and  high  talent ;  for  it  is  seldom  that  we  find  a  truthful  or 
vigorous  production  issuing  from  the  brain  of  a  writer  whose 
aim  is  merely  to  produce  a  skilful  imitation. 

The  Rejected  Addreue^^  and  one  or  two  other  things,  prove 
*  the  rule  by  forming  honorable  exceptions.  Indeed,  the  minds 
endowed  with  vigour  and  plastic  power  to  produce  original  lir- 
ing  works,  seem  from  their  very  nature,*unfitted  to  imitate  sne- 
cesfully  the  productions  of  others.  Besides,  to  imitate  success- 
fully, there  must  be  powers  of  combination,  and  judgment, 
and  imagination  equal  to  those  that  produced  the  original; 
and  very  few  possessing  these  qualities  would  condescend  to 
the  task  of  the  mere  mimic,  who  must  be  content  to  catch 
some  outward  features  of  garb,  or  gesture,  or  movement. 

We  submit  an  outline  of  part  of  the  frame  work-  Ireu 
de  Chaieaudun^  (Mme.  de  Girardin)  bred  up  in  opulence,  has 
been  reduced  to  the  occupation  of  coloring  those  delkate 
paper  boxes  we  see  at  confectioners  and  haberdashery  shops. 
For  three  years  she  has  seen,  from  her  little  window,  a  soUtan 
light  burning  till  near  dawn,  and  indulges  the  idea  that  some 
one  of  a  fortune,  similar  to  her  own,  is  laboring  beside  that 
little  luminaiy  :  she  is  consequently  disposed  to  love  the 
watcher,  whom  she  imagines  a  heroic  generous  youth,  spending 
the  night  in  vigils  for  some  noble  purpose.  She  is  restored  to 
affluence  again,  and  is  sought  in  marriage  by  a  brave^  iranl 
BonEfifant,  who  has  been  round  the  woiid,  and  left  a  soitot. 
ing  wife  in  one  of  the  Sandwich,  or  other  cannibal  islands. 
(He  had  had  the  choice  of  taking  her  as  his  spouse,  or  being 
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made  into  a  savory  roast  for  her  father  and  his  noble  guests.) 
After  the  engagement,  she  finds  that  her  fianc^  does  not  agree 
at  all  in  appearance  with  her  ideal  lover.  Thus  she  writes  to 
her  friend  at  Grenoble : — 

My  lover  has  fine  blue  ejes  full  of  keenness  and  life.  My  ideal  has 
fine  dark  eyes  filled  with  sadness  and  fire ;  not  the  great  dark  eyes 
of  the  troubadour  with  the  eye-lashes  too  long,  and  which  seem  to 
sing  rather  than  speak.  No,  no,  my  ideal  has  not  a  look  of  romantic 
languor  nor  timid  tenderness :  bis  is  a  regard,  powerful,  profound, 
and  deep,  which  by  accident,  burns  in  love ;  a  look  of  a  disarmed 
hero,  or  a  man  of  genius  subdued  by  passion.        »        •        • 

My  lover-  is  what  we  call  a  Bon  £nfant,  you  are  in  his  confidence 
without  the  least  delay :  my  ideal  is  not  a  Bun  Enfant  at  all ;  even 
though  you  have  a  profound  confidence  in  him,  you  are  not  at 
all  at  your  ease  witn  him.  There  is  a  gracious  dignity  in 
his  manner,  and  an  imposing  mildness  which  always  inspires  you 
with  a  certain  fear,  an  agreeable,  gentle  terror  if  I  may  say  so. 
I  never  envied  these  heroines  or  shepherdesses  who  marched  with  a 
sublime  pace  to  the  deliverance  of  their  country:  I  envied  the 
timid  Esther,  swooning  in  the  arms  of  her  women  at  the  terrible 
sound  of  Ahasuerus's  voice,  and  awaking  with  delight  to  the  same 
voice,  now  softened  to  give  her  confidence.  I  also  euvied  Simel6 
dying  with  admiration  and  terror  at  the  appearance  of  Jupiter. 

Our  romantic  lady  fearing  that  she  does  not  love  Prince 
Bo^er  de  Monbert^  (M^ry)  well  enough  to  trust  her  future 
happiness  to  his  keepings  or  perhaps  willing  to  test  the  earnest* 
ness  of  his  passion,  disappears  from  Paris  society,  assumes  the 
character  of  a  widow  which  she  had  sustained  in  her  days  of 
labor,  and  betakes  herself  to  a  little  place  near  Bouen.  On 
her  journey,  Cupid,  or  the  devil,  contrives  that  the  poet  Edgar 
de  MeilAan,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  her  betrothed, 
shall  be  obliged  to  take  shelter  for  half  an  hour  in  her  com- 
pany under  a  railway  shed,  and  fall  most  piteously  in  love  with 
her,  the  widow  Louise  Guerin^  colorer  of  paper  boxes ;  and 
all  the  time,  the  prince  writing  to  the  poet  about  his  lost  bride, 
and  exhorting  him  to  keep  a  look  out.  He  relates  to  his  friend 
his  first  interview  with  her  in  his  aunt's  box  at  the  theatre,  and 
how  he  thus  rattled  away  to  cover  his  embarrassment  : — 

*  Yes,  Mademoiselle,'  said  I,  answering  some  trivial  question, 
'music  at  this  day  is  the  sole  care  of  the  universe :  it  is  France  alone 
that  has  received  the  mission  of  amusing  the  whole  human  race. 
Suppress  Paris,  its  theatres,  and  opera,  and  the  universe  will  fall  into 
an  incurable  lethargy.  One  day  Calcutta  was  in  its  last  agony,  dying 
pf  ennui.  The  East  India  Company  is  rich,  but  no  way  amusing  • 
all  its  treasures  could  not  purchase  a  smile  for  the  miserable  city. 
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Paris  sent  ber  oat  The  Dmah  Giri  of  Pn>Hia,  Baitri  At  J>mU 

and  some  dramas  of  Hugo  and  Dumas ;  CaJcatta  bc^ui  to  ictoig, 
and  i«  nov  domg  well,  even  the  life  of  CbazideniagDre  has  beea  saved 
into  the  bar^n.  TVyiiam  Tell  mred  lladras  of  tlie  spleciL 
ParU  while  it  gives  occupation  and  life  to  ail  tlie  cArth,  laims  ig— 
rant  of  the  fact.  It  feels  itself  io  a  decline;  it  is  aot  tbe  Paris  of 
other  dars ;  it  builds  twentj-foor  leagues  of  fortifieatioBS  Co  keep 
out  3Iahomet  II. :  it  we^ps  over  its  decaj,  it  accnaes  he&ven  fir 
refusing  to  its  children  of  1844,  the  gtnins,  wit  and  talent  that  rainMl 
down  in  prose  and  Terse  in  old  times:  the  world  entire  is  not  hov- 
erer  of  its  opinion.  I  know  thr  fad,  for  I  am  nov  retimiig^  froB 
the  same  outer  world. 

Df  Ma!^2n  lives  a'nong  the  ruins  of  an  old  monasteiT  on 
tbe  Seine  ;  he  is  as  fond  uf  botanj  and  aqualic  soeoetr  » 
Alpbonse  Karr  I.'iic^eif.  He  reoeiYes  a  letter  at  this  tune  {rmb 
Bayfnond dt  Ji*ilen^  (Jules  Sandeao),  and  a  word  or  tvo  of 
Lis  antecedents  has  row  to  be  said. 

S'jine  three  veirs  before,  he  bad  sold  bis  patrimonj  ia 
sare  a  friend  jn  1  his  fumily  from  bankruptcy.  Ue  then  gare 
out  that  he  was  iroinsr  on  a  tour  to  the  East ;  but  instead  thereof, 
he  took  an  obscure  lodgin?,  and  labored,  and  studied  inces- 
santlr  :  his  was  the  loneir  liirhl  watched  br  Irene,  and  her 
own  liule  fartljiig  candle  formed  an  object  of  interest  tohiai. 
He  perfectly  answers  lun^t  ideal ;  God  help  22^  Primee  Bsytr 
if  they  ever  find  oise  another  out« 

His  frieiHl  is  ennbled  to  repay  him,  and  he  goes  as  far  as 
£ome,  by  way  of  instalment  of  his  eastern  joumej.  On  Lis 
return  he  is  disabled  for  a  wliile  at  Graioble,  bj  in  juries  rt- 
ceiveJ  in  rescuing  IajJj  Petrnck  from  a  burning  house,  and  b 
kindly  taken  care  of  by  Irau^M  silent  correspondent,  Mme.  de 
Bfdi.i'fs.  An  extract  from  his  letter  to  DfJfgilAjm  is  given ; — 

Do  not  expect  me  at  tbe  time  mentiooed.  I  lie  btiwed,  wounded^ 
bomt,  half  dt-ady  and  all  by  committing^  an  wipardonabie  rrtme  la 
joor  eyes.  1  have  sa^ed  tbe  life  of  ao  vglyt  old  vomaii*  but  it  waf 
ii  the  night,  and  I  thought  she  was  handsome — let  that  be  my  excttie. 
Travel,  sail  over  the  globe ;  perhaps  yoa  may  eacape  tboasamls  ai 
evils,  bat  there  is  one  yoa  vill  not  escape,  and  that  is  Soglaody  wfakh 
I  recommend  to  yon  as  one  of  the  gayest  aatioiw  on  the  eartb,  espa- 
cially  vhen  it  is  makinir  a  tour. 

Lord  K.  gravely  related  to  me  last  whiter  at  Bome,  tliat  lie  had 
left  his  island  a  few  years  before  to  dkeorer  some  one  spot  of  groaad 
where  no  one  before  him  had  ever  been,  and  there  imprint  the  Bnt 
mark  with  his  own  British  heel.  After  carefnlly  studying  tlie  map 
of  the  worltl,  he  set  oat,  and  was  soon  dimlnng  the  steep  side  of 
Chimbarazo.  In  getting-  tx»  tbe  top  with  bmised  ftet  «Mt  bloody 
bandsy  and  tmpriati^g  a  mark  oa  the  rook  with  Iw 
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heel,  he  peroeived  in  a  hollow,  a  little  pile  of  cardB  left  in  the  course 
of  the  last  quarter  century  bj  some  three  hundred  or  so  of  his  countrj- 
men.  Surprised  but  not  disheartened.  Lord  K.  drew  out  his  own 
satinny  pasteboard,  deposited  it  on  the  little  heap,  and  began  to  des- 
cend the  mountain  with  as  much  phlegm  as  he  had  shewn  in  the 
ascent.  Half  way  down,  he  met  an  early  friend  but  now  political 
opponent.  Sir  Francis  P.  ascending  the  steep ;  they  saluted  ea<^ 
other  ci?illy,  and  continued  their  separate  routes. 

Sold  and  betrayed  in  the  New  w  orld,  he  turned  his  steps  to  the 
cradle  of  the  old,  and  was  soon  scaling  the  Tchamalouri^  the  highest 
peak  of  the  SRmaUiya$:  judge  of  the  joy  of  Miiordt  clambering  up  the 
side  of  thisg^ant  whose  head  was  lost  in  the  blue  ether.  Chimborazo  be 
banged  I  here  was  a  difficulty  never  yet  surmounted,  and  to  him  alone 
the  glory  would  be  given.  He  bounded  like  a  chamois  from  rock  to 
rock,  he  wound  round  projections  like  a  serpent,  he  hung  from  points 
like  clinging  ivy :  his  body  was  one  wound.  After  being  roasted,  he  be- 
gan to  freeze ;  the  eagles  flew  round  him  and  struck  his  face  with  their 
wings ;  still  he  went  on.  His  lungs,  distended  by  the  rarity  of  the 
air^  threatened  to  burst  like  the  overcharged  boiler  in  a  steam  vessel ; 
no  matter,  up  he  climbed.  At  last,  after  superhuman  efforts,  panting 
and  bleeding.  Milord  tumbled  down  on  one  of  the  last  platforms  of 
the  peak :  what  labor,  but  what  triumph !  what  a  struggle,  but  what 
a  victory!  and  what  pride  to  be  able  to  boast  his  conquest  next 
winter  in  London,  to  the  everlasting  confusion  of  Sir  Francis. 

Joy  and  pride  soon  restored  his  powers :  he  aroused  himself,  and 
with  sparkbng  eye,  radiant  countenance,  and  heaving  chest,  he  pre- 
pared to  engrave  his  name  on  the  Virgin  Rock.  But  oh,  cruel 
fortune  1  what  makes  the  hair  lift  his  hat,  and  the  dagger  fall  from 
his  hand,  and  blunt  its  #dge  on  the  rock  ?  There,  there,  on  the  hard 
silex  deeply  cut,  were  the  confounded  characters, '  William — Lavinia,' 
with  this  inscription  in  English  underneath  (we  prefer  retaining  the 
original),  Le  25  JvtiUet^  1831,  deta  tendres  comrs  se  sont  assis  i  cette 
place. 

The  whole  was  surmounted  with  a  double  heart,  flames  issuing  from 
it,  and  a  dart  piercing  it.  Lord  K.  felt  the  same  weapon  in  his  own 
vital  organ  at  the  moment,  especially  on  finding  about  fifty  more  in- 
scriptions in  the  neighbourhood,  all  to  the  same  import,  and  all  in 
English. 

Milord  for  a  moment  meditated  a  descent  head  foremost  to  the  base 
of  Tchamalowrit  but  lifting  his  eyes  in  despur,  he  beheld  a  still  higher 
steep,  such  a  steep  as  neither  cat  nor  lizard  could  climb.  Lord  K. 
now  absolutely  flew  ;  but  ah,  vanity  of  human  desires !  on  the  upper 
step  of  the  loftiest  stairs  ever  thrown  up  by  earth  to  heaven,  he  saw 
Sir  Francis,  who  had  scaled  the  upright  wall  of  the  opposite  side-^ 
Sir  Fraacia,  I  say,  sitting  on  the  pinnacle,  reading  a  No.  of  The  Timas^ 
and  breakfasting  philosophically  on  a  slice  ofrost  beef  und  a  bottle  of 
porter.  The  two  friends  saluted  each  other  coldly  enough,  just  as 
they  had  done  halfway  up  Chimborazo  ;  and  then.  Lord  K.  with  the 
cold  of  death  at  his  heart,  but  still  grave  and  impassible,  tat  down, 
and  drew  from  his  pocket  a  box  of  potted  meat,  a  flask  of  ale,  and  a 
number  of  T^  JSi^mknL    When  the  reading  and  the  break&at  were 
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eoncladed,  both  arooe^  and  descended  nt  oppMte  rfdes,  vithovt  ex* 
changing  a  word,  and  Tekamidamri  perfected  that  dislike  iHiich  dif- 
ference u  politics  had  commenced. 

Raymond  oondades  tliat  as  Lc9  Jn^lais  are  namaoof  on 
the  hillsy  there  musi  be  a  decent  crop  in  the  pkina»  and  be  is 
not  disappointed  :  he  finds  Italy  a  garden  of  Engtish  people^ 
with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Italian  natives. 

His  bele  notre  is  Lady  Penoci^  a  joong  damsel  of  three 
soore^  very  thin  in  p^son,  and  very  reiervea.     He  meets  her 
every  where,  and  she  chooses  to  consider  that  he  is  lying  in  wait 
for  her,  and  cries  ont  on  some  of  these  occasions,  ^  skodtiM^, 
sAociin/.     He  wishes  to  enjoy  the  Coliseum  by   moonlight, 
bnt  Loify  Penoei^M  parasol  is  in  the  way.  He  strives  to  inspect 
St.  Peter's,  Pi^;au  and  Catholic  Borne,  all  in  vain :  she  is  there 
before  him.  He  cannot  enm  TSke  Laocoon,  nor  2%tf  CbsuMmwi 
qf  8L  Jerome^  without  taking  in  the  end  of  her  sharp  nose. 
After  seeing  her  rise  like  a  spectre  in  different  places  before 
him,  he  takes  flight  to  Tuscany,   and  finds  her  at  the  cascade 
of  Temi,  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis  of  Aasisi,  nnder  the  gate 
of  Hannibal  at  Spoleto,  sitting  on  Petrarch's  threshold  at 
Arezzo.  The  first  person  he  meets  at  Florence^  gazing  on  Ben- 
vennto  Cellini's  Persius,  was  £adj^  Penoek.    She  appeared  to 
him  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa ;  and  in  the  gulf  of  Genoa 
her  barque  pitched  into  the  one  that  wfc  conveying  himsdf. 
At  Torin,  he  encountered  her  in  the  museum  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities, still,  always,  and  every   where,  Ladg  PemodL    At 
Grenoble  his  spirits  at  last  expand  ;  what  does  he  care  now 
for  Ladj^  Penock  I  the  Alps  divide  them.     He  b  reposing  on 
the  pillow  of  security,  when  a  cry  of  fire  is  raised  :  rushing 
forth,  he  hear?  a  female  scream  in  an  upper  story  of  the  burn- 
ing mansion  ;  he  siezes  a  ladder,  runs  up,  brcsiks  a  window 
and   door,  rushes  into  the  room,  finds  the  aensitive  Ladjf 
Penoek  in  terror  of  the  flames,  but  more  in  terror  at  his  de- 
termine^  pursuit  of  her,  shrinking  into  a  comer,  and  reproach- 
ing him  for  having,  like  Lovelace,  set  the  house  on  fire,  ' jDoxr 
enlever  mai*.      He  carries  her  down  in  safety,  in  spite  <^  her 
Inodest  cries  and  kicks,  burns  and  hurts  himself  severely,  and 
after  a  confinement  of  three  weeks,  he  is  presented  with  a 
bill  of  damages  by  the  considerate  proprietor  of  the  hrokai 
window  and  door.  {JUme.   De  Braime*  nurses  Aim  tenderly 
Ml  ke  recovers  ) 

The  Poet  J)e  Meilkan  ia  now  deeply  in  love  with  the  sup- 
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posed  LwiBe  Onerin.  He  cannot  bring  himself  to  offer  mar- 
riage to  one  in  her  doubtful  circumstances  ;  and  the  propriety 
of  her  deportment  has  hitherto  prevented  all  less  honest  pro*- 
posids.  A  little  party  is  arranged  to  visit  the  castle  of  Caur 
de  lAon  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bonen:-** 

The  banks  of  this  river  offer  delightful  views :  the  hills  form  deH« 
cioQS  oatlineSf  dotted  with  trees,  and  intersected  bj  strips  of  cultiva- 
tion. Sometimes,  the  rocks  issuing  through  the  light  soil,  present 
the  most  picturesque  olnects :  the  distant  chateaus  and  farm  houses 
are  revealed  by  the  sparkling  of  their  slate  roofs.  Isles  as  wild  and 
savage  as  those  of  the  Pacinc,  spring  from  the  bed  of  the  river  like 
gigantic  flower  baskets ;  and  yet  no  Captam  Cook  has  yet  described 
these  South-Sea  Islands  lying  within  a  naif  day's  journey  of  Paris. 

Louise  felt  an  intelligent  and  sincere  admiration  for  the  various 
shades  of  foliage,  the  water  mohair  agitated  by  the  light  breeze,  the 
abrupt  flight  of  the  kingfisher,  the  graceful  undulations  of  the  water 
lily,  whose  large  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  were  spread  on  the  surface, 
the  little  Forget-me-nots  of  the  bank,  and  all  the  details  by  which  the 
course  of  the  stream  is  diversified. 

The  strong  castle  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  reminds  us  hy  its 
position  and  its  architecture  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine.  The 
masonry  and  the  solid  rock  are  united  in  such  sort  that  you  cannot 
tell  where  nature  ends  and  where  art  commences. 

The  Poet  is  so  fascinated  with  the  lovely  widow,  wljio  b^  the 
way  is  entirely  heart  whole,  that  his  mother  gives  her  an  invi- 
tation to  their  little  chateau,  in  order  to  keep  her  son  under 
her  own  eyes.  In  a  chance  visit  to  Paris,  Irene  (^or  Louise 
Guerin,  which  you  please)  fiuds  her  prince  in  very  doubtful 
society  at  the  opera ;  and  her  sensitive  heart  is  so  wounded 
that  she  resolves  never  to  renew  the  footing  on  which  they  for- 
merly stood.  In  this  sad  aSair  poor  Prince  Roger  is  innocent 
enoi^.  To  divert  his  melancholy,  he  had  accepted  a  dinner 
with  a  couple  of  his  young  friends ;  and  these  youths  had,  un- 
known to  him,  invited  a  pair  of  ladies  imperfect  in  household 
virtues.  All  attended  the  opera  after  dinner,  and  for  the  out- 
spoken maxims  of  these  women,  punishment  descended  on  the 
head  of  the  prince,  who  merely  occupied  a  back  seat  in  the 
box* 

At  the  country  seat  of  De  MeilAan's  mother,  it  is  announced 
that  Don  Quixote  is  coming  to  pay  a  visit ;  this  is  Raymond, 
the  owner  of  the  twin  luminary  in  the  former  days  of  poverty, 
Lady  Penock's  admirer,  and,  m  consequence  of  his  accident, 
the  patient  of  the  kind  Madame  de  £raimea,  at  Grenoble, 
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Irm^9  oorrespondeot ;  findlj,   the  Ideal  of  Iremede  CSkleff*- 
ififii  herself. 

The  doomed  lovers  meet  ia  a  most  romantic  manner  aia  apnng 
in  the  grounds,  and  on  being  formMj  introduced  to  eaeh 
other,  a  very  interesting  eonverantion  ensues.  She  asks  him 
wh  J  he  is  called  Dom^  Quixote,  and  he  is  obliged^  tbcmgh  sdne* 
tantly,  to  acknowledge  the  cause  : — 

I  am  called  so,  madame,  because  I  am  a  kind  of  madman,  as 
onginal,  an  entha«iastic  admirer  of  all  noble  and  hoi  j  things,  a  de- 
termined enemy  of  all  fashionable  felonies^  a  dreamer  of  good  deedt, 
a  defender  of  the  oppressed,  &  persecutor  of  egotists.  Becanse  i 
think  a  man  ought  to  respect  himself  out  of  respect  to  the  womsB 
who  honors  him  bj  her  love  ;  that  she  should  never  be  absent  from 
his  mind :  that  he  should  avoid  whatever  would  give  her  uneasiness ; 
that  he  should  preserve  himself  pare  for  her  sake.  Besides,  I  bn 
mf  conntrv  with  all  the  love  of  a  grwrnHer  of  the  old  euanL  Mj 
friends  call  me  a  Frenchman  of  the  Vaudeville,  but  I  tell  them  that 
it  is  better  to  be  so,  than  a  sham  Englishman  of  the  stable,  like  them- 
selves. They  call  me  Don  Quixote  because  I  scorn  them  when  they 
disparage  women ;  because  I  sympathise  with  those  who  struggle  and 
suffer  for  a  cheridied  faith ;  because  I  have  courage  to  torn  mj  bark 
on  those  I  despise  ;  because  I  have  an  unhappy  penchant  for  speakioi^ 
truth ;  because  in  looking  on  evil  I  have  still  faith  in  good. 

Evil  thrives  in  the  world  because  it  is  well  cultivated:  why  should 
not  good  flourish  if  the  same  care  was  bestowed  on  its  culture  ?  *  * 
If  I  was  only  loyal  and  charitable,  they  would  oal)  me  Gfrnndiboa,  I 
would  be  a  lost  man*  So  I  exaggerate  my  defects,  and  am  the  first 
to  assail  rather  than  be  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive.      •    •    • 

Now  the  brave  and  good  Raymond  is  reallj  all  he  professes  to 
be,  and  more;  bat  why  are  his  good  qualities  catdogned  by  Urn- 
self  ?  We  consider  this  an  oversight  on  the  rairt  of  Mme.  de 
Oirardin ,  if  she  was  the  author.  It  reminds  us  of  Dumas'  self-eon* 
scioQsness  of  merit  on  the  occasion  of  the  memorable  triaL  We 
may  surely  be  allowed  a  doubt  on  the  subject  of  authorship,  for 
if  Balzac  had  concealed  his  male  identity,  where  is  the  penetra^ 
tion  so  acute  as  to  detect  a  man's  hand  in  his  analysis  of  the  fe- 
male heart  and  mind.  We  do  not  say  this  in  his  praise,  nay  ve 
intend  it  for  the  reverse  ;  for  we  hold  that  no  good  md  tme 
man  is,  was,  or  ever  will  be  qualified  to  deseribe  tmly  that 
t^ra  incognita,  the  understanding  and  affections  of  woman. 

Now  that  Irene  and  Raymond  have  come  io  sight  and  speech 
of  each  other,  they  are  thoroughly  unable  to  avoid  an  intense 
mutual  attachment,  and  at  once  the  course  of  true  love  begins 
to  be  ruffled.  The  prince  on  paying  a  chance  visit,  after 
searching  hills^  vales,  pahtces^and  cabins  for  his  cmelbeliothed, 
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catches  a  sight  of  her  robe  as  she  makes  her  escape  from  bts 
dreaded  presence.  She  is  seen  no  more  while  he  stays,  and 
he,  perceiving  an  estrangement  between  Saymond  and  Edgar, 
urges  Raymond  to  depart  and  abandon  the  prize  to  his  friend 
who  was  first  in  the  field.  He  yields  with  despair  in  his  heart, 
but  Edgar  is  not  a  bit  the  nearer  to  gain  Irene^s  affections. 
He  is  formally  refosed,  and  flies  to  Havre  to  secure  a  passage 
to  the  Prairies  and  Savannahs,  to  howl  out  his  grief  to  the 
wilds,  bat  his  mother  so  works  on  the  compassion  of  Irengy 
who  is  given  to  understand  that  Raymond  is  obliged  to  marry 
some  other  lady  against  his  will,  that  she  consents  to  join  her 
in  her  pursuit  of  the  truant,  if  yet  they  may  arrest  him  on 
French  soil.  And,  bow  do  they  find  him  occupied  P  Dressed 
in  a  Mussulman's  fiowii^  roboi,  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  di- 
van in  company  wi^h  other  friends  similarly  attired.  A  black 
female  slave  lying  asleep  at  his  feet  (her  guitar  silent  by  her 
side),  and  himself  contemplating  the  ceiling  with  an  indescrib- 
able, but  far  from  sorrowful  expression  of  countenance. 

Here  is  ^e  mode  in  which  this  transformation  was  effected. 
A  certain  Arthur  Oranson^  Edgar's  friend,  has  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  every  nation  despises  its  own  costume,  however 
picturesque  :  an  Andalusian  Majo  will  make  apologies  to  you 
for  not  appearing  in  a  skimpy  frock^  and  round  hat.  The  Ar- 
naut  contemning  his  own  picturesque  and  splendid  costume, 
seriously  thinks  on  shooting  you  in  the  next  defile  for  the  sake 
of  your  riding  coat,  and  if  nothing  is  done,  the  Turks  will 
throw  off  in  a  heap  their  flowing  robes  for  our  confounded 
saucepan  hats,  and  our  other  vulgar  shapeMs  habiliments.  So 
feeling  that  Turkey  was  menaced  with  the  PaMot  and  Chapeau 
Tromblon,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  arrested  Abdul 
Medjid  in  the  middle  of  his  ridiculous  tailoring  occupations. 
Meeting  Edgar  in  Havre  on  the  point  of  embarking,he  seizes  on 
him  by  foroe  and  arms,  clothes  him  in  a  rich  Osmanli  costume, 
and  swears  by  the  sacred  camel,  and  the  black  stone  at  Mecca, 
that  be  must  spend  an  evening  with  him  in  the  eastern  style. 
Our  fliehty,  passionate,  selfish  man  of  genius,  lets  himself  lie 
seduced  into  the  swallowing  of  a  few  grains  of  Egyptian 
Baeiii  ;  and  while  Mahomet^s  paradise  is  unveiled  to  his  orbs, 
which  appear  to  be  counting  the  ornaments  in  the  ceiling, 
Irene  beholds  him  from  a  gallery,  and  finding  her  compas- 
sonate  sacrifiee  not  needed,  takes  the  wings  of  the  steam  en- 
gine^ and  ifics  t0  hsr  beloved  little  asylum  in  the  Marais. 
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Xigar^  meaftiona  in  a  foftare  letter^  mne  reoolketma  of  liis 
experience  nnder  the  influence  of  the  drqg ;  we  piesent  an  et- 
tnict  or  two  : — 

In  a  few  miniites  I  fell  an  agreeaUe  warmth  in  the  region  of 
the  ttoraach*  oparkB  itsaed  from  my  body,  a&d  I  fUt  rayadf  ca- 
Teloned  in  a  lambentt  i»atnl«n  flame*  I  beeama  iadtpcndail  of 
the  laws  of  matter ;  weight,  opadtj,  size>  all  had  vanished.  1 
preserved  shape,  but  it  was  fragrant,  flezihle,  transparent,  fluid : 
Dodies  went  through  me  without  cansing  me  inconvenience,  I 
shrank  or  expanded  according  to  pleasure  |  I  transported  aivKlf 
hither  and  thither  at  I  willed.  I  was  in  a  worid  enUghtened  mm 
a  vault  of  aaure,  in  the  centre  of  an  eruption  of  flre-works  onsc- 
lesslj  renewed,  consisting  of  luminous  flowers  with  gold  and  sflver 
leaves,  and  chalices  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  sapphires.  Foqd- 
tains  composed  of  moon  beams  fell  and  splashed  in  crjstal  bssiBs 
which  suDg  tiie  most  enchanting  melodies.  A  symphony  of  per- 
Imnes  followed  this  first  enchantment  (  and  those  sa^  in  a  sbimr 
of  guttering  spangles  in  a  few  seconds.  The  new  movement  eo»- 
usted  of  an  odor  of  the  iris  and  of  the  acacia,  and  these  pursued, 
fled,  and  interlaced  each  other  in  the  most  enchanting  manner. 

Immediately  the  perfumes  took  the  form  of  the  flowers  from  wUdi 
they  emanated,  and  blew  out  in  a  vase  of  tranqiareiit  onyx*  Tbe 
iris  sparkled  like  blue  stars,  and  the  acacia  flowed  and  heavsd  in 
waves  of  gold.     The  onyx  took  a  female  form,  and  I  looked  on  the 

Sitying  and  heavenly  face  of  Louise  Querin.  The  monotonoei 
armony  of  the  Tarabouk  and  Eebeb  Cp^ajfed  hf  the  atUmiamU)  csns 
▼aeuely  to  ray  ears,  and  served  as  niythm  to  this  straBgejpocn 
which  has  rendered  for  evermore  the  epics  of  Homer»  Virgil, 
Tasso  and  Ariosto  as  wearisome  as  a  table  of  logarithms. 

/rene  end  Bagwtond  taking  poaseBsion  of  their  fonna  hm- 
ble  abodes,  are  startled  bj  the  mntnal  le-appearance  of  the 
lights  of  old.  Some  trees  have  been  removed  which  giev  in 
an  intervening  garden  in  the  old  times,  and  what  greets  .AWf 
ejes  when  morning  light  comes  forth,  but  her  idol  lodung 
towards  her  room  from  his  now  open  window  1  She  nska 
little  ceremony  of  throwing  up  her  own ;  and  now,  ye  njmpb 
and  beardless  youths,  bring  orange  flowers  and  bridal  wrettbes; 

bring but  stay  I  what  will  Prince  Soger  and  Pod  Ei§» 

think  of  the  false  one's  conduct^  and  the  tieacheiy  of  thdr 
ci  devant  bosom  friend  ? 

And  here  let  us  bewail  the  precaiious  state  of  Paris  Joonal' 
ism,  which,  in  order  to  preserve  the  number  of  subscribsB 
at  paying  price,  is  forced  to  keep  their  sensibilities  at  fevor 
heat,  by  the  daily  piecemeal  issue  of  an  exciting  and  pcoi- 
cious  tale,  every  part  of  which  must  have  its  ova  nnhedtbj 
interest,  and  render  the  reading  victims  miserable  by 
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till  ihe  issue  of  the  Imdij  written  and  badlj  printed  feailleton 
of  to-morrow.    Contrast  the  effect  on  the  reading  pablic^  with 
what  the  same  writers  might  produce,  if  they  were  allowed  to 
construct  a  careful  frame  work,  and  were  at  liberty  to  weave 
a  tale  aboanding  in  scenes  of  kind  communication  among  the 
dramatis  pcrsona^y  of  innocent  stratagems,  of  hallowed  love, 
of  humorous  situations,  of  opposing  and  tangled  interests  to  be 
reconciled ;  and  the  result  leaving  the  reader*s  mind  in  a  healthy 
state,  either  of  satisflEiction,  or  even  of  melancholy,  if  this  last 
cannot  be  shunned.    Had  we  our  will  of  the  man   who  first 
imagined  the  possibility  of  a  feuilleton,  we  would  in  the  first 
place  enclose  him  in  a  badly  furnished  room,  but  with  trans- 
parent walls.    The  scenerv  abroad  should  be  diversified  with 
close-cropt    lawns    overshadowed  by   old  trees,   a  comfort- 
able breakfast  room  with  tea  table,    &c.  ready,  a  cheerful 
prospect  through   a  fine  country,  and    a  dissolving    view 
of  a  Theatre  where   I%e  Rivals  is  about  to  be  performed. 
Before   him  should  be    seated  the  writer  of  a   villanous 
Holywell-street  penny  periodical,  in  a  convict's  unpicturesque 
dre8s,and  this  individual  should  be  employed  reading  bits  of  the 
worst  written  feuilletons  that  have  ever  appeared,  and  always 
taking  up  a  new  one,  when  he  is  just  near  the  tremendous 
crisis  in  the  old  one.     Children  are  gambolling  in  the  free 
air  and  sunshine  abroad,  and  beckoning  him  to  come  join 
them,  but  he  cannot :  the  hard  crystalline  barrier  is  there, 
and   he  must  listen   to  the   harsh   voice  of  his  tormentor. 
He  sees  his  friends  in  the  dress  circle,  enjoying  Sir  Anihonj^s 
inconsistencies,  and  making  him  signs  to  come  share  their 
pleasantry,  but  he  is  powerless,  and  still  the  croaking  voice  flays 
iiis  ears.    Now,  his  family  and  a  friend  or  two  are  taking  a 
drive  tlurough  the  fine  landscape  spread  before  him,  and  won- 
dering he  does  not  join  them  ;  and  finally,  when  his  tliroat  is 
parched,  and  eyes  red,  and  the  refreshing  tea-cups,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  wife  and  children  are  only  severed  from  him  by  the  space 
of  a  few  feet,  he  must  still  look  on  the  sensual,  grovelling  fea- 
tures of  the  Devil's  tool  before  him,  and  list  to  his  maddening 
jargon.    (Foriy^ht  hours  of  this  regimen  toould  be  sufficient 
punishment.) 

Something  like  the  cause  mentioned  above  has,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  marred  an  interesting  tale ;  and  to  bring  about  a 
catastrophe  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  writers,  the  heroine 
is  deprived  of  all  title  to  common  sense  in  the  earlier  part  of 
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the  work.  Our  extncts  and  ontline  wOI  cobtcj  no  idea  of 
the  strong  hold  which  the  story  takes  on  the  reader,  except  that 
he  is  first  interested  for  the  reeovery  of  the  Tagrant  fair  one, 
by  her  affianced,  and  by  and  by,  it  is  the  very  last  thing  he 
woald  desire. 

The  character  of  the  capricions,  talented  poet  whose  pas- 
sion for  the  disguised  lady  is  as  mach  a  natter  of  fancy 
as  of  feeling,  and  his  fury  when  he  bears  of  the  approach* 
ing  union  of  Irene  and  Raymond  are  well  displayed.  Oar 
space  has  not  permitted  us  to  enter  much  into  the  serious  or 
descriptive  portion  of  the  narrative,  but  we  are  not 
afraid  of  referring  our  readers  to  the  original,  which,  ex- 
cepting a  few  slightly  irreverent  expressions,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  the  religious  element,  is  unobjectioxtable  in  Ian* 
guage  and  matter. 


Art.  VI.— POLONIA  REDUX— A  STEADFAST  ALLY. 
Leiire  h  PEmpereur  Napoleon  III,  September  20M,   1854, 

The  author  of  a  brochure  published  in  Trance,  entitled 
A  Letter  to  the  Emperor,  Napoleon  TIL  20M  September^ 
1854,  expresses  with  good  reason  his  surprise  that,  in  the 
embarrassed  state  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  sole  means 
capable  of  assuring  a  solid  peace  has  not  been  proposed,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  question,  in  the  projects  of  diplomacr, 
of  the  re-establishment  of  Poland,*  with  its  ancient  territorial 
limits,  and  political  independence.  *  It  does  not  admit  of  doubt 
that  the  re-construction  of  Poland  lurks  in  the  minds  of  all 
European  nations,  and  is,  even  more,  their  earnest,  though 
secret  hope ;  but  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  execution  of 
such  a  project  cause  it  to  be  set  aside  for  a  season,  and 
reserved  for  a  favorable  opportunity.  It  is  but  natural  that 
the  spoliators  who  have  outraged  the  law  of  nations,  and  who 

*  Subjoined  is  a  Ust  of  the  ancient  posseflsions  of  Poland,  contaiain^ 
the  dates  of  the  ▼arieos  dismemberments  of  that  coantrjr  in  the  space  of 
five  hundred  aad  for(gr-eight  years. 

A.D. 

1296  Part  of  Pomerania,  annexed  to  Germany. 

1335  SUesia,  added  to  the  Dukedom  of  the  Piasts. 

1479  The  Duchies  of  Norogorod  and  Pskow,  for  the  bene  At  of  Russia. 

1484  The  tittoral  territory  of  the  Black  Sea,  for  the  aggrandizement 

of  Turkey. 

1515  Polish  Ducal-Pmssia,  for  that  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg- 

1660  LiTonia,  to  the  profit  of  Sweden,  and  hiter  to  that  ot  Russia. 

1686  The  Duchies  of  Smolensk,  Tschernigow,  and  Kiow,  annexed  to 

Russia. 

1770  The  Starostie  of  Spiz  (Zi^),  annexed  to  Austria. 

1772  Diamemberments  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
1793  Do.  do.         Russia,  and  Prussia. 

1795  Do.  do.         Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 

1807  Do.  do.         Russia,  Prussia,  and  Saxony. 

1809  Da         do.         Russia  and  Saxony. 

1815  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

1846  The  RepubUc  of  Cracow,  for  the  benefit  of  Austria. 

And,  at  this  day,  tlie  territory  of  the  ancient  Polish  Republic  invaded 
by  Russia  contains  19,000,000  of  inhabitants,  the  portion  seized  by 
Prussia  6,000,000,  and  by  AuMa  5,000,000,  giring  a  total  of  30,000.000 
of  men,  whose  patriotic  spirit  has  neyer  ceased  aspiring  to  an  independeat 
national  existence. 
60 
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still  fiod  their  aoooant  in  a  contiiiaanoe  of  goili,  shoold  be 
averse  to  mend  their  evil  ways,  or  to  dispossess  themsdves  of 
the  advantages,  precarious  though  these  are^  which  persererance 
in  their  iniquity  may  yield  them.  Europe,  inififcrenl,  in 
former  times,  to  the  fall  of  a  nation  which  had  exbled  hr  aces, 
its  buckler  for  long  centuries  against  the  inrasions  of  die 
barbarian^  and  insensible^  through  ignorance,  of  its  salvatien 
from  ilogul,  and  Tartar,  and  Turk,  by  the  strong  arm  of 
Polish  chivalry,  pays  at  this  hour  the  penalty  of  its  cnlpaUe 
apathy  in  the  past  towards  the  destinies  of  Poland.  Heniy 
the  Pious,  of  the  valiant  race  of  the  Piasts,  falling  at  Uegnitx 
in  1241 ;  Wladislas  the  Third,  of  the  iDustrious  blood  of  Oe 
Jagellons,  expiring  at  Wama  in  1444 ;  John- Albert  strag^mg 
in  the  Bukovine  in  1497 ;  ZoUdewski  dying  in  Moldavis  in 
1620 ;  Cliodkiewicz  at  Chocim  in  1621 ;  C^amiecki  combat- 
ting in  the  Ukraine  in  1664 ;  John  Sobteski,  the  saviour  of 
Christendom,  nnder  the  wall^  of  Tienna  in  1683 ;  how  have 
they  toiled  and  bled  for  Europe,  Europe,  half  ignorant  of,  and 
whdly  ungrateful  for,  their  priceless  services ! 

Yet  the  memory  of  these  soldiers  of  the  cross  and  of  civX* 
zation  yields  in  nothing  to  that  of  the  Cid,  of  Charles  Martd, 
of  Perdinand,  or  of  Isabdla«  The  perils  of  the  1 9th  oentoiy 
are  the  punishment  of  the  indifference  of  the  15th.  PcJand  is 
gone ;  Europe  remains.  Mogul  and  Tui^  no  longer  threaten ; 
but  in  exchange  for  the  old  barbarians,  we  have  the  new. 
Where  is  that  Polish  nation,  warlike  and  inured  to  &tigae, 
where  is  that  sole  and  only  nation,  whose  geographical  positioa 
and  chivalrous  spirit  might  oppose  an  impassable  bmier  to 
that  new  form  of  barbsmsm,  which  the  amlntion  of  Bnsaia 
now  unveils  to  our  fears  ? 

Living  nearly  in  the  same  climate  as  the  Bossans^ae- 
customed  to  the  same  privations,  a  prey  to  the  same  intemperate 
seasons,  (ever  osdllatiog  between  rigorous  cold  and  humid^) 
the  Poles  are  speciaDy  fitted  to  combat  their  neighbour?,  the 
Bussians,  whom  they  cannot  but  hate  with  something  raoie 
than  hatred,  on  account  of  the  repeated  invasions  (tf  thdr 
country,  followed  by  so  long  a  period  of  oppression.  Zealoss 
Catholics,  for  centuries,  the  Poles  have  seen  their  rei^ion 
trampled  under  foot  by  their  schismatic  oppressors,  their  ckuicii 
establishment  abolished,  their  pastoiaand  their  mo^  mspeel^rie 
citizens  exiled  to  Siberia,  their  laws  abrogated,  their  liberties 
ravished  from   them,  their  native  langiuge,   whose  written 
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literature  dates  from  the  12th  century,  banned  and  forbidden* 
It  bus  been  only  by  ranging  the  numerical  strength  of  three 
empires  against  one,  that  the  Russians  have  succeeded,  by  force 
of  intrigues  and  secret  machinations,  in  destroying  the  barrier 
which  separates  them  from  Europe,  in  the  hope  of  speedily 
retaking  from  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  right  of  the  specious 
title  of  King  of  Poland,  assumed  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815,  such  portions  of  the  unhappy  country  as  had  been 
allotted  to  those  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  certainly  it  will 
not  be  by  augmenting  the  power  of  Austria  at  the  expence  of 
Poland,  nor  in  aggrandizing  that  German  superfoetation, 
Pmssia,  nor  by  the  aid  of  uermany^  undermined  as  it  is  by 
Russian  influence,  that  a  barrier  can  be  established  against  the 
Muscovite  empire*  That  barrier,  which  Austria  and  Prussia, 
themselves  the  first  menaced  with  danger,  have  been  so  un- 
pardonably  short-sighted  as  to  destroy,  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
fiaisia,  ought  to  be  compact,  complete  iu  itself,  and  thus 
capable  of  resisting  the  colossus  of  the  North>  and  Poland  alone 
can  furnish  the  materials  for  its  construction.  An  independent 
existence  of  thirteen  centuries,  a  cultivated  language  in  actual 
usage,  and  distinct  from  that  of  Russia,  a  distinct  religion 
too,  which  unites  Poland  by  the  sympathies  of  faith  to 
western  Europe^  and  an  oppression  before  its  time  unheard  of 
for  iniquity,  separate  her  far  even  from  her  mortal  and  eternal 
enemies.  If  there  were  no  living  Poland  to  demand  its  freedom, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  one* 

But  we  most  not  cherish  the  expectation  of  seeing  Poland 
rise  spontaneously  to  a  man.  Betrayed  by  his  neighbours, 
always  abandoned  by  Europe,  can  we  -suppose  that  the  Pole, 
the  Joseph  of  nations,  sold  by  his  brethren,  would  have  the 
folly  to  sacrifice  what  little  respite  from  misery  may  be  accorded 
bim,  his  blood,  his  life,  his  children,  his  honour,  and  all  this 
only  to  pay  the  penalty,  in  the  deserts  of  Siberia,  of  his 
chivalrous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity  ?  No,  Poland, 
abandoned  so  often  by  England  and  Prance,  at  first  under 
George  the  Third,Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
and  after  by  the  French  Republic,  which  counted  Polish  legions 
in  its  ranks ;  betrayed  by  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  the  First, 
forsaken  by  the  Restoration,  sacrificed  by  Louis  Philippe,  who 
stirred  up  the  Poles  to  revolt,  in  order  to  secure  for  himself 
the  throne  of  France,  and  arrest  by  a  seasonable  diversion  the 
shock  of  Prussia,  then  on  the  point  of  attacking  France, 
instigated,  misunderstood,  and  abandoned  by  the  wi-dUani 
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Bepablican  goTerament  of  1 848 — Poland  wiU  rest  indiffereot 
to  the  actoal  straggle^  instructed  bj  the  past,  and  wiishlng  to 
be  spared,  in  the  moment  of  defeat,  a  second  infliction  of  the 
too-celebrated  declaration  of  a  Minister  of  Louis  Philippek, 
"  L'Ordre  r^gne  &  Warsovie !" 

Besides,  even  if  she  wished  it,  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  mala 
an  efiectual  struggle  :  upon  the  slightest  manifestation  of 
agitation  in  Europe,  all  arms,  even  those  used  merelj  for  field 
sports,  are  taken  from  the  Poles,  with  the  penalty  of  death 
attached  to  their  possession.  And  at  this  moment,  is  it  not 
absolutely  forbidaen,  under  pain  of  three  years  imprisonment 
in  a  state  fortress,  to  enrol  in  the  duchy  of  Posen  for  the 
service  of  England  the  Poles,  ever  ready  to  rush  to  arms  in 
the  sacred  cauise  of  liberty  ?  The  consciousness  of  the  injustice 
of  their  domination  in  Poland  causes  the  spoliators  of  that 
country  to  take  every  possible  measure  of  precaution  to  bind 
in  irons  and  destroy  an  energetic  nationality. 

They  commenced  from  the  moment  of  their  first  usurpation, 
to  abolish  the  churches  and  the  Catholic  religion,  replacing 
the  latter  by  their  own,  whose  tenets  may  be  summed  up  in 
adoration  of  the  Czar.  Again,  the  national  laws^  liberties 
and  privileges,  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  Polish  language, 
have  experienced  their  persecuting  hatred,  despite  of  the  so- 
lemn promise  made  by  Catherine  the  Second,  in  her  own  name^ 
and  in  that  of  her  successors,  to  respect  and  protect  them, 
a  promise  inscribed  in  the  treaties  of  the  period,  and  renewed 
by  oath  at  the  commencement  of  every  succeeding  reign.  Be- 
hold how  Bussia,  so  captiously  punctilious  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  duties  of  othersi  fulfils  her  own  obligations.  She 
depopulates  a  country.  She  commenced  by  transporting  to 
the  Caucasus  thousands  of  /amilie4  of  that  class  known  ia 
England  as  "  small  gentry,''  permitting  the  liberty  of  remain- 
ing beside  their  hearihs  only  to  such  as  consented  to  abandoa 
the  catholic  reli^on  for  the  schism  of  the  Czar.  Of  ten  levies 
of  troops  made  in  the  empire,  six  or  eight  fall  upon  the  Polish 
provinces.  The  rate  of  enlistment  is,  in  Bussia  five,  in  Poland, 
ten  in. every  thousand.  They  sqnd  these  men  for  the  greater 
part  to  Eimand,  to  the  Ourals,  or  to  the  Caucasus,  where  they 
serve  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  years,  remote  from  their 
country,  without  religious  succour,  commanded  to  follow  the 
religion  of  the  'popea  (chaplains)  of  the  Bussian  regimenti^ 
and  forbidden  to  speak  their  native  language.     These  men 
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never  revisit  their  fainilies,they  are  act  Daily  proscribed  en  masse^ 
and  their  children  are  dispersed  in  the  different  Eussian  pro* 
vinces,  where  they  are  perverted  and  reared  up  as  Muscovites. 
The  provinces  of  Poland  are  so  many  camps  for  the  armies  of 
the  Czar,  there  arrayed  in  position  as  tne  advance  guard 
against  Europe,  amounting  in  number  to  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  cantoned  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Oder. 

Be  it  clear,  then,  that  Poland  will  not  declare  for  the  wes- 
tern powers,  till  it  be  invaded  by  the  Trench,  English,  and 
Turkish  armies.  She  is  a  ward,  kept  in  durance  by  the  iron 
baud  of  a  guardian,  spoliator  of  her  fortune,  and  of  a  bar> 
barous  step-moiher.  To  possess  her,  you  must  carry  her  off 
by  force,  and  she  will  then  give  herself  to  you  heart  and  soul, 
and  prove  her  gratitude  all  her  life.  In  the  meantime  Bussia, 
to  gain  Poland,  or  delude  her,  will  make  her  fallacious  pro- 
misesy  will  cause  her  to  speak  and  act  for  Russia's  behoof,  and 
to  her  own  proper  detriment,  and  you  will  run  the  risk  of  see- 
ing her  in  the  enemies*  ranks,  in  spite  of  her,  and  as  it  were 
under  protest,  instead  of  being  ranged  on  your  side  of  the 
quarrel.  She  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  if,  with  the  limited 
resources  of  a  district  of  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  we  have 
seen  eighty  thousand  in  1880  resist  for  nearly  a  year  all  the 
forces  of  xtussia,  and  although  hemmed  in  by  two  powerful 
enemies,  conquer  in  pitched  battles  forces  superior  to  them  in 
number  and  equipment,  and  this  without  an  able  leader,  with* 
out  foreign  aid,  what  ma^  we  not  expect  from  the  entire  na- 
tion restored  to  its  ancient  boundaries^  and  counting  thirty 
millions  of  men  P 

Every  year,  in  all  the  provinces  submitted  to  Bussi^,  the 
Czars  confiscate  hundreds  of  churches  and  convents  for  Ca* 
thoIia<$  of  both  sexes,  for  the  purpose  of  utilising  them  for 
the  advancement  of  their  own  cuHe^  by  filling  them  with  monks 
and  amns  of  the  schismatic  sect.  The  Catholic  seminaries 
are  closed,  and  the  vocation  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  is  so  be- 
set with  difficulties,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  Pole  to 
receive  holy  orders.  Among  the  bishops  hardly  a  tenth  of 
their  number  has  been  constituted  according  to  ancient  rites. 
The  connexion  math  the  Holy  See  has  been  severed,  and  in 
that  ^'  Kingdom  of  Poland"  established  in  1815,  the  late 
Emperor  Nicholas  constituted  the  majorat  with  the  lands 
confiscated  from  the  Poles,  the  possession  of  which  demands 
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as  a  first  condition  that  the  proprietor  shall  be  of  the  Russiin 
religion,  and  shall  also  build  a  church  for  the  oelehntion  6t 
the  Russian  rite,  in  a  oountrj  where  none  profess  it  except  the 
foreign  army  of  occupation.  Bussia,  wiUi  a  riev  to  possess 
herself  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  blows  loud  the  trumpet  of  aa 
affected  tolerance,  while  she  seeks  to  exact  religious  privileges 
from  the  Turks,  and  imposes  her  hypocritieal  protection  on  tbt 
christian  Greeks.  But  go  and  see  in  Poland  the  piai^tial 
application  in  the  case  of  Catholics  of  this  same  tolerance,  and 
jou  will  speedilj  be  able  to  measure  the  extent  of  its  sineerify. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  there  exists  in  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  a  terrible  instrument  for  the  derangement  of  the 
plans  of  his  enemies,  and  to  assure  to  himself  a  powerful  bar- 
rier against  them,  an  instrument  to  which  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  would  have  recourse  in  despair  of  success  by  other 
means— *it  is  to  re-establish  in  his  own  interest  against  Eng^ 
land  and  France,  that  same  Poland,  of  which  he  bears  the 
title  of  king.  Having  three  brothers,  Alexander  could,  if 
need  were,  name  one  of  them  King  of  Poland,  or  bestow  the 
crown  by  investiture,  as  we  have  seen  the  heirs  of  the  Empire 
of  Germany,  and  the  son  of  I4^apoleon  the  First,  receive  the 
title  of  Kii^  of  the  Romans,  or  King  of  Rome.  In  re-es- 
tablishing the  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he 
would  succeed  in  gaining  over  the  inhabitants.  Thus  the 
powerful  weapon  of  which  we  ought  to  make  good  use  would 
be  turned  apinst  us,  and  the  power  of  the  Czar  would  be 
advanced  still  further  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  west.  The 
Russians  will  know  that  Silesia  was  an  integral  part  of  tfae 
old  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  that  many  Polish  monarchs  were 
simultaneously  sovereigns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  I^e 
necessary  force  would  not  be  wanting  to  make  aviolable  these 
rights,  and  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  would  then  appear  as  JSm» 
jperar  ^  iAe  Selavei.  The  Russians,  tenaciously  obstinate  in 
their  plans  of  aggrandisement,  are  possessed  of  a  suffidentljr 
sound  judgment  to  turn  to  account  the  chance  you  leave  opea 
to  them.  If  they  are  convinced  that  their  conduct  has  alie- 
Bated  a  great  portion  of  the  population  of  their  empire,  the; 
will  readily  reform  it,  and  the  same  hands  that  traced  the 
ukases  of  persecution  will  efface  them  in  presence  of  self-in- 
terest. If  the  Poles  are  not  able  to  free  themselves  from  that 
hateful  triple  yoke,  which  transforms  into  enemies,  and  for- 
eigners to  each  other  a  homogeneous  race,  a  nation  of  brother, 
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they  will  find  their  lot  ameliorated  by  restrictinff  the  number 
of  their  tyrants  to  one,  by  being  anited  in  a  single  family,  and 
by  the  consolation  that  they  have  been  avenged  in  the  expul- 
sion of  their  two  other  enemies,  Prussia  and  Austria,  repent 
ing  at  their  leisure  their  share  in  the  ruin  of  Poland*     If  the 
Poles  cannot  avenge  the  massacres  of  Praga,  and  of  Warsaw, 
and  the  exile  of  their  countrymen  to  Siberia,  they  will  at  least 
have  avenged  the   victims  of  Galicia,  of  Cracow,  of  Leopol, 
and  of  Posei),  and  the  tortured  of  Spielberg  and  Spandao. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  the  Sclave  populations  lend  an  ear  to 
Eussia^  that  they  may  the  better  shake  off  the  yoke  of  theit 
German  masters.     In  such   a  case,  the  position  of  Europe 
would  be  without  remedy,  and  the  Sclaves,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  millions,  although  under  a  yoke  possessing  but 
little  attraction  for  them,  established  in  the  centre  of  Europe, 
would  be  its  absolute  masters.    It  is  then  for  Great  Britain  to 
seize  with  alacrity  this  weapon  which  lies  at  her  feet,  and 
within  easy  reach,  before  it  be  too  late,  and  not   to  shut  her 
eyes  to  its  uses,  infinitely  more  available  then  all  Lancaster's 
mortars  or  mini^  rifles.   Poland,  with  the  immense  and  impo- 
siaig  extent  of  her  natural  territory,  and  with  thirty  millions  of 
inhabitants,  can  well  afford  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  of  five  hun- 
dred  thousand  combatants  of   the  bravest.     She  furnishes 
Ihem^  even  as  it  is,  and  at  this  very  hour,  to  fight  beneath 
foreign  and  hostile  flags.    Do  you  wish  to  have  them  against 
you,  or  with  you  ?     Would  it  not  be  the  wiser  part  to  restore, 
by  a  common  accord,  to  her  former  self,  and  to  the  strength 
capable  of  efficient  resistance,    (thus  wresting  from  ambition 
its  cherished  apple  of  discord)  that  unfortunate  Poland  for 
whose  spoils  envious  neighbours  dispute  with  each  other  for 
ages  back,  which  they  tear  to  pieces  at  the   whim  of  every 
scheming  congress,  which  has  endured  some  fifteen  dismember- 
ments, and  as  many  foreign  masters  at  different  epochs  P   This 
course  could  but  in  a   trifling  degree  weaken  conterminous 
states,  and  we  should  be  possessed  of  a  powerful  instrument  to 
guarantee  the  peace  of  Europe ;  whilst  we  should  see  des- 
troyed that  fatal  collusion  which  unites  and  affects  to  indemnify 
the  partitioning  powers,  and  forces  them  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
their  best  interest,  that  of  their  separate  and  individual  pre- 
servation.    It  is  then,  the  duty  not  merely  of  the  British  rar- 
_  UatiQent,  but  likewise  of  all  the  diplomatists  and  statesmen  of 
^uropc^i  to  start  the  question  of  the  re-constitution  of  Poland, 
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reflecting  that  the  destiny  of  the  future  is  in  their  hands.  aii4 
that  posterity  will  be  at  once  impartial  and  severe  ia  its  jadg- 
ments.  The  propitious  moment  is  at  hand — is  nor  ;  snatdi 
it  then — it  will  never  return  I  Let  it  be  declared  without  km 
of  time  that  you  have  resolved  the  liberation  of  Pcdaud.  and 
its  independence  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its  ancient  boundaries^ 
viz.,  from  the  Oder  to  the  Dnieper,  from  the  Blaek  Sea.  and 
tbe  Carpathian  Mountains^  to  the  Baltic ;  and  theot  gratified 
in  her  desire  of  an  independent  existence,  and  capable  of  op* 
posing  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  commoa  enemy  of  repose 
and  of  humanity,  she  will  be  able  to  rely  or  ber  straa^b^  and 
to  combat  for  your  cause»  without  being  for  ever  at  the  mercy 
of  her  neighbours.  Give  to  Poland,  so  constituted^  aa  £ag- 
lish  or  French  prince,  for  sorereigni  invested  iemjKmmlf  witli 
dictatorial  power,  for  this  form  of  government  will  be  fof  a 
time  necessary^  in  presence  of  autocratic  Bussia.  But  hasten^  ve 
repeat,  be  quick,  or  soon  it  will  be  no  longer  timew  The  Rus- 
sian does  not  lose  his,  and  speedily  you  may  find  no  yiore  Poles, 
transformed  by  fallacious  promises  which  cost  nothing,  aid 
by  a  cautious  and  Machiavdian  policy.  Put  aside  the  policy 
of  thei^e  soi'disant  great  statesmen  who  fcdlowiug  in  the  soite 
of  the  d^Aiguillons,  the  Yergeimes,  the  TaUeyranda,  the  PitU 
and  the  Castlereaghs.  have  brought  Europe  to  this  pass. 
Strike  a  great  blow,  and  declare  to  the  face  of  the  world  the  in* 
dependence  of  Poland,  and  that  you  will  not  lay  down  your 
arms  till  you  have  assured  it.  Do  not  reckon  ou  a  peace 
patched  up  with  fiussia.  Yon  ought  to  know  what  treaties  in 
her  hands  are  worth  ;  look  them  through,  and  yon  will  see 
whether  she  has  respected  even  one  of  tbem>  when  her  inteltsi 
has  prompted  her  to  infringe  it. 

We  cannot  believe  that  because  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol, 
where  the  allied  armies  sustained  such  terrible  losses,  or  of 
some  doubtful  combats,  or  of  the  des^nction  of  Bomarsund, 
which  they  liave  not  been  able  to  retain,  or  because  of  our 
naval  promenades  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Bkck  Sea»  Basiia  wiH 
haul  down  her  flag,  and  withdraw  lier  piojeets  of  conquest  ia 
Turkey.  And,  even  if  she  afiect  to  yield,  it  will  be  only  thro^h 
the  policy  of  reculerpour  mieux  aauier.  In  twenty  yeai^  in 
ten  years,  perhaps  in  five  years  hence,  she  will  be  seen  to  at- 
tempt anew  the  realization  of  her  unchanging  system  of  poli- 
tics, and  profit  of  a  time  more  propitious  to  fall  upon  Con- 
stantinople, and  extend  her  chances  of  universal  domhiioB. 
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Wtmt  Nicbolaa  has  not  been  able  to  attain,  Alexander  will 
nooeasinglj  endeavour  to  reach,  and  his  successors  again  will 
restfMthfu)  in  the  national  devotion  to  a  rapacious,  and  pitiless 
pcdiey •  Nothing  but  the  re-construction  of  Poland  can  set  a 
term  to  these  continual  encroachments.  Besides,  it  is  not  by 
destroying  some  Bvssian  vessels,  imprisoned  in  the  two  seas, 
without  an  outlet,  or  by  ruining  Sebastopol  or  Cronstadt,  that 
Enjf^hnd,  in  this  war  of  the  whale  against  the  rhiDoceros,  will 
cooqner  the  Sussians,  but  rather  in  wrenching  from  these 
land  phtrtes,  whom  no  treaty  binds,  the  power  which  makes 
them  formidable  to  the  continent  by  land. 

People  have  deluded  themselves  in  calculating  the  pretended 
advantages,  which,  after  the  ruin  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  des- 
tnM^tion  of  its  fleet,  it  is  thought  will  make  Russia  retrograde  to 
tile  l«igii  of  Blizabeth  Petrovna.  But  they  forget  that  Russia 
was  not  then  mistress  of  Little  Tartary,  nor  of  the  Crimea,  nor 
of  Moldo-Bessarabia,  nor  of  the  Caucasus,  nor  of  Finland,  nor, 
in  fine,  of  Poland.  Her  resources  are  doubled  since  then, 
and  you  leave  her  in  quiet  possession  of  them.  Her  influence 
will  not  be  the  less  extended  in  the  Danubian  provinces  of 
which  she  is  neighbour,  nor  amongst  the  Sclave  populations  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and  of  Austria.  Her  name,  her  renown, 
her  tendenoies,  have  penetrated  even  to  the  smallest  village  of 
these  countries.  The  uneasiness  which  weighs  upon  these 
countries  awaits  a  remedy  in  the  change  of  dominion.  It  is 
not  from  Austria  we  can  expect  an  eft'ectual  resistance  to  Rus- 
sia, Austria  which  rtdes  over  populations  of  diverse  races,  and 
hostile  to  each  other.  It  is  not  a  whit  the  more  from  Prussia, 
wMeh  is  in  like  case,  and  whose  weakness  did  not  hold  out 
six  weeks  against  Napoleon  the  First.  Nor,  surely  from 
Gensany  can  succour  come,  moved  as  it  is  in  every  direction 
by  Russian  influence.  These  powers  will  always  go  with 
Russia,  to  which  power  they  are  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
the  iniquitous  partition  of  Poland,  effected  for  their  own 
detriment,  as  will  one  day  be  clear,  as  we  may  even  now 
see,  and  tacitly  permitted  by  Europe,  to  the  shame  of  govern- 
ments claiming  to  be  called  civilized. 

Already  Austria  seems  to  lean  to  the  Western  Powers,  dis- 
regarding the  reproach  of  ingratitude  which  astute  Russia 
would  fain  address  to  her,  not  forgetting  the  intervention  of 
her  arms  in  the  Hungarian  insurrection.  However,  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  himself  has  dispensed  her  from  every  obliga- 


tiQD  of  gndiimdt,  by  4eokiiii^«  in  lS4>9i  tbat  it  nasiu  Uitovn 
inlcmsts,  and  to  wrest  frpro  the  Polos  all  axpectataou  of  the 
re«>e8tablisbmeut  of  t^eii?  iiii]ependeiice».  tbat  he  took  pari  ia 
the  war.  If  a  neighbour  shiMUd  eojna  to  help  you,  when 
your  hoase  i^  on  fire,  it  is  tlie.best  of  his  play*  aa4  yotk  maf 
pit  hia  intecesta  agaiiiat  your  gratitude ;  .bat» .  farther  still,  if 
thM  worthy  neighbour  assists  to  pat  oat  the  fire^  only  with  a 
view  to  possess  Iiitnself  of  your  house  at  the  first  opportoaitj, 
where  is  the  impierioaa  necessity  for  thanking  him  ?  Grati- 
t«daia  aocb  a  case  is  just  of  that  ki^d  which  a  butcher  migbt 
exact  from  a  sheep^  which  be  prasiBrves  froo^  the*  wolf  {or 
pirposes  of  eoasumptipn. 

If^.  then,  Austria  shoold,  by  the  sp^oial  gracaof  Qod,  :at 
length  open  ber  eyes  to  the  ionmiiif  ut  danger  whioh  Daanaoes 
her  own  national  existence ;  if  slie;  would  consent  to  restore 
that  poctian  of  Poland  which  sbe  baa  so  unjust^  i^nd  so  io- 
prudently  taken  to  her  share ;  if,  in  fine,  she  would  wipe  oat 
the  ataiu  which  marks  the  fefgna  «f  Maiia-Tbepesay  of  Joseph 
ihe  Second^  Francis  4h»  Seeoadf  and  Ferdioa^  the  firsts  she 
would  surely  lose  nothing,  to  say  the  Iras^  by  adding  to  her 
empire  the  i>ai)ubi9n  provineeak.wbich^  in  assujring  to  lier  the 
icee  navigation  of  ihe  Danobe,  wpuld  aSbrd  an  autbt  for  her 
j»roduoe,  give  ber  ports  on  the  Black  8ea»  andow  her  with  the 
.commeroeiof  the  Last  by  way  of  Trebizood^  and  aooeL  to  her 
subjectaa  popolatiou  vbich  leans  umther  to  Eussia  nor  to 
Tofkey* 

The  OttoQ^n  empire  would  fii)dan  important  compensatioD 
in  Tiflis  and  the  Gaucnans — ^inhabited  by  Moaaalmaiis,  be  it 
noted-^^foF  the  loss  of  two  Christian  proYincea,  which  bdoog 
to  Imt  only  in  name. 

Sweden  would  resuma  ber  sway  over  the  Baltic  profiaoes, 
Finland,  Careliaf  Ing(ria»  and  £sthoiiia. 

Livonia,  of  old,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  a  province  of 
.  Fblaod,  would  revest  to  tbia  l^t  named  oountqr, 

Qtomark. would  bc^  as  befersi  reinstalled  in  poasessioa  of 
Nonray,  ia  oeturA'  for  an  ac«iy  ot  o^a  httndred  tlioosand  mea, 
i iinttshed  by  these  Seaadinavian;  kingdoms  to  the  coalition. 
i  ;  Little  Ikrtfry  and  the  Criaiea  might  be  qoaopied,  like  the 
i  Ionian  Jabmds^^  by  BogHjand,  wbicb  ^c^d  tbus  become  a 
.ac»itin«d.pQsted.iH  Wvanca.  in  the  Black  S^a, 
.     Pituai^iaiJW(bi()b,.faf  irooi  fympi^b^g  vith  the  Westm 
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Powers,  has  menaced  her  Bubjeote  with  tiitee  jettrs  iiiiprison* 
ment  in  a  state  fortreaa,  if  thoj  should  enlist  inik>  the  British 
legion,  foreseeing  that  the  Prussian  Pules  would  flocdc  is 
numbers  agaitist  the  common  enemy,  would  be  disembarrassed 
of  her  provinces  in  Pobnd,  and  could  augment  her  strength 
bv  the  acqnisitiaii  of  sBch  Oerman  territories  as  Holstein^ 
Medilenburgb,  Hanover,  for  instance,  whose  sovereign  night 
be  promoted  to  the  hereditary  thrcFne  of  Poland.  Prussia 
would  thus  procure  a  compact  populationj  Oerman  and 
Lutheran.  Again,  would  it  not  be  possible,  by  another  cm»* 
bination,  to  give  to  tiie  House  of  Hohenzollei^,  in  place  of 
its  patched  and  incongruous  kingdom  in  Qermany,  the  heradi* 
tary  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  reuniting  to  this  latter  its  auoient 
integral  poitiotis,  Polish  Ducal-Pnassia,  and  Polish  Silesia, 
as  they  exiisted  of  old ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Prussian  people^  properly  so  called,  are  not  Germaui  but 
Lithuanian. 

Hie  kingdom  of  Saxony  would  re-enter  its  original  limits* 

And  Prance  would  extend  Iier  boundary  to  the  Bbine,  the 
natural  frontier  of  h^r  empire. 

But,  exdaim  the  tremoling  cabinet  ministeiB  of  Enrppe^ 
the  ))arti8ans  of ''  peace  «t  toy  price/"  it  is  nothing  leas  tbin 
a  general  houletfenentent  that  yon  propose  >-— Ah  I  Messieurs^ 
the  partition  of  a  g^at  natioiif,  torn  to  pieces,  and  drenched  i& 
bloc^,  without  justifiable  reason,  and  against  every  law  ef 
nations ;  this  incessant  persecution  ;  this  revolutionary  Rosso- 
German  reign  of  terror,  aimed  at  the  legitimate  nationality  of 
the  Polish  people,  a  nationality  so  ancient,  so  respectable,  so 
inoffensive ; — what  does  all  this  constitute^  if  not  a  toukverM" 
meni  fearfully  subversive,  profitable  only  to  unjust  spoUators^ 
contrary  to  the  general  interests  6(  'Enn^,  and  to  the  babinoe 
of  power?  Where  can  yon  find  a  moM  migrant  case  of  In- 
humanity P  '  * 

The  proposed  arrangement  sonld  be  mceeuted  with  the 
common  consent  of  all  the  pciWers  oonoemed,  and  thedeeom- 
position  of  an  incongruous  slate  tike  Prussia,  could  be  peace- 
ably operated  in  the  Jab(mitori^  of  the  chemists  of  diplostney. 
Instead  of  a  state  with  a  precarious  existence,  prostrated  in  a 
single  campaign  by  Napoleon,  a  state  always  inoonstanty  not 
daring  to  pronounce  openly  against  Russia,  yon  would  obtain 
a  compact  and  solid  barrier  against  the  attacks  of  the  Colossus. 
What  is  this  pretended  and  delusory  balance  of  power  in  £uro|)c^ 
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thi*  badblc  ptalttei  of  so  often,  and  al^aju  f  liru^t  fotwat*  by 
the  mouniebattks  of  *plomacy,  if  they  do  liot  find  thcmsdvw 
yet  fttrohg  enough  in  straining  their  ntmost  against  the  ambi- 
tious encroachraenis  of  a  single  power?  And  what  matters  to 
humanity  the  preservation  for  a  day  of  a  state  so  useless  as 
the  Prussian  Monarchy,  the  mushroom  growth  of  yesterday, 
swollen  to  its  present  bulk  by  perjury  and  bad  faith,  and  owing 
the  continuance  of  its  existence  only  to  the  same  means 
^hich  have  conduced  to  its  aggrandisement  P  Is  it  to  main- 
tain such  a  state  of  things,  that  £urope  ong^^t  to  sacrifice  her 
independence,  her  repose,  and  the  future  of  civflti^tion  ?  No, 
it  is  in  no  way  a  bouleversemeni  that  we  propose,  it  is  simnlja 
restitution,  a  restoration,  the  re-establifchmei^t  of  powers  whose 
greatest  interest  is  to  bridle  the  ambitfon  of  Russia*  Here, 
Indeed,  we  see  the  estabUshment  of  a  solid  peace,  the  only  one 
which  can  exist  for  aiiy  length  of  time.  -  When  an  edifice  is 
menaced  with  ruin,  it  is  pulled  down  with  a  view  to  its  safe 
and  durable  reconstruction.  He  who  wflts  the  end^  wifls  the 
means.  But  it  is  not  merely  with  80,000  men,  with  two 
hundred,  or  even  three  hundred  thousand  men,  that  we  shaB 
be  able  to  attain  the  proposed  object  of  reducing  the  enemy— 
We  must  tbake  Russia  disgorge.  Thef  greatest  captain  of  mo- 
dern times,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  of  500,000  men 
was  discomfited  by  the  Russians.  And  let  them  not  say  that 
it  was  the  frost  tliat  was  fatal  to  him,  that  experience  has 
taught  us  the  right  season,  and  the  right  metfaoa  of  attach 
Why,  the  climate  is^  a  steadfast  aHy  of  Russia,  and  will  do 
battle  fbr  her  always.  It  is  not  by  attacking  the  giant  in  his 
teve,  at  Moscow,  that  we  shall  vanquish  him,  but  in  wresting 
from  Min  the  fhrit  of  tisurpatimis  outside  bis  proper  firontier. 
T6  ampafate  Ms  long  arms,  and  esttablish  a  bo) warlt  ^against 
hSs  ambition,  you  must  sevetr  from  his  empire,  Tinland,  and 
Esthonia,  Tartary,  and  the  CSrirtiea,  and  the  Caucasus,  aifdre* 
establish  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  from  the  Oder  to  beyonJtfae 
Dnieper,  from  the  Bhck  Sea,  and  the  Carpathians  to  the  Baltic, 
and  beyond  the  Dwina.  To  isolate'  Russia  from  the  rest  of 
SuTope,  banish  h^  up  to  the  Icy  Sea,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Moskowa  and  the  Kitazma,  to  the  Csarate  (^Mtucoofy  to  dhce 
in  name,  and  in  fact  the  Empire  cf  all  He  Bumas,  a  title 
djisiim^d  nrijostly,  fllegally,  and  comrter-historically,  this  is  the 
^ht  scent,  the  true  roati  to  follow^  with  a  perpetual  alliance 
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ofietfliv^  and  defoasivebeiweeTi  the  neighbouring  powor».  Either 
we  ehould  not  have  drawn  the  sword  against  l^seaa,  and  sub- 
mitted to  her  good,  pleasure,  or,  once  having  based  it,  we 
should  not  sheathe  it  agaiu>  till  after  having  fully  attained  the 
end  proposed. 

The  Czars  ace  patient,  obstinate^  and  iinp]pcable  in  th^ 
wars  and  in  their  hatreds.  Hope  for  no  peace  from  them* 
Sooner  or  kter^  if  the  means  be  left  in  their  bandsit  they  will 
avenge  their  hnmiliatiou,  and  will  make  Europe  repent  of  ita 
opposition^  and  of  its  imprudent  and  unreasonable  intermed* 
dling.  We  must  amputate  the  limbs  of  the  wild  beast,  and 
not  content  ourselves  with  merely  paring  his  nail§,  if  the  alli^ 
dp  not  wish  that  the  cunning  diplomacy  and  bad  faith  of  Bosr 
sia  should  prove  to  Europe  the  impotence  of  their  half-mea- 
sigrea.  Boesia  has  progressed  more  by  her  obscure  nnderband 
dealing  ^ven  than  by  the  successes  of  her  arms.  Peace  has 
served  her  purposes  more  than  war. 

Hardly  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars,  tlie  Grand 
Pake  of  Muscovy^  as  was  then  entitled  the  predecessor  of  tb^ 
modern  Emperors,  by  appropriating  the  title  of  Entper&r  <fAU 
ike  Bussias,  had,  by  tms  step  alone,  succeeded  in  fabrication) 
pretended  rights  over  those  fiussia^  provin.ces  o£  which  the 
(ings  of  Poland  had  been  from  time  immemorial  the  legitir 
mate  and  uncontested  sovereigns.  What  should  we  think  ol 
the  Prench,  if,  because  they  are  the  proprietors  of  the  less^. 
Bretague  (or  Britanny)  in  Ifrance^  they  were  to  claim  aa 
theirs  the  greater  Bretague  (Qreat  Britain) ;  or,  vice  ver^a, 
if  the  English  were  to  act  similarly  in  the  premises,  mutatia 
mutandis  ;  or,  if  the  title  of  King  qf  Navarre  should  have 
furnished  an  excuse  to  the  Bourbons  for  inyading  Spain,  ot 
if  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  should  claim  our  Indian 
empire  ?  Never^  in  fact,  did  those  sovereigns  whose  recog- 
nized titles  were  King  of  Poland,  Grand  Buke  of  Lithuania^ 
Dukes  of  Bussia  (or  Ruthenia)  of  Prussia,  of  Silesia,  of 
Masovie^  of  Samogiti^  of  Courland,  of  Livonia,  of  T8cl>erni* 
gow^  o/  Kiow^  of  Severia,  of  Smolensk,  &c.,  nor  their  suc- 
cessors, the  kingis  of  Poland,  acknowledge  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  4^1  the  Busnias,  usurped  by  the  Czars  of  Muscovy,  It 
was  only  after  England  and  Prance  had  recognized  this  title, 
that  Poland  was, obliged  to  yield  in  her  turn,  trammelled  by: 
the  corruption  of  some  of  her  cliief  rulers,  and  alarmed  by  the 
menaces  of  Catherine  the  Secoud|  reserving  all  the  while  her 
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right!  to  Uit  Oittid  Daebj  of  Baflao-Lithaaiiift.  NoW|it 
jE^ws  that  the  £mperor  of  Bossm  has  the  right,  as  King  of 
Polanci,  to  claim  the  Polish  provinoea  held  by  Austria  and 
Prussia*  From  the  title,  assumed  by  trick,  of  Emperor  of 
All  the  Bussiasi  there  is  bat  one  step  to  that  of  Emperor  tf 
me  Selavet.  In  that  case,  a.  tliird  of  Prussia,  as  it  is  nov 
actually  constituted,  and  three^fburtha  of  Austria,  will  fsU 
within  the  circumference  of  the  Bossian  Empire.  The  rest 
of  Europe;,  undermined  by  its  influenoei  and  wearied  with 
the  revolutions  of  which  it  i»  constantly  the  cause,  will  not 
«Ost  much  trouble  to  conqueri  and  thus  the  fiuuous  will  of 
Peter  the  Great  will  bn  realised  to  the  letter,  ^yhat  thea 
win  beeome  of  Ohristiam^  with  .its  various  forms  professed 
IB  Western  Europe,  persecuted  by  the  new  sect— an  absurd 
and  immoral  union  of  sflrf  itude  and  basement — the  adoratioo 
oftfaeGzar,  l/HHamim^/ai9Ui  vaUi,  said  John  Cassimer, 
Kii^  of  Folaad,:-iiC,tl}e'  yoar  1661,  wisely  foreaedng  the 
future  misfortunes  of  hU  kingdom*  We  may  well  repeat  his 
woid.  with  an«ety. 

Human  opinion,  acoording  as  the  conviction  or  the  inter- 
est of  each  may  iMctate,  divides  the  human  race  into  various 
vectS)  and  viirious  peliticid  parties.  It  would  be  absurd  that 
any  sect  or  party  whatever  should  seek  its  interest  in  the 
annihiUtion  or  Polaod,  or  in  the  prepoadevanoe  of  die  Musco- 
vite Empire.  In  presenoe  of  aeommoa  danger,  puetilc 
rivalries  should  be  sUeuced,  as  quite  secondary  interests^  and 

{ield  precedence  to  the  interest  of  humanity  in  the  mass. 
Voteatant,  Presby  terian,  and  Catholic ;  Whig,  Tory,  Badical, 
Conservative^  L^itimist,  Orleanist,  Booapartist,  Bepublicao>; 
the  German,  the  Austrian,  the  Bavarian,  the  Saxon — each 
and  all  should  unite  to  preserve  the  world  from  the  immiiieot 
danger  which  menaces  it.  When,  a  dike  on  the  coast  of 
Holland  is  broken  down  bv  the  sea,  all  the  inhabitants  withoat 
'exception,  are  bound  to  brave  the  inundation,  and  xcpd  ik 
Under  the  ciroumatanoes,  surely  it  is  not  a  part  of  oor  enquirj 
which  of  all  these  parties  above  mentioned,  will  gain  by  ti» 
{»r^nderance  of  the  triple  despotism,  civil,  miKtaiyj  and 
religious^  of  the  Czar;  because  every  one  of  those  paitie% 
without  exceotion,  will  promiscuously  be  found  to  bend  the 
knee  before  rao  knout,  Siberia,  and  Tartaro-Muscovtte  barbar- 
•  ism.  la  half  a  century,  one  could  not  know  an  Englishaaa 
from  a  Bashkir,  as  far  as  the  expression,  or  rather  suppressioa 
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of  hi9i  opiiiioTis  ttHght  be  concerned^  anil  tbe  Tftri^iKn  would 
be  transformed  into  »Toboblriaii>  ^hilrt-hi*  country  iwn»M 
be  occupied  by  Cossacks  of  the  Seine,  or  ot  the  Loire,  and 
the  language  of  Oermany  would  be  spokcm  in  th^  mines  of 
Siberia.  Let  then  onr  petty  ri-valries  amongst  otitselves- hide 
their  diminished  heads  in  presence  of  the  overwhelming  tnoml 
and  national  evil  which  advanees  towards  as,  and  let  ns  unite 
every  hnman  force  to  prevent  its  progress. 

Short-sighted  politicians^  patient  to  cowardtee,  think  thetn 
selves  privileged  to  cry  "  victory  ("  wliert  they  have '  been 
enabled  to  assure  to  thefir  eouhtry  a  peaee' destined' to  last  far 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  irtth  a  view,  one  is  aiithoiriMii  to 
imagine,  to  pi^pare Tor  hostilities  renewed Bft^rtheperiod'shaU 
have  elapsed:  This  would  do  very  well  as  far  as  regairds  ik^ 
duration  of  individual  life ;  but  nations  do  notootint  their  ex- 
istence by  years,  but  by  centuries,  and  it  is  incui&bent  upon 
us  to  bequeathe  to  our  great-grandchildren  wlisK)  we  have  ifi- 
herited  from  our  forefathers.  Away,  then,  with  this  eeiJbfa 
system  of  politics  which  regards  everything  from  a  merely  indi- 
vidual point  of  view,  and  guages  human  detftipies  with  the 
paltry  measure  of  a  contemptible  individuattty.  With  such  a 
policy,  we  can  do  nothing  but  let  Eumpe  slide  down  the 
fatal  dedivity  which  leads  to  barbariism  and  slavery,  to  a  general 
ruin,  from  which  £ngian<t  alone  may  escape  for  some  brief 
time,  thahks  to  her  insular  position,  hut  to  Which  she,  too,  must 
finally  succumb  in  the  long  run,  once  she  loses  her  supremacy, 
with  her  Indian  empire.  Let^  then»  the  voice  of  reason  and 
of  prudeuce  be  beard  by  mert  of  all  parties,  and  let  theth  n^t 
resemble  poor  ants  who  disquiet  themselves  about  a  straw, 
without  seeing  the  formidable  enemy  of  their  race  who  is  c^ose 
to  their  insect -city.  If  each  one  of  u*  does  notyield  up  bis 
temporary  interest,  w^  shall  all  pass  beneath  th^  yoke« '  Division 
is  our  weakness,  the  strength  of  unity  is  against  >is^  grasped  in 
a  single  hand,  impelled  by  a  single  will,  and  in  one  diveetbtt 
unly.  Bhisum  imperivm  dilabUur  ;  vis  uniia  /brtior.  It  is 
the  interest  of  wise  and  generous  England  toexttodtottu 
ancient  nation,  glorious  and  chivalrous,  but  cruelty  oppress'ed, 
the  same  christian  hand  which  she  offers  to  the  Mussulti^ans. 
Do  the  indolent  Turks,  and  the  fanatical  and  faithless  Qreeks, 
who  way-lay  the  soldiers  of  the  west  in  the  streets  of  Athene, 
possess  a  better  right  to  our  protection,  than  the  brave  'and 
loyal  Poles?    The  statesmen  of  western  Europe  know  well 
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that  it  is  not  menely  to  assure  a  material  well^beiiig  to  i«dbr 
viduala  that  they  should  restrict  their  exertians,  but  tliat  Aey 
should  put  forth  th^ir  strength  to  fulfil  the  pro?idential  missioa 
of  great  nations,  to  secqre  universal  justice  and  the  mainiensiios 
of  respect  for  the  rights  of  humanity. 

It  is  not  by  granting  precarious  alms  to  unhappy  refugees 
that  we  are  to  pay  what  is  due  to  the  glory  of  England ;  these 
poor  outcasts  avail  themselves  of  your  charity,  only  with  a  view 
to  preserve  an  existence  which  they  burii  to  sacriliGfi  on  the 
altar  of  their  country.  Let  Great  Britain  cast  her  sword  into 
the  scale  a^ust  injustice,  and  show  herself  worthy  of  her  name, 
of  her  position,  and  of  the  homi^  of  the  uniTerse.  In  £Dg- 
land,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  public  opinion  is 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  re-<establishment  of  Poland  vitbiu  its 
ancient  limits,  and  government  with  us  follows  public  opinion^ 
One  might  say  that  Providence  has  permitted  the  fall  of  so 
manjr  governments  in  France,  to  afflict  and. punish  them  for 
their  abandonment,  in  the  iostance  of  Poland,  of  the  sacred 
cause  of  humanity.  Is  not  ^France,  by  position,  and  character, 
and  destiny,  the  armed  force  of  Providence,  the  soldier  of 
Ood  ?  The  greater  her  culpability,  then»  for  her  neglect  in 
the  past.  But,  now  the  throne  of  that  country  is  occupied  by 
a  pnnce  of  firmness  of  purpose,  and  of  indisputable  courage 
who  is  proud  to  follow  in  ibe  foot  prints  of  his  great  relative, 
Bjki  who  will  accomplish,  with  the  co-operation  of  England, 
the  scheme  which  Napoleon  the  First  haid  commenced  by  the 
creation  of  the  Grana  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  but  which  the  dis* 
astrops  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1812  left  uncompleted.  With 
such  an. ally,  Great  Britain  mny^  defy  the  world,  and  what  may 
we  not  expect  from  two  auch  powecs,  when  they  jshall  antici* 

Sate  the  realization  of  the  ardent  wishes  cherished  by  a{l  nations? 
s  it  possible  that  England  and  France*  and  the  other 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  will  sufier,  while  numanity  prodaims 
e^ffarrw^re  the  saored  rights  of  liberty,  and  of  equality  before 
t^e  Wj  :and  of  freedom  of  copscience,  tl^  a  lipr^  of  faar« 
bjijirians  shall  advance  into,  the  centre  of  Bofppe  Wore  the  face 
of  an  appalled  and  stupifiod  universe,  to  trample  under  foot 
t{)e  l^ws  of  eternal  justice,  and  exhibit  their  uselessness?  shall 
it  be  proclaimed  just  and  lawful  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy^  that 
men  may  be  persecuted  because  of  their  religious  bdieu  and 
that  it, shall  be  criminal  not  to  acknowledge  Jot  their  spiritual 
chief  the  Cz^  of    Muscovy  ?    Because,  forsooth,  the  Poles 
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have  not  afr  heart  the  worship  of  the  Czar,  -of  of  the  sovereign 
of  Prussia,  or  of  the  rrier  of  Austria,  tfiongh  aJl  the  while  they 
may  be  men  of  honour  and  probity,  good  fathers,  good  sons, 
good  hasbands,  and  worthy  citizens,  they  are  to  be  oeemed  un- 
worthy of  the  hght  of  heaven,  and  exiled  in  the  citadel  of 
Alexander,  or  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  or  spirited  away  from 
society  into  the  cells  of  state  prisons  in  Russia^,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  I  But  in  Russia  itself  there  are  a  number  of  sccti 
which  obstinately  refase  to  acknowledge  the  monarch  as  their 
religions  chief,  and  find  themselves  a  prey  to  the  same  vexations 
as  the  Lutheran  Protestants,  and  members  of  other  christian 
communities;  They  are  called  Roskolniki,  Starovertzi,  ftc,  &c. 
This  machiavelian  persecution  is  tenacious  of  itsjurpose,  anrl 
insinuates  itself  into  the  bosom  of  families,  commanding  by 
positive  ordinance  that,  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages,  where 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  of  the  government  reli- 
gion, the  children,  of  both  sexes  indiscriminately,  shall  be 
baptized  according  to  the  rights  of  the  Czarish  faith.  It  ad-' 
vances  to  its  end,  without  rest  or  stay,  by  the  most  secret  ways, 
and  under  pretexts  the  most  puerile  and  absurd. 

Do  you  wish  to  subject  humanity  to  so  ignoble  a  system  as 
this,  and  to  tear  from  hearts  of  men  the  rights  and  duties 
which  constitute  the  base  of  all  societies  P  Do  you  wish  in 
furtherance  of  a  despot's  will,  to  tear  asunder  the  most  sensi- 
tive fibres  of  the  human  heart,  the  love  of  country,  of  one's 
family,  the  relations  of  father,  of  wife,  and  of  son,  the  bonds 
of  faith  the  most  intricately  woven,  and  the  most  sacred  ? 
We  declare  with  a  professed  conviction,  that  it  is  not  a  derisory 
and  ephemeral  peace  which  should  be  made  with  Muscovite 
despotism,  but  a  crusade  of  civilization,  of  justice,  of  the 
rights  of  the  human  race,  against  barbarism,  against  system- 
atic oppression,  and  for  the  complete  re-construction  of 
Pbland.  We  should  be  grateful  to  Providence  that  the 
enemy  himself,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  has  furnished  us  with 
so  happy  an  opportunity  for  waging  a  war  so  just.  The  year 
1853  will  be  the  most  memorable  of  which  there  is  record 
in  the  annals  of  Czarism ;  it  was  then  that  commenced  the 
definitive  decadence  of  a  monster  state,  and  the  restoration 
of  nationalities  which  it  vainly  sought  utteriy  to  devour. 

The  calumniators  of  the  Poles,  interested  m  their  spoliation, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  peace-at-all  price  diplomacy,  the  former 
to  justify  the  infamous  partition,  tne  latter  to  shut  their  eyes 
61 
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to  the  difficulties  of  a  re-construction  of  EnropOf  have  cried 
out  against  the  Poles  as  turbulent  revolutionists.    Not  so  ! 
If  the  Poles  arise,  it  is  to  vindicate  their  imprescriptable 
national  rights,  their  place  in  the  free  light  of  heaven.    It 
is  to  defend  themselves,  as  it  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  do, 
from  extermination  en  nuMse,  such  as  is  unheard  of  in  the 
history  of  civilized  nations.     It  is  not  the  Poles  who  are 
revolutionary  in  Poland,  but  the  Russians,  the  Prussians,  and 
the  Austrians.      It  is  not  the  instrument  employed  to  extract 
three  bullets  from  the  body  of  a  soldier  that  should  be  csdled 
revolutionary,  but  the  bullets  themselves.     It  is  not  the  emetic 
employed  to  expel  a  poison  which  ought   to  be  considered 
revolutionary^  but  the  poisonous  substance  which  has  prodaoed 
the  fever,  and  endangered  the  sufferer's  life.    If  some  Poles 
have  taken  part  in  revolutions  which,  in  appearance,  seemed 
foreign  to  their  country's  particular  and  restricted  interests, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  was  always  against  that  country's  ene- 
inies;  If  they  have  served  under  foreign  flags,  it  was  with  a  view 
to  merit,  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  the  succour  of  France,  and 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  return,  by  means  of  that 
succour,  to  their  hearths  devastated  by  the  orders  of  the  sover- 
eigns of  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria.    Go,  blame,  if  you  will, 
the  man  who  throws  himself  into  the  water  to  escape  the  hke 
of  three  venemous  reptiles.     It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  these 
hypocritical  accusations,  and  to  this  odious  abuse  of  words  of 
which  oppressors,  interested  in  calumniating  their  victims, 
are  quick  to  avail  themselves.    The  Poles  were  treated  as 
revolutionists,  rebels,  and  jacobins,  when  they  were  defend- 
ing their  territory  (invaded  by  Rut«ia,  Prussia,  and  Austria) 
and  evinced  their  willingness  to  curb  the  excess  of  pc^ular 
privileges,  and  to  strengthen  the  monarchy,  by  rendering  it 
hereditary  tlirough  the  constitution  of  May  1791.     They  arc 
treated  as  revolutionists  because  they  claim  back,  in  return  for 
their  blood,  tlieir  country  usurped  by  strangers.     Give  ftbem 
something  to  preserve,  and  they  will  be  conservatives.     How 
is  it  possible  ror  them  to  be  conservative,  when  they  possess 
nothing   except  the   wrongs   which  foreign   oppression  has 
inflicted  ?  What  are  they  to  be  conservative  of?  Of  the  aboli- 
tion of  their  nationality,  forsooth,  of  the  prevention  of  the 
religion  of  their  fathers!^  of  the  extirpation  of  their  language, 
of  the  name  of  Rusmtns  with  which  they  are  honored  in  one 
place,  of  Prussians  in  another,   of    Austrians  elsewhere.* 
Those  amongst  them  who  still  enjoy  some  fortune,  some  place. 
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some  position,  do  not  wish  for  such  possessions  at  the  price 
of  their  nationality,  of  their  faith,  of  their  convictions,  of 
their  honor ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  further,  that  they  deserve 
praise^  and  not  blame;  should  these  men,  too,  be  conserva- 
tive of  the  degradation  with  which  the  invader  has  covered 
them  P  What  is  there,  on  the  contrary,  more  noble  than  this 
devotion  to  calamity,  this  fidelity  to  misfortune,  this  exclnsive 
eulie  of  honor  and  of  ancient  traditions,  this  solidarity  of  the 
present  with  preceding  ages  ?  Behold  a  genuine  nationality  ! 
What  true  Englishman  would  refuse  to  do  as  much  under 
similar  cirsumstances  ?  His  forefathers  would  rise  from  the 
grave  to  reproach  him  with  his  cowardice,  and  to  renounce 
him  in  his  burlesque  disguise,  from  which  they  could  not  see 
what  possible  good  could  arise  to  their  degenerate  descendant. 
Death  would  be  preferable  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  this. 

Nineteen  centuries  ago  the  injustice  of  a  savage  and  fanat- 
ical horde,  and  the  weakness  of  a  Roman  prefect,  condemned 
the  Just  to  the  ignominious  punishment  of  the  cross ;  not* 
withstanding,  posterity  has  erected  altars  to  the  pi^tended 
criminal,  and  tlie  efiBgy  of  his  gibbet  is  become  the  symbol 
of  redenoption.  And  there  are  yet  to  be  fonnd  men  who 
wish  that  an  entire  nation  should  be  proscribed  and  suffer 
martyrdom,  without  complaint,  without  enlisting  general  pity* 
before  the  face  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees  of  modern  times. 
But  the  justice  of  God  will  take  its  course.  To  doubt  it  is 
to  doubt  the  divine  existence. 

As  for  you,  gallant  and  worthy  Poles,  whom  we  cannot  but 
love  and  esteem,  since  we  have  counted  many  of  your  coun- 
trymen amongst  our  intimate  friends;  whose  virtues  have 
taught  vts  to  appreciate  your  nation,  as  for  you,  brave  people, 
we  say  to  you,  hope,  hope  on  !  It  is  impossible  that  Europe 
can  continue  to  sacrifice  you  longer,  you  and  her  own  tranquil-* 
hty,  to  an  inordinate  and  unbridled  ambition,  which  unceas- 
ingly troubles  the  peace  of  the  worlu,  and  menaces  Christian 
Civilization.  She  will  yet  establish  in  Poland,  re-constituted 
within  its  ancient  limits,  a  wise  and  stable  hereditary  govern ^ 
ment,  such  as  your  fathers  endeavoured  to  introduce  by  the 
memorable  constitution  of  the  3rd  May,  1791,  when  the  Bus- 
sians,  "  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  vindication  of  the  principle 
of  election,*' — such  was  their  lying  plea — invaded  what  was 
kft  of  your  territory,  to  maintain  ancient  abuses  but  too 
favourable  to  their  ambition ;    precisely  as  in  our  day,  fearing 
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the  progress  of  Tarkey^  oh  the  road  to  escape  from  thar  domi- 
BatioD,  they  have  invaded  that  Empire,  ^  in  the  name  of  per- 
secuted Christianity/* 

And  let  it  not  be  believed,  on  the  faith  of  the  assertions  of 
the  partitioning  powers,  that  Poland  has  been  Russiattized  in 
this  Province,  and  Oermanized  in  that  other,  because  Modlin  is 
officially  called  Novogeorghiefsk,  or  Gdansk  aa  offiriaHj 
Danzig,  or  that  the  Polish  provinces  hate  lost  their  national 
spirit  with  their  national  names.  Once  remove  the  forei^  in- 
finence,  and  the  Poles,  become  more  Polish  since  the  partition, 
will  soon  forget  the  Bassian  geography,  as  we  may  venture  to 
say,  of  their  country.  Even  the  Germans  and  Kussians,  there 
established,  will  Polandize,  and  demand  to  change  their  names. 
We  have  seen  more  than  one  such  example,  and  amongst  the 
persecuted  patriots  of  Poland,  at*e  numbered  manv  bearing 
names  of  German  origin.  Besides,  the  German  nation  has 
nothing  to  lose  by  fraternization.  Does  it  not  possess  suffi- 
cient territorv  of  its  own,  a  numerous  population,  immense 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  resources,  without  seeking  to 
introduce  into  its  bosom  a  foreign  element,  which,  instead  of 
revigorating,  can  only  hasten  its  decomposition  ? 

The  Bussian  people  itself,  disengaged  from  all  heterogeneous 
elements,  which  have  principally  fur  effect  to  retain  it  in  bar- 
barism and  slavery,  by  rendering  it  odious  to  all  nations,  will 
find  a  positive  gain  in  returning  to  its  own  national  uoity, 
rather  than  in  maintaining  all  the  costly  apparatus  of  factitious 
strength.     Laborious  and  industrious,  the  Russian  peasant  will 
be  no  longer  torn  from  his  family  and  his  hearth,  to  perish  in 
the  desert  and  in  tlie  snow,  in  combating  for  the  ambition  of 
his  sovereign.      The  Bussian  merchant,  skilled  in  business, 
will  occupy  himself  in  commercial  pursuits ;    the  nobles  will 
be  enabled  to  enjoy  their  fortunes  in  peace,  without  being  des- 
poiled of  them  by  pseudo  gratuitous  and  patriotic  gifts,  to 
their  individual  injury,  to  that  of  their  creditors,  and,  moreover, 
will  be  free  to  collect,  by  travel  in  countries  more  advanced 
than  their  own,  the  fruits  of  experience  and  progress,  whieh 
they  may,  at  their  return,  diffuse  around  them  for  the  general 
benefit. 

Europe  will  be  amply  compensated  for  the  expenses  of  war,  by 
a  solid  peace,  and  the  vast  territory  of  Poland  will  open  to  tbe 
commerce  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  a  new  market  for 
their  manufactures,  a  market  now  only  encumbered  with  tlte 
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*s  of  Bussia.    To  gain  the  couutry  to  us^  it 

^avour  the  importation  of  its  corn^  the  staple 

>^  V  product  indispensable  to  hamanitj,  and 

<e*  '^  is  too  often  felt  amongst  us.  The  protec- 

j..     "^  ^trictions  of  Bussia  have  tied  up  the 

%      ^  *oms^  system,  (as  formidable  as  her 


n 


>^ 


every  thing  is  prohibited.  Poland 


I 


.    ^^  ?»         .^  30,000,000  of  men.      Again, 

'^^'^      ^  id  of  seeking  its  fortuue  in 

^  ^  ^  .1  of  our  antagonists,   could 

..uense  and  fertile  plains  of  Poland, 
..  vne  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  Kotschoubej, 
.*osed  into  Odessa  in  1792),  situated  on  the  sea- 
oi  an  ancient  Polish  province,  would  tlien  become  a  Polish 
ijort,  open  to  the  English,  where  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
opain,  Portugal,  Algeria,  and  Egypt  would  send  their  ships. 
The  Gennan  emigrants,  instead  of  being  useless,  and  some- 
times hostile  to  us,  would  serve  our  cause,  and  strengthen  still 
more  the  bulwark  opposed  to  Bussia.  We  should  find  our 
language  and  our  brethren  in  a  land,  which  has  hitherto  been 
less  known  to  us  than  Brazil  or  Thibet,  and  our  name  and 
our  power  would  be  hailed  there  with  blessings.  We  witness 
with  transport  the  approach  of  the  "good  time  coming,"  for 
Poland  must  be  re-established  in  its  integrity,  and  in  all  its 
ancient  power.  The  security  of  England,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  European  nations,  demand  it.  It  is  with  the 
armed  population  of  Poland,  torn  from  the  plough,  and  driven 
to  death  in  the  gorges  of  the  Caucasus  and  in  the  plains  of 
Persia,  that  the  Czar,  the  ignotua  haerea  of  the  throne  of  the 
Piasts  and  the  Jagellons,  menaces  our  Indian  possessions, 
seeking,  by  possessing  himself  of  Khiva  and  of  Afghanistan, 
to  clear  the  way  to  the  banks  of  tiie  Ganges  and  the  plains  of 
Indostan.  Let  us  not  be  so  childish  as  to  think  that,  because 
we  have  destroyed  Bomarsund  and  ruined  Sebastopol,  we 
can  go  quietly  to  sleep.  The  ambitious  projects  of  Bussia, 
fettered  for  a  time  in  the  Black  Sea,  will  turn  to  Persia,  which 
she  equally  covets,  and  strike  out  a  path  by  Trebizond  to 
Constantinople.  That  which  she  cannot  do  in  Europe,  she 
will  try  to  do,  with  better  chance  of  success,  in  Asia,  where 
^e  intrigues  incessantly  in  the  dark. 

Let  us  not  rely  upon  a  politic,  time-serving  course,  which  has 
led  lis  astray,  to  our  discredit,  for  fully  a  century.    Do  you 
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call  politic  the  conduct  of  Prassia,  whicli,  after  having  excited 
the  roles  in  1 790  to  a  desperate  resistance  against  the  Kussians 
then  preparing  to  invade  Poland^  after  having  signed  an  alliimce 
with  Poland  against  Russia,  introduced  her  own  tiooM  into 
the  Polish  provinces,  the  last  fragments  of  the  Kingdom,  to 

Partition  the  country  with  Russia,  and  to  occupy  Warsaw 
erself  ?     Was  not  this  the  height  of  perfidy  P     Do  such 
acquisitions  confer  a  right  P    Do  they  not  constitute  a  forcible 
theft  ?    Should  not  such  examples^  issuing  from  the  bosom  of 
regular  governments,  upset  all  popular  notions  of  what  is  just, 
lawful,  or  moral  ?  It  is  to  England  that  belongs  the  honour  of 
remedying  the  evil  a  rising  from  this  banleversemeiU  of  all  con- 
fidence, the  fruitful  and  natural  course  of  so  many  revolutions. 
When  crowned   kings  thrust  good  faith  aside,  to  follow  the 
interests  of  self,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  their  peoples  ? 
The  sovereign  who  appropriates  to  himself  the  property  of  bis 
neighbours  may  expect  a   similar  conduct  from  his  subjects, 
as  well  as  the  reclamation  of  his  usurped  acquisitions.    It  is 
the  balance  of  accounts,  give  to  Caesar  the  things  belonging 
to  Caesar.     Nations,  like  Caesar,  have  also  their  rights ;  &/»# 
populi  nllima  ratio.    Are  Englishmen  so  degenerated  thai 
they  refuse  to  protect  openly,  and  before  all  the  world,  the  cause 
of  humanity,  trampled  under  the  feet  of  perfidy  and  of  despo- 
tism ?     And  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  good  intentions  of 
England  are  paralysed  by  ill  founded  fears  of  the  insufficiency 
of  its  resources,  and  the  enormous  expenditure  which  this 
gigantic  struggle  necessitates.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
present  war  is  rather  more  serious  than  that  which  we  waged 
against  the  Chinese   empire,  and   that  the   fortifications  of 
Cronstadt  and  Scbastopol  have  been   found  more  formidable 
than  those  of  Shangai  and  Canton.     We  know,  too,  that  the 
Russians  of  our  time,  numbering  in  their  ranks,  Poles,  Swedes, 
and  Germans,Miave  made  immense  progress  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  are  somewhat   more   efficient  than  their  ancestors  the 
Tartars ;  certainly,  we  are  not  ignorant  that  the  Russian  army 
is   better  equipped  than   the  Chinese,   and  that  those  same 
Muscovites,  who^ciose  their  frontiers  against  every  liberal  and 
commercial  import,  never  tire   in  following  the  track  of  Euro- 
pean improvements  in  military  science.     Let  us  not  say,  with 
an  orator  of  a  neighbouring  country,  that  English  blood  belongs 
exclusively  to^England,  and  French  blood  to  France,    fc  not 
humanity  obliged,  by  a  solidarity  of  interest^  to  sustain  its 
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general  interests  against  all  darigers,  as  uacb  as  each  individual 
belongs  to  his  country  ?  Quid  hodie  mihiy  eras  tibi*  Does  not 
this  egotistical  phrase  tend  to  leave  the  weak  at  the  mercy  of  the 
strong,  in  rending  the  bonds  of  Christian  fraternity  P  Let  us 
not  then  lose  our  courage^  or  abandon  ourselves  to  a  fatal 
lethargy.  Above  all^  let  it  not  be  recounted  in  the  annals 
of  history,  that,  since  France  has  not  repaid  the  devotion  of 
Poland,  exhibited  on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe^  Africa,  and 
America,  England  also,  strong  in  a  government  based  on  liberty 
and  justice,  has  been  faithless  to  her  providential  mission,  in 
contributing  her  aid  to  rivet  the  fetters,  and  to  retain  under  an 
insupportable  yoke,  a  chivalrous  people,  worthy  of  the  sym- 
pathies of  humanity. 

Again,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  complete  restoration  of 
Poland  is  amongst  the  decrees  of  Providence  ?  If  tlie  nation 
did  not  succed  in  its  insurrection  of  1830,  it  is  because 
Providence  allotted  to  her  the  suiferings  of  defeat  and  disap- 
pointment only  to  render  her  resurrection  in  the  future  more 
glorious  after  her  martyrdom.  In  scattering  thousands  of  men 
of  all  classes  far  from  their  country  amongst  strange  peoples 
and  far  lands,  has  not  the  Divine  Buler  disposed  their  return 
enriched  with  the  fruits  of  travel,  and  illumined  by  the  liglits 
of  civilization  which  Hussia  has  sought  to  extinguish  on  their 
native  soil.  The  justice  of  Heaven  is  patient,  because  it  is 
eternal,  and  the  passing  sufferings  of  humanity  are  the  steps 
of  an  enduring  progress. 

But,  before  the  destiny  of  Europe  be  decided  on,  would  it 
uot  be  right  well  from  prudential  motives,  as  from  a  sense  of 
eqpiity,  to  call  to  her  counsels  some  Poles  acquainted  with  the 
moral  and  physical  state  of  their  country,  and  devoted  to  its 
interests  ?  Why  should  not  the  Polish  nation,  unjustly  blotted 
from  out  the  map  of  Europe^  and  which  has  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  continuing  within  bounds  the  now  unmeasured  ambition 
of  Russia,  be  represented  in  a  general  congress,  where  its 
enlightenment,  its  strength,  and  its  devotedness,  might  cast 
their  due  weight  into  the  scale  of  deliberations  ?  Let  us  adopt 
tlie  measures  indispensable  for  establishing  on  a  solid  and  just 
basis  that  peace  which  the  universal  world  may  reasonably 
expect  from  a  full  statement  of  right,  and  a  general  display  of 
strength.  There  exists  no  means,  adequate  to  circumscribe 
tike  Russian  empire,  other  than  the  complete  re-constitution  of 
Poland  in  its  ancient  possessions.    The  Russian  people  itself. 
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tired  out  with  tlie  r^feof  the  moaem  Attiias  and  T^merhnes 
which  the  Czars  affect  at  its  expense,  wfll  only  be  too  Inppjr 
to  find  a  tranqnS  oecnpation  in  an  honest  industry  cmplcwd 
for  its  advancement  at  home,  and  the  advantage  of  it^  peace- 
able neigfabonrs.  It  will  cease  to  be  the  seoutge  of  God  of 
those  latter  times,  and  Europe  will  not  be  in  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  immense  armaments  by  land  and  sea,  at  ail  ello^ 
mous  cost  of  treasure,  to  watch  the  Brftie  and  Blaek  Sfet. 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  be  re-established  the  true  bahntie 
of  power,  for  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  b«iman  face, 
and  a  final  peace,  thus  solidly  secured,  and  the  freedom  of  trade 
which  will  be  its  resuh,  will  more  than  compensate  the  ex- 
penses of  a  just,  honorable,  and  providential  war. 


Art.  VIL— the  WAE  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

1,  Speech  (^ Lord  FalimnUmf  atBomtej*    Bepofted  in  ''The 
Times/'  October  6th,  1 855. 

2.  i^eeci  of  Sir  Arekiiaid  Almn^  at  Glawgow.     Bqnrted  in 
"  The  Times,"  October  1 3th,  18^5. 

8,  Letter  of  Richard  G/bden,  Esq,^  3f.P.      Addressed   to 
Edward  Baincs,  Esq.,  Editor  of  ''  Tlie  Leeds  Mercury." 

4.  "TAe  Times.''     Monday,  November  5ih,  1855. 

The  first  aet  of  the  tremendous  war-tragedy  in  the  East  ts 
over  !  The  varied  scenes  of  fearfulness  that  crowded  on  each 
other  during  the  past  eleven  months  have  been  appropriately 
M*ound  up  in  one  grand  concluding  climax  of  terror  and  des- 
truction. Mad  and  desperate  assault — ^as  desperate  aad  as 
fierce  resistance — murderous  checks  and  most  raurderoos 
advances, — the  last  furious  and  convulsive  agony  of  the  san- 
guinary 8iege,-^and  then  the  melting  away  o(  the  foe— the 
half-astonisfaed,  half-exhausted  pause  of  the  victors — then 
lurid  clond  after  lurid  cloud  and  thunder  after  thunder  from 
wide-wasting  explosions  of  forts  and  magazines, — ^Heaven's 
artillery  meanwb^  commingling  in  the  horrid  din — and  when 
the  burly  has  sank  and  the  vision  at  length  lias  cleared,  and 
men's  minda  have  resumed   their  powersi  the  gaUftut  and 
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undannted  eneinj  seen  to  have  witliclrawn  in  safety  to  the 
opposite  shore^  and  Sniaslopol  at  length  iu  our  hands, — such 
have  been  the  tremendous  accessories  that  went  to  make  up 
the  final  grand  and  mighty  tableau  in  the  first  part  of  the 
titanic  contest  in  the  £a8t. 

While  yet  there  is  a  pause — while  we  are  awaiting  and 
wondering  at  the  tardy  telegraph — while,  in  shorty  all  Europe 
is  in  aBxioms  attention  and  expectancy — there  may  be  a  fitting 
oiomeiit  to  ^nce  at  the  dim  shadows  of  the  future,  and  try 
to  shape  them  out  as  they  may  presently  reveal  themselves  to 
all.  To  make  even  a  step  in  this  direction  it  is  indispensable 
that  we  should  have  at  least  a  general  idea  of  the  position  and 
relations  among  themselves  of  the  various  nations  whose  des- 
tinies must  be  influenced  and  ruled  by  the  great  events  which 
there  is  so  much  reason  to  believe  to  be  approaching. 

England  and  France  stand  together  even  more  firmly  and 
cordially  than  before;  the  stamp  of  considerable  successes 
having  given  as  it  were  fresh  strength  and  ratification  to  the 
bond  which  has  so  liap[aly  united  them  for  the  last  two  years. 
Both  have  suffered^  and  suffered  deeply^  in  the  waste  of  blood 
and  treasure — the  blood  of  their  bravest  and  best,  and  tlie 
stored  and  harvested  wealth  of  a  long  peace  and  world-wide 
commerce.  But  Ufe,  and  vigour  and  power  are  unabated  with 
either^  and  more  than  all,  the  high  and  generous  purpose, 
the  firm  and  strong  will,  and  unflinching  and  most  determined 
perseverance,  these  are  theirs  even  more  eminently  and  fully 
than  ever.  And  whoever  may  join  them,  whoever  may  hold 
ofl*,  or  whoever  may  oppose,  onward  those  two  great  nations 
-—the  leading  nations  of  the  world — will  most  certainly  go, 
until  what  it  may  without  too  much  boldness  be  called,  their 
high  and  heaven-decreed  mission  be  accomplished,  and  Europe 
and  civilization  be,  for  at  least  another  half  century,  secured 
against  the  insolent  menaces  and  the  fell  and  grasping  designs 
of  the  barbarians  of  the  north. 

Bussia,  the  other  great  leading  party  in  the  Eastern  struggle, 
has  8ufi*ered  still  heavier  loss  in  men  and  money,  and  a  loss 
beyond  all  calculation  in  moral  power  and  prestige,  by  reason 
of  her  defeats.  But  she  is  resolute,  most  fiercely  resolute,  and 
unbending  still.  And  the  signal  discomfiture  of  our  early 
hopes  and  expectations,  founded  on  the  stories,  predictions, 
and  pretentious  cakulations  of  some  of  our  writers,  who  led 
the  public  to  believe  that  Huasia  was  far  inferior  in  resources 
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and  military  genius  to  what,  to  oar  heavy  cost,  we  have  toaiid 
her,  suggests  and  enforces  moderation  and  caution  in  judging 
of  her  present  condition,  and  trumpet-tongued  reminds  as  of 
the  golden  masim,  "  Never  despise  your  enemy  V* 

Austria  holds  the  Danubian  PrincipaHties,  and  holds  aloof 
from  the  great  debate  in  arms  that  is  to  settle  not  only  thdr 
important  destiny,  but  that  of  the  Empire  with  which  they 
have  been  connected.  Loud-tongued  and  direly  wrathful  are 
the  organs  of  public  opinion  in  England  in  their  denunciations 
of  Austria,  because  she  has  not  thrown  in  with  the  alUes  ia 
their  struggle.  Cowardice,  duplicity,  and  slavish  obsequioas* 
ness  and  subserviency  to  Itussia,  are  the  least  of  tlie  oompli« 
mentary  phrases  which  are  used  in  her  regard,  and  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  indeed  who,  at  least  in  England,  would  venture 
to  say  a  word  in  her  defence.  In  Ireland  we  are  but  too  apt 
to  borrow  our  opinions  of  foreign  countries  and  foreign  events 
from  our  British  neighbours,  and  therefore  in  Ireland  too 
there  is,  at  least  to  some  extent^  a  danger  of  coming  in  for 
some  share  of  the  obloquy  in  which  Austria  is  held,  if  even  a 
suggestion  be  thrown  out  that  she  may  turn  out  to  have  been 
harshly  judged  and  inconsiderately  condemned.  Even  at  the 
risk  specified,  we  avow  we  are  of  the  latter  way  of  thinking. 

Against  one  leading  and  favorite  charge  upon  Austria,  that 
of  having  by  lier  military  cocupation  of  the  Danubiaa  Priaei- 
palities,  set  free  a  Bussian  army  to  go  to  swell  tlie  battaUoaa 
opposed  to  us  in  the  Crimea,  may  well  be  set  the  fact  that  by 
the  step  in  question  she  really  liberated  the  left  wing  of  our 
army,  and  enabled  us  to  make  up  something  of  a  respectable 
force  for  the  Crimean  expedition.  Had  our  soldiers  been 
doomed  to  a  campaign  in  the  pestilential  marshes  of  the 
Dobmtscha,  the  destruction  of  life  amongst  them  would  have 
been  far  speedier  and  more  extensive  than  in  the  worst  months 
of  the  leaguer  of  Sebastopol,  while  the  seasoned  and  acclima- 
tized Russians  would  have  lost  far  less  in  proportion.  And 
we  should  not  have  had  in  aid  of  our  fast  diminishing  and 
outnumbered  army,  either  the  protection  of  lines  and  entrench- 
ments as  in  the  Crimea,  nor  anytliing  approaching  to  the 
powerful  degree  of  assistance  and  co-operation  we  received 
there  from  our  French  allies.  The  number  that  perished  ia 
one  not  very  protracted  reconnaissance  of  theirs  in  the 
Dobrutscha,  in  the  early  summer  of  last  year,  was  unpreceden- 
ted even  in  some  of  the  severest  trials  of  their  African  experi- 
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ence ;  being  in  fact  in  a  ratio  that  would  have  verj  speedily 
rendered  their  army  ineffective,  had  it  gone  on. 

If  these  considerations  have  failed  of  producing  their  pro- 
per eBect^  or  in  truth  have  been  completely  ignored  and  pass- 
ed over  bv  the  press  and  platform  denunciators  of  Austria 
in  EnglanOy  there  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  circum* 
stance  of  an  equal  disregard  of  other  considerations  deduced 
from  the  subsisting  effects  upon  the  former  country  of  the 
Italian  and  Hungarian  struggles  in  the  melancholy  and  dis-> 
astrous  year  L848.  Somethings  nay,  perhaps  a  great  deal,  of 
self-reproach  should  mingle  with  the  feelings  that  a  recall  of 
those  events  to  memory  would  excite.  In  those  struggles, 
especially  in  that  of  Hungary,  the  waste  of  military  resources, 
including  under  that  term  the  waste  of  money — the  sinews  of 
war — ^was  enormous,  and  to  this  day  Austria  suffers  heavily  in 
consequence*  and  is  likely  so  to  do  for  some  time  to  come.  But 
the  moveoQcnts  in  her  Italian  and  Hungarian  dominions,  whioh 
caused'this  terrible  waste  had  not  merely  the  loudly  expressed 
sympathies  of  the  British  public,  but  were  indisputably  stim- 
ulated to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  a  certain  degree  aided  un- 
derhand by  the  British  ministry  of  the  day.  They  were  thus 
rendered  the  more  obstinate,  and  more  weakening  to  Austria, 
without  diminishing  in  the  least  the  overwhelming  and  finally 
prevailing  chances  against  their  ultimate  success. 

There  is  a  retributive  justice  in  the  course  of  the  affairs  of 
nations,  as  in  those  of  individual  men :  Great  Britain  was  acces- 
sary to  the  weakening  and  hampering  of  Austria,  and  now  in 
Great  Britain's  need,  she  finds  to  her  cost  that  her  policy 
in  this  respect  was  only  too  successful.  Austria  is  financially 
and  strategetically  if  we  may  so  use  the  word,  unable  to  assist 
her.  The  exchequer  of  Austria  is  at  too  low  an  ebb  to  supply 
the  wasteful  stream  of  a  war-expenditure,  and  the  unsettled 
state  of  things  in  Hungary,  and  northern  Italy,  detain  large 
bodies  of  troops  in  those  territories,  which  else  might  have 
been  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  allies.  It  should  too, 
be  recollected  in  connexion  with  this  point,  that  Austria  has 
to  guard  herself  upon  her  Russian  and  her  Prussian  frontiers, 
the  former  of  300  miles,  and  the  latter  augmented  by  the  fron- 
tiers of  several  smaller  German  states  in  amity  and  league 
with  Prussia,  whose  duplicity,  disignin^ness  and  undeniable 
leaaings  towards  Russia,  renaer  her  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  especially  dangerous  to  Austria. 
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It  cannot  assuredly  be  necei^Ty  at  tbid  age  of  tbe  voTld  to  go 
into  anj  detail  of  proofs  to  show  the  corniivmoe  of  finglandy 
with  the  revolutionary  party  in  Austrian  Italy,  (as  ebcwherel 
and  her  hostility  to  Austria.  The  facts  are  patent,  establii^hed 
and  incontestable,  and  indeed  are  made  rather  the  subjects  of 
glorification  by  the  organs  of  English  public  opinion,  than  of 
attempted  concealment  or  regret.  In  the  foUowing  brief  ex- 
tracts from  a  very  interesting  German  work  translated  by  the 
Earl  of  EUesmere,  and  entitled  MUUary  EvenU  in  lial^^  1848- 
1849,  there  are  passages  relative  to  the  conduct  of  English 
ministers,  and  England  herself  towards  Austria,  which  we  can- 
not forbear  quoting,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  publication  and 
an  author  thus  spoken  of  by  Lord  Ellesmere  iu  his  editorial 
preface : 

<*  Among  numerous  works  on  the  subject  of  the  military  trama^ 
tions  of  1848  and  1849,  which  have  app^ired  in  the  German  langiu^, 
I  have  met  with  few  which  do  not  refer  to  the  narrative  here  trana- 
lated  as  one  of  greai  merit  and  high  auihontjf,  A  Swisa  by  birth, 
the  author  may  claim  exemption  from  the  stronger  though  exemtakU 
partialities,  which  might  be  exp^ted  to  mfluence  an  Auatrian,  or  a 
Piedmontese." 

With  this  brief  introduction  and  recooimendatioUy  ve  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  extracts  to  which  we  have  referred:  ^^ 

"  Lord  Palmerston  in  1848,  declared  himself,  in  the  name  of 
England,  in  favor  of  all  the  ionoialions  at  issue  in  Nortliem  Italy ; 
and  bestowed  upon  the  cabinet  of  Au3tria  the  ironical  advice,  that  it 
should  assist  the  struggles  of  the  states  of  Italy  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  reforms.         *••••• 

The  chiefs  of  the  party  of  Toong  Italy  and  their  subservient  asent 
Charles  Albert  tbe  Sardmian  King,  were  encouraged  in  their  projects 
4gainst  Austria,  by  the  apparent  manifestation  of  increasing  Ul  will 
towards  her,  on  the  part  of  some  great  powers — of  England  iu 
particular. 

Those  indeed  who  had  reckoned  on  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
revolutionary  Italy  from  the  elevation  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  tbe 
Presidency  'of  France,  found  themselves  disappointed.  The  majoritj 
of  the  French  nation  had  suffered  too  recently  <and  too  severely  ^roo 
civil  conflict,  and  had  too  much  reason  to  tremble  for  the  secaritf 
of  property  at  home,  to  allow  themselves  to  be  hurried  rashly  into  a 
great  foreign  war.  It  was  nevertheless  certain  that  should  Pied- 
mont recommence  her  game  against  Austria  when  and  bow  she 
would,  France  would  not  allow  either  her  suppression  aa  an  inde- 
pendent state,  nor  even  the  transference  of  any,  tbe  slightest  portion 
of  her  territory  as  a  consequence  of  her  eventual  defeat.  So  far  at 
least  the  Italian  democrats  could  rely  upon  France,  but  tAeg 
reason  to  place  firmer  reliance  upon  England. 
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In  England  it  has  been  observed  hy  a  clever  writer,  the  interests 
of  tho'Cofei^ent  are  little  understood,  and  the  ignorance  winch 
preraib  reapeotine  them  is  connected  with  a  cordial  and  contempt- 
nous  /Qonviction  of  the  superioritjr  of  her  own  institutions.  A  fixed 
idea  exists  there  which  attributes  something  of  a  slavish  character 
to  the  politv  of  continental  states,  against  which  Englishmen  are 
bonnd  to  place  themselves  in  ojppositiun.  This  haughty  and  one- 
sided conception  of  everything  foreign  stands  out  in  striltinff'  con- 
trast  to  qualities  for  which  England  has  been  extolled,  her  loyalty 
and  good  faith,  and  Jher  notorious  attachment  in  her  own  case,  to 
prescriptive  rights.  To  hide  this  inconsistency  and  to  throw  a  decent 
ve3  over  practical  breaches  of  faith  in  her  foreign  relations,  the 
cant  phrase  *  ntmAnUrunlknC  has  been  coined.  This  phrase  has 
been  accepted  with  aodamatian  throughout  Europe  by  those  who 
bold  the  principle  that  'order'  is  the  iummum  bonum;  but  wbo 
construe  the  word  order,  the  non-interruption  of  their  personal 
repose,  and  who  will  allow  law  and  justice  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
while  their  own  business  is  not  interrupted.  England,  by  her 
adoption  of  this  principle^  has  torn  up  with  a  rough  hand  compacts 
which  for  centuries  have  held  together  sovereigns  and  their  people^ 
and  even  the  various  components  of  federal  states. 

As  regards  the  conduct  of  England  in  the  recent  aifairs  of  Italy^ 
we  are  not  to  believe  that  it  is  fully  exposed  in  the  official  documents 
delivered  to  Parliament ;  nor  that  her  proceedings  have  been  confined 
to  the  interchange  of  diplomatic  notes.  We  may  dismiss  with  pro- 
per incredulity  the  fables  of  money  distributed  among  the  rabble  by 
English  agents,  current  as  such  tales  ^ere  in  several  towns  of  Italy 
in  the  year  1848,  and  the  partizanship  of  the  Englbh  government 
with  revolutionary  parties  abroad  will  still  remain  palpable  enough 
in  the  public  proceedings  of  her  fnnctionanes.  When  Tuscany, 
Rome,  and  Naples  sent  their  troops  across  the  Po  to  fight  the 
Austrians,  as  they  did  fight  them  at  Montenara  and  Vicenza,  Eng- 
and  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  this  breach  of  the  peace.  But 
when  the  Austrians,  after  their  hard  won  successes,  proceeded  to 
cross  that  same  river,  English  diplomacy  was  active  in  placing 
obstacles  in  her  way  by  which  the  operations  of  her  generals  were 
impeded^  and  the  Italians  encouraged  to  continue  the  war.  When 
the  Piedmontese  made  a  step  in  aavance  there  was  no  question  of 
English  mediation.  But  whenever  the  Piedmontese  were  defeated 
the  British  msssenger  of  peace  appeared  punctually  at  the  head 
quarters  of  the  conqueror. 

In  a  time  also  of  commotion,  external  indications  of  the  sympathy 
or  disfavor  of  a  great  power  have  a  stronger  effect  on  public  opinion 
than  diplomatic  notes.  Attention  was  excited,  for  instance,  to  the 
circumstance  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  festivity  celebrated  at  Trieste » 
in  honor  of  the  Imperial  family,  the  English  ship  of  war  stationed 
there  quitted  the  roadstead  in  order,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  avoid 
honoring  the  occasion  by  the  usual  salute.  This  breach  of  propriety 
was  disapproved  of  even  by  the  Frencn  squadron,  who  showed  their 
opinion  of  it  by  a  punctual  observance  of  the  prescriptive  usage. 

Both  powers,  aner  the  acceptance  of  their  mediation  by  Sardinia, 
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concurred  is  addressing  to  Austria  the  modest  proposal  of  a  separa- 
tion of  Lombardj  from  the  mooarcfaj,  aa  the  inreliiiiiBarj  baaa  of  a 
peace."* 

Austria  then  has  not  reason  for  bearing  any  grest  amoant 
of  good  will  towards  England,  nor  indeed  towards  France,  save 
that  the  latter  country  has  to  a  considerable  extent  nia<k  the 
amende  and  re-established  the  most  friendly  relations.  Eng- 
land however  has  done  nothing  of  tbe  kind ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary continued  her  exasperations  by  insolting  language  in 
Parfiameut,  most  insulting  language  in  the  English  Press,  and 
finally  by  the  very  dangerous  and  totally  unprecedented  step 
of  recruiting  for  a  foreign  Legion  close  to  the  frontier  of 
Austrian  Italy,  and  thus  making  a  rendesvoas  there  for  tbe 
most  inveterate  enemies  of  Austria,  and  indeed  in  a  great 
measure  the  enemies  of  order,  of  law  and  constituted  author- 
ity all  over  the  globe. 

Prussia  need  scarcely  be  referred  to,  in  this  sommary  rrviev 
of  the  positions  and  mutual  relations  of  the  European  States 
at  the  present  jucture.  There  is  not  a  being  in  the  three 
kingdoms  who  takes  of  his  or  of  her  own  will,  or  by  reason  of 
taxation  is  tnade  to  take,  notice  of  the  great  events  paanng 
abroad,  who  is  not  aware  of  tbe  recreancy  of  Proasia — of  her 
paltering  with  principle — of  her  double  dealing,  and  Rnsrian 
predilections.  She  is  a  standing  danger  not  only  to  Austria, 
whom  she  paralyses,  upcmone  side^  buttothewholaof  cenlnl, 
western,  and  southern  Europe^  for  wme  know  the  moment  when 
she  will  openly  join  the  Czar.  Meantime  she  hugs  herself  in 
her  disgrace,  as  her  so-called  neutralUy  gives  her  Uie  monopoly 
of  northern  commerce. 

Sardinia  is  throwing  in  right  heartily  with  tiie  Weetafn 
Powers.  It  may  however  be  doubted  if  the  degree  of  amstanoe 
which  she  has  given  or  is  likely  to  give,  turn  out  to  be  of  tke 
unqualified  value  which  in  some  quarters  there  is  a  disposition 
to  attach  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  neeesaitates  for  the  fiist 
time  since  the  French  war,  the  -le-introdoction  of  tbe  system 
then  found  so  ruinously  expensive  and  unwise,  that  of  loans 
and  subsidies  to  foreign  countries,  to  induce  them  to  adopt 
and  actively  support  (mr  views  of  their  interests  as  well  as  of 
our  own.  In  the  next  place,  it  operates  to  denude  Sardinia  of 
the  trained  and  disciplined  soldiery  without  whose  aid  she  would 
have  been  convulsed  throughout  her  extent  by  Bed  fiepublic- 
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anknn  in  1849,  and  whose  presence  at  honie  is  still  deemed 
by  those  truly  acquainted  with  her  internal  affairs  and  condi- 
t»)ns»  to  be  most  requisite  for  ensuring  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  legitimnte  authority. 

The  momentary  value  of  the  Sardinian  contingent  in  the 
Crimea  may  therefore^  and  upon  the  occasion  of  the  battle  on  the 
Tchemaya,  undoubtedly  was,  greats  as  well  as  on  some  minor 
occasions^  butliow  very  far  preponderating  would  not  the  evil 
be,  if  the  reckless  and  sanguinary  republican  faction  of  northern 
Italy,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  the  absence  of  her  troops,  to 
make  Sardinia  their  pandemonium,  and  the  head  quarters  and 
rallying  place  of  the  enemies  of  civilization  throughout  Europe! 

Having  thus  briefly  alluded  to  the  states  that  are  either  im- 
mediately active  in  and  parties  to  the  great  eastern  struggle,  or 
at  no  very  distant  period  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  its  vortex^ 
we  can  be  still  briefer  in  our  allusion  to  those  yet  nunamed, 
Spain,  Portugal^  Naples  in  the  souths  Belgium^  Holland,  and 
Hanover,  and  other  small  German  states  in  the  centre,  and 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  in  the  north.  To  these  latter 
the  contest  is  indeed  of  the  deepest  and  most  important  interest, 
for  they  have  long  viewed  with  dismay  the  gradual  but  sure 
approaches  of  Bussia  towards  their  borders,  and  they  are  in- 
timately convinced  that  no  sanctity  of  treaties  and  no  solemn- 
ity of  assurances  and  obligations  will  bind  and  keep  back  the 
grasping  Eussian  from  overwhelming  invasion,  the  moment  he 
deems  tliat  the  fitting  opportunity  is  come.  They  could  aid 
us  in  much  if  they  (£ose  to  take  even  a  passive  part  with  us, 
as  the  Baltic  fleets  of  the  Allies  might  winter  in  the  northern 
harbours,  and  so  be  earlier  ready  for  action  and  upon  the  scene 
<rf  action  in  the  Spring.  But  not  satisfied  that  England  and 
franco  would  in  future  times,  long  after  their  own  ends  might 
he  gained,  come  promptly  and  efficiently  to  the  rescue,  when 
fiussia,  having  long  treasured  up  a  spite,  should  suddenly  deter- 
mine to  avenge  it,  the  countries  in  question  naturally  enough 
have  decided  to  remain  as  neutral  as  the  current  of  events  may 
allow  them. 

Spain,  and  her  near  neighbour  Portugal,  as  well  as  Naples, 
have  enough,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  last,  more  than 
enough  to  do  with  their  own  affairs  without  mixing,  volunta- 
rily at  least,  in  the  Eastern  contest.  In  Spain  and  in  Naples 
there  are  rife  and  active  elements  of  confusion  not  dissimilar 
to  tliose  which  are  working  in  Sardinia,  and  any  convulsion 
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in  other  parte  of  Earope,  such  as  marked  the  fear  ISVS, 
would  be  the  signal  with  them  also  for  disturbance  and  con- 
fusion. The  Oerman  states  of  second  and  third  rank  are 
watching  the  movements  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia^  and  have 
no  policy  of  their  own,  save  to  side  with  the  strongest. 
Udland  and  Belgium  meantime  are  steadily  attending  to  ba- 
sinessi  and  profiting  accordingly. 

When  the  general  aspect  of  Europe  is  such  as  we  have 
been  summarily  bat  correctly  describing,  it  needs  neither  po- 
litical conjuror  nor  ghost  to  tell  us  that  the  chances  of  war, 
of  furious  war,  and  war  probably  general  all  over  Europe,  are 
infinitely  stronger  than  the  chances  of  peace.  The  three 
powers  at  present  engaged  are,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
moat  resolutely  bent  on  prosecuting  the  war  to  the  uttermost. 
The  two  great  "  lookers-on'^  are  being  gradually  and  insensiUj 
but  irresistibly  impelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  towards 
the  vortex  on  the  edge  of  which  they  are  in  vain  thinking 
to  stay  themselves.  When  once  the  five  leading  states  of 
Europe  are  thus  all  committed,  the  minor  states  will  more  or 
less  inevitably  be  drawn  in  abo,  some  upon  the  one  side,  some 
upon  the  other  ',  and  then  will  come  the  harvest  and  the  sea- 
son for  those  enemies  of  society  and  order,  unhappily  only 
too  numerous  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  the  contintnt, 
and  by  no  means  few  in  Qreat  Britain  faeraelf.  '*  Y»  .victis,'' 
in  the  strife  that  then  will  hapiien  ! 

If  may  appear  singular  to  some  of  our  readers  that  we  have 
hitherto  omitted  all  mention  of  Turkey,  and  yet  when  ber  real 
condition  and  circumstances  are  considered  there  will  not  ap- 
pear anything  verv  strange  in  the  omission.  Torkej  is  iu 
fact  to  be  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  the  stakes  in  the  tt^ 
mendous  game  now  being  played  out  in  the  East,  than  in  that 
of  one  of  the  players.  If  Russia  by  any  sudden  and  disss- 
trous  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  war  shall  uUimatdy  pre- 
vail, Turkey  is  without  defence,  and  if  only  to  compeDsate  for 
Bussian  losses,  will  be  laid  hold  upon.  If  on  the  other  hand 
that  which  now  seems  likeliest,  (but  which  yet  may  be  defeated 
by  fortuitous,  and  very  possible  circumstances,)  should  occur, 
namely,  the  final  achievement  of  victory  by  the  allies,  the  new 
arrangements  for  that  most  ominous,  (and  in  the  case  of  a  so- 
called  ''  independent  Empire,''  anomaiousj)  state  of  things,  a 
"  Protectorate'  of  Turkey,  will  involve,  not  tmly  the  truly 
serious  and  dangerous  difficulty  as  to  the  relative  positions  and 
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influences  of  the  Protectons  in  the  solriDg  of  whiok  difficaliy 
the  lights  and  feelings  of  Turkey  may  be  made  small  account 
of  indeed,  hu^  even  under  the  inasl  farocable  settlement,  a 
practical  abnegation  of  indepeudeuce  of  action  and  reality  of 
power. 

It  ha»  been  said  in  prose  and  in  immortal  verse,  that  the 
step  is  short  which  conducts  a  deposed  monarch  from  the 
throne  to  the  scaffold.  The  distance  is  not  long  that  inter- 
venes between  the  necessity  of  propping  up  a  decayed  empire, 
and  the  decision  of  her  supporters  that  it  is  time  they  were 
relieved  of  the  burthen  by  her  utter  extinction. 

As  a  further  element  for  consideration  in  the  judgment  we 
are  endeavouring  to  form  of  what  the  coming  year  may  bring 
forth  to  Europe,  and  an  element  of  quite  equal  significance  and 
importance  to  anything  we  have  as  yet  been  dealing  with,  it  is 
proper  and  indeed  strictly  requisite  to  look  to  and  consider  the 
expressed  opinions  of  the  statesmen,  and  public  men  of  mark, 
who  have  enunciated  their  opinions  and  views  on  the  subject  at 
those  festive  and  other  meetings,  which  it  is  a  recognised  prac- 
tice in  these  countries  for  public  men  to  avail  themselves  of  to 
make  their  sentiments  known,  when  the  parliamentary  theatre 
is  temporarily  closed  against  them.  The  prime  minister  him-> 
self  has  thus  spoken,  on  two  of  those  occasions  :— 

"  It  is,  ffetttlemen,  the  fashion  with  many  to  say  that  war  is  the 
greatest  of  ail  calamities.  Naw  war  is  undoubtedly  a  great  calamity ; 
but  there  are  evils  greater  than  war :  thete  are  aviis  that  spring 
from  the  success  of  grasping  ambition,  and  from  triumphant  vio* 
lence. — So  have  thought  the  people  of  England*  so  have  thought  our 
noble  neighbours,  the  people  of  France.  These  two  great  nations, 
standtog  aa  they  do,  at  the  head  of  everything  that  dignifies  human 
nature,  casting  into  the  shade  all  former  jealousies  and  rivalries, 
looking  for  no  gain,  territorial  or  otherwise,  for  themselves,  have 
united  their  arms  and  undergone  all  the  burdens  of  war,  to  establish 
the  liberty  of  the  world  upon  a  solid  and  permanent  foundation,  and 
have  not  hesitated  at  any  sacrifices,  made  not  wantonly,  nor  for 
abstract  principles,  but  for  the  soundest  political  consideration. 
And  their  efforts  have  won  the  sympathy  and  the  applanss  of  every 
free  people,  and  lover  of  freedom  and  justice  throughout  the 
world.'"' 


*•« 


In  the  foregoing  extract,  taken  from  a  speech  made  pos- 
terior in  date  to  that  from  which  we  are  about  to  quote,  there 
is  a  brief  and  manly  vindication  of  tjie  war  itself  from  the  un- 
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*  Speech  olVlfcouat  Palmenton  at  Bomaeijr.  Fridajr,  October  Stb,  1655. 
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justifiable  and  even  monstrous  allegations  eoaoaming  ii  ibti 
ve  shaU  presently  have  to  bring  before  the  reader's  considciar 
tion ;  proceeding  from  other  public  men>  still  attracting  much 
of  the  public  gaze  and  attention,  but  already  moch  fallen,  and 
from  their  strange  and  unworthy  conduct  as  we  fear  it  is  rightty 
(o  be  called,  likely  to  fsU  still  more,  from  the  eminence  in  pub- 
lic opinion  to  which  one  great  act  of  their  lives  somewhat 
suddenly  but  not  undeservedly  raised  them. 

The  following  then  is  the  more  detailed  extract  we  speak  of 
from  the  Premier's  ew-parliameniury  declarations  :*— 

•*  We  have  now  a  great  triumph,  (cheers)  ;  we  have  struck  a  mor- 
tal hlow  at  au  enemy  whose  aggrestive  policy  threatened  the  whole 
world,  and  particularly  the  interests  of  this  country  (load  cheen) ; 
Sebastopol  oas  succumbed  to  the  valor  of  the  allies,  and  right  has 
so  far  triumphed  over  wrong.      And  now  one  word  as  regards  the 
future.     Final  success  must  attend  our  arms,  (cheering) ;  our  secu- 
rity for  that  arises  from  the  undaunted  valour  of  our  troops  an  J  oar 
allies,  (cheers)  ;  we  have  a  security  also  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Em* 
peror  of  the  French,  who  is«with  us  heart  and  soul  in  this  contest, 
(loud  cheers)  ;  we  have  an  additional  security  in  the  alliance  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which  is  not  so  great  territorially  as  either 
France  or  England  •  yet  history  reminds  us  that  small  states  luve 
played  an  important  stake  in  the  world,  and  hare  eiercised  noindon- 
siderahle  influence  on  ita  destiaies.  (hear,  bear);  we  remember  the 
important  part  played  by  Holland^  by  Venice,  hj  Genoa — smaller 
states  in  territory   than  Sardinia  ;  and  therefore,  not  despising  the 
lessons  of  history,  but  oti  the  other  hand  takine  courage  from  the 
Aict  of  this  Sardinian  alliance,  we  saj  that,  while  the  compact  is 
hi^ly  honourable  to  Sardinia,  it  is  of  this  addi^nai  impoitaBce, 
that  it  has  formed  itself  into  a  league  wiinst  tyranny,  (bear  and 
cheers)  ;  well  then,  with  this  prospect  before  us,  with  the  valour  of 
our  troops  in  unison  with  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French* 
nations  that  have  laid  aside  ancient  antagonisms  and  who  are  now 
actuated  by  no  other  feelings  but  an  honouorable  rivalry  as  brothers 
in  arms,  fighting  for  the  common  oausoy  bound  together  bj  the  in- 
dissoluble  ties  of  friendship,  and  acting  in  the  truest  spirit  of  good 
faith—- «nd  above  all,  and  before  all,  reljing  on  the  justice  of  our 
cause — it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  war  can  be  brought  to  anv 
other  conclusion  than  that  which  will  secure  to  Burope  safety  agiinst 
the  future  aggressions  of  Bu8sia'->a  peace  that  smU  not  milj  he 
honourable  and  satisfactory  to  the  allies,  but  shall  redound  to  the 
honour  and  interests  of  this  country,  and  justify  the  great  sacrifice! 
by  which  such  a  peace  shall  have  been  attained,  (much  cheering)-"* 

Upon  a  still  more  recent  occasion,  that  of  the  Guildhall 

—  ■■■-■----   .^  -  -      ■ 

*  Speech  of  Yisoount  Palmerston,  at  Melbourae,  WednctdsT-,  IStli 

September,  1855.     *'  Times**  of  Uth  September. 
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dinaer,  of  ibe  eeoond  week  of  the  month  in  which  we  are 
writing,  the  month  of  November,  the  noble  lord  has  if  possible 
more  emphatically  reiterated  the  sentiments  and  purposes 
expressed  by  him  upon  the  two  occasions  already  noticed. 
The  Guildhall  cheers  and  the  uniyersal  laudation  of  the 
English  newspapers  tell  him  that  he  has  hit  the  right  key  to 
popularity  in  the  present  temper  of  the  English  people,  and 
without  seeking  to  make  any  question  of  the  noble  premieres 
sincerity  of  conviction  and  spontaneity  of  resolution  in  the 
premiseei,  we  may  be  well  assured  from  all  his  former  career, 
that  he  will  not  easily  be  moved  to  abandon  a  course  of  policy 
so  greeted,  encouraged  and  supported,  and  thereby  tending  so 
directly  to  secure  him  in  his  high  office. 

If  anything  had  been  wanting  to  prove  that  English  opinion 
is  altogether  iu  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
it  was  supplied  by  the  very  strong  marks  of  disfavor,  with 
which  the  appearance  and  attempt  at  speaking,  of  Lord  John 
Bnssell  at  the  same  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House,  were  greet- 
ed. His  conduct  at  and  after  his  return  from  the  last  Vienna 
Conference,  the  tergiversatiou  of  which  he  was  so  plainly  prov- 
ed guilty,  the  double-tongued  counsel  which  he  almost  in 
precise  words  confessed  he  had  been  giving,  counselling  peace 
at  Vienna  and  preaching  war  iu  the  House  of  Commons, 
utterly  destroyed  whatever  prestige  remained  from  his  former 
long  career  as  liberal  leader  and  minister,  and  never  public 
man  was  more  promptly  or  contemptuously  silenced  than  was 
he,  who  so  often  before  had  in  that  very  hall  been  cheered  to 
the  echo,  and  praised  almost  as  the  Heaven-born  minister  of 
the  day. 

The  devices  by  which  he  is  now  trying  to  bring  himself  once 
more  as  he  hopes  before  the  favorable  notice  of  the  public, 
will  scarcely  tend  to  raise  his  character  again  with  reasoning 
and  right  minded  observers.  As  in  1851,  when  his  sudden 
appeal  to  extreme  religious  feelings  and  prejudices,  aud  his 
immediately  subsequent  hedging  in  the  opposite  direction, 
won  him  the  immortal  notice  of  Mr.  "  Punch"  as  '*  the  bog 
that  chalked  up  ^  no  popery*  and  then  raa  awa^'  I  Lord  John 
Russell  has  come  aiU  in  Exeter  Hall,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
"  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,''  wit!)  a  long  and  labored 
eulogy  of  the  Established  religion  of  the  state,  at  the  expense 
of  "  popery,''  and  re-hashed  up  anew  all  the  stories  that  have 
for  two  centuries  been  the  staple  of  the  philippics,  spoken  and 
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vriiten  against  Catbolioisin  a:^  the  reputed  foe  of  enlighten- 
ment and  progress.  For  nearly  two  hours  be  detained  hi^ 
audience  with  these  diatribes,  and  after  thus  working  up  and 
inflaming  their  minds  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  lie  conclud- 
ed in  the  true  "  running  away*^  style,  by  recommendini?  them 
to  practise  and  preach  tlie  utmost  and  most  absolute  toleraucf, 
and  above  all, ''  not  to  allow  the  flowing  waters  of  cliri^tianity 
to  be  embittered  by  the  gall  of  sectarian  and  polemical  con- 
troversy'! 

The  DvUin  Evening  ifail,  one  of  the  staunchest  and 
roost  uncompromising  advocates,  not  only  in  our  city  but  in  the 
empire,  of  Protestantism  and  Ascendancy,  rightly  treats  of  this 
exhibition  in  the  following  manly  and  sensible  remarks  : — 

*'  Having  been  hissed  the  other  day  at  Guildhall,  he  (Lord  John 
Russell),  has  betaken  himself  to  Exeter  Hall,  and  again  written  *  oo 
Popery'  on  the  walls.  He  is  now  all  for  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  morals,  and — now  that  Pope's  bulls  are  a  little  out  of  fashion 
— as  the  mobt  valid  passport  into  popular  favour.  Tt  is  true,  the 
little  man,  more  suu,  looked  over  his  shoulder  while  he  was  burraiog 
for  Protestantiiim  and  liberty,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  whisper  an  aside 
or  two  in  propitiation  of  Mother  Church  and  even  of  the  Peace  Cod- 
^ress.  *  The  nature  of  man  is  so  prone  to  evil  that  strong  restraint 
IS  required/  ur  we  shall  have  '  revolutions  tearing  up  the  foundations 
tf  society^*  as  they  did  in  France  ;  and  jet  with  '  the  English  Bibie, 
Shakspeare  and  Milton'  in  every  man's  hand,  we  may  hope  that 
England  and  America  will  '  unite  in  the  glorious  task  of  peaceful 
contest  and  bloodless  victory.' 

The  performance  was  in  the  manly  English  s^le»  all  about  freedom 
of  opinion,  the  tricks  of  the  Jesuits  and  sound  Protestantism,  with 
scenery  and  machinery  to  correspond.  The  place  was  Exeter  Hall, 
and  the  chorus  consisted  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesburt^  Lord  Pav- 
MURE — champion  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland — with  the  Reve- 
rends B.  UicKERSTKTu,  and  Montague  Villibrb.  The  doxology 
too,  was  sung  as  the  overture  tu  this  disgusting  farce.  We  regret 
deeply  that  the  respectable  men  whose  names  we  have  menttoued 
should  have  soiled  themselves  and  the  cause  of  which  they  have  been 
consistent  advocates^  by  standing  by  while  it  was  thus  dragged  through 
the  mire."* 

It  is  not  likely  that  these  unworthy  devices  will  benefit  their 
author.  The  English  public  is  i^'ullible  occasionally,  perhaps 
we  may  say  very  often ;  but  it  would  exceed  all  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  probability  to  imagine  that  they  could  be  gulled 
again  by  one  who  so  barefacedly  played  upon  them  before. 
Lord  John  Russell  is  therefore  not  likely  to  recover  by  this 

•  Dublin  Evening  Mail»  Nov.  16th.  1865. 
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trick  the  ground  in  public  favour  and  honor,  which  he  lost  by 
the  not  more  disgraceful,  though  far  more  dangerous  trick  of 
working  for  a  dishonorable  peace,  while  he  spoke  in  public 
for  a  manful  and  resolute  continuance  of  the  war. 

We  come  now  and  with  much  reluctance  to  the  extraordinary 
and  not  for  their  own  sakes  alone,  but  for  the  honor  of  English 
public  men,  most  regrettable  and  deplorjible  declarations  and 
publicly  expressed  opinions  of  Messrs.  Bright  and  Cobden  on 
the  war.  It  speaks  well  for  the  constitutional  government  and 
free  institutions  and  habits  of  England,  and  still  better  for  the 
patience  and  good  temper  of  Englishmen,  that  such  opinions 
and  expressions  as  those  we  are  about  to  review  should  be  per- 
mitted  to  be  made  public,  without  bringing  down  not  merely 
the  strong  and  general  reprobation  which  they  have  provoked 
and  incurred,  but  direct  and  condign  punishment  upon  their 
authors  and  propagators.  In  no  other  country  in  Europe, 
and  certainly  not  in  the  so  called  free  states  of  America,  would 
it  be  permitted  that  such  terms  as  Messrs.  Briglit  and  Cobden 
have  ventured  to  employ  in  speaking  of  a  war  with  which  the. 
national  voice  and  will  have  so  thoroughly  gone,  be  permitted 
with  impunity.  In  no  other  country  but  Great  Britain  would 
it  be  allowed  that  encouragement  slionid  thus  be  publicly  given 
to  her  enemy,  and  so  far  as  the  infiueiice  of  the  speaker  or 
writer  may  extend,  discouragement  to  our  friends  and  above  all 
to  our  gallant  and  devoted  and  much  enduring  army  in  the 
east.  Better  things  were  once  hoped  for  from  the  gentlemen 
named  above,  at  least  by  the  large  class  who  joined  in  and 
supported  tlie  free  trade  movement  at  the  head  of  which  their 
names  were  most  prominent.  But  even  tlie  most  ardent  of 
their  admirers  have  now  been  cooled  down,  and  have  begun  to 
regard  them  with  very  different  feeHngs  indeed  from  those 
previously  entertained.  And  there  can  be  no  cause  for  wonder 
at  the  total  change  when  we  read  and  consider  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  such  remarks  and  expressions  as  these  : — 

"  We  are  now  engaged  in  a  war,  SOOO  miles  away  from  home.  He 
would  tell  them  there  were  not  in  the  Crimea  now  as  man;  men  in 
the  British  Army  as  were  first  sent  out  there — that  with  all  the  ex- 
ertions made,  and  all  the  expense  of  bounties  for  enlistment,  we  had 
not  been  able  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  army  there  at  what  it 
was  at  first ;  while  the  soldiers  were  not  equal  to  what  they  were  at 
first  by  a  great  deal,  in  point  of  quality.  If  all  the  nation  were  of 
one  sentiment,  if  they  were  all  unanimously  bent  on  foreign  wars, 
did  they  think  thej  could  go  on  with  such  wars,  having  such  material 
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as  we  w«re  now  obtainiii|^?— If  he  were  in  &vor  of  such  a  I»oiiej  he 
would  oertMnly  have  a  different  internal  policy  to  support  it.     He 
would  do  as  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  did  ;  and  have  a  fair  con- 
scription in  all  classes.     He  would  have  every  man  taking  his  honest 
share  in  doing  the  countrv^s  work,  and  then  if  they  thought  the  sns- 
tentatioa  of  Turkey  and  the  humiliation  of  Russia  were  objects  wor- 
thy of  that  sacrifice,  the  war  might  he  carried  on  with  becoming 
vigour.     The  men  who  got  their  guinea,  or  two  guineas,  for  writing 
a  column  in  the  public  newspapers  were  the  men  who  had  to  bear 
the  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  for  this  war  policy.    The  news- 
paper editor  was  omnipotent — he  wielded  a  sway  over  the  spirit  of 
the  country,  and  while  the  paper  he  directed  sold  in  doubled  and  in 
trebled  numbers,  the  minister  was  driven  to  acts  that  might  here- 
after form  a  disastrous  page  in  the  history  of  the  country.      In  con- 
clusion, he  would  urge   consideration  of  the  fearful  sacrifice  of  life 
and  expenditure  of  tri^asure  against  the  further  continuance  of  the 
war.    He  doubted  if  these  Russian  soldiers  were  not  as  precions 
in  the  sight  of  the  Omnipotent  as  were  the  soldiers  of  France  and 
England,  and  therefore  when  he  looked  at  this  ijuestion,  he  thought 
not  alone  of  the  streams  of  English  and  of  French  blcod  that  bad 
flowed,  but  he  looked  to  the  suffering  and  misery  inflicted  by  the 
slaughter  of  500,000  men  during  the  last  two  ^ears.  He  had  none  of 
that  blood  upon  his  hands.     It  was  not  upon  his  conscience.     He  de- 
clared solemnly  that  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  described  thai 
he  would  not  willingly  undergo  rather  than  be  held  responsible  to 
history  and  to  his  Maker  for  the  atrocities  wkick  had  been  perp&iraUd 
during  this  iror."* 

Examining  this  most  extraordiDary  effusion,  paragraph  bj 
paragraph,  or  rather  assertion  by  assertion,  we  hesitate  to  say 
M'hether,  in  our  view  of  it,  there  appears  more  ground  for 
indignant  reprobation  of  its  darker  tendencies,  or  contempt 
and  disdain  of  its  exceeding  and  monstrous  folly.  It  begins 
with  an  announcement  to  all  the  world,  and  iu  particular  to 
the  vigilant  and  persevering  and  powerful  enemy  we  are  at 
this  moment  contending  with,  of  the  so-called  /act,  that  our 
army  is  now  weaker  than  ever,  and  that  we  are  at  the  end  of 
our  resources,  so  far  as  its  proper  and  efficient  mainteiianoe 
and  regular  supply  are  concerned.  Supposing  this  to  6e  the 
fact,  is  it  wise,  is  it  patriotic,  we  had  almost  asked  is  it  loyal, 
thus  publicly  to  proclaim  and  confess  it?  Is  not  Bassia 
quite  obstinate  enough,  does  she  not  appear  quite  determined 
enough  to  persevere  in  the  war,  without  needing  the  additional 
spur  and  incentive  of  knowing  our  increasing  weakness  ?  Weie 
she  inclined  to  come  into  terms,  and  relieve  the  world  from 


*  Speech  of  John  Bright,  £8<l.  AI.  P.  at  the  Public  Dinner  at 

dale,  given  to  William  Sbarman   Crawford,  Esq.  on  the   Srd.  of  OcL 
1855.  - 
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the  faorrofs  of  this  most  devastating  and  daugeroas  war,  ooald 
anything  be  more  calcnlated  to  nerve  her  old  purposes  anew, 
and  encourage  her  to  bear  up  yet  a  while  longer  against  her 
heavy  burthens,  than  this  open  proolamation  that  we  were 
beginning  to  be  unable  to  maintain  the  efforts  by  which,  for  a 
time^  we  have  baffled  her ;  and  that  instead  of  her  having  to 
accept  terms  of  humiliation  and  abasement,  she  may  presently, 
if  only  firm  a  little  longer,  dictate  her  own  terms  to  the  hum- 
bled and  defeated  British  Empire. 

But  it  is  not  the  fact  either  that  *'  we  have  been  unable  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea  at  what  it  was 
at  first/'  nor  that  our  soldiers  are  "  not  equal  by  a  great  deal 
in  point  of  quality  to  what  they  once  were/' 

As  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  army  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  Crimea  at  its  landing  in  September  of  last  year,  and  in  the 
present  month,  November,  of  this  year,  the  army  list  for  the 
month  and  the  War  Office  returns  enable  a  decisive  answer  to 
be  given  to  the  assertion  of  present  numerical  inferiority. 
There  were^  according  to  Lord  Baglan's  despatches,  and  the 
unofficial  but  equally  trustworthy  statements  of  the  Times* 
Commissioner,  not  more  than  27,000  British  troops  landed 
at  Old  Fort  in  the  Crimea  on  the  14th  September,  1S54, 
including  all  arma.  At  the  preaent  moment  there  are  at  the 
least  60,iK)0  men  under  the  British  colors  in  and  around 
SebastQpol, 

Mr.  Wright's  statement  being  thus  so  utterly  and  absolutely 
unfounded  as  to  quatUiiy,  let  us  see  if  it  be  more  correct  as  to 
q^4d%^^  In  this  point  we  fear  he  must  be  allowed  to  approach 
Bearer  to  the  truth.  The  sad  and  most  unfortunate  history 
of  the  attack  on  the  Bedan,  on  the  last  day  of  battle  when 
Sebastopol  was  won,  but  not  by  British  arms,  shews  that  he  is 
borne  out  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  disparaging  judgment  he 
has  expressed  in  reference  to  the  present  composition  of  our 
army.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  kind  of  panic 
that  came  over  the  War  Department,  nut  only  at  the  discovery 
of  its  own  inefficiency  and  want  of  sufficient  preparation,  but 
still  more  at  the  Parliamentary  disclosures  of,  and  philippics 
against,  that  inefficiency,  and  the  almost  ruinous  and  most 
disastrous  blundering  that  accompanied  it,  re-inforcemeuts 
were  hurried  out  to  the  theatre  of  war  without  a  proper 
examination  of  the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed, 
and  that  accordingly  raw,  unfledged,  undisciplined»  and  un- 
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seasoned  hop  were  sent  out  to  add  rather  to  the  inoottbranoes 
and  losses  of  the  allied  forces,  than  to  their  potencj  in  the 
field.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the  injadicioiiiSi 
and  indeed  penorious,  economy  forced  apon  suecessire  minis- 
tries daring  the  last  20  years^  the  military  force  of  the  ooantiy 
was  at  a  dangerously  low  ebb  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
that  owing  to  this  cause  there  was  no  reserve  of  trained  and 
hardened  soldiers  to  supply  the  first  heavy  losses  of  the 
campaign. 

But  this  is  an  evil  becoming  less  and  less  eveiy  day :  the 
Militia  Begimeuts  of  the  three  countries  are  every  day  bring- 
ing forward  for  the  supply  of  the  line,  a  larger  and  larger  pro- 
portion of  men  well  advanced  in  traiuing;  and  the  three 
months  intervening  between  the  present  time  and  the  firrt 
possible  opening  of  the  spring  campaign  in  the  Crimea,  will 
add  effectively  to  the  numbers  of  trained  volunteers  thus 
formed.  We  are  indeed  in  a  far  better  way  at  present,  than 
we  were  this  time  twelve  months  as  regards  the  supply  ot 
useful  reinforcements,  for  between  the  militia  regiments  now 
nearly  all  well  up  in  their  drill  and  military  habitudes,  and  the 
foreign  legion  whose  ranks  liave  so  rapidly  filled,  something 
like  that  army  of  reserve  aud  supply,  the  want  of  which  was 
so  deplorable  at  first,  has  come  to  be  establiahed. 

Passing  Mr.  Bright's  suggestion  and  lecommeiidation  of 
the  *^  Conscription''  system  as  practised  in  ^'  Russia,  Aostria, 
and  Prussia,''  to  be  adopted  in  England— -a  good  ckp<tisp  for 
a  popular  orator,  but  not  of  much  value  in  any  other  point  of 
view,  especially  in  the  immediate  exigmcies  of  the  war,  when 
a  levy  of  clerks  and  commercial  traveUrrs  and  idleandeflem- 
inate  loungers  of  our  parks  and  watering  places  would 
scarce  prove  of  much  utility — we  come  to  that  part  of  his 
speed)  which  most  surely  betrays  his  lack  of  sound  argument, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  once  totally  beside  the  question,  and  is  an 
ad  captandum  appeal  of  a  most  unfair,  unjust  and  wilfolly 
perverse  pandering  to  the  passions  of  his  hearers. 

Tbere  is  the  insinuation  without  a  single  alleged  pnaof,  or 
indeed  without  the  least  attempt  at  proof,  that  the  Engliah 
pubHc  as  incited  and  represented  by  their  newspapers,  consider 
the  Cussians  as  outcasts  not  merely  from  humanity,  bot  from 
the  general  scheme  of  Almighty  benevolence  to  hmui  i  Where 
has  Mr.  Bright  found  this  disposition?  In  what  words,  in 
ii^hat  newspapers,  in  what  public  assemblages  has  be  read  or 
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heanl  expreasion  given  to  anvthing  like  this  ?  Why  should 
be  calamniate  bis  fellow  countrymen  by  insinuating  what  he 
evidently  dare  not  openly  to  charge? — can  he  jioint  to  one  single 
expression,  Tote  or  act  of  any  person  or  body  of  persons  re- 
presenting any  part  of  the  community  of  these  countries,  that 
would  at  all  indicate  their  looking  upon  the  Russians  in  any 
otiier  light  than  as  fellow  Christians,  equally  with  themselves 
objeets  of  iiie  great  Creator's  love,  and  sharers  in  the  benefits 
of  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  ! 

Yet  the  meaning  and  tendency  of  the  pharisaical  con- 
cluding portion  of  his  speech  is  to  this  effect  without  the 
possibility  of  denial.  £lse  why  did  he  not  charge  the  slaugh- 
ters he  deplores  upon  him,  whose  criminal  ambition  and  tyran- 
nous obstinacy  occasioned — necessitated  the  war  ? — Why  did 
he  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Nicholas,  the  true  slaughterer 
of  the  myriads  whom  he  mentions  as  having  perished  during 
the  last  two  years?  Else  why  did  he  emphasize  that  his  oton 
hands,  his  oum  conscience,  were  guiltless  of  this  ocean  of 
blood  ?  It  is  not  a  question  between  the  degrees  of  criminality 
of  John  Bright,  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  British 
pablic.  Yet  he  ostentatiously  and  with  superlative  egotism 
exonerates  himself,  is  silent  on  the  conduct  of  the  Russian 
Emperor,  and  leaves  it  to  be  directly  inferred  that  he  charges 
the  British  public,  and  the  British  public  alone,  with  not  only 
the  wide  wasting  desolations  of  the  war,  but  also,  we  sup])ose, 
the  wautou  aggressions  on  Turkey  that  occasioned  it,  and 
with  each  of  its  melancholy  and  revolting  incidents,  including, 
no  doubt,  the  Sinope  slaughter,  the  murder  of  wounded 
British  officers  and  men  at  Inkerman,  and  the  firing  on  the 
flag  of  trace  at  Hango  1 

Bttt  it  is  time  to  leave  Mr.  Briglit  and  turn  to  the  other 
prominent  leader  of  the  "  peace-at-any-price"  party.  We 
allude  to  Mr.  Cobden,  whose  letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Baines, 
the  "  senior  editor"  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  comes  properly 
under  review  next.  There  is  more  of  appearance  of  cool  ar- 
gument, and  less  of  violent  and  ad  captandum  appeals  in  this 
document  than  in  what  has  emanated  from  Mr.  Bright ;  yet 
we  think  it  will  be  found  but  an  appearance  after  nil ;  and 
that  the  coolly  written  document  is  quite  as  unsound  and 
unfair  as  the  hastily  spoken  and  passionate  speech. 

Mr.  Cobden  commences  in  the  same  way  as  his  ally  and 
eolMonUeur  Mr.  Bright^  by  asserting  the  total  insufficiency 
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in  every  reipect  of  the  re-inforceroents  sent  to  our  urmy  in  the 
£aBt,  sabseqaent  to  the  battle  of  the  A\wa  and  the  sitting 
down  before  SebastopoL  In  illastration  of  this  part  of  his 
subject  he  gives  a  few  statistics  from  the  Appendix  of  Evi- 
dence to  the  Beport  of  the  Comimltee  of  last  session  in  the 
Hoose  oi  Commons  *^  On  the  State  of  oar  Army  before  Sebas- 
topol/'  and  compares  the  terrible  totals  of  eleven,  sixteen, 
nineteen  and  twenty-three  thousand  sick  and  wounded  for 
the  months  of  October,  November  and  December,  1854| 
and  January,  1855,  respectively,  with  the  mei^re  amonnts 
specified  as  the  totals  of  reoruiiing  daring  the  said  months, 
and  also  the  months  of  February  and  March,  beyond  winch 
latter  date  the  returns  extant  do  not  go. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  these  amounts,  averaging  as  tbej 
do  no  more  than  6,000  ''  finally  approved'^  recruits  per  noath 
for  the  three  branches  of  the  land  service,  cavalry,  inbiitrj 
and  artillery  combined,  do  make  a  miserable  shew  if  put  in 
comparison  with  the  fearful  totals  of  sick  and  wounded  men- 
tioned before,  and  so  far  Mr.  Gobden  might  be  supposed  to 
have  proved  his  case.  But  is  the  comparison  ftifly  put?  are 
all  its  elements  fully  supplied  ?  And  if  not,  can  it  have  anj 
real  value,  or  even  lelevancy  ?  These  questions  we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  reasons  for  answering  distinctly  in  the  negative. 

Ill  the  first  place,  the  comparison  is  most  unfairly  put,  ioas- 
much  as  even  if  it  really  presented  the  state  of  things  in  the 
two  respects  in  question,  in  the  winter  of  last  year  and  the 
early  spring  of  the  present,  (which  we  hesitate  not  to  deny, 
and  for  reasons  presently  to  be  stated,)  yet  it  should  have 
been  accompanied,  were  he  disposed  to  act  with  caiidoar,  b; 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  state  of  things  so  presented 
belonged  to  the  j9«^^,  and  was  not  therefore  to  be  assuved  as 
grounds  for  judging  of  the  present. 

In  the  next  plaee,  the  successive  arrivals  olfiretk  ^r^^  regi- 
ments in  the  full  strength  of  their  war-complement»  and  r^- 
ments  well  trained  and  highly  disciplined,  such  »  the  Sdtb, 
the  46th,  the  90th  &c,  besides  large  and  frequent  draoghts 
to  supply  the  losses  of  the  regiments  actoaliy  in  the  Grimes^ 
are  not  brooght  into  account  at  all  by  Mr.  Cobden,  althoogh 
in  the  majority  of  cases  these  supplies  were  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  the  raw  reoruits,  who  figure  in  his  tables  as  gathered 
at  home  during  the  period  he  has  chosen  to  sp^  of.  Tbe 
fresh  £egimeuts  were  entirely  indep^dent  of  the  reoniiis  jutf 
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mentioned,  und  we  are  in  a  position  to  state  with  eertainiy, 
tliat  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  Brifirnde  of  Guards,  the  retn« 
forcements  thej  received  up,at  any  rate,  to  the  month  of  March, 
were  composed  of  men  on  the  muster  roll  of  the  regiments 
cX)mposing  it  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
drafted  from  the  battalions  at  home  to  those  upon  service. 

Up  to  the  month  of  December  not  less  than  1500  had  joined 
the  Brigade  of  Guards  from  England,  all  men  coming  within 
the  category  last  described.  And  tlie  reinforcements  up  to  and 
beyond  that  month  to  the  line  regiments  in  the  Crimea,  were 
in  a  very  considerable  measure  supplied  from  their  yet  unex* 
hausted  number  of  trained  solders  in  their  depots  at  home* 

Mr.  Cobden  has  also  failed  to  take  into  proper  account  the 
number  of  convalescents  that  returned  to  the  ranks  during  the 
months  stated,  yet  their  number  should  certainly  have  been 
deducted  from  what  he  has  set  down  as  the  unredeemed  losses 
of  the  army. 

He  was  wise  in  his  generation,  if  not  over  candid^  in  not  at- 
tempting to  push  bis  statistics  farther,  as  the  reinforcements 
for  the  army  began  to  be  multiplied  as  the  season  of  fine 
weather  this  year  was  approaching ;  and  the  recruiting  at  home 
began  rapidly  to  be  swelled  by  the  large  drafts  of  volunteers 
from  the  Militia  regimenta  at  home.  Let  it  be  recdlected  that 
up  to  the  latest  period  to  which  Mr.  Cobden  pushes  his  statis- 
tics,  not  one  of  the  Irish,  or  Scotch  regiments  of  militia,  and 
not  more  than  at  the  utmost  one  half  of  the  Eughsh  regimenta 
of  the  same  force,  had  given  their  '^  quota"  as  it  is  called, 
viz. :— -One  fourth  of  their  strength  or  complement.  The  fact 
ia  incontestable  and  for  certainly  a  valid  reason — namely,  that 
they  had  not  been  embodied  at  all,  until  the  months  of  De- 
cember, January  and  February.  In  the  case  of  one  Irish 
regiment,  the  Royal  Meath  Militia,  there  was  no  embodiment 
until  so  late  as  the  month  of  July  in  this  year,  and  it  is  said 
that  this  case  by  no  means  stands  alone.  However,  an  ex- 
treme point  like  this  is  not  necessary  to  our  argument,  which 
is,  that  the  statistics  of  ^'  recruiting"  given  by  Mr.  Cobden 
for  the  months  he  has  chosen,  by  no  means  futnish  the  data 
for  calculating  the  progress  of  that  operation  in  the  months  sub- 
sequent to  his  period,  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  militia 
force  of  the  country  having  since  that  time  began  to  add^ 
and  add  immensely^  to  the  supply.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  of  regiments  of  that  force  having  given  within  the 
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last  six  or  eight  iiionlhs  not  merely  their  ''  quota/*  which  as 
we  have  stated  before  is  fixed  at  the  proportion  of  onc-foarth 
of  their  full  strength,  but  even  to  have  nearly  doubled  that 
quota  ;  and  as  the  latter  is  an  annual  things  the  approaching 
spring  of  1856  will  see  the  process  renewed. 

It  must  be  almost  unnecessary  for  us  once  sugsin  to  rennnd 
our  readers  that  we  have  not  denied  that  a  large  proportton  of 
the  present ''  recruiting''  for  the  line,  is  made  up  of  what  Mr. 
Cobden  calls  "  boy-recruits" — "wanting  the  bone  and  muscle 
of  men  /*  but  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  original  blame  of  the 
want  of  a  trained  and  seasoned  army  of  reserve  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  enable  those  boys  to  be  left  at  home  till  fit  for 
hardship,  rests  not  with  this'or  that  ministry,  but  with  the 
British  public,  whose  organs  in  and  out  of  Parliament  have  for 
the  last  20  or  25  years  enforced  a  disastrous  parsimony  in  the 
management  of  our  military  means. 

The  enormous  emigration  from  Ireland  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  nine  years  has  also  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
dimifiished  the  supply  of  men.  At  all  times  a  great  source  of 
strength  in  this  respect  to  Great  Britain^  she  was  in  time  of 
war  found  to  be  almost  inexhaustible.  Bat  her  fine  youth  hare 
been  allowed  to  expatriate  themselves  without  an  efibrt  made  to 
remove  or  alleviate  the  ills  and  sufferings  that  drove  them  from 
home^  and  short-sighted  public  men  in  England  have  rejtHced 
over  their  departure  and  sought  even  to  stimulate  it.  T&fy 
are  gone — their  loss  cannot  be  replaced  for  years,  if  ever — 

•*  A  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride^ 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied-" 

So  sings  the  poet^  and  whether  the  aphorism  be  true  or  not, 
whether  there  may  be  merely  rhyme  and  not  reason  in  it,  we 
have  the  stubborn  fact,  that  for  the  present  at  least  that  "  bold 
peasantry"  are  gone,  and  England's  recruiting  Serjeants  in  this 
her  sore  need^  find  that  their  place  is  empty  and  knows  them 
no  more. 

Passing  from  the  region  of  what  he  calls  fact,  to  that  of 
speculation,  Mr.  Cobden,  like  his  friend  Mr.  Bright,  turns  his 
attention  to  suggesting  tlie  means  of  filling  our  ranks  without 
again  having  to  Ipok  to  raw  recruits  solely  for  the  mahiten&nce 
of  our  military  honor  and  national  prestige.  He  thus  deals 
with  this  part  of  his  subject  t — 

"  And  Low  is  it,  I  would  r&spectfuUy  inquire,  tbftt  the  purport  of 
what  I  have  narrated  should  be  better  known  and  appredated  ererT* 
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where  than  id  England,  and  that  while,  to  quote  the  wordt  of  7*he 
TUfRM— .the  truth  of  which  I  can  confirm  from  recent  personal  ex« 
perience  on  a  restricted  field  of  observation — *  in  eve?*v  cafe  and 
promenade  ia  Europe  the  conversation  hufi  heen  of  the  sorry  figure 
which  England  has  made  in  the  present  war/  not  one  word  of  warn- 
ing has  been  addressed  to  the  country,  or  a  single  appeal  made  to 
the  people,  for  a  supply  of  efficient  men  to  fill  the  vacant  ranks  of 
the  army»  which  the  people,  and  the  people  alone,  could  fill  ?  How 
is  it,  on  the  conntrary,  that  while  the  most  unmeasured  censures 
have  been  heaped  on  the  Parliament,  Government,  aristocracy,  and 
military  commanders,  our  press,  platform,  and  even  our  pulpits,  have 
during  all  this  time,  teemed  with  more  fulsome  laudntion  of  the 
people  of  England  than  was  ever  before  lavished  on  a  community  in 
the  Mine  space  of  tine  ?  I  will  not  be  tempted  at  present  to  pursue 
thia  inquiry  ;  it  would  lead  me  aside  from  the  practical  question  to 
which  I  beg  to  invite  your  attention  and  that  of  other  leading  ad- 
vocates of  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

•*  How  is  it  proposed  to  raise  men  (not  boys)  to  fight  that  which 
I  am  toidis  the  *  battle  of  European  civilization  analibertv  against 
a  despotism  which  aims  at  nothing  less  than  nniveral  empire  ?*  If 
this  and  kindred  phrases  which  have  rung  in  our  ears  for  the  last  two 
years  mean  anything  but  sound  and  fury.  Englishmen  have  under- 
taken  nut  merely  the  work  of  one  nation,  but  of  half  Europe.  We 
cannot,  if  we  would,  depute  this  great  self-imposed  task  to  a  leffion 
of  foreign  mercenaries  ;  for  our  recruitin?  agents  abroad  (£  blush 
to  saj  it)  have  everywhere  been  threatenea  or  Imprisoned,  not  only 
the  United  States,  but  Prussia*  Switzerland,  and  even  diminutive 
Hamburg,  having  refused  to  allow  their  citizens  to  engage,  even  at 
our  expense,  in  what  we  insist  on  calling  a  struggle  for  their  inde- 
pendence. We  cannot  for  very  shame  again  confide  this  duty  to 
'  thoughtless  boys  ;*  besides,  even  those  raw  recruits  fall  short,  at 
the  hour  of  our  utmost  need*  to  the  extent  of  from  20,000  to  40,000 
of  the  number  voted  by  Parliament.  How,  then,  do  you  propose  to 
brine  the  bone,  muscle,  and  manhood  of  England  into  the  field  ? 

"xhere  are  two  methods  equally  successful,  by  which  regular 
armies  are  raised  in  foreign  countries.  The  one  is  by  a  conscrip- 
tion, as  in  France,  where  a  certain  number  of  men  of  a  prescribed 
age  are  taken  every  year  by  lot  from  among  all  classes,  and  where 
the  unlncky  person  who  draws  the  fatal  number  from  the  balloting 
urn,  be  he  peer  or  peasant,  must  either  serve  himself,  or  find  an  ap- 
proved substitute,  at  an  expense  varying  from  £80  to  £200,  accord- 
ii^  to  circumstances.  The  other  is  the  plan  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  legislature  votes  the  number  of  the  army,  and  vo- 
luntary enlistment  supplies  the  men  ; — this  mode  has  never  been 
found  to  fail.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico  five 
times  as  many  men  offered  their  services,  in  many  parts  of  the  Union, 
as  were  requured«  All  ranks  and  professions  pressed  forward : — the 
newspaper  editor  exchanged  tije  pen  for  the  sword  ;  the  lawyer 
*  threw  up  his  brief;  the  doctor  abandoDedhis  patients  ;  and  the  far- 
mer his  land — all  to  enlist  into  the  ranks.  The  present  President  of 
the  United  States,  then  of  mature  affe,  and  with  a  leading  practice  as 
a  harviiter^  gave  up  fiunOy  a&d  profession,  and  volunteered  into  the 
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ranlu.  The  plan  i>,  infiwt,  ot  g#n»  with  thlimiUwri  diltuiifct 
in  its  working,  that  in  America  the  popularity  of  a  var  is  prored  hj 
the  willingness  of  the  people  to  take  part  in  it.  Tbere  u  still  a 
third  system  which  has  bc«n  recommended  for  adoption  b  thti 
country — ^that  of  increaaing  the  bounty  until  you  tempt  men  from 
other  pnrsnita  into  the  army.  But  it  is  liable  to  the  objection  tbtt 
in  these  days  of  cheap  locomotion  you  would  not  be  sure  of  kfepisg 
your  recruit  after  he  had  pocketed  the  bribe.  *  We  find,'  says  Lord 
Hardinge,  '  that  the  more  you  raise  the  bounty  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  desertions  ;  they  make  a  trade  of  it/  ** 

Despite  of  Mr.  Cobden*s  sneer,  the  battle  in  which  England 
and  France  are  so  worthily  and  heartily  engaged  is  **thc 
battle  of  European  civilization  and  liberty  against  a  despotism 
which  aims  at  nothing  less  than  universal  Empire."  None 
bnt  himself,  Mr.  Bright  and  one  or  two  kindred  spirits,  will  be 
found  (out  of  the  ranks  of  the  red  republicans  who  will  make 
any  assertion,  as  thej  will  do  any  act,  to  confuse  or  conceal 
the  truth,)  to  deny  the  continually  encroaching  and  grasping 
poKcy  of  Russia  ever  since  she  began  to  take  a  part  in  Euro- 

()ean  affairs.  Poland  and  Finland  attest  it  in  the  North ;  tlie 
ittorals  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  Caspian, 
bear  it  witness  in  the  South.  Bomarsund  and  Sebastopol  bafe 
demonstrated  the  mighty  preparations  for  a  further  and  for 
Europe  a  most  threatening  and  perilous  advance.  But  it 
would  be  veritably  inexcusable  to  waste  time  in  discussing  ibe 
value  of  Mr.  Cobden^s  and  Mr.  Bright'a  hallucinations  apoa 
this  point,  in  opposition  to  the  plain  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
almost  unanimous  convictions  of  the  rest  of  the  community- 
nay,  we  may  add,  the  plain  confessions  of  Bussians  themselves, 
who  have  both  in  speech  and  book  proclaimed  that  "Universal 
Empire/'  was  the  destiny  of  "  Holy  Bussia'M 

The  proscription  under  terrible  penalties  of  all  expression  of 
opinion  upon  subjects  of  public  import^  however  remote,— the 
precariousness  of  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  station  in  a  had 
where  the  proudest  noble  may  in  half  an  hour  be  turned  bto 
the  streets  with  a  scavenger's  broom,  or  carted  off  as  a  nnm* 
bered  and  badged  convict  to  the  howling  wilds  of  Siberia— the 
universal  espionage  that  destroys  all  social  confidence  and 
security — the  terrible  knout  or  plitt  which,  to  use  American 
phraseology,  are  of  the  "  institutions  of  the  country,"  9si 
inflicted  without  discrimination  of  age,  condition  or  sex— the . 
tyranny  which  enslaved  nobility  in  its  turn  wreaks  upon  its 
own  slaves,  the  peasantry,  and  artizan  classes ; — the  glittering 
wealth  covering  sordid  rags  and  revolting  filtliiness — the  pw- 
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fme,  faeartless,  tasteless^  and  tboroaghly  bai4>arJe  ostentation, 
all  tell  of  a  state  of  things  titterlj  antipodean^  as  we  may  saf> 
to  what  in  Western  Europe  is  understood  as  civilisation  and 
valued  as  freedom.    This  state  of  things  the  dominion  of 
Bnssia    would    aasuiedly  bring  upon  ua  in  more  or  less 
inlensitj  perhaps  according  to  particular  circumstances,  bat 
assuredly  upon  all  in  turn,  had  her  aggressions  been  allowed 
to  proceed  unchecked.    But  fortunately,  at  the  eleventh  hour^ 
just  as  the  grand  stroke  of  her  game,  the  seizure  of  Constan- 
tinople^ and  the  acquisition  thus  of  a  fulcrum  for  the  lever 
that  was  to  disturb  the  foundations   of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Europe,  was  about  to  be  played,  the   two  greatest 
among  the  threatened  nations  awoke  from  the  kind  of  as- 
tonished and   palsied   trance  in  which   they   had    hitherio 
seemed   to   regard  the  audacious  progress   of  the  northern 
aggressor,  and  taking  good  heart  and  good  counsel  and  uniting 
and  pulling  together,  as  none  had  either  hoped  or  feared  or  in 
any  way  expected  they  would  or  could  be  brought  to  do,  they 
have  met  and  stayed  him  in  full  career — nay,  have  driven  him 
back  already  with  heavy  discomfiture  and  loss. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  embrace  an  examination 
into  and  discussion  upon  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  the  various 
modes  of  recruiting  and  maintaining  a  military  force  in  prac- 
tice in  the  different  military  nations,  so  that  we  need  not  delay 
upon  that  part  of  Mr.  G)bden's  letter,  which  treats  of  con- 
scription, volunteering,  and  what  may  be  called  for  distinction, 
bounty-fed  enlistment.     As  to  the  first,  it  is  evident  that  to 
introduce  it  into  England,  a  country  so  averse  to  change  in 
its  habitudes  and  manners,  as  abo  to  any  direct  interference 
of  government  in  the  personal  affairs  of  individuals,  would 
require  something  like  a  revolution,  and  a  revolution  in  Eng- 
land, even  upon  a  small  scale,  would  be  rather  a  dangerous 
experiment.     As  to  the  second,  the  Americau  system  of  vo- 
lunteering, it  practically  exists  at  this  moment  in  England, 
as  men  can  engage  for  a  very  limited  term  of  service  not  only 
in  the  militia,  but  under  certain  provisions  in  the  line  itself. 
But  Great  Britain  cannot  hold  out  to  British  subjects  the  rich 
temptations  which  the  United  States  can  do  to  the  citizens  of 
that  republic.     She  has  had  no  Texas  to  annex,  no  Mexico  to 
despoil,  no  rich  lands,  no  plunder  of  wealthy  cities,  churches 
and  public  establishments,  no  new  regions  for  daring  adven- 
turers to  explore  and  seize  possession  of;  and  therefore  she 
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caoDot  hope  to  9ee«  as  Mr.  Cobden  describea  ii  »  Amcnca, 
(which  has  had  ail  those  temptations  to  offer  and  has  more  of 

them  jet  in  reserve^  the  "  newspaper  editor  exchanging  the 
pen  for  the  sword,  the  lawjer  throwing  up  his  brief,  the  doctor 
abandoning  his  patients,  and  the  farmer  his  land»''  in  Ibeir 
eagerness  to  volunteer  for  the  golden  prizes  before  them. 

lJ\H}n  the  third  &>vstem  mentioned  bj  Mr.  Cobden,  that  of 
increasing  the  bounty  to  recruits  ''until  men  are  temped  from 
other  pursuits  into  the  armj/'  we  ^hall  only  remark  that  before 
running  the  risk  by  such  a  measure  of  thereby  increasing,  as 
Pield  Marshal  Lord  Hardiuge  expressed  it,  ''the  temptation 
to  desertion,''  it  would  be  well  to  try  the  plan  of  giving  the 
recruit  in  good  faith  and  to  the  full  the  present  amount  of 
bounty  promised  in  recruiting  placards,  and  not  let  the  young 
soldier  (as  at  present)  get  possessed  with  the  feeling  that  he 
has  been  tricked,  when  he  finds  out,  q/ler  attestation,  that 
heavy  stoppages  are  to  be  made,  out  of  the  sum  promised,  to 
pay  for  articles  that  he  thinks  ought  to  be  supplied  to  him 
free  of  cost, 

Mr.  Cobden,  with  not  a  little  dexterity,  evades  assisting  ns 
to  a  decision  upon  the  merits  of  the  three  plans  he  mentions, 
and  takes  refuge  in  renewed  declamations  against  the  war : — 

"  Tou  will  not  expect  me  to  say  which  of  these  plans  should  be 
adopted  for  carrying  on  a  war  which  im  my  conscience  I  he&tve  to  he 
more  unnecessary,  rnsh,  and  aimless  than  any  in  aur  history;  amdiMck, 
fur  the  vinonary  objects  avowed  by  its  advocates,  has  no  paraUei  jtaer 
the  Crusades.  But,  unfortunately,  opposition  to  a  war  by  do  means 
separates  us  from  its  consequences.  The  safety  of  the  country,  the 
prosperity  of  its  people,  the  burdens  we  may  be  called  upon  to  bear, 
the  probable  duration  of  hostilities,  and,  above  all,  because  invoKiog 
all,  the  effect  which  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  war  maj  have 
upon  our  character  and  honour  as  a  nation— all  the$e  are  matters  ol 
as  vital  importance  to  the  opponents  as  the  advocates  of  a  war  ;  and 


hence  the  rieht  they  may  fairly  claim  to  call  in  question  not  only  it* 
policy,  but  the  mode  in  which  it  is  carried  on."        •  •  • 

It  is  certainly  fortunate  for  Great  Britain,  and  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Cobden,  we  must  say  for  the  best  interests  of  European 
civilization,  that  **  the  opponents  of  a  war*'  cannot  separate 
themselves  from  the  advocates,  so  far  as  the  consequences  of 
it  are  concerned.  Otherwise  we  should  have  a  small  sei^ofl 
of  her  citizens  even  more  ostentatiously,  and  in  its  effects  upon 
tlie  unthinking  far  more  perniciously,  separating  themselves 
and  followers  from  the  rest  of  the  public,  and  ere  long  weak- 
ening  and  distracting  the  action  of  the  Oovernment. 
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The  next  point  that  comes  iuto  his  mind  is  not  more  hxpff, 
and  foitunately  has  not  one  jot  more  of  likelihood  about  it : — 

**  I  shall  say  nothing  upon  a  point  which  most  have  engaged  the 
anxious  consideration  of  thoughtful  minds — ^namelj  the  effect  which 
will  be  produoed  on  our  alliance  with  the  Frenchj>eopleif  the  blood 
of  their  peasantry^  with  whom  the  war  has  never  been  very  popular* 
should  again  and  again  have  to  be  expended  to  purchase  fresh 
triumphs  for  our  war  party. 

If  the  avowed  objects  of  this  party  are  to  be  persevered  in,  we 
M«  now  only  at  the  cominenoement  of  the  war.  If  the  whole  of  the 
Crimea  were  in  our  hands  to-morrow  we  should  still  be  at  the  begin** 
BiBg  of  the  stniggle.  The  Government  of  Austria  must  in  Its  heart 
(if  it  have  one)  be  rejoiced  to  see  three  Powers,  not  one  of  whom  it 
trusts,  but  all  of  whom  it  fears,  exhaustifig  themselves  in  a  destructive 
war  at  a  remote  distance  from  her  frontiers.  Prussia  and  Germany 
are  almost  to  a  man  for  nentralitVj-^-an  armed  one  if  necessary ; 
and  they  who  atUl  say  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Governmeats 
and  peoples  on  this  subject,  know  nothing  of  what  has  been  passing 
lately  in  those  countries.  We  shall  therefore  be  left  to  complete 
£he  task  which,  in  comunction  with  our  French  ally,  we  have  im- 
posed on  ourselves.  Every  step  we  take  on  Russian  territory  tnust 
be  over  earthworks  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  for  the  Rassiaotf 
have  never  fought  great  battles  with  an  enemy  on  their  own,  soil 
without  the  defensive  aid  of  redoubts  and  intrenchments." 

Tbe  question  is  here  begged  (and  begged  in  despite  of  the 
most  nneqaivocal  declarations  and  assurances  to  the  contrary), 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Allies,  after  having  driven  the 
Russian  armies  out  of  the  Crimea,  to  follow  thera  up  into  their 
own  proper  territory  and  battle  with  them  ineli  by  inch  upon 
their  own  soil.  There  n  but  one  contingency  in  whieh  it  is 
at  all  possible  that  any  move  shonld  be  made  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Mr.  Cobden.  If  Sweden  were  (as  certainly  she 
is  reported  to  incline  towards  doing),  to  throw  in  her  fortunes 
witli  the  Allies  and  join  the  Alliance  against  her  potent  and 
most  dangerous  neighbour,  she  might  require  of  us,  and 
doubtless  would  do  so,  our  assistance  in  recovering  her  noble 
province  of  Finland,  wrested  from  her  at  so  comparatively 
fecent  a  period. 

We  give  Mr.  Cobden  all  the  benefit  of  the  rumours  at  this 
monent  so  busily  stirring,  to  tlie  effect  that  Gtnieral  Canro- 
bert's  mission  to  Sweden  was  mainly  to  secure  iier  alliance, 
and  upon  the  only  terms  that  it  could  be  asked  af  her,  namely, 
asaistanee,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  her  encroaching 
iteighbonr.  Wc  give  him  this  benefit  although  he  is  by  nor 
means  mtitled  to  it,  as  at  the  time  he  spoke,  there  was  no 
63 
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mention  or  soggetlion  at  all  of  Ihia  miaikm,  and  tbeicFore 
none  of  its  parporty  secret  or  open,  nor  of  the  icgtee  of  sn>- 
cess  that  may  ha?e  attended  it*  And  notwithstanding  this 
concession,  we  say  that  the  intention  of  the  Allies  is  not  and 
cannot  be  to  injade  the  soil  of  Eassia — understanding  fay 
invasion  what  is  usually  meant  by  the  word,  and  not  the  moe 
attack  of  Cronstadt  and  other  defences  of  the  coast  And  onr 
reasons  for  this  assertion  simply  arci  that  neither  wonld  any 
object  oonunenstirate  with  the  risk  and  cost  be  secared  therdiy, 
nor  would  the  thing  be  practicable. 

Odessa,  Nicolaielf,  &c.,  in  the  sonth,  Cronstadt^  and  eren 
St.  Petersburg  in  the  norths  are  no  doubt  places  of  vast  im- 
portance to  Eussia,  but  they  are  noi  Husna,  and  their  loss 
would  not  place  her  in  a  very  much  worse  ])osition  than  the 
loss  of  so  much  of  her  fleet,  and  the  total  obatmotion  of  her 
sea-commerce  has  already  placed  her  with  so  little  of  injoirto 
her  vital  strength.  The  practicability  of  invasion  wonld  de- 
pend on  the  amount  of  armies,  and  means  of  supplying  to  the 
wants  of  those  armies,  which  the  Allies  could  provide,  frasee 
tried  the  experiment  with  not  only  the  tasking  to  the  utter- 
most her  own  great  resources,  but  those  of  the  various  nations 
whom  she  held  in  her  subjection  under  the  name  of  ficiendly 
aUiance.  And  as  France  even  when  thus  supported,  so  uiteriy 
and  most  disastrously  failed,  there  would  be  iktle  h<^  of  soe- 
eess  now,  when  she  is  limited  to  the  supply  of  men  and 
material  within  her  own  dominion,  for  we  cannot  eoDsid»as 
of  much  account  the  trifling  aid  which  the  already  aoieiy 
strained  military  resources  of  Great  Britain  could  afford  to  so 
gigantic  an  enterprise. 

The  Swedish  alliance  may  be  at  the  moment  we  are  writJi^, 
or  may  a  little  later  become,  a/ael ;  but  it  is  mmlHefy-^^jnt 
as  involving  the  necessity  of  such  extensive  assistance  on  our 
part,  and  next  as  the  physical  difficulties  of  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  climate  in  lier  high  northern  latitude,  added  to  the 
unpreparedness  of  the  allies  for  any  great  military  demonstit- 
tion  in  the  north  this  winter,  render  it  impossible  that  we  coold 
come  to  her  aid  effectively  before  March  at  the  earliest^  while 
during  the  intervening  four  months  she  would  be  exposed  toall 
the  anticipatory  vengeance  of  Eussia.  The  fosoe  of  the  latter 
power  at  this  moment  available  on  the  shores  of  the  Bakie 
is  stated  to  be  as  follows.  We  take  the  £scta  from  the 
JMg^burgh  Gazette* 
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The  int  division  of  Grenadiers,  with  the  bettaliouof  Qhas- 
8eurs*Carabineers,  in  all  14^000  men.  Six  reserve  Begimeiits  of 
Grenadiers,  each  8000  strong,  in  all  18,000  men ;  22  Finnish 
battalions  of  the  line  at  600  each,  in  all  13,200  men — the 
namber  of  these  battalions  increasing  every  day.  Three  Pinnish 
battalions  of  Chasseurs,  under  General  Bamsay,  at  1,000  each, 
ill  all  8000  men.  This  makes  nearlv  50,000  men.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  8000  men  of  the  naval  crews,  and  the  number  of 
batteries  corresponding  with  these  divisions.  General  Arbusoff 
has  under  his  orders  at  St.  Petersburg  an  army  of  120,000, 
together  with  the  reserves  of  the  Guard.  Further,  there  are 
immediately  available  in  case  of  an  attempted  landing  or  inva- 
sion, at  least  100,000  of  what  are  called  militia^  besides  irre- 
gular troops.  The  number  of  the  latter  we  do  not  find  stated^ 
but  it  is  said  to  be  considerable. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Sweden  would  choose  the  beginning  of 
her  long  winter  to  make  a  declaration  that  would  expose  her 
to  be  assailed  by  such  a  force,  with  the  certainty  that  her  new 
allies  could  not  assist  her  till  the  tardy  spring  came  round. 
The  only  possible  case  then  for  an  invasion  of  Aussian  terri* 
tory  is  at  least  six  months  off. 

In  his  anxiety  to  conjure  up  a  danger  which  is  at  least  only 

f^robleoiatical,  Mr.  Cooden  overlooked  a  far  nearer  and  very 

real  danger.     It  is  as  to  the  ultimate  arrangements  supposing 

the  allies  to  prove  successful  in  their  endeavour  at  driving  the 

Bussiansout  of  the  Crimea.    At  the  present  moment  we  shall 

do  no  more  than  allude  to  this  preignaut  topic,  and  proceed 

with  omr  notice  of  Mr.  Cobdea's  letter  :-^ 

*'  Before  I  conclude,  I  would  express  a  hope  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distaot  when  the  thoaghtfal  portion  of  the  British  public  who  in 
the  e^d  determine  our  national  policy,  will  be  awakenea  to  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  invaded  the 
territory  of  Russia  ;  that  we  are  now  the  aggressive  party  ;  that  we 
hare  not  to  this  day  defined,  even  to  our  own  comprehension,  the 
terms  which  would  satisfy  us  and  indace  us  to  withdraw;  and  that 
it  is  hardly  probable  under  such  circumstances  that  acceptable  pro- 
posals for  peace  should  come  from  Russia.  Let  it  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  no  terms  of  peace  are  possible  which  do  not  ipvolve 
tlie  withdrawal  of  our  armies  from  her  territory,  and  that  no  injuries 
which  we  might  in  the  meantime  inflict  on  her  (some  of  those  already 
committed  on  her  coast  will  not,  I  fear,  redound  to  our  credit  as  a 
civilized  and  commercial  people)  could  have  any  permanent  effects 
to  compensate  for  the  losses,  miseries,  and  obvious  dangers  to  our* 
selves  Irom  the  indefinite  protraction  of  the  war.  And  by  whom  is 
the  proloqgation  of  hostilities  advocateid?  With  the  exception  of 
those  in  office,  to  whom  peace  will  bring  a  day  of  reckoning,  is  there 
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a  statesman  of  trust  or  authority  in  this  country  who  is  not  in  his 
heart  in  favour  of  peace  on  terms  believed  to  be  now  practicable  ;  or 
can  there  be  found  one  commanding  intellect  now  employed  (unless 
under  the  shield  of  an  anonymous  irresponsibility)  io  inciting  the 
country  to  a  perseverance  in  the  war  ?  And  for  whose  benefit  arc 
hostilities  to  be  continued  ?  Not  for  that  of  Turkey,  for  every  day 
of  their  continuance  diminishes  the  chances  of  her  resuscitation — not 
for  the  interest  of  the  governing  classes  of  Europe^  for  they  all 
desire  peace— nor  for  those  of  the  'democracy,'  whose  eminent 
chiefs  have  denounced  the  war  as  an  aimless  waste  of  human  blood 
in  which  they  have  no  interest— not  even  for  the  benefit  of  our  ally, 
for  we  know  that  the  French  Government  was  favourable  to  a  paci- 
fication after  the  Vienna  Conferences :  and  report  says,  I  believe 
truly,  that  it  is  now  again  disposed  for  peace.  What  human  interest 
then,  can  possibly  be  served  by  the  continuation  of  hostilities? 

We  have  been  told,  indeed^  that  war,  which  the  world  had  regarded 
as  but  at  best  an  inevitable  evil,  is  in  itself  a  beneficent  antidote  to 
the  selfishness  of  a  mercantile  age.~and  that  the  manly  virtues  would 
become  extinct,  unless  invigorated  by  the  siege  and  battle  field. 
There  are  minds  so  wanting  in  moral  continence  that  they  abandon 
themselves  to  every  popular  emotion  or  frenxy  of  the  hour, — who, 
when  all  hearts  exulted  at  the  signs  of  international  peace,  declaimed 
of  the  horrors  of  war, — who,  now  that  the  demon  of  carnage  has  sway 
for  a  season,  sing  of  the  '  canker  of  peace,'  and  who  would  be  ready 
to  mop  and  mow  with  madmen  to-morrow  if  Bedlam  could  be  but 
one  dav  in  the  ascendant.  Such  are  they  who  now  ask  us  to  believe 
that  the  spectacle  of  human  passion  and  suffering  which  has  been 
enacted  during  the  last  year  in  the  Crimea,  and  which  has  converted 
that  fair  scene  into  an  earthly  pandemonium,  is  necessary  for  the 
social  regeneration  of  mankind  ; — ^that  the  purer  feelings  and  affeo- 
tions  of  our  nature  find  a  healthy  developement  in  an  atmosphere  so 
foul  and  unnatural  that  domestic  life  cannot  breathe  it ; — that  an 
employment  where  men  bring  every  faculty  to  the  task  of  destroying 
others,  and  preserving  themselves  from  destruction — that  there  is  the 
school  to  unlearn  selnshness  and  to  train  us  to  the  disinterested  love 
of  our  species  I  We  are  asked  to  believe  these  things.  Tesj  when 
we  are  prepared  to  pronounce  the  New  Testament  a  fMe,  and 
Christ's  teachings  an  untruth,  we  will  believe  them,  and  not  till  then.'* 

The  invasion  of  the  Crimea  was  a  necessity,  the  stringeney 
of  which  is  only  the  more  proved  by  the  events  of  the  last  year 
in  that  province.  A  fortress  that  proved  so  formidable  and  so 
vonderiully  supplied  and  stoutly  garrisoned  as  to  delay  the 
combined  armies  of  England,  France,  and  Turkey,  aided  by 
their  magnificent  fleets,  a  whole  year  before  its  walls,  and  even 
yet  is  scarce  more  than  half  won,  could  not  have  been  left  ao- 
assailed  with  any  safety  to  Constantinople,  and  once  assailed 
could  not  have  been  retreated  from  with  any  safety,  not  merely 
to  the  honor^  but  to  the  very  existence  of  those  armies.  No 
one  can  pretend  that  had  not  the  Anglo-French  expediti(»i 
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gone  originally  to  Turkey,  MenschikoflTs  insolent  mission  to 
Constantinople  in  1853-54  woald  have  been  followed  up  by  an 
attack  of  the  Russians  upon  that  city ;  and  the  security  given 
to  it  by  the  coming  of  the  alhes,  would  only  have  endured  as 
long  as  their  occupation  of  Turkish  soiL  The  moment  they 
withdrew^  the  danger  from  the  Russians  would  recommence, 
and  the  only  way  of  establishing  anything  like  a  lasting  security 
was  to  seek  the  Russians  in  the  stronghold  whence  they 
threatened  the  Turkish  capital,  and  destroy  that  stronghold, 
and  with  it  their  power  of  mischief.  This  the  allies  with  true 
wisdom  decided  upon  undertaking,  and  this  they  have  already 
in  a  great  measure  accompHshed. 

The  eminent  Democratic  chiefs  of  whom  Mr.  Cobden  speaks 
as  denouncing  the  war  and  calling  it  an  **  aiinleu  waste'* 
(significant  words  from  them)  of  human  blood  in  which  they 
have  no  "interest"  ! — no  doubt  denounce  it  for  that  reason, 
but  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  waste  human  blood  in  republican 
insurrections  all  over  Europe.  There  never  was  so  stupendous 
and  so  perilous  a  mistake  made  by  any  class  of  men  as  that 
made  by  the  class  to  which  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  belong, 
the  wealthy  manufacturers,  in  having  sympathy  with  and  making 
much  of  the  continental  propagators  of  insurrection  under  the 
specious  plea  of  extending  popular  rights.  No  class  so  much 
as  the  business-classes  and  especially  the  wealthier  of  them, 
suffer  so  heavily  in  intestine  broils — they  are  marked  out  long 
beforehand  for  plunder ;  and  like  the  fat-necked  bourgeoisie 
of  Paris  in  her  Revolutions,  they  find  out  too  late  how  they 
have  been  fooled  and  duped,  and  have  either  to  fruitlessly  be* 
moan  their  own  blindness  and  foUy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
amid  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  all  their  worldly  goods,  or  are  only 
too  happy  to  abandon  all  the  frivolity  and  cant  of  theoretic 
liberalism  and  take  refuge  under  the  yoke  of  absolutism. 

We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Cobden  through  the  entirely  irrele- 
vant and  most  uncandid  observations  with  which  he  concludes 
the  long  political  manifesto  we  have  been  reviewing.  From 
the  unnecessary  strength  and  bitterness  of  his  expressions,  we 
confidently  deduce  the  conviction  that  he  is  uneasy  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  course  he  and  his  colleagues  are  taking,  and  like  all 
men  in  the  wrong  is  trying  to  vent  his  self-displeasure  in  attacks 
upon  others.  It  would  better  become  him  to  re-consider  the 
whole  matter  in  the  temporary  retirement  of  the  remaining 
two  months  of  parliamentary  recess,  to  take  thought  of  how 
he  formerly  stood  with  the  British  public  and,  divesting  his 
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xniod  of  the  false  shame  which  we  make  no  duabl  from  the 
evidence  of  Ids  letter  itoelf,  has  restrained  him  from  aTowing 
his  mistake,  io  manfully  and  candidly  and  therefore  most  honor- 
ably, retract  his  false  opinions  and  unfounded  attacks,  and 
go  with  the  movement  that  otherwise  will  assuredly  go  on 
without  him,  and  leave  him  stranded  and  forgotten. 

It  may  be  thought  we  have  occupied  too  much  time  in 
dealing  with  his  letter.  Bat  individually,  and  as  a  type  of  a 
most  potent  and  influential  class,  he  is  of  far  too  great  neU 
and  importance  to  be  slightingly  passed  over.  His  and  thcs 
openly  avowed  sympathies  with  foreign  liberals  (so  called,  but 
really  and  in  heart  enemies  ol  order,  property  and  law)  and 
their  much  too  openly  avowed  crotchets  about  the  war,  and 
wishes  for  a  dishonorable  peace,  make  him  and  them  to  consti- 
tute another  item  of  serious  national,  and  from  the  position  of 
England,  perhaps  of  European  difficulty,  in  the  troublous  and 
doubtful  times  that  are  upon  and  before  us. 

Prom  all  that  we  have  been  considering  we  deduce  the  con- 
viction that  war — perhaps  a  protracted,  perhaps  a  general  war^ 
18  unhappily  still  before  us  ;  and  we  must  ako  confess  to  the 
impression,  painful  and  dismal  as  it  is,  that  upon  not  veiy 
remote  contingencies  it  depends^  wh^ber  to  the  horrois  cMf 
external  war  may  not  besuperadded  the  worse  ills  and  misertea 
of  civil  contest  in  several  of  the  states  of  Europe.  Aggres- 
sive and  irritated  Bussia,  if  by  force,  or  any  diplomatic  folly, 
or  treachery,  she  happen  to  succeed,  will  certHuly  not  consent 
to  stay  her  hand^  save  for  a  veiy  brief  season,  ere  she  resume 
her  old  traditionary  career  of  grasping  encroachment,  and  ac- 
quisition. If  she  be  defeated  and  compelled  to  ask  and  ac- 
cept peace,  the  bonds  with  which  her  robber-hands  are  to  be 
bound  will  have  to  be  drawn  by  those  who  may  begin  to  pull 
different  ways.  In  other  wordss  the  interests  of  france  may 
no  longer  coincide  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  nor  the  in- 
terests  of  Prussia  and  of  Austria  with  those  of  either  of  the 
allies. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Crimea,  f  upposing  it  folly  res- 
cued at  last  from  the  grasp  of  Russia  ?  Is  it  to  be  given  up 
to  feeble  and  incapable  Turkey,  already  powerless  in  so  much 
of  her  own  actual  dominion  ?  Is  it  to  be  held  in  joint  occu- 
pancy by  Great  Britain  and  France  ?  Will  they  resign  them- 
selves to  a  permanent  drain  of  men  and  treasure  to  retain  a  pos* 
session  from  which  neither  can  allow  the  other  to  reap  any  real 
advantage  ?  Or  will  eitlier  consent  to  be  excluded  altogether  ? 
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Supposing  this  difficaltj  to  be  solved,  whatia  to  be  done  in 
Uie  case  of  Constantinople  itself  ?  What  is  to  be  the  nature, 
and  what  the  terms  of  its  inevitable  Protectorate  ?  How  are 
the  Danubian  Provinces  to  be  finally  settled  and  goarded  ? 

These  are  questions  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and 
pondered  deeply,  and  their  solution  prepared  for  a  forethought, 
and  not  left  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of 
their  sudden  presentation.  They  augur  ill  for  a  speedy  peace 
and  a  coming  future  of  quiet  and  ease.  The  prospect  before 
us  is  therefore  dark  enough  ;  and  yet  all  that  clouds  it  is  not 
stated. 

There  is  a  small  cloud  on  the  Western  horizon,  "  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand''  as  yet,  but  that  ere  long  may  overspread 
the  whole  political  firmament  and  bring  with  it  a  new  and 
wasting  storm.  The  United  States  of  America,  after  several 
mdistinct  but  warning  symptoms  of  an  inclination  rather  to- 
wards the  cause  of  Bussiathan  to  that  of  England,  seem  in- 
clined to  declare  themselves  openly  in  the  same  sense.  The 
thoughtless  and  reckless  craving  (to  be  found  in  all  countries, 
but  more  particularly  noticeable  and  confessed  to  in  America) 
for  a  novel  and  stirring  excitement — the  promptings  of  old 
animosities,  revived  by  recollections  of  1812-14 — the  prompt- 
ings too  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  rivalry  and  inter- 
national jealousy — the  tactics  and  tricks  of  candidates  for 
office,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — ^notably  and  almost 
pre-eminently  including  the  etTorts  of  presidential  candidates, 
now  that  the  term  of  General  Pierce's  Presidency  wants  but  a 
few  months  to  run  out — the  influence,  we  regret  to  say  it,  and 
regret  on  more  grounds  than  one,  of  the  Irish  immigration, 
throughout  the  ranks  of  which  a  dangerous  spirit  of  bitter- 
ness towards  England  on  account  of  sufierings  from  her  policy, 
unquestionably  prevails — and  finally  that  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt — the  machinations  and  intrigues  of  ILussian 
agents,  who  are  busy  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  where 
there  is  the  least  chance  of  conjuring  up  a  combination,  hos- 
tile to  England — all  these  motives  combine  to  create  and 
maintain  a  state  of  feeling  throughout  the  United  States, 
most  dangerous  to  the  long  continuance  of  friendly  relations, 
or  of  peace  itself,  with  Great  Britain. 

That  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  speak  without  book,  we  will 
here  quote  a  most  significant  and  instructive  article  on  the  subject 
from  a  receipt  number  of  the  New  York  Morning  Herald:-^ 
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^  Nearl J  a  fortntght  «go  we  published  the  list  from  the  Tintf  of 
October  12th  of  the  vessels  of  war  seat  from  Eo^aod  to  Btimeis, 
bet  altboagh  the  news  at  that  time  attracted  cnnositj,  yet  h  did  aoi 

excite  particular  attention  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 

Kow,  we  are  entirely  satisfied,  from  special  letters  from  Paris  and 
corroborating  evidence  from  English  newspa^>ersy  that  there  is  mis- 
chief in  this.  .  .  The  case  may  ioTolre  issues  and  cootiiigeafKa 
of  the  highest  moment— sach  as  may  entangle  ns  nod  the  whole 
western  hemisphere  in  a  war  with  the  maritime  powers  of  EnropCi 

It  appears  that  this  concentration^  within  striking  distance  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  of  a  British  Squadron,  nombering  not  less  than  2D 
ressels  of  war  (to  say  nothing  of  the  French  West  India  Squadros) 
is  in  consequence  of  the  American  Qovemment  having  replied  le 
'some  communication  made  to  them  by  the  British  OoTenunent  m 
a  manner  insulting  to  England  in  the  hiffbest  degree,'  nor  are  we 
left  in  the  dark  concerning  this  communication.  It  is  doubtless  a 
renewal  in  some  shape  of  the  tripartite  overtures  to  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Fillmore,  which  Lord  Palmerston  may  have  imagined  woald 
prove  acceptable  to  that  of  Mr.  Pierce  after  the  apparently  indignaai 
rejection  by  Marcy  of  the  Cuban  Manifesto  of  his  ministera  .  • 
The  question  then  arises,  what  is  Marcy  driving  at  in  thus  startlii^ 
the  whule  country  with  his  warlike  re-opening  of  the  Cuba  question. 
Does  he,  or  does  Mr.  President  Pierce,  seek  to  embarrass  England 
and  France  on  the  Cuba  question,  by  way  of  a  diplomatic  dirersioBr 
to  the  advantageous  settlement  of  the  Danish  Sound  (Elsinore  duties} 
difiicultv  ?  W  e  think  not.  Or  does  our  Cabinet  really  believe  that 
the  gol«len  opportunity  has  come  for  cutting  the  knot  of  the  Cnbaa 
entanglement  with  the  sword  ?  No !  The  true  explanation  Ges  in 
the  necessity  to  our  cabinet  aspirants  of  a  little  ac<ise.iiNiroa|Mte/ for 
the  next  Presidential  election. 

The  manifest  destimf  of  Cuba  is,  toamer  or  later,  the  ammex^Hom 
of  the  island  to  the  (Jutted  States,  and  this  is  the  popular  belief  in  oU 
quarters  vf  the  Vf^v-n.  Up  to  this  the  Pierce  administration,  with 
all  its  fine  proTnii^es,  has  on  this  point  lost  ground,  as  on  others,  whfle 
meantime  the  Presidential  Elecdon  of  1856  is  approaching  so  near 
that  some  desperate  expedient  is  required  to  recover  the  lost  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  Mr.  Pierce  would  unquestionably  accept 
anuther  nomination,  and  Marcy  aspires  to  the  succession.  Again, 
our  minister  in  London,  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  especial  champion  of 
the  Cuban  annextonists,  is  quite  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  bold 
Cuban  movement  which  will  strengthen  his  claim  on  the  progressing 
democracy.  In  this  view  we  are  prepared  to  believe  toat  neither 
the  administration  nor  Mr.  Buchanan  would  hesitate  to  get  up  a  war 
cry,  and  such  a  one  as  would  overwhelm  in  the  democratic  national 
convention  the  slavery  and  all  other  questions,  and  bring  the  re-united 
democracy  to  the  support  of  the  administration  and  itsi  most  availabk 
var^candidate. 

It  was  on  the  War-qmestiun  of  1812  that  3Iadison  was  re-elected : 
it  was  the  Bailie  of  New  Orleans  that  brought  Jackson  into  power, 
—it  was  the  military  serrict  of  General  Harrison  that  made  hira 
President,  ~^t  was  the  policy  of  Amnexatitm  of  TestaSf  pemte  or  «or» 
that  elected  Mr.  Polk,~it  was  the  Afftricoa  war  that  carried  Oeaeral 
Taylor  to  the  Chair,  and  to  thai  war  also  we  are  indebted  for   the 
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Preadeoey  of  General  Pierce.  In  a  word,  though  the  most  paciiio 
nation  in  the  world,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  ever  ready 
to  unite  in  support  of  an  adminUtratum  (though  feeble)  which  may 
involve  ut  in  a  war"  1 1 

The  tone  of  this  article  is  significant  and  instructive.  There 
is  not  only  the  utmost  directness  and  frankness  in  avowing 
the  designs  upon  the  island  of  Cuba,  but  there  is  the  plainest 
and  most  uncompromising  bluntness  in  exposing  the  unworthy 
motives  that  animate  the  American  administration  in  their 
war  demonstrations,  with,  at  the  same  time,  an  admission  that 
the  latter  are  likely  to  be  successful  for  their  bad  purposes;, 
and  successful  because  of  the  strong  bent  of  the  American 
public  mind  in  favor  of  war.  It  may  directly  be  deduced, 
without  any  liability  to  the  charge  of  uucharitableness  or  un- 
fairness, that  unprincipled  as,  especially  after  the  statement  of 
the  Neio  York  Herald,  we  cannot  help  saying  the  conduct  of 
the  American  government  appears  to  be,  that  of  the  American 
community  appears  to  be  at  least  quite  as  bad,  and  that  the 
danger  of  a  dispute  with  the  United  States  has  more  of  like* 
libood  about  it  than  considerations  of  common  sense  and  of 
the  true  interests  of  that  great  country  and  of  those  of  Great 
Britain  would  have  at  first  led  us  to  expect. 

The  conduct  of  the  American  cabinet  in  the  matter  of  the 
attempted  enlistment  in  the  United  States  of  Irish  and  Ger* 
maus  for  the  so  called  '^  foreign  legion,'^  to  be  employed  with 
tlie  British  army  in  the  East,  displays  a  very  hostile  spirit. 
Buccaneering  expeditions  have  been  proposed  and  recruited 
fur,  and  arranged  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  with 
but  at  best  the  tardy  and,  so  far  as  prevention  was  concerned, 
the  utterly  ineffective  opposition  of  the  American  government. 
But  the  moment  a  levy  has  been  talked  of  for  England  its 
slumbering  vigilance  seems  all  at  once  awoke,  and  almost 
before  the  scheme  has  begun  to  take  shape,  it  is  revealed,  de« 
nounced  and  stopped,  and  those  engaged  in  it  threatened  with 
all  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

The  angry  spirit  does  not  stop  here.  The  United  States* 
attorney-general,  Mr.  Gushing,  has  committed  his  official  and 
professional  reputation  to  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of 
the  dangerous  opinion  that  Bussian  ships  can  (for  such  is  the 
effect  and  meaning,  if  not  the  very  wording  of  the  opinion) 
even  at  the  very  moment  when  about  to  be  made  prize  of,  be 
sold  with  their  cargoes  to  any  American  who  may  be  on  boards 
and  thus  be  secured  from  capture ! 
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NexitoUie  aehml  fittiiig  out  of  Anericaii  iwiiilmi  to 
cruise  againsl  and  prey  upon  EngliA  ooonnerce  under  tbe 
Bnsaian  flag — a  measure  for  which  there  is  great  anxie^  b 
several  porta  of  the  Union — this  declaration  of  3Ir.  Attornej- 
General  Cushing's  appears  the  most  daring  and  monstiDv. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  reooocife  it  vith  any  pdndpk  oT 
intematioiud  law,  or  any  reccmiizcd  practice  between  nstioiia. 
It  could  not,  of  coarse,  be  yidded  to  or  acquiesced  in  for  ose 
moment ;  nay,  there  woold  be  room  for  wonder  that  sodi  t 
proposition  ocmld  be  grardy  or  sanely  advanced,  did  not  ve 
bear  in  mind  what  the  Ntw  York  Eerald  so  plainly  ded^cs 
of  the  motifca  under  which  the  ^  statesmen*'  of  Ameria  too 
frequently  act,  especially  at  the  approach  of  a  preaideDdal 
ek^n.  Mr.  Attoney-General  Cashing  knows  weO  thst  t 
change  in  the  office  of  Preaident  inTolves  a  totd  change  in 
all  subordinate  offices,  each  new  Resident  remorsclesdj  dis- 
missing the  nominees  of  his  predecessor,  in  order  to  have  the 
means  of  satisfying  in  some  degree  the  expectationa  and  de> 
mands  of  the  ravening  herd  who  assi5ted  him  to  his  dentkm, 
but  are  determined  not  to  for^o  their  own  reward.  To  pre* 
vent  this  change^  then^  Mr.  Cashing,  like  his  eoUe^ocs, 
makes  connnon  cause  with  the  oat  going  President,  and  seeks 
if  possible,  to  out-herod  all  competitors  in  Tidence  and  eat- 
rageoosness  of  assertion  and  doctrine. 

It  is  most  painful  for  an  Irishman  to  oontemplale  the  part 
our  poor  countrymen  play  in  sach  contingencies  in  Amcnca. 
The  ''know-nothing^  movement  shews  thai  there  is  no  real 
good  will  towards  them  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  but  when 
the  great  period  of  the  State  Elections  comes  on,  they  tie 
courted  and  made  much  of,  and  flattered  into  bdirriog  that 
matters  are  otherwise,  and  that  at  least,  certain  parties  lo  the 
American  community  are  disposed  to  extend  towards  then  the 
hand  of  brotherhood.  The  ap()ea]s  also  to  their  oM  traditioBai 
prejudices  against  England,  and  to  their  bitter  recollecdon  of 
the  neglect  of  her  LegisLitare  to  make  adequate  eflbrts  to  save 
life  in  itehind  when  the  terrible  famine  of  1847  struck  her  and 
more  than  decimated  her  people,  do  not  fail  of  completing 
what  the  kind  of  courtship  they  are  subjected  to,  has  began, 
and  aocordin^y  the  ^'  Irish  vote  *'  is  unerringly  to  he  faaod 
on  the  side  of  him  who  brawls  loudest  against  eveiy  thing  thai 
is  British.  This  game  is  now  again  being  played  with  theffly 
and  there  cam  adaicelj  be  a  doubt  of  its  being  agpia  sucoearfsl. 
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If  then  the  gfowiDg  differences  between  Bnglatid  and  the 
United  States  shall^  as  there  is  uot  a  little  reason  to  fear,  coitie 
to  a  heady  and  eventuate  in  a  total  breaking  off  of  friendly 
Felation»  and  a  recourse  to  M'ar,  we  regret  to  think  that  this 
wiH  be  a  result  in  a  very  considerable  measure,  owing  to  our' 
countrymen  who  have  left  us  and  taken  up  their  domicile  in 
the  latter. 

Tbe  extremes  into  which  oar  expatriated  brethren,  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  allow  tliemselves  to  be  hurried^ 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  following  brief  extmetB 
from  the  '*  Citizen^^*  an  Irish  Paper  of  New  York,  reputed 
not  to  be  amongst  the  most  violent  of  the  organs  of  Irish* 
American  opinion.  It  required  that  the  moral  sense  should 
be  blinded  to  have  praise  bestowed  upon  such  sentiments  as 
the  following,  quoted  approvingly  by  the  **  Citizen^  from 
American  diplomatic  correspondents  : — 

^'AAer  we  shall  have  offered  Spain  a  price  for  Guba.ftir  beyond 
iU  preftent  value,  and  this  shall  nave  been  refused,  it  will  then  be 
time  to  consider  the  question,  does  Cuba  in  the  possession  of  Spain  se- 
riously endanger  our  internal  peace  and  the  existence  of  our  cherish* 
ed  Union  ?  Should  this  question  be  answered  in  the  aiBrmative,  then 
by  every  law,  human  and  divine,  we  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  Ufram 
Spaiti,  rf  we  possess  the  power.    And  this  upon  the  very  same  priuci* 

gle  that  would  justify  an  individual  in  tearing  down  the  burning 
ouse  of  his  neighbour  if  there  were  no  other  means  of  preventing  the 
flames  from  destroying  his  own  home.  Under  such  circumstances 
we  ouglit  neither  to  count  the  cost  nor  regard  the  odds  which  Spain 
might  enlist  against  us.*' 

The  following  is  the  *'  Citizen^  a**  view  of  the  war: — 

**  This  glorious  war,  had  it  no  other  salutary  fruit,  reveals  at  least 
this  tnith-»~that  England  is  weak  and  impotent,  no  longer  an  object 
of  terror—- no  loneer  capable  of  coercing  the  suffering  nations— no 
longer  able  to  enthral  Ireland,  if  Ireland  chooses  to  be  free. 

(ilorous  war  I  blessed  conflict !  that  takes  the  bayonet  from  the 
breast  of  prostrate  France ;  the  English  leopard  from  the  heart  of 
Irelftnd,  that  tears  Victor  Kmmanuel's  royalist  army  from  the  throat 
of  republicaa  Italy*  and  hurls  them  all  into  a  bottomless  golf  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  in  an  obscure,  valueless  nook,  to  perish 
miserably  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  peoples  they  have  oppressed." 

A  long  tirade  against  the  Emptor  Napoleon  followsj  inwhich. 
every  questionable  or  debateable  act  of  bis  life  is  carefully 
raked  up  and  broiight  against  him.  The  unfavourable  chaooea 
of  the  war  are  then  put  forward  in  the  broadest  light  :«-• 
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"  Should  be  conquer  even  these-  (a  highly  iaprohehle  eentii 

the  boundless  plains  of  Russia,  and  the  entire  resources  of  its  mightj 
population  present  themselves  before  the  invader.  Alexander,  there- 
fore, is  not  likelj  to  be  driven  to  an  appeal  to  external  aid. 

Not  io,  however,  with  Napoleon.  He  will  not  be  left  to  his  own 
choice  in  the  matter.  The  nadonalitios  will  rise^  withoat  wahiog 
his  permission,  and  he  will  be  forced  to  take  part.  With  onlj  Oue- 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  men  in  France,  (bj  that  time 
probably  less)  he  dares  not  side  with  Austria  or  Kln^  Bomba,  be 
tnust  s\q»  with  Hungary  and  Italy.  If  he  does  so,  Austria^  Prossia, 
Russia,  at  once  are  leagued  in  aotive  war  against  him  ;  and  be,  with 
no  adequate  army  to  oppose,  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Fresch  pee* 
pie,  as  they  have  been  at  his. 

Desperately  he  is  trying  to  distance  the  revolutionary  element 
He  appears  little  in  public  now,  for  "  mobs"  surround  his  carria^, 
crying  :  '*  we  are  starving^— is  this  the  cheap  bread  and  prosperity 
you  oromised  us  ?''-.>4md  now  instead  of  prisons  and  gensdarmes )» 
IS  obliged  to  reason  with  the  mutineers  and  speak  them  fair.  In 
Italy  he  is  endeavouring  to  raise  a  monarchical  spirit  of  Italian  na- 
tionality ;  and  most  strenuously  he  is  trying  to  induce  the  Engh^ 
government  to  banish  Victor  Hugo,  Mazzini,  Ledru  Rollin  and 
Kossuth.  But  the  British  aristocracy  dares  not  attempt  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  as  a  last  resort,  he  will  be  compelled  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  revolution.  Then  the  **  Holy  al* 
liance"  will  march  against  him,  and  the  second  (final)  act  of  thegrut 
drama  draws  to  its  conclusion.  In  that  the  legitimist  Powers  will 
appear  as  the  Biter  Bitten.  They  supported  Napoleon  because  he 
crushed  revolution — and  lo !  he  is  the  very  man  who  summons  revolu- 
tion to  crush  them !  Just  retribution,  even-handed  Nemesis  of  na» 
tions  !  If  England  stirs  against  him,  he  can  beckon  Ireland,  if 
Austria  moves,  he  can  call  on  Italy  and  Hungary.  If  Prussia  stirs, 
he  can  summon  Poland  and  the  Rhine — If  Russia  advances,  he  can 
roll  a  democratic  Germany  upon  her  legions. 

But  will  they  wait  ?  Shall  they  bide  the  time  that  will  serve  a  ty- 
rant, instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity  that  will  serve  themsdves? 
We  hope  they  will  choose  the  latter,  nobler  alternative.  Then  will 
be  Ireland*s  turn  to  swell  the  chorus  of  oppressed  nations,  and,  even 
as  she  is  the  oldest  martyr,  to  be  youngest  of  the  regenerated  peoples 
and  the  first  of  their  avenging  pioneers." 

We  are  happyy  to  think  that  tht;se  wild  opinions  and  in- 
temperate, and  still  more  idle  and  silly  expressions  are  not 
shared  by  the  whole  body,  or  perhaps  even  the  majority  of 
our  countrymen,  denizens  of  the  United  States.  There,  as  at 
home,  and  everywhere  else,  and  in  all  societies  large  and  small, 
the  noisy  and  the  extravagant  will  and  do  easily  oatclamoor 
the  sensible  and  the  thinking,  and  succeed  with  others  as 
unthinking  as  themselves,  in  getting  to  be  considered  as  or* 
gans  of  the  general  opinion,  when  in  truth  they  but  pervert 
and  misrepresent  it. 
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There  is  one  sign  of  grace  about  tlie  '*  Citizen''  which,  after 
having  had  to  speak  as  we  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  do,  of  that 
paper,  we  feel  aU  the  more  bound  to  give  it  credit  for,  qualified 
and  solitary  as  it  is.  There  is  a  distinct  repudiation  of  the 
red  republican  evil  celebrities  of  Europe. 
•*  It  is  said,  (the  "  Citizen^'  writes), — 

"  That  the  Gitmsn  would  merge  the  nationality  of  Ireland  in 
the  filibuster]!^  schemes  of  Kossuth,  &c.  Now,  we  fear  this  must 
be  wilful  calumny ;  for  the  Citizen  does  not  identify  itself  with 
these  men*  and  is  in  no  sense  responsible  for  their  acts,  hovrever 
much  we  may  wish  to  see  the  cause  of  European  freedom  which  they 
adrocate,  oome  to  a  prosperous  issue.  We  maintain,  and  always 
have  maintuned,  that  the  cause  of  Ireland  rests  on  a  distinct  basis 
of  its  own,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  revolutionary 
schemes  in  other  countries,  though  it  is  the  duty  and  the  wisdom  of 
Irishmen  to  look  out  for  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  seize  upon  any 
opportnnitT  offered  by  insurrectionary  movements  or  war  elsewhere, 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  their  native  land." 

The  talk  about  Irishmen  ''seizing  their  opportunity"*^ 
"  getting  her  turn'' — ^  shaking  off  the  thrall/'  &c.,  is  sound 
and  fury^  signifying  nothing.  It  is  just  the  cheapest  thing 
in  the  world  to  be  brave,  and  defiant,  and  warlike  at  three 
thousand  miles  distance,  and  the  whole  matter  would  be 
utterly  contemptible,  or  below  contempt  itself,  if  unluckily  it 
did  not  happen  that  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  called 
the  "  Iriih  voi^'  at  the  State  and  Presidential  elections  of  the 
American  Hepublic,  were  not  influenced  by  it  to  throw  in  with 
the  wild  and  restless  spirits  who  put  forward  and  support  the 
war  oaodidates  on  those  occasions. 

The  American  difficulty  may  indeed  blow  over,  but  there 
can  be  no  certainty  that  a  contrary  result  may  not  very  speedily 
happen,  and  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  become  so  embroiled  as  to  compel  the  former 
to  divert  much  of  her  attention,  and  no  small  portion  of  her 
armaments  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  no  concession  in  reason,  or  even  to  the 
very  verge  of  reason,  should  be  even  hesitated  about,  which 
could  tend  to  obviate  a  war  so  unwise  for  both  parties,  so 
certain  to  be  mutually  injurious,  and  we  may  say  considering 
the  ori^u  of  the  United  States,  so  unnatural  as  a  war  between 
her  anq  Great  Britain. 

It  would  be  well  too  if  attention  were  turned  to  the  means 
obviously  at  hand,  of  mitigating  the  rancour  of  Irish  feeling 
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abroad,  and-imprarring  on  the  bettar  ttafte  of  feetiag  here  at 
lioiiie>  bj  a  closer  attention  to  Irish  interests,  and  a  more  bror* 
ing  ear  to  Irish  claims  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gov»niDent 
and  Parliament,  and  we  will  add  the  British  Press.  To  do 
the  statesmen  that  are  at  the  head  of  affun  in  Eogknd  no 
more  than  a  scant  justice,  we  believe  there  are  seveisiof  tkn 
who  would  be  inclined  to  the  policy  we  speak  of,  but  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  is  in  spirit  and  grain^  essentially  an  Anti-Irish 
Parliament,  and  shows  this  upon  all  possible  occasions.  The 
Press  too,  and  in  particular  Uiat  journal  which  may  almost  he 
vaid  to  be  the  whole  Press  in  itself,  the  Time9^  never  refers  to 
Ireland,  but  in  terms  of  bitterness  and  contempt.  The  occasion 
for  tlie  reference  passes  away,  and  the  article  and  its  eipret- 
aiuns  are  doubtless  soon  forgotten  by  their  author,  but  not  so 
by  the  objects  of  their  bitterness.  We  fear  thst  only  too  much 
of  what  wa«  and  is  every  day  hastily  written  aftd  said  in  dero- 
gation and  ridicule  of  Irish  matters  and  Irishmen,  is  treasured 
up  in  aikmt  but  rankling  remembrance,  and  that  it  nsj 
yet  on  some  occasion  of  misfortune,  be  found  tao  hav«  home 
disastrous  fruit.  However  remote  the  oontingenoy  may 
be,  it  ought  to  be. provided  against,  and  it  can  only  be  pro* 
vided  against,  and  at  the  same  time  can  easily  be  so,  by 
a  change  of  condort  in  the  parttoulars  xefetred  to,  and  tlw 
adoption  and  manifestation  in  Snghind  of  a  kinder  and  more 
friendly  tone  towairds  Ireland.  The  latter  has  well  shown  bov 
disposed  she  is  to  maintain  with  her  best  blood  and  efeij 
effort  she  oan  afford,  the  cause  that  'Engbnd  has  mads  her 
own  in  the  present  conflict  of  nationa ;  and  it  woaM  not  need 
any  saci^ce  save  of  6bstihate  pteposaeasiona  n^t  founded  o& 
truth  and  jnstioe,  and  of  an  nnwotthy  oaptionsness  and  eenio- 
riousneas  on  the  part  of  those  who  i^aenoe  and  goide  pab& 
opinion  and  affairs  in  England,  to  make  tbe  prwnt  a^k- 
metit  and  adheraoee  of  Xrsknd  tu  the  English  side  of  the 
present  and  any  future  qoarrel  aa  certain  and^idiable  as  thej 
are  desirable  anid  neeesaary. 

We  have  postponed  to  the  last  the  consideiation  cf  wkit 
would  indeed  be  the  greatest  eatanutj  and  danger  were  it  to 
come  about.  We  aUude  to  the  possibility  df  a  breach  of  Ae 
existing  friendly  rektioiis  and  hearty  aUianoe  between  6rcat 
Britain  and  France.  Their  existence  is  one  of  the  h^fie^ 
events  of  modem  tiades,  and  should  be  considered' so,  aot  <»l; 
on  grounds  of  polity,  and  oonsidwrations  of  .the  real  jatoRs^ 
of  both  those  great  Empires,    but  upon  those  of  simple 
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LuBnauit;  itself.  Nothing  possibly  could  be  more  inconsisteQt 
with  true  humanity  than  tne  bloody  contentions  and  malig- 
nant hates  that  have  matked  the  international  history  of  the 
two  countries  throughout  the  course  of  centuries^  and  nothing 
could  be  more  monstrous  than  the  supposition  and  assertion 
tacitly  acquiesced  in,  if  not  absolutelty  adopted  as  an  article  of 
political  faiths  tliat  England  and  France  were,  are,  and  always 
must  be,  natural  enemies. 

If  the  existence  of  this  friendship  and  alliance  be  as  it  most 
indisputably  is,  a  circumstance  of  great  benefit  to  both  and 
good  omen  to  the  canse  of  civilization,  and  to  true  and  rational 
liberty  and  humanity  itself,  so  would  their  dissolution  be  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  and  deplorable  events  that  ever 
historian  has  had  to  put  on  record,  or  nations  to  lament. 

Yet  the  tenure  of  this  existence  is  one  most  liable  to  acci- 
dent, as  well  as  to  the  more  ordinary  and  obvious  chances 
that  result  from  the  infirmity  of  human  purposes  and  the 
devious  and  so  often  conflicting  views  that  men  and  bodies  of 
men  will  take  of  their  respective  interests.  Not  only  the 
external  relations  of  the  French  Empire,  but  the  whole  con- 
stituted order  of  things  at  present  established  in  France,  and 
the  very  framework  of  her  society,  may  be  said  to  depend 
upon  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon.  He  has  prov- 
ed himself  the  only  man  who  could  arrest  and  enchain  the 
fell  spirit  of  anti-social  and  anti-christian  Bed  Bepublicanisni, 
and  set  up  again  the  shaken  and  totteriug  bulwarks  of  law; 
property  and  order.  The  system  he  has  established  may  ac- 
quire solidity  and  become  engrafted  into  the  habits,  manners 
and  fundamental  institutions  of  France,  but  time  is  required, 
and  if  the  master-hand  be  removed  ere  that  consummation 
can  be  realised,  the  re-action  against  it  will  be  wild  and  fear- 
ful indeed.  The  hellish  doctrine  of  assassination  with  a  view 
to  social  change  has  been  openly  preached  and  put  into  hide- 
ous practice  by  the  Bevolutionary  Apostles  of  iBurope ;  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  if  even  the  attempts  at  Napoleon's 
life  that  have  been  made  had  never  occurred,  that  he  is  looked 
upon  as  what  in  truth  he  is,  the  great  obstacle  to  the  hateful 
designs  of  those  most  criminal  individuals  and  their  misguided 
and  wicked  followers,  and  may  be  at  this  moment  marked  out 
for  slaughter,  whenever  a  safeopportunity  chances  to  arise. 

Were  so  great  a  misfortune  to  occur  as  his  death,  either 
by  the  hand  of  the  demoniacal  assassin,  or  by  one  of  those 
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roysterioaa  visitations  of  Providence  to  which  all  of  us  are  at  any 
and  every  moment  liable,  France  would  necessarily  and  inevit- 
ably be  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  confpion  as  to  paralyse 
all  steady  action  of  what  government  might  remain,  if  any 
worthy  of  the  name  should  survive  the  shock.  And  if  the 
lawless  disturbers  and  enemies  of  order  and  constituted  authority 
of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  were  to  get  hold  ^of  the 
reins  of  power,  as  might  only  too  probably  happen,  the  clam- 
our they  have  already  made  wherever  they  could  raise  their 
voice,  against  the  present  war,  gives  us  the  certainty  that 
they  would  oppose  its  continuance  and  withdraw  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  their  country. 

But  supposing  that  the  most  deplorable  chance  we  have 
been  just  contemplating,  and  which  we  trust,  is  as  unlikely  as 
it  would  be  deplorable,  should  not  occur,  yet  is  there  danger. 
The  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war,  guarded  and  cantious  as 
they  are  upon  so  perilous  a  subject,  yet  are  beginning  of  late 
to  make  mention  with  ominous  frequency,  of  jealousies  and 
heartburnings,  and  to  a  certain  degree  of  dissensions  between 
the  two  great  allies.  The  somewhat  over  exuberant  good  fel- 
lowship between  the  soldiers  of  the  two  armies,  which  marked 
their  intercourse  at  first  and  for  some  time,  has  been  latterly 
giving  place  to  mutual  surliuess,  quarrels,  and  even  fights, 
afid  even  between  the  officers  the  same  apparent  heartiness 
by  no  means  exists.  These  matters  are  little  spoken  of  in 
public,  and  hushed  up  as  much  as  possible,  but  yet  the  tmth 
concerning  them  has  come  to  be  pretty  generally  whispered 
abroad ;  and  as  the  tendency  of  all  broils,  if  their  causes  be  not 
at  once  removable,  is  to  increase,  we  may,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
have  to  witness  some  unhappy  outbreak.  The  causes  mean- 
time seem  more  inclined  to  multiply  than  to  diminish. 

The  common  disasters  of  the  bloody  eighteenth  of  Jane, 
when  both  armies  were  beaten  back  from  Sebastopol,  lead,  as 
such  occurrences  always  will  do,  to  ill  suppressed  and  very  ex- 
asperating recrimination.  Several  minor  occurrences  both 
before  and  after  tended  to  increase  this  effect.  Then  came 
the  successful  storming  of  the  Malakhoff  by  the  French,  and 
the  severe  and  most  sanguinary  repulse  of  our  troops  from  the 
Uedan.  This  made  matters  ten  times  worse,  the  French  sol- 
diery taunting  our  men  on  every  occasion  with  the  different 
result  of  the  two  attacks.  The  occupation  by  the  French  mi- 
litary force  sent  in  the  expedition  to  Kinburn,  of  that  fortress. 
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and  their  refusing  to  a«luiit  t^e  Brili>li  soMiers  and  senn on, 
and  ill  one  case,  even  the  liril:?li  Au.niral,  tlie  jriUant  8:r 
lAhvard  Lvons  himself,  came  ncx.l,  and  has  alino>t  brought  to 
a  Ijead  the  ill-will  and  acrimouious  feehngs  so  long  gatlieritiij 
before. 

These  jealousies  and  contentions,  however,  though  highly 
dangerousi  and  most  earnestly  to  be  d.^.precatcd,  would  be  of 
coBoparatively  small  importance,  if  a  difference  of  interes^tsand 
a  discrepancy  of  views  as  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  wnr  wore  not  a  ciiancc  very  prominetitly 
upon  the  cards.  We  have  alluded  before,  and  only  alluded,  to 
the  points  on  which  such  ditfcronces  and  discrepancies  might, 
and  doubtless  will  arise.  Wo  do  not  like  to  dwell  upon  the:u 
now,  for  even  tlieir  spoculative  discussion  is  calculated  to  raise 
and  keep  up  something  of  a  feeliiig  of  irritation,  which  will  be 
an  evil  quite  suilicient  fur  tiie  day  that  shall  unhappily  see  it 
openly  declare  itself;  we  could  not,  however,  omit  the  allusions 
we  have  made  to  them,  when  endeavouring  to  Jittract  the  serious 
atter.tion  of  our  readers  to  the  prospects  of  the  war  and  the 
doubtful  future  before  us. 

That  no  miserable  recollection  of  old  and  gone-by  feuds  atul 
hatreds,  no  deplorable  dwelling  upon  and  fostering  of  recent 
causes  and  occurrences  of  mutual  provocation  and  bad  bloori, 
no  success  of  the  secret  intiicjuos  that  the  indofatiprable  aironts 
of  liussia  in  all  parts  of  Europe  arc  undoubteilly  at  work  upon, 
and  above  all,  that  no  passion,  folly  or  wickednc-^s  of  those 
who  guide  and  influence  the  policy  of  the  two  great  leading 
powers  of  the  world,  Great  Britain  and  France,  shall  break 
their  most  happy  alliance,  and  once  more  set  roaring  and  in- 
ternecine war  between  them,  is  and  must  be  the  prayer  of 
every  one  in  every  country  of  the  globe,  who  values  the  bless- 
ings of  rational  liberty,  peace,  and  civilisation,  and  has  the 
cause  of  humanity  at  heart. 


[We  have  inserted  this,  and  the  preceding  paper,  in  clof?e 
proximity,  as  we  consider  that  there  is  a  very  important,  and 
most  interesting  field  of  speculative  political  philosophy  open- 
ed by  them  before  the  reader.     They  represent  the  feelings, 

the  hopes,  the  fears  of  different  nations :  the  former  is  the 
04i 
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work  of  a  Frenchman  of  great  and  deserved  reputalion;  the 
latter  bj  an  Irishman,  and  one  who  has  watched  long  and 
eamestljj  in  and  out  of  Parliameul,  the  variooa  changes  ol 
European  politics,  bearing  npon   the  position,  the  stabihtji 
and  the  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdoms. 

We  recommend  these  two  papers,  Pohnia  Bedms,  and  Ike 
'War  and  tie  Future,  to  eveij  reader — not,  indeed,  becaosethej 
appear  in  Thb  Ibisu  Quabterlt  Beyucw,  bat  because  thej 
show  facts  plainly  and  clearly — facts  which  every  man  who 
loves  the  honor  of  onr  nation  should  know — facts  which  are 
important  to  all  who  desire  to  form  sound  opinions  on  He 
War,  on  its  policy,  and  on  the  Future — ^a  future  which  may 
bring  peace  and  security  if  advantage  be  taken  of  Poland 
reconstructed ;  but  a  future  which  may  bring  disaster  and 
ruin,  if  the  wild  passions  of  rival  nations  and  the  faalf-forgotten 
dreams  of  old  enmity  be  recalled. — ^£i>.  I«  Q.   B.] 


QUARTERLY  RECORD 

OF  THB 

PROGRESS  OF  REFORMATORY   SCHOOLS   AND 

OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 


QUAKTERLT  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
FORMATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  OF  PRISON  DIS- 
CIPLINE. 

Report  on  Agricultural    Colonies,  read  at  the  International 
Meeting  of  Charity,  by  M.  Demetz,  Honorary  Councillor  (^ 
the  Imperial  Court  of  Paris. 

Something  would  have  been  found  wanting  in  the  **  Universal 
Exhibition,**  if,  together'with  the  products  of  human  industry,  which 
have  been  collected  in  this  vast  assemblage  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  world  to  invite  the  admiration  of  all,  and  solicit  the  rewards  of  the 
State,  we  had  neglected  to  exhibit,  in  some  way,  the  treasures  of 
that  inventive  charity,  the  duty  of  exercising  which  is,  from  day  to 
day,  better  understood  and  more  actively  practised. 

Among  the  establishments  for  beneficent  purposes  which  should  at- 
tract public  attention,  the  International  Reunion  of  Charity  could  not 
fail  to  indicate  agricultural  colonies,  and  it  has  been  pleased  to 
confide  to  us  the  care  of  causing  the  utility  of  these  institutions 
to  be  appreciated,  of  explaining  bow  they  have  been  established 
among  us,  what  are  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  their  develop- 
ment, and,  finally,  by  what  laws  they  are  regulated. 

Agricultural  colonies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  population  they  contain.  Establish- 
ments under  the  first  heaa  are  open  to  orphans,  to  deserted 
children,  and  sometimes  to  poor  children  :  those  under  the  second, 
contain  young  detenues.  Some  of  these  asylums,  very  few  in 
number  however,  may  be  considered  as  of  a  mixed  character,  and 
receive  indiscriminately,  orphans,  deserted  children,  and  young  de- 
tenues. 

The  idea  of  occupying  in  labours  of  husbandry,  children  whom 
desertion,  evil  dispositions,  or  bad  examples,  expose,  without  defence, 
to  the  dangers  wnich  surround  them  in  the  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion is  one  of  long  standing.  The  moral  influence  of  agriculture 
was  recognized  at  an  early  period — antiquity  proclaimed  it  by 
the  mouth  of  Cato :  "  He  who  tills  the  earth,"  said  this 
sajre,  ••thinks  not  of  doing  evil."  The  labourer,  it  is  true,  re- 
ceives but  a  small  salary,  but  he  knows  neither  the  excitements  which 
beset  the  outnier  of  the  cities,  nor  the  expensive  habits  which  swal- 
low up,  and  render  useless,  a  larger  remuneration,  nor  those  frequent 
failures  of  employment  which  so  often  expose  him  to  a  destitution 
very  indifferently  provided  for,  owing  to  his  want  of  fore-thought. 
I  do  not  insist  much  on  this  point ;  it  is  a  truth,  so  incontestible,  and 
so  triumphantly  proved  alrearly,  that  I  feel  we  need  not  dwell  on  it 
further. 

It  is  to  the  charitable  efforts  of  Pestalozzi  that  we  owe  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  an'icultural  colonies.  In  1775,  this  excellent  man 
opened  at  Neuhoff,  in  the  canton  of  Argau,  for  poor  and  deserted 
children,  an  institution  of  which  husbandry  and  the  employments 
connected  with  it  formed  the  basis;  but  his  establishment,  always 
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surrounded  by  untoward  circmnsUneeSy  tncceoiTely  rcnoved  to 
Btanz,  to  Berthondf  And  finally  to  Tverdvn,  oould  nowlMre  iadtiw 
conditions  of  a  prosperous  existence.     Fellenberff,  the  friend  of  the 
poor,  followed  in  the  foot  stept  of  Pestalosxi,  ana  adopted  his  rievt. 
He  was  more  fortunate  than  bis  predecessor :  the  institotioa  whiob  he 
founded  in  1 779,  at  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  saw  prosperous  days,  sad 
shortly  after,  Yehrli,  who  was  trained  in  bis  school,  gave  an  impdieof 
skill  and  energy  to  those  institutions  of   which  we  are  now  tmtiiig. 
At  the  present  dav  they  are  spread  all  ower  8witx«rtaDd>  and  Aere 
are  few  cantons  which  do  not  possess,  at  least*  one.    Among  dies  it 
is  only  just  to  mention  the  school  of  Garray  which  owes  its  enstescc 
to  Vehrliy  and  dates  from  1820 ;  the  colony  of  Bachteien  oriq^aiused 
in  1640  br  M.  Kuratli,  and  later  still,  that  of  Garance  of  which  M. 
Aubanel  laid  the  foundation,  and  which  he  has  not  ceased  to  aid  aad 
support  by  his  great  experience. 

England  followed  close  on  Switzeriand  in  this  work  of  regeoeta- 
tion.  In  1768  the  Philanthropic  Society  attempted  to  intiate  s 
penitential  colony,  the  success  of  which  was  nnhappily  of  short  dura- 
tion. In  1820  an  asylum  was  opened  at  Stretton  which  has  reoentlj 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  at  an  epoch  nearer  to  our  own  time,  the  Bogiish 
gorernment  established  the  penitentiary  of  Parichurst.  Latterly,  nsii; 
private  institutions  have  been  founded  to  meet  the  same  wanti»  saJ 
among  others.  Bed  Hill,  to  which  we  cao  hardly  give  ail  the  pnist  it 
deserves. 

The  ci^onies  of  Holland  are  well  known;  our  notice  of  them  vill 
be  brief.  It  was  in  1816  that  Oeneral  Van  Den  Boacfa  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  *  Netherlaod  Society  of  Beneficence^'  and  collected 
adult  mendicants  and  vagabonds  into  its  vast  affricuknral  as]4on& 
Two  years  after,  in  1820,  destitute  children  and  orphans  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  institution  of  Yeenhunizen.  If  the  Ketherisod 
Society  has  not  produced  all  the  good  effects  which  were  at  first  ex- 
pected, we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  the  first  to  direct  attealion 
to  the  means  of  relieviog  the  unfortunate,  and  that  finom  its  ongio 
to  the  year  1648,  it  has  supported  and  sheltered  no  leaa  than  i9fiOO 
individuals.^ 

The  colonies  of  Belgium  did  not,  in  the  beginning,  present  inj 
more  tkvorable  results,  but  since  that  time  this  state  of  things 
we  know  is  clianged,  and  among  the  institutions  whirh  ire 
highly  successful  at  this  day,  we  may  venture  to  name  Buyssdede 
under  the  admirable  direction  of  our  distinguished  fellow  laborer 
M.  Ducpetiaux,  and  which  may  be  considered  a  model  estaUi&b- 
ment. 

In  1836  when  we  proceeded  to  the  United  States  for  the  porpose 
of  studying  the  penitentiary  system,  there  were,  in  d^t  country,  onlr 
some  agricultural  atelier*  for  the  reforaoation  of  the  youngs  sad 
these  were  on  a  very  confined  scale. 


^  We  cannot  pam  over  in  ^eneealt  the  igood  wiiich  »  hang  effectol 
at  the  present  time  in  an  agrionltnral  eokifty,  founded  in  Halted  by  tbe 
efferu  of  M.  Seringard,  and  to  which  this  gmraine  i^NStle  of  chait^  h<« 
been  pleased  to  give  the  name  of  the  *<  J^Hkttlamd  Mcttr^." 
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If  France  hw  been  bickn aird  in  «ngagii^  ta  thia  career,  we  mvst 
acknowled^  that  she  ha«  aiade  rapid  progreea.  Though  she 
did  not  initiate  the  idea,  she  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  per- 
fect it,  to  bring  it  into  light  and  give  it  expansion.  All  Eu- 
rope  now  looks  to  the  beneficent  institutions  which  are  daily  in- 
creasing amongst  ns,  and  to  those  countries  where  the  early 
attempts  proved  unsuccessful,  ottrs  now  serve  for  instruction, 
and  mouently  as  models. 

The  nrst  agricultural  colonies  founded  in  France  are  those  of 
]^euhoff  and  Mesnil  Saint-Firmin :  both  date  from  1828.     The  first 
is  a  small  Protestant  establishment  which  has  never  exceeded  very 
bumble  limits,  but  which  has  not  done  less  good,  notwithstand- 
ing.   The  second  was  organized  by  the  zeal  of  the  worthy  Af .  Bazin, 
one  of  oar   most  learned  agriculturists.    At  first  he  received  the 
children  of  the  poor,   but  their  destitution  was  so  extensive  that 
be  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  class  of  individuals.    Under  these 
circumstances  the  Society  of  Adoption  for  orphans  and  foundlings, 
which  k  at  this  day  in  prosperous  action,  was  founded  in  1843. 
These  attempts  have  been  successful ;  we  must  however  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  in  1839,  a  new  era  of  extension  and  progress  com* 
snenced  for  agricultural  colooiea.  In  that  year  an  industriiu  and  affri- 
cultural  estal>lishmeRt  was  organized  at  Marseilles  by  M.  I'Aobe 
Fessiaux,  to  whom  that  city  is  indebted  for  many  other  works  of 
charity ;  and  also  the  institution  of  Mettray,  founded  by  the  SociSte 
Paternelle  under  the  presidency  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Gasparin.  These 
are  reformatory  colonies  intended  for  young  criminals,  and  the  first 
which  have  been  established  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  results  produced  by  these  institutions,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  evil  state  of  things  they  were  intended  to 
remedy. 

Prior  to  these  eatabiishments,  the  child  who  was  pronounced  *  not 
guilty'  was  remanded  to  prison,  and,  though  confined  in  a  quarter  se- 
parated from  the  other  detenues,  'tis  true,  was  subjected  to  the  same 
regimen  as  the  moat  hardened  prisoners.  In  the  interior  of  a  prison 
he  could  be  taught  none  but  a  handicraft  calling,  which  obliged 
him  at  the  end  of  his  confinement  to  go  swell  the  working  popula- 
tion employed  in  our  manufactures,  and  share  its  vices  and  dans^ers. 
These  children,  mostly  of  a  feeble  constitution,  ended  by  falling  ill  in 
the  vitiated  air  of  the  workshops  of  our  prisons.  They  also  proved 
unfit  for  military  service ;  and  *  the  tribute  of  blood,'  as  it  is  called, 
the  heaviest  of  all  tributes,  fell  on  the  good  son  who  was  the  honor 
of  his  family,  and  oftentimes  its  only  stay. 

Life  in  the  fields  suj^pUes  a  remedy  for  ail  the  evils  we  have  specified. 
Vigorous  exercise  in  the  open  air  strengthens  the  body ;  and  the 
spectacle  of  the  beauties  of  nature  excites  iu  the  human  heart  a  pro« 
found  sentiment  of  admiration  and  gratitude  towards  the  Creator  | 
A  poet  has  said,  *  God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town.' 
The  most  correct  opinions  have  at  all  times  met  with  some 
opposition,  and  the  system  of  correctional  colonies  canikot  ex- 
pect to  escape  censure.  'It  is  only  neeeaoary,*  it  b  sasd,  'to 
have  infringed  the  laws,  to  ensure  your  sympathies;  and  among 
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8o  many  children  that  have  a  just  claim  to  the  mccoiir  of  jour 
charity,  you  always  select  those  who  merit  it  the  least' 

Now  in  the  first  place  we  assert,  that  the  object  of  colonies 
founded  for  young  criminals  is  not  to  assure  them  a  eonditioQ  of 
comfort,  but  to  prevent  them  from  further  depravation.  It  is  a 
serious  mistake  to  believe  in  the  pleasures  of  agricultural  life  :  it  is  on 
the  contrary  particularly  severe  :*  it  obliges  the  husbandman  to  brave 
the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons,  and  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  long 
and  painful  labor.  In  winter  he  has  to  struggle  i^ainst  the  severity 
of  cold  ;  in  summer  against  exhaustion,  the  result  of  excessive  heat': 
hence  we  so  often  see  field  labour  deserted  for  handicraft  work.  In 
proof  of  our  assertion,  we  can  affirm  that  we  have  very  rarely  met 
with  a  child  just  brought  to  the  colony  from  the  maUons  oetUrtda, 
who  at  first  has  not  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  his  former 
condition. 

'  But,*  it  is  said  a^ain, '  these  children  are  better  treated  in  those 
asylums  than  in  their  own  families.'  Gentlemen,  there  arefiimilies 
(such  as  these)  where  they  perish  of  hunger  1  Let  us  deplore  the 
miseries  which  we  caunot  relieve,  and  not  be  instrumental  in  re-pro- 
ducing  them.  For  the  rest,  let  us  listen  to  the  words  of  the 
legislator  in  order  to  ^x  public  attention  on  the  regimen  which 
should  be  adopted  for  the  population  of  agricultural  colonies. 

These  are  the  terms  in  which  M.  Come,  the  Reports  of  the  law 
concerning  young  detenues,  expresses  himself:— 

**  Who,  in  general,  are  those  children  that  even  before  the  ace  of 
discernment,  have  offended,  and  incurred  the  rigor  of  theiaw ? 
They  are  for  the  greater  part,  young  creatures  destitute  of  any  kind 
of  home  education :  some  are  born  of  miserable  parents  who  have 
trained  them  to  beggary,  and  very  often  even  to  theft  and  robbery ; 
others,  sprung  from  parents  who  are  regardless  of  their  parental 
duties,  or  entirely  absorbed  by  their  daily  occupations  ;  or  who  let 
their  children  wander  about  the  streets,  and  who,  in  default  of  moral 
restraint,  abandon  themselves  to  the  most  pernicious  influences. 
What  is  wanting  to  these  unhappy  children?  A  home  which  will 
imbue  them  beumes  with  honest  feelings  and  moral  and  reiigiooi 
aspirations.' 

'*  It  is  then  '  a  home*  which  is  necessary  to  confer  on  them,  in  the 
bosom  of  an  estahlinhment  where  just  and  benevolent  teachers  know 
how  to  join  to  strict  regularity  of  discipline,  that  goodness  of  heart 
that  attracts  and  attaches,  and  that  exalted  morality  which  gives  a 
relish  for  integrity,  and  confers  a  power  of  contracting  honest  habits. 

•<  Now  what  is  wanting  in  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  view,  to 
those  children  to  whom  idleness  has  given  an  evil  bent^whose  passions 
have  been  developed  at  an  early  age,  to  whom  their  parents,  subject 
themselves  to  all  kinds  of  misery,  have  communicated  a  vitiated 
being,  a  conbtitution  infected  by  the  germs  of  serious  maladies  ^  To 
give  aright  direction  to  their  passions,  to  restore  calmness  to  their 
minds,  and  imbue  them  with  amiable  desires  and  pious  aspirations, 
to  purify  their  blood,  and  impart  robust  health  to  their  bodies,  tfaey 
need  air,  life  m  the  open  fields,  peaceful  habits,  and  the  strengthen- 
ing labour  of  the  husbandman.*'- 
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Here  we  find  the  legislator  proclainiing  the  advantages  of 
field  labors  for  the  young  detenues,  and  urging  the  founding 
of  agricultural  colonies  in  order  to  receive  them.  Even  hefore  the 
establishment  of  colonies,  improvements  had  been  introduced,  which 
ve  feel  it  our  dnty  to  particularize. 

M.  Lucas,  inspector  general  of  prisons,  had  conceived  the  benevo- 
lent idea  of  promoting  the  foundation  of  a  Patronage  Society  at 
•  Paris  for  juvenile  offenders.     It  was  definitely  estabhshed  in  June 
1833,  under  the  direction  of  a  man  as  eminent  for  merit  as  charity, 
M.  Beranger  (de  la  Drdme.*) 

This  work  produced  a  considerable  "reduction  in  the  number  of 
the  relapsed.  Among  the  means  employed^  we  may  particularly 
mention  conditional  liberation. 

The  placing  out  of  the  liberated  detenues  was  not  without  its 
difficulties.  Besides  that  they  had  rarely  acquired  in  their  business 
a  degree  of  skill  sufficient  to  place  them  in  tne  class  of  good  work- 
men, they  inspired  the  heads  of  ei/c'/ier5  who  were  acquainted  with 
their  antecedents,  with  not  unreasonable  mistrust;  for  these  did  not 
feel  themselves  qualified  to  subdue  the  vicious  inclinations  or  evil  dis- 
positions which  might  reappear  in  their  young  auxiliaries,  freshly 
liberated,  and  of  whose  perfect  reformation  there  was  cause  to  doubt. 

The  Society  of  Patronage  obtained  permission  from  le  Ministre 
de  rinterieur,  that  the  young  detenues  who  during  their  sojourn  at 
the  penitentiary  of  Roquette  had  exhibited  proofs  of  amendment, 
should  be  put  in  a  condition  of  provisional  liberty,  but  on  this  under- 
standing, that  at  the  first  serious  transgression,  it  should  be  legal 
to  recal  them  on  a  ministerial  order,  without  any  judicial  formality, 
And  at  the  simple  request  of  the  Society  of  Patronage. 

This  measure  has  produced  the  most  satisfactory  effects.  In 
consequence  of  it,  places  have  been  more  easily  obtained,  employers 
less  backward,  and  apprentices  more  submissive.  It  also  enables  us 
to  repress  certain  blameworthy  actions  which  unhappily  elude  the 
authority  of  magistrates  and  public  punishment.  For  instance^  with 
us,  drunkenness  is  no  excuse  when  it  leads  to  the  commission  of  an 
act  declared  culpable  by  the  law,  but  in  itself  it  is  not  considered 
an  offence ;  and  there  are  many  other  acts  which  outrage  morality, 
but  yet  are  unpunishable  by  laws. 

Who  but  can  feel,  after  this  simple  explanation,  the  salutary 
isfluence  which  the  system  of  provisional  liberty  might  exercise  over 
adolt  criminals,  instead  of  absolute  pardons  which  those  who  profit 
by  them  too  frequently  abase. 

The  following  is  what  we  thought  expedient  to  say  on  this  subject, 
in  a  work  published  by  us  in  1838  on  the  penitentiary  system. 

**The  work  of  reform  will  not  be  complete  till  we  can  assure 
to  the  discharged  prisoner  a  means  of  turning  his  good  inten- 
tions to  account,  and  can  offer  sufficient  guaranties  to  those  persons 
who  consent  to  employ  him 


^  See  the  report  of  M.  Laroarqne  on  the  Societies  of  Patronage,  in 
which  will  be  found  arranged  in  a  most  complete  fonD»  the  history  of 
these  institutions  {AnnaUt  de  la  Charite,  Juin  1855). 


VI  TUB   IttlSU    aUARTK&LY    REVlfiW. 

*'  The  number  of  individaals^  who  faare  been  liberated  and  bave 
again  relapsed,  is  considerable  ;  but  we  could  bardly  expect  it  sbo^M 
be  otherwise.  In  ilie  present  state  of  the  law*  tbe  traiwition  from 
restraint  to  freedom  is  too  abrupt ;  and  if  we  desire  that  the  iiewlj- 
freed  man  should  persevere  in  tbe  good  resolutions  which  be  has 
adopted,  he  mvst  make  a  trial  of  iibertv  under  certain  restrictioos. 

"  ProYisional  freedom,  sn)»stituted  m  certain  cases  for  absolute 
pardon,  can  alone  furnish  a  hope  of  solving  a  problem^  hitherto 
considered  insoluble.  It  ts,  in  fact,  the  sole  means  of  arriving  at  a 
composition  between  the  unhappy,  but  legitimate  mistruKt  of  societj^, 
and  the  necessitj  of  procuring  employment  for  those  with  whom  misery 
and  need  are  sufficient  to  annul  the  effects  of  the  best  reformatory 
system,  and  who,  despite  amelioration  acquired  with  labour^  will  be 
infallibly  thrown  back  on  crime  by  the  rejection  of  society^  if  they 
cannot  find  means  to  support  existence.** 

Eng^landhas  already  adopted  this  measure ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
fear  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  its  application  has  not  been  made 
with  all  the  precautions  which  might  be  desirable. 

We  have  been  made  acquainted  with  a  similar  project,  elaborated 
with  the  greatest  care,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  approbatioo 
of  the  legislature  in  Belgium,  and  from  which  there  is  reason  to 
expect  the  happiest  results. 

The  Society  of  Patronage  which  had  already  done  so  mudi  to  im- 
prove the  moral  condition  of  young  detenues,dia  not  conaider  its  task 
as  yet  accomplished ;  it  procured  the  nomination  of  a  couuninion 
in  order  to  collect  all  the  documents  calculated  to  produce  a  still 
more  satisfactory  state  of  things.  The  members  of  the  Society  were 
pleased  to  request  us  to  make  part  of  this  commi^sion ;  aud  from 
the  beginning,  all  those  who  composed  it>  when  seekin^r  the  means 
of  reforming  juvenile  offenders,  were  unanimous  in  the  choice  of 
agriculture.  Indeed  if  it  is  necessarj  as  we  have  above  hinted, 
to  employ  in  field  labor  orphans  without  family  or  means  of 
support,  how  much  more  necessary  still,  is  a  country  life  for  those 
who  have  already  given  way  before  the  evil  influences  which  ac- 
company a  residence  in  large  towns. 

But  as  soon  as  the  commission  determined  to  pass  from  theory  to 
practice,  and  to  arrange  a  plan  for  an  agricultural  colony,  their  «m- 
oarrassment  commenced,  and  they  felt  that  they  were  not  prepared 
with  sufficient  knowledge  on  the  subject.  They  commissiooed  tvo 
of  their  members  to  study  on  the  spot,  the  Coloniea  of  Belgium  aad 
Holland,  and  they  selected  for  this  purpose,  the  late  lamented 
Leon  Faucher  and  myself. 

This  took  place  about  eighteen  years  ago.  It  was  known  that 
the  experiments  made  in  the  countries  above  mentioned  had  not  been 
successful.  The  Dutch  colonies  were  dragging  on  a  lanffutshiag 
existence,  and  making  enormous  sacrifices  for  a  very  indiffereot 
return ;  and  the  Belgian  colonies  exhibited  still  more  disastrous 
results.  So  we  did  not  proceed  to  these  countries  to  look  for  models, 
but  we  were  in  hopes  to  learn  some  useful  lessons.  We  are  no  less 
indebted  to  him  who  indicates  liidden  rocks^  than  to  him  who  poiou 
out  the  safe  channel. 
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.  JFroio  tbe  first  Fe  were  aware  of  an  iroDortanl  fact.  All  the  coloniea 
had  been  establUhed  on  heaths,  or  on  barren  land.  The  founders 
seined  to  have  had  it  more  at  heart^to  brlo^  the  land  into  cultivation 
than  to  win  the  worker  over  to  the  love  of  labour.  This  idea  of  the 
reclaiming  the  soil  by  the  aid  of  arinji  hitherto  useless,  employed 
in  colonies,  we  acknowledge  to  be  very  seductive,  and  at  Brst  sight 
to  appear  very  just ;  the  culture  of  a  stubborn  soil  by  such  jneane 
presents  an  approj^riate  penal  picture  ;  it  makes  men  useful  whose 
lives  hitherto  have  iuHicted  only  trouble  or  danger  on  the  State*  and  on 
whom  It  is  but  reasonable  to  impose  the  severest  labours.  We  should 
)iave  nothing  to  oppose  to  this  theory^if  the  question  merely  concerned 
men  who  have  merited  severe  punishment^  and  if  the  colonies  of 
which  we  speak  had  their  punishment  alone  in  view  ;  but  it  seems  to 
]be  forgotten  that  their  principal  object  is  the  moral  transforma- 
tion of  the  unhappy  beings  whom  they  receive. 

We  must  exuect  failure,  if  we  entrust  bad  land  to  ill-disposed 
labourers ;  and  we  liave  no  hesitation  in  believing,  that  the  sterility 
of  the  soil  bait  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  ill  success  of  the 
colonies  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 

In  order  to  create  the  habit  and  relish  of  labour*  in  those  whom 
dissipation*  indolence*  or  laziness  has  reduced  to  utter  destitution* 
it  is  essential  that  this  labour  should,  at  lea&t,  offer  some  attrac- 
tion; and  that  prompt  and  satisfactory  results  should  recompense  and 
encourage  their  ill  sustained  efforts.  And  how  often  may  we 
not  apply  these  considerations  which  are  true  as  far  as  adults  are  con- 
cernea«  with  still  more  justice  to  the  child  whose  wandering  imagino 
ation  can  neither  foresee  nor  patiently  wait,  whose  ardour  so  easily 
rou^d  is  as  easily  depressed*  and  whose  entire  future  is  limited  by 
*  to-morrow  r 

«  Xo  deseive  to  be  sent  here*"  said  a  Belgian  colonist  to  me 
one  day*  with  an  accent  of  despair*  "  one  need  have  killed  his  father 
and  mother ;  there  is  not  a  olade  of  grass  which  has  nut  cobt  a 
drop  of  sweat."  Now  does  any  one  really  believe  that  it  is  by 
exciting  such  repugnance*  such  hatred*  we  can  hope  to  win  over  long 
resisting*  obstinate  natures  to  the  love  of  labour  ? 

The  Administration  seems  to  approve  the  opinions  we  have  just 
oow  advanced*  and  we  have  taken  care  not  to  overlook  so  important 
a  testimony.  The  government  has  lately  resolved  to  found 
penal  colonies  in  Corsica  for  adults;  and  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  such  a  measure.  It  has  already  initiated 
this  useful  project*  and  we  have  seen,  with  \ery  lively  satisfaction* 
that  it  has  selected  lands  remarkable  for  their  fertility,  for  an 
experiment  so  worthy  of  public  attention. 

To  return  to  our  researches  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  We 
were  not  long  in  confirming  our  previous  opinion,  that  we  had 
nothing  to  learn  from  the  establishments  of  these  countries.  M. 
Leon  jPaucher  was  obliged  to  return  to  Paris*  and  I  was  left  alone 
to  continue  the  search.  This  was  to  terminate  at  Hamburg*  where 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  found  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  we  had  in  charge  to  study.  It  was  near  the  village  of  Horn* 
in  a  fertile  and  picturesque  country*  and  on  the  slope  of  an  eminence 


tiii  TftK  IRISn  QUiltTftRLY   RE^IMF.' 

^^h  dveilooirs  Hi^  fihe  Valley  of  ih»  EH^  aAd  eh^  BiI1«  that  I  bad  < 
cannon  to  tisit  the  refbrtAator^  schoor  called  tb«  Raidie  Hi 
I  will  not  pause  to  describe  thii  now  eekhrated  eatabHtb- 
ment,  and  which,  since  my  vi»it«  has  received  eonsiderablia  ftddittoaa, 
I  will  content  mif»elf  with  poiotiog  vat  ia  prindpal  leatiirei. 
It  was  bounded  towarde  the  end  of  1633,  b^rtbe  exoailmt  M. 
Wiehern,  to  receive  yontig-ohildreti'^boiii  vieloaa  h^ta  vm 
threatening  to  pervert,  or  bad  already  parvefrted.  The  akiiflil 
founder  had  sought  the  means  of  reform  in  the  **  esprit  definMtte^" 
He  endearoured  to  excrte  in  these  young  bearta,  thota  aweet 
atid  healthy  emotions  which  b^me  influence  calls  forth  aad  wbieb 
bad  never  been  felt,  or  had  been  forgotten  by  tfaeae  wretched 
ehtldren. 

The  colonists  were  divided  into'  groups  of  twelve^  eaiDb  gvaup 
being  called  a  familr*  "Hiis  title  was  justifiad  by*  the  bmid  of 
intimate  affection  and  kindliness  which  had  been  Mtabliahadanovg 
Its  members.  To  each  of  th<*ae  fawilies  was  appointed  m  drie^ 
or  rather  guide,  wbottithe  children  ealled- their  Fathar.  £aeh 
fumily  inhabited  a  separate  little  hmise,  constructed  by  the  hmcbaf 
Its  own  members,  and  divided  from  the  neighbouring  one  by 
gardfvis  or  orchards.  Four  ekisted  at  the  period  of  my  Tiait': 
they  fbrmed  ns  it  were,  a  little  hamlet,  and  bad  no  eooBBaal. 
cation  with  each  other  but  ancb  as  was  roquired  by  the*  «xigaieiet 
of  the  institution. 

The  discipline  of  the  colony  was  firm  and  seyere^  and  yet  ww  are 
bound  to  say,  tempered  by  paternal  tenderness.  Moral  Tafenn 
was  its  object ;  &nerg«tte,  persevering  labour,  and,  at  the  aaiM 
time,  a  profoundly  religioua  education  were  its  means.  I>iily 
memoranda  recorded  the  oonduct  of  eaob  >efaUd,  hia  progresa,  nr  fab 
bscksHdings :  the  aft^ttonate  solicitude  of  the  «hicft  did  not  intBrAsre 
with  the  rigor,  still  sometimes  necessary,  of  a  system  irbich  wis 
efsentSally  correctional,  andiioone  but  an  eye  witness  eaa  isiiigiae 
the  depth  of  The  sympathy  which  bound  theae  poor  pupils  to 
the  parent  colony,  after  they  had  become  honait  members  of 
society. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  basis  on  which  the  Colony  of  Hern  was 
established,  and  to  which  itowea  its  wonderftd  aucceas,  ia  the 
family  system. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  this  excellent  means  of  reformation 
had  been  employed,  and  in  every  instance  it  had  been  followed 
by  happy  results.  The  agricultural  and  reformatory  acbo<d  fouided 
in  17^8  by  the  Philanthropic  Society  in  London,  had  aucceasfally 
adopted  the  same  organisation ;  and  on  going  back  a  space 
of  nearly  fifty  years  to    that  institution,  incomplete*   doubtless. 


*■  *'  The  literal  meaning,''  writea  Mr.  Elilia  Burritt  in  hia  ialereati^ 
account  of  this  Institution,  **  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  given  in  Ky?gl"*t 
of  this  a|)peUation  is,  *  The  Rough  House,'  or  a  house  of  refuge  far 
the  rudest,  most  hopeksa  little  vagabonds." — Whether  this  iotarpretatioa 
be  correct,  pr  wlietber  the  origiual  buildii^  waa  so  called  before  it 
was  devoted  to  r^Aurmatory  purposes  we  do  not  Jinow*~Iio. 
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bvkt '  Mlminibly  ootieelytd*  w«  find  «ingular  and  striking.  anaJogies 
with  the  esUhli^hment  of  Horn.  The  Swiss  colonies  whioh  havo 
survived  and  prospered,  had  also  effected  the  division  of  their  pupils 
into  small  distinct  groups.  They  had  even  extended  farther  the 
resemUance  >  to  the  «  real  familji  bv  plaeine  at  the  head  of 
eiith  groups  a  feaale  housekeeper  sloag  with  tha  chief ;  and, 
nsoreover^.tbey  had  nokasfitationid  admitting  children  of  both  sexea^ 
Thty  report  that  this  arrangemcDit  was  not  attended  with  any  in- 
convenience. 
'  The  esaminatien  of  the  estaUishraent  of  Uornt  and  the  ezeellent 
resnlts  which  the  inslitttti<»i  had  prodiiced,furnished  us  with  the  infor« 
matloD '  we  were  seeking ;  and  wo  could  no  longer  entertain 
a  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  principle  which  had  presided 
att  its  formation.  Divbioo  into  fannlies  then,  it  appearst  should 
be  the  iundamentid  principle  of  every  penid  and  areformatory 
eeloiiy  ;  aild  we  are  happy  to  see  that  this  conviction,  which  takes 
stronger  hold  on  our  judgment  from  d^  to  da^,  is  makine  increased 
ph>gr<ess  among  our  public  writen*  Unhappilvy  up  to  the  present 
heitr»  these  convictions  have  searoely  advanced  beyond  theory^  so 
fkr  as  Franee  is  oonoemed. 

la  December^  1849,  M.  Gome,  aetitg  orsan  of  a  commisi- 
aioa  named  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  **  looked  on  the  division 
of  the  children  into  small  groupa  as  the  most  certain  element  of  their 
moral  regeneration."  Those  men,  in  the  different  states  of  £urope, 
who  have  given  themselves  to  the  study  of  these  questions  all  profess 
the- stale  opinion.* 

The  division  into  <  families  renders  superintendence,  at  onee, 
more  easy,  moreaotive»  and  more  eealous:  more  easy,  because  it 
extends  over  but  a  small  number ;  more  active^  because  it  makes  oU 
the  responsibility  rest  on  the  head  of  one  person  only,  whoso  authority 
» well  defined,  and  whose  duties  are  exactly  prescribed  $  more 
xealoits^  because  it  produces  in  the  minds  of  the  superiotendenta, 
sentiments  of  sympathy  and  benevolencey  under  the  influence  of  this 
responsibility,  and  o<f  a  life  spent  in  common  with  their  charge. 
The  influence  of  the  division  into  families  is  not  less  salutary 
for  the  young  colonists;  the  authority  exercised  being  neither 
imperious  nor  oppressive ;  they  become  attached  on  their  part 
to  the  roaster  who  loves  them,  and  whom  they  learn  to  regard  as 
a  confidant  and  a  friend  ;  thev  allow  themselves  more  easily  to  be 
ii^uenoed  and  convinced,  and,  while  discipline  loses  none  of  its  vigor, 
education  finds  in  this  mutual  affection  a  lever  of  incalculable  power. 

Besides,  shall  we  count  as  nothing,  that  not  only  harmless  but 
salutary  emulation,  which  a  multiplicity  of  families  excites  ?  in  a 
large  establishment,  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  population,  com- 
mon interests  are  few  and  weak,  unless  unhappily  an  esprit  de  corps 
should  arise  among  the  colonists,  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  opposi- 
tion to  their  chiefs.     But  that  spirit  of  rivalry  which  springs  up 


See,  as  regards  public  men  in  Engtsnd,  besides  tlie  testimony  of 
Lord  Brougham  cited  before,  the  opinion  which  he  expressed  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner  in  the  Bouse  of  Lords  on  the  llth  ot'  May,  1854. 
See,  also,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Adderlejr  in  the  Bouse  of  Commons  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1852. 


l«etvM»  Uhs  dilRirent  i^m^mtia  pYodnces  iMlliMif  bvi  «df«»»HEe<^ 
and  creates  energy  only  for  wtiodm 

It-  haft  been  oUjeoted  thuX  w  coostmcttoo  of  i«9kte4  iMul^bigs 
MMts  nore  than  ageneral  ane,  and  that  top  Un^  t^fiMS  of  offioenis 
required  for  the  applksation  of  the  sjateift.  A  pr^^temea  haacooic^ 
qiMfiUy  be^  goneraiUy  gM^Mk  to  old  howeti  I  ^oithil^yn  ioipe  d^g^^ 
atones  have  laade  the  Uir ,  yaaderiiig:  the  ifaeevtion  of  the  programme 
aketohed  out,  •absef  nient  to  the  looality*  Jhm  it  haa  fre^ oMtly 
failed  in  its  most  eeseatial  parts* 

.  In  our  time^  an  unhapoy  tendtptj  prev^ila  to  ^^m^mm  in  the 
aalary  ef  effioera  wbea  the  odttcatioQ  of  «hildre»  ia  ooBocrnML 
Moial  foroe  ca»  oi^y  ho  efficaqioua  when.ve  g^asp  aaitwore^  body 
to  hody«  hewt  to  heart«^  intolliweaf  e  to  iBtelM^eaw*  htoi.  whon  we 
viflh  to  gain  over  to  the  love  of  good. 

We  wBaat  aagago  ip  Mf^^  cmnb^i,  fo  to  99^^^$  «od  that  such 
creat jeffiarts arenooeMary  woahould not  fronte<Moe me  i»w^ ate 
&owledge»  that  with  all  of  oa  in  «.grQater  or  Wm  d^greo,  o«ur  aata- 
jral  tcAdepcies  inclioa  to  evil«  If  w  poiaiefedoealioo^o  i^vogMaed 
hut  aula  np  to  this  hour*  U  is  hoeaaie  wo  haVo.  wibfttitotod  diee^ 
lioary  for  a:ioral  action.  We  ma^  easily  waattiivre  a  r^went  by  the 
4rQrdofoonuBand>acrop>of  sailoiw  by.Ihe  U««tsi>Ca.wIust|e^  hot 
these  means  would  ill  suffice  to  render  thorn  mor^i  agenta. 

The  Qennaa  Boiiewa  have^blhaiad  4he  diiwctova  of  Mettnur.  for 

iiavi^g    raited   the  nmahor  of  ehildrflA.eoiBpoetfig    a  fawulyte 

ffi^t^f  and  then  eotrnated  its  gnaniia»ship  l»  com  eqlo  otuef :  ia.  toaic 

respects  they  are  quite  right.     They  olgect  that  Providonea  haa  ae^ 

JA  the  order  of  natire»  pennittodo'  iumily  to Attaia  to  ao  Msh  #  iMun- 
her^althoughthehaart  of  thefatheis^aad  ahovealk  thatof  tha«iolhcr» 

.which  way  justly  be  called  the'inastorpi(»ee  .of  oatuccw  wat^  orar  the 
odueattop  of  the  ehildreop.  Those  ponom  who  do  not  reckon  ia  the 
account,  the  moral  re»uU  obtained  at  JUettray^  fiad  ita  ^al^m  of  od«i- 
ealAQU  oven  skmv  tootoostly  1 ,  thaii^h>  of  ooufso*  by  aagmeating  the 
i^umber  of  officert^  stiU  nveraeoasiderahlo.  expenditaro  muat  heia« 
.cmired.  We.mustp  uohanpilj^j  maho  ooneesaiQas  topubUe  f^MBioa» 
however  blind  it  «»ay  be  ia  some  easca.  There  are  but  few  who 
oomproheod  this  great  truth,,  that  ia  th^  matUr  of  poUtiod»«od 
much  jBore>  ghrisliaa,  oconomy,  there  are-  pvolita  whieh  niio»  as 
there  are  iosaes  which  enrich. 

After  my  visit  to  Horn  I  had  no  ne^  to  prolong  my  iooney. 
The  atudiea  of  a  iilb  had.copvinoe^  mo  that  agfiouUural  occe- 
patioos^  united  with  a  good  moral  »pd,  i»]i|pou3  ad«oatio%  ceaU 
alone  rescue  from  *  life  of  disorder  and  evil  deeds,  youth  alresdj 
•Qgag^dinacarecrofTioa.  Theatody.  of  the  Pwtch  andBeigiaa 
iCMtitutionft  had  shewn  me  that  a  sterile  Boil  can  produce  aooe  hat 
fiterile  works :  tlie- examination  of  the  eetabKshment  founded  by  M. 
Wichern  bad  taught  me  that  'the  family*  s^em  vas  the  path  of 
safety  for  the  regeneration  of  (evil)  man.  Nothtng  remamed  nov 
but  to  set  to  work. 

Mj  own  etrength  doubtless^  would  not  have  sufficed  for  such  sb 
enterprise,  but  Providence .  came  to  my  aid,  in  renewing  my  ao 
qaaintanee  with  an  old  school- felhiv,  M.  ie.  Vicomte  de  .Dear* 
;teillai.    Ho  adopted  tay^  viewa^  proaused*  bis  sorvkcs»  and  wcat 
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60  Alp  fts  to  dffier  Iris  estAtM  utH)n  wbich  to  fbtmd  the  iDstitntioti  «e 
had  resolved  to  establish  together.* 

We  did  not  conceal  iVom  ourselves^  when  patting  our  tMinds  to  the 
work,  that  the  care  of  fortBing  menV  minds,  afid  tunring  them  from 
evil  to  good,  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  first  issistants  that  came 
to  hand.  Iliis  imfHMrCant  ministry  re^uiree  trains  minds,  a  einoere 
aetfWleirotioii,  and  a  morality  above  sn^oion.  Ther»  is  with  us  no 
lachirf  idoasybiit  rather  of  men  capable  of  putting  them  in  practice, 
especfiallj  when  these  ideas  are  of  seriotts  import. 

Being  eonvinced  of  thiv  truths  We  resolved  to  estiiblish»  in  con- 
neetion  with  the  ctikmy,  even  before  a  stmrle  child  had  been  entrust- 
ed to  us,  a  specift]  school,  where  youths  of  respectable  standings  and 
of  n  truly  christian  siurity  might  he  trained  to  beeDme>  by  and  by,  the 
chiefs  of  our  families,  t 

It  is  to  this  foundation  that  we  must  attributo  the  prosperity  of 
Mettmy.  We  shall  be  excused,  we  trvst,  for  not  having  passed  it  over 
iv  sile&ce.  This  tehool  has  been  daily  improving  since  its  institu- 
tion«  and  among  theexicelknt  pupils  which  are  sent  forth  from  it 
«very  year,  some,  engaged  with  ourselves,  perpetaate  the  good  tradi- 
tions of  the  colony  ;  others  spread  them  abroad,  and  being  sought 
fyc  by  charitable  institntioan,  they  render  valuable  services  to  es- 
tablishments  sinrilar  to  ovof  ovm.% 

It  was  with  the  aid  of  such  auxiliaries  that  Mcttray  was  founded. 
On  the  aSnd  cf  January,  1640,  it  received  itn  first  inmates. 

Between  that  and  the  present  date,  more  than  fifteen  years  have 
past.  Many  successful  efiTorts  have  been  made  during  this  period ; 
much  progress  has  been  dffbeted;  many  eetabUshments  have  been 
fouadedi  which  are  now  prospei^ous,  and  spread  blessings  around 
them*  Kone  «att  sympathise  more  werady  than  we  do,  in  tb6  hoaes 
which  the  development  of 'agrkuhuWd  colon  iesappointed  to  recme 
orphans  and  foundings,  is  caleulatsd  to  call  forth. 

I>t  as  tittoe  in  a  fow  words,  the  hAstory  of  that  branoh  of  legishi- 
tion  wfaioh  regaiatoB  these  institutions,  aad  indicate  the  principal 
traits,  at  least,  of  the  important  act  of  the  5th  of  August,  1850. 

Before  speaking  of  this  law,  we  must  mention  the  instructions 
itsued  on  the  1 7th  of  February,  1847«  wMch  confided  the  patronige 
of  liberated  deteaues  to  the  manicipid  authorities,  and  raised  some 
rather  complicated  questions  into  the  discussion  of  which  it  is  not 
here  possible  for  us  to  enter. 

The  law  of  the  6th  of  August  is  of  |Mirameunt  importance  ;  it  is 
in  some  sort  the  charter  of  penal  ogricuUural  colonies.    It  embraces 

*  lam  writing  the  history  of  agricultural  colonies  i  and  on  this  account 
i  should  fail  in  fultUUog  my  mission  and  atiU  more  in  the  duty  of 
friendsbip,  did  I  not  pay  a  just  tribute  of  regret  to  him  who  has  vontri- 
huted  mo«t  to  the  success  of  these  institutions. 

t  One  of  our  political  savans  has  called  this  Sdiool  a  Xoy  Seminary, 
It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  this  institution,  in  a 
more  concise  manner. 

X  One  of  our  toriiest  pupils,  M.  Gulmas,  who  occupied  nn  important 
post  in  the  colony,  has  been  recently  called  to  the  direction  of  the  colony 
of  Ostwald,  whose  very  existence  was  threatened  by  the  vices  of  its  in- 
terior adadniatnuion.  M.  Leteun  who  was  Mmilarly  olrcamstanoed,  had 
been  already  placed  as  sub-director  at  the  oQlony  of  Jdontagny, 


of  the  father,*- cbilareD  ^entcncHl  l«MrcriBKfl«ixdoffettees»  wi^ilimlK, 
children  acquitted  by  the  application  •£  Article  ■  66 -of  tke  Haae 
Napol^n.  It  prockims  the  aeeffwity  of  Bnbyeeiing  aU  te  *  iiM»ral, 
relU^ioas,  and  profeiMiaiial  education. 

Two  principles  pervada  this  kwy  prinerolea  to  whose. proftMud 
wisdom  we  cannot  pay  too  mncb  napect*  ana  from  wfaMi  we  emuH^ 
depart  witheol  conpronftismg  those  diertsAi^  intereela  wfaiefa  il  is 
intended  to  protect.     We  find  them  in  She  articlea  ft*  4»  and  10* 

The  first  consists  in  the  employment  of  young*  dsieaiaes  in  Hie 
agricuUiural  labour  and  the  princqial  branches  of  indestry  eoimeeted 
with  it* 

The  second  proelaima  the  frafik  and  cardial  adn|itton  of  the 
co-operation  of  private  establishments.  The  Jaw  Teaerves  to  these 
last  a  delay  of  five  years,  during  which  they  can  prepare  and  perfect 
the  fouading  of  penal  colooiesu 

It  is  only  in  the  event  of  the  insoiBoiency  of  psitatie  Bstablisbmeeig, 
that  State  colonies  are  to  be  fonoiied*  as  is-  expressed  in  the  lait 
paragraph  of  Article  10..^'' If  the  ttetai  iMunheT  of  jenn^  deSeones 
cannot  be  placed  in  private  eataUiehmeata  tt  the  ezp&ratMO  of  dve 
years,  they  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  fovndatten  of  neibwusisij 
colonies,  at  the  expense  of  the  states" 

The  system;  adopted  by  l«w»  tiios  depends  on- tfaeezisteoeeef 
private  colonies  ;  it  is  from  these  colonies  that  the  State  dcuanda  the 
moral  education  of  the  young  pvpils  wbeee  gnardianahip  it  has 
undertaken.  In  iteelf  it  has  no  desire  bnt  to  complete  then,  or 
supply  their  iosuiBciemnr  if  suehshodld  odst. 

This  large  and  trtify  liberal  sptrH  of  the  :  laws  was  tt»  lesv 
manifest  in  the  short  •diseuBsioo  to  which  it  gave  rise.  A  Depmy 
had  expressed  Ihs  opinion-  that  the-  fitaSfr  ought  not  Co  eemde 
to  any  (private)  person^  the  edneation  aed  refennatiott  of  yosng 
-  detenues,  and  that  the  law  should  authoriae  node  -but  p^Kc 
establishments*  The  •eommissien  hastened  to  proteatagmiaat  andb  a 
system. 

*  The  Law  enoonre^res  charitjr/  was-  its  answer  $ '  it  reooffniaea  its 
power,  and  hopes  much- from  ita-inflnenee  *  On  tiie  other  betid,  the 
government  esguely  forwards  its-viewe;  aadiitwas  oothe  ibrmal 
proposition  of  M,  le  Ministre  de  rinteriemv  fthatther  asseoihiy 
raiaed>  to  five  years,  the  delay  accorded  fiar  the  openSiim  •f  private 
charhy»  for  which  two  years  onty  had  been  askedby  the  cMstmsBioe. 
The  courae  taken  by  the  administpaftion  merits  the  greatest  praise. 
To  appeal  in  this  manner  to  the  knowledge  and  eo«operatioo  of 
all,  shews  a  sincere  desire  to  provide  a  happy  fbture  fbr  the  eowntrv. 
Oxenstiern  has  Said,  *  Om  the  good  trdntug  uf  yonthj  dtpemiit  Ae 
prosperity  of  the  State,* 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  education  is  a  difficnlt  abd  coinpl^i 
undertaking ;  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all.  It  is  a  problem 
capable  of  receiving  different  solutions ;  and  it  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  ever^  one  of  these  solutions  is  the  best  in  seme  particulsr  case. 
The  meditations,  the  studiea*  and  the  experience  of  a  great  number 
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* TheUw of  I^Doe  eoipo««r».u> parent  to  wndfundir eMtain  oonfi- 
tions }  an  intractable  child  to  fyjafffi,— K».  i 
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•f  ^ciiliarly  gifted  tiieii>  tand  the  trial'  of  many  diffbrigfit  nlethod^f 
will  not  be  found  superfliioiu  in  fructifying  this  greatest  of  all  sciences, 
to  produce  a  race  of  good  nen/ 

At  the  same  time  that  the  administration  was  making  its  appeal 
to  the  devotedness  of  individuals,  and  calling  on  them  to  come  to  its 
aid  in  this  great  work  of  penitentiary  reform^  of  which  the  education 
of  jeiHig  deteawcs  mav  be  considered  as  the '  starting  point,  it 
Was  also  itself  at  work  on  this;  and  co  operation  was  the  more 
desirable,  inasmuch  ae  the  private  establishments  were  far  from 
«ble  to  contain  all  the  children  of  this  class,  whose  number 
is  •  ever  on  the  increase :  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this 
subject.  An  agricultural  colony  was  then  annexed  to  each  of  the 
naisons  centrales  of  Loos,  Gailion,  Fontevrault,  and  Clair vaux. 
These  colonies  have  realiised  all  the  good  that  was  expected  fVom 
them* 

While  a  system  calculated  to  reform  young  detenues  was 
tfaoa  being  establisfaed  in  France,  either  by  administrative  ac- 
tion or  the  intervention  of  the  legislature,  the  public  authorities  of 
England  were  giving  the  most  serious  attention  to  these  important 
<|Qestions.  The  wound  which,  with  -our  neighbours,  we  sought  t6 
heal,  was  no  less  deep  than  that  whose  enlargement  we  were 
striving  to  prevent ;  and  that  country  where  so  many  fmprovements 
have  been  effected,  conld  not  hesitate  to  ibllow  in  the  path  upon 
wUcfa  we  had  entered. 

A  law  of  recent  date,  and  which  was  passed  on  the  10th  of 
Augnat,  \B&4f  anthoriees  and  even  calls  upon  individuals  to 
found  agricultural  colonies.  It  seeks  to  turn  to  use,  with  mbiFe 
steadiness  and  unity  of  effort  than  has  hitherto  been  done, 
those  private  institations  which  bare  been  founded  for  this  object, 
and  authorises  the  Minister  ft>r  the  Home  Department  to  confer  on 
these  establishments  which  after  inspection  are  judged  worthy  there- 
off  the  titJie,  Reformatory  Sekuol. 

We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  on  a  very  close  examination  of 
this  act,  framed  by  the  way  under  the  influence  of  French  legislation; 
but  one  of  the  clauses  which  it  contains,  appears  so  conformable  to 
equity^  and  so  fit. for  imitation,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence  : 
we  speak  of  the  peeumary  responsibility  which  it  imposes  on  the 
family  of  the  delinquent. 

Toe  statesmen  of  *  praetiea] '  England  have  considered  that  it 
was  not  just  to  exonerate  parents  from  the  burdens  imposed  on  them 
by  the  lawe  of  nature,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  bad  con- 
duct of  the  child,  as  is  only  too  often  the  case,  is  the  result  of  the 
bad  exaaspW  of  the  farther. 

Tbiia  tiie  Engli8h>  like  the  Belgic  legislature,  has*  decided  that 
arnm  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  week  may  be  exacted  by  way 
of  fliie  from  the  family  of  the  young  delinquent  during  the  period  of 
his  dfitention. 

Nothing  can  be  better  adapted  than  such  a  measure,  to  disappoint 
those  guilty  cAculations  which  sometimes  induce  unnatural  parents 
to  violate  we  most  sacred  of  all  human  duties. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  young  offenders  in  France  ought 
to  make  us  desire  <m6re  than  eiver,'tfae  applicatiod  of  this  measure 
wtuch  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  pornt  out. 
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law. 

Tliis  lair  appropriates  (Art  2,)  apeeud  asd  dlttincl  quartet*  ia 
our  gaols  to  toe  special  recepticM  of  joxuk^  iletoai;|M  oCeverj^  ola»— 
it  creates  two  orders  of  reforiBatory  eelablishmeata ;  penitestial  e^lo* 
sies  for  the  special  reception  of  jooo^  dalinqoents  aeq&itted  widir 
article  ^»  bat  entrusted  to  adraioistratire  ff^rdianship  (Art*  4  and 
5) ;  and  correotmal  ooloniea  (Ajrt.  10|)  eetaUished  fagr  the  State  either 
in  France  or  in  Algiers*  for  young  offiHiders  oondaMad  to  an  in* 
nrieonmont  ot  more  than  two  jearsp  and  also  for  ftmmg  dateMWi^ 
tromnefvmatory  ooloniei^  who  majr  have  beeodeabuned  iaa^hnrdintN. 
Let  us  be  allowed  here  to  express  oar  regiiet  that  by  en  in* 
terpretation  little  in  acoordanee  perhaps  with  the  ganenl  apirit 
of  the  law»  govcronent  has  awtheriiied  4he  reception  sa  the 
eamecoloniesy  of  joueg  deteniles  oondeuiDed  uoder  Art.  67  of  the 
peoal  code^  to  an  ioBprisoomeBt  of  more  than  six  oMntlm  and  net 
exceeding  two  years,  with  children  declared  notgniHy*  and  aeqnitted 
under  Article  66«  This  confusion  whiob»  at  firat  ttghi*  aeeBS 
of  no  importanoe*  alwa^ra  produces  inconTenbinoea  of  oMMre  than  eo« 
kind,  la  the  first  place,  it  perplexes  the  oomprehenaion  of  the  ac* 
quitted  youo^  detenae*  in  whose  underatandinff  it  «pseta  all  notion  ef 
justicee  ;  he  tt  astonished  that  the  law»  while  declaring  turn  kanoomtt 
tmposes  on  him  a  detention  of  fonr  oc  fire  yeav^  while  it  retaias, 
generally  for  a  very  short  period  only,  him  whom  it  reeogaiaBB  at 
eulpahle*  We  will  only  add^  that  thia  tends  ta  mamtain  in  the 
public  mind*  as  in  the  minds  ..of  these  who  are  eventoaUy  caUad^a 
to  use  the  labor  of  the  liberated  ceiiTiot,  pnjndieea  very  hvtfol 
to  his  interest. 

The  aotife  adaiinistrat»on»  it.ia  true^  has  done  all  in  tta  power  to 
coonieraot  that  which  we,  must  he  {permitted  to  call  a  Tiee  ol  the  law. 
The  magistrates  convinced  of  tbe.oTil  of  mingling  an  the  same 
place*  children  of  different  degrees  of  depraTiivw  merely  aeirtenee  ander 
.Art  67,  ef  the  panel  code*  On.  the  diet  of  Deoemher,  196%  the 
number  of  young  detenuee  amounted  to  6y448,  and  of  thia  nnmber, 
197  only  were  convicted  under  articles  67  and  60. 

In  stating  so.  high  the  numbet  of  young  erinuaal8«  which  in  1837 
was  only  1»493»  we  cannot  dissemble  thn  mnlanofioly  foelinn  ^^ 
which  we  must  necessarily  write  such  a  revelation. 

But  let  ua  take  coinfi»rt ;  *  this  pPMtrcasioi^*  as  M.  the  Minaaler  of 
the  Interior  says  in  his  last  report  '  does  not  imply  AoorrespendiBg 
increase  in  juvenile  crime.  The  existeooe  of.  peoebentiary  «rtab> 
lishments  intended  lat  the  yon^g,  eocoiiragea  and  mnitiplies  de^ 
cisions  from  which  tribunala  would  have  reeoiled  at  aa  epoch 
when  their  li£»  in  a  prison  exposed  the  joung  detenwa  to  intiaM^ 
and  influences  worse  than  those  outside  its  walla.' 

In  concluding  our  review  of  the  lawa  which  exeroise  ao  great 
an  influence  over  agricultural  ooloniea,  we  must  direct  pnblie 
attenibn  to  one  meaaure  whioh  has.  hitherto  eeeaped  aotieew  not- 
withstanding its  great  importanoe.  * 

The  legislator  while  adopting  the  prineiple  of  agriouliuval  col* 
oniee  for  young  convicts,  ought  to  Mve  eqmdly  taken  into  ac- 
t^ount  those  chUdren  whose  vicious  incUnatiooi^  «r  ^hatinata  eha* 
racters  stubbornly  resist  all  instruction,  all  efforts  of  domeatio  dis6ip» 
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KB^-aiDd'WlKiy 'wilboai  li»9in|^  been  goUty  of  ah.  i»frMtiiiin:o{ 
ihe  penal  law»9  do  Hot  tUe  less  deserve  severe  panishment.  We 
speak  of  children  deUined  at  the  request  of  th&  :&ther»  mider 
arliclee  d7d  aiidd76  of  the  Oiyil  Code. 

If  we  wish  to  aohieire  a  reform  as  eomplete  as  it  possibly  can  be* 
we  should  come  to  the  aid  of  youth  whatever  be  its  social  positifMB, 
and  combiit  itatevil  piropensities  wherever  they  maoifest  themseives. 
In  Franee^  detention^  under  the  head  of  oorrtotion  ptUemdU 
is  the  only  means  of  repressing  the  transgresjdoos  of  youth*  But 
Psoristaloso  e#fers>  and  there  but  in  an  iuMillcient  loanuer,  a  hoosp 
for  the  reeeption  of  snoh  ohiklreoy  which  holds  out  some  gnaranten 
to  the  heads  of  families*- 
^  w  In  the  fororinoes  there  eiiists  no  establishment  of  this  kind.    Ohil* 

dren  under  age;  whom  their  parents  might  wish  to  oorKCt  by  witb* 
drawing  thenr  from  the  evil  oounsels  aad'  eril  ex^amplea  which  xn 
perverting  tbem»  would  theve  be  mixed  oell-mell  with  the  suspeotqd 
and  eiven  the  oomvioted :  thoe  they  wouia  he  exposed  to  greater  dan- 
gers than  those  from  which  it  is  wishied  to  guard  them.  What  father 
of  a  family  would  ventive  to  give^to  his  son*  for  eompanions>  male^ 
factors  and  others^  snbjeoted  to  penal  treatmept    * 

The  insKpedienoy  of  resorting  to  thismodeof  oorreotion  iaso  fnUy 
reoogaised^  that  there  is  no  family  in  easy  «keamstaooes>-  who  would 
not  reject  suoh  ameans ;  and  there  is  aoaroely  eVena  poor  hut  honost 
family,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  use  it.  Is  it  not  indeed  to  be 
l<iared  that  he  who- had  onee  been  obliged: to  pass  the  threshold  of 
infamy^  would-  regard  himself  as  disgraced  for  ever  ? 
BicbAmiiliesftefaently  send  on  long  jouruies  and  at  great  expense, 
'  sons  of  whom  they  have  oause  to  complain ;  but  this  plan  has 

often  only  the  efilsot  of  eobstitating  <ffle  'kind  of  dissipation  for 
another*  By  this  course  studies  «k«  suspended ;  the 'habit  of  appli. 
cation  isioat ;  the-  young  people  meet  abroad  liie  temptations  from 
which  they  were  sought  to  be  rescued  at  home ;  «nd  they  yield  ^to 
them  with  the  less  reeer ve,  as  they  -feel  themselves  now  free  fromr  all 
anrveillance :  th^  ^^^^  ^  enter  tain- ideas -of  independence  and  in- 
flubordibation  ;  and-aller  having  brought  trouble  intsi  the^  fiu&iiies» 
ihey^  later  in  Jiie^  introduce  disorder  into  the  State. 
'  The  legislator  ha»  imagined  that  he  could  remedy  the  deplorable 
state  of  things  whioh  we  h4ve  just  detterihed  by  anthorisiag  the 
tHUumesion  of  ofaildrenirom  the.  parental  jurisdiction  to  the.  agri* 
nokoral  oolomies^  bivt  we  fear  that  Im  this -inBtanoe  he  has  not 
discovered  the  true- remedy.' 

Bv  the.  terms  of  the  Article*  975  and  376  eftbeCivil  Code,  a 
child  under  1 6  years  of  age  may  be  detained  one-  moathy  and  the  ^outh 
from  16  to  21  y^ars  old^  six  months^-  -We  must  then,  if  we  wish  to 
produce  a  salutary  effect  upon  >  the  •  mind  of  the  young  offender  in 
•o  short  time^  emf^^oy  a  speoiee  of  discipline  wiiiflih  will  pmd$k  foitf 
if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression. 

BeeldMy  tfaet  discipline  of  rdbrmatery  oolo«tes  to  which  yosm^cri- 
0iinals  are  for  a  long  time  subjected^  •osid  scarcely  present  a  sufficiently 
repres^ve  character ;  the  children  in  these  establisbmefits  enjoy  a  cer- 
tein  degree  of  libertv  :  field  labour  would  appear,  especially  to  boys, 
much  to  be  preferrea  to  the  study  of  Latin^  fx^r  which  the  greater  part 
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entertain  a  profound  aTersiea.  Mettrajaffordi*  at  the  pvewnl 
a  cane  in  point.  One  of  onr  ooloniets  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  \A% 
narents  pMermission  to  leave  acbooU  did  not  bentate  to  set  tbe  bnld- 
injur  on  fire.  Moreover,  tbis  atate  of  mixed  society  ezpoaee  the 
children  to  form  connections  wbieb  would  sadly  compromise  tbeir 
future  prospects  in  the  world  of  tbe  bigber  claseesL 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  solitary  eonftnemeni  only  can  aet 
with  efficacy  in  such  cases.    It  is  necessary  to  have  witnessed  its  ef* 
foots  in  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  happy  inAnence  whicb  it 
obtains  over  the  character.     A  complete  transformation  is  effected 
in  the  individual  submitted  to  its  operation.     As  be  cannot  procure 
either  indulgence  or  amusements  ,  nothing  is  at  work  to  remove 
from  his  mind  the  exhortations  and  counsels  he  has  received.    Re- 
flection is  perpetually  holding  before  bis  eyes  the  picture  of  bis  past 
life.     In  solitude  there  is  no  place  for  pride,  for  sel^love.    Tbe 
child  is  obliged,  in  his  own  despite^  to  enter  into  bimeelf :  be  no  loa* 
eer  blushes  for  yielding  to  tbe  promptings  of  his  conscience,  which 
has  been  so  justly  called  the  *  voice  of  Qod.'    Little  by  little,  be  be- 
comes accessible  to  religions  sentiments  ;  labour  now  becomes  an 
occupation  for  him,  and  very  soon  a  pleasure ;  be  gives  himself  op  to 
it  with  ardour ;  and  that  which  he  has  hitherto  oonaidered  as  apatn- 
ful  task,  becomes  a  oomfort,  even  a  necessary,  so  that  the  greatest 
punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  on  him  is  to  deprive  him  of  ooqiloy* 
ment. 

Tbe  short  period  of  his  detention  dissinales  whatever  fears  the 
solitarv  system  may  excite  in  the  minds  or  some  individuals. 

I  have  been  enabled  to  witness  these  effocts  of  solitary  confaement, 
which  I  have  just  described,  at  Mettray,whereebildren  under  patemai 
correction  have  been  sent  for  some  time  past.  A  penitentiary  ooa* 
stmcted  under  the  direction  of  M.  Blonet,  architect,  entirely  on  tbe 
model  of  that  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  specially  set  apart  for  tins 
class  of  individuals. 

The  chapel  is  so  constructed  that  tbe  children  oaa  aastst  at  tbe 
divine  office  without  being  able  to  see  each  other.  Every  boy  has 
two  cells  at  his  disposal ;  one  in  which  he  sleeps,  tbe  other  in  which 
he  is  occupied,  either  in  manual  labour  or  in  his  own  improve* 
ment.  The  vicinity  of  the  Lyc^  of  Toura  enables  us  to  prooors 
for  tbe  children,  such  professors  as  parents  in  easy  droamstaaeci 
would  wnh  to  give  them.  In  this  way  their  studies  are  not  intempted, 
and  the  wallu*  afford  healthfbl  exercise.  All  these  advantages^ 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  realize  at  considerable  saerifioea,  csa- 
not  be  obtained  in  tbe  greater  number  of  private  coloniea.  Mettray 
is  consequently  an  exception,  and,  ebewhere,  tbe  inconvMiicness 
we  have  pointed  out,  exist  in  full  force.  Such  is  tbe  last  objeetioB 
we  will  allow  ourselves  to  make  to  the  law  of  1850,  of  whose  wise 
regulations  in  the  main,  as  we  said  before,  we  cannot  speak  with 
sufficient  praise. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  penitential  colonies,  and  on  tbe  law  wUeh 
ratifies  their  existence,  because  they  appear  to  interest  us  as 


*  Promenoirt,    Probably  walks  in  covered  gaHeries  or  in  the  open  air 
with  walls  on  each  side.. — Ev. 
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in  tlieif  «grv:oltiir«l  as  ill  their  iadufttvlal  relatioiu.:'  Tt^lnpiiMre 
the  labourer  by  the  Und^  and  to  improve  the  land  by  the  jaboiBrer ; 
auch  is  the  immense  advantage  we  derive  from  these  institotioaf. 

The  refbrmatory  colonies  in  France  are  twenty-three  In  number. 
They  are  subdivided  into  priTate  eoionies  and  eolotries  of  the  elate. 
Every  thing  about  tiiese  institutions  has  been  explained,  either  in 
the  work  of  M.M.  de  Lemarque  add  Dugat,  or  in  that  of  M.  Buci^et, 
inspector  general  of  priBons.  These  publication^  explain  the  material 
and  moral  situation  of  those  colonies  since  their  foundation.  Statistic 
researches  enable  us  to  go  back  from  eflfects  to  thuir'causes>  and  to 
appreciate  the  ehief  points  which  should  secnre>  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, the  attention  of  public  men»  We  consider  ourselves  unable  to 
add  to  the  interest  of  these  documents. 

We  would  gladly  see  a  similar  work  undertaken  for  colonies  of 
orphans  and  foundlings.  Notwithstanding  the  investigations  we  set 
on  foot,  and  the  information  furnished  to  ue^  wd  still  imd  onraelves 
unable  to  present  any  thing  complete  on  the  subject.  Besides^  t  it  is 
only  on  the  very  spot,  and  in  seemg  the  institution  at  work,  that  we 
coiud  point  out  their  advantages  and  appreciate  their  merit.  We 
musty  in  consequence,  delay  the  publication  proposed  to  be  issued  till 
the  very  moment  when  we  can  complete  the  examination  of  the^ 
fitmicrous  establishments  on  which  we  have  already  entered. 

•  We  shall  be  at  ail  times  eager  to  lay  on  yoor'  table  those  docn* 
ments  which  have  been  communicated  to  us  ;  amon^  them  will  be 
found  facts  of  the  highest  interest  and  excellent  subjects  for  medi- 
tation. 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  we  will  consider  ourselves  fortunate  if,-  in 
ibe  simple' report  which  we  have  made*  we  hare  been  able,  in  oonsiv* 
nance  with  your  wishes,  to  point  out  some  breaches  which  it  wonlii 
be  desirable  to  see  repaired ;  to  indicate  facts  of  a  nature  to  fix  public 
opinion  on  certain  points  still  undecided;  and  to  propose  some  quo»« 
tions  whose  solution  may  exercise  a  happy  influence  on  the  legislation 
And  the  discipline  of  agricultural  ool  antes. 

The  discussion  now  awaking  here  on  tlie  different  subjetrts  meni- 
tioned  in  your  programme,  and  in  which  the  publio  men  who  have 
obeyed  your  call  are  about  to  bear  their  part,  cannot  fail- to  excite  a* 
lively  interest.  It  is  tbns  thnt  you  will  sttidy  in  turn,  and  under  all 
phases,  the  various  problems  ef  sociui  govemmtot,  and  that  you  will 
pursue  without  interruption^  and  with  nntin?d  zeal,  the  ameliorations 
which  the  lot  of  the  poorer  classes  claim  at  your  hands.  It  is  to 
the  pious  initiative  you  have  .taken  that  these  benefits  will  be  due, 
mid.  Gentlemen^  you  may  rest  assnred  that  you^  country  will  give 
yoo  full  credit  for  your  generous  efforts. 


To  the  admirable  wisdom,  increased  in  itai  autliority  by  Die 

greai  practical  experience  of  M.   Demetz,  devebijed  in  this 

paper  wbicii  we  have  tfaoslated,  no  words,  or  proofs,  or  ar- 

gnuMiikB  ot  oiffs  «aii  odd  aiq^tfaiiig.       The  papet-  was  read 

fi 
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before  the  B^anion  Internationale  de  Charity  of  the  objects  of 
which  onr  readers  are  already  aware.* 

We  have,  in  our  last  Quarter's  Record,  inserted  a  tctt 
excellent  paper  read  before  the  same  bodr,  by  M.  Jules  de 
Lamarque,  on  Patrona^  de  Jeunes  DeieHus  ei  de$  Jeune* 
Libert's y  but  this  paper  of  M.  Demetz  is  the  most  important  of 
all  those  placed  before  the  philanthropic  and  christian  men  who 
were  assembled  at  the  conference.  In  another  portion  of  this 
Rbcord  we  shall  refer  to  the  visit  paid  by  M.  Demeti  to 
England  last  October,  and  shall  state  the  probable  results  of 
his  addresses,  delivered  to  most  influential  audiences. 

Amongst  the  chief  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  the 
reformatory  principle,  and  to  the  elucidation  of  the  great 
problem — Wliat  shall  we  do  with  our  convicts?  are  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  to  the  Grand  Jury,  at  the 
Birmingham  Michaelmas  Sessions,  and  the  Sixteenth  Annual 
Report  on  the  Berkshire  County  Prison,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Field,  and  read  before  tiie  justices  assembled  at  Reading;  at 
the  Michaelmas  Sessions.  Mr.  Hill's  chai^  is  as  follows,  and 
we  beg  the  earnest  attention  of  every  reader  to  this  most  able, 
and  logical,  and  important  document.  Never  has  a  difBcoIt 
subject  been  more  ably  handled,  never  more  truly,  or  more 
clearly  explained  in  all  its  bearings.     Mr.  Hill  said : — 


"  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jurj, — I  have  chosen  for  the  s&b|ect 
of  my  present  charge  that  mode  of  treating  criminals  which  has  been 
called  <  the  ticket-of-leave  system.'  Of  late  this  plan  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  Parliament,  in  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  public 
journals.  The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  it  does  not  work 
well.  For  myself,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  effect  of  its  oper- 
ation, so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  tried,  has  been  exaggerated  both 
for  evil  and  for  good.  But,  I  should  be  grieved  to  find  the  sy^tesi 
condemned  in  its  theory,  even  supposing  its  practice  has  hiuierto 
been  open  to  some  animadversion,  because  it  embodies  what  I  hoM 
to  be  two  most  salutary  principles : — Firsts  that  the  criminal  sLonM 
have  the  opportunity  of  working  his  way  out  of  gaol ;  and  second, 
that  he  should,  for  a  limited  period,  be  liable  to  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  so  regained,  if  his  course  of  life  should  be  such  as  to  give 
reasonable  ground  for  belief  that  he  had  relapsed  into  criminal  ha- 
bits. To  understand  the  true  bearings  of  the  questions  which  I 
intend  to  raise  for  your  consideration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  that  general  treatment  of  criminals  which 
results  from  the  operation  of  a  public  opinion  makiitf  itaelf  h\t  ia 
the  Legislature  and  the  executive  Government,  and  often,  unconsci- 
ously,  to  the  agents  dictating  the  verdicts  of  juries,  and  qaalifyiag 

*  See  InsH  Qvartxs].t  Bbtubw*  No  J  9,  Boeoid.  p.  Ixir. 
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the  sentences  of  oar  coarts,  combined  with  other  circumstances  over 
which  none  of  these  authorities  have  any  effective  control.  Time 
was — and  the  era  is  not  so  long  past  but  that  many  of  us  have  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  its  horrors — when  our  penal  code  was  the  most 
sanguinarv  of  the  civilized  world.  The  fist  of  offences  punishable 
with  death  presented  a  fearftd  catalogue,  descending  from  wilful 
murder  down  to  privately  stealing  in  a  shop  to  the  amount  of  ds. 
Nor  were  the  terrors  of  the  law  permitted  to  sleep  ;  so  that  when 
the  feelings  of  the  people  at  last  awoke  to  the  cruelty  of  these  in- 
flictionsy  they  were  outraged  at  every  turn  with  appalling  scenes  of 
legal  Tcngeance.  As  might  have  been  expected  by  reflecting  minds 
conversant  with  history,  and  learning  from  its  pages  the  vicissitudes 
of  public  sentiment,  an  overwhelming  force  of  opinion  became  di- 
rected against  the  ferocious  policy  which  had  so  long  prevailed ; 
and,  as  you  know,  the  list  of  capital  offences  was  not  only  promptly 
reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits,  but  the  disposition  towards  lenity 
outstripping  the  coarse  of  legislation,  we  are  at  length  arrived  at 
the  point  wnen  even  in  deliberate  miurder  it  is  not  an  inflexible  rule 
that  eonvictioB  shonld  be  followed  by  execution.  Gentlemen,  during 
the  period  while  so  many  offences  were  punished  with  death»  the 
commutation  of  the  capitiu  sentence  to  one  of  transportation  being 
an  act  of  mercy,  the  minor,  though  still  heavy  penalty,  was  not  re- 
garded as  severe ;  but  when  capital  punishment  became  applicable 
only  to  a  small  class  of  crimes,  transportation  began  to  be  looked 
upon  in  a  different  light ;  and  now,  that  by  the  refusal  of  all  our 
ooloniee,  except  one,  to  admit  convicts  among  them,  transportation 
has  been  in  g^eat  part  abolished.  A  similar  feeling  begins  to  pre- 
vail against  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  which  makes  way  all  the 
more  quickly,  because  long  imprisonments  not  being  imposed  by 
sentence  dnnng  the  period  that  capital  punishment  and  transporta* 
tioD  were  freely  resorted  to,  present  a  deceptive  aspect  of  novelty, 
since  a  large  proportion  of  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation  were 
at  all  times  left  in  the  hulks  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  which 
miffht  extend  through  the  whole  period  for  which  they  were  ad[judged 
to  be  sent  abroad  ;  although  it  was,  and  is*  usual  to  discharge  them 
after  a  detention  of  much  inferior  length.  How  far  this  disposition 
ffraduallv  to  lessen  the  amount  of  punishment  will  be  carried^  it  is 
unpossibie  to  predict.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  its  progress  is  very 
rapid,  and  that  it  shows  no  sign  of  having  approached  its  termination. 
We  might  siippose,  at  first  sight,  that  shortening  terms  of  confine- 
ment would  furnish  a  means  of  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  capacity 
of  our  prisons,  and  would  enable  them  to  provide  for  the  surplus 
numbers  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  transportation.  But  those  who 
are  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  know  that  a  short  impri- 
sonment is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  speedy  relapse,  and  that  the 
prisoner  often  returns  to  captivity,  bringping  with  him  companions 
whom,  in  the  interval  of  liberty,  he  has  seduced  into  crime.  Recol- 
lecting these  difficultiee,  gentlemen,  you  will  not,  perhaps,  be  sur- 
prised that  the  Oovemment  has  not  yet  discovered  a  perfect  solution 
of  the  hard  problem — what  are  we  to  do  with  our  criminals  ?  In 
this  state  of  perplexity  it  resolved  on  adopting,  to  a  limited  extent. 
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the  first  principle  to  which  I  hare  adrerted — that  of  makine  the 
duration  of  the  imprisonment  dependent  on  the  condnct  of  the  pri- 
soner.     It  did  not  apply  the  principle  universally,  poesibly.  because 
it  was  not  prepared  to  contend  with  the  strong,  although,  I  ran^t 
think,  morbid  feeling  in  favour  of  slight  imprisonments,  under  which 
the  culprit  remains  too  short  a  time  to  benefit  much  by  any  reforms- 
tory  sjstem  however  potent.     Thus,  it  restricted  the  experiment  to 
the  cases  of  such  convicts  as  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  transporta- 
tion.    Qentleitien,  I  speak  upon  conjecture,  but  I  roust  presume  the 
existence  of  some  strong  reason  which  induces  the  Government  to 
deny  to  the  lesser  offender  the  privil^^  of  earning  his  discharge  by 
his  own  exertions,  while  it  concedes  it  to  the  greater  criminal,  who 
has  incurred  the  heavier  panishment ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  reason  than  the  one  which  I  have  pointed  out.     If,  however, 
the  reason  suggested  should  be  that  on  which  the  GovemmeDt  is 
really  acting,  I  trust  it  will  be  remembered  that  many  conTicts  not 
liable  to  transportation  or  penal  servitude  are  sentenced  to  impri- 
sonment for  as  long  a  period  as  two  years,  and  that  many  instances 
may  be  found  in  the  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
a  less  time  has  been  held  to  furnish  a  sufficient  length  of  probation 
to  justify  the  grant  of  tickets  of  leave.     But*  gentlemen,  if  you  de- 
sire, as  I  most  earnestly  do,  to  see  this  principle  universally  adopted^ 
you  must  be  prepared  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Government,  by 
advocating  such  a  change  in  the  law  as  will  enable  those  who  adnno- 
ister  the  criminal  justice  of  the  country,  to  retain  in  custoc  y  all  such 
as  are  convicted  of  crime,  until  they  have,  by  sure  and  uaequivocal 
tests,  demonstrated  that  they  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood  when  at  large.     Ton  must  be  content  that  they 
shall  be  retained  until  habits  of  industry  are  formed — until  moderate 
skill  in  some  useful  occupation  is  acquired — until  the  hard  lesson  of 
self-control  b  mastered--— in  short,  until  the  conrict  ceases  to  be  a 
criminal,  resolves  to  fulfil  his  duties  both  to  God  and  to  man,  and 
has  surmounted  all  obstacles  against  carrying  such  resolutions  into 
successful  action«     But  as  no  training,  however  enlightened  and  vi- 
gilant, will  produce  its  intended  effects  on  every  individual  subjected 
to  its  discipline,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  incurable  ?     QentlemeB, 
we  must  face  this  question.     We  must  not  flinch  firom  answering 
that  we  propose  to  keep  them  in  prison  until  they  are  released  by 
death.     You  keep  the  maniac  in  a  prison  (which  you  call  an  as^yinm) 
under  similar  conditions.      You  guard  against  his  escape  until  he 
is  taken  from  you,  either  because  he  is  restored  to  sanity  or  has 
departed  to  another  world.     If,  gentlemen,  innocent  misfortune  may, 
and  must  be  so  treated,  why  not  thus  deal  with  incorrigible deprat  ity  ? 
This  is  a  question  which  I  have  asked  times  out  of  number  withovt 
ever  being  so  fortunate  as  to  extract  a  reply.     It  is  always  tacitly 
assumed  that  imprisonment  must  not  be  perpetual  ;  but  whether  thst 
assumption  is  founded  on  any  reason  supposed  to  arise  out  of  the 
nature  of  things,  or  whether  it  only  rests  on  the  present  state  of 
public  feeling,  I  know  not.     If  the  former  ground  is  Ukea,  I  would 
give  much  to  learn  what  the  argument  is.     When  disclosed,  I  must 
either  answer  it  or  yield  to  it ;  but  while  I  am  kept  in  the  dark  each 
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alternative  is  shut  against  me.  If,  however,  this  assumed  inadmis- 
siliilitv  of  porpt'tuul  imprisonment  is  rested  on  the  present  state  of 
f  uMic  ^L'ntimcijt,  I  hav<' seen  too  often  the  ohanj^e  from  wronj^  to 
ri^ht  in  that  great  power  to  despair  of  its  becoming  an  ally  instead 
of  an  opponent.  It  is  m}'  belief  that  if  long  terras  of  imprisonment, 
even  to  perpetuity,  were  placed  before  the  public  raind  as  indissolubiy 
connected  with  the  privilege  to  the  convict  of  working  out  his  own 
redem[)tion  from  thraldom  by  proviuo^  himself  fit  for  liberty,  it  would 
require  no  great  lapse  of  time  to  produce  the  change  in  opinion  which 
1  contemplate.  Alarm  on  the  score  of  expense  ought  not  to  be  en- 
tertained, for  two  reasons,  First,  because  no  unreformed  inmates 
of  a  prison,  however  extravagant  its  expenditure  may  be,  cost  the 
couiLuunity  so  uiueh  as  tliey  would  do  if  at  large.  This  fact  has  been 
so  often  proved  that  I  must  be  allowed  to  assume  it  as  undeniable. 
But  the  second  reason  is,  that  prisons  may  be  made,  either  altogether 
or  to  a  very  great  extent,  self-supporting.  In  some  of  the  western 
States  uf  the  North  American  Republic  this  important  object  has 
been  more  than  accomplished,  as  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  yields  a 
revenue  greate  rthan  is  required  for  their  food,  lodging,  and  clothing, 
their  government,  and  their  instruction  ;  in  short,  for  all  the  various 
items  which  form  ti>e  total  expense  of  a  gaol.  It  is  quite  true  that 
labour  is  more  valuable,  and  that  food  is  cheaper  in  those  States  than 
it  is  with  us.  But,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  it  was  shown  by  the 
evidence  which  Mr.  Charles  Pearson  adduced  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject  in 
1850,  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  similar  results  might 
be  obtained  here.  Whoever  shall  read  that  valuable  testimony  will, 
I  cannot  but  think,  even  if  not  perfectly  convinced,  arrive  at  the 
concluaioQ  that  sufficient  proof  has  been  given  to  justily,  if  not  to 
demand,  such  an  experiment  as  would  set  the  controversy  at  rest. 
Let  me  now,  gentlemen,  call  your  attention  more  specifically  to  the 
ticket-of-leave  men.  By  a  statute  passed  in  the  year  1853,  a  new 
penalty  was  created  under  the  name  of  '  penal  servitude.'  This 
penalty  only  differs  from  that  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  by 
the  provision  for  restoring  the  prisoner  to  liberty  without  waiting 
for  the  expiration  of  his  sentence-^namely,  by  a  license  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  instrument  certifying  that  such  indulgence 
has  been  granted,  beiug  called  the  ticket  of  leave.  Until,  however, 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  penal  servitude  to  which  the  conYict 
hta  been  adjudged  by  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  the  license  is  liable 
to  be  revoked  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister,  and,  when  so  revoked, 
the  prisoner  is  recommitted  in  execution  of  his  original  sentence. 
This  new  penalty  must  now  be  substituted  by  the  courts  in  all  cases 
formerly  punished  by  transportation,  except  where  his  offence  ren- 
ders the  convict  liable  to  transportation  for  a  period  not  less  than 
14  years,  while  it  mav  be  substituted  even  for  the  longest  terms. 
It  was  also  provided  that  convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation 
at  the  passing  of  the  act,  or  subsequently  sentenced  to  that  punish- 
ment,  should  be  made  capable  of  benefitting  by  the  license  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  revocation  with 
those  sentenced  to  penal  servitude.     Gentlemen,  it  is  tlie  provision 
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for  a  conditional  discharge  from  fnison  which  has  attracted  public 
attention  and  has  given  to  the  system  its  name.  That  both  proTiaoos 
are  foonded  on  sound  principles  is  mjr  firm  belief,  as  I  hare  aircadv 
stated.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  is  the  first  apoo  which  tbe 
greatest  stress  ought  to  be  laid,  for  this  plain  reason,  tiiat,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  means  of  reformation  are  furnished  to  tbe  priaoorr, 
and  the  tests  of  reformation  are  well  chosen  and  faithftillj  applied, 
in  exactljr  that  same  proportion  will  the  necessity  for  tbe  aecood 
provision— viz.,  the  power  of  recalling  the  ticket  of  leave— be  di- 
mmished ;  so  that  if  we  could  ensure  perfect  tests  and  a  perfect 
application  of  them,  the  enlargement  of  the  prisoner  might  be  made 
absolute  in  the  first  instance  ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  a  coovicC 
maperfectlj  reformed  will  scarcely  be  deterred,  by  reasoo  of  tbe 
power  of  revocation  being  hung  over  him,  from  yieidinr  evcBtnally 
to  the  temptations  to  which,  when  at  liberty,  he  is  cerumi  to  be  ex- 
posed.  As  a  protection  to  society,  it  is  ahto,  as  it  now  ttandb,  im. 
perfect  m  this  further  particular,  that  the  power  of  revocation  ter- 
mmates  with  the  period  fixed  by  the  original  sentence,  wbicb,  at  the 
tune  when  the  hcense  is  granted,  may  be  nearly  expired.  This 
defect,  however,  might  readily  be  amended.  The  power  of  recall 
miffht  remain  in  force  until  a  certain  fixed  period  after  fiberation, 
to  be  further  extended  if  during  that  same  period  the  recall  should 
be  made.  And  this  brings  me  to  what  I  consider  the  most  serious 
defect  m  the  statute.     The  condition  which  is  set  forth  on  tbe  tidket 

of  leave  is  as  follows : 

*•  The  power  of  revoking  or  altering  tbe  license  of  a  convict  will 

most  certainly  be  exercised  in  case  of  his  misconduct.     If,  tberefof«, 

be  wishes  to  retain  the  privilege  which  by  his  good  behariour  voder 

penal  discipLne  he  has  obtained,  he  must  prove  by  bis  svbseqoent 

conduct  that  he  is  really  worthy  of  Her  Majesty's  clemencv.     To 

produce  a  forfeiture  of  the  license  it  u  by  no  means  necessary  that 

the  bolder  should  be  convicted  of  any  new  offence.     If  be  associates 

with  notoriously  bad  characters,  leads  an  idle  and  dissolute  Ufe.  or 

"ovwjble  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  &c.,  it  wiU  be 

assumed  that  he  is  about  to  relapse  into  crime,  and  he  wiU  be  at  once 

spprehended  and  recommitted  to  prison  under  his  original  sentence." 

At    IS  not,  ^ntlemen,  that  I  disapprove  putting  these  men  aftain 

nnder  restraint  without  evidence  of  their  having  committed  anew 

!n^*'        ??**  ^*^  greatly  changed  my  opinions  before  1  could 

^Z  "y  .^^^^''*'^''  ^C  ^*'  ^'°^-     Possihlj  it  may  be  recollected  by 

TJ^J'iJJ  ^^7^^°^  ^  ^^^®  °®^  ^^«  honour  to  address  that,  in  tbe 

«!!r«i      I  and  apin  in  the  year  1851,  I  ventured  to  advise  that  aU 

persons  who  had  been  convicted  of  acts  of  dishonesty  should  be  liable. 

^f^iJ^  the  belief  of  competent  witnesses,  they  were  leading  a  life 

Of  crime,  to  be  called  on  for  proof  that  they  were  in  the  enjoyment 

d«^?t"^?*"\''^  subsistence,  drawn  from  hiwful  sources;  tlit,  m 

a^d  in  S  f  "i*  PJ?"^?  ^^^  «**^^  ^  *>«W  to  bail  for  a  limited  period, 

and,  m  default  of  bail,  should  be  committed  to  prison.    Tbe  pnnciple 

bv  ThI  T  ""^  .P'^opo^ed  measure  was  founded  has  now  been  adopted 

\L  t«  tJ^'^i**?^'  **°*  ^^^'^o'**  '*»«  safeguard  of  a  trial.     Awird- 
wg  to  the  act,  the  prisoner  is  deprived  of  his  Uberty  by  tbe  mere 
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Stroke  of  the  Minister's  pen.  The  Legislature  probably  proceeded 
upon  ihe  ground  that,  sm  it  is  the  confidence  placed  m  hh  reforma- 
tion which  gains  hixn  bis  liberty,  so  if  that  confidence  be  lost  his 
privilege  ought  to  be  withdrawn.  Nor  am  I,  for  one,  much  afraid 
that  a  power  of  this  kind,  however  arbitrary,  will  be  often  abused. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  danger  lies  on  the  other  side.  It  is  so 
repugnant  to  the  other  side, — it  is  so  repu^ant  to  the  spirit  of  our 
laws  to  condemn  without  a  trial — that  an  English  Minister  is  under 
a  much  stronger  temptation  to  withhold  the  exercise  of  such  a  power 
in  cases  where  it  is  justly  demanded  than  to  use  it  oppressively ;  and, 
accordingly,  symptoms  of  such  forbearance  are  not  wanting.*     Mr. 


*  These  observations  are  fully  supported  by  the  following  cases  which 
came  before  Mr.  Sergeant  Adams,  at  the  October  Adjourned  Sessions 
held  at  Westminster: — 

Creorge  Roberts,  25,  pleaded  guilty  of  robbing  a  gentleman  of  a  gold 
watch,  value  £25 ;  and  Jas.  Trelawney,  25,  and  George  WilUamB,  23* 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  feloniously  breaking  and  entering  the 
dwelling  house  of  Ludwig  Oerthing,  and  stalling  certain  articles,  hit 
property.  The  prisoners  Trelawney  and  Roberts  were  ticket-of-leave 
convicts,  and  Williams  was  stated  by  a  police-constable  to  have  been 
the  constant  associate  of  thieves.  The  Assistant  Judge  said  that  it  was 
almost  beyond  belief  that  theorists  should  continue  to  act  in  positive 
opposition  to  the  practical  experience  of  the  ticket -of- leave  system,  Its 
results  were  of  the  most  mischievous  kind.  Take  the  case  of  the 
prisoner  Trelawney,  for  instance.  He  was  a  notorious  thief,  and  in  1851 
he  was  convicted  as  a  burglar  and  sentenced  to  ten  years*  transportation. 
On  the  2nd  of  Last  month  he  was  set  at  liberty  on  a  ticket-of-leaTC  ;  and 
in  less  than  three  weeka  afterwards  he  was  found  in  the  company  of  a 
known  companion  of  thieves,  breaking  into  a  house,  and,  when  detected, 
making  a  savage  assault  on  the  landlady.  In  one  case  which  came  be- 
fore him  a  man  was  found,  two  days  after  he  had  been  liberated  on 
a  ticket-of-leave,  teaching  a  boy  of  thirteen  the  art  of  picking  pockets 
in  the  street.  Such  was  the  result  of  letting  these  men  go  at  la^ge ; 
they  were  turned  loose  on  the  town,  with  sums  of  money  in  their  pockets, 
on  condition  that  they  returned  to  their  former  place  of  residence,  where 
they  joined  their  old  companions  in  crime,  and  began  their  career 
again.  He  should  sentence  Trelawney  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude, 
Koberts  to  six ;  and,  if  the  authorities  thought  fit  to  r^uce  that  term, 
and  again  set  them  at  liberty,  that  lay  with  them.  As  to  WiUiams,  he 
would  be  remanded  for  further  inquiry  as  to  his  prerious  character. 

Edward  Edwards,  aged  52,  a  pork  butcher,  was  indicted  for  attempting 
burglariously  to  break  open  the  dwelling-house  of  George  Cruiksbank, 
the  well-known  artist. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  September  the  house  of  the  prosecutor,  in 
Mornington-place,  Hatnpstead-road,  was  securely  fastened  at  ten  o'clock. 
At  two  on  the  following  mornin<^,  the  cook  was  awakened  by  the  breaking 
of  glass  and  the  ringing  of  a  bell  attached  to  the  shutter  of  the  back 
window.  She  called  her  master,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  police, 
found  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  enter  the  hou«e  by  breaking 
the  first  floor  landing  window.  A  watch  was  then  kept ;  and  in  about 
ten  minutes  the  prisoner  came  up  to  him  and  asked  him  if  they  had 
caught  the  fellow.  Mr.  Cruikshank  replied,  **  Tes,  you  are  the  fellow,** 
whereupon  the  prisoner  took  to  bis  heels  and  got  over  a  wall.     The 
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Jardine,  the  London  magistrate,  lately  complained  that  40  ticket-of- 
leaye  mea  infested  the  neighbourhood  of  his  court ;  meaniog,  dou^t. 
less,  to  intimate  by  that  statement  that  he  had  in  his  Ticinity  40  of 
such  convicts  who  had  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  their  licences  hj 
disappointing  the  expectations  on  which  they  were  granted.     If  thU 
be  so,  it  would  seem  but  reasonable  that  in  each  of  these  instances 
the  ticket  of  leave  should  he  recalled,  unless,  indeed,  the  sentences 
have  expired,  when  it  would  be  incorrect  to  denominate  these  convicts 
ticket-of-leave  men,   hince  they  stand  only  in  the  same  position  with 
all  other  prisoners  who  have  received  their  absolute  discharge.     But, 
gentlemen,  it  appears  by  a  return  made  at  the  end  of  March  la>t, 
that  the.  practice  is  not  to  withdraw  the  licence  until  the  convict 
stands  charged  with  a  new  offence — a  deviation  from  the  terms  of 
the  warning  written  upon  the  ticket  of  leave,  which  I  am  unable  to 
explain  except  by  the  conjecture  which  I  have  offered  to  your  notice. 
Gentlemen,  1  have  said  that  the  working  of  the  system  has  been,  as 
I  think,  exaggerated  both  by  its  opponents  and  its  admirers,  fur  fiil 
and  for  good.     For  evil,  because  I  feel  certain  that  convicts  wlio 
have  now  tickets  of  leave  would  have  been  released  unconditiooaJiy 
after  a  detention  not  very  much  greater  than  that  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  under  the  new  system.     And  I  ground  this  opiihon 
on  three  important  facts — 1st,  on  the  grrowin^  impatience  of  se\ere 
punishments  evinced  by  the  public  ;  2nd,  on  the  usage  of  liberating 
transports  not  sent  abroad  long  before  their  terms  of  transportation 
have  expired.     To  these  two  facts  I  have  already  adverted.     The 
third  is  that  the  Legislature,  when  it  substituted  penal  servitude  for 
transportation,  verv  much  abridged  the  duration  of  the  punii^hmeut. 
Gentlemen,  the  real  evil  with  which  we  have  to  contend  stands  thus ; — 
So  long  as  we  could  impose  our  criminals  on  other  communities  «e 
did  not  trouble  ourselves  to  cultivate  the  science  of  reformation,  and 
now  that  this  lazy  and  selfish  resource  has  failed  us,  we,  in  the  stress 
of  our  difficulties,  are  compelled  suddenly  to  call  upon  the  func- 
tionaries of  our  gaols  to  perform  a  task  demanding  qualifications 
with  which,  without  a  long  previous  training,  it  is  unreasonabk*  to 
expect  them  to  be  endowed ;  or  at  least  in  such  full  measure  as  to 
insure  success.     Having  weighed  these  circumstances,  jou  may,  per- 
haps, gentlemen,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  no  small  portion  of  the 
unpopularity  which  has  fallen  upon  the  new  system  is  produced  hy 

poUce  went  in  pursuit,  and  chased  him  to  an  area  in  the  Crescent,  an-1 
thence  to  a  wash-houi^e,  where  they  found  him  crouched  down.  Da 
being  asked  what  he  did  there,  he  said,  nothing  that  he  knew  oC  and 
afterwards  he  said  drink  bad  brought  him  to  his  last  penny,  and  tliai  he 
was  regardless  of  what  occurred  to  ium.  In  the  course  of  the  morning 
a  life-preserver,  two  knives,  and  a  piece  of  wax  candle  were  found  w 
the  area  into  which  the  prisoner  had  jumped. 

The  jury  found  the  priaoner  guilty. 

A  constable  proved  that  in  18^  the  prisoner  was  tried  at  tlie  Old 
Bailey  for  burglary,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  transporutiou. 
Mr.  Payne  s<iid,  if  that  was  so,  the  prisoner  must  be  a  ticket-of 4oa\c 
man,  and  tliere  was  no  doubt  the  system  of  liberating  convicts  on  tiL-kct- 
of  leave  was  working  great  mischief. — Mr.  Witham  sentenced  the  prisoUvT 
to  eighteen  months'  haid  labour En. 
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its  having  come  into  existence  jnst  at  the  tinte  when  the  country  was 
beginning  to  suffer  from  the  augmented  number  of  convicts  which 
the  stoppage  of  transportation  had  liberated  at  home,  instead  of  their 
being  thrown  into  our  colonial  population  as  heretofore.  The  dis- 
ease, if  I  may  so  illustrate  my  meaning,  results  from  the  obstructiun 

of  the  accustomed  outlet — namely,  transportation ;  but  the  remedy, 

the  ticliet-of-leave  system — failing  to  work  a  perfect  cure,  has  been 
censured  as  if  it  were  the  cause  of  the  malady.     Gentlemen,   the 
reason  why  I  think  the  system  has  been  over-estimated  for  good  as 
well  as  for  evil  is,  because  it  applies  only  to  a  comparatively  small 
class,  and  because  the  evidence  of  reformation  remains  doubtful, 
although,  I  must  admit,  much  more  cogent  and  applying  to  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  licences  than  I  had  expected  to  ifind  it.     And  1 
make  this  admission  without  forgetting  that  large  subtraotions  may 
be  required,  from  the  estimated  results.     The  estimate  is  that  from 
80  to  90  per  cent,  of  convicts  discharged  with  tickets  of  leave  are 
permanently  reformed.     Gentlemen,  there  is,  as  you  well  know,  an 
establishment  at  Mettray,  in  France,  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
oiTenders,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  all  reformatory  institutions. 
Mettray  enjoys  every  possible  advantage.     Its  founder  and  chief 
director,  M.  De  Metz,  who  by  his  visit  here  last  week  may  be  per. 
sonally  known  to  you,  is  a  man  of  unrivalled  ability,  long  experience 
and  unexampled  devotion  to  his  great  enterprise.     His  institution 
has  gradually  attained  its  present  exalted  height  by  15  years  of  en- 
lightened administration,  conducted  with  sedulous  care  and  assiduity  ; 
and  yet  even  Mettray  does  not  reclaim  a  greater  proportion  of  its  tn« 
mates  than  90  per  cent.     Nevertheless,  gentlemen,  90  per  cent,  is  to 
my  mind  a  result  so  wonderful  that  nothing  short  of  the  very  search- 
ing investigations  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making  could 
induce  me  to  accept  it  as  worthy  of  confidence  ;  and,  that  being  sq, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  receiva  the  estimate  of  reformations  elected 
among  the  ticket-of-leave  men  with  some  doubt  and  misgiving,  though 
with  implicit  reliance  on  the  sincerity  with  which  it  is  promulgated. 
The  truth  is,  that  permanent  reformation  demands  years  to  test  its 
reality,  and  the  system  has  not  been  in  operation  for  a  sufBcicnt 
length  of  time  to  furnish  the  required  proof.     The  probabilities 
certainly  look  the  other  way.    Mettray  deals  wieh  young  and  plastic 
minds  and  bodies.     It  retains  its  wards  a  long  time — often  for  many 
years.      None  of  them  leave  Mettray  until  employment  is  procured 
for  them.       Each  is  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  some  benevo- 
lent person  residino^in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  master^  who  watches 
over  the  youth  with  the  care  of  a  guardian.  Mettray  is  looked  upon 
by  those  who  have  been  its  inmates  as  a  home.     It  is  a  high  gratitica- 
tion  to  them  to  visit  their  "  colonie,*'  as  they  are  taught  to  call  it. 
If  they  have  not  failed  in  their  duties  they  are  always  kindly  welcomed, 
and,  should  they  through  misfortune  be  thrown  out  of  work,  they 
find  hospitable  reception  at  Mettray.     Gentlemen,  I  shall  be  most 
agreeably  surprised  if  experience  shall  justify  those  who  superintend 
our  ticket-of-leave  system  in  placing  Iheir  estimate  so  nearly  on  a 
par  with  the  proved  results  of  Mettray.     It  must,  however,  be  re« 
membered  that  we  have  all  much  to  learn  on  the  subject ;  and  I  do 
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not  forget  that,  in  Um  opinion  of  Captain  Haconocbie,  it  is  earier  to 
reform  adult  than  juvenile  offenders.  I  will  own  that  I  hare  always 
regarded  this  view  as  |>aradoxieal.  Still  it  may  be  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience, and  may  explain  awav  the  difficulty  which  now  prevents  ray 
yielding  a  complete  assent  to  the  estimate  on  which  I  have  been  com- 
menting. Gentlemen,  it  has  been  surmised  that  the  tests  on  which 
the  auuorities  rely  for  the  reformation  of  the  candidate  for  a  licence 
are  of  an  unaatisfactory  nature.  It  is  said — I  know  not  on  what 
authority — ^that  too  much  weight  is  given  to  the  opinion  which  may 
be  entertained  of  a  convict  by  the  chaplain.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
chaplain  will  be  very  much  ^ded  by  what  he  may  suppose  to  be  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  religious  impressions  made  upon  the  heart  of 
the  prisoner ;  and,  reasoning  on  such  presumption,  it  is  argued  that 
the  life  of  a  prisoner,  subjected,  as  his  actions  are,  to  minute  regula- 
tion and  constant  supervision,  affords  no  tests  by  which  it  oomd  be 
ascertained  how  far  such  impressions  are  genuine  and  of  a  permanent 
character.  If,  gentlemen,  the  premises  are  well  founded,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  concur  in  the  conclusion  at  which  the  objectors  hare 
arrived,  at  least  until  more  freedom  of  action  is  allowed  to  prisoners 
than  they  at  present  ei^oy.  But  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  know 
several  of  the  able  and  exemplary  men  who  fill  the  office  of  gaol 
chaplain  ;  and,  judging  of  the  body  by  those  of  its  members  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  I  hold  them  as  little  disposed  to  depend  on 
such  fallacious  tests  as  the  most  jealous  objector  can  himself  be.  It 
is  so  obvious  that  the  faite  of  the  prisoner  should  not  depend  upon  a 
vague  general  opinion,  but  should  be  founded  on  an  accumulation  of 
facts  dav  by  day  recorded,  that  1  should  require  strong  eridenc  against 
the  antnorities  of  any  prison  before  I  could  be  led  to  believe  that 
they  had  fallen  into  an  error  so  glaring.  Doubtless,  gentlemen,  a 
punctual  attention  to  religiona  observances,  where  the  prisoner  has 
an  option  to  fulfil  or  negleet  them,  roust  not  be  omitted  in  the  account. 
Bnt  there  is  danger  in  giving  any  very  great  weight  to  manifestations 
of  this  kind,  inasmuch  as  even  when  they  are  based  in  sincerity  the 
prisoner  is  tempted  to  exaggeration  in  their  display ;  so  that  what  is 
pure  in  its  inception  becomes  corrupt  through  the  hope  of  temporal 
advantage.  This  danger  is  felt  so  strongly  at  Mettray  that  a  provision 
is  made  against  it  which  perhaps  will  startle  those  to  whom  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  and  its  difficulties  is  a  novel  study.  The  con* 
doctors,  when  they  have  confidence  in  the  individual,  are  well  pleased 
to  see  him  begin  to  join  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  having 
found  by  experience  that  after  this  event  an  improvement  is  generally 
visible  in  his  moral  conduct.  But  as  such  an  effisct  can  only  be  oro- 
duced  when  the  communicant  is  acting  from  pure  motives  and  on 
settled  resolutions,  not  only  is  it  provided  that  no  secular  benefit 
shall  accrue  to  him  from  taking  part  in  this  communion,  but  ss  an 
admonition  not  to  af^roach  the  table  in  a  rash  or  presumptuous 
spirit,  every  fault  he  may  commit  for  the  week  following  receives 
punishment  of  double  severity.  Yet,  gentlemen,  although  it  has  not 
been  given  us  to  search  the  heart  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  disttognish 
by  any  sure  criterion  between  those  manifestations  of  his  spiritual 
condition  which  are  sincere  and  those  which  are  merely  specious. 
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still  we  «re  not  left  without  tests  on  whkh  we  may  ufely  rely.   *^  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them"  is  one  the  Talue  of  which  the  highest 
authority  has  taught  us  to  prize.     We  may  rejoice  that  it  is  of  easy 
application  to  that  quality  wxuch*  of  all  others,  it  is  most  essential 
should  he  acquired  hy  the  prisoner  to  insure  him  affainst  relapee*    I 
mean  industry.     We  can  measure  the  quantity  of  liu>oar  and  estimate 
its  value,  especially  if  it  be  of  the  simpler  kinds,  with  some  approaich 
to  accuracy.     Let,  then,  an  account  be  opened  with  each  prisoner* 
placing  to  his  credit  value  of  his  labour — the  real  value,  if  productive 
labour,  can  be  found  ;  an  assumed  value,  or  rather  a  value  upon  an 
assumed  scale,  if  his  labour  be  not  of  a  productive  kind.     Let  him 
clearly  understand  that  each  day's  labour  will  tell  upon  his  liberation. 
If  large  in  quantity  and  good  in  qualitv,  it  will  materially  advance  him 
on  his  way.     On  the  other  hand,  if  deficient  in  either  of  these  attri« 
butes  his  progress  will  be  retarded*    But  a  distant  ftitnre,  however 
bright — and  no  brighter  prospect  can  open  to  the  eyes  of  a  prisoner 
than  that  of  liber^ — will  not  suffice  wi^out  some  hope  of  benefit 
nearer  at  hand.    Let  the  prisoner*  then,  be  allowed  to  expend  a 
part  of  his  earnings  in  the  improvement  of  his  diet.    By  acting 
on  these  principles  we  shall  have  provided  for  training  him  in  habits 
of  industry.     But,  although  industry  will*  when  he  leaves  his  prison, 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  honest  maintenance,  yet,  unless  he  has 
learnt  the  art  of  self-government,  he  will  not'be  effectuallv  protected 
against  the  temptations  to  fall  back  into  evil  courses  bv  which  he  will 
be  assailed.    Let  him  then  be  informed  that  every  subtraction  from 
the  fund  created  by  his  labour  for  the  indulgence  of  his  palate  will* 
like  indolence,  retard  the  hour  of  freedom.     Thus  he  will  be  taught 
economy.    Gentlemen,  other  habits  are  very  desirable,  bat  these  are 
essentiid  ;  and,  having  explained  how  they  may  be  indneed,  I  mxisi 
not  dwell  on  the  means  of  reformation  at  greater  length.     Those 
among  ^ou  who  desire  to  give  full  scope  to  your  tnomries  upon  this 
interestiiuf  subject,  to  learn  into  how  many  ramifications  reformatory 
science  of  necessity  runs^-Jiow  its  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome  and 
how  contending  claims  are  to  be  adjusted^— must  consult  the  works 
of  Captain  Maoonochie.     The  principle  that  the  convict  should  be 
detained  until  by  industry  and  good  conduct  he  has  earned  his  right 
to  be  free,  was  first  enunoiated  by  Archbishop  WhateW ;  but  it  was 
developed  into  a  system,  and  thus  rendered  capable  of  practical  ap* 
plication,  by  Captain  Maconochie.    May  his  services  even  yet*  late 
though  it  be,  obtain  from  him  some  recognition  from  his  country* 
before  the  day  shall  arrive  when  earthly  recompense  will  avail  him 
nothing  1 

Eev.  Mr.  Field  thus  writes : — 

Berkshire  Gaol,  Michaelmas,  1855. 

My  Lords  and  Ckntlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  you  with 
my  sixteenth  AnnualReportof  the  condition  of  your  prisoners,  with 
observations  thereupon. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  18 
per  cent,  in  the  number  committed  during  the  last  twelvemonths  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.     If  this  diminution  must  be  in 
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a  measure  ascribeil  to  a  swfficieDcy  of  «inplo  jmeot  aad  perhaps,  more 
to  the  increase  of  onr  armji  yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  inclemeinrj 
of  last  winter  and  the  high  price  of  provisions  conduced  to  an  op- 
posite result ;  and  although  the  enlistment  of  some  di&»olate  charac- 
ters may  ha^'e  prevented  their  committal,  any  decrease  on  that 
account  is  counterbalanced  by  not  less  than  42  committals  from  the 
the  Royal  Berkshire  Militia  whilst  quartered  at  Reading.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  this  regiment  was  for  nine  months  billetted  in 
public  hoiusesy  and  that  very  inadequate  provision  was  made  for  their 
mental  and  religious  instruction,  it  is  surprising  that  a  larger  number 
did  not  become  criminal.  As  respects  other  causes  of  crime,  the  ob. 
servations  in  my  report  of  last  year  equally  apply  to  the  present. 
The  statistical  tables  which  I  have  appended  show  that  gross  igno- 
rance was  a  characteristic  of  your  prisoners.  About  two-thir£  of 
the  entire  number  were  unable  to  read  with  the  common  accuracy 
needful  to  obtain  the  ideas  of  which  the  words  were  significaat, 
whilst  not  a.  third  coold  write  their  own  names.  A  still  more  lamen- 
table  proof  of  neglected  education- is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  not  one 
in  ten  possessed  such  knowledge  of  religious  truths  as  might  be  ex- 
pected effectually  to  restrain  vieiqus  propensities.  Men  thus  desti* 
tute  of  motives  to  resist  have  been  seduced  by  many  temptations— 
especially  those  of  the  beer-house-*and  crimes  have  been  committed 
that  means  of  sensual  indulgence  might  be  secured. 

Reverting  however,  to  the  reduced  number  of  offenders,  I  hope 
it  may  be  chiefly  assigpaable  to  the  preveiitive  eflicacy  of  more 
extended  education  throughout  the  county,  and  next,  to  the  correc- 
tive tendency  of  your  prison  discipline.  That  education  has  been  so 
extended,  and  that  so  few  of  that  consequently  enlarged  proportion 
of  theiinstmeted  have  been  imprisoned,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  so 
many  of  your  criminals  have  come  from  the  reduced  number  remain- 
ing Ignorant,  are  facts  of  deep  interest  and  which  demand  serious  at- 
tention. They  not  only  show,  more  clearly  than  ever,  the  connec- 
tion between  ignorance  and  ctime,  but  prove  likewise,  th&t  crime  is 
on  the  increase  amonffst  the  uneducated,  since  the  diminution  in  the 
number  committed  is  by  no  means  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  the 
reduced  number  of  those  still  uninstructed.  This  may  easily  be  ac- 
counted for,  the  temptations  to  self-indulgence  to  whic^  this  class  is 
addicted  have  been  multiplied,  and  the  victims  have  been  proportion- 
ally more  numerous.  Whilst  therefore  every  Christian  raustde^ 
plore  the  continuance  of  such  incentives  to  vice  and  seek  their  re- 
moval, these  statistics  show  that  we  cannot  over  estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  religious  education  as  a  counteracting  agency.  Far  better 
thus  to  prevent  offences  than  by  the  btrst  penal  discipline  to  corrrct 
offenders:  yet  I  thankfully  repeat  my  conviction,  confirmed  by 
larger  observation  and  additional  proofs,  that  the  system  pursued  in 
your  county  gaol  does  in  many  ciises  prevent  a  recurrence  of  crime. 

But  as  I  rejoice  that  our  prison  discipline  is  thus  corrective  when 
applied  long  enoueh  to  afford  the  reasonable  hope  of  such  a  result, 
ko  I  regret  that  m  the  case  of  nve-sizths  of  those  committed  last 
year  the  term  of  imprisonment— no  t  exceeding  three  months— was 
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too  short  for  reformatory  inflcience.*    I  have  often  dt^pi'ecated  pun- 
ishments so  pre^ant  with  evil,  and  prayed  that  every  imprisonment 
might  be  of  sufficient  duration  for  improvement.     "  This  seems  to 
me,"  writes  one  of  our  learned  judges,  in  a  communication  I  lately 
received  from   him,   «*This  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  yet  marvellously  neglected  in  practice.     We  may  use  palliatives 
in  chronic  cases,  for  alas !  we  can  do  no  better,  but  for  curable  com* 
plaiuts,  who  would  hesitate  in  performing  a  painful   operation.** 
The  lamentable  consequences  of  short  imprisonments  are  not,  how- 
ever, limited  to  the  prevention  of  any  curative  process,  but  whilst 
the  remedy  is  inadequate,  and  the  treatment  so  inefficacious,  the  dis*. 
ease  not  only  becomes  chronic,  but,  with  its  inveteracy,  far  more 
malignant.     It  may  be  affirmed  as  indisputable,  that  an  imprisonment 
which  fails  to   amend   must  demoralise.     It  degrades  the  subject  of 
it  to  the  rank   of  a  convict;  it  affixes  a  stigma  which  alike  forbidb 
self-respect,  and  the  favourable  regard  of  better  men  ;  and  whilst 
exchided  from  intercourse  with  them,  the  wretched  outcast  is  wel- 
comed and  becomes — whether  willing  or  not — the  associate  of  those 
more  abandoned  than  himself,  if  not  more  debased.    His  temptations 
to  offend  are  therefore   of  necessity  stronger,  whilst  no  new  princi- 
ple or  increased  power  of  resistance  has  been  acquired.     Reasonably 
then,  might  we  inffer  that  which  experience  has  proved,  namely,  thaJt 
short  imprisonments  are   preparatory   to  future  crimes,  and  are  tk 
most  prolific  cause  of  frequent  re- committals.     So  far  from  regard- 
ing a  previous   conviction   which  has  been   thus  punished   as  an 
aggravation  of  guilt,   surely   the  re-convicted  offender  might  often 
with  more  josticp,   allege    it  as  an  apology  for  his  re-appearance  at 
the  bar,  and   plead  his  former  ineffective  sentence  in  mitigation  of 
penalty  for  a  crime  which  mistaken  clemency  was  calculated  to  in- 
duce,    Whilst   I   desire  to  speak  on  this  subject  with  becoming 


•  We  have  already  frequently  referred  to  this  subject,  but  if  proof  of 
the  stupidity  of  justices,  and  judges,  in  awarding  short  sentences  to 
juveniles  were  needed,  it  is  fully  offered  in  the  following  police  report  ;-:- 

"Belfast,  Saturday,  October  20th,  1855. 

Before  Mr.  Tb ACT,  R.M.,  and  W.  Coatbs,  Esq. 

Archer  Murphy  this  morning  was  honoured  by  being  first  called  upon, 
as  it  was  ouly  his  fifteen th  appearance,  on  the  charge  of  stealing  a  bottle 
of  whiskey  from  Hudsoa  and  Co.,  High-street.  As  he  had  already 
undergone  34  montlis'  imprisonmeut.  (nearly  three  years,  although  oot 
jet  fourteen  years  of  age),  and  being  five  times  well  whipped,  he  escaped 
with  14  days'  liard  labour.** 

We  have  received  this  report  from  a  friend,  enclosed  to  us  in  the 
following  note : — 

"  I  send  you  the  enclosed  for  your  Quarterly  Record — I  have  cut  it 
from  a  Belfast  Paper  of  Mondi^  the  22od  Jnst.  It  shows  a  new  feature 
in  the  working  of  the  Ux  taUomi» — when  Archer  Murphy  makes  his  six- 
teenth appearance  befiore  the  Magistrates  for  robbery.  J  suppose  he  will 
get  off  with  a  week's  hard  labour — it  will  probably  take  20  socli  appear- 
anccH  on  the  same  system  before  Archer  gets  off  Scot -free,  or  obtains  his 
diploma  to  practise  Uiieving  with  perfect  immunity  for  life.  Thus  we 
reform  on  the  homoeopathic  plan  down  jiMre-" — £i>- 
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deferMioe,  yet  alter  xnuoh  inqiriry,  feeeidee  consUntlj  and  cai^fidlj 
watching  the  operation  and  effect  of  our  oriiBnial  law  daring  the 
laBt  sixteen  yearsy  with  advantagee  which  few  have  possened,  I  maj 
confidently  affirm  that  its  lighter  penalties  produce  many  more  of- 
fences than  they  prevent.  Convinced  of  this,  I  look  npon  the  recent 
popular  enactment,  **  for  diminishing  ezpeuae  and  delay  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  jostioe"  with  paiafol  apprehension,  on  ae- 
eount  of  its  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  short  imprisonments. 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  importance  of  diminishing  expense,  bat 
whilst  as  compared  widi  moral  ioflttencet  this  ia  unimportant ;  the 
more  probable  result  isy  that  the  correctional  term  beinj^  redvce^ 
subsequent  offences  and  future  prosecutions  will  oause  admtional  ei* 
pense.  I  deeply  regret,  therefore*  that  in  cases  of  larceny,  in  which 
the  value  of  property  stolen  does  not  exeeed  five  shillings,  this  me»> 
sure  provides  as  the  maximum  of  punishmeni,  the  very  least  which 
sound  policy  and  the  real  welfare  of  the  criminal  would  demand  as 
the  minimum  of  imprisonmenty  namely,  three  months.  But  I  am 
happy  to  observe  that  the  very  first  section  of  this  act  gives  to  the 
justices  an  increased  discretionary  power.  It  provides  *  that  if  upoa 
hearing  of  the  charge,  they  shall  be  of  opnion  that  there  are  cir- 
oumstances  in  the  case  wmch  render  it  inexpedient  to  inflict  any 
punishment,  thej  shall  have  power  to  dismiss  the  person  cbargra 
without  proceeding  to  a  conviction.*  My  lords  uad  gentlemen,  I 
doubt  not  that  by  the  jucUcious  exercise  ik  this  power,  many  a  short 
imprisonment  with  its  miachievons  and  miserable  consequences  wiH 
be  prevented.  But  whilst  assured  that  in  Berkshire  the  authority 
will  not  be  abused,  I  should  beunfiuthfUl  if*  aAersu<&  loi^  convene 
with  criuiinals,  I  abstained  from  adverting  to  the  encouragement 
given  to  crime  by  unconditional  impunity.  The  ^cperienee  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years  does  not  controvert  the  nuudm  the  Boman  orator 
so  long  since  propounded,  '  Impunitas  est  maxima  peocandi  illece- 
bra.* 

Whilst,  then,  I  trust  that  the  extension  of  power  will  be  advan- 
taffeous,  I  submit  that,  in  the  bill  prepared  by  one  of  your  honour- 
able bench,  it  was  far  better  provided  for,  because  in  a  manner  not 
merely  preventive  of  evil,  but  likely  to  be  productive  of  much  good. 
In  the  report  which  I  had  the  honour  to  present  two  years  since,  I 


*  Cicero  pro  Milone— -The  sequel  of  this  Report,  I  truat, 
shows  that  whilst  deprecating  short  imprisonments,  I  am  nut  an  advo- 
cate for  severe  punishments.  I  cannot,  however,  sympathise  with  many 
who  evince  a  morbid  feeling  in  ikvour  of  impunity,  which,  whilst  it  en- 
courages crime,  is  contrary  to  the  revealed  will  of  Him  who  baa  ordahied 
the  magistrate  to  be  a  **  Reyenger  to  execute  wrath  upoa  him  that  doeth 
evil.'*  Thus  the  sentiment  of  the  Pagan  orator  is  not  ineonaialent  with  sa* 
cred  precepts.  It remlode  us  too  of  the  maxim  of  one  often  deacribed  as  tfas 
Christian  Cicero--**  Senromm  autem  flllomnique  peeeata  noa 
peoeatum  est;  evadent  enim  ad  mi^us  malum  per  Impnnicattm. 
tins,  De  Ira,  ch.  xviii.  Our  great  poet  was  also  well  acquainted 
human  nature  when  he  wiote-- 

"  We  bid  this  be  done 
When  evil  deeds  hare  their  permiasive  pass. 
And  aotthe  punishment.** 
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prated  that  ^our  iaflQeQce  might  be  exerted  with  the  legiaUture  to 
obtam  An  act  providing  that  a  discretionary  power  be  vested  in  ma. 
gistrates  (not  under  any  circumstances  to  dismiss  a  person  charged 
with  crime,  rather  than  to  convict  him,  by  which  proceeding,  although 
the  dismissal  with  its  circumstances  be  recorded,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  recent  act^  yet  the  charge  can  scarcely,  unthuut  a  cuum 
pictiont  be  the  subject  of  future  adjudication  ;  and  even  if  the  party 
who  had  been  previousW  so  charged  be,  for  a  subsequent  onence, 
summarily  dealt  with  under  this  act,  no  increased  penalty  is  appointed. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  this  proceeding,  I  begged  your  influence  might 
be  exerted  that  magistrates  should  have  power)  to  record  a  first  or 
even  second  triflinff  offence,  the  punishment  of  which  should  be  sus* 
pended  and  conditional,  to  be,  however,  inflicted  in  a  cumulative 
measure  If  the  offender  were  again  convicted.  I  beg  to  thank  the 
hoQ«  member  ibr  having  inserted  this  provision  in  the  draft  of  a  bill^ 
with  a  cq^v  of  whieh  Hb  favoured  me,  and  I  trust  that  another  sea- 
sloQ  of  paniaooent  will  not  pass  without  an  amendment  of  the  present 
acty  by  substituting  the  clause  of  that  bill  which  is  unfortunately 
•uperseded* 

X  have  satisfaction  in  reporting  that  the  penal  and  corrective  plans 

J  pursued  in  your  prison  have  been  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of 
bruer  year^.  whilst  some  im provements  have  been  introduced.  The 
additional  emp^vment  provided  for  your  prisoners  is  advantageous^ 
and  the  coarser  tare  sullied  to  them  h^s  been  long  desirable-  Still 
there  are  defects  which  J  feel  called  upon  to  mention.  Although  not 
subjected  to  anv  wearisome  labour,  your  prisoners  are  compelled  to 
spend  not  less  than  ten  hours  in  bed.  1  have  for  successive  years  re&r* 
red  to  such  a  practice  as  little  in  accordance  with  the  wisdqm  evinced 
in  your  other  regulations.  It  is  certainly  not  required  for  bodily  rest> 
and  is  injurious  to  mind  and  morsls.  Allow  me,  then,  to  repeat  an 
earnest  hope  that  you  will  correct  a  vicious  practice  which  has  no 
legislative  sanction,  which  must  be  condemned  by  every  intelligent 
man*  and  was  denounced  by  the  parliamentary  committee  on  prison 
discipline  in  1850,  whose  report  affirms  that  '  no  prisoner  should  be 
left  in  darkness  more  than  a  maximum  tim£  whieh  can  be  required  fur 
rest,  namely,  eight  hours***  If  this  remark  be  a|^plicable  to  orisoners 
subjected  to  severe  exertion  and  constant  toil,  with  how  much  greater 
force  does  it  apply  to  those  under  that  wiser  discipline  from  which 
peoal  labour  is  excluded. 

The  system  under  which  debtors  are  still  confined  is  more  vicious 
in  its  tendencies  than  can  be  described  in  this  report.  I  can  never 
cease  to  deprecate  the  continuance  of  a  plan  in  which,  amidst  so 
much  to  condemn,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  discover  anything  to  ap- 
prove, Recently  the  father  of  a  young  person  allowed  him  to  be 
committed  for  debt,  with  the  hope  that  some  extravagant  habits  would 
be  corrected ;  and  if  youths  of  such  a  character  could  be  subjected 
for  a  short  time  to  separate  confinement,  the  happiest  results  might 
ensue ;  but  as  in  this  case  I  advised  an  immediate  release,  lest  the 
foolish  spendthrift  should  become  an  unprincipled  profligate,  or  pos» 
sibly  a  convicted  felon^  so  I  would  warn  every  parent  against  the 
peril,  under  present  circumstances,  of  adopting  such  a  course. 
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Although  three  persons  fa^ve  been,  reaored  to  Iniotie  asrkoss 
during  the  last  jear,  yet  in  no  case  has  iusanky  been  assignable  to 
their  imprisonment.  In  one  instance  the  sufferer  bad  been  only  a 
few  days  in  your  prison,  and  had  previously  been  in  a  similar  state 
of  mental  derangement.  In  another  the  disease  was  hereditary,  boih 
the  mother  of  the  prisoner  and  hb  father's  father  having  been  insane ; 
and  the  third  was  decidedly  in  that  condition  when  committed,  be- 
sides having  three  children  in  lunatic  asylums.  It  has  been  my  duty 
to  express  regret  that,  when  these  prisoners  were  certified  aiod  re- 
ported as  insane,  they  were  not  more  speedily  removed.  Whilst  they 
remain  in  prison  it  is  almost  impossible  to  treat  such  persons  in  the 
manner  required,  and  the  means  needful  for  their  restraint  seiiously 
aggravate  the  disease. 

The  remarks  I  have  felt  caUed  upon  to  offer  concerning  short 
Imprisonments  are  further  supported  by  the  annexed  tables,  descrip- 
tive of  persons  recommitted.  They  show,  that  of  6S5,  256  bad  been 
in  custody  before ;  of  whi(^  number  lip9  bad  been  in  separate  eoa*^ 
finement ;  but,  oi  these,  131  had  not  been  preTiously  mder  your 
penal  treatment  longer  than  three  months,  and  but  few  for  even  that 
short  time.  The  recommittal  of  these,  Uierefore,  is  aocoiuited  for. 
Of  the  remaining  28,  IH  were  hardened  offenders,  #ho,  having  been 
repeatedly  convicted,  had  been  eonfined  m  the  old  gaols^  and,  it  most 
be  feared,  rendered  incorrigible  by  assoeiatiog  with  other  crtaunals. 
Thus,  the  number  recommitted,  who  for  their  first  offence  were 
subjected  to  a  term  of  punishment  which  could  with  reason  be  ex- 
pected to  prove  corrective,  is  only  ten.  If,  then,  the  proportioB 
recommitted  be  adduced  as  any  test  of  the  efficacy  of  a  prison  syttev, 
certainly  one  which  exhibits  such  results  may  not  merely  ehallenge 
com|>anson  with  others,  but  presents  sueh  a  contmat  to  them  as 
should  compel  Hs  universal -adoption. 

Durmg  the  last  twelve  morrths  54  juvenile  oflbndere  have  been 
committed  to  prison,  and  in  the  table  appended,  w^li^'gires  the  par> 
ticuhirs  of  l59reconnnitted  criminals,  41  are  described  as  having 
entered  upon  their  career  of  crime  before  they  were  sixteen  years  of 
at^e.  These  have  since  been  imprisoned  2!  1  times— an  average  of 
more  than  five  times  to  each.  In  my  report  last  year  I  expressed 
hope  that  a  reformatory  school  would  be  ere  long  established  in  thb 
'county,  in  accordance  wfth  the  "  Act  fbrihef  better '<6Bre  mmI  nfor- 
mation  of  young  offenders.'  Snbseqtiet^tlyi  as'<<Hihiiiids- of  tife 
pitiable  class  were  committed,  I  was  encohragcd  hr  the  t^nrtesy  and 
sympathy  of  our  visiting  justices  to  represent  tfitir  cise  to  tbem, 
and  to  solicit  their  more  powerful  influence ;  and  it  is  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  gratitude  that  I  revert  to  the  efficient  manner  In  whico 
those  magistrates  again  brought  the  subject  before  your  honouraUe 
bench  at  the  Kaster  sessions,  and  second  the  humane  attention  and 
munificent  contributions  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the 
county.  I  cannot  doubt  that  an  esamplv  ofsuoh  h«nevoieiic«  «Dd 
liberaltty  will  be  admitted  by  all,  atid 'whilat  iraitaled ■  by  othwt, 
'  honoured  with  equal  ratrk  and  entrusted  with  Kfce  wnaltfa,  tharilMse 
'  amongst  us  whose  means  are  more  limfted,  but  who  are  not  fie» 
interested  in  the  philanthropic  plan,  or  less  likel/to'deti re  advantage 
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from  its  operation,  will  cheerAiIIy  contribute  towards  its  completion* 
Tbe  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  important  work — so  much 
greater  tnan  would  have  been  anticipated — proves  the  earnestness 
with  which  it  has  been  pursued.  A  reformatory  school  is  now  pre* 
pared,  and,  perhaps,  I  do  not  unwarrantably  presume,  if,  after  much 
enquiry,  and  the  personal  inspection  of  seversu  establishments  for  the 
same  purpose,  I  express  a  confident  opinion  that  the  zeal  which  has 
been  displayed  does  not  surpass  the  sound  judgment  evinced  in  the 
preliminary  arrangements.  I  believe  them  to  be  calculated  to  ensure 
success  ;  and  since,  at  the  important  meeting  last  week,  it  was  desired 
that  I  should  take  part  in  superintending  tne  discipline  of  the  insti- 
tution, I  shall  esteem  it  alike  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  render  any 
service  in  my  power  in  furtherance  of  that  which  is  so  wise,  just,  and 
merciiiil  in  its  purpose,  and  which  affords  the  promise  of  most  happy 
results.* 


•  Every  day  we  have  proofii  of  the  great  necessity  for  a  speedy  and 
complete  extension  of  the  Schools ;  and  amongst  other  cases,  the  follow- 
ing occurring  in  the  London  Police  Reports  of  the  third  week  in  last 
C>ctober,  shew  the  advantages  which  must  spring  fh)m  that  branch  of 
the  system  which  permits  parents  to  send  their  unruly  children  to  tiic 
institution  fur  the  purpose  of  reformation. 

THE  BKOINNINO  OF  CRIMB. 

John  Cable,  a  little  boy,  about  eleven  years  of  ape,  was  chared  with 
robbing  his  parents  of  6s.  lOd. — The  prisoner's  father  is  a  steady  hard- 
working  man,  with  a  large  family.  On  Monday,  the  mother  went  out 
to  purchase  some  food  for  them,  leaving  6s.  lOil.  on  the  shelf.  On  her 
return  she  found  that  the  prisoner  had  absconded  with  it,  and  when  he 
was  met  in  the  evening  he  had  spent  it  all.  The  poor  mother  said  she 
did  not  wish  to  press  the  the  charge,  her  only  object  for  giving  him  into 
custody  was  to  endeavour  by  a  night's  confini'ment  to  deter  her  child 
from  a  repetition  of  the  offence.— In  answer  to  the  magistrate's  inquiries, 
she  said  that  he  had  never  robbed  her  before,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  her 
children  were  honest  and  well  conducted — After  a  feeling  admonition, 
the  magistrate  discharged  the  accused. 

JUVXMZX.B  DXLINQUBNCT. 

Lambeth—  Michael  Bummerford,  «  little  urchin,  whose  head  scarcely 
reached  the  felons'  bar,  was  charged  with  stealing  4s.  6d.  and  three 
pawnbrokers'  tidcets,  the  property  of  his  fitther. — The  father,  a  decent 
looking  man,  a  stationer's  clerk,  and  who  gave  his  evidence  under  a  feeling 
of  strong  emotion,  said  that  the  prisoner  hail  from  his  childhood  become 
addicted  to  acts  of  dishonesty,  and  stole  every  article  he  could  lay  liia 
hands  on.  He  had  procured  three  different  situations  for  him,  and 
from  each  he  had  been  discharged  for  dishontsty.  After  this,  and  on 
his  solemn  promise  to  change  his  conduct,  he  (witness)  had  entrusted 
him  to  take  weekly  payments  to  a  loan  society,  and  in  the  end  discovered 
that  he  had  kept  back  as  much  as  30s.  On  Saturday  last,  while  Irs 
mother  was  being  confined,  the  prisoner  absconded  with  hsdf.a-crown 
and  two  shillings,  aud  he  had  not  seen  him  until  he  was  in  the  custody 
of  a  constable.  The  witness  added  that  though  so  young,  the  prisoner 
bad  been  in  the  habit  of  absenting  himself  from  home  for  several  nights 
together,  and  every  sixpence  he  could  lay  his  luinds  ou  was  spent  at  the 
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Two  l)oyi  bare  beeti  removed  from  totir  g«wl  to  refoitnaHi*y 
Schools  since  the  commencement  of  the  current  rear ;  owe  to  thit  «f 
Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  and  the  other  to  that  of  Stoke,  near 
Droi twitch,  and  the  report  which  I  have  lately  received  of  them  is 
8uch  as  to  give  good  hope  of  their  permanent  correction.  A  girl, 
too,  has  been  admitted  into  a  similar  establishment  at  Wsndsworth, 
and,  although  for  a  time  her  misconduct  almost  forbade  hope  of  her 
reformation,  yet  the  last  report  I  received  of  her  was  far  more  fiu 
vorable.  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  I  believe  if  she  had  been 
longer  under  the  preparatory  discipline  of  the  prison,  sabsequent 
treatment  would  have  been  less  difficult  and  more  effective. 

As  respects  the  convicts  committed  by  government  to  your  charge, 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  any  particalar  report, 
having  recently  placed  in  your  hands  a  publication  on  'The  Discipliae 
and  Management  of  Convicts,'  in  which  I  felt  compelled  to  describe 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  present  plans — especially  in  lessening  the 
term  of  separate  confinement,  in  making  the  duration  of  punishment 
dependent  upon  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  and  in  granting  *  Tickets 
of  Leave*  with  large  gratuities  when  about  half  the  appointed  term 
of  imprifionment  had  expired.  Every  week  has  afforded  proof  that 
the  tendency  of  such  a  system  is  to  frustrate  means  of  amendment, 
to  induce  imposture,  and  to  reward  the  base  counterfeit  of  virtue 
by  affording  an  earlier  opportunity  for  the  further  perpetration  of 
crime.  Several  convicts  thus  liberated  and  sent  back  to  this  county 
have  been  re-convicted  ;  and,  having  enquired  respecting  others,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the}*,  too,  will  soon  be  again  inmates  of 
your  gaol.  Surprit^iog,  indeed,  would  be  any  other  result,  whether 
we  look  to  the  conduct  of  these  men  previous  to  conviction,  or  to 
the  regulations  by  which  endeavours  to  correct  are  rendered  ineffec- 
tive. Omitting  others,  I  briefly  describe  the  case  of  one  recommitted 
for  a  felony  during  the  last  fortnight.  He  was  bad  from  his  birth : 
his  father  has  been  transported,  and  when  himself  convicted  for  the 
thirteenth  time  in  1851,  he  was  sentenced  bv  this  court  to  be  traas« 
ported  for  seven  years.  When  less  than  baHf  that  term  had  expired 
he  received  a  '  ticket  of  leave,'  and  with  ft  some  good  clothes,  his 
fare  from  Dartmoor  to  Reading  was  paid,  and  he  was  presented  with 
£*l  13s.  as  earnings — a  term  surely  misapplied  I  Hearing  that  he 
had  been  released  on  the  promise  of  envployment  from  a  man  who 
bad  been  himself  six  months  in  prison^  I  went  in  search  of  him, 
and  was  informed  that,  having  in  less  than  a  week  proved  «tiil  dis- 
honest, be  had  left  the  county. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  in  this  report  to  repeeft  *oy  deacHptioii  of 
the  evident  benefits  which  attend  and  result  from  the  system  of  priscNi 
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tation  of  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say.  was  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  youths 
m  the  metropolis — The  police-constable  said  that  on  taking  the  ptfsdfM 
and  telling  him  the  charge,  he  said  he  was  sorry  the  amount  stolen  wm 
not  twice  as  much — ITie  prisoner  had  noting  to  say  in  deftnce,  and 
was  committed  to  the  House  of  Cortrectbn  fbr  ateonth,  ftiid  ordmd'to 
bo  whipped Ed. 
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iteiAmeni  vbicb  jon  have  pursved.  The  experience  of  iinotber  year 
hus  confirmed  mj  opinion  that,  whilst  the  punishment  it  provides  is 
severe,  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  moral  and  religious  discipline 
renders  it  the  most  corrective  ever  adopted.  It  is  a  system  in  ac- 
•oordance  with  Ood*s  revealed  will^  and  upon  which  His  blessing  has 
Iwen  vouchsafed :  aody  therefore,  in  the  continued  exercise  of  minis- 
terial duty-soften  arduous,  perplexing,  and  painful — I  am  animated 
by  the  retrospect,  and  still  confiding  in  the  Divine  favour,  I  shall 
persevere,  in  the  full  conviction  that  such  labour  is  far  from  being 
in  vain. 

I  have  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
srhich  your  schoolmasters  have  performed  their  duty  throughout  the 
nasi  year,  whilst  the  moral  conduct  of  the  officers,  generally,  has 
peen  such  as  to  deserve  commendation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

J.  Fxsx.D,  Chaplain. 


»•• 


*  The  Chaplain  of  Abingdon  gaol,  in  his  Report,  thus  supports  Mr. 
Field*s  opinioQS ;  and  his  statements  relating  to  short  Imprisonments  and 
their  consequences,  re-committals,  are  of  great  importance. — 

•*  In  reference  to  the  proposed  Reformatory  School,  he  says,  tbatwith- 
ont  being  too  sanguine,  we  may  safely  anticipate  great  good  from  the 
Jteformatorj  School  now  being  established.  This  is  cutting  off  the 
supply  at  the  spring  head;  still  there  will  ever  be  a  large  **  escape,** 
which  joined  by  tributaries  furtlier  on  the  stream  of  life,  will  ever  roll 
ailong  a  tide  cf  pottation,  both  broad  anti  deep.  Onr  expectation, 
therefore,  from  these  new  institutions  will  not  render  less  necessary 
enquiries  as  to  how  the  present  treatment  of  criminals  acts,  what  are  its 
defects,  and  what  its  remediea  The  class  of  offenders  among  wlmni  ray 
du^  leads  me,  is  principally  of  those  who  have  been  sentenced  to  sliort 
terms  of  imprisonment,  varying  firom  a  few  days  to  four  months,  yet 
forming,  numerically,  the  largest  class  of  prisoners  in  the  kingdom,  and 
generally  the  materi;ils  for  criminals  of  a  deeper  dye.  On  both  these  ac- 
counts, considerations  respecting  them  assume  a  grave  importance. 

The  statistical  tables  of  recommittals  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that 
the  present  prison  discipline,  as  applied  to  shori  imprisonments,  is  not 
calculated  to  deter,  or  adapted  to  reform.  If  in  such  cases  the  narrow 
lunita  of  time  render  it  impossible  that  both  ends  can  be  accomplished, 
the  reformatory,  therefore,  must  of  necessity  yield  to  the  deterring  pria» 
ciple,  simply  from  want  of  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  former.  At  pre* 
•entk  I  fear,  we  fail  in  both.  Total  cessation  from  work,  it  is  argued ,  is  a 
greater  punishment  than  employment.  To  the  actively  disposed  it 
mntoubtodiy  is.  But  do  the  acftively  disposed  form  the  majority,  or 
eveA  a  half  of  the  inmates  of  a  gaol,  especially  of  the  summarily  convicted? 
Have  not  most  of  them  been  brought  there  by  indulged  indolence  of 
mind  and  body  ?  To  such  the  inactivity  of  prison  life  is  a  positive  boon. 
And  as  regards  the  other  class,  it  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the 
infliction  of  idleness  is  a  wholesome  reformatory  punisliment.  I  certainly 
think  not,  for  these  several  reasons,  first,  though  irksome  and  tedious  for 
a  time,  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  leave  behind  it  a  deoided  impreasion  of 
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It  will  be  observed  that  on  the  chief  question  here  iiiVoW- 
ed,  the  practicability  of  working  successfully  the  Ticket-of- 
I.eave  system,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
llill  and  Mr.  Field.  They  do  differ,  and  that  moat  materiaUy, 
upon  the  terms  on  which  the  ticket  should  be  granted,  and 
upon  the  means  by  which  the  prisoner  should  be  permitted  to 
work  out  his  freedom.  Both  our  esteemed  friends  are  men  of 
great  and  undoubted  ability,  and  are  most  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  bearings  of  tlie  subject.  They  are  aatirfiedl 
timt  tlie  system  is  sound,  and  thus  they  afford  strong  author* 
ity  in  suppivrt  of  Colonel  Jebb's  cherished  scheme  :  but  much 
as  we  rejoice  to  find  that  they  approve  the  Ticket-of-Leave 
system,  we  regret  that  they  differ  so  widely  on  the  terms 
upon  which  liberation  can  be  securely  extended.  Mr.  Hill 
has  stated  his  opinions  at  length,  Mr.  Field  has  detailed  them 
in  his  pamphlet,  to  which  he  above  refers,  and  from  wh'ch, 
in  the  seventeenth  Number  of  this  Review,  {Record  p.  xh) 
we  made  very  long  aud  Taloable  extracts.  In  cor  cqiinion 
the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  one  capable  of  aecnrate 
solution  if  the  prison  authorities  will  only  patiently  Individ- 
UALTZE  their  prisoners,  and  treat  each  man,  in  reporting  him, 
according  to  his  natural  character.  Mr.  Field  has  well  ex* 
plained  this  point  in  his  Beport,  and  if  it  were  carried  into 
effect  by  fitting  officers,  in  properly  constructed  prisons,  we 
need  not  fear  that  the  great  element  of  Reformation — hope, 
could  die ;  aud  thns  Mr.  Hill's  wise  principle  would  be  secured 
in  all  its  integrity.  We  should  thus  have,  not  alone  good 
prisoners^  but  also  good  men  amongst  those  set  free  on  Tid^ets- 
of- Leave,  The  distinction  here  taken  by  us  is  well  consider- 
ed ;  and  we  but  hold  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  most  deep 
thinking  philanthropists,  who  thus  writes  to  us  upon  this 
subject,  and  referring  to  Mr.  Field's  opinions : — 

*'  He  18  right  in  opposing  short  imprisooments,  which  gire  do  time 
for  asflared  reformation,  but  be  is  wrong  in  considering  that  a  fixed 
time  it  desirable,  because  it  evidently  takes  away  a  great  spvr  to 

dislike  or  disgust.    2.  No  positiye  habit  for  good  can  be  formed  kj  it 
3.  Mental  yacuity  and  Ustlessntrss  are  engendered  b/  it." 

The  Hey.  gentleman,  in  conclusion,  calls  attention  to  the,  fact  that 
fonr-fifths  of  the  crimes  committed,  owe  their  origin  to  drunkenness, 
and  he  deprecates,  as  one  primary  cause,  the  little  consequence  with 
which  this  sin  is  treated  by  the  lower  classes,  and  the  gradual  abrogation 
of  the  laws  which  exist,  and  which  would,  if  carried  out,  award  H  die 
punishment. — Ed. 
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improYement.  Again  be  10  right  in  drawing  the  distinctidn  between 
a  good  prisoner  and  a  good  man,  but  he  is  wrong  in  confounding 
the  characters  of  each.  By  agood  prisoner  I  understand  a  man  who 
faHs  into  the  routine  of  prison  me  with  facility,  is  obedient  to  itn  rules* 
oatwardly  submissiye,  and  who  performs  the  not  over  difficult  tasks 
which  are  usually  the  only  ones  imposed  upon  him,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  officers,  and  lastly,  who  cultivates  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Chaplain  by  expertness  in  all  that  belongs  to  ritual,  and  by  somewhat 
of  exuberance  in  all  that  belongs  to  religious  profession.  A  good 
man  is  another  creature.  His  desires  are  changed  and  his  habits 
have  conformed  themselves  to  this  reformation  in  the  inner  man,  and 
above  all,  he  has  acquired  the  power  of  self-control,  in  short,  he  has 
attained  to  the  resolution  and  to  the  ability  of  self-Aupport  and  self- 

fovernment.  Now  this  conquest  is  not  to  be  made  without  hard 
ghting  against  counteracting  motives.  The  means  of  acquiring  good 
habits  must  be  given  to  him,  and  above  all  habits  that  of  industry. 
He  must  therefore  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  daily  labour  in  some 
useful  avocation  which  he  may  turn  to  account  after  he  shall  regain 
his  liberty.  He  must  have  some  freedom  of  action  even  in  gaol,  or 
how  is  he  to  learn  the  art  of  self-government,  and  when  the  means  for 
reforming  his  habits  have  thus  been  given  to  him,  the  stimulus  must 
also  be  furnished,  and  none  other  is  so  powerful  on  the  human  mind 
as  the  panting  after  the  outside  of  the  gaol.  Let  him  then  work  his 
way  out,  that  is,  let  his  industry  move  him  forwards  while  his  failures 
from  time  to  time  in  his  duties  of  economy,  restraint  of  temper,  &c., 
make  him  fall  from  time  to  time  backwards ;  and  when  I  say  that  he  is 
to  work  himself  out,  I  mean  that  the  gate  is  to  be  opened  to  him  when 
the  balance  of  his  gains  over  his  losses  has  arisen  to  a  certain  height.*' 

Doubtless  the  Ticket-of-Leave  System  requires  the  chiefe$t 
care  upon  the  part  of  most  devoted  prison  officers :  it  requires 
that  the  life  of  the  liberated  convict  be  closely  watched  by 
the  police,  and  that  the  slightest  discovered  breach  of  the 
indorsed  conditions  be  visited  by  a  speedy,  sudden,  and 
relentless  revival  of  tlie  original  sentence.  The  knowledge 
of  all  these  things  must  impress  their  great  importance 
upon  the  mind  of  every  man  who  kiLuws  the  theory  and 
practice  of  prison  discipline ;  this  knowledge  has  prevented 
the  issue  of  Tickets-of- Leave  in  Ireland ;  for,  as  those  ex- 
cellent public  servants,  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons 
in  Ireland,  observe  in  their  Finl  Annual  Report, — 

•*The  same  feeling  which  prevents  our  inflicting  on  a  colony 
convicts  who  have  not  been  subjected  to  a  proper  course  of  prison 
discipline  also  precludes  our  bringing  forward  prisoners  for  discharge 
in  this  country  on  Ticketi  of  Licence  as  in  England.  We  consider 
such  '  Ticket  of  Licence'  to  be  a  sort  of  guarantee  to  the  commun- 
ity, that  in  consequence  of  a  prisoner  having  been  subjected  to  a 
proper  course  of  prison  discipline  and  refuruiatory  treatment,  he  is 
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considered  a  (it  subject  to  b^  received  udA  empkiyed  bjr  tkoM  ov^ 
Bide  the  prison. 

Such  reformatory  course  not  bftving  hitberto  been  punued  in  Hm 
country,  we  have  not  felt  ourseWet  justified  in  rcooamuoding  the 
issue  of  tickets  of  licence."* 

If  our  police  authorities,  both  within  and  without  the 
prison,  will  only  do  that  duty  which  the  law  places  upoe 
them,  we  shall  find  no  further  records  of  relapsed  TiekeC-ot 
Leave  men  :  we  shall  not  discover  justices,  and  judges,  and 
journalists  proclaiming  the  danger  of  the  system,  but  we  shaD 
have  a  fair  and  successful  trial  of  the  scheme,  with  satisiacCoij 
and  well  proved  results:  As  yet  the  system  has  not  bad  fair 
play,  and  liie  "  hit-him-for-he-has-no-friends"  tone  of  abuse 
has  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Ticket-of-Leave  plan. 
Punch  and  T/i^  Times  have  been  equally  unfair  to  the  system 
and  to  its  advocates,  confounding  the  faults  of  the  system's  ad- 
ministration with  its  principle.  Documents  such  as  Mr.  Hill's 
Charge^  and  Mr.  Pield's  Report^  are  of  the  most  inestimable 
value:  they  show  all  the  questions — broadly, openly, ably, and 
honestly. 

Amongst  the  important  publications  of  the  quarter,  bearing 
upon  the  subjects  of  this  Aecord,  we  must  place,  as  first  and 
chiefest,  the  following  most  admirable  paper,  printed  in  the 
last  number  of  a  very  excellent  periodical.  The  Law  Review^ 
which  has  ever  advocated  the  cause  of  Aeformatories,  and  has 
supported  these  institutions  in  common  with  many  other 
legislative  ameliorations  advocated  by  the  Society  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Law. 

The  paper  is  devoted  to  a  short  sketch  of  Mettray,  drawn 
on  the  various  works  written  on  that  most  interesting  Institu- 
tion ;  and  to  a  detail  of  the  events  occurring  during  the  visit 
of  M.  Demetz  to  England,  in  the  month  of  October.  The 
paper  requires  no  comment  from  us ;  it  is  elear  and  simple; 
and  as  we  read  the  account  there  given  of  the  receptioa  of  3L 
Demetz  in  Birmingham  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  an  obsei^ 
vationof  Southey's  in  his  Life  of  John  fFetley,-^**'  The  works 
of  such  men  survive  them,  and  continue  to  operate,  when 
nothing  remains  of  worldly  ambition  but  the  memory  of  its 
vanity  and  its  guilt." 

■  !■  '      "I  I        I  II       ■  II  I  I      _■■■     -,     ...a.        ■    !■     II  >       mm 

*  See  a  fuU  notice  of  this  most  able  Beport  in  Iaish  QoABTsu.r 
Kbtiew,  Vol.  V.  No.  18.  pp.  442  to  451  :  Art.  **  U^ffonuatoiy 
(BchooU  for  Ix^laad."  See  aUo  the  crpinion  expressed  bjr  M.  Dunet^ 
poet,  p.  xlvii. 
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METTBAT,  AND  M.  DEMETZ  IN  ENGLAND. 

1.  Rapport  sur  le$  Colonies  Agrieoles,  Lu  d  la  Reunion  In- 
ternationale  de  Charite,  Par  M.  Demetz,  Direcieur  de  la 
Colonie  de  Mettray,  et  Conseiller  Honoraire  de  la  Coar  Iin* 
periale  de  Paris.     Tours:  1655. 

2.  TroUJouru  d  Mettray,     Par  Paul  Huot.     Paris:  1848. 
Z.  Notice $ur  Mettray,     Par  Augustin  Cochin.     Paris:  1847. 

4.  Rapport  de  M,  Demetz,  d  la  Societe  Paternelle,  Reprinted 
from  the  Irish  Quarterly  Review  for  Septeuiber  1854.  Lon* 
don. 

5.  Mettray  :  a  Lecture,  By  Robert  Hall,  M.A.,  Recorder 
of  Doucasier. 

6.  Visits  to  Continental  Reformatories :  a  Lecture,  By  Ro- 
bert Hall,  M.A.  Reprinted  from  the  Irish  Quurierly 
Review,  for  June,  1855. 

7.  Essays,  Speeches  Sfc,  on  Reformatory  Schools,  Edited  by 
Jelinger  Symons,  Esq.,  BaiTister-at-law.     1855. 

8.  J  Visit  to  Mettray  :  a  Lecture,  By  E.  B.  Wheatley,  M.A. 
1855. 

The  interest  excited  by  M.  Demetz,  as  the  leader  of  the  refor- 
matory movement  and  founder  of  Mettray,  the  great  exemplar  of 
reformatory  schools,  during  his  rhort  visit  to  this  country  a  month 
ago,  proving,  as  it  did,  the  wide-spread  recognition  of  the  principles 
he  has  elaborated  into  a  system,  and  successfully  reduced  to  practice 
in  France,  must  have  afforded  the  liveliest  gratification  to  all  who 
have  laboured  to  promulgate  those  principles  among  us.  The  respect 
with  which  his  words  were  listened  to  at  Birmingham,  at  Bristol, 
and  at  Redhill,  demonstrates  our  willingness  to  learn  the  truths  which 
his  experience  so  eminently  qualifies  him  to  teach  ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  the  very  short  period  during  which  M.  Demetz 
could  be  absent  from  France  gave  ^  few  opportunities  for  our  bene- 
fiting by  the  inestimable  advanta'je  of  hearing  from  his  own  lips  the 
results  of  twenty  years'  practical  study  of  one  of  the  most  important, 
if  not  the  most  important,  social  questions  of  the  age.  But  let  us 
over  remember  the  deep  debt  of  obligation  under  which  we  are  placed 
by  bis  bestowal  upon  us  of  even  a  few  days — a  short  time,  indeed  wht-n 
computed  by  us — but  long  if  measured  by  his  absence  from  Mettray. 

We  have  thought  that  while  the  words  of  this  distinguished  man 
are  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  a  slight  sketch  of  him, 
and  of  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer  M.  de  Oourteilles,  will  not  be 
unacceptable,  especially  as  some  part  of  our  information  respecting 
them  and  Mettray  has  not  before  been  published. 

*'  In  1837/'  says  Mr  Robert  Hall,  "the  French  Qovernment  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  Trans- 
atlaatio  system  of  prison  discipline,  and  a  man  of  peculi^  <|ualifioa« 
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tlons  presented  himself  for  the  ptirpose-^Pf4d6rlo  Augtttte 
a  Jud^e  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Paris.*"* 

The  attention  of  M.  Vemetz  had  already  been  dravn  to  tibe 
ahle  position  of  convicted  children  for  whom  in  France  there  was  no 
other  prison  than  those  devoted  also  to  the  reception  of  adalt  and 
hardened  criminals.  Having"  profited  by  the  opporttinitT  thus  allbcd» 
ed  for  examining  the  ini»titutions  aireadlj  existing  in  Amerieafartiie 
detention  of  juvenile  delinquents  oti1y«  he  conoeiTed  the  iiiaa  of  es- 
tablishing a  reformatory  school  for  the  same  class  at  home.  Hii 
views  were  adopted  in  France  by  a  society  of  which  ho  ia  a  member— 
the  Stfcisfe  de  patroiurge  (of  which  tre  ahull  faereaiUr  speak  iDore 
fully)  ;  and  shortly  after  he  returned  to  Bwope  it  caHed  apon  lom 
to  form  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  gather  the  inibnnation 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  his  philanthropic  design. 

Tht  superiority  of  agricuTtaral  labour  in  its  reformatory  dRiCt  oo 
the  criminal,  to  any  that  could  be  performed  within  doors  wasakendy 
recognised. 

*'  On  ne  pouvait,  dans  Tinterieur  d'une  prison*  liii  apprandre  ija^uae 
profession  indu&trielle  qui  le  ibr9iut  io^vitablemottt,  d  la  fin  do  son 
eujpriM}nnemcnty  d*aI1er  augmenter  la  ponulation  ottvrlere  de  nos 
manufactures,  et  d'en  partager  les  Ticos  et  les  p^rila.*^ 

On  the  other  hand, 

*'  ITn  rude  exercice,  en  plein  air,  fbrtide  le  corps,  et  ie  spectade 
des  beaut^s  de  la  nature  wt  naltre  dans  le  cceor  do  rhonraie  on 
profond  sentiment  d'admiration  et  de  reooanaiasa&co  po«r  le 
fcrgateur.**J     .... 

"  Toutefois,  lorsque  la  cominlssion  roalut  passer  de  U  tiieorie  a  la 
pratique  et.rediger  le  programme  d'une  eoleme  agrioole,  lescmfaarras 
commencerent,  et  elfe  sen  tit  qn'elle  n'6tait  pas  pr6paree  par  de 
f  ufiLsantes  Etudes.  EJIe  char^^ea  deux  de  sos  raembres  d'aller  etodier 
sur  les  h'eux  les  colonies  dela  Belgioue  et  de  la  HoUaadpy  et  elle 
designa  a  cct  eifet  M.  Leon  Faucher,  ae  si  regrettable  memaire»  et 
Dioi. 

"  Ceci  se  passait  il  y  a  enriron  dix-huit  ans.  On  savait  alors,  que 
les  essais  tenths  dans  les  deux  pays  dont  nous  venotis  de  parler 
n'avaient  pas  6te  heureux.  Les  colonies  HoUandak»es  ne  menaient 
qu'une  vie  languissante  et  faisaient  des  sacriiices  Snormes  ponr  ao 
resultat  m6diocre,  et  les  colonies  Beiges  ofTraient encore  des  resoJtats 
plus  desastreux.  Nous  n'ailions  done  pas  dans  ees  pays  ponr  j 
chercher  des  modules,  mais  nous  pouviotw  esp^r  d'y  trouver  d^ 
lecons.  Nous  ne  devons  pas  moins  a  celui  qui  nousaignale  les  ecaeils» 
qu  a  celui  qui  nous  raontre  le  bon  chemin." 

**  Nous  ne  fumes  pas  longtemps  ^  nous  confirmer  dans  ropinioa 
que  les  ^stablissements  de  ces  deux  pays  n*av«ient  rien  a  nous  ap- 

•  *  Mottray  t  A  Lecture  read  befbrethe  Leeds*  Philosophical  and  Liiecaiy 
f ociety,  by  Robert  HaU.  M.A..  Recorder  of  Doncaster,  p.  6.  London; 
Cash,  8,  Biahcptffate  Street,  IH54. 

t  l^Pport  sur  les  Colonies  Agricoles,  la  Alalf^union  fntemaiionfttede 
Charity.  July,  t855.  Par  M.  Dem^t*,  contviller  hoaoraive  it  k  eeor 
imp^riale  de  Paris,  pp.  6-9.    Tours  j  ImpHmtit  lud^izt. 

X  Ibid,  p.  9. 
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preodr^.  «M,  lieon  Fancber  fat  oblig^  dd  retoumer  a  Paris^  etil 
nous  fajlut  continuer  seul  noa  ezplorations.  Elles  devaient  se 
terminer  4  Hambourg,  o^  nous  aliions  enfia  trouver,  notis  no 
oraignons  paa  de  le  dire,  la  solution  du  probleme  que  nous  ^tions 
charg^  d'^tudier.  C*est  prds  du  village  de  Horn,  dans  un  pays 
fertile  et  pittoresque*  sur  le  penchant  d*un  coteau  qui  domine  la  belle 
vallee  de  I'Elbe  et  de  la  Bill,  erne  nous  euroes  Toccasion  de  visiter 
i*6cole  de  reforme  de  Bauben*Hauss.  Nous  ne  nous  arreterons  pas 
d  decrire  cet  Stablissement  devenu  cel^bre,  et  qui  a  recu  depuis 
notre  vovage  dee  acoroissements  considerables.  Nous  nous  conten- 
.  teroiis  de  marquer  les  traits  prin^pauz.  Il  avait  §t6  fondS  vers  la 
£o  de  1633  par  le  respectable  M.  Wichem*  pour  recevoir  les  jeunes 
cofaof^  que  des  habitu|}es  vicieusea  menafaient  de  pervertir  ou  avaient 
d8ja  fl§tris.  L'habile  fondateur  avait  cfaercbe  son  rooyen  de  salut 
dans  I'esprit  de  famille ;  U  s'^tait  efforcS  d'ezciter  dans  ces  ieunea 
oeeiira»  les  ^motioiia  douces  et  aalutaires  que  produit  la  famille,  et 
que  ^taient  de  venues  ou  avaient  toujours  et6  etrang^res  &  ces 
malheurenx. 

Les  ooloDS  ^taient  divis^  en  groupes  de  donze  individus  qui 
prenaient  le  nom  de  families.  Cette  denomination  6tait  justifiSe 
par  le  lien  d'affeotion  intime  et  de  bienveillance  continue  qu'on 
a'effor9ait  d*etablir  entre  les  membres  qui  les  composaient.  A  cbacun 
dm  ces  families  etait  pr^posd  un  chef  ou  plutot  un  guide  que  les 
en&nts  appelaient  leur  pdre.  Elle  habitait  une  petite  roaison  isolSe, 
oonstmite  de  aes  mains  et  sSparee  de  la  maison  voisine  par  de 
jardins  ou  par  des  vergers.  Quatre  ezistaient  lors  de  notre  visite ; 
elles  fcHonaient  comme  un  petit  hameau  et  n'avaient  entre-elles  que 
les  rapports  eziges  par  Tadministration  de  la  maison. 

La  discipline  de  la  colonie  Itait  ferme  et  sevdre>  et  cependant, 
nous  devons  le  dirCi  temp^ree  par  une  paternelle  tendresse.  La 
riforme  morale  en  itait  le  but ;  un  travail  energique^  perseverant, 
en  meme  teno^  qu'une  education  profondement  religieuse  en  etaient 
les  moyens.  Des  notes  journalieres  constataient  la  conduite  de 
chacun»  ses  progr^s  ou  ses  rechutes ;  la  tendre  sollicitude  des  chefs 
n'empechait  en  rien  les  rigueurs  quelquefois  necessaires  d*un  rSgime 
qui  conservait  au  fond  un  caract^re  correction nel ;  et  Ton  ne  saurit 
a'imf^ner,  sL  moins  d'en  avoir  ete  temoin,  la  smypathie  qui  attachait 
i^  la  colonie  ces  pauvres  pupilles  devenus  d'honnetes  gens. 

'  On  le  voit,  la  ba^e  sur  laquBlIe  s'appuvait  la  colonie  de  Horn  et  k 
laquelle  elle  a  dkses  merveilles,  c  est  lareconstitution  dela  famille.*'* 

M.  Demetz  bad  no  need  to  prolong  his  journey.  The  Hauhe 
Haus  supplied  him  with  the  model  of  which  Mettray  became  the 
**  glorified  copy.  He  had  now  to  act.  "  Alone,"  he  says,  **  he  should 
have  been  unequal  to  so  great  an  enterprise ;  but — 

*'  La  Providence  nous  vint  en  aide,  en  nous  faisant  retrouver  un 
ancien  condisciple,  M.  le  Vicomtede  Courteilles:  il  adoptanoe  vues. 


*  **  Rapport  Bur  les  Colonies  Agricoles,'*  lu  d  la  B^union  Inter* 
nationak  de  Oharit^,  Par  M.  Denuefz,  Gonseiller  a  la  Cour  Imperial 
de  Paris,  pp.  17^  IB,  ftl,  21^,  23.     Tours:  Jmprunerie  Zadevize, 
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nous  oifirit  don  cpneoiirs  et  alia  jiw^ii*^  nosa  prapoaor  tcyi  dMsaiw 

pour  y  ^tablir  r'tobtitution  que  aoofi  r^solilmes  de  fonder  eiuamble.'** 

M.  Cochin,  in  his  interesting  **  Notice  siir  Mettraj,"  writer 

"  Aneien  loUitaire  dintrngo^,  eondiwipie  de  M^  Daoiatz,  enanrot 

oomme  lai  par  l*intelljgeiice  et  genereai:  par  la  eotwt,  occap^  det 

longtemps  des  questions  anxqueUefl  il  veaait  da  coasacrar  na  r^ 

marqnable  ^crit  ('  les  condaoinia  et  lea  prisons  *)    M.  da  Br^tigaeres 

rSsobit  de  se  dSrouer  ausu  a  la  regeneratioa  d»s  jeonea  dateDaa.*'t 

The  spirit  in  which  he  exeeuted  this  ooble  resolutkui  naj  ba 

gathered  from  the  following  anecdote  related  of  him  hj  M.  Paoi 

fluot,  in  his  **  Trois  Jours  i  Mettray  :'*•— 

*'  Nous  venions  d'entrer  sons  un  hangar^  et  deaz  colona*  i  cberal 
en  face  fan  de  Taatre^  sor  an  Vane,  jooaient  turf^n  damier»  lie  dirteseor 
passa  la  main  sur  la  tcte  d'on  des  joueiirs,  et  me  dit :  ^  Tenes !  voiii 
an  de  nos  meillears  colons !  bon  travaiileary  bon  anjat ;  il  n'a  pai 
cess6  d'etre  sur  le  tableaa  d'honneur  depiiis  aon  arrivlw  ioi  ;'  anfoad 
dtt  hangar,  il  y  arait  one  porte  par  oa  nehs  poavioaa  aortir ;  maisyaa 
causaoty  nous  iimes,  saos  nous  en  aperceToir,  le  tour  de  la  maiso&y  at 
nous  nous  trouvames  de  I'autre  e6t§  de  cette  porta  «Btr,  oiiTartei  a 
temps  pour  entendre,  inTolontairemeoti  la  oonveraation  auivanta. 
*'  Get  homme-Ii,  disait  un  des  enfantsy  je  Taime  comma  mon  p^l 
'*  Quelque  chose  de  ckaud  que  ton  p^re,  r^pondit  Tantra  t  tu  otes 
comparer  M.  de  CourteiUes  a  ton  pdre»  oeloi  qui  te  aauve  ioelni  qui 
t'a  perdu  !"t 

M « de  CourteiUes  well  knew  that  by  sy  mpathiMg  with  those  cfaildrea 
in  their  honest  pride  in  doing  right,  and  in  their  innocent  racreatioo, 
he  obtained  an  irresistible  influence  over  their  minds  and  hearts  when 
it  was  necessary  to  reprove  them  for  their  faults.  Of  thia  influeaoe 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  indicate  results  that  may  appear  almost 
magical  to  those  who  do  not  know  **  the  effect  produoed  on  the  heart 
of  a  poor  creature  who  has  gained  for  the  first  time  a  friend  com- 
manding respect  by  bis  charafrter  and  social  position,  and  by  his 
benevolence  and  unwearied  zeal  awakening  feelings  long  domant  of 
gratitude  and  affection.*' 

M,  de  CourteiUes  died  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  fifty-Bve : — 
"He  was,*'  writes  Mr.  Uall,  "engaged  in  the  work  literally  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  life.  He  was  attending  the  sick  bed  of  a 
youth  who  had  to  all  appearance  become  thoroughly  hardened,  wbaa 
the  latter,  for  the  first  time  since  hid  admission  into  the  colony,  ex- 
hibited  some  sign  of  contrition.  The  joy  which  M.  de  CourteiUes 
experienced  on  the  occasion  reminded  him  of  an  extract  from  the 
sermon  of  the  Abbe  itacordaire,  which  he  had  inserted  in  his  work  uo 

--■  ■ 

•  J'ecris  rhistoire  des  colonies  agricoles  ;  &  re  titre  ce  seratt  mao- 
qner  k  ma  mission,  et  encore  plus  au  devoir  de  Tamitil,  de  ne  pas  pam 
un  juste  tribnt  de  regrets  a  celui  qui  a  le  plus  con  tribal  au  saie^'dd 
ces  institutions. 

t  Notice  SUP  Mettray,  p.  P.  Par  Augustin  Cochin,  Dceteor  ea 
Droit.     Paris:  Claye  tt  TmtU/er,  7.  Une  3t  Benait,  1847. 

t  Trois  Jours  it  Mettray,  p.  54.  Par  M.  Plaul  Hqot,  Avoeat. 
Paris :  J/nprimerie  t'hye  et  Tmilefir^  7.  Rmt  Si,  Btnmi. 
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«  PiAifMB,*  p,  191.  Hd  iretit  fbr  the  voluTne  and  was  reading  the  pas* 
sage  to  the  friends  that  were  around  hitn,  when  the  book  dropped 
from  htfl  hand :  he  was  dead.**^ 

His  loss  to  M.  Demefc^  both  as  an  affectionate  friend  and  an  un- 
wearied fSftllow-labourer,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate ;  to  the  colonr 
it  was  not  a  less  severe  bereavement ;  but  even  in  death  this  excel- 
lent man  stimulated  to  eood  all  around  him : — 

**  On  the  death  of  M.  de  Gourteilles,  a  month's  good  behaviour 
without  a  single  punishment  was  held  forth  as  the  means  by  which  a 
famtlj  might  obtain  an  engraved  copj  of  his  portrait ;  which  at  the 
end  of  &ye  months  had  in  this  manner  been  added  to  the  insignia  ot 
honour  of  every  family.  •*f 

Of  the  effect  of  his  death  on  the  large  staff  of  officers  at  Mettray, 
who  so  nobly  second  the  efforts  of  the  directorj  M.  Demetz  speaks 
thus  :— 

'*  La  perte  de  M.  de  Courteilles,  que  le  temps  semble  grandir  en 
ajoutant  a  Tisolement  qu'elle  nous  cause,  nous  a  forc^  d'etendre  les 
attributions  des  emplo}'^s  places  sous  nos  ordres,  afin  de  suppleer, 
autant  que  possible,  d  une  si  puissante  et  si  douce  ollaboration."  .  . 

*•  II  est  des  valeurs  d'  intelligence  et  de  cceur  qui  ne  se  remplacent 
Jamais,  je  suis  cependant  heureuz  de  proclamer  bien  haut  que  j*ai 
trouvS  chez  tons  nos  agents  nn  redoublement  de  z^lequ'on  ne  saurait 
trop  loner  j  ils  se  sont  efforc^s,  chacun  dans  la  sphere  de  ses  attribu- 
tions^ de  prouver  qulls  ^talent  dignes  de  Taffection  de  celui  qu'ils 
ont  perdu,  en  cherchant  h  ne  pas  faisser  d^choir  Toeuvre  fondle  par 
lenr  bien  fan  teur,  par  leur  p^re."t 

His  remains  lie  in  the  burial-ground  at  Mettray:  his  epitaph  is  in 
these  words ;— •*  J*ai  voulu  viiTe,  mourir^  et  rescusciter  avec  eux." 
They  are  an  extract  A*om  his  will,  and  are  inscribed  also  beneath  his 
bust  which  adorns  the  large  hall  of  the  Institution.  He  leflt  no 
children,  but  his  wife  survives  him.  Though  rich,  accomplished,  and 
still  Toung,  she  has  since  his  death  withdrawn  from  the  world,  in 
which  she  held  a  distinguished  position,  to  occupy  herself  as  a  Sister 
of  Charity  with  works  of  mercy,  differing  from  perhaps  in  kind,  but 
demanding,  if  possible,  even  more  self-devotion  than  that  with  which 
her  husband's  name  will  ever  be  associated. 

M.  Demetz,  the  surviving  founder  of  Mettray,  is  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  of  middle  height,  one  of  those  firmly  knit  men  who  seem  formed 
for  enduring  great  fatigue.     Mr.  Wheatloy  says :  "  There  is  Kttle  in 

•  Mr.  Hairs  Lecture,  p.  7,  1854. 

t  Ibid.  p.  19. 

X  Rapport  de  M.  Demetz,  Directeur  de  la  Colonic  Agricole  de 
Mettray  a  la  Societe  Paternelle.  Reprinted  from  the  Quarterly 
Record  of  the  Progress  of  Reformatory  S^chools,  &c.,  pp.  xi.  xii.j 
Irish  Quarterly  Review.  Sept.  1654.  Kelly,  8,  Grafton  Street,  Dublim 
Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London.  The  Quarterly  Record  here  referred 
to  furms  an  interesting  and  most  valuable  narrative  of  the  progress 
of  the  reformatory  movement  and  subjects  akin  to  it.  A  translation 
•f  the  "  Rapport  sur  les  Oolomies  Agrtcolesi"  by  M.  DemetZj  will,  we 
are  informed^  appear  in  tho  not  Number, 
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M.  Demet^'s  appearance  to  incUcatejtbe  remarkable  loaa  lie  iv«SKp^ 

fbe  high  forehead  and  dark  eye,  expressive  of  attoug  feeling  ^  and  u 
his  dress,  only  the  morsel  of  red  riobon,  which  marks  a  member  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour."  But  though  there  is  little  ia  his  appear- 
ance  to  betray  them,  nobody  can  converse  with  him  for  ten  mmutes 
without  discovering  his  great  genius,  benevolent  heart,  and  hia  ]vo- 
fuundly  philosophical  mind. 

M.  Demetz  possesses  two  powers,  ''rare  in  their  aepar&te  excellence, 
wonderful  in  their  combination," — the  theoretic  power  io  conceive 
a  system  grand  in  outline,  perfect  in  minuti^ ;  and  the  ezecntlve 
power  to  administer  its  smallest  details.  Hid  devotion  to  ius  under- 
taking is  complete.  We  were  told  by  his  relatives  that  for  ten  years 
he  had  never  done  any  thing  or  gone  any  where  but  in  refereooe  to 
Met  tray.  His  power  of  enduring  fatigue  is  enormous.  He  told  as 
himself  that  be  had  once  travelled  from  Naples  to  Paris — a  jouroe; 
of  seventeen  days  and  seventeen  nights — without  stopping.  Aooiber 
time  he  was  in  Anglandi  and  hearing  that  the  Lakea  of  Killaratj 
were  well  worth  visiting,  determinedj  though  he  had  only  eleven 
days  for  his  jounrey*  not  only  to  see  themt  but  make  the  tour  of 
Ireland,  and  return  to  Paris  within  that  time«  He  set  out,  crossed 
to  Dublin,  saw  Cork,  Kiliarney,  Belfast,  returned  to  Dublin,  sailed 
for  England,  travelled  to  Brighton,  crossed  to  Dieppe,  and  tboi^ 
on  arriving  there  found  the  diligence  full,  and  was  thereby  obliged 
to  travel  part  of  the  way  on  horseback,  reached  Paris  by  the  time 
prescribed,  without  having  once  rested  for  a  night.  A  near  relation 
of  his  told  us  that  he  accompanied  M.  Deraetx  through  Brittany; 
and  the  plan  of  their  journey  was  so  contrived  that  they  were  to  see 
the  objects  of  their  tour  by  day,  and  to  travel  over  the  parts  barren 
of  interest  by  night.  "  But^"  said  our  narrator,  *'  at  the  ninth  night 
I  was  obliged  to  cry  *  Halt !'  thouffh,"  he  continued,  ^  I  was  a  yooi^ 
man,  and  had  never  had  a  day's  tllness  in  my  life.*' 

M.  Demetz  begins  to  work  by  four  o'clock  in  the  mornii^,  writing 
for  an  hour  in  bed.  At  five  he  gets  up  and  begins  the  active  work 
of  the  day.  This  wonderful  power  of  labour  is  one  grand  source 
of  his  success  ;  the  other  is  his  devotedness.  The  Brst  created  what 
we  may  term  the  financial  prosperity  of  Mettray,  the  second  has  in- 
fused into  it  the  Christian  spirit  of  love,  which  pervades  the  whole 
institution.  His  family,  officers,  and  colons  all  appear  to  regard  him 
as  a  father.  One  day,  last  summer,  as  we  were  walking  with  him 
in  the  great  court,  while  the  boys  were  playinsr,  he  addressed  oDe, 
asking  htm  if  his  throat  were  quite  weH?  Tne  colon  said  it  vis. 
**  Then,'*  said  Demetz,  **  will  you  give  us  the  clarionet  ?**  The  coJoa 
smilingly  acouiesoed,  and  gave  tt«  what  migbt  have  been  taken  for 
an  air  played  on  the  clarionet.  We  thanked  him,  and  passed  on. 
Another  lad  was  a5ked  to  show  us  some  gyinnai»tic  feat.     As  we 


were  turning  away,  M.  Demetz  said  (o  the  Chef,.'*  send  to  the  hou^e 
fbr  a  brioche*  for  these  two  boys  j"  observing  to  us  that  he  alwajs 

;ave  the  coL 
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gave  the  coIotu  some  trifle  ii?hen  tney  did  anything  of  that  kind  at 
hi 
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proceeding  to  p^ive  some  account  of  the  visit  of  M.  Bemets 
to  Eog^and,  ^e  will  offer  a  few  remarks  on  an  institotion  which« 
ttext  to  the  normal  school  and  the  family  principle  (explained  as  in 
opemtfon  at  the  Ranke  Haus}/  we  hefieve  he  rt^ards  as  the  chief 
canse  of  the  succi'ss  of  Mettray,  and  to  which  indeed,  as  our  readeri 
wHl  recollect,  he  attrihutes  the  origin  of  that  estahlishment^-^we 
mean  the  Societi  de  Patronage. 

The  object  of  this  society  is  to  provide  a  system  of  guardianship 
Jbr  the  youths  when  they  are  placed  out  in  the  world,  its  members 
(called  putrans)  are  honorary,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  upper  classes, 
and  so  numierous  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  France. 

^'  De  toutes  parts,  dans  toutes  les  localitSs,  meme  les  plus  eloign^es 
de  Mettray,  nous  n*eprouvons  aucune  difficult^  pourtrouver  des 
patrons  d  nos  enfants :  et  nous  pouvons  vous  affirmer  sans  exagera* 
lion  que  nous  n'avons  que  I'embarra^  du  choix."t 

When  employment  has  been  obtained  for  a  lad,  the  authorities  at 
Mettray  enter  into  correspondence  with  a  member  of  the  Patronage 
Society,  residing  in  the  neignbourhood  to  which  the  youc^  man  is 
gping.  He  immediately  accepts  him  as  a  ward,:— that  is  to  say,  ha 
visits  him  from  time  to  time,  at  his  master's  house,  or  wherever  hia 
home  may  be,  inquires  particularly  as  to  his  conduct,  and  in  anji 
difficulty  is  ready  to  aid  him  with  sympathy  and  advice.  The  patron* 
moreover)  is  expected  to  furnish  to  the  superintendents  of  Mettray 
periodical  reports  of  the  behaviour  of  his  ward. 

Judging  from  the  result  of  minute  inquiries  which  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  making  in  France,  and  from  information  gained 
from  M.  Demetz  himself,  we  hold  this  society  to  be  an  institution  of 
such  great  importance  to  the  success  of  reformatory  treatment,  that 
we  venture  to  quote  a  rather  long  passage  deseribing  it»  but  whichj 
as  It  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  Demetz,  we  need  make  no  apology  for 
inserting 

*'  M.  Lucas,  inspecteur  g^n^ral  ^^9  prisons,  avait  eu  la  gSnSrense 
pensie  de  provoquer  k  Pans  la  fondation  d*une  sociSt^  de  patronage 
pour  les  jeunes  detenus,  qui  fnt  definitivement  constitute  en  Juin, 
1833,  sous  la  presidence  d*un  horome  aussi  eminent  par  son  merite 
que  par  sa  charitS,  M.  Biranger  (de  la  Dr&me^4 

**  Gette  ceuvre  produisit  un  abaissement  considerable  dans  le  chiffre 
des  ricidives.  rarmi  les  moyens  qu'elle  empioya»  nous  devons  sig- 
naler  les  libertes  provisoires. 

■    i-  --       .  ^ .  .,.  -     

*  8ee  the  Speech  of  M.  Demeta  at  BristoU  infra. 

t  Kapport  de  M.  JDemetz  i  la  Soci4t^  Pateroelle,  p,  10. 
X  *'  Voir  lo  rapport  deM.de  Lamarque  sur  les  8ooi^t6s  de  Patronage, 
dans  l<^uel  se  trouve  resum^  de  la  mani^re  la  plus  complete  Thistoire 
de  ces  institutions  {AnnaU$  de  la  CHariU,  Juini  18^).**  We  urge  upon 
the  attention  of  our  readers  the  Report  of  M.  de  Lamaraue.  which  has- 
beeti  reprinted  In  the  Quarterly  Record  of  the  September  Number,  1855, 
of  the  Irish  Quarterly  Review.  Heartily  should  we  rejoice  if  the  study 
of  what  the  Societes  de  Patronage  in  France  and  other  countries  have 
effected  abroad,  should  uiduce  the  formation  of  a  similar  iastitutioa  in 
England. 


Xlvt  TOB  IMBa  t^OABSULY-JanXBir* 

outre  me  ees  deraiers  avaimt  nNPement  ae<|«Mi  dim  leor  mgtitr  wb 
babilite  qai  leiir  permit  de  m  placer  oomme  on^rierSf  ils  iospiniflot 
*ux  eheh  d'aleliers  4|ue  oonnaisaaientlMurt  aot^denu,  tme  cvrtmioe 
d«fiaaoe«  m  qnelqaes  cgarda  leskiiiie ;  car  Be«x-ci  ae  se  scntouent  pas 
•ntfSMniaeot  ftrineft  poor  oomMttrey  cfaes  oet  jeimes  anxtliaircs  dfr> 
▼enas  libres  et  doDt  la  transformation  pouvait  laisaer  des  dostesv  let 
ptachaate  vicieax  ou  la  mannuM  voloote  ^  poairaitot  reparaitre. 

<■  La  Society  da  FAtronagf  obtiat  da  IL  fe  JiioMtn  de  riateriev 
«ie  les  jeanes  detestts  qui*  pendaot  laor  v^onr  au  peniieocier  da  la 
Boqufltle»  aarMaat  doon^  dea  preavat  d'aiaandameDi,  fanemt 
iBtat  de  liberie  proviaoire;  mais  a  cette  conditioo  qa'i 
Mfait  grave,  il  {kt  persus  de  las  reiotigrer,  d'apres  Tordre  da  «iii 
latere  ^ablic,  sans  anoaae  foraalite  judtciaira  at  aur  la  aioafkle  4 
mande  de  la  Societe  de  Patroiutta* 

Ceite  mesnre  produiaic  lea  pTinlieiireax  effala.    CMaa  m,  eye»  las 


placemeDta  devinraot  plus  facilaB,  ks  saitres  foivDt  moias  craaatift, 
las  appreaiis  plus  souiais.  EUe  pwaait  amssi  da  reprisaier  eertaiaas 
aetioDs  coupablea  qai  aebappeai  iBalbearenaamant  m  I'actloa  das 
magistrals  et  a  la  viadicle  puMiqaeu  Aimm,  ohaa  aoas*  TiTPaaae  a'ast 
pas  uae  excasew  loraqa'elle  a  porta  a  oommaCtra  aa  acte  deelare  caa- 
pabla  par  la  loi ;  mais  isol6maat»  cUe  n'aat  point  eoosidcree  cooaBa 
aa  dalit.  11  est  encore  aa  grand  natabre  de  Csita  qui  oatragvai  la 
morale  et  que  ne  pent  atteindre  oepeadaat  aacune  ponraaite  j«dMi- 
aire. 

<c  Qai  ne  oomprend»  d*apr^  ce  siaiple  expae^  la  salotaire  inflaciace 
%aa  pourrait  exercer  sitt  les  candamn8s  adultaa  le  systeme  da  liJiar- 
atioo  provisoire,  aa  liea  de  oes  grftces  defiaitivas  doat  abosctit  trap 
soaveat  ceux  qui  scat  appel^s  k  en  propter. 

**  Voici  ce  que  aoas  aoos  permettioas.de  dire  i  cet  ^|[vd»  daaa  oa 
onrrage  pablil  par  noas  en  1838  sur  le  systeme  penitentiaire  s 

" '  L'omTre  de  la  r^forme  ae  sera  oaai|i]dte  qaele  joor  ad  oa 
asBore  aux  libir^s  les  mojeas  d*atiliser  Jeur  baaaa  vaioafte  el  - 
aux  personaea  qui  Toadraieat  biea  coaseatir  k  lea  amplayi 
raataes  aaffisantes. 

" '  Lie  nombre  desiodividos  graci^s  at  taad>84  aa  i^( 
durable*  mmin  il  aerait  difficile  qa'U  en  fat  aalraoieat.  Baoa  i^alat 
actaal  da  aotre  legisUtian,  la  traditioa  de  la  prisoa  i  ia  libarla  ast 
trop  brasqae,  et  si  Ton  rent  que  le  liber^  peraevare  daaa  ka  baanes 
r^oIutioDs  qu'il  a  pa  former,  il  faut  qu'il  fasse  Tessu  de  sa  Ebart^ 
daas  des  conditions  de  dcpendance. 

,x  e  *^^^  liberations  provisoires^substitueesen  oertaios  cas  ^ 
deaaitives,  peuvent  seules  donner  Teapoir  de  rasoodra  aa 
qm  a  para  jusqu'ici  inso:ubleu     C'est  nrainaot  la  aeol  bum 


jusqu  ici  anso«ubleu  C'est  nrainaot  la  aeol  auigreo  d*i 
ver  a  oae  transaction  eotre  lea  d^fiaaaes  maibaareiaiaBMnt  trap  la* 
guiiaes  dela  aacieiaatU  aacaasilft  da  praoOBcr  da  tranaii  ^dai 
aommta  cbex  qai  U  mis^ra  et  la  basoia  peavcnt  dteaira  taoa  ks 
•^  ^J^n^Uaar  systima  p^aiteatiaara,  al  qai,  attlgfi  oaa  amiba- 
janoo  laborieasement  aeqaiae,  seraiant  ii^illiblBaieat  r^taa  ^as 

de  subvemr  k  leor  existeace.* 
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**  DQft  VAmg^tan  a  ad«ptS  Mtto  tMk«fr« ;  maU  noaaaviiDs  des 
ndsons  de  oraindra  qiw  jasqu'i  prMtot  I'applioalion  n'eo  ait  pa»  6td 
faite  avec  toutes  les  precautions  desirables. 

«*Noas  avons  connaistaiice  d'on  semblabla  projet  ^abore  aveo 
la  plus  grand  soin,  qui  doit  6tre  soumis  ^  I'approbatiou  de  la  l%is- 
Hture,  «n  Belgiqae^  et  dont  il  est  parmis  d'attendrt  las  plun  heareux 
Y^ultats."* 

From  such  ao  anthoritj  as  M.  Deraeta,  an  •opinion  so  favoorabla 
as  thst  jast  quoted,  fooadtd  on  long  exporienee*  of  a  practice  analo- 
gous to  the  ticket 'Of-Jeave  system-^as  that  system  was  devisedy  tbon^ 
not,  certainly,  as  it  is  adaMnistered,!.  deeerves  our  most  careful  oon« 

•ideration^t 

M.  Demetz  proratKed  to  come  to  England  whenever  his  presence 
here  would  be  of  use  to  the  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life  ; 
and  the  public  dinner  which  took  place  at  Birmingham  on  the  Srd 
of  last  month,  tinder  the  Presidency  of  Sir  J.  £•  Wilmot,  was  con. 
tidered  an  occasinn  important  enough  to  warrant  a  solicitation  that 
be  would  honoar  the  meeting  with  his  presence.  An  invftatioa  was 
accordingly  sent  to  him,  accompanied  by  one  from  Lord  Leigh,  xe- 
qoesting  him  to  spend  a  few  daya  *t  Stoneleigh  Abbey.  M.  Demetz 
at  once,  and  most  cordially,  accepted  both  invitations.  He  reached 
Btoneleigh  only  on  the  day  of  the  dinner,  not  having  been  able  lo 
leave  Mettray  until  Monday  October  1.  On  hi^  arrival  at  the  Ken« 
ilworth  station*  be  was  met  by  a  troop  o£  yeomanry*  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  Lord  Leigh,  and  by  them  escorted  to  Stoneleigh,  whence 
lie  went  with  his  Lordidiip  to  the  dinner.  After  theusuai  toasts  had 
been  drunk,  including  the  health  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Frenah, 
Uord  Lyttelton  proposed  that  of  M.  Demetz.  in  the  following 
apeech: — 

'<  He  observed  that  he  was  called  upon  to  propose  the  ^rst  toast 
which  had  direct  reference  to  the  sabject  of  the  aaeeting.  They 
-vrvve  bound  to  bring  forward  this  toast,  not  only  in  celebration  of 
the  rites  of'hospitality,  but  upon  the  principle  ^at  the  first  piace 
oriioidd  be  awarded  the  most  worthy.  He  had  then  to  submit  *  Our 
guest,  M.  Demetz,  and  success  to  Mettray  and  the  French  Reto- 
raatories.'  The  name  of  Demetz  was  held  In  such  reneration  by  all 
-those  who  took  an  interest  in  this  sul^ect,  that  it  would  be  uabe- 
«omiag  in  him  to  attempt,  sn  that  place,  to  pass  any  eulogiiun  upon 
him.  According  to  the  best  information  obtained  respecting  the 
'Mettray  Institution,  it  appears  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  inmates 
who  passed  through  it,  became  reformed  ch»raoters.  Such  an  abon* 
davt  ancoass  would  afford  to  M.  Demeta  and  hw  coadjutors  a  retre- 
ipective  pieasare  beyond  all  price.  He  hoped  they  4n  England  would 
Boon  be  able  to  learn  somewiiat  more  of  the  general  effeotof  t^se 
institutions  on  the  state  of  society  in  France  and  other  Continental 
-oottatnea.  He  believed  tlatlstica  already  proved  a  diminution  of 
crime  flooonsequeBoeof  their  influence.  The  foreign  institutions 
of  this  «las8  wera  our  -modela  $  and  imdo«btecUy,  at  the  present  mo- 
meat,  we'had  not  arrii^  at  any  near  approach  to  their  efficiency. *' 

!.<— .^*.*— ^»^»4if»i*».*»^— — »'^T— iT****—    I*  ■    i»i*«^i^»^»i    m Ill     i»i    I    *      HI       I     III!     ■       II         I       I  I.     . 

*  Bapport  sur  les  Colonies  Agricoles,  pp.  1^^17. 
t  See  ante.  Chaise  of  Mr.  Becorder  Hill,  and  Report  of  Rot.  J.  Field. — 
£d.  1.  Q.  R. 
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H.  I>eiiMts  reftd  a  reply  in  Frendi,  of  whidi  a  trmsbidoii  MpptmtA 
in  Tke  TtmeM^  and  other  newapapers.  We  faxve  been  feronml  witk 
the  original : — 

**  Je  ne  sais  qaels  termcs  eraplojer.  If esnenra*  panr  toos  reser. 
cier.  et  notamment  Lord  Lrttelton,  de  I'mter^t  qne  toos  tovIm 
bien  porter  i  la  Colonic  de  If  ettraj,  et  de  I'extretne  faieeTnllaiiet 
que  TOOs  aTez  montr^  a  son  Directenr ;  de  teb  enconragemeBts 
rendent  1e  devoament  &cile^  aaasi  comptet  nur  It  unen. 

**  Je  me  snis  empresse  de  me  reodre  a  Tlnvitalioa  dont  roos  aret 
bien  vonla  mlionorer,  dans  le  b6t  de  Tenir  vwser  anpres  de  tobs 
d'ntiks  renseignements  et  de  yoos  faire  part  de  ce  qn'tme  Tie  toore 
de  pratique,  a  pu  me  reveler,  ainsi  nos  deux  pajs  profiteront  de  not 
communes  efforts. 

*'  Le  libre  Change  qui  an  pointe  de  Tue  des  interte  cammerciam 
semble  faire  encore  besiter  certaines  esprits  snr  Tadoptiati  de  la  sts- 
thme,  ne  saurait  trouver  que  des  approbations  lors<^l  8*agit  de 
I'^hange  dld^  qui  pendent  coatribuer  i  serrir  la  sainte  cmjast  de 
rhumanlt^.  Dans  le  beau  domaine  de  la  bienfaisance  nousne  faisons 
qu'un  sen]  peuple,  sans  donane,  sans  ironti^re. 

Deja  unis  paur  la  politique,  so/ons  le,  Messiemrs.  par  les  liens  plv 
indissolubles  encore  de  la  charit6, — et  quelle  application  plus  donee 

rmrrait  on  faire  de  cette  vertn  que  lor8qu*il  s'agit  de  veoir  en  aide 
I'enfance,  n'importe  A  quelle  categorie  elle  apardent,  si  elle  a  man- 
ifests des  facbeuses  tendances  raison  de  plus  pour  lui  vcfnnr  en  aide. 
Desesperer  de  I'enfance,  c'est  desSspSrer  du  genri  hnmain !  Ne  det 
esperons  de  personne.  Si  dans  maintes  circonstances  on  n*a  pn 
reussi^  c*est  qu*on  n*a  peut-etre  pas  fidt  tout  ce  qu*il  fallait  pour 
obtenlr  d'avantage.  Prouvons  aux  scepdqnes  par  notre  a^e  que 
Iorsqu*il  s'agit  de  ramelioration  de  I'homme  Touloir  c'est  poorair, 
pourvu  qtt*on  Teutlle  avec  un  cceor  profondement  dfvoa€.  ^n^o 
ne  recule  devant  aucune  sacrifice,  ffurtout  lorsqu*ii  s'agit  de  r^duca- 
tion  de  Tenfance,  il  ne  saurait  en  Stre  fait  de  plus  profttable.  La 
moindre  obole  sert  k  deraciner  une  vice,  il  faire  germer  one  Tertu: 
'  de  la  boo  Sducation  de  I'enfant,'  a  dit  on  publiciste,  *  depend  b 
prosperttS  des  8tats/ 

**  Sacces  a  Tlnstitation  Reformatoire  de  Birmingham  et  i  son 
plus  grand  development.  Puisse  la  Proridence  ^rescrf t'er  dee  loor 
jours  anz  hommes  de  ccsnr  et  de  devoumeot  qui  Tenlent  bien  hn 
preter  leur  puissant  apnui  et  leur  eenerenz  concours."* 

This  dinner,  successful  in  one  object,  that  of  lucreadnff  the  ftmdi 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Warwickshire  Befbrmatorj,  has  excited 
throughout  the  countrj,  from  the  presence  of  M.  I)emeta»  more  in- 
ferest  than  could  otherwise  have  been  hoped  for.  From  a  Icadii^ 
article  in  the  <«  Times"  of  October  8th  we  extract  the  foBowny 
passage:-. 

'*  It  was  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  Birmingham  meeting  the  oths 
daj,  that  the  Dissenti^  clergy  were  fbnnd  aettng  in  harmony  widb 
their  brethren  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  promotion  of  this 
useful  design.  It  is  but  right  to  add,  in  eonclunon,  that  the  meet- 
log  was  honoured  bj  the  presence  of  M.  Demets,  the  ifireetor  of 
Mettrajr,  who  has  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  suecess  with  his 
*  reformatorj*  in  France,  and  has  mscribed  his  name  in  so  high  a 
place  m  the  Court  Calendar  of  Charitj  and  Virtue,- 
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The  *' Spectator'*  aajs  :^ 

'*  The  meeting  at  Birmingham  breaks  away  from  the  common 

f  round  of  politics,  bringing  together  influential  men  of  all  parties  to 
ODour  Demetz,  the  founder  of  Mettray^  and  the  great  practical 
leader  of  the  day  in  Juvenile  Beform.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
jBUpptKse  that  the  effect  of  this  meeting  will  expire  with  the  after* 
dixmer  speeches :  a  great  party  is  formm^,  with  some  of  the  best  men 
in  or  out  of  Parliament  at  lU  head,  pieced,  and  able,  to  carry  out 
the  reformatory  discipline  of  young  offenders.  VHien  they  have 
aubstituted  schools  in  place  of  prisons  for  the  young,  they  will  have 
cut  off  the  largest  source  of  crime  ;  and  when  they  have  arranged 
that  incorrigible  adults  shall  be  permanently  detained,  they  will  have 
removed  the  chief  part  of  the  remainder ;  leaving  society  to  struggle 
only  against  the  common  aberrations  of  man's  nature/* 

The  ^'Mornins  Post,"  the  "Morning  Advertiser,"  "Leader," 
'*  Olobe,"  and  other  journals,  mention  the  meeting  and  the  presence 
of  M.  Demetz  in  equally  gratifying  terms. 

M.  Demetz  spent^tne  following  day  (Thursday)  at  Stoneleigh  Abbey, 
and  on  Friday  returned  to  Birmingham,  where  he  visited,  aocom- 
|Minied  by  Miss  Carpenter,  Mr.  Adderley,  and  the  Hon.  and  Ber. 
O.  M.  Yorke,  the  Free  Industrial  School,  founded  by  the  latter 
gentleman,  and  the  Beformatory  School  at  Saltley,  where  he  was 
received  by  Lord  Calthorpe,  the  president.  In  tbe  afternoon  he 
left  Birmingham  for  Bristol,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Recorder 
of  Btrminghaou  The  next  morning  (Saturday)  AL  Demetz  paid  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Proctor's  model  farm  at  WaU's  Court.  Under  his  gut- 
dance  he  examined  the  whole  establishment,  and  was  very  much 
interested  with  all  he  saw,  showing  himself  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  whole  subject  of  agricultural ,  economy.  On  the  same  day 
M.  Demetz  reoeived  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  Beformatory  cause»  whom  Mr.  Hill  had  invited  to  meet  him  at 
the  Ouildhall,  orlaioh  He  addressed  the  meeting  in  French.  The 
substance  of  his  speech  was  given,  as  follows,  in  the  "  Times**  of 
Oct.  8th  :— 

''  My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  reforming  young 
offenders  by  the  niunbevs  of  children  brought  before  me  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  duty  as  Judge  ftt  Paris.  Many  of  these  were  no 
biigher  than  my  desk,  and,  as  there  were  at  that  time  no  establish- 
ments for  tbe  reformation  of  juveniles  only^  I  was  obliged  to  consign 
aII  to  prisons,  where  they  w^re  associated  with  grown-up  criminals, 
some  of  them  the  most  hardened  of  their  class,  where^ moreover,  the 
treatment  for  children  was  the  same  as  for  adults,  and  which,  con- 
aequently,  I  knew  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  them,  M.  de  Courteilles 
and  myself  commenced  the  institution  of  Mettray  in  July,  1839^  by 
assembling  twenty-three  youths  of  respectable  parentage,  whom  for 
ai;t.  months  we  occupied  ourselyes  in  training  for  teachers.  We  thus 
began  the  JScqIc  Preparatoirfi^  or  school  for  officials,  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Institution,  so  important, 
indeed^  that  if  that  were  to  be  given  up.Mettray  itself  must  cease  to 
exist.  In  January,  1840,  we  admitted  twelve  youug  criminals,  and 
very  gradually  inoreased  the  number.     Mettray  has  first  for  its  bj^s 
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religion,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  snob  an  instSfatioo  to 
saeceed ;  secondly,  the  family  principle  for  a  bond  •  and  tbirdlr, 
military  discipline  for  a  means  of  incnlcating  order.     The  militarr 
discipline  adopted  at  Mettray  is  this — the  lads  wear  a  imi^Drm,  an4 
they  march  to  and  from  their  work,  their  lessons^  and  their  meaU 
with  the  precision  of  soldiers,  and  to  the  sound  of  a  tmrnpet  and 
drum.     But,  as  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  drum  lead  men  on 
to  perform  acts  of  heroism,  and  to  surmoont  the  greatest  difficulties, 
may  it  not  reasonably  be  employed  with  the  same  object  at  a  refor- 
matory school,  where,  in  resisting  temptation  and  conquering  victoas 
habits,  true  heroism  is  displayed,  and  a  marvellous  power  of  4»vcr> 
coming  difficulties  must  be  called  forth?    A  striking  proof  of  th« 
hold  the  system  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of  the  boys  was  gives 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1848.     France  was  then,  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  all  the 
Government  schools  were  in  rebellion.     At  Mettray,  without  walls, 
without  coercion,  there  was  not  a  si^  of  insubordination  ;    not  a 
«ingle  child  attempted  to  run  away.     It  was  in  allusion  to  the  aboeoce 
of  walls  M.  le  Baron  de  la  Crosse,   Secretaire  dn  8enat,  observed, 
'  Here  is  a  wonderful  prison,  where  there  is  no  key,  but  the  cUfm  4t$ 
champs  I     If  your  children  remain  captive,  it  is  proved  you  have  dis- 
eovered  the  key  of  their  hearts.'    During  the  revolution,   a  band  of 
workmen  came  to  Mettray  with  flags  flying  and  trumpets  sounding, 
and,  meeting  the  youths  returning  tired  from  field  labour,  their  pick- 
axes  on  their  shoulders,  thus  addressed  them  : — *  My  boys,  do  not  be 
such  fools  as  to  work  any  longer.     Bread  is  plentiful ;  it  is  re«dj  for 
you  without  labour.'     The  chef  who  was  conducting  the  lads^  a»d 
who  behaved  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  tact,  immediately  cried, 
*  Halt  I  form  in  line.'     The  lads,  being  accustomed  to  mareh  like 
soldiers,  immediately  formed.     The  ch^  then  stepped  forward  and 
said  to  the  men,  *  My  friends,  you  have  learned  to  labour  ;  you  have 
a  right  to  rest ;  but  leave  these  lads  ;  let  them  learn  now,  and  when 
their  turn  comes  they  may  rest  as  you  do.'     The  men  gave  way,  the 
vouths  marched  home,  and  Mettray  was  saved — saved,  as  I  believe, 
by  our  habit  of  military  discipline.     Had  those  lads  been  walking 
homewards  without  rule,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  men  would  have 
got  among  them,  carried  away  one  or  two,  and  the  rest  would  have 
followed ;  but,  drawn  up  in  line,  they  met  the  attack  in  one  body,  and 
thus  it  was  repelled.     M.  Demetz  proceeded  to  give  other  interesting 
details  of  the  system  pursued  at  Mettray,  and  concluded  bis  ^drsM 
amid  general  applause. 

'*Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  addressing  M.  Demetz  in  hie  own 
language,  thanked  him  on  the  part  of  the  audience  for  the  valuable 
information  he  had  afforded,  and  for  having  given  to  the  world  the 
noble  model  of  a  reformatory  institution  which  existed  at  M«ttray. 

'*  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  and  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  also  tendered 
their  personal  acknowledgments  to  M.  Demeta,  and  the  nseetfaig 
separated.** 

His  remarks  on  this  occasion  were  reported  and  commented  upon 
in  several  of  the  London  and  provincial  newspapers. 

The  «  Times"  has  the  following :— 
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**  Oa  fiatnrday  afternoon  thu  gentleman  addressed  a  numerous 
audience  at  Bristol  upon  the  subject  of  his  school  at  Mettray.  We 
publish  to-day  the  words  of  this  address^  and  would  oall  particular 
attentioa  to  the  earnestness  with  which  M.  Demetz  insists  upon  the 
importance  of  his  school  for  officials,  or  normal  sohocl,  as  the  key 
opon  which  his  whole  system  rests.'* 

The ''Daily  News,"— 

"  Surely,  then,  we  should  help  those  who  cannot  help  themselves. 
'  Heaven  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  ;*  and  surely  it  is  our 
duty  to  assist  the  unhappy  babes  who  must  otherwise  perish  miserably 
in  siuy  of  which  the^  do  not  know  the  enormity.  The  only  ground 
lor  punishing  crimmals  is,  that  society  is  bound  to  protect  itself. 
Let  us  try  to  save  while  we  punish. 

''  The  next  question  is,  can  this  be  done  ?  If  any  one  wishes  for  aa 
mnswer,  we  refer  him  to  a  speech  delivered  on  Saturday  at  Bristol 
by  M.  Demeta." 

K.  Demets  afterwards  visited  the  Ragged  School,  in  the  founda- 
tion of  which  Miss  Carpenter  had  so  large  a  share.  The  Oommittce 
of  Management  received  him  in  the  schoolroom,  which  had  been 
gatl  V  decorated  for  the  occasion. 

M.  Demetz  concluded  his  stay  in  our  country  by  paying  a  visit  to 
&ed  Hill,  an  account  of  which  we  extract  from  the  *<  Times*'  of 
October  13th* 

"  M.  Demets  has  aptly  closed  his  visit  to  English  institutions  for 
reforming  offenders  by  an  inspection  of  the  Philanthropic  Society's 
Farm  School  at  Bed  Hill.  He  was  received  by  the  llev.  Sydney 
Turner,  the  governor,  Mr.  William  Gladstone,  the  treaeurer,  several 
members  of  the  committee  and  managers,  and  a  large  party  of  influi- 
ential  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  reformatory  cause. 
After  an  inspection  of  Iheestabliiihment,  which  now  comprises  nearly 
200  boys,  engaged  in  various  industrial  callings,  the  principal  of  which 
18  farm  labour,  but  includes,  also,  brushmaking,  carpenters*  shop  and 
amithy,  dairy,  stable,  Sec,  besides  about  twenty  tailors  and  a  dozen 
•hoemakers,  who  themselves  make  all  the  clothes  required  for  the 
school*  the  party  attended  the  evening  service  in  the  chapel,  after 
which  the  interesting  event  of  the  day  took  place  in  the  large  school* 
room,  which  had  been  adorned  with  flowers  and  mottoes  in  French 
And  English  expressive  of  welcome  to  the  good  and  dist'mguished 
^est.  The  boys  having  taken  their  places  round  their  room,  a 
party  of  eleven,  who  have  passed  through  their  period  of  probation 
in  the  school,  and  will  in  a  few  days  emigrate  to  the  colonies,  ad« 
vaaced  and  read  a  simple  address  of  welcome  and  thanks,  to  which 
M.  Demetz  listened  and  replied  with  great  earnestness  end  emotion. 
*  Some  of  us,'  said  the  boys, '  have  brothers  in  the  armv  of  England, 
who  are  now  with  the  sons  of  France  fighting  the  battle  of  freedom 
for  the  world.  Will  you  say  to  our  comrades  at  Mettray  that  we 
hope  both  they  and  we  will  always  be  found  side  by  side  fighting 
s^atust  the  world's  greatest  enemies— fraud,  and  falsehood,  and 
wrong.*  These  were  not  mere  words  of  course;  the  boys  at  Red 
Hill  subscribed  to  the '  Widows  and  Orphans'  Fund,'  on  the  occasion 
q£  the  recent  thanksgiving  for  the  successes  before  Sebastopol,  very 
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wniUr  oeeasion  last  tmt.     M. 

gratified  vitk  ins  vim.'    He  left  s  snfascnptioa  fiir  tiw 

stitntiny  kimself  a  goyemor ;  he  solicited  fdcaae  f 

ynishment,  bat  bapfiihr  there  were  aoae*  aad  ~ 

thej  mieht  have  a  holidaj  at  an  early 

Innos  for  a  treat  on  the  occasioiL.'* 

The  reaiwct  and  adauratiatt  with  which  M. 
vhere  received  in  EnghHad*  cvinee  the  high 
his  talents  and  his  virt  ves.     People  of  all  parties,  M  aecta,  saect  to  da 
him  honour;  showing  that  fioni  however  s;  ~ 

poKtical  or  reKgioos*  we  viewhin,  however  lar  aannde 
each  otheTy  we  can  unite  to  honoor  the  aan  who  haa 
onr  heaeon  li^ht  in  the  voyage  on  which  we  are  nowy  we  tnBt»  £drH^ 
embarked.  Many  will  agree  with  ns  in  thinkiBg  M.  DeoMts  ome  wf 
the  greatest  glories  of  whidi  Franre  can  boast,  aad  that  we  Eagbh, 
proud  of  otir  nationy  oar  govcmmcaC  oar  Iaw8» 
apt  to  thiDk  them  hr  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
we  can  pay  him  so  uniTersal  an  homage  proves  that 
towards  his  country  a  real  emtemie  tanbaie,  more  soGd, 
than  even  our  happy  political  alliance  can  aidke  it. 
knowledges  that  she  is  iurpsasi.d  by  France!  Fi 
achieved  a  conquest  of  infinitely  greater  advantage  to 
that  effected  by  her  Nonaan  princes* — a  conqagat  whie 
making  as  her  enemyt  will  only  cement  as  more  firmly  to 
And  England  in  this  avowal,  asid  ia  the  benefits  she  will 
adopting  so  mach  that  is  great  and  good  in  F 
herself  a  victory  to  which  those  of  Crefy»  Pokticray 
were  hat  barren  triumpha. 

We  may  therefore  hope  timt  this  great  andcooda 
to  his  own  country  with  pleasant  memories  of  his  Eqglish 
that  he  will  feel  that  we  are  able  to  app:eeiate  those 
he  has  carried  to  «o  miffaaifnl  an  issae.  The  koowledga  that  we  do 
appreciate  hiai*  aad  are  striving  to  fihllow  ia  his  fiBOtrtcpa,  mmat  be 
one  of  his  most  sagnal  rewards.  His  path  has  been  <fifficnlt>  aad  his 
obstacles  nnawrous,  bat  he  has  eznerienced  such  proofs  of  his 
that  be  a^ust  feel  repaid  for  all  his  labours  and  i  '' 
incidents  as  the  following  he  finds  his  true  recom 
klettray,  who  has  like  so  many  of  his 
wasdeeoratedon  the  field  of  bottle  for  aonie  act  of  bemvary 
Crom  of  the  Legion  of  Hoaoar.  Tfass  gift  when  caafaiied 
person  in  humble  lii^  is  areompanied  by  an  anaaal 
francs.  The  soldier  on  receiving  his  dccoratioB 
100  francs  to  Mettray. 

M.  Demets  being  present  on  some  occauon  wh«i  atroop  of 
were  drawn  up  in  line,  one  of  them  stepped  ft^om  the  raaksaiid  fcag 
his  arms  round  his  neck.  The  num  had  been  a  eolofa  at  Mettray, 
andv  aaamidfal  of  spectators^  thus  gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  grau- 
tade  aad  affection. 

We  think  the  foct  we  are  aboat  to  relate  is  evea  arare  atrikiair; 
U  bears  noble  tcstiaaoay  to  the  cnltad  ^irit  wfai^  ammaiea  the 
Institution : — 
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"  The  other  daj  there  was  too  much  reason  to  belieTo  that  oertain 
fjecuniarj  support  would  be  withdrawn  in  conseqaence  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  war,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  establishment  must  be 
wonnd  up»  and  the  further  prosecution  of  it  abandoned ;  whereupon 
the  different  empltjyiSf  a  body  of  joang  men  from  twentj-one  to  thirty- 
fire  years  of  age,  not  helpless  creatures  without  resource,  to  whom 
half  a  loaf  would  be  better  than  no  bread,  but  men  of  tried  ability 
and  vigour,  who  could  at  any  time  command  more  remunerative  em- 
ployment elsewhere ; — I  say  these  young  men  waited  on  M.  Demete 
in  a  body,  and  offered  to  continue  their  services  at  half  their  salaries^"* 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  colons,  too,  offered  to  add  to  thesr 
already  long  hours  of  labour,  that  their  extra  earnings  might  help  to 
meet  the  diffioultv.  **  They  would  do  any  thing,"  said  both  masters 
and  wards,  *<  rather  than  that  Mettray  should  fall"  God  grant  it 
never  may  i 

One  may  iniagine  the  feelings  of  M.  Demetz  on  receiving  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  we  extract  from  his  last  year's  report :— - 

"Ximc,  U  8  Ociobre,  1853. 
"  Leitre  du  colon  M        ^  M,  Demetz. 

"  GbrR   BlBNFAITEntf 

**  O'est  grace  a  vos  bontes  que  je  suts  heureux  ici  et  que  je  peux, 
par  mon  travail,  faire  le  bonheur  de  ma  famille.  G'est  vous  que  m*av«a 
donn^  une  partie  des  talents  que  je  poss^de,  et  le  plus  g^and  de  tons 
est  le  d^dir  que  j'ai  de  vous  faire  plaisir  en  vous  montrant  que  vous 
p'avez  pas  sem§  dans  une  mauvatse  terre.  Grace  il  Dieu  et  A  vous, 
je  suts  devenu  horn  me  et  ouvrier  capable  de  gagner  sa  vie.  G'est 
done  du  fond  de  TAincrique  qne  je  viens  me  rappeler  4  votre  bon 
souvenir,  et  vous  prier,  Monsieur,  d'avoir  la  bont6  de  m*admettre  au 
Dombre  des  fondateurs  de  Mettray  et  de  me  faire  passer  par  un  navire 
Tanneau  que  chaque  fondateur  doit  porter.  La  m^re  de  ma  fern  me 
pourra  remettre,  en  mon  nom,  d  M.  Marion  lasomme  de  1(H)  fr. 
necessaire  pour  ce  que  je  deriire  si  ardemment 

"  Vous  connaissez  sans  doute  A  Paris  M.  Montanet,  armateor  d 

*  Mr.  Hairs  Lecture,  1855,  reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Record,  Ac., 
Irkh  Quarterly  Review,  p.  xxxiii,  June,  1855.  This  second  Lecture  by 
Mr.  Hall  should  be  studied,  not  only  for  additional  information  regarding 
Mettray,  but  for  his  account  of  several  other  continental  refimnatory 
flchooLs.  At  a  branch  establishment  of  one  of  these,  Kuysselede,  in  Belgiam, 
worthy  in  many  respects  of  comparison  with  Mettray,  upon  which  model 
it  was  formed,  female  children  arc  received  ;  and  we  take  this  opportunitiy 
of  expressing  our  firm  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  system 
which,  mutatiM  mutandis,  is  not  applicable  to  girls.  The  officers  must  of 
course  be  female,  and  some  of  the  occupations  must  be  different  \  but  we 
Sjpcak  on  the  authority  of  M.  Demetz  when  we  say,  that  open  air  labour 
Qn  the  kitchen-garden,  farm-yard,  &c.)  is  as  necessary  to  develope  the 
physical  and  mental  powers  of  girls  as  of  boys.  Sewing  does  not  employ 
the  body  and  mind  sufficiently  to  be  made  their  staple  employment ; 
but  house,  dairy,  and  laundry  work  is  good  in  itself,  and  most  valuable 
in  qualifying  them  as  domestic  servants,  for  whom,  when  well  trained, 
there  wlU  always  be  a  greater  demand  tluin  supply. 
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Bordeaux.  Ost,  grace  h  tos  bont^  et  aux  siennes,  que  j'ki  pa  Tenir 
dans  ce  pa^s  tenter,  sinon  la  fortune,  da  nioins  an  avenir  moina 
malhenreax  :  je  pense,  Monsieur,  que,  recommand^  par  voos,  i!  ne 
refuserait  pas  de  charger  le  capitaine  de  Tun  de  ses  navirest  que 
Tlennent  a  toutes  les  ipoques  de  l*anaee  dans  ces  noera,  da  depot  qae 
voos  Ini  confieriez  et  oui  me  rendrait  bien  heureox,  ainsi  que  ma 
femme,  qui  desire  au&si  vivement  que  moi  que  Je  sois  membre,  fondateur 
de  retablissement  ou  j*ai  re^s  des  coDseils  si  sag^s.  Je  toos  pne. 
Monsieur,  d*^couter  ma  demande  ;  j'espSre,  arec  Tiude  de  Diea  et  du 
courage,  pouToir  dans  quelques  annees  revoir  avec  ma  families  mon 
pajs  et  les  lieux  oil  se  sunt  ^coulees  les  plus  belles  annees  de  ma  rie. 

**  Je  vous  prie  de  faire  raille  compliments  dc  ma  part  k  M.  61aii> 
chard  et  k  tous  les  dignes  chefs  de  la  Colonie ;  ma  femme  se  joint  k 
moi  pour  vous  souhaiter  mille  prosperitSs  et  tous  dire  le  t'egret  qoe 
nous  avons  ^prouve  de  la  perte  que  Mcttrav  avait  faite  en  perdant 
M.  de  Courteilles,  un  des  bommes  si  digneu  de  condmre  ces  jeunea 
colons  dans  le  chemin  de  la  Tertu.  Mais  nous  derons  penser  que 
Dieua  rappele  a  lui  Tbomme  de  bien  poui^  le  r^ompenser  des  peines 
qu'il  avait  prises  de  cette  jeunesse  ramen^  k  la  vertu  par  &es  eonseils 
et  cenx  de  son  digne  frSre  en  vertu,  en  patience  et  en  bont^.  Je 
serai  heureux  de  pouvoir  deposer  sur  son  tombeau  le  tribut  da  regret 
qu'il  merite,  et  dire  A  mon  ^Is  que  sans  lui  je  ne  serai  peat  etre 
jamais  devenu  pdre  de  famille. 

"  Adieu,  cher  Monsieur  Demetz,  j*ai  I'honnenr  ne  Tons  salner,  et 
ma  femroe  se  joint  ^  moi  pour  prier  Dieu  de  vous  conserverlongtemps 
pour  continuer  reeuvre  que  vons  avez  si  bien  commence. 

**  Votre  tout  d^vou^  anclen  colon, 

^Sigw:  M.         Joatwi,**  • 

**  The  ancien  colon,'*  Joseph,  by  this  donation  has  gsiined  for  his 
name  a  place  among  the  Fondatenrt  de  la  Colonie.^ 

Perhaps  the  greatest  ])roof  of  the  success  of  Mettray  is  the  fart 
that  the  colons  are  proud  of  having  been  there.  They  are  never 
abandoned,  and  may  return  if  out  of  employment,  or  in  sickness,  sure 
of  a  hospitable  reception  provided  only  they  are  behaving  welL 

MM.  Demetz  and  de  Courteilles  wished  that  the  youths  aJioold 
consider  Mettray  in  the  light  of  a  parent,  and,  in  order  to  bind  her 
children  more  firmly  to  herself,  established,  in  1843,  an  asseciation,  of 
which  they  themselves  were  the  presidents.  It  is  called  the  jtssacur- 
Hon  des  Fondateur s.  Chefs  et  Sous- Chefs  de  la  Colonie  de  Afettrtnf,  and 
is  composed  of  the  directeurs  as  presidents,  oflBcers  as  dignitaires,  and 
colons  as  iitulaires.  Any  colon  is  eligible  for  admission  who  is  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  whose  conduct  has  been  irreproachable  for  two 
years  after  leaving  the  colony.  They  are  then  presented  with  a 
diplome,  which  is  printed  on  parchment,  bearing  the  signatures  of 
the  president,  secretary,  and  owner.  At  the  same  time  toey  receive 
the  symbolic  ring  of  the  association,  with  this  device,  amoi^  others, 
**  Loyante  passe  tout  .•"— 

*  Rapport  a  la  Societc  Paternelle,  p.  v. 
t  The  names  of  donors  of  100  francs  and  upwards  are  engraved  in 
letters  of  gold  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel. 
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'This  ia  the  ring  which  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter  is 
desirous  to  obtain.  The  titulaires  are  so  proud  of  their  diplSmes 
that  they  hang  them  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  their  dwell- 
luRB.  The  members  of  the  association  are  assisted,  should  they  need 
Lelp  in  cases  of  sickness,  from  funds  produced  bv  annual  subscriptions 
among  themselves.  The  president  wears  a  ^old  ring,  the  dignitaires 
one  of  gold  and  silver  mixed,  and  the /iVz^2atrei  one  of  silver.  Thus 
are  the  founders,  officers,  and  pupils  linked  together;  and  we  can 
ea^ilv  believe,  especially  in  a  country  where  marks  of  honour  are  ao 
highly  prized,  that  the  desire  never  to  be  found  unworthy  of  wearing 
the  ring  of  the  association,  dismissal  from  which  is  the  penalty  for 
misconduct,  must  prove  a  very  powerful  incentive  to  a  well-con- 
ducted life. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  certain  features  in  tl^e 
Mettray  system,  though  perfectly  adapted  to  the  French  character, 
would  not  be  unsiiited  to  our  own.  This  subject  has  been  admirably 
treated  by  Mr.  Hall  in  his  first  lecture,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 
Bat  whether  there  be  or  not  modifications  which  might  advantage- 
ously be  introduced  into  Reformatory  Schools  in  Eneriand,  there  can, 
we  trust,  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  on  the  great  principles  laid  down  by  M.  Demetz.  We  can 
assure  those  who  may  wish  personally  to  examine  the  Institution  of 
the  kindest  and  most  zealous  assistance  from  the  director  and  his 
coadiutors.  He  has  even  said  he  is  willing  to  receive  at  Mettray  an 
English  youth  who  may  be  in  course  of  education  fur  a  reformatory 
school  teacher,  and  give  him  the  same  training  which  his  own  officers 
go  through. 

The  zeal  and  devotion  which  ^ave  made  Mettray  so  successful  are 
not  wanting  in  our  own  country  ;  and  much  is  doing  to  rescue  from 
misery  our  juvenile  criminals.  We  admit  that  experience,  the  result 
of  many  trials,  might  develop  here  a  system  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Mettray  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  sentient  flesh  and  blood  on 
which  we  practise,  that  our  failures  are  lost  souls,  let  us  be  content 
to  forego  the  honour  of  originating,  and  accept  the  noble  model  we 
have  before  us. 

Then,  with  Mettray  as  an  example,  and  students  willing  to  learn, 
we  may  hope  in  time  to  achieve  in  England  success  as  great  as  that 
which  has  oeen  so  signally  attained  in  France. 


Since  the  foregoing  Article  went  to  press,  we  have  been  favoured 
with  the  Twenty -fifth  Report  of  the  "  British  Ladies'  Society  for 
promoting  the  Refurmation  of  Female  Prisoners  ;*'*  from  which  we 
learn  that  a  branch  of  that  Society,  called  a  Sub-Committee  of 
Patronage,  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years.  Its  duties  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Societes  de  Patronage  abroad  ;  and  the  good 
results  it  ha^s  achieved  within  a  comparatively  narrow  sphere  of  action 
ghould  encourage  a  similar  enterprise  on  a  more  extetded  scale. 

We  beg  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
following  circular: — 


•  i"> 


Cash,  Disliopsgate  street. 


Ivi  .      THI  IW^  i^fiiMimJ:.  ainriirw 


The  widelj  increasing  ioterest  in  Btffotnilitcirf  faititatiatts*  aad 
the  number  of  practical  ffoestioiis  which  srv  daily  arising^  tn  vvipcet 
of  th^ir  maiMgeiiiant,  appear  to  sag^est  the  pro|ArieCy  <»f  eatabiishm^ 
tome  convenient  waode  of  commiaicadDn  betveeo  thoee  ^fhm  ar« 
eo{(aged  either  in  the  condaet  of  individual  Sdioc^,  or  io  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Refbnnatory  came  in  any  other  maimer. 

A  large  amoont  of  ezperienee  is  now  dailj  bein^  collected  m 
different  parts  of  the  cottDtry»  which  would  be  of  great  rahie  to  di« 
maaa|?ers  of  Reformatory  Schools  if  they  had  conveniefit  aeeesa  t» 
it.  DifEculties  which  are  felt  in  one  fitCabtfidiiiient  as  to  the  coa- 
straction  of  the  law,  the  mode  of  proceeding  m  efabarrassiag  caaes* 
the  best  way  of  providing  for  those  who  are  leaviog  the  Sehoal,  or 
the  means  of  obtaining  suitable  teachers  and  soperintendeats,  tmulj 
have  been  solved  in  others ;  and  much  time  and  anzietr  nigtit  be 
saved  by  the  interchange  of  information  with  regard  to  tfa«ni. 

Means  ought  also  to  be  provided  for  the  collection  of'  stick 
statistical  information,  as  to  the  sapply  of  School  acoommodatiDfi, 
and  the  amount  of  the  demand  for  admission,  as  may  giii<ie  tlbose 
who  contemplate  the  establishment  of  new  Schools  to  a  right  jadg- 
nient  as  to  the  scale  upon  which  they  should  place  them. 

Besides  these  considerations^  it  is  felt  that  there  are  ioperfeetiona 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Law,  which  will  render  farther  legisLaiive 
action  necessary;  and  it  i&  highly  desirable  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  practical  working  of  the  system,  should  possess  aa 
organization  which  will  enable  them  to  discasa  anrong  tneniaelves 
such  amendments  in  the  law  aa  mav  he  proposed,  either  oa  the  part 
of  the  Government,  or  on  that  of  the  Managers  of  Schools,  and  to 
support  those  which  they  desire  to  introduce  with  the  wei|^t  of  an 
Associated  Body. 

Thfee  considerations  have  led  to  the  formation  of  the  AaaociatioB 
described  in  the  accompanving  Resolutions  ;  which  it  is  hoped  vill 
receive  the  support  of  all  those  who  dcMre  the  fhrtherance  o£  the 
Reformatory  cause* 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  Association  aims  only  at  brrngii^ 
together  individnals,  and  does  not  imply  the  introdnction  of  any 
general  system  for  the  management  of  Schools.  Those  who  are 
concerned  in  the  direction  of  Schools,  will  naturally  desire  to  hnow 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  proceedings  and  experience  of  others 
engaged  in  the  same  work  in  other  places,  and  may  be  expected 
frequently  to  profit  by  the  knowledge  of  what  is  done  even  in  Schools 
conducted  on  principles  materially  different  from  their  own.  This 
information  the  Association  hopes  to  supply ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
expected,  or  desired,  that  it  should  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere 
with  the  free  action  of  the  Managers  in  each  case.  Its  Central 
Office  in  London  will  be  made  as  far  as  possible  a  depository  of 
ioformatton  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  provide 
for  the  periodical  diffusion  of  such  information,  either  by  the  estab- 
lishaiMit  of  a  Special  Journal,  or  through  the  columns  of  some  of 
the  existing  pfublications.  Monthly  Committee  laeetings  will  be 
heid  in  London  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  Ibr 
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conduct  of  the  businesrof  the  Aasociattoti,  and  one  Annual  meeting 
of  the  Awooiation  will  be  held  alio  ia  London,  in  tb«  moTith  of  May 
or  June.  It  16  also  proposed*  with  a  view  to'  the  more  general 
diifusioQ  of  iofbrmation,  and  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  an  interest 
in  the  cause  in  various  neighbonrhoodsy  to  foUow  the  example  of 
several  other  Societies  (such  as  the  lEL^yal  Agricultural,  the 
Archsological)  aod  the  British  Association; ;  and  to  hold  a  country 
meeting,  lasting  one  or  more  days,  in  the  course  of  every  autumn. 
The  places  selected  for  such  country  meetings  will  naturally  be 
those  near  which  Schools  or  other  Institutions  of  a  Reformatory 
character  have  been  estabUshed^  and  where  an  interest  is  felt  in  the 
movement.  Such  Institutions  may  be  visited  by  the  members  attending 
the  meeting  ;  papers  may  be  read,  and  discussions  encouraged, 
which  will  proi>ably  lead  to  many  valuable  as  well  as  interesting 
AVggostions.  It  is  probable  that  such  meetings  may  attract  some  of 
the  leading  foreigners  who  have  distingruished  themselves  by  their 
labours  in  the  field  of  Reformation ;  and  they  will  at  all  events 
bring  together  men  from  all  parts  of  this  country,  who  will  be  glad 
to  make  each  other's  acquaintance  on  a  footing  of  greater  familiarity 
than  is  possible  at  a  mere  annual  meeting  in  a  public  room  in 
London. 

At  A  Pbeliminart  Meeting  of  Friends  and  Promoters  of  the  Re* 
farmntion  of  Youthful  Offenders,  held  at  Hardwickb  CouaT»  Glou- 
CBsTEB,  on  7'u^sday,  October  SOth,  IB55 -^presents 


*  T.  BARWICK  BAKER,  ESQ ,  nr  trb  ohixr. 

*  Rv.  Hoff.  SIR  J.  PAKIKQTON,  BAJrr. 

M.P.  WeMtUHtod  Park. 
1.  SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE,  Bakt. 
H.P.  Pyntt,  txettf. 
SIR   THOMAS  WINNINGTON,   Bast. 

U.P.  Stanford  Ctmrt^  W,rtreestrT, 
SmiIARRrVERKET,  Babt.  Clayton, 

*  O.  U   BBNQOCOH,  Ss^   Tk9  Hidgf, 

Wottan'Hnder'Edoe. 
T.B.  MONCK,  Esq.  Colty  Park,  Readinff. 
%  REV.  H  J.  BARTON,  Wkkm  Jtarlo/f, 

Stonif  Stratf»rH. 
J.  O.  BLENCOWE,  Esq.   71c  /roa*e. 

Lewtt* 
REV.  PREBENDARY  FANE.  Warmin- 

$ter. 

*  REV.  8.  TURNER,  Pkitamtkropie  Farm 

HebooL  IMgate. 
TOWNSHEND    MAINWARING.     Eaq. 
Oaltvatinan,  Oenhigh. 

Resolved, — 1st,  That  it  is  expedient  that  an  Association  of  the 
friends  of  Reformatory   Agency    be    now    formed,  to    be 


*  \,  See  Irish  Quartbrlt  Review,  No-  I7t  Record,  p.  xxii. 
2.  Ib.  No.  19,  xxxvl.  3.  I  a.  No.  19,  U.  4  Ib.  lii,  Iv.  5.  le.  Ivii,  also 
Record  of  No.  18,  and  Mr.  Recorder  Hall's  Lecture  at  end  of  same. 
The  names  thus  *  marked  ore  so  frequently,  and  justly,  and  necessarily 
reiferred  to  in  the  Review  and  in  the  Record  that  particular  raferenoea 
woidd  only  encumber  this  note.^ED. 


»  MISS  CARPENTER,  Oeortft «(..  BrUtol. 
S.  6.  W.  LATiiAH,  Esq.  Aadmalt  Bali, 
Sandback, 
G  A.  LOWNDES,  Esq.  Barnngtoa  Batl, 

Harlow. 
T.  G.  C  URTLER,  Esq.  flew rv,  nwr  Wbr- 

cester. 
J  FISH,  EeQ.  MaUotis  tiear  York. 
C.  a  BRACEBRIDOfi,  Esq.  Atktrttmta 
Hall,  Atketttune. 
4.  E    B    WHKATLET,  taq,    CoU   Wall 
MiriMd.  ^ 

6   C.  CASTLEHAN,  Esq.  St,  iven,  Rimg- 
wo'td 
CHARLES  RATCLIFF,  Esq.  Edgbaston, 

Mrmiagkam* 
J.  C.  UANSKL,  Eao.  Syett$burp,  Blamd- 

fotd. 
REV.  H.  HATCH.* 


Iviii  TUH  UUSH   QQAHTKU*!  JUCTtXV, 

designated  ••  The  RBfoKXATomT  JJtaont"  of  wWck  the  fol- 
lowing shall  be  the  principal  objects: — 

To  collect  and  diAise  information  bearing  on  the  Befor- 

mation  of  Criminala. 
To  promote  the  formatieA  of  BefiDTOMtoi;  laskiiiUioBi 
where  nee«^,  and  generally   to  adTanoe  the  fartW 
practical  developement  of  the  Beformatorj  MoTemeot. 
To  consider  and  promote  such  legislatiYe  measares  as  tn 
still  required  for  the  better  care  and  refomatioi  «f 
youthful  ofTenden. 
To  aseiat  in  the  placing  oat  and  anhoeqiMnt  gaardiaBihip 
and  protection  of  joung  persons  leaviqg  Befuraatofj 
Institutions. 
To  consider  and  promote  means  for  the  Employmeiit  saA 

Bestoration  to  Society  of  discharged  prisoners. 

To  promote  the  practical  tndnhig  and  prepafatieii  of  A 

cient  Masters  and  Teachers  for  Befonaaftory  Iiistitalioo& 

2 — Thai  those  here  present  be  conatitnted  a  Proviuonal  OonuBitlee 

to  forward  the  objects  of  the  Association — and  to  promote  sd4 

obtain  Subscriptions— .with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

3 — That  an  annual  Subscription  of  not  less  than   10s.  dd^  or  ft 

Donation  of  not  less  than  £5.  fis.  constitute  a  Membenkip. 
4. — ^That  G.  H.  Bengoii^h,  Esq.  be  elected  Honorary  Secretsrr 
and  Treasurer,  with  power  to  employ  such  assistance  as  he 
may  nnd  necessary ;  and  that  be  be  requested  to  snmnxm  i 
meeting  of  the  Committee  as  soon  as  the  coarse  of  the  Soci- 
ety's proceedings  shall  be  sufficiently  oiyinised«  -aot  Istsr 
than  Jaauai7  next^ 
6 — That  the  offer  of  the  use  of  the  OiEce  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society,  in  Crown  Court,  Threadneedle  street,  for  the  pnr- 
poses  of  the  Association  until  Christmas  next,  be  accepted 
with  thanks. 
6b — That  all  communications  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaiy,  at  Gloa- 

cester. 
7 — That  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Assodatioa  be 
held  in  London,  in  May  next. 

(Signed)    T.  B.  LI.  BAKER, 

CHaiasAK*' 

^  e  recommend  this  Union  to  all  who  feel  iateiested  in  Ibe 
Eeformatory  Movement.  It  is  worthy  support  not  alone  as 
an  effort  to  secure  the  general  adoption  of  the  BefonDalorr 
principle,  but  it  likewise  contemplates  the  formation  of  Patron- 
age and  Employment  Societies ;  and  it  furnishes  what  has 
long  been  needed,  of  the  want  of  which  we  have  ourselves  long 
felt  the  disadvantage,  some  fixed  point  of  gathering  for  the 
friends  of  the  movement,  where  inf  irmation  could  be  at  all 
seisons  obtained.  Besides,  when  the  stated  meetings  shall 
be  held,  the  advocates  of  Hefarmatories  rill  know  each  other 
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personally,  and  from  this  knowledge  most  spring  adrantage 
and  service  to  the  public.  When  we  recollect  too,  that  the 
names  here  given,  of  those  who  attended  tlie  meeting,  are  the 
names  of  the  chiefest  and  most  active  amongst  the  leaders  of 
the  Eeformatorjr  Movement,  and  distinguished  by  ieal,  ability, 
position,  and  in  many  cases  wealthy,  we  may  well  say,  in  the 
irords  of  Leibnitz,  "  Les  terns  present  est  gros  de  Tavenir." 

In  onr  last  Becord  we  drew  attention  to  the  admirable  in- 
stitution established  in  London  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  we  now 
insert  the  following  information,  obtained  during  the  present 
quarter. 

Si,  Pancrat  and  Marylebone  Reformatory  for  Young  Men, 
19,  New  Roadf  Ntar  Gower  Street^  Xorih, 

The  following  are  the  results : — ^The  Institution  was  oom- 
roenced  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1852,  with  Six  inmates. 
51  have  left  the  Institution  : — 5  emigrated ;  19  established  in 
trade ;  14  in  the  army  and  navy ;  4  provided  for  by  friends; 
7  quitted  prematurely  unable  to  endure  the  discipline ;  1  dis- 
missed for  misconduct;  1  has  died — 51.  We  understand, 
also,  that  a  Fancy  Fair  under  the  patronage  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Westminster,  the  Marchioness  of  But«,  the  Countess  of 
Shaftesbury,  the  Countess  of  Derby/Lady  Bobert  Qrosvenor, 
and  Lady  Eadstock,  will  be  held  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  New  Building,  towards  which,  con- 
tributions of  Work,  PictureSy  Drawings^  JFax  FiotcerSj  8fc. 
are  solicited,  and  will  be  received  by  the  following  Ladies : — 
Mrs.  Boyle,  4,  Somers  place,  Hyde  Park ;  Mrs.  Bowyer,  43, 
Ampthill  Square;  Mrs.  Curteis,  2,  Gordon  Place,  Gordon 
Square;  Miss  Dale,  The  Vicarage,  31,  Gordon  Square;  Mrs. 
L-  Dale,  7,  Crescent  Place,  Burton  Crescent;  the  Misses  Grif- 
fith, 10,  Gower  Street;  Mrs.  Norman,  14,  Argyle  Square 

We  wish  every  success  to  this  Fancy  Fair  :  we  understand 
that  £400  are  required  to  defray  the  expense  incurred  in 
erecting  some  new  and  necessary  additions  to  the  old  building. 

In  a  former  paper,*  when  commenting  on  the  able  Report 
of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland,  and  referring 
to  their  excellent  ^suggestions  regarding  the  necessity  for  a 
stringent  Lodging  House  Act  for  Ireland,  we  inserted  an  ac- 
count of  a  Laborer's  Club,  established  at  the  village  of  Charlton 

*  Sec  Irisb  Quarterly  Review,  Vol  y»  No.  18,  p.  438.  note. 
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Marrfiall,  near  Bhndfbtd,  in  DbrtdshJre,  hy  Thbnito  HoifeA 
Bastardy  Esq.  Wa  have  now  very  great  pleasure  in  inserting 
tbe  following  Address  from  thai  gentleman,  ddivered  at  ibe 
opening  of  tbe  Club  :  we  considei  thai  ii  tafally  within  Um 
eeope  of  this  Becor d,  as  whatever  tends  to  raise  the  conditioii 
of  tbe  working  classes^  and  to  give  them  a  distaste  for  the 
beer-shop,  and  for  merely  sensual  enjoyment^  direetlr  conduces 
to  the  siadvatioQ  of  the  youtb  from  delinqoeDcy^  oc  tbe  adult 
from  crime : — 

Am  Addreti  delivered  at  tk9  Itutufuraiion*  of  the  Charlton 
Club  for  Lmbourorg,  kp  T,  Uortoek  Baslntrd.  (Sxirmettd  frmm 
tho  Poole  and  Strnth  fVostem  Herald  of  Tkurtdof  Qciobtr 
4,  1854.] 

Fellow  Members  and  Friends, — Tn  the  following  address  I  proposQ 
to  giye  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Charlton  Clab,  the  opexuog 
of  which  this  meeting  is  intended  to  mark,  and  to  make  a  brief  report 
of  its  proceedings  up  to  the  present  time.  I  regret  that  this  will 
oblige  me  to  speak  a  good  deal  of  acts  of  mj  own,  with  the  reasons 
and  principles  that  have  guided  me,  and  thus  impose  an  egotistical 
tone  on  mj  remarks,  but  I  will  at  least  endeavour  to  avoid  the  use 
of  the  little  objectionable  word  "  l"  as  much  as  possible.  As  some 
warrant  for  my  having  taken  the  position  I  have,  allow  me  first  to 
mention,  that  so  far  back  as  the  year  1832,  I  Joined  a  little  partj 
in  London,  who  were  occupying  themselves  with  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  taking  measures  for  improving  it.  The  result 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Labourers*  Friend  Society,  the  maSok^ 
guiding  principle  of  which  was,  *'  that  everr  m^m  should  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  helping  himself,**  a  principle  of  conferring  benefits* 
which,  reflection  on  it  ever  since,  has  led  me  to  hold  by  more  and 
more.  I  also  about  the  same  period  took  part  in  two  other  societies^ 
having  social  improvements  for  their  objects,  and  sobsequei^ly, 
during  residences  of  some  length,  in  Germany  and  Scotland,  bad  my 
attention  kept  in  the  same  direction  in  those  countries.  I  take  tlw 
liberty  of  prefacing  my  address  with  the  mention  of  these  fiicts  to 
show  that  social  questions  are  not  new  ones  in  my  mind.  Far  more 
than  20  years  I  have,  both  in  my  own,  and  in  foreign  conntriest 
participated  in  the  advantages  of  Club-houses,  the  well  established 
success  of  which  has  often  caused  me  to  wonder  why  they  should 
have  been  confined  so  exclusively  to  the  rich,  and  this  leads  me  to 
the  main  point  to  which  I  have  to  draw  your  attention ;  that  of  the 
applicability  of  club-houses  to  the  circumstances  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  principle  on  which  these  establishments  are  founded 
is  simply  the  combination  of  several  to  obtMn  ends,  fur  which  the 
means  of  individuals  are  insufficient,  and  the  grand  objects  of  attais- 

*  ^  Tea  Meeting,  Tickets  9d.  Wm.  Ellis  Esq.,  the  main  promoter  of 
the  Birkbeck  Schools  in  London,  and  the  Environs,  in  the  chair :— 310 
present. 
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meoi  of  tbose  at  present  ^sci^tkig  nf^v  ^^^»  personai^ofoiortj)  and  coi^ 
▼eniepces,  and  next  intellectual  adyaptagesi^  but  tb^  first  seenis  alwa^ 
to  be  the  primary  one  in  tiew.  The  firA  experiments  tirere  naturally 
made  bv  lirfions  who  are  eomparatively  spealcmg,  r4chrbat  tfieir  auis 
608t  exhibits  the  seundneflB  of  the  principle  on  wbiob  th«4r  clubs  at« 
ciiHidttcted,  and  tbequostioQ^Ptbe  day  i»«  whether  thefsame  thing xna^ 
not  be  done  by  persona  of  small^  as  well  as  by  those  of  lar^e  xneana. 
For  myself  I  have,  after  loi^  consideration,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  club-house  system  is  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
poor;  and  it  was  faith  in  its  being  a  plan  that  would  work,  which  in» 
duced  me  to  erect  this  building  for  a  trial  of  it.  la  faot»  I  belieTf 
that  it  is  more  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  man  than  the  rich, 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  poorer  people  are,  the  less  eomfoK 
and  conveniences  they  can  comraaiid  from  tbeirowft  individual  re- 
aonreesi  and  the  more  need  they  have  of  combination  for  adding  to 
them.  The  power,  however,  to  combine  must  depend  on  ti)e.num]i>er 
of  inhabitants  living  within  a  tolerably  easy  reach  of  each  other.  In 
towns  the  difficulty  as  regards  contiguity  of  residence  will  be  small, 
and  in  fact  we  do  find  that  there  associations  of  various  kinds  are 
common,  though  as  yet  they  have  not  appeared  in  the  shape  of  social 
clubs  for  the  workingjclasses,  but  only  as  I  believe,  becaase  the  subject 
has  not  been  brought  sufficiently  under  their  notice.  The  inhabitants 
thinly  scattered  over  wide  spread  heaths  and  commons,  must  obviously 
depend  on  their  own  individual  resources,  and  did  time  permit  I 
could  draw  some  evidence,  from  this  circumstance,  to  show  that 
difficulty  of  association  Is  a  cause  of  much  misery  and  social  degradi^ 
tion.  It  is  a  middle  state  which  we  have  principally  to  consider, 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  villages ;  but  as  we  are  about  practically  to 
try  their  power  to  combine  in  the  club*house  form,  we  will  leave  that 
point  to  the  test  of  time,  and  merely  now  examine  the  reasons  for 
their  making  the  trial.  By  way  of  illustration  let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
well  conducted  farm  labourer  with  a  wife  and  family,  living  in  the^usual 
sort  of  cottige.  Let  us  suppose,  too,  the  man  to  be  gifted  with  a  fair 
share  of  intelligence,  which  he  is  disposed  in  his  leisure  hours  to  use 
and  improve  bv  social  intercourse  with  his  neighbours,  and  by  a  little 
reading.  The  desire  is  legitimate,  but  what  opportunity  has  he  of  grati- 
fying it,  beyond  meeting  his  neighbours  at  the  village  tree,  or  cross,  or 
public  house  ?  If  we  take  the  case  of  the  youneer  branches  of  the  family, 
say  of  lads  and  girls  well  brought  up  and  advancing  to  maturity,  and 
bear  in  mind  the  restlessness  and  impatience  natural  to  youth,  as  well 
as  the  probable  circumstance  of  their  parents  having  but  one  room  in 
which  to  sit  and  perform  all  the  family  cares  and  duties,  what  re- 
sources are  a^orded  to  these  young  people,  of  an  evening,  beyond 
strolling  about  the  village,  or  indulging  in  frolics  ?  The  above  sup- 
poses  a  case  of  a  good  family,  but  if  that  displays  a  necessity  for 
great  improvement  in  their  social  and  intellectual  resources,  how 
much  more  so  must  it  be  in  cases  of  a  less  favourable  kind.  Well 
then,  I  have  now  to  draw  your  attention  to  what  it  is,  that  the 
labouring  classes  require,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies,  exhibited 
by  a  view  of  the  cases,  just  represented.  I  submit  that  the  grand 
thing  is  a  decent  place  of  resort,  where  they  can  procurejfSrj^  physical 


oomfort,  M  r^ards  6helter»  varmtW  light,  aD4  posaiblj  food*  and 
Bocondl^  some  opfMrtonitj  of  ioteUectiud  gratincatioD ;  and  be  it 
reooUectedy  that  it  is  onlj  when  ao  care  about  personal  wants  exists 
that  reoraation  for  the  wind  can  be  thought  of.     To  provide  thea 
these  requisites^  in  a  way  that  might  lead  to  elevation  of  habits,  and 
taates*  and  moral  improvement  generallj,  was  the  object  I  had  before 
rae»  and  guided  by  past  experience  and  re&sotion»  1  saw  no  mods  of 
proceeding  that  would  better  suit  the  means  of  the  labouring  cLusses, 
than  by  aiding  the  establishment  of  a  ohsap  club-house^  under  such 
regulations  as  might  make  it  approaumate  to  a  well  ordered  aud 
moral  family  hous^j,  and  render  it»  in  effect,  a  CvnwuHt  Hume.     With 
this  view  I  erected  the  building  in  wbioh  we  now  arcj  and  some  lime 
ago  issued  a  prospectus  of  the  scheme*     In  this  I  stated  briefly  views 
similar  to  those  I  have  above  given*  and  also  that  I  rested  much  fur 
snecess  on  a  belief  in  the  general  disposition  to  adopt  rational  and 
moral  oowves^  in  preference  to  those  of  an  opposite   character, 
wherever  a  choice  exists.     To  this  view  I  adhere,  and  whilst  itgivei 
a  hope  that  the  labouring,  as  well  as  other  classes,  will  avail  theu- 
selves  properly  of  new  modes  of  recreation*  it  also  forms  an  answer 
to  those  who  take  alarm,  without  reason,  at  anything  which  occasion* 
allv  takes  persons  fjvim  their  own  homes.  €rood  men  and  women  will 
only  leave  their  homes  and  duties  for  external  enjoyment,  when  they 
can  do  so  with  propriety,  and  it  is  the  part  of  those  who  think  them 
always  inclined  to  choose  wrong  in  preference  to  right  courses,  to 
take  means  for  so  increasing  their  intelligence  and  reflection*  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  see  their  errors.    As  in  proposing  the  club 
my  object  was  to  benefit  the  members,  and  elevate  their  tastes  and 
habits,  I  only  agreed  to  render  assistance  in  its  formation,  on  certain 
conditions^  four  in  number,  for  which  I  required  that  rules  should 
be  passed.  These  oonditiona  were  for  securing  decorous  conduct ; — 
for  preventing  the  supply  of  intoxicatixw  liquors,  and  also  amokiog ; — 
for  admitting  female  membors  ;•— and  tor  opening  the  club  on  Sunday 
nftemoodis.     The  first  condition  I  need  scarcely  dilate  on.    It  has 
reference  to  the  good  habits,  I  would  engraft  on  the  physical  oomfort 
provided  hy  the  dub*    The  second,  for  prohibiting  intoxicating 
liqnorB  and  smoking,  seems  also  to  speak  for  itself  i  but  on  the  latter 
of  these-««eniiokiog,  I  will  give  my  reasons  in  a  few  words,     I  have 
llrad  in  Cfaermany,  whore  smoking  is  to  he  seen  in  full  force,  and  I 
have  oonsnlttd  medical  men  and  physiologists  about  its  effects  i  the 
cottdnsioQ  to  which  my  observation  and  enquiry  have  led  me  on  the 
subject  is,  that  for  insidious  mischief  to  tb^  brain  and  nerve%  and 
through  them  to  the  whole  constitutional  powers,  both  bodilv  and 
mentiu  ;  ibr  catksing  waste  of  time  and  slothful  habits,  and  lor  in- 
dneing  careless  indifference ;  there  are  only  two  things  which  equal 
smoking,  and  those  are  hard  drinking  and  opium  eating.     The  third 
condition,  for  the  admission  of  females  as  memberi^  has  led  to  some 
discussion,  and  been  met  by  objections,  but  as  these  eonsist  chiefly  in 
the  novelty  of  the  proposition,  and  in  its  being  contrary  to  custom, 
I  feel  a  difficulty  in  grappling  with  such  indefinite  kind  of  reason^ 
for  if  things  are  not  to  be  done,  because  they  are  new,  or  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  previous  courses  of  aetion»  no  improveoMnts.  by  the 
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Bubstitntioo  of  good  for  bad  measures,  can  ta)(9  pbic^.  I  hMeKvedte 
see  man  J  projects,  that  were  at  first  sneered  at  and  oalled  newr.fiingied 
notions,  rise  into  great  respect  with  the  public  $  and  I  anticipate 
tbaty  when  people  become  used  to  the  idea  of  a  iVeer  and  more  equal 
admission  of  females  into  all  kinds  of  mcial  assemblages  than  is  at 
present  the  case,  they  will  find  it  a  beneficial  change,  and  a  matter  oif 
oongratulation.     Mj  difficulty  is  to  find  a  reason  why  a  female  ia  not 
to  be  amember  of  a  club.    It  is  said  a  wife  has  duties  at  home  with 
which  attendance  there  would  interfere.    The  same  may  with  equal 
propriety,  be  said  of  a  husband.     There  are  in  reality  plenty  of  duties 
at  home,  which  be  ought  to  share  with  her,  when  not  engi^ed  in  his 
own.   It  is  a  case  of  vice  versa,  which  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  at 
a  reasoning  on  one  side,  which  is  just  as  good  on  the  ether.     Of 
unmarried  women  and  girls  it  is  said,  that  in  going  and  returning  tt> 
the  club,  and  even  there,  meetings  of  a  questionable  kind  wtii  be- 
planned.     But  they  do  go,  with  and  without  companions  of  the  oiher 
sex,  for  walks,  to  visit  n*iends,  to  churches  and  chapels,  to  lectoreS) 
and  even  to  balls  and  theatres,  on  all  of  which  occasions  the  oppor<« 
tanities  for  improper  plans  are  abundant  enough  ;  and  bow  then  is 
the  going  to  a  well  regulated  olub-house  so  alarmingly  to  iaerease- 
the  danger.    In  fact,  if  people  will  but  reflect  a  little,  instead  of 
jumping  to  conclusions,  dictated  by  their  fears  or  prejudices^  they 
will  perceive  that  little  journies  from  the  parental  rocf  are,fbr  vasious 
reasons,  necessities,  to  which  going  to  and  rettvrning  frooi  the  dub^ 
bouse  will  make  very  little  addition.     When  Miss  Nightingale  undev^i 
took  the  nursing  of  wounded  and  sick  soldiers,  the  act,  viewied  by- 
the  light  of  custom,  was  condemned.     Now  that,  through  her  mag« 
nanimous  disregard  of  prejudices,  reason  has  been  brought  to  btap- 
on  the  subject,  it  has  shown  the  nobleness  of  her  conduot,  and  she  is, 
I  rejoice  to  find,  to  have  a  testimonial  of  gratitude.     The  last  step' 
that  1  have  heard  of  in  the  right  direction,  is  that  at  the  late  meeting" 
of  the  scientific  members  of  the  Britii^h  Assooiation  in  Olasgow^ 
ladies  actually  dined  at  a  public  dinner  with  the  gentlemen.  It  WY>uld* 
take  up  too  much  time  to  enlarge  on  the  subject,  and  I  wUl  oaly" 
farther  endeavour  to  impress  on  all  the  notion  that  unless  woomud  is< 
considered  as  independent  in  her  own  sphere,  and  treated  as  trust*' 
worthy,  she  cannot  rise  to  her  Aill  dignity,  nor  fully  maintain,  what 
BO  one  else  can  maintain  for  her,  her  own  ohttracter.    Tha*  mitiii 
men  practically  admit  women  to  be  one  half  of  the  human  ereationy 
and  cease  to  use  their  power  for  keeping  tbem  in  wrong  positioDs^ 
they  themselves  will  never  be  in  rig^  ones;  and  lastly*  that  umlii 
the^  treat  them  really  as  partners  in  the  enjoyments,  rights,  and 
duties  of  life,  and  not  as  dolls,  pets,  or  slaves,  they — the  men,  will  be 
guilty  of  a  moral  injustice^  which  nature,  with  her  all  powerful  laws 
will  punish,  by  withholding  fh)ra  them  a  portion  of  that  comfort  and 
happmeas  which  the  gentler  sex  have  the  power  to  confer.     I  ooitte 
DOW  to  the  last  condition,  that  the  Club  should  be  open  on  Sunday 
afternoons.    This  cannot  be  called  a  novelty.    All  the  olubs  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of  are  open  the  whole  of  Sunday  ;  and  yet  it  has< 
raised  more  discussion  than  any  other  point  connected  with  it,     I 
will  be  brief  in  what  I  say  on  the  subject.    The  main  reason,  far 
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keeping  an  establishtnent  of  this  Icitid  oMn  on  a  Bonday  is  mmpljr 
this — ttiat  it  is  a  home,  howerer  large  tne  familj  maj  be,  and  I  bar^ 
yet  to  learn,  or  even  to  bear,  tbi^  homes  oagbt  to  be  shot  up  on  Son- 
days.  One  class  of  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  is  particularly  iiw 
tended,  consists  of  young  single  men,  some  of  whom  possess  onlr 
lodgings,  perhaps  mere  sleeping  berths,  and  with  no  places  in  whieti 
to  pass  a  leisure  hour,  or  eren  to  take  their  meals,.  Need  I  ask, 
where  these  are  to  spend  their  time  on  a  Sunday,  when  not  at  their 
devotional  services  ?  Again,  what  is  the  father  of  a  ftunily  to  do  on 
a  wet  Sunday,  in  a  eottage  containing  only  one  sitting  room,  where 
the  children  and  family  duties  allow  him  no  quietness.  The  answers 
suggested  by  these  questions,  so  completely  illustrate  the  principle 
of  all  that  could  be  said  in'  reference  to  other  persons,  more  favour, 
ably  situated,  that  I  will  only  farther  request  those  who  hold  earnest 
opinions  on  Sundays  being  kept  according  to  their  own  particular 
news,  or  their  particular  interpretations  of  the  injunctions  regarding 
the  Sabbath— First,  to  reflect  on  all  the  things  that  must  be  done  oq 
Sunday,  not  strictly  religions,  even  to  eating  and  preparing  meals,  ss 
well  as  on  the  expediency,  and  almost  necessity,  of  usin^  part  of  the 
day  for  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  habits,  and  even,  with  some,  to 
obta'n  a  little  air  and  exercise,  for  health's  sake,  after  six  dajs  of 
toil  and  confinement ;  and  secondly,  if  they  please  to  visit  this  club- 
house, to  observe  the  mode  in  which  a  leisure  hour  is  passed  here  on 
a  Sunday,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  practices,  which  they  may  see 
or  hear  of,  as  common  in  villages  and  especially  in  towns.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  touch  the  matter,  without  danger  of  exciting  some  un- 
pleasant feeling,  that,  instead  of  any  farther  views  of  my  own,  1  wiQ 
state  those*  in  which  I  fully  agree,  of  a  man  of  great  weight  in  the 
country,  by  an  extract  from  a  reported  speech  of  Liord  Stanley,  at  an 
educational  meeting,  at  Preston,  last  November.*  He  is  made 
to  say — ^■'I  think  there  is  a  feeling,  which  I  do  not  diare,  and 
whicb»  I  believe,  the  minority  of  an  enlightened  public  do  not  share, 
but  which  exists  in  some  places,  that  it  is  wrong  to  devote  to  intellec- 
tad  culture,  or  to  an^  study,  not  distinctly  theological,  any  portion 
of  the  Sunday.  I  think  that  is  an  error  in  any  case.  In  the  case  of 
the  working  man,  overtasked  as  he  is,  I  am  sure  it  is  a^tal  mistake." 
Incidentally  I  have  alluded  to  objections  that  have  been  made  to  this 
club,  but  there  are  still  two  on  which  I  have  a  word  to  say.  One  is 
that  it  would  be  a  cause  of  great  idleness ;  the  other,  that  it  would 
become  a  school  of  politics.  The  idleness,  I  leave  to  be  refuted  by 
those  who  know  how  much  time  is  thrown  away  at  all  the  diffisrent 
kinds  of  public-bouses ;  but  in  speaking  of  these,  I  beg  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  1  do  not  mean  to  declaim,  as  is  sometimes  done,  against 
the  keepers  of  them.  They  only  supply  that  whidl  the  pubbc  de- 
mands, and  if  the  public  requires  of  them  that  which  is  not  right,  it 
must  take  the  blame  on  itself,  not  lay  it  on  those  who  perform  its 
behests.  On  the  question  of  politics,  I  can  only,  with  all  deference 
to  others,  submit  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  subject  is  one,  as  impor* 

*  Lord  Stanley  has  signified  his  assent  to  the  quotation,  and  expressed 
his  warm  approval  of  the  project 
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lant  to  be  atodied  by  the  labouring  ola^sep,  a&bj  any  otbert  hpwevor 
high,  above  them.  Politic»^-provided  it  bp  politico,  and  p/ot  party 
difTi^reDces,  or  party  slratagem^ — comprises  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  goverament  and  social  8tat^  i>f  our  own  countryi  of  neigb- 
bouring  countries,  and  of  all  others  witb  wbich  we  bave  relatioa3b 
What  knowledge  then  can  be  of  more  con^eijueace  to  a  BiauA  qo;:<- 
rectly  imder^tanding  bis  rights  and  dutie,s,  as  a  citizen,,  and  especially 
In  reference  to  an  Englishman,  who  directly,  or  jadirectly,  has  a  voic^ 
In  the  representation  of  his  country.  If,  under  the  name  of  poUtic<y 
It  is  the  reading  of  newspapers  and  cheap  periodicals  that  is  objected 
to,  I  reply  that  these  publications  furnish,  more  than  any  others,  the 
history  of  the  present  moment*  with  which,  I  know  not  how  the  his* 
tory  of  any  events,  that  occurred  100  or  dOO  years  ago,  can  be  corq. 
jpared  in  value.  I  believe  too,  that  the  information  derived  from 
newspflipers  and  periodicals,  and  various  as  it  is,  with  the  seli»refl«c« 
tion  to  which  it  leads,  forms  a  means  of  real  education  for  the  mas.'v 
vastly  superior  to  that,  obtained  at  the  places  for  teaching  rea<iiug, 
i?riting^  and  arithmetic,  distributed  ovejr  thts  country,  and  iuappro*- 
priately  called  schools. 

The  above  closes  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  the^^ry  of  the  Club, 
and  it  only  remains  for  me  now  to  give  an  account  of  its  actual  Ant- 
inatton.  The  first  step  that  I  took  in  the  matter  was  to  propose  a 
club  of  the  same  kind  as  we  have  here,  for  the  town  of  Blandford, 
where  there  are  nearly  4,000  inhabitants,  but  the  oppositi  .n  mad&-t$) 
its  being  open  partially  on  Sundays,  caused  me  to  withdraw  from 
nay  attempt  there.  A  club  though,  founded  partly  op  my  views,  h$^ 
l>eeu  established  in  the  to. wxt.  I  then  pjrocead^d  with  tiie  .pri^ieot 
here,  but  the  different  steps  that  ensued  i  uecd  not  detail;  suffice-  it 
to  say  that  an  the  cum^etion  of  the  building,  I  isaUcd.  some  of -the 
uihabitants  of  the  vijhi^e  togetiier  to  consult  them  on  the  svbjeQt, 
and  a  partj  having  been  formed  which  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
commence  with,  the  forn^tion  of  the  club  w.as  d/9eided  oo;  bat  o^ 
Its  management  was  a  risk,  I  tQok  that  on  myself  ^  a  trial,  for  tba 
first  six  months,  A  committee,  however,  was  regularly  ol>oseo,  «Qd 
rules  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  pi^spvctus  have  be^n  passed, 
and  may  be  seen  suspended  at  the  and  of  the  .I{alL  The  first  of 
these  I  wiU  give  as  it  defines  the  club  ;^-*-4t  stai^d^  th\x^  i-r^**  Thf 
Charlton  Club  is  composed  of  labourers,  artisans,  fLud  persons  ^-^ 

fa^ed  in  the  cultivation  of  land^  trade,  commerce,  or  prolest>ionS|  qr 
viiijg  in  independence,  both  male  and  female  ;  but  it  is  established 
cbit^ny  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  comfort^  ajad  promoting  the 
intellectual  recreation  of  the  labouring  classes."  The  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  club  is  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  14,  including 
a  chairman,  who  has  a  casting  vote,  and  he  is  the  only  person  holding 
Any  kind  of  honorary  office.  The  entrance  fees  are  sixpence,  and 
each  male  member  pays  three  half-pence,  and  each  female  member 
one  penny  per  week.  There  was  one  thing  proposed,  in  conneciiou 
Mritb  the  management,  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  word,  because  it 
includes  an  important  principle,  although  otherwise*  from  my  being 
the  party  chieHy  concerned,  I  should  have  passed  it  silently.  -  I 
allude  to  an  idea,  which  was  early  thrown  out,  that  th^  club  should 
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have  a  patron,  and  that  the  honour  bhoul^  be  hestowedf  on  mjself. 
The  honour  1  respectfully  declined>  and  it  was  for  this  reason— -l 
object  to  social  classifications,  under  which  all  hut  the  chie&  of  tlio»e 
persons,  who  associate  themselves  for  the  attainment  of  a  conuBon 
end,  are  treated  more  or  less  as  children,  requiring  to  be  kept  in 
leading  strings,  lest  they  should  run  into  mischief.  Such  a  patenial 
course  may  be  suitable  for  Avstrians  aad  other  foreigners  not 
thoroughly  emerged  from  feudal  childhood,  bat  I  trust  it  is  do 
longer  necessary  tor  English  people,  who  fortunately  have  a  free 
press,  and  can  move  from  place  to  place  without  a  passport.  Assis- 
tance any  and  every  one  may  receive  with  propriety. but  independence 
and  self-reliance,  whether  in  reference  to  individuals,  or  to  collective 
bodies,  constitute  great  principles  of  action,  which  are  never  given 
up  for  any  kind  of  patronising  aid — without  some  diminution  or  the 
self  respect  of  those  who  are  patronised,  and  damping  their  energetic 
exertions  to  *  help  themselves.'  Patronage  also  interferes  with  the 
right  oi private  judgmeni,  which  in  this  country,  now  so  long  opposed 
to  anything  like  the  assumption  of  popish  infallibility,  I  hope  will  be 
always  upheld  in  all  its  entirety.  My  desire  is  to  see  intelKgence  so 
increased  and  diffused,  that  all  may  be  enabled  better  and  better  to 
judge  for  themselves  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  These 
were  my  reasons  for  declining  the  honour  of  being  patron  of  the 
club,  and  suggesting  to  the  mumhcrs,  that,  for  the  management  of 
their  affairs,  they  should  have  simply  a  committee  and  a  chairmao, 
who  should  just  have  for  his  honour  extra  work.  I  must  now 
apologise  for  the  portion  of  your  time  which  1  have  occupied,  and 
thus  interfered  with  the  social  entertainments  of  the  eveningj  hot  I 
rejoice  to  say  that  I  am  now  really  coming  to  theeod  of  u^  address. 
I  have  only  to  mention  that  the  club  was  opened  on  the  24ihof  July, 
with  33  original  members,  which  number  has  since  been  increased, 
by  election  of  the  committee,  to  77> — 12  of  whom  I  am  hq>py  to 
state,  are  females.  The  newspapers  supplied  are,  one  daily,  (the 
Express,)  from  London,  and  one  weekly  (the  Ilhutrated  Netn,)  and 
one  provincial,  (the  Pvole  Herald,)  and  there  are  four  weekly 
periodicals.  The  '  Times'  and  a  Scotch  paper  (the  Scotsman}  are 
sent,  at  not  very  old  dates,  by  friends ;  and  the  library  contains  above 
500  volumes,  for  manv  of  which  thev  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  uf 
friends.  Hitherto  the  advantages  of  the  Club  have  been  confined  to 
the  use  of  the  rooms,  newspapers,  and  books,  and  to  con^*ersatioa 
and  playing  at  draughts,  and  such  like  games  ;  but  shortly  we  hope 
to  make  an  arrangement  for  adding  refreshments,  of  the  kind  men* 
tioncd  in  the  rules,  which  will  be  supplied  with  a  small  increase  to 
their  prime  cost — enough  merely  to  pay  for  fuel  and  serrice.  The 
members  daily  use  the  cinb,  and  in  tne  evenings  fVorn  M  to  S9  mat 
be  seen  there  at  a  time,  some  of  whom  are  usually  females,  and  all 
appear  to  exercise  and  enjoy  their  rights  in  a  perfectly  social  and 
satisfactory  manner.  If  the  club  should  eventually  prove  to  be  a 
benefit  to  my  neighbours,  of  the  kind  that  I  hoped,  1  shall  thereby 
be  fully  compensated  for  whatever  I  have  done  ;  and  it  only  remains 
for  me  now  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  having  patiently  listened 
to  me  so  long.* 
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*  NoTK.^Cloael7  connected  with  the  priaciple  of  this  clnb,  is  the  ques. 
tlon  of  Adult  Kducation  and  Night  School*.  On  thia  subject  generally, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  Thb  Irish  Quarterly  Bkvibw,  Vol.  v..  No.  17, 
p.  79,  Art."  National,  Factory,  and  Reformatory  Schools,— second  paper, 
Factory  Schools,"  where,  in  the  history  of  the  Schools  of  Price's  Patent 
Candle  Company,  they  will  learn  how  one  sealous,  eameet>hearted  man, 
James  P.  Wilson,  has  spread  blessings  around  him,  through  the  mediiun 
of  nationid  education,  imbaed  by  a  spirit  of  broad  and  genuine  christian 
feeling.  With  regard  to  Night  Schools,  we  assert  that  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  National  Kdocation  in  Ireland  may  feed  proud  of  a  Night 
School  conducted  by  a  teacher  of  theirs  in  Dublin. 

The  school  we  refer  to  is  situated  in  South  Cumberland-street,  Dublin, 
and  known  as  the  Andrean  Evening  National  School,  of  which  the  Very 
Rer.  Dean  Meyler,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  In 
Ireland,  is  Patron. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  the  school  was  inspected  by  James  W. 
Kavanagli,  Esq.  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  who,  judging  from 
the  questions  put  by  him  to  the  pupils,  and  the  kind  and  simple  man- 
ner ia  which  he  exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  redeeming  the  '*  misspent 
past,"  left  no  doabt  upon  our  mind  and  upon  the  minds  of  all  present, 
that  the  education  of  the  working  classes  is  to  him  an  object  of  interest 
asd  anxiety. 

There  were  in  attendance  eighty-six  pupils,  varying  in  age  from 
Ibrty-five  years  down  to  thirteen,  all  of  whom,  we  were  informed,  were 
eogaged  during  the  day  at  some  vocation  or  other :  nearly  every  des- 
cription of  trade  had  here  its  representative,  including,  carpenters, 
masons,  smiths,  painters,  shoemakers,  tailors  printers,  glass  engravers, 
Ac.  The  school  we  understand  has  been  established  for  t4ic  last  three 
years,  and  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted  is  calculated  to  effect 
much  good  amongst  that  class  of  the  community  by  which  it  is  attended. 
The  subjects  taught  comprise  reading,  writing,  arithmenc,  mensuration, 
book  keeping,  ii^nglish  grammar  and  geograj^y.  Indeed  the  first  three 
biaDofaes  are  those  that  seem  to  occupy  the  attention  of  most  of  the 
pupila,  especially  of  those  more  advanced  in  years.  The  others  are 
principally  studied  by  pupils  seeking  what  may  be  termed  a  continuous 
edncatioQ,  who  are  generally  apprentices,  or  young  lads  engaged  as 
clerks  in  different  offices. 

At  the  request  of  the  teacher  many  of  the  pupils  who  are  apprenticed 
to  trades,  liave  brought  to  the  school  various  specimens  of  the  crafts 
in  which  they  arc  engaged,  with  the  view  to  form  an  industrial  exhibit 
tion  on  a  small  scale.  Could  this  be  effected,  its  results  would  be  most 
gratifying  indeed,  as  by  it  a  spirit  of  emulation  might  be  created  in  tho 
bcarttt  of  our  young  artizans,  which  would  vivify  their  energies  and 
**  nuse  their  minds  above  the  range  of  sordid  cares  and  low  desires/'  for 
when  education  and  industry  go  hand  in  hand,  virtue  and  prosperity 
are  sore  to  follow.  We  believe  this  feature  in  the  working  of  an  even- 
lag  school  to  be  original,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  teacher  from  whom  it 
originated,  who  appears  to  be  thorouglily  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  the  working  classes. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  to  understand  from  one  of  the  teachcro 
that  a  young  lad  named  Whyte,  whom  he  pointed  out  to  us,  had  the 
honor  of  presenting  to  our  present  Viceroy  a  beantifuUy  engraved 
claret  glass,  execut^  by  him  to  commemorate  His  Excellency's  Visit 
to  the  bchool,  some  short  time  since.  We  liave  witnessed  specimens  of 
glass  engraving  from  the  hands  of  this  boy,  together  with  specimens  of 
various  other  crafts  brought  in  by  pupils  of  tMs  school,  which  dearly 
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indicate  tliat  the  spirit  of  industrial  competition  exists  in  the  apprentices 
of  our  dty,  md  onl j  requires  to  be  encouraged  to  mMiifeat  itsdf.  Even 
from  the  little  we  Imre  teen  in  this  school,  we.  do  not  hesitate  to  state, 
that  were  the  project  carried  out  by  such  men  as  our  esteemed  country 
man,  Mr.  Dargan,  it  would  be  prodnctiTe  of  the  happiest  results. 

Another  feature  in  the  working  of  thSa  school,  thongh  perhaps  not 
so  important  a  one  as  tliat  just  mentioned,  is  the  teaching  of  rocsl 
■ittsic.  The  teaching  of  this  art  gives  as  it  were  recoreation  to  laboiir** 
children,  and  mnkes  them,  at  least  for  the  time,  forgetful  and  unmiadlU 
of  the  wearisomeness  and  monotony  of  their  lives,  afiurding  them  as  it 
does,  an  amusement  in  which  they  all  deUgJit,  which  was  clearly  evinced 
on  the  night  of  our  visit,  and  was  very  gratifying  not  cmly  to  alt  who 
were  present,  but  must  be  so  to  every  one  who  is  anxious  to  see  the 
combined  spirits  of  loyalty  and  nationality  engrafting  themselves  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  industrial  poor  of  our  country.  Who  would  not  rejoiee 
to  hear,  in  a  school,  (situated  in  one  of  the  back  streets  of  onr  city,  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  wretched  Janes  and  alleys)  nearly  a  hund- 
red TOices  pour  forth  the  National  Anthem  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  many  of  those  amateur  performers  that  we  hear 
lauded  from  day  to  dav.  Those  present  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  National  Anthem  is  sung  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Model  Schools  in  Marlboro*-street,  stated  it  was  very  indifferent, 
compared  to  that  in  which  it  was  sung  by  tliose  assembled  in  the 
school  on  that  nigiiL  Ucre,  is  an  instance  of  what  can  be  done  to 
cause  a  growing  and  no  doubi  a  labting  union  between  this  countiy, 
and  Great  Britain. 

Jramediately  after  the  national  anthem,  Moore's  beavtifbl  Melody 
'*  The  Last  Hose  of  Summer,*'  was  sung  to  the  satisfaction  and  soipriaa 
of  all  present.  We  say,  surprise,  for  the  poor  fellows  had  receiTed  but 
four  lessons  in  vocal  music* 

We  consider  this  school  to  be  an  invaluablo  agent  in  promoting  the 
education  and  social  peace  of  the  industrial  commuBily.  Thoae  ao- 
quainted  with  the  character  and  educational  wants  of  this  class  of 
society,  ainnot  form  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  great  good  such  a 
school  as  this,  if  properly  conducted,  is  calculate  to  effect  amoiigit 
the  rising  generation  of  mechanics  and  artisans  of  the  country.  As  a 
general  rule,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  ^Term 
the  scholars  of  an  evming  school  than  any  other;  but  the  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  many,  sAd  would  be  found  to  increase  in  number, 
if  proper  teachers  could  be  had  to  embark  in  the  cause  of  Adult 
Education.  This  perhaps  is  impossible,  under  the  present  atafe  of 
things,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  education  of  the  working  classes  d  the 
City  of  Dublin,  is  more  neglected  and  unheeded  than  perhape  in 
any  other  metropolis  in  tiie  world.  In  makif>g  this  assertioii,  we 
merely  reiterate,  what  has  been  alr^dy  stated  by  those  more  ac* 
quainted  with  the  subject  than  we,  and  who  have  suggested 
plana,  which  if  carried  out,  would  in  our  mind  aid  most 
in  promoting    the   education   of  our  industrial  poor. 

*  The  success  that  has  CTidently  attended  the  efforts  of  the  siogmg 
master,  Mr.  James  Cantwell,  entitles  him  to  the  highest  commendatica. 
Mr.  Cantwell  is  a  late  pupil  of  the  Model  School,  Martboro*-stT«et, 
and  was  taught  the  HuUah  system  of  Tocal  music,  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Gaskin,  w)io  as  a  teacher  of  this  system  has  never  been  equalled  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Cantwell  is  but  one  of  the  many  pupils  of  this  gentleman 
who  hare  long  since  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  their  teadier. 
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The  CommiMionera  of  National  Edacation  shoald  come  foirth  and 
libenJly  contribute  to  alleviate  the  educational  wants  of  the  working 
Glasses  of  Dublin, 

Many  will  be  surprifled  to  learn  that,  witli  the  exception  of 
the  school  books  given  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  attending 
Evening  National  Schools  in  Dublin,  the  grants  made  by  tiie  com- 
missioners, for  the  promotion  of  Adult  or  continuous  Education,  do  not 
exceed  thirty  pounds  per  annum. 


In  oar  last  Record  we  found  it  necessary  to  refer,  in  terms 
of  strong  disapprobation,  to  the  sentiments  expressed  bj  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  a  "  Priest  of  The  Oratory,^'  at  a  meet- 
iTig  held  in  London,  in  the  month  of  July,  and  in  which  the 
Rev.  gentleman  imphed  that  the  founders  of  Reformatory 
Schools  were  thinking  only  of  proselytism,  because  they 
would  not  permit  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  to  visit  Roman 
Catholic  Juveniles  in  the  Schools  which  they,  Protestant??, 
Iiad  raised  and  supported.  The  answer  to  the  Rev.  speaker 
was, — found  Reformatories  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  if  the 
juveniles  of  that  faith  are  not  sent  to  these  Schools,  tliea 
accuse  us  of  proselytism.  Such  a  Reformatory  is  now  pro- 
vided, and  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  as  wrong  as  we  stated,  is 
proved  by  the  result  of  the  following  meeting,  held  at  York, 
on  the  4th  of  last  October,  and  the  report  of  which  we  insert 
at  length  from  The  York  Ilerald,  of  October  6th,  kindly  for- 
warded to  us  by  that  excellent  gentleman,  James  PuUeine, 
Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  North  Riding  Sessions.  We  may  observe 
that  our  Tiord  Lieutenant  is  a  warm  supporter  of  the  York- 
shire School  for  the  East  and  North  Ridings,  and  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  its  support.  The  observations  of  the  Rev. 
Canon  Harcourt,  and  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale,  are  par- 
ticularly note  worthy,  as  they  disprove  the  assertions  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson  : — 

REFORMATION  FOR  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS, 

MEETING  IN  YORK. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the  soctet/  for 
tbe  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders  for  the  North  and  East 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  Hull,  and  the  citj  and  vicinity  of  York,  was 
held  in  the  De  Grey  KoomB>  in  this  city,  on  Thursday  last,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  committee  and  promoting  the 
general  objects  of  the  society. 

Among  the  company  present  were  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Teignmouth,  Lord  Wenlock,  Lord  Bolton,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  York,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  D.  Lawley,  the  Hon. 
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W.  E.  Dtincombe,  M.P.,  thfe  Hon.  C.  Latigdale,  Sir  /.  V.  B. 
Jdhnstone,  B^rt.,  M.V.,  8ir.  O.  Atideftotm,  Bart^,  of  Imbsi,  LihooIb- 
shire,  Sir  W.  Lawson,  Bart.,  Colonel  Smyth,  M.P.,  B,  T.  Wocd, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  E.  S.  Cayley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Aldermaa  Leemu, 
Mr.  Alderman  Bichardson,  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  Mr.  Al^mnan 
Rowntree,  the  Rev.  Canon  Harcourt,  the  Rev.  Canon  Gooch,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Trevor,  the  Rev.  Canon  Jefferson,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Baillie,  J.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  of  Forcett  Hal),  J.  B.  Rudd,  K&q.,  the 
Rev.  W,  Carter,  of  Malton,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Morley,  of  Birkbj,  W. 
Rutson,  Esq.,  of  Newby  Wisko,  R.  Creyke,  Esq.,  of  Rawcltfle 
Hall,  W.  Gray,  Esq.,  of  York,  the  Rev.  J,  Kenrick,  G.  W. 
Tireman,  Esq.,  Dr.  Shann,  the  Rev.  C.  Rose,  the  Rev.  J.  Crofts, 
Br.  Ransford,  J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  of  Hull,  T.  Bantov,  Esq., 
—  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  fiverii^ham,  L.  TbomiMOitf  Gflq.»  of  Sheriff 
Hutton  Park,  G.  Legard,  Esq.,  J.  WoodaJl,  Esq.,  o^  ScaslirQ', 
J.  Pulleine,  Esq.,  (Chairman  of  the  North  Riding  Sessions^  G.  J. 
Lloyd,  Esq.,  J.  Clough,  Esq.  Capt.  O'Brien,  H.  P.  Vowles,  Esq., 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Prisons,  F.  W.  Calvert,  £sq.»  the  Rev. 

H.  J.  Dnncombe,  the  Rev Read,  C.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  G.  Dods- 

worth,  Esq.,  W«  D.  Littledale,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Thonias  M^ers, 
J.  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Castlehoward,  1).  Russell,  Esq.,  K  SmtthMMi, 
Esq.,  G.  L.  Cre.«sy,  £^^q.,  J.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  J.  Ford,  Esq.,  B. 
Agar,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Richardson. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  ¥^Brd* 
the  Earl  of  Zetland  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  noble  Chairman  said  he  believed  they  were  all  mware  of  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  they  being  summoned  that  d^  to  form  an 
institution  which,  he  believed,  would  have  the  very  best  efieot  on 
the  country  generally.  The  institutions  of  a  similar  churaeter 
which  had  hitherto  been  established  had  been  prodnctive  of  the 
greatest  good,  and  .when  thfey  o<liisidered  the  imunense  number  of 
juvenile  offenders  who  were  convicted  in  this  comtry,  it  was  ma- 
nifest that  an  institution  which  could  bring  about  the  reforroatioo  of 
those  oflPenders  without  sending  them  to  a  public  flraol,  must  have 
the  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  country  gpenerally.  He  trualod  thai 
on  that  occasion  they  should  all  act  unanimously,  wtthout  any  party 
feeling,  and  that  their  object  would  be  carried  for  the  great  boiefit 
of  the  county,  and  as  an  example  for  other  countiea  to  foUow  the 
same  steps.     (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  T.  Myers,  one  of  the  secretaries,  stated^  that  letters 
had  been  received  from  the  Earl  of  Tarborough,  Lord  Feversham, 
both  of  whom  were  subscribers  to  this  institution,  the  High  SheriiF, 
who  had  contributed  ^50,  Sir  W.  M.  E.  Mihier,  Bart.»  M.P^  a 
subscriber  of  £25,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Duncombe,  who  had  given 
£25,  Mr.  Seymour,  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  MP.,  and  other  g*ntl^ieo» 
regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting.  Lord  Bolton  had 
presented  a  donation  of  £50. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Harcoort,  the  chairman  of  the  conunitteek  read 
their  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  proposed  8ite>  offered 
by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle^  the  president  of  the  society^  consisted  of 
forty-three  acres  of  good  land  in  good  condition. 
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REPORT. 

The  dotv  which  the  ooaauttee  have  undertaken  to  fulfil  i« — Isl. 
to  lar  before  the  public  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  to  the  mstitution  of  societies  for  the  reformation  of  young 
crimiiials  ;  and  2ndly.  to  recomniend  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
reformatory  schools  in  the  district  of  the  North  and  £ast  Ridings, 
the  city  of  York,  and  the  town  of  Hull. 

To  what  a  pitch  the  corruption  of  youth  has  reached  in  England 
may  be  learned  from  the  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society  for  the  year  1851,  founded  on  the  tables  laid  by  Mr.  Nelson 
before  the  ParJiaaentary  Committee  on  prison  discipline^  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Among  the  reformatory  institutions  managed  by  private  persons 
bnt  maintained  in  part  by  the  State,  the  <  Societe  pat^neile,"  founded 
by  M.  de  Metz  in  I84O9  at  Mettray,  near  Tours,  exhibits  the  most 
peH^ct  model  of  the  principles  on  which  they  may  be  conducted  with 
•nccees.  The  plan  there  adopted  met  with  munificent  support. 
The  government  granted  an  allowance  amounting  to  £3  4s.  for  the 
oreiiit  of  each  mmate,  and  8d.  a  day  for  the  board  of  each.  The 
snccess  of  the  institution  is  very  reuuurkable  in  regard  to  the  num* 
ber  reformed ;  for  out  of  846  bbys  disciplined,  whose  subsequent 
history  was  traced,  only  85  had  relapsed  ;  and  of  all  who  have  been 
set  at  liberty  during  15  years  bat  11  per  cent,  have  been  found  to 
fall  into  vagrancy  or  crime. 

The  first  elements  of  this  success  were  the  exercise  for  several 
years  of  a  steady  dtscij^line  and  a  paternal  influence  over  small  and 
distinct  families,  consisting  each  of  not  more  than  43  boy.<,  whose 
aff^etions,  in  almost  all  instances*  were  gained  by  their  instructors, 
combined  with  moral  and  religious  training,  and  with  labour,  espe- 
cially agrionltunil. 

Tne  example  set  at  Mettray  was  followed  by  the  rise  of  similar 
ittstitntions  in  more  than  thirty  other  places  in  France  ;  and  nearly 
as  many  have  risen,  or  are  rising,  in  England,  adopting  the  same 
principles  of  management*  and  entering  into  similar  relations  with 
the  pnblic. 

Tho  proportion  which  the  public  allowances  are  to  be  considered 
as  bearing  to  the  whole  cost  of  a  reformatory  school,  it  is  diflicult^ 
till  after  longer  experience,  to  calculate.  The  conclusion  which 
would  be  drawn  by  one  who  should  look  to  the  six  farm  schools 
grouped  together  at  Bed  Hill,  and  containin<j^  more  than  200  inmates, 
and  by  another  who  should  form  his  estimate  from  the  balance  sheets 
of  Biligle  farm  schools  designed  for  no  more  than  30  or  40  boys, 
would  be  widely  difierent.  A  small  farm  it  appears  admits  of  being 
proportionably  more  profitably  conducted,  and  a  small  family  more 
cheaply  superintended.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  too,  that  single 
schools  under  the  gratuitous  care  of  individuals  who  have  instituted 
and  taken  charge  of  them,  should  be  m«inaged  at  a  less  cost  than  an 
nniom  of  schools  under  other  circumstances.  The  committee  have 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  opinion  of  two  experienced  Managers  of 
such  single  establishments,  the  profit  of  the  labour  of  30  or  40  boys 
on  small  farms  of  about  an  equal  number  of  acres  with  soil  of  a  good 


st«pi«*y  vili  «cjcrcelv  fail  5hort«  in  coajtkiictio«  wilk  tiie 
aiio  vaoce,  of  utaiBtaiiiiDg  the  cumnt  e»pea*c»  «f  tl 
rent  and  taxes* 

Siipp«>siB|r  tiicse  ealcalalioos  to  be  w^ll  fowide^l, 
under  a  parallel  system,  little  more    to  be  &u|»{»iird  by 
benevoleoce  than  the  first  outfit  of  the  c^taUiclinievft,  i 
rupervisaoD,   and  the  futisre  aOocauoQ  oC  the  bo^  wbom  k  say 
succeed  in  refiarminev 

The  great  ecunouw  with  which  a  judiciMU  and  ezpetieaeed  puiua 
Bianaging  the  expendiUnne  oB  the  spot  maj  contrive  t«  coMpktt 
the  outfit  ttf  ooe  of  these  schools  appears  inMn  tbe  partiCQlnffv  •f  tbt 
ontlay  on  the  Red-Houfe,  at  Barton,  ncnr  Norvieb,  vitb  vbicb  the 
couButtee  have  been  favonred  by  ks  ibvmfer,  Mr.  Wr^gbt.  That 
establishment  has  been  visited  bj  a  ■wmb^r  of  ibo  coManittco,  vb* 
reports  it  to coap'ri^e  every  oonvenieBca  nr<|nired  for  tbo  ■■<— in 
daiion  and  instroctioB  of  a'scbool  to  c«iitan  froM  tetj  to  fifty  boo. 
and  the  total  cost  of  this,  in  aU  roipects,  vdUfiaiihcii  liuJidinfit  vaft 
£727.  If  to  that  snm  be  added  it.240  for  ftmitore.  aad  n  ootiay  «f 
XI 86  on  the  £uvi  conabting  of  tbirty*tbree  acica,  the  whole 
diture  aibounts  to  XI 159. 

Th«^  expeikse  uf  tikr  buiioings  oceopied  by  Mr.  Baker's 
schoc4  at  Hard  wick  CVort  u  still  less,  the'boya  being  thcro  lodged 
in  ordinary  oottages  adapted  to  this  ose.  The  preference,  however, 
^eenis  to  Le  uue  to  a  plan  like  that  of  the  Bed  Houses  csprendy 
oesi^ned  fur  the  ohjtrct>  of  tbe  institntions  and  so  happily 
as  to  close  all  in  &ecnreU  at  uigiit,  withoot  bearing  the 
of  a  priM>n. 

Tite  brii.ks  emp^excd  in  this  Luldingv  it  Bttsi  bo  observed^ 
made  %fU  the  spot,  the  material  beicg*  in  great   port,  ifa^  ooK  of  the 
fouiidatioDs ;  but  «h<A  doe  allowance  is  made  for  tbis 
dct-2  Dot  appear  »h\,  OLUer  equally  prudent  sopcrvisic 
bbilding  »hould  not  he  coB»tnieted  by  this  society,   and  a 
eut^t  prw\id«:d,  t\»T  the  sum  of    l,20&. 

Od  the  ahoie,  it  ap(«ar:$,  that,  as  fiu*  as  can  be  ai[ 
t«o  mtLovU,  ou  the  bcale  described,  amy  evcntoally  Le  found  to 
ail  the  purposes  of  the  society.  It  is  Mr.  Tvrncr's  opinion  tbat  too 
&uch  scLoois  may  be  worked  wt-U  in  yozta-position,  so  leag  as 
**5^^^'^P  '^  P^*^  '^  the  principle  of  ket-ping  the  fiunilies  qwito  distinct, 
with  ii  tl^p^ndtrnt  Uiastcrs,  though  nciier  the  snpervisioB  of  oaebead. 
The  cvu.mittee  tberrfore  recommend  that  the  proipcet  of  providng 
t«o  peik:LU»uring  scbouis  sbouid  be  kept  in  view,  but  that  in  ibe 
first  iistano:  the  society  should  proceed  to estabiisb  n  ngle  hrm 
M.houi,  tajiinv  as  it>  raodci,  so  iar  as  is  eunsi»tcttt  with  the  diferenes 
ot  cjrvuii^t«:.cv^  thuse  mtooois  of  « hi«.h  the  arras^emcnto  ofw  the 

It  is  «itn  peculiar  satis&ction  that  the  committee  hove  received 
Iruu.  u.e  prc»iuei«i  of  iLk  society  an  assoraace,  the  spirit  of  wfai^ 
neeus  no  c\i.aue&t  £rom  them,  that  be  abooid  « ft«l  n  gieot  intomt 
to  Le  a««dwi  to  his  country  nsidence  if  the  scbool  eoold  be  in  its 
iMHgLU/urhood/— acxx^mpanied  with  the  ofier,  on  teivs  citbv  of 
*»so  «r  purcbMe  •  penev  II  r  rt:asoi»aUe,*  of  a  sito  nenr  CartW  Howsnb 
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There  is  reasoa  to  believe  that  this  farm  may  eventiiall j  be  oalti« 
rated  with  little,  if  any,  recourse  to  eztrin»ic  laboor  by  the  inmates 
of  one  such  school  as  has  been  described.  Should  a  second  be  desired 
it  is  understood  that  another  site  of  equal  conrenience  may  be 
obtained  for  it  on  the  adjoinhig  ground  with  a  similar  allotment  of 
ground^  and  on  the  same  terms. 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  farm  now  offered  by  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle  should  be  taken  on  lease  for  a  term  of  years^  under 
eondition  that  in  case  of  its  being  vacated  the  society  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  the  materials  of  the  buildings  which  may  have 
been  erected  upon  it. 

The  Committee  have  come  to  the  oonelusion  of  recommending 
that  the  officee  of  chief  superintendent^  schoolmaster,  and  chaplain^ 
should  be  cooBded  to  one  person. 

The  committee  have  beeo  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  snob  a 
person  in^  one  who  is  known  to  many  members  of  the  society  as  having 
earried  on,  for  several  years,  an  important  work  of  a  somewhat 
taalogous  desoriptioA  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malton,  and  who  has 
expressed  to  them  his  readiness  to  undertake  the  offiioe  now  proposed, 
in  a  spirit  more  regardful  of  the  greatness  of  the  object  than  the 
amount  of  remuneration  which  the  Committee  could  offer. 

The  Committee  had  been  favored  with  an  offer  from  Mr.  Baker, 
to  receive  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  Hardwick  Court,  the  Super- 
intendent whom  the  Society  may  select,  in  order  that  he  may  study 
and  take  part  in  practising  the  system  there  adopted.  Mr.  Baker 
has  made  a  further  offer  to  allow  the  superintendent  to  select  from 
thence  a  certain  number  of  boys  who  have  been  for  some  time  under 
training,  in  exchange  for  boys  fresh  from  the  prison  of  this  district, 
in  order  to  place  the  new  school  at  once  in  a  state  of  working  order, 
commencing  with  inmates  with  whom  the  superintendent  has  already 
made  some  acquaintance. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  though  in  schools  of  so 
simple  a  character,  there  is  little  room  for  religious  distinctions,  yet 
since  a  question  has  been  raised  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic  boys, 
the  Committee  recommend  that  the  principle  should  be  followed  of 
not  receiving,  or  retaining-,  in  this  school  any  boy  who  may  prefer, 
or  whose  parents  may  prefer,  his  being  placed  in,  or  transferred  to  a 
lioman  Catholic  reformatory  institution.  Such  an  institution,  set 
on  foot  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard,  the  Committee  have  been 

fiven  to  understand  has  already  obtained  a  certiticate  from  the 
aspect  or  of  Prisons,  and  they  are  of  opinion,  that  the  common 
caube  of  reform  would  best  be  served  if  the  two  schools  should  agree 
on  consigning  each  to  the  other  the  members  of  its  own  religtoos 
persuasion. 

To  assist  the  superintendent  or  resident  manager  in  such  labours 
as  these,  but,  above  all,  in  the  difficult  task  of  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  boys  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  training,  is  one 
of  the  chief  offices,  which  after  the  first  organization  of  the  school, 
it  would  rest  on  the  society  to  discharge  through  the  medram  of 
a  boaif  d  of  mani^ement. 
It  b  to  be  observed,  in  the  last  place,  that  should  the  plan  which 


bM  bees  Imi«  proimseO*  be  Adopted  bj  the  WM^ietf,  IbembKriptioii 
already  rakaed  wiU  b««xpeiid««d  in  tb«  buUdiog  aod  ootfit  of  tW  firU 
9(^dI  ;  add  thougb  tbera  U  reaaoa  to  expect  that  the  labour  of  tke 
boys  upon  the  laod  will  ultiinatelj  go  far,  ia  coDJanclioD  »itb  Um 
OoverDmeol  allowaoce,  to  meet  the  current  ezpeoaes,  aiaee  tbu 
result  cannot  be  arrived  at  immfidiateLy,  some  part  of  the  eoat  «f 
the  establtshmeot  must  at  first  be  drawn  from  the  sobscriptun 
fund.  Should  this  be  advanced  to  more  than  doable  it»  pc^ 
aeot  amount,  there  wiU  be  abundant  occasion  for  its  appticarien 
in  bttiliting  a  second  schooU  and  in  £Militating  the  emplojinent  of 
reformed  youths  at  a  distance. 

At  the  same  timej  the  Committee  caaaot  condnde^  wJitiioiUL  ex. 
presaing  tbsir  earnest  hope,  that  the  members  of  this  society  wiU  net 
confine  their  exertions  on  its  behalf  to  their  subacr«ptiom»  aloo^  and 
tb*t  the  public  at  large  will  conspire  with  them  in  diacoveviag 
methods  For  removing  the  children  whom,  by  Goda  bleMing.  ibey 
vay  succeed  in  reoUimii^  from  those  cooditioos  and  circnpasUoocs 
of  tempUtion^  under  the  pressure  of  which  tbeym^t  be  liable 4o 

relapse. 

Lord  Teignmouth  said,  that  perhaps  no  one  could  better  testi^ 
than  himself  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  Committee  had  directed  their 
attention  to  this  sn^^eet,  and  to  the  extraordinary  devotion  which 
bad  been  bestowed  upon  it  fagr  the  Rev.  gentleman  who  had  prepaiwd 
and  read  the  report.  Ue  believed  these  institntiooa  were  pre- 
eminently preventive  of  crimen  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  give 
a  subscription  and  his  warm  support  to  this  laatitution*  believiog  thM 
the  Committee  had  given  a  thorough  guarantee  not  only  for  the 
bestowal  of  a  good  education  on  the  principles  of  the  Chureh  of 
England,  but  that  the  rights  of  conscience  of  no  individual  in  the 
country  should  be  tampered  with.  (Applause.)  He  moTed»  ^*  That 
this  meetiogy  deeply  convinced  that  the  prevaleaee  of  juvenile  oriiae 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  social  evils,  considers  it  a  duty  incombenten 
all  to  make  common  cause  in  the  endeavour  to  abate  it." 

The  iiord  Mayor  said  that*  feeling  deeply  the  asceseity  that  thry 
should  endeavour  to  reform  juvenile  ofreaders,hebadgnrat  plcasore 
in  seoondii^  the  resolution..  The  experienoe  he  had  bad  as  the 
chief  magistrate  of  this  city  only  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  which 
he  had  expressed.     (Applause.) 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimouAily, 

Mr*  Aid.  Leemao  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  obsenred  that 
the  site  which  had  been  offered  by  the  Earl  of  Gariisle  presented 
facilities  in  every  possible  point  of  vi«;w«  which  readecfd  it  desirable 
to  avail  themselves  of.  It  had  been  thought  better  to  have  a 
lease  for  twenty  -one  years  than  to  purchase  the  land,  and  with  re* 
gard  to  the  proposed  chaplain*  h^  thought  when  he  named  the 
gentleman,  no  one  in  that  meeting  who  had  been  ac*mainfad  with 
him  would  deny  that  he  had  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  procunog 
the  services  of  such  a  person.  He  alluded  to  i^Ir.  Ismael  Fisby 
who  had  been  employed  as  a  missionary  to  the  men  employed  during 
tlte  construction  uf  the  Malton  and  Driffield  and  Malton  and  Think 
railways.     Ue  head  known  Mr.  Fish  during  that  time^  and  the  aoUe 
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president  t)f  ihe  fatstitatioh  bad  tiitn^rif  had  tkd  elo^Mt  miMMii  6t 
observation  of  that  person,  and  he  knew>  both  from  letters  written 
\rf  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  also  from  conversation  with  his  Lord- 
ship, that  he  had  a  verj  high  opinion  of  the  moral  and  religious 
qualities  of  Mr.  Fi&h,  who  was  being  instructed  at  the  college  ^f 
Dt.  BeeS}  and  was  expected  shortlj  to  take  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England.  After  referring  to  a  portion  of  the  report^  Mr.  Leemati 
remarkedp  he  would  undertake  to  say  that  Mr.  Fish  was  a  man  of 
no  narrow  views,  and  concluded  hj  moving,  *  That  the  report  wm 
read  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  the  same  be  printed  and  oir«> 
culated  under  the  direction  of  the  committee.' 

W.  Butsen,  Esq.,  said,  he  rose  to  second  the  motion  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  that  there  were  two  points  material  to  the 
success  of  this  institution.  The  one  was  the  fortunate  seleetkm  of 
a  man  fitted  to  carry  it  on,  and  the  other  was  some  kind  of  prepara- 
tion to  receive  those  unfortunate  individuals  when  their  training  was 
concluded.  He  paid  Mr.  Fish  a  very  high  compliment,  and  parti* 
cularly  alluded  to  the  gratifying  circumstances  attending  the  presen- 
tation by  himself  to  Mr.  Fish  of  a  purse  of  money,  which  had  been 
subscribed  for  him  bv  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  from 
ten  to  fifteen  townships.  Re  also  spoke  of  the  kmdness  of  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  who,  he  thought,  had  come  forward  in  this  matter,  and 
done  what  many  indifiduals  would  not  do,  which  was  to  locate  those 
young  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  residence.  Though 
the  noble  Earl  was  then  absent,  still  his  influence  was  beneficiaiiy 
felt,  as  he  always  desired  it  should  be,  and  he  (Mr.  Rutson)  had 
great  pleasure  in  recording  his  opinion  how  much  they  were  indebted 
to  his  Lordship.     (Applause.) 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Lord  Wenlock,  after  he  had  dwelt  upon  the  steps  which  were  then 
being  taken  in  other  places  to  carry  out  the  principle  they  were  then 
advocating,  and  after  having  spoken  in  a  very  flattering  manner  of 
the  liberid  efier  made  bv  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  proposed  *  That  the 
thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  tlie  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  for  his  very  liberal  oifer  of  a  bite  for  the  society's  schools, 
and  that  the  committee  be,  and  are  hereby  authorised  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  years,  on 
such  conditions  as  thev  may  think  reasonable.' 

Lord  Bolton  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Marcourt  moved,  <  That  the  following  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  be  appointed  vice-presidents  of  this  society,  viz..  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Yar borough,  the  Earl 
of  Zetland,  Lord  Feversham,  Lord  Londesborough,  Lord  Wenlcck* 
Lord  Hotham,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  Lord  De  Saumarez,  Lord  Teign- 
inouth,  Lord  Bolton,  Hon.  C.  Langdale,  and  the  Hon.  J  C.  Dondas. 
Mr.  Vowles,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  twelve  years'  ex- 
perience had  satisfied  him  of  the  necessity  of  some  such  institution 
as  this. 

The  Hon.  C.  Langdale  stated  that  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
with  reference  to  his  accepting  the  situation  of  vict^-president,  to 
which  he  had  been  nominated,  no  doubt,  because  he  was  supposed  to 
represent  those  to  whom  the  report  had  alluded,  viz.,  the  Roman 
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Catlioli^  portion  of  the  commtraitj.  He  migbt  be  understood  to 
accept  the  office  especiaily  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  unfor- 
tunate children — and  be  was  afraid  there  were  too  manT  meh — who 
belonged  to  the  same  religion  as  himself,  should  be  hirlj  dealt  witfc 
in  the  establishment  they  now  proposed  to  fbondt  and  that  tbeT  should 
be  removed  to  some  school  which  would  be  established  for  the  espe- 
cial purpose  of  receiving  juvenile  delinquents  of  the  same  religioD  as 
thai  to  which  he  belonged.  He  read  a  letter  he  had  reemv^  from 
Mr.  Baker  on  the  subject,  which  contained  some  very  liberal  aenti- 
ments,  and  with  which  he  expressed  his  ^ratification*  obserriiig  that 
it  was  on  the  principle  which  had  been  adopted,  viz.,  to  allow  Roman 
Catholic  children  to  be  taught  in  a  school  belonging  to  that  persua- 
sion, that  he  consented  to  accept  the  situation  of  Tice-president. 
(Loud  applause.) 

The  Rev.  Canon  Harcourt  said  it  was  verj  satisfactory  for  htm 
to  say,  that  the  letter  whi<^  had  now  been  read  exactly  expreoed 
the  feelings  and  intentions  of  the  committee.     (Applause,) 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Sir  J.  y.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  mored,  '  That  the  fbllowine  gen- 
tlemen be  appointed  the  committee  of  this  society,  via.,  John  Ford, 
Esq.,  Wm.  Uray,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Canon  Harcourt,  the  Rev*  Caaon 
Jefferson,  J.  Henderson,  Esq.,  G.Le^ard,  Esq.,  Jait.  A.  Leeard,  Esq. 
O.  Leeman,  Eso.,  Jas.  Meek,  Esq.  w .  O'Brien,  Enq.,  J.  W.  Pease, 
Esq.,  and  W.  Whytehead,  Esq.' 

J.  W.  Pease,  E&q.,  seconded  the  motion — Carried. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Jefferson  then  moved, '  That  Geo.  ListerCressy^ 
Esq.,  be  requested  to  accept  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  the  Rev. 
Thus.  Myers,  and  Joseph  Wilkinson,  Esq-,  the  office  of  honora^ 
secretaries  of  this  society  ;  and  T.  H.  Travb,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Qabb,  be  the  local  secretaries  for  Hull  and  Castle  Howard.' 

The  Hon.  W.  £.  Duncoaibe,  M.r.,  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried. 

Lord  Teignmouth  moved,  *  That  the  be^t  thanks  of  tbia  meeting 
be  presented  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Zetland  for  hia  kiodnes 
in  presiding  on  this  occasion.* 

The  Lord  Mayor  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

The  noble  Chairman  returned  thanks^  obser%'ing  he  rejoiced  most 
sincerely  to  find  that  the  resolutions  had  met  with  the  unanimoos 
support  of  all  present,  and  this  was  an  occasion  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon,  when  they  saw  sectarian  differences  laid  aside,  and 
all  classes  of  religionists  joining  in  one  common  object  fur  the  benefit 
of  that  class  of  individuals  who  wt're  most  in  need  of  their  care  and 
anxiety.  (Applause.)  Lord  Londrsborough  had  sent  a  note  ex- 
pressing his  great  regret  that  unavoidable  circumstances  bad  pre- 
vented his  attendance. 

The  Rev.  T.  Myers  said  that  the  amount  received  in  donations  to 
the  present  time  wa«  £ly580  8s.,  and  that  the  subscriptions  were 
XI 44  2s.  6d. 

The  meeting  then  separated."* 

*  For  the  valuable  Beport  of  tlie  Justices'  Cooiroittee  of  Kiagaloii- 
Upon'Hull,  see  laisn  QuAaraRLV   Raviaw,  No.  XIX,  Record^  p.  xlv. 
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We  are  doubly  interested  in  this  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  York  meeting,  first,  becaose  its  resolutions  are  a  grand 
and  certain  guarantee  of  success ;  secoudiy,  because  it  shows 
that  the  *'  religious  difficulty  question "  dges  not  here  inter- 
pose, to  prevent  the  full  developeineut  of  principles  spriiigign 
from  the  purest  love  of  God. 

We  knew  that  this  would  be  the  result,  for,  more  than 
twdve  months  since,  when  writing  of  Reformatory  Schools 
for  Ireland,  we  addressed  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in 
England,  and  asked  tliem  to  tell  us  if  they  approved  the  plan 
of  Protestant  and  Aoman  Catholic  Aeformatories ;  and  they 
told  us,  unanimously,  that  they  cofisidercd  them  most  suit- 
able for  Ireland,  and  most  likely  to  gain  public  confidence.* 

We  are  very  much  pleased  to  find  that  one  of  our  Irisli 
Boards  of  Superintendence  is  at  last  able  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  fieformatory  System.  At  page  7  of  the  Report 
of  ike  Board  of  &uperiniendente  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Prisons, 
for  the  year  1854 — 5,  we  find  the  following  observations: — 

*'  The  abundance  of  employment  in  the  country  18,  no  doubt,  the 
main  cause  of  the  reduction  m  the  number  confined  In  this  Prison ; 
but  the  application  of  a  more  stringent  system  of  discipline,  which, 
owing  to  the  reduced  number  of  prisoners,  the  Governor  has  been 
enabled  to  carry  out,  has  not  failed  to  diminisb  the  number  of  re- 
committals, especially  in  regard  to  juveniles,  who,  for  the  last  few 
years,  formed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  this  Prison. 
Since  the  Governor  has  had  the  means  of  applying  to  the  orimiiial 
juveniles  tbe  separate  system  of  confinement,  their  number  has  been 
gradually  declining. 

The  late  Board,  in  their  Report,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  tbe  subject  of  Reformatory  Schools  for  juvenile  delinquents, 
with  a  view  of  urging  the  consideration  of  Government  to  the  claim 
of  this  country  to  paAioipate  in  the  benefit  derivable  from  such  in- 
stitutions, which  have  now  been  tested  in  England,  and  found  to 
answer  the  object  for  which  they  have  been  founded  by  the  Legisla^ 
ture. 

The  Board,  ftilly  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
concurring  in  the  sentiments  expressea  in  the  last  Report,  cannot 
too  strongly  recommend  to  the  Municipal  Council  the  early  adoption 
of  such  means  of  action  as  will  impress  upon  Government  the  abso- 
lute necessity  which  exists  in  this  country  for  the  establishment  of 
Reformatory  Schools.  Any  person  possessing  practical  knowledge 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  juvenile  population  of  Ireland,  mu!»t 
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readily  t^xAii  thalt  tbe  4>YW%lketumig  sixKMMit  of  ndsar^  «iid^irff«ftd1ied« 
DeMj  and  oonsequMit  trime  created  by  the  fatxtine,  and  existing  dar- 
ing a  k>Qg  season  of  adversity*  render  the  el  aim  of  Ireland  to  sinuUr 
provision  being  made  for  the  care  and  reformation  of  yoathfal 
offenders,  as  that  existing  in  England  and  Scotland,  insoperaUe. 

The  Board  have  learned.  With  great  pleasure,  that  Govemoient 
have  decided  upon  immediately  establisfatQg  a  Reforouitory  IVtsoo, 
near  Dublin,  for  juvenile  criminals  convicted  in  every  p«rt  of  Ire- 
land, and  sentenced  to  '^uenal  servitude,"  Beneficial,  however,  as 
such  a  valuable  institution  must  undoubtedly  prove  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  provision  has  yet  to  be  made  for  the  most  im- 
portant class  of  youthful  delinquents  whom  it  is  mo«t  desirable  to 
reach*  and,  if  possible,  save  whilst  in  the  commeooeoieat  of  tiiek 
criminal  career,  or  to  reseue  from  the  contamination  of  vicious  par- 
ents, who  trade  in  vice  and  crime,  and  compel  their  children  to  walk 
in  the  path  of  destructiou.  Such  unhappy  objects  of  interest  are 
found  djuly  in  your  Prisons,  and  but  few  of  them  (owing  to  the  pre- 
sent law)  can  obtain  admission  into  the  poor-houses :  in  many  in- 
stances deception  is  resorted  to  by  those  creatures  to  obtain  irach 
admission.  The  subject  is  truly  one  deserving  of  public  sympathy, 
and  worthy,  indeed,  of  the  anxious  consideration  ot  the  Council. 

Our  good  aad  honored  friend,  the  Bev.  John  Clay,  tlie  Cliap- 
Inin  of  the  Prestou  House  of  Correction,  has  just  presented 
hia  thirtieth,  and  thirty^firat  JRepork.  The  MtporU  of  two 
years  are  thus  presented  together,  for  a  reason  which  eveiy 
friend  of  the  science  of  Prison  Discipline,  in  its  most  enlight- 
ened phases>  must  regret, — ^^  weak  health/'  The  ReporU  are 
comprised  in  109  pages,  and  we  unhesitatingly  a^aert,  that  bo 
work  in  the  language,  of  double  the  quantity  ol  letterpiefiSi 
equals  this  before  us,  in  the  importance  of  facts  and  figures, 
oi  reasoning  and  arguments,  of  wise  suggestions,  and  the  proved 
results  of  practical  experience* 

We  extract  the  following  passages  rekting  to  ''  Youthful 
Offenders;"  ''Effect  of  Good  and  fiad  Times  on  Committals/' 
**  Causes  of  Crime  and  Disorder  ;'*  *'  Keformatory  Prison 
"  Discipline ;"  "  Tickete-of-Leave ;"  "  The  Necessity  for  a  Be- 
formatory  School  in  North  Lancashire" : — 

YOUTHFUL  OPPKMDBR8. 

The  act  of  August,  1854»  '*  for  the  better  care  and  reformation 
of  youthful  offenders,"  relates  to  persons  under  the  age  of  ^xteem 
years.  The  tables,  &c«,  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisous  had  pre- 
viously included  all  offenders  under  seventeen  among  '<  juveniles.** 
It  is  worth  while  to  notice  this,  because  oflbnden  of  sixteen  are  so 
numerous  that  their  exclu&icn  from  the  class  of  "juveniles,**  or 
their  inclusion,  will  materially  affect  the  appearance  of  the  youth- 
ful delinquency  question.     I  think  the  limitation  *'  under  aixtcen** 
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estobliflhes  a  better  ^tinctton  between  yoatbful  ftn4  a«luH4ffei]def3^ 
than  the  one  previouslj  observed;  because  at  sixteen  years  old, 
young  persons  of  the  working  classes  are  generaUy  so  independent 
of  their  parents  as  to  relieve  them  from  direct  responsibility  for 
their  conduct. 

Young  offenders  (under  16)  committed  to  the  sessions  and  sum- 
marily have  been  as  follows: — 


1653. 

1854. 

Committed  to  the  sessions 

Committed  summarily. 

M. 

54 

r. 
1 
5 

15 

84 

p. 

6 

14 

1 

66 

6           99 

20 

The  excess  in  the  numbers  of  1854  over  those  of  1853  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  unhappy  results  of  the  great  Preston  Strike. 
About  2,100  boys  and  5,500  girls  (under  18)  were  thrown  into  com- 
plete and  compulsory  idleness  for  seven  months  by  that  proceeding. 
Bemembering  this>  we  must  be  surprised  and  thankful  that  the  excess 
was  not  of  much  cheater  magnitude.  The  eifect  of  the  "  lock-out** 
on  committals  will  be  considered  in  a  latter  part  of  this  Beport. 

Though  it  is  a  grievous  thing  to  see  so  many  young  persons  sent 
to  prison,  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
above  are  all  which  the  470,000  inhabitants  of  North  Lancashire 
can  be  reproached  with ;  and  that  very  few  counties  can  present  a 
more  creditable  return  in  this  respect.  It  also  tells  well  for  our 
prison  discipline  that  the  great  majority  of  these  young  delinquents 
were  committed  fur  the  Jirst  fime.*  The  following  summary  re- 
lates to  the  99  boys  committed  in  1854  : — 


AGES. 

COMMITrAUS. 

PARENTAaS 

ifDUCATK. 

Vim 

Committal. 

• 

3 

S  . 

5 

o 
o 

§ 

a 

s 

O 

i 

Under  12  years 
From  12  to  15 

Total     - 

15 
72 

87t 

1 
6 

7 

5 
"^5 

12 
41 

*53^ 

1 

8 

9 

3 

27 

30 

7 
7 

12 
66 

68 

4 

27 
31 

*  The  table  shows  that  the  re-commitlaU  of  young  male  offenders  to 
this  prison  are  a.bout  12  per  oent.,  for  ail  offences.  The  same  class 
committed  for  fehn^  alone  in  Liverpool,  in  1854,  amounted  to  358,  of 
'which  number  32  per  cent,  were  recommittals. 

f  Oi  the  99  boys  committed,  four  re-eutcrcd  the  prison  wiihin  the 
year;  their  original  committals  being  for  their  first  offences.  Each 
case  was  traceable  to  the  idleness  of  the  htrike,  and  to  parental  Indiffer- 
ence and  neglect. 


Seventeee  ca9es  of  ste^-pigreQtago  are  jiioltidtd  ill  tbe  58  of 
*'  both  parents  living.*'  In  1 1  ioBtvices  thf  yoang  offender's  father 
had  *'  run  away/'  the  mother,  in  4  cases  out  of  the  1 1$  being  d«ad. 
A  hoy,  driven  into  idleness  by  the  strike,  was  turned  out  of  doors 
by  his  father,  who  was  nevertheless,  able  to  keep  two  'cows  1  In 
not  more  than  two  or  three  cases  could  the  excuse  of  destitution  or 
extreme  poverty  be  justly  pleaded  ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  general 
thin^,  the  families  of  these  Doys  were  earning  good  wages,  or  recta  v. 
ing  large  allowances  from  the  **  turn-out"  funds,*  Keferring  to 
the  committals  of  boys  during  the  iwo  years,  I  find  it  noted  in  my 
character  books,  that  more  than  60  of  their  famiiies  were  in  the 
receipt  of  weekly  earnings  averaging  30s. ;  three  families  earned  be- 
tween 50  and  55s.  ;  two  earned,  the  one  75s. ;  the  other  7G^. ;  and 
one  family  earned  £4  16s.  weekly. 

These  facts  indicate  very  decidedly  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the 
measure  which  is  about  to  be  more  effectually  enforced,  and  which 
I  have  long  urgently  recommended,  for  compelling  parents  to  sap- 
port,  wholly  or  partly,  the  children  who,  through  their  neglectfhave 
been  sent  to  Reformatory  Schools.f  There  can  be  no  reason  why 
the  Reformatory  /Vf*«7i  should  not  be  reimbursed,  in  like  manner  for 
the  expence  of  the  children  committed  to  it.  We  shouldthen  hear  Irts 
of  the  harshness  of  step-parents,  and  of  children  being  **  turned  out 
of  doors"  the  moment  they  cease  to  contribute  to  the.  family  income. 

The  increase  in  the  committals  of  girls  is  to  be  attributed  to  tbe 
strike ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  thankfulness. that  with  some 
thousands  of  girls  in  idleness,  only  20  found  ^heir  way  into  prison.^ 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  number  of  young  of^ 
fenders  is  very  creditably  ^rnall,  when  compared  with  the  great 
population  of  nearly  500,000  from  which  they  are  drawn.  The 
discipline  of  the  prison  is  as  successful  with  them  as  could  be  reason- 
ably expected,  considering  that  it  is  seldohi  applied  for  more  than 
a  month,  and  that  is  not  followed  up  when  the  young  delinquents 
return  to  their  homes.  In  them,  order,  sobrietv,  wholesome  re- 
straint, and  religious  instruction,  ar3  often  totally  wanting  ;  and 
such  wants — not  poverty  and  hunger — ^cause  the  children  to^o 
wrong.  •  •  . 

*  A  man  whom  our  discipline  had  reformed,  called  upon  mesooa 
after  the  commencement  of  the  strike  to  ask  for  "  a  little  iisuatanoe,*' 
his  family  being  **  very  badly  off."  He  candidly  admitted,  howcTer, 
in  reply  to  my  enquiries,  that  three  of  hi»  ehildfeB  received  itwtk.  "  ihe 
Committee**  a  weekly  allowance  of  178, 

f  The  measure  alluded  to  is  now  law, 

X  One  of  these,  however,  an  Irish  girl,  was  eommitted  three  tunet 
within  the  year.  The  difference  in  the  moral  condition  of  young  per- 
sons in  a  regularly  employed  population^  and  of  those  belongisg  to  a 
town  like  Liverpool,  is  strikingly  ahown  by  contnating  the  nuntbor 
of  girls  committed  in  1853  (when  work  waa  uninterrupted)  from 
North  Laocashire,  with  the  number  taken  into  cu8toc\y  on  ckmr^is  «/ 
fdomf  in  Liverpool,  in  1854.  The  number  of  the  former  was  6 ;  dT 
the  latter  161 1 
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«  OK  THE  EFFECT  OF  GOOD  OB  BAD  TIMES  ON 

COMMITTALS.* 

The  unlooked  for  results  of  the  Preston  Strike,  in  diminishing ^h© 
amomit  of  apparent  crime  and  disorder,  open  a  question  which  may 
be  very  properly  considered  in  a  Report  of  this  kind— viz—the 
question  as  to  the  visible  effects,  during  a  long  term  of  years^  of 
good  or  bad  time^  on  the  committals  to  prison. 

It  has  always  been  a  popular  opinion  that  committals  increase 
under  the  pressure  of  '*  bad  times,**  and  diminish  when  that  pressure 
is  removed.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  in  many  respects  erroneous  ; 
and  it  may  not  be  useless,  therefore,  to  show  how,  in  reality,  the 
vicissitudes  in  the  industrial  and  social  state  of  the  working  classes, 
their  high  and  low  wages,  &c.,  influence  their  conduct ;  rendering 
them  more  liable,  or  otherwise,  to  charges  of  violation  of  the  law. 

The  facts  and  observations  which  I  have  to  submit  are  drawn 
A'om  the  Annual  Reports  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  present  to 
the  magistracy  of  Lancashire  since  1824.  In  considering  these  facts 
it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  County  House  of  Correction  at 
Preston  is  the  general  prison  for  the  Northern  Division,  which 
includes  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  Preston,  Blackburn, 
Burnley,  Chorley,  Haslingden,  Accrington,  &c.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  remember  that  the  population  of  I^rth  Lancashire  was  402,600 
in  1841,  and  460,456  in  1851.t 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  connexion  between  distress  and  com- 
mittals is  cont^ned  in  the  following  passage  from  my  Report  oi 
1826:— 

*  The  interval  between  July,  1824,  and  July,  1825,  was  one  of 
general  prosperity  and  comfort  among  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
surrounding  district ;  that  from  July,  1825,  to  July,  1826,  included 
a  period  of  perhaps  unprecedented  distress  Tet,  in  this  latter 
period,  the  felony  list  presented  no  augmentation.  .  .  .  While 
40,000  or  50,000  of  the  poor  were  existing  upon  charitable  contri- 
butions, it  cannot  be  ascertained  that  a  single  theft  (recorded  in  the 
calendar)  was  caused  solely  by  hunger.  The  few  persons  who 
pleaded  distress  as  an  excuse  for  their  offences  were,  in  every  case, 
old  offenders.' 

During  the  preralenoe  of  this  distress,  I  had  many  opportunities 
of  witnessing  what  I  have  often  seen  since,  the  fortitude  and  patienc? 
exercised  by  the  working  classes  in  times  of  suffering,  and  the 
admirable  self-denial  with  which  many,   who  were  themselves  in 

*  The  substance  of  the  observations  under  this  head,  originally  writ- 
ten for  the  present  Report,  was  submitted  to  the  Statistical  Section  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  Liver- 
pool meeting  of  September.  1854 ;  and  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London.     March,  I8j5. 

f  The  Hundred  of  Lonsdale  commits  caaet  for  trial  to  the  Lancaster 
Sessions.  These  cases — ^few  in  number — are  therefore  excluded  from 
consideration.  All  offenders  convicted  summarily  are  sent  to  Preston. 
This  having  been  the  invariable  practice,  the  question  treated  of  in  this 
paper  is  not  affected  by  it. 
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povwtT.  aMlrted  the  uttcriy  destitute.  From  •  UUe  pv«.  in  my 
reportVor  1830,  it  appe«r*d  that,  during  the  four  <"-^'"7  ?««* 
enHinK  with  June,  1824,  the  annual  ,^verage  of  f  ">™'"=^»  5,''Jf! 
sesVons  was  1 19 ;  the  prosperous  year  I  m  j.ro.luced  177  'O'"™"'*^: 
the  following  vear  of  distress,  172  ;  and  the  year  of  rewv^ng 
prosperity  (ending  July,  1827.)  no  less  than  269.  ^crlcmt 

'  this  lamentable  anomaly  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  working 
closes  can  only  arise  from  the  fact  that  high  wages  to  the  i^orint 
and  uneducated  poor,  bring  with  them  the  means  of  gratifying  the 
propensity  to  intoxication,  which  is  so  fatal   to  their  comfort  a:id 

The  opinion  thus  expressed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  has  beea 
but  too  well  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  every  i^^f^'^9  J^^; 

The  ten  years  ending  with  June,  1844,  were  n?^[^^,.^>;^^"?[ 
event*  ereatly  prejudicial  to  the  moral  and  industn^  welfare  of  tbe 
workinf  claLfs  in  North   Lancashire.     In    1836-7.    a    SDmii«, 
'strike'  ^t  Preston  threw  nearly  9,000  hands  out  of  «">!*»/  for 
about  four  months.     Nearly  two-fifths  of  these  hands  were  under 
nineteen  years  of  age  ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  great  increase  « 
the  number  of  young  offenders  committed  to  the  sessions.     "/^ 
noted,  however,  at  the  time,  that  Mdleness  and  not  ^*?'  ^.^ 
the  immediate  cause  of  crime  in  almost  all  the  cases  '^^'<^*^^^«» 
clearly  referred  to  the  '  strike:*    And  even  m  this  yew-  ^'^  <J«*«^% 
the  commitUls  to  the  sessions  were  less  by  fifty-nme  than  those  of 
the  corresponding  period  ten  years  before,  when  *  employment  f«r 
the  poor  had  again  become  pretty  well  distributed,  t     ^^om   183» 
to  1842  (with  a  favourable  interval  in  1840)»  want  of  employ  Md 
consequent  privation  gradually  pressed  more  and  more  upoa  Uie 
manufacturing  population  of  North  Lancashire,  unUl,  m  the  wmter 
of  1842-3,  their  sufferings  became  severe  almost  beyond  «^^^- 
At  this  time,  also,  a  spirit   of  sedition  and  not  had  loosened  die 
restraints  which  the  masses  in  North  Lancashire  are  usually  wiUing 
to  acknowledge  ;  and  the  autumn  of  1842  was  marked  by  an  amount 
ofagitation  and  violence  which  betokened  no  slight  d^gertotJie 
permanent  welfare  of  the  manufacturine  districts-     Two  years  before 
this  time,  however,  and  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  growing  (and provi- 
dential) conviction  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure,  the  county 
police  force  had  been  organized ;  and  it  was  now  fouud  capable  of 
arresting,  and  of  permanently  subduing,  the  dangerous  spint  wbwdi 
had  been   excited   into  action.      Under   all   these  circoastaac^ 
-       -  •     -^^-^ •-*'♦*-- -^pected. 


inereiore,  a  consiaeraoie  mcrease  in  cuuiiuii.k«M  ■«•««<•  -«  \l_Zll 
The  zeal  and  actirity  of  the  new  constabulary  addted  to  theinmiber 
of  apprehensions  and  eomniittals,  tfaoiigii€hepex«iglit  te  ■©  ■«>rr^ 
ponding  increase  of  actual  onme ;  poHucal  ^tisaffectien  encouraged 
dishonesty  and  violence  to  an  extent  which  poverty  alone  would  not 
have  provoked  ;  at  this  time,  also,  prison  discipline  m  North  Lan- 
cashire was  in  a  state  cadculated  to  promo 1 5  Tather  than  repress 
crime ;  and  to  all  this  it  may  be  added  that,  hitherto,  little  or  no 


*  Report  fiir18S7- 
t  Keport  for  1830. 
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progress  had  been  made  in  efforts  to  extend  the  benefits  and  blessings 
of  edocation:  'of  ninetj-six  men  tried  for  riot>  &c., in  the  Chartist 
outbreak  in  the  autumn  of  1842j  sixty  were  unable  to  read,  and 
thirty-six  were  ignorant  of  their  Saviour's  name.' 

I  present  a  summary  of  the  committals  for  the  ten  years  now 
treated  of,  io  which  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  ^be  year  of  greatest 
distress^  the  ordinary  committals  were  20  per  cent,  oelow  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  In  order  to  free  a  comparison  between  the 
several  years  from  the  effects  of  temporary  or  accidental  influence, 
the  following  offenders  are  excluded : — 1,  soldiers  under  sentence  of 
court  toartial ;  2,  debtors  ;  3,  females  under  summary  conviction  ;* 
4,  Chartist  rioters.  The  remarks  are  literally  or  substantially 
quoted  from  the  Reports  of  the  respective  years : — 


Tear  ending 

Committed 

Committed 

Remariu. 

lakJviy. 

to  Sessions. 

Summarily. 

1835 

168 

642 

1836 

187 

715 

1837 

277 

627 

"  8fnnn»«'  strike   which   lasted 

from  the  end  of  October  to  £eb- 

ruary.** 

1838 

302 

762 

"  Snffcring  among  band-loom 
weavers." 

1839 

961 

655 

**  High  price  of  provisions  and ' 
scarcity  of  employ." 

1840 

3M 

937 

'*  Increase  of  committals  midnlj 

attributable  to  the  estaUishmeat 
of  the  County  Palice."  ••  No 
wantofQoaploy.andtimesfaTOuz^  . 

able." 

1841 

485 

901 

'*  Tratle  in  a  dej;»:essed  state." 

1642 

611 

1053 

"  G  rpat  and  prolonged  suffering." 

1843 

497t 

1215 

••  The   depres^on  at  iCs   lowest 

point.** 

1844 

433 

tfH 

•*  Full  employ.  Prison  Disdipline  ' 

wcU  establistied." 

1 

The  next  ten  yaars.  eoding  with  June,  I654»,  emhrAced  two  seasojns 
of  creat  maftufacturiag  peos^rity  and  one  of  extreme  distress^  Tiha 
folkywing  is  a  short  aiunmary  ^  tbo  pariod*  fraved  oa  tiie  aame 
prinoiple  as  the  one  given  ain^e  i-^ 


-pi*. 


»ri     >        »  I    > 


•  These  are  excluded  because  at  one  time  they  Wore  committed  to 
Lancaster  Oastle,  and  at  another  to  the  Preston  Home  of -Correclion. 
t  This  number  is  czduslTe  of  1 23  Chartiat  sioters. 
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Tear. 


Sesdons* 


Sminiiuy 


1845 
1846 

1847 


1848 
1849 
1650 

1851 
1862 
1853 
1854 


901 

289 

966 


343 
8:)9 
S25 

887 
417 

442 
470 


700 

666 

646 


848 
1279 
13231 
1456  f 
12261 
1012) 

957 


_  J 

**AbandaDoe  of  work.  Pn*>»j 
diicipline  in  benefical  operUioo.**; 

"Occupation  at  the  factories  not 
to  readily  obtained.    ^lany  hnn- 
dreds  of  hand -loom  wcaTcn  <»l| 
of  employ.*  | 

•*  Never  have  the  comWnefl  eriltof 
BcarcHy  of  food  and  «c*reltyofi 
employ  pressed  so  hearily."       | 

"  The  difttresa  at  its  mJudmiiiB."  ! 

**  Times  greatly  improted.**         1 


<( 


A  period  of  great  and  oontiiiiMd 
prosperity." 

"  The  Preston  strike," 


The  first  season  of  prosperity  (ending  with  June,  1845)  occmred 
at  a  time  when  a  vigorous  and  reformatory  prison  discipline  hsd 
begun  to  develope  highly  satisfactory  effects  in  the  decrease  of  com- 
mittals, and  especially  of  re-committals.  The  manufacturing  distress 
which  followed  in  1847-489  unlike  that  of  1842-3,  was  attended  hj 
no  Chartist  excitement,  nor  by  any  other  influence  likely  to  aggr*- 
vate  whatever  tendency  to  crime  distress  might  have  crested. 

In  my  report  for  1847,  I  observed :  "  Never,  within  the  term  of 
my  chaplaincy,  have  the  combined  evils  of  scarcity  of  food  sad 
scarcity  of  employ  pressed  so  heavily  as  during  the^ast  winter ; 
and  never — to  tbe  great  credit  of  thousands  of  sufferers— hsw 
offenders  pleading  distress  for  their  faults  been  fewer  in  number.'* 
Yet,  in  these  very  hard  times,  the  committals  to  the  sessions  were 
not  increased  to  the  extent  which  might  have  been  expected,  sad 
the  summary  convictions  were  fewer  than  they  had  l^en  for  tea 
years. 

The  increase  to  the  sessions,  as  is  invariably  tbe  case  in  times  of 
oompulsory  idlenessi  and  as  previously  exemplified  in  the  strike  of 
1836.7>  consisted  almost  entirely  of  boya.  **  It  is  ebieflj  from 
among  the  idle,  net  tbe  kwgfy,  fiKtOTy4ioys  that  the  additieos  to 
our  year's  calendar  are  drawn.**  <*  Juvenile  delinquency  (aa  com- 
pared to  the  preceding  year)  was  inerenaed  to  the  amoant  of  9i 
per  cent."*  In  the  winter  of  1847-8,  distrees  pressed  npon  the 
operative  classes  with  a  severity  never  before  exceeded,  pcfhsp* 
never  before  equalled.  My  report  for  that  year  contains  a  table 
framed  from  d[ata  collected  by  the  chief  constable  of  the  coootj, 
Col.  Woodford,  « showing  thie  absence  of  any  marked  connexion 


•  Report  for  1847. 
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between  povertj  and  crkne,  as  well  as  the  credUabU  disproportiun 
behoeen  sufferers  and  offenders"  It  appeared  from  the  returns  in 
question  that,  during  this  disastrous  period*  45,000  mill-hsEn^  in 
North  Lancashire,  irrespective  of  other  operatives,  were  either 
working  short  time,  or  were  altogether  unemployed  ;  and  that  in 
the  Preston  Union  nearly  12,000  adults  were  receiving  oat-door 
relief;  yet  the  committals  to  the  sessions,  so  far  from  exhibiting 
an  increase,  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly  7  per  cient.  on  the  com- 
mittals of  the  preceding  year. 

The  excess  of  summary  convictions  in  1847-8  arose  chiefly  from 
▼a^piukts  and  workhouse  disorderlies.*  In  1849,  the  prosperity, 
which  bad  ebbed  so  far  and  so  long,  began  to  flow  once  more 
through  our  manufacturing  districts,  until  in  the  summer  oT  185$ 
it  reached  a  height  seldom  equalled  in  the  industrial  history  of  the 
county.  But  the  figures  in  the  preceding  page  bear  witness  that 
this  tide  of  material  benefit  was  productive  of — at  least  accompanied 
by«-.no  little  moral  wreck.  When  the  season  of  suffering  had  passed 
awav  it  became  too  manifest  that  the  wholesome  lesson  which  it 
might  have  taught  had  been  neglected.  Thousands  who  had  re- 
sisted the  temptations  of  distress  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  pros- 
perity. Good  wages  were  too  often  squandered  in  vicious  indulgence ; 
and  committals  for  offences  occasioned  by  drunkenness  began  to 
increase  with  lamentable  rapidity.  If  a  comparison  be  made  between 
the  crime  and  disorder  attendant  on  the  three  years  of  operative 
distress  (1846  to  1848)  and  the  four  years  oi  abundant  work  and 
high  wages  (1850  to  1853),  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  yearly 
committals  to  the  sessions  during  the  hard  timen  were  382,  while 
daring  the  good  times  they  were  390.  The  yearly  average  of  5Wiw- 
mary  committals  during  the  hard  times  was  718,  during  the  good 
times  It  was  1,2491  or,  taking  all  the  committals  toeether,  1,051  was 
the  yearly  average  from  1846  to  1848,  and  1,639  the  yearly  average 
from  1850  to  I853.t  The  comparison  now  made  rests  on  conditions 
only  effected  by  good  and  bad  times.  No  social  or  political  agita- 
tion interfered  with  those  conditions  ;  no  changes  in  police  or  in 


•  In  the  very  valuable  report  of  Capt.  Willis,  the  Chief  Constable 
of  the  borough  of  Manchester,  for  1847,  that  gentleman  expresses  his 
satisfaction  that  '  upon  the  expiration  of  a  year  marked  by  almost  un« 
ezampled  prostration  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  cosntry,  and 
consequent  distress  amongst  the  working  classes,'  he  can  produoe  *  re- 
turns which  will  bear  advantageous  comparison  with  those  of  previous 
years.*  A  table  given  by  Capt.  Willis  shows  that  the  committals  for 
trials  ami  under  summary  couvictlons,  in  the  borough  of  Manchester,, 
for  tlie  two  pro^iperoiu  years  liH4r  and  1845,  amounted  to  10,436;  and 
that  for  the  two  years  of  distress  which  followed,  1847  and  1848,  the/ 
amounted  only  to  7} 635. 

I  During  the  four  prosperous  years  the  committals  were  much  more 
affected  by  Irish  immigrants  than  during  the  three  years  of  distress. 
Putting  the  Irish  out  of  the  question  for  both  periods,  and  taking 
«enions  and  sumuiary  cases  together,  the  discrepancy  remains  very 
striking,  viz.,  average  of  tluee  bad  years  946,  of  tour  good  years  1,346. 
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prison  discrpline  inflaenced  the  number  of  i^prditnsioaA  or  ef  oh^ 
initials  ;  and  the  ten  jears  now  under  coxMidetatioD  uasf  thmtkn 
be  regarded  as  well  calculated  to  show  the  true  rfclatioa  which 
subsists  between  crime  and  disorder  on  the  one  hand,  aod  good  or 
bad  times  on  the  other. 

The  general  conclusions  dedacthle  from  the  facts  now  d^ttiltd, 
appear  to  be  that  '  bad  times'  maj  add  a  few  cases  to  the  sesmoi 
calendars,  and  that  <  good  times*  greatW  aggravate  snmnarj  co^ 
victions  ;  that  the  increase  to  the  sessions  consists  of  the  youog  mA 
thoughtless,  who,  when  thrown  into  idleness,  are  liable  to  lapse  mto 
dishonesty  ;  and  that  the  increase  of  summary  cases  arises  from  tkt 
intemperance  which  high  wages  encottrage  among  the  ignorant  iftd 
sensuEl. 

In  my  report  for  the  prosperous  year  1845,  it  was  shown  'that 
when  in  1^542-3  the  operative  was  suffering  most  severely  from  want 
of  employment,  intoxication,  as  a  cause  of  crime,  was,  compired  to 
other  causes,  less  than  17  per  cent. ;  while  now  (164d)  that  labov 
and  bKill  are  in  the  greatest  demand,  and  wages  are  unusually  high, 
the  criminality  attributable  to  this  debasing  pro{>ensity  faasswelleo 
to  41  per  cent.'  In  a  previous  report  (1843),  in  netierng  the  saall 
proportion  of  females  committed  during  the  distress  of  1842-3  (1 
female  to  G'6  males),  it  was  suggested  that  *  in  it  we  find  what 
strengthens  the  opinion  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  poverty  alone  to 
account  for  the  amount  of  crime.  Every  one  conversant  with  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  poor  knows  that  when  distress  falls  upon 
their  families  it  is  the  mothers  who  feel  it  most  poi^antly.  Too 
often  they  and  their  children  are  wanting  necessary  food  while  their 
husbands  are  spending  the  last  sixpence  in  the  alehouse.  Too  often* 
when  the  husband  is  on  the  tramp  seeking  employ,  or,  iftiil  worse, 
when  he  has  entirely  deserted  his  family,  the  poor  wife  i«  left  to  re> 
sist  as  she  may  the  temptation  to  obtain  by  dishonesty  the  bread  for 
which  her  children  are  crying.  When,  further,  the  large  amount  of 
destitute  widowhood  is  taken  into  the  account,  the  conclusion  appears 
to  me  irresistible,  thnt  *  vfiiti  and  dittress,  wneomlnued  miik  ifiidWalf 
halits,  are  rarely  operative  in  producing  crime.'  * 

I  venture  to  hope  that  the  truths  ^hich  I  have  now  endeavoared 
to  establish  will  not  be  regarded  as  the  barren  results  of  a  mere 
statistical  investigation,  but  as  a  matter  of  deep  moral  and  social 
significance. 

In  this  country,  and  at  this  time,  it  ought  to  be  fell  as  a  grirf 
and  a  reproach  demanding  anxious  attention,  that  the  material  pros- 
perity  of  the  industrial  classes  should  be  so  constantly  accompanied 
by  the  moral  degradation  of  a  large  portion  of  them.  In  the  ten- 
dencies and  habits  of  many  of  our  artizans  and  labourers,  there 
must  be  something  deeply  wrong  when  •  tchat  should  have  been  for 
their  wealth  is  to  them  an  occusiou  of  fulling.*  The  deplorable  truth 
is,  that  the  wide  want  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  aod  of 
really  useful  knowledge,  debars  millions  of  our  working  populadoB 
from  the  true  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  within  their 
power.  The  money  earned  by  their  toil  and  skill,  instead  of  bang 
employed  in  accordance  With  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  the  le- 
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4|UirenieBtfl  of  civilised  life,  is  dissipated  in  rioting  and  drnnkenQessy 
and  the  results  are  misery,  crime,  and  the  jail." 

'*  CAUSES    OF    CRIME    AND    DISOBDER. 

It  has  become  a  widely,  if  not  universally  acknowledged  truth, 
that  Ignotance  and  Drunkenness  are  the  causes  of  almoht  all  the 
crimes  which  our  courts  of  justice  take  cognizance  of;  as  they  are, 
indeed,  of  most  other  miseries  suffered  by  the  great  body  of  the 
JSingilsh  peofhLe :  ignorance  being  the  more  remote,  the  originating 
cause,  and  drunkenness  being  the  secondary  and  direct  one.  But 
though  the  general  truth  is  admitted,  it  is  sometimes  contended  that 
igooranco  and  drunkenness  are  less  prevalent  now  than  formerly  ; 
that  both  are  retreating  before  the  steady  advance  of  education.  If 
this  be  true,  it  is  true  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  retreat  is  so 
alow  that  it  can  scarcely  be  measured,  except  after  a  long  interval 
of  time.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  useful  to  see  how  stubbornly  the^e 
poarerful  and  allied  enemies  to  improvement  hold  their  ground  ;  and 
to  assist  the  view,  1  beg  to  offnr  a  few  observations. 

As  the  basis  of  the&e  obstrvations  I  would  note  the  statistical 
fact  that,  during  the  two  years  to  which  this  Keport  relates,  I  have 
conversed  with,Z— 
1088  male  prisoners  incapable  of  readings=:41-7  per  cent,  of  the 

whole  number  of  male  prisoners  committed:  with — 
9iSS  male  prisoners  who  were  unable  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer 

with  any  approach  to  accuracy  in  the  words,  or  a  proper 

comprehension  of  their  meanings^G.S  per  cent. :  with*- 
18)86  male  prisoners  who  could  not  understand  tlw  import  of  the 

plainest  language  necessary  to  convey  instruction  in  moral 

and  religious  truth:s72*4  per  cent. 
During  the  same  two  years  I  have  heard  1126  male  nrisoners  at- 
tribute their  offenoes^^^auds,  larcenies,  robberies,  i.urglaries,  rapes, 
slabbings»  homicides — ^to  drink  J  And  if  every  prisoner's  habits  and 
history  were  fully  enquired  into,  it  would  be  placed  bevond  all 
doubt  that  nine- tenths  of  the  Knglish  crime  requiring  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  law,  arises  from  the  Kngluh  siu  which  the  hame  law 
scflccely  discourages. 

.  *'  Reverting  to  the  question  of  ignorance,  it  may  be  necessary,  for 
the  satibfaction  of  the  large  and  authoritative  body  before  whom  I 
have,  for  so  many  yearh,  laid,  annually,  the  evidences  of  that  igno- 
rance, as  it  exists  among  the  great  mass  of  our  working  population, 
that  I  should  adduce  contirnmtion  of  my  statements  relating  to  it, 
since  they  have  been  questioned  by  an  eminent  member  of  the 
IjCgi&lature  in  terms  which  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  what  I 
have  written,  relative  to  the  want  of  education  in  prisoners,  presents 
'  exaggerated  '  illustrations  of  the  general  ignorance  of  the  labouring 
class  :  and  that,  consequently,  there  is  less  cause  for  anxiety  and 
exertion  in  the  matter  than  has  generally  been  believed.*     Such  a 


•  "  These  reports  ....  are  not  to  be  depended  on  as  repre- 
senting the  average  state  of  instruction  even  among  criminals,  because 
they  speak  of  those  who  are  in  utttr  ij^norance,  as  one  half  of  the  pri- 


Iia&vm  rnn  Husa  au4nmoci4y  itr.vum: 

poAckuMD  vtmid  be  •wrwuialy  prj^odkU  to  whsl*  •! 
Ifl  one  of  tbe  most  momeniovs  qooilioas'of  tbe  twie^  aodil-iito 
obviate  tkU^  and  not  merelj  to  defead  njrself  from  m  cfaai^B  af 
exa^ermtion*  tbat  I  now  enter  on  tbeeabject. 

The  <tdbtles '  contained  in  my  Acpotta  ibr  tbe  last  sercn  yem 
•bow  an  aaftooat  of  ignoranee,  Le.9  of  inabttttj  to  vead»  in  oale 
priflonen^  Tarring  fmn  somatbing  onder  4^  per  cent,  of  tbe  wbile 
number  of  male  priaonera  to  47  percent.  Now,  at  eonfiraMog  tbeM 
reprcaentationt  I  wovld  refer  ^—l.  To  tbe  tables  compiled  in  tbe 
offiee  of  tbe  Chief  Oontable«  Col.  Woodford,  and  wbicb  tfail 
gentleman  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  inspect.  It  appcara  Iromtbcm 
that,  of  16^10  males  Idbsa  nto  eut^  m  1853  and  ISM*  9MI,ir 
more  iham  58  per  cemL  *■  could  neither  read  nor  write.'  S.  In  tbe 
▼ery  elaborate  *  statistical  retama  of  tbe  Manchester  pofioe  ivnt^ 
pepared  by  Captain  Willis,  it  is  shown  that  of  8iM  males  tafa«i 
into  cnstody  in  1853  and  1854,  2676,  or  oiare  than  32  per  etat. 


could  ndtber  read  nor  write ;  ami  that  h9Mp  or  aaartjr  64  per  teat 
could  *  read  only,  or  read  and  write  iasperiectly.'  id  bia  Aeport 
for  1853,  Captam  Willis  speaks  of  this  latter  class  m  <  prissiuft 
who  could  read  or  write  only  verj  imperfeetly*  or  were,  in  ^act, 
cbnoU  without  edwoaimm  ;*  and  thus  warrants  tbe  assertkm  tbattbert 
is  no  want  of  snbstaalial  agreaaentbetwoea  bis  rciuraa  asid  those  of 
Col.  Woodfofd.  There  »,  indeed*  litUa  or  nodiffsBcnca.  ia  respect 
to  any  practieal  use  of  instmetioo  between  men  who  eaimDt  read  at 
all,  and  those  whose  *  rery  in4Mrfeat '  reading  is  avaitahir  for  ao 
useful  end.  It  will  be  aoea*  prsacnlly*  that-  uere  iiw  even,  aoiss- 
manse  number  of  petsons  who  can  read  with  eaae  and  infeeneji^biit 
who*  DorerthelesSy  are  inespaUe  of  reecinng  in.stmctioB  from  what 
they  read.  3.  1  would  now  beg  to  quote  a  paasage  from  tbe  last 
•Report  of  Capt.  Oreig»  the  Head  CoostaUe  of  tbe  Boroagb  of 
Liverpool,  aad  4ated  only  last  April  :.-^  Impeesaed  with  the  impir- 
taoce  of  tbe  su^ect,*  writes  detain  €kcig»  *  I  have  tbia  year,  ior 
tbe  first  time»  shown  tbe  amount  of  educatioii  po messed  by  the 
prisoners*  and  find  that  of  the  total  avmber,  (25»l  1 1,)  570»  or  al  per 
cent,  of  the  whole*  only  can  read  and  write  well ;  of  thoee  who  can 
read  and  write  imperfectly  there  are  1 1^  1 » or  abo«t  4A  per  cent ; 
there  are  1860  who  can  vteA  ooly»  or  about  7  per  cant.;  while  those 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write  number  1  l»6d8«  or  about  48  per ceat 
of  tbe  entire  number  of  ^prehensions,  thus  showing  the  i  unaaiiMi 
between  ignorance  and  crime.'  4.  In  further  confirmation  of  ny 
educational  returns,  I  would  refer  to  the  full  and  instructire  Bepoit 
of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Durham  County  Gaol,  who  states  that  of  1761 
prisoners  committed  in  1854,  665  *  could  neither  read  nor  write,' 
and  227  '  knew  the  alphabet  or  a  little  more,*=:50  per  cent.  During 
—  I  ■  -  ■  . 

sonera  in  gaol,  while  the  geoend  returas  show  the  proportma  to  be  eae 
third,  and  that  this  naneter  ia  deerssaingi  so  that  here  again,  if  tbeie 
iastanees  are  «|uotad  fur  indootion,  they  are  not  sound. ■■  they  are  nanov 
in  amount ;  and  if  quoted  ea  iilustratioos  tbej  are  exaggcnied."— 
(Speodi  of  the  Kight  Hon.  J.  W.  Henley,  M.P.,  intheHouse  of  Gon- 
moos,  on  Wednesday,  May  the  3rd,  (2nd)  page  18.) 
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Aie  tirmoi]»'ek7«ai«  die  Dupfaam  (Hoi  received  11,200  prMooenr, 
<»f  wnem  55 A  per  cent;  were  equally  ignorant.      6.  At  the  other  end 
of  tlie  kiDcdom  the  excellent  and  experienced  Chaplain  at  Lewes 
writes  in  his  Report  for   1854  :-«*•*  How  mnch  more  bas  still  to  be 
done  for  the  eduOation  of  the  poor  may  be  judged  from  the  anagle 
Ihct  that  out  of  177  lads  brought  before  me  dnring  the  year^^lads 
from   16  yean  of  age  to  20 — ^not  less  than  80  were  qoite  unable  to 
read,  and  a  great  many  more  were  nearly  as  unable  to  nnderstond 
skoy  useful  booK  that  might  be  lent  them.'    6.  My  brother  Obapiaia. 
At  Kirkdale,  shows  that  on  a  series  of  years  the  prisoners  committed 
to  that  gaol  are  unable  to  read  at  ail  to  the  amount  of  45  per  cent. 
I  shall  now,  I  trust,  stand  aeqoitted  of  having  made  statements  wbaoh 
*  are  not   to  be  depended  on  as  representing  the  average  state  of 
instruction  even  among  criminids.'*    I  have,  indeed,  scarcely  made 
known  its  actual  extent  and  nature.     It  is  not  necessary  to  insist 
that  the  mere  meohaoieal  ability  to  read,  when  unaccompanied  by 
oorrespimding  iaAelligence,  ia  useless ;  but  it  has,  nevertbelees,  been 
too  readily  talien  for  gnatsd  timt  the  mechanical  process  implies 
also  the  mental  process  by  which  knowledge  Is  gained  $  and,  conse- 
quently, lostnietion-^aiMl  even  •  ec/nsottojs-ljiawe  been  credited  to 
many  thousands  who,  in  fiMt,  have  had  ao  more  of  either  than  a  boy 
might  have  of  the  Oreek  langmge  wiio  bad  only  been  taught  to  rend 
tlie  Greek  character.    In  many  of  my  former  Reports '  I  hate 
endeavoured  to  call  attention  to  these  truths.,    in  18S0  I  urged  that 
^  instructkni  in  reading  and  writing  may  be  carried  to  a  high  point 
wa tbout  anything  wortay  the  name  of  eduoation  being  i mported**    I  n 
1843  I  presented  smne  details  intended  to  exeo^iiy  that  *  ignonmee 
of  common  things/  which  bas  since  been- esposed  aad  commented  en, 
by  one  whose  raiiio  and  ability  ensure  atttntsen  to  bis  words.       In 
1840 1  represented  that  '*  verv  often  1  found  bovs  aad  young  men  able 
to.  read  fluently  the  printed  characters  in  the  New  Testament,  though 
quite  tmable  to  comprehend  the  sense  of  what  they  read.     That 
Book,  desecrated  by  the  system  which  makes  it  a  lesson^book,  is  as- 
sociated in  the  mind  of  the  Smi«.ray  School  child,  and  of  many  another 
child,  with  uninteresting,  mechanical,  and  difficult  labour ;  with 
confinement,  weariness,  and  blows.     *    *     •     i  have  met  with  many 
boys  and  young  men  wlv>,  when  the  signs,  *  These  was  a  marriage  in 
Caoa  of  Galilee,*  were  presented  to  tbero,  uttered  the  corresponding 
mmnds  readily  and  clearly,  hot  who,  on  being  questioned  as  to  the 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  received  the  Chaplain's  Report, 
for  1854,  of  tlie  County  Jail  at  Usk,  in  Monraoutiisiiire,  the  most 
criminal,  apparently,  of  all  our  English  counties.  In  this  very  suggest- 
ive and  important  document,  Mr.  Baker  writes  that,  of  802  prisoners 
brought  under  his  observation,  "but  29  could  read  welt,  and  2*27 
tc^erably.**  .  .  .  **JPerbaps  about  one-fifth  could  read  anywhere 
in  the  Uible,  and  had  some  detinite  idea  of  religions  truth ;  but  of  the 
rest  the  ignorance  is  mostly  such  ss  surpasses  all  that  could  be  supposed. 
It  is  too  often  taken  lor  granted  that  the  criminal  poor  know  something 
of  those  elementary  truths  of  which,  when  questioned,  tliey  are  found 
totally  ignorant'* 


xe 
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IBS  of  tbe  word 
thej  Ldd  '  nerer  bn^  iearoeu  tbe 
Ikdov  th«<  »Qct>  «i:Ltcrai«ii:s  aft  tbeae  iuve 
litr,  aa  incraiuiitY  «  hicL  nar  eoadaaa  ta  be  §eit 
ezxsaine   into   tLe  raattrr  iLr   cbeaaclvaa.     Wl 
■uuie,  asd  the  drpivr&bie 
be  viv^o  to  MLzX  iMrtrvrred  t> 
a  fVv   daT«   before  tba  wriMsr 
niaeCccs,  bavifir   rca>i,  wita 
(JoLik  ii^    1.)   repUci, 
r^»*«'r-g  of  ibe  vord  nHrriasc,  *  it 
deaib  "l     la  ibt  Report  for  184^  i 
a  vomaa  ajr^  3d,  vbo,  '  as  is  ikuiamK   wiik  tbe 
mpCed  «or«is  vbicb  soe  dii  not 
sbe   could   actacb 

repeat  the  I^jt^l*  prarcr.  comipted*  ' 
« lii  be  v^ i' tbj  iuuiM.'t    1 
■feea,  botb  above  3U  vem  mi  ace,  vko 
words  precistiT  in  the 

triAi   on   a  char^  of  Bardir,  eooiil  rtad  tha  Ti 
dimcaity  1^     If  mch  real 
read  iiUmuf,  wbat  anst  be  Ike 
of  tbe  greater  part  of  timse  wbo  do 
Witiioot  tae  siigbsest  kaowledKe   am  ■  iri  to 
■aar  ot  tbeoi  live  a 
iortenet    wbkb    vanid    Acwl    ttcM    to 
'  OtfrrMfdij  opiimd  patimm  ;*  aad    tbe 
smoertd  to  exist  in 
airpissioe  in  ki^ovledre,  ezaited  za 
r^L.-ioa,  is  iemetbiD?*  eot  roicp^jativfrlT,  bwi 
aaruirr^  bii£.erto  discorcred  ia  savj 
rendiered  more  lavase  bv  tbo  * 
Cbiiscsaa  oxn.^ 


•  29rd  Rtpwt-  pasr  S. 
in  Its  prootT  de-iiArott,  « 
1  sfe&pe  aad  BKiaM  it  into  fOfDr  lOvr  lona ; 

^■K  «aa  ^e«»<,  bj  tf.  C  XiaKbi»  aUu  papa  182.1 

^  Tills  nkan  eao&ji^  firocn  tbe  ca{..tai  chsi^ge.    iiis  wmtai 
bo'J;  be:'o7«  sci  aficr  Lis  trial  were  ciosi   severe,  sad  I  have 
Imov  tb^x  d^^g  b£  rr|rrisoaz»€nt  a  sreat  and 
wrc>:ij:bt  ia  Linu  ~  Ue  dicC  soua  after  his  iiberatian,  wogbdd  dowa, 
belieTssi,  br  rt2>:<«e, 

§  If  1  bare  ar  peoi^d  to  <hrell  on  the  sal*eci  of  popafao' 
too  mch  Ucrth,  i  wni'd  nr?p,  srz  -c^  other  yiciii.  tfc 
conrlB-n^  those  •*  in  hisb  pUces,"  tast  <vck  tzBdcaace  as  1 
cT-octi  actiu!!j  does  exist!    I  wHl  ressember  tl 
of  a  ocri?  member  of  the  Lords*  Ceemmtte  aT^ctated  to 
the  adiriri^tnxiaa  of  the  Cnoiail  Law,  beftnr'otoch  I 
to  be  enriTied  as  a  vitotai  in  1^47.     His  lar^aMp  coaU 
ia  this  cuantrr  cvoU    iie  ^gnurant  of  the 


«f 

is 


i 
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Though  ibe  ignorance  which  I  h&Te  endPAToured  to  dessribc  ma^r 
be  admitted,  so  far  an  reg^irds  prisoners,  it  may,  at  the  same  time, 
he  supposed  to  exist  among  the  cIokh  from  which  they  are  drawn 
only  to  a  small  extent  It  i»  said,  '  if  these  instances  are  quoted  for 
indaetioii)  they  are  not  sound-^^thev  are  narrow  in  amount.'  If 
tiwse  expressiona  mean  tbiKt  the  number  of  persons,  whose  educati* 
onad  stata  haa  been  ascertained  by  such  inquirers  as  those  I  have 
namedy  is  too  snnall  to  illustrate  the  degree  of  instruction  enjoyed 
hy  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  necessary  to  show  what  propor« 
tion  doea  actually  exist  between  the  persons  apprehended  in  this 
great  county,  for  criminal  and  disorderly  acts,  and  the  entire  of  the 
popnlation.  To  do  this,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  my  Twentyvfourth 
Report  (1847),  in  which  it  was  proved  from  reliable  daia^  supplied 
by  the  different  constabulary  bodies  of  the  county,  that,  '  in  eocA 
year,  m  Lancashire,  one  wale  out  of  ecery  tixteeu  (above  ten  years 
old)  disturbs  the  peace  smd  order  of  society.*  This  is  no  'narrow 
amount/  One  male  in  sixteen  drafted  annttally  from  the  great 
working  body  of  Lancashire  is  more  than  enough  to  show  the  mental 
and  moral  state  of  thai  body. 

And  here  I  may  suggest,  that  the  great  ignorance  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  causes  that  bring  men  into  prison,  is  also  the  cause 
which  renders  the  reformatory  discipline  of  the  prison  more  inef« 
fective  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  too 
often  it  is  impossible,  for  a  Jail  Chaplain  to  speak  in  language 
capable  of  convening  the  momentous  truths  of  religion  to  persons 
who  know  not  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  virtue,  vice,  righteous* 
Hess,  iniquity.  The  consequence  is,  tbat  offenders  under  short 
•entences,  so  deplorably  ignorant,  leave  the  prison  altogether 
unimpressed  and  unenlightened,  soon  to  return  to  it — re*committed 
for  renewed  indulgence  in  their  low  animal  vice  or  violence. 

The  gentleman  who  questioned  the  i^oundne»s  of  u\y  educational 
Btatistictj,  in  speaking  of  Sunday  School  education,  says~^*  it  is  a 
vast  ekment  in  our  sy&tim,  and,  in  my  belief,  is  producing  an 
enormous  amount  of  benefit,  not  only  by  the  high  morality  which  it 
imparts  to  the  scholars,  but  by  bringing  in  contact  with  each  other 
the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  society,  knitting  them  together  in  the 
bonds  of  good  will  and  mutual  esteem,  in  a  manner,  and  to  a  degree 
tbat  is  not  likely  to  be  secured  in  any  other  way.'  To  the  general 
import  of  these  expressions  I  cordially  subscribe,  but  it  is  evident 

,1  -  ■--  --         ■--  —  ..  ■-■-  .  - .  -     .  ■    ^M*M^Mi^i^i^a«^ 

reigning  sovereign,  and  evidently,  thought  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  affirming  s-uch  a  thing.  This  grtut  ignorance  of  grcHttT  ignorance 
was  of  no  trifling  import ;  for  the  noble  lord  had  once  been  prime  miji' 
ister  of  England  I 

*  24th  Report,  p.  23.  Tlie  matter  bus  not  mended  sfaice  1847.  In 
that  yeur  the  apprehensions  in  Liverpool  weie  6,O>0  less  than  they 
were  in  1834,  and  those  by  the  County  Folice  about  1,300  liss.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  **one  in  sixteen"  takes  in  all  the 
male  popuhition  of  every  rank.  If  the  educated  and  '*  better"  classes 
were  excluded  from  the  calculation,  it  would  be  found  that  about  one 
ia  four  teen  males  of  the  working  class  annually  render  themselves  more 
or  less  obnoxious  to  the  law. 
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meat  for  the  prtKootion  of  CbnsCUa 

in  fact,  needs,  ranch  fnrtlwr  <fc  retuyciaeait. 

Report  (1851%  after  notro^—wh*t  I 

the  i^orance  of  finnale  piwueis  is  ravch 

per  cent,  of  their  nnnibw  Iwtng  vmMe  ti 

Ybile  female  prisoners  constitute 

number  of  prisoners,  that  smaH  ptittiwi 

bj  the  most  ontan^eht  portion  ofthe  mx;  in 

made  for  the  religions  and  cdBcatkMMl   wglfars  of  ikn  gi*^  of 

working-  classes  are  better  rewarded 

boTs.'    ...    'As  a  ireueral  tini^,  tbe  ^ris  n 

8clioo1s  hare  greater  advantages  in  tbe  mm 

their  honoru-r  teachers  than  tbe  bo«s  baw; 

the  girls  continue  tiieir  coonexiun  vith  tbe  sehooU  laap 

of  the  same  Mre  hare  cast  tfaemselTCS  eniiffelv  laaaa  fiiiiin 

some  tie.*i*    I  beliere,  indeed,  tlikt  Ae  fommg^  Imtm  of  tbe 

who  derote  themselTes  with  so  ranch  pn  wifr— #i 

and  right  feeling,  to  tiie  work  of  Sondar  gehaoj 

most  efficient  ctrilizers  of  tbe  dar  ;  aiyl  if  •  tii 

when  Toong  men  of  edocatiotty  and 

SnndaT  Sd^ool  instructors  to  tbe 

brethren  of  the  industrial  classes  vovid  be 

retigioni  advaBce  as  has  never  jet  bacB  made.    At 

want  of  a  inliiift  aaailti    of  weM 

teachers  for  the  Svndaj  SdMwIieys,  that  tbetr 

pared  with  that  of  girls,  is  nBpradeetiTe  ef  tbe 

desired.^     Wrre  such  teacbfers  fiirtbceniinfr«  we 

less  of  dry  book-work  In  the  schools,  less  cramrainp  ef  the 

with  a  Catechism  seldom  ezpIanicMi,  and  soon  fumttee.)  tbe  Hely 

8criptnres  would  not  be  desecrated  into  repnlare  ksson  books,  aed 

a  diUiLe  of  tfaea  be  engrafted  for  lile  ;  poor  children  would  not  be 


*  I  fear  I  shall  scarodj  be  bdiered.  when  1  a^  that  more  than 
per  cent,  of  oar  feniale  prisooen  cannot  coont  100  in  the 
sndv  howeTer.  Is  the  facL 

t  2Bth  Report,  p^  12,  and  Note. 

t  I  should  deeplj  regret  to  be  tboojdit  insensMe  to  the 
labours  of  those  teachers  of  the  bojs  who  do  attend  the  Svndsj  Sdieob; 
deroting  themselTes  to  the  work  of  instmction,  there,  after  vader^nisf 
oonstaot  toil  or  occnpatioo  daring  the  wi^ek,  with  an  amidiiity  and  good 
feeling  which  detcrres  the  h^hest  praise. 

§  A  fi:w  jears  ago  a  nlatlre  of  mj  own  was  veqnested,  wben  en  a 
risit,  to  take  charge  of  a  class  in  a  Sundaj  SchooL  The  membeis  of 
the  daas  **  went  throogh**  the  Catechism  with  snflfelent  Tcrbal  accwxwcT* 
hot  made  sad  Culures  when  examined  as  to  their  knowiedgeof  its  rneas* 
ing.  One  of  tite  scholars,  in  answer  to  a  qncstioo,  said  that  ha 
"  spiritual  pastor^  was  tt«e  deTit !  After  baring  been  set  liglit  on  this 
point,  tbe  same  girl  was  asked  if  she  knew  who  bcr  «*  glMVt^ 
cormj^  was  ?  Remeuibering  the  answer  which  she  ought  to  hare  givin 
to  tiielbmkf  qoestioa,  and  determined  to  berufat  now,  she  mvaaDtlj 
replied—"  tbe  Rer.  Mr.  G .- 
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dnififired  io  cbnrcb-orcliapely  to  hevt  what  iB»  to  them,  qnit«  uniBr 
toUigible ;  $a^  weary^  colcU  «iid  resclessi  to  be  a^oufce  of  annoyance 
and  ^stress  td  tbe  reat  of  tbe  congregation.*  In  place  of  proceedlngi 
like  these*  eflfbrt«  would  be  made  in  our  Sunday  Schools  to  give  to 
the  growing  faoalties  of  ohildren  healthy  and  agreeable  exerdse; 
merat  and  Christmti  duties  woold  be  taught  by  interesting  narratives^ 
Teal  histories,  and  an  occaiumal,  and  always  reverential,  reference  to 
Him  who  loved  childreA»  and  specially  tiiught  the  poor :  the  Book, 
in  which  this  love  and  teaching  are  set  forth,  being  reserved  to 
tnratify  the  desires  of  those  who  long  for  a  more  perfect  knowledge*! 
Somethuig  of  tbia  land  would  be  a  hanpy  substitute  for  the  prevail- 
ing'Sondaj  S^ool  system,  whidi,  as  1  have  ventured  to  represent 
onlbrmeir  oocasions,  defeats  its  awn  object;  the  children  soon  forget 
the 'little  reading  they  have  been  taught,  and  never  enter  a  place  of 
worship  «fter  they  become  their  own  masters.  I  shall  have  to  dis- 
charge ah  unpleaaant,  but,  I  believe,  a  necessary  duty,  by  showing, 
as  I  shall  do  presently,  that  in  North  Lancashire^  w  here  Sunday 
B<^ioobare  more  numerously  attended  than  th^  are  in  any  other 
county,  religious  worship  is  so  greatly  neglected  that,  in  respect  to 
it,  there  are  only  six  counties  out  of  tbe  forty  which  present  a  more 
discreditable  appearance^  And  not  onlv  so,  but  it  would  seem  that 
throngbottt  the  entire  county  of  Lancashire,  Sunday  Sohool  attend- 


*  sixteen  years  ago,  a  prisoner,  a  disciple  of  Robert  Owen,  with 
wliom  I  had  many  conversations,  eaid^-**I  was  taken  regularly  to 
Chmt;h  when  I  was  a  child,  but  I  was  often  bo  coid  and  starved  that  I 
aequlred  a  diaimtte  for  the  place.**-.  Report  for  1830,  p.  12.  Children 
•fiheinslrtictoitf  clasH^sare  Utkeu  to  church  as  a  priviiege  or  reward^ 
BT.  vBsxa  PARSWTS,  aod  so  learn  zeveronce  and  attaclunent  for  the 
place.  -  We  must  pray  and  strive  that  tbe  children  of  the  poor  may  be 
taken  to  their  places  of  worship,  under  similar  happy  circamstances- 
( While  correcting  the  proofs  of  this  note,  I  hear  of  a  Sunday  Sdiool, 
tbe  pupils  of  whidi,  m  hen  they  attend  church,  sit  with  their  parents. 
Tlie  parish  in  which  this  good  plan  is  followed  is,  in  other  respects  also, 
a  model.) 

f  A  more  practical  and  extmphry  kind  of  instruction  in  Sunday 
Schools  might  be  made  available  for  the  rcmQ%'a]  of  a  great  opprobrium, 
which  attaches  to  our  national  character.  Caro  and  kindness  Ibr  the 
brute  creation  might  be  taught.  Children  would  be  (raanv  are)  deeply 
Interested  in  learning  God's  goodness  to  dumb  animals,  from  suitable 
instruction  in  Natural  History.  Again—and  this  applies  to  our  schools 
generally — it  should  be  remembered  that  children  like  to  do  something. 
Providence  did  not  confer  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  human  head  to 
be  unemployed  during  childhood.  If  those  powers  were  exercised  by 
tbe  Qhil(&en  in  our  scuiools,  intelligence  would  be  roused  and  stimulated 
ten  times  more  than  by  the  present  system,  which  Ignores  the  physical 
capabilities  altogether.  It  must  be  admitted  that  among  the  great 
mass  of  our  handicraftsmen,  there  is  a  want  of  intelligence  with  regard 
to  their  own  employments.  Popular  schools  might  remedy  this  by 
developing  the  children's  peculiar  aptitudes,  so  that  they  might  be 
.placed  in  trades  and  situations  for  which  they  are  well  suited,  instead 
of,  as  at  present^  letting  sitch  things  be  decided  by  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  parent,  or  the  thoughtless  choice  of  the  child. 


XCir  THB  UUn  aUAETRftLT  BEVfEV. 

«Doe,  in  tiie  respeetiTe  '  districte  or  nnimii,*  is  jJfiMtt  in  an  mren€ 
proportion  to  the  attendance  on  pabiic  worship !  * 

There  is  only  too  much  fffwtnd,  therefore,  for  concladioic  that 
Sundaj  Schools  stand  jrreatly  in  need  of  improveiaent,  or  rather 
that  they  reqntre  a  radical  change  in  the  plans  on  which  tbej  are 
coadoeted.  They  do  good,  I  admit,  even  now,  by  giving  to  the 
children  who  attend  theift  such  a  sense  of  propriety  and  duty  m 
niften  preserves  them  from  crimes  into  which  they  would  otherwise 
fall  •;  hnt  they  fail  in  cnlii rating  that  intelligeat  piety  and  that 
reverence  for  religions  observimces  which,  no  doubt,  constituted 
the  chief  objects  for  which  Bonday  Schools  were  iastitnted. 

These  ofae^vationa  apply  matnly  to  the  hoys*  achooUu  In  the 
girls',  as  I  hare  said,  a  superior  influence  is  at  work.  Tlkere,  muCiul 
aympathy  and  good  will  are  established  lietween  the  teacher  and  the 
taught,  producing  the  most  beneficial  conae<|«eaces  to  both  parties 
and  lastiog  long  after  aahool  days  are  past.  In  this  district  there 
are  thousands  of  yonng  women  who.  after  entering  the  Sunday 
School  at  an  early  age,  hare  continued  their  attendance  until*  or  eren 
afber,  marriage.  These  young  women  are  the  eirilizers  and  Bselio- 
raters  of  their  families  and  tneir  classL  If  Sunday  Schools  liad 
done  no  more  than  to  bring  the  educated  and  refined  of  the  softer 
aez  into  kindly  intercourse  with  their  humbler  sisters,  they  would 
hare  accomplished  an  immense  good«  May  the  time  not  be  far 
distant  when  similar  relations  shall  be  established  by  the  other  sex.t 
That  the  efforts  made  of  late  years  to  spread  useful  Instruction 
mere  widely  hare  not  been  quite  fruitless,  I  will  not  deny ;  and  1  know 
that,  in  many  inataaces,  the  instruction  so  giren  has  been  the 
foundation  on  which  many  of  the  induitrious  classes  hare  raised  a 
sapensti«ctare  of  useful  and  honourable  self-educatioa.  Piihliraticini 
intended  to  supply  innocent  amusement  and  serriceable  knowledge 
fffe  twcoming  more  numerous,  and  are  more  eztensirely  read.  Sueh 
-publications  as  The  Leisure  Hour,  ChavAer^  Jwmtai.  TV  True 
Briian,  and  Cossets  fflastrated  FamHj/  Paper,  are  operating  most 
beneficially  on  the  popular  taste  for  readinir,  and  are  displacing  such 
demondiaing  trash  as  The  MysUrics  of  the  Cotrt,  Clamie  Dmvai,  &c. 

But  with  all  the  excellent  provision  for  moral  and  intellectual 
in^oremanty  there  is  also  spread  through  the  land  a  dfbating  and 

*  It  would  proliablj  be  altogether  so,  were  Sunday  School  ckUdm 
not  included  among  the  attendants  on  public  worship.  How  nuefc 
worae  would  the  account,  as  to  the  latter,  took  if  the  bf^e  jsumben 
of  the  former  were  not  reckoned  ? 

t  Whit-Monday  is  a  great  day  In  Preston  for  Sandier  Sdiool  pra. 
«Mslons.  Harmg  always  f«tt  interested  in  such  aghts,  I  eonld  not  but 
Peiveire,  years  ago,  tint  whHe  flie  boysf  prootosion  ooaslated  almoit 
enteelj  ofekiidrtn,  the  girls*  had  a  laige  proporCkM  of  young  ttsuw 
•On  Whit.Monday  of  the  present  year  (IS&S)*  Spring  placed  myself 
^™i^  ^'i«mi  where  we  could  see  all  the  soholais  pass  in  snoeesiiou,  we 
'^^  independency,  the  number  of  male  and  tenale  aoholws 

^'lULSr  '^  ^^*"  ^^^  *"^  upwards.    The  results  of  our  obaei 

•g**a  tolerably  wdl,  and  indicated  that  among  the  boya  there  w^ 
about  310  of  fifteen /ears  old  and  upwaida,  and  among  the  fkls  \t2/K 
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ruinous  couuter-ififluenoe,  drawing  botb  sexwr  Ai>d  aUi^§^  tdihe 
working  population  into  sensuality  and  sin ;  into  habits  which  eatail 
hopeless  miserjr^  and  into  acts  of  appalling  crime.  I  have  already 
sail  that  in  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  my  melancholy  duty  to 
converse  with  1 1 26  male  prisoners,  rendered  such  by  drink.  Xhroueb 
the  kindness  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  I  have  also  looked  over  the 
depositions  relating  to  those  charges  of  darker  character  which 
were  tried  at  the  Assizes  for  the  County  ia  the  year  ending  Mai^ohf 
1 834.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  offences  charged*  atid 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  them»  in  the  cases  of  380  prisoners  :— 


OFF£NC£S. 


GAUSHS. 


ACTS  of 

n^ssasthe 

Immediate 

eaiu». 


HABITS 

or 

drinking: 

Indirect 

oanse. 


Other 


B£tfARKS. 


Murder 


Attemptsto  murder 

Shooting,  stabbing, 
cutting  and  maim- 
ing* &c.,  &0,  *«. 
Manslaugliter  ..« 
jxape  «»•  fM* 
Assaults  ..«  .«*.  I 
Burglary  &  house-, 

breaking^.* 
Robbery   .^. 


7* 


9t 


*•«  I 


Bobbery    attended 

wHh  violei)^     ... 

Larceny   «...         ••• 

Other  of^ces     •- 


4* 
41* 


14 
32' 


30* 

2 
5 


2 
3 

9 


•  «4 

33* 


6 
2 

36 


6 

2 
19 


173 


77 


5 


180 


*  Including  4  ale  and  beer 
bouse  cases. 

t  Including  3  oases  of  in- 
fanticide by  mothers. 

*  Including  one  beer  house 
caise* 

*  looluding  14  ale  and  beer 
house  oaaes* 

9 

^  Inekidiag  6     do.     do. 

*  Including  9      d».     do. 

*  lacluding  13  burglaries, 
&Cm  in  4ite^mui  keer Mouses. 

*  Inoluding  12  ale  «nd  beer 
heusocaees,  aad3-in  which 
proaecutor.  was  drunk. 

*ItHdttdiog  24  im  which 
prosecutor  was  drunk. 


Are  these  ^gures  to  be  passed  over  as  dry  and  repulsive  statistics  ? 
Surely  not.  When  murders,  manslaughters,  stabbings,  shootings, 
rapes,  burglaries,  '*  and  such  like,"  to  the  number  of  250  in  one  year, 
and  in  one  county,  are  traceable,  directly,  to  acfs  of  drunkenness^  or 
more  indirectly,  but  no  less  certainly,  to  habits  of  drunkenness. 
Christian  feeling  must  indeed  be  dormant  if  it  is  not  moved  to  iee^ 
sorrow  for  the  crimes,  and  roused  into  deterttiination  to  abate  the 
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MOM  of  them.*  Bat  I  fear  tkat  no  raeh  determmiCteii  w^F,  (of  a 
lon^  time  to  oome,  be  of  any  avAiI.  Warnings  and  remonstrance  wtQ 
be  heard  from  the  bench  and  from  the  palpit,  from  the  workhonte 
and  from  the  madhouse,  and  from  the  condemned  cell,  in  rain  ?  for 
a  powerful  ntTBaasT  insists  upon  its  right  to  profit  by— ^o  Hve  npon-^ 
the  den^radation  and  misery  of  the  people ;  and  a^^atnst  that  interest, 
the  intc>re9ts  of  morality,  and  of  the  Onristian  relitfion,  of  mental  and 
material  progress,  of  social  and  domestic  peace,  will  plead  in  vain ! 

Bat  the  interests  of  morality  and  social  well-being  only  plead  in  run 
when  the  question  touches  the  poor  and  ignorant.  When  the  **  better 
class"  are  concerned,  the  case  is  altered.  Whatever  threatens  their 
household  peace,  or  the  prospects  and  advancement  of  their  sons  whe 
are  just  entering  life,  is  not  treated  by  palliatives,  but  is  firmly  pot 
down.  When  merchants'  clerks  and  wealthy  tradesmen's  assistants 
were  drawn  into  betting  afftees,  and  when,  consequently,  employers' 
cash  boxes  were  tampered  with,  the  evil  was  felt  as  a  very  serious  one; 
and,  as  no  powerful  "inteiest"  stood  in  the  way  of  its  suppressioii,  it 
wa$  suppressed.  More  recentl  v,  the  Letftslature  was  appealed  to,  to 
save  youths  of  education  and  of  respectable  families  from  the  dangers 
of  the  Qaming  House.  On  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  intended 
to  effbct  that  object,  the  Attorney  General  eloquently  set  forth  that 
''almost  every  day  brought  to  \\^t  some  fresh  instance  of  vouag  men 
of  hope  and  nromise  being  led  into  these  places,  being  induced  to 

Slav,  having  tnetr  fortunes  impaired,  oftentimes  being  rvdned,  and 
aviog  their  prospects  severely  damaged  by  the  arts  of  which  they 
beoame  the  victims."t 

Now  the  low  ale  and  beer  houses  have  no  temptations  for  sucb 
**  young  men  of  hope  and  promise"  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral  soi^ht 
to  protect  when  he- took  steps  to  abolish  gamtnff^hottsee.  Aleasd 
beer  houses  do  not  affect  ikmn^  «ad  therefore  it  Si  enoogli  to  lambit 
that  the  poor  should  be  addicted  to  sooh  plaeesy  and  to  ezpreas  doa- 
fident  hopes  that  the  progress  of  education  will  soon  create  better 
iMbits,  &o;,  &C.  But  the  edacation  of  the  respectable  classes  did  not 
keep  some  of  their  promising  young  men  out  of  gaming-hooseay  and 
so  render  legislation  unnecessary ;  and  such  education  as  has  hithsr* 
to  been  provided  for  the  poor  will  not  keen  them  out  of  dram  shops 
and  <<  singing  rooms,"  or  such  places  as  the  brodiel  beer-lioases  which 
infest  some  of  our  Lancashire  towns.  Bufde  minimis  non  curat  lUi* 
though  the  Legislature  promptly  and  effectually  interposed  itssa^ 
guards  between  Kfew  unthinking  youths  of  the  higher  class  and  the 


*  Within  a  few  hours  of  writing  the  above,  the  criminal  history  of 
Liverpool  recorded  that  a  Police-officer  was  called  into  a  house  in  that 
town,  where  he  found  a  girl  of  8  years  old  lying  dead,  and  a  boy  of  4 
ycArs  old  in  a  dying  state,  both  naked,  their  bones  protruding  thtoogfa 
their  skin,  and  their  bodies  covered  with  filth;  a  third  cliild  *'  cover- 
ing in  a  corner  more  like  a  dog  than  a  human  being."  And  who  were 
the  perpetrators  of  this  tragedy  ?  Dmnkard^parents  I  Who  tho 
exemplify  the  horrible  consequences  of  this  national  vice,  almost  at  tbs 
very  time  when  the  Legislature  repeals  a  law  which  would  have  set 
eomt  bounds  to  the  practice  of  it. 

t  Speech  of  the  Attorney  Qeneral,  March  23rd,  1834. 
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dKogerwM  tempUdoDB  of  the  gaming.hoiise,  it  has  been  vfrj  slow« 
and  almost  ioeffective  io  its  attempts  to  save  the  many  amon^  the 
igDorant  and  unthinking  of  the  humbler  class  from  the  equally  mmoils 
temptationa  of  the  drinking  bouse.  ^How  many  promising  youths  «f 
the  higher  ranks  have  had  their  prospects  blighted  through  ''being 
led"  into  the  twenty  gaming-houses  of  the  Metropolis*  cannot  hh 
known  I  neither  can  it  be  known  how  many  of  lower  rank  hav«l>eeii 
ruin^  bj  the  50,000  ale  and  beer  housest  which  are  impoterithivg 
and  demoralizing  the  people  through  the  entire  eountry.  I  hftve 
never  yet  conversed  with  a  single  prisoner  who  attributed  his  ruin 
to  the  gaming  table ;  but  I  have  heard  more  dian  fifUm.  tkousoMd 
Drboners  declare  that  the  enticements  of  the  ale  and  beer  bouses  liaii 
oeen  their  ruin.  Now  and  then,  and  odIt  in  the  Metropolis,  wei^ 
the  eviU  of  gaming  brought  before  the  police  magistrates ;  but  the 
audience  of  every  police -court*  in  every  large  town  in  the  kingdon^ 
has  to  listen,  daily,  to  revolting  accounts  of  malignant  and  ferocioms 
cruelty  generated  by  drink-*- 

**  And  the  vitriol  madness  flushes  up  in  the  ruffian's  head. 
Till  the  filthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  of  the  trampled  wife.**J 

Before  concluding  these  observations  on  dmnkenneMy  I  vould 
shortly  advert  to  the  evidences  brought  to  light  by  the  Preston  '^tuea^ 
out^"  of  the  almost  incredible  expeaditvre  of  the  industrious  classes  in 
drink.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  I nland 
Bevenue,  I  received  from  the  Supervisor  of  this  district^* an  aeeoiinft 
of  the  consumption  of  spirits  and  beer,  in  the  Borough  of  Prested» 
dmring  the  six  months  prrnxdingt  and  the  six  ssonths  of,  the  stiike. 
Trom  this  accunnt  it  would  appear  that  the  decreau  ui  tiieconsiimpr. 

-    *  The  number  of  known  gaming-honseB  was  sitld  to  be  ^hifteen.       > 
t  In  1862^  there  were  in  Engiand^^ 
60yd66  Licensed  yletaattQr& 

39,373  Beer  selleia  Ueensed  ^  aUow  linking  on  the  premiass. 
3,348       do,  moi  do.  do^  ds. 


» 1 
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%  Another  dmnkard  lu  Llyerpool  has  supplied  another  illustration  of 
the  effects  of  the  habits  to  which  we  have  just  given  more  legislative 
licence  ; — ^an  Illustration  deserving  a  more  permanent  place  of  record 
Shan  the  columns  of  a  ne^^speper.  The  Liverpool  Daily  Pott,  of  Sep- 
tember 7th,  has  the  following. — *'A  man  named  Richard  Dutton, 
residing  in  a  cellar,  went  home  drunk,  and  after  cruelly  beating  his  wife 
turned  her  out  of  the  house  with  her  child  at  the  breast,  and  two  sons 
of  the  respective  ages  of  9  and  15  years,  (youths  of  hope  and  promise?) 
The  mother,  with  her  child,  took  shelter  at  a  neighbour's  house,  but  the 
two  poor  lads  went  and  lay  down  in  a  brick-kiln,  where  they  were  found 
in  the  morning,  one  dead  and  tlie  other  insensible.  Dr.  Johnson,  of 
Kirkdale,  was  promptly  in  attendance,  and  ordered  the  father  to  be 
taken  into  custody."  Now,  but  for  the  fatal  result  of  this  ruffian's 
drunkenness,  the  minor  consequences  of  it  would  never  have  been  brought 
to  light.  "  The  yell  of  the  trampled  wife,"  and  the  cries  of  her  three 
children,  are  only  things  of  common  occurrence. 
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liol^  of  ibeM  arlMlet  in  ^m  Imtler  period,  as  com|MrBd  to  the  fbrmer. 
Wft8«  in  spirits*  4,028  galkms,  and  m  beer,  5,340  barrels !  Adopting 
the  Supervisor's  ddcnlation,  that  the  former  woold  be  retailed  at  two 
•hiUhi^  per  giU»  and  the  latter  at  £3  10s.  per  barrel,  it  resolts  that 
the  ^MriauAed  expenditare  in  the  ale  and  b^r  booses  of  the  boroii|;:h» 
for  the  six  months  of  the  strilce,  was  about  ;t:l,000  weekly  !  an  enor- 
mous sum,  when  considered  as  the  result  of  decreased  drinkisg 
•Bongst  those  who  formed  the  body  of  "  tarnonts  :"  only  4,050  of 
whom  were  males  above  eighteen  years  of  age !  Now,  as  this  weekly 
thousand  pounds*  worth  of  drink  aof  dispensed  with  bj  our  iactory 
hands,  dwring  the  six  or  seven  months  of  the  strike,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that,  when  in  receipt  of  their  ordinary  wi^es,  tbej  might 
•asUy  snat  the  aooey.  jC50,000  annually  '*  laid  ap  io  store**  bj  them, 
urooid  incalculably  promote  their  oim  happiness  and  social  elevation, 
18  wcU  as  the  welfiMre  and  credit  of  the  town.  The  contrast  between 
what  wighi  he  done,  and  what  it  done,  in  this  respect,  is  very  sad  ; 
for  it  appears  that  in  November,  1852,  there  were  only  905  "  factory 
hands,  spinners,  and  weavers,"  among  the  depositors  of  the  Savings' 
Bank,  and  their  accnmnlated  store  for,  probably,  some  twentj  or 
thirty  ^ears,  was  only  J£17»527 !  It  might  have  been  a  million  !  It 
Moves  mdignation  as  well  as  sadness,  to  tbink  of  this  enormous  waste  ! 
to  think  that  a  large  portion  of  our  harvests — of  the  boonteoos  gifts 
Of  Almighty  Providence  to  the  /Mor,  and  intended  for  their  food  and 
tastenance — ^is  made  deliberately  and  systematically  the  means  of 
their  impoverishment  and  degrailation  !  There  is  little  or  no  hope  of 
remedy  for  these  things,  until  the  really  Christian  part  of  the  pubfic 
^ully  recognises  the  evil,  and  with  one  mind  determines  to  have  it 
removed.  It  is  evident  that  the  legislature,  under  present  circom- 
stances, can  do  nothing.  It  is  restrained  by  deference  to  that  dominat- 
ing ''inTxnEST,'*  which  demands  and  receives  sixty  or  seventy 
millions  a  year  from  the  consumers  of  intoxicating  liquor/ 

Observations  on  the  causes  of  crinM  w<oo1d  be  incomplete,  if  no 
roference  were  made  to  the  too  common  disregard  of  the  duties  of 
the  Lord's  day.  Many  of  my  former  Reports  have  directed  attention  . 
to  this  failing  of  the  greater  part  of  our  labouring  population. 
"  Their  irreligious  sute  arises  from  neglect  of  the  means  of  ^rmtx^ 
rather  thao-from^my  active  dissemination  ainong  them  of  twd  nnn- 
ciples.  It  is  not  infidelity,  in  fact,  but  ignorance:  they  do  not  beltove, 
because  they  never  hear  the  preacher.  Plaoee  of  wonhip  have  been 
before  their  eyes  from  infancy,  and  the  Holy  Sabbath  has  been,  even 
to  them,  a  day  distinguished  from  others,  yet  scarcely  is  their  curiosity 
excited  to  inquire  into  the  purpose  fbr  which  either  one  or  the  other 
is  set  apart.  They  suppose  that  people  go  to  church  *  to  hear  good- 
ness,' but  they  appear  to  consider  that  lAw,  as  poor  people,  are  not 
reqmredto  hearit."t  tr        r    r 

It  is  well  known  that  the  liquor  dealevsin  any  borough  couW  "  fam '' 
an  election.  Legislators,  tlierefore,  chosen  under  such  Influence,  will 
not  do  mnch  to  counteract  it,  and,  consequently,  the  quesUon  as  to  the 
meaiM  of  rspreesmg  drunkenness  ia,  tsfiaimthelg,  brought  to  a  stand  stilL 

^JLJS2^^^^  *^^*    "^"^^  ^P^*  contained  the  first  notice,   in  thU 
country,   of  the  Mormfmiie^     £ight  hUudreU  i^orant  and   fiinatieal 
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These  remarks  were  made  sixteen  years  ago  i  ax^»  -agai^i  ei^t 
years  afterwards,  I  felt  compelled  to  write: — "  The  extent  to  which, 
religious  ignorance  and  indifference  prevail  can  scarcely  be  credited 
of  a  people  among  whom  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  for  twelve 
centuries.  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  used  my  humble 
efforts  to  attract  notice  to  the  practical  heathenism  suffered  to  eidst 
among  us ;  and  it  is  still  my  duty  to  say,  that  although  the  evil  is 
now  more  fully  recognized,  its  fearful  dimensions  are  not  dreamt  of. 
'  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  than  half  of 
all  the  adult  persons  who  belong  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  live  and  die  without  ever  participating  in  the  Holy 
Bucharist?'*  Let  us  endeavour  to  see  tiie  truth,  however  painful 
it  may  be  to  look  upon.  I  take  a  town  with  which  I  am  best  ac- 
quainted-^Preston — not  excelled,  I  think  not  equalled,  for  general 
decorum  and  propriety,  by  any  town  in  the  kingdom  of  a  similar 
population.  I  estimate  the  inhabitants  at  65,000 ;  and,  of  these, 
there  are,  at  least,  31,000  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  by 
the  rites  of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial  of  relations.  Deducting 
those  under  1 6  years  of  age,  we  shall  have  between  20,000  and 
21«000  nominal  members  of  our  Church  who  ought  to  show  their 
membership  by  sharing  in  her  ordinances,  and  in  the  rites  she  ad- 
ministers at  her  Lord's  table.  I  will  not  venture  to  say  how  many 
of  them  habitually  neglect  every  part  of  her  worship  ;  but  I  know 
that  I  am  far  from  exaggerating  when  I  state  that  not  one  half^  bul 
more  than  nine-tenths,  entirely  neglect,  at  least  omit,  in  this  manners 
to  commemorate  their  Saviour's  death."  What  I  thus  represented 
eight  years  ago,  and  sixteen  years  ago,  has  now  been  confirmed,  and 
urged  on  the  attention  of  this,  so  called.  Christian  country,  by  one 
who  speaks  with  authority,  and  with  a  voice  of  grave  warning.  Mr* 
Horace  Mann,  in  his  Report  on  lieligious  Worship,  (Ctfa«u^,  1&51) 
writes : — *'  While  the  labouring  myriads  of  our  country  have  been 
multiplying  with  our  multipliea  material  prosperity,  it  cannot,  it  is 
fearea,  be  stated  that  a  corresponding  increase  has  occurred  in  the 
attendance  of  this  class  in  our  religious  edifices.  More  especially  in 
cities  and  Urge  towns  it  is  obaervable  bow  absolutely  insignifioant  a 
portion  of  the  congregation  ia  composed  of  artizaos.f    They  fttl 

ditdples  of  Joe  Smith  were  got  together  in  Preston,  in  1839.  **  Tbii 
•ect  collects  on  the  Sabbath  a  greater  number  of  the  working  population, 
than  are  assembled  in  any  single  place  of  worship  in  the  town  or  neigh- 
bourhood." Keport  1839,  p.  12,  Note.  "The  activity  of  tliediscipJos 
of  this  faith  is  evidenced  by  the  frequency  with  which  they  occupy  their 
meeting  places  x  out  of  the  total  number  of  222  .  .  .  193  (or  87  per 
cent.)  were  open  in  the  evening.  Comparison  with  similar  statistics  of 
the  other  Churches  will  show  that  this  is  much  above  the  average  fxe« 
quency  of  services."  (Census,  Keligious  Worship,  page  cxlviii.) 
•  Quarterly  Review,  June  1847,  pageoO. 
f  A  passage  in  my  Keport  for  1838,  relating  to  tlie  habitual  neglect 
of  Divine  Worship  is  much  confirmed — after  the  lapse  of  seventeen  years 
-.-by  the  facts  noted  above.  The  passage  referred  to  **  the  almost  general 
deeertion  of  the  House  of  God  by  that  portion  of  the  working  population 
which  consists  of  males  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  I  think,**  I  observedf 
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|>erhaps,  in  jFouth,  oiir  Natioii«]«  BritUbi  aod  SttncUj  Sohoolt,  and 

there  receive  the  elements  of  a  reltgioofl  education ;  nut  no  sooner 
do  they  mingle  in  the  active  world  of  laboar  than,  subjected  to  the 
constant  action  of  opposing  influences,  thej  soon  become  as  utter 
strangers  to  religious  ordinances,  as  the  people  of  a  heathen  conn* 

tr}' It  is  sadlj  certain  that  this  vast,  intelltgent,  and 

growingly  important  section  of  our  countrymen  is  thorougMj 
estran)jed  from  our  religious  institutions  in  their  present  a^ect. 
Probably  indeed  the  prevalence  of  Infiddify  has  been  exaggerated, 
if  the  word  be  taken  in  its  popular  meaning,  as  implying  some  degree 
of  intellectual  effort  and  decision  ;  but,  no  doubt,  a  great  extent  of 
negative  inert  indifference  prevails,  the  practical  effects  of  which  are 
much  the  same.*'* 

This  emphatic  statement  of  evils  which  I  felt  it  rar  duty  to  repre- 
sent, almost  in  the  same  words,  sixteen  yean  ago ; — this  authorita- 
tive recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  great  body  of  "hows  nEATHE!f8,** 
to  whose  condition  I  entreated  attention  f^n  years  ago,f  cmboldeiji 
me  to  repeat,  now  that  the  subject  Is  taken  up  with  more  earnest- 
ness, suggestions  which  appeared  in  my  Report  for  1847  :-^**  Some 
little  may  be  done; — may  be  done  now.     It  is  not  that  we  want  more 
churches,  but  we  do  want  more  ministers.     When  I  see  the  attention 
and  interest  given  by  prisoners  to  a  short  daily  service,  I  feel  assured 
that  many  an  operative  and  labourer,  who  now  habitaally  desecrates 
Uie  Sabbath,  would  gladly  attend  a  Sunday  serrtce  were  its  duratioo 
shortened,  and  the  time  convenient.     Instead  of  only  two  or  three 
services  on  the  Sunday  I  would  have  ^ve  or  six  ;  two  of  them  to  be 
performed  in  full,  and  three  or  four  so  shortened,  or  divided,  that, 
mcluding  a  plain  and  pertinent  sermon,  each  should  not  occupy  more 
than  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes.     I  entertain  a  confident  hope  that 
these  short  services  would  soon  be  well  attended.     Many  persons 
who  oannot  make  up  their  minds,  after  a  hard  week's  toil,  to  gtre 
two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  Sunday  to  their  public  religious  dutin, 
or  who  do  not  Kke  to  contra.st  their  clothing  with  that  of  their 
wealthier  neighbriurs,  would  find  some  satisfaction  in  thinking  that, 
by  devoting  a  part  of  the  Lord's  day  to  His  m-orship,  they  would  be 
better  entitled  to  be  called  by  His  name.     The  rest  and  relaxatioo 
which  the  working  man  must  have  on  the  Sunday  would,  after  eveo 
one  short  visit  to  the  house  of  prayer,  assuredly  be  more  innocent 
than  it  is  now  ;-— let  him  only  once  practically  recognize  the  claims 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  he  would  be  brought  more  and  more  under  tiie 
sway  of  religious  influences.'*J 

"  that  if  the  subject  were  investigated,  it  would  appear  that  this  detertio* 
is  in  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  population,  ViHage  congreyatio*t 
would  be  found  least  obnoxious  to  this  remark^  and  those  oflaxge  tamss 
most  so.'*    (Keport  for  1838,  page  lU.) 

•  Census,  1851,  **  Beligious  Worship/  pa^  1^. 

t  23rd  Report,  page  24. 

t  24th  I^cport,  page  26.    The  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith— not  only  the 

wittiest,  but,  perhaps,  the  wisest  man  of  his  day—aaid,  in  1801,  •*  la 

London,  I  dare  say,  there  are  full  Bev«>n-tenths  of  the  whole  popijation 

who  hardly  evei^  enter  a  place  of  worship  from  one  end  of  the  year  toths 
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•'REFORMATORY  PRISON  DISCirLINB. 

Twelve  jears  have  now  passed  since  the  introduction,  in  thia  pri- 
son^  of  a  sjstem  of  discipline  based  upon  separate  confinement  as  iti 
essential  principle.  In  the  government  model  prison  at  Pentonville, 
which  had  been  completed  and  occupied  a  few  months  before,  the 
plans,  it  is  well  known,  were  of  a  most  restrictive  character.  The 
separate  confinement,  there,  was  not  merely  such  as  would  have 
sufficed  to  prevent  conversational  intercourse  among  the  prisoners* 
but,  under  no  circumstances  were  they  allowed  to  see  each  other. 
To  maintain  the  integrity  of  such  a  system,  however,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  resort  to  masks,  separate  airing  yards^n  which  the  con- 
victs took  their  solitary  exercise — and  separate  boxes,  which  isolated 
them  when  attending  Divine  Service^  or  when  receiving  the  School- 
roaster's  instruction.  This  discipline,  though  it  secured  the  prisoner 
from  contamination,  (hitherto  tne  great  prison  evil)  and  provided 
those  means  for  reflection  and  self  examination  which,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  were,  in  many  cases,  followed  by  permanent  refer • 
mation,  appeared  to  me  to  be  uselessly  severe  in  itself,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  likely  to  endanger  the  mental  health  of  the  prisoner. 
'  The  mind  must  retain,  humanly  speaking,  its  full  strength,  when 
occupied  on  such  a  work  as  repentance/*  Accordingly,  while  in- 
stituting, here,  separate  cellular  con^nement  as  the  only  safeguard 
from  corrupting  intercourse,  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  adopt 
the  masks  and  other  means  of  strict  isolation  used  at  Pentonville. 
Our  prisoners  were  permitted  to  see  each  other  at  exercise,  at  Divine 
Servteef  and,  after  a  little  consideration^  at  SihooL  This  modified 
separate  system  realized  what  I  had  earnestly  recommended  for  many 
years,  and  soon  produced  effects  equal  to  my  most  sanguine  hopes* 

While,  however,  we  mitigated  the  Pentonville  system  to  so  consi- 
derable an  extent,  we  resorted  to  what  h:Ls  appeared  to  many  persons 
— including  some  eminent  members  of  the  legislature — an  unjustifia- 
ble severity.  We  placed  prisoners  committed  fur  trial  in  separate 
confinement.  While  '  the  many  evils  of  pernutting  the  untried  to 
associate  still  remained  unremedied,  it  became  evident^-especially 
with  regard  to  boys— that  no  after  discipline  could  stay  the  growth 
of  the  corruption  contracted  even  in  a  few  days*  exposure  to  that 
association.  The  necessity,  then,  for  removing  such  evils  could  no 
longer  be  resisted  :  accordingly,  in  June,  1844,  all  boys  committed 
for  trial  were  at  ouce  ulaced  beyond  the  reach  of  contamination. 
Doubts  may  yet  linger  in  some  minds  about  the  legal  propriety  of 
these  measures.  The  absence,  however,  of  statutory  sanction  for 
them  is  of  trifling  consequence  when  weighed  against  the  immense 

other."  (See  Hfle,  vol.  1.,  page  42.)  This  estimate  was,  probablj,  loo 
favourable,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  case  was  much  better  than 
it  is  now.  The  actual  attendance  at  religious  worship,  on  Census  Sun- 
day, 1855,  in  London,  was  under  <i0O.f«nMs  of  the  whole  popiUation  I 
400,168,  out  of  a  popuUtion  of  2,36*i,23a  So  that  more  than  12,000 
persons  over  and  above  KioRT-TmrHSof  the  London  population  ''haidly 
0ter  enter  a  place  of  worship." 

*  Report  for  184). 
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moral  bemiltB  wbioh  th«  pmooert — and  therdbre  aocSety-^cnrt 
fk-om  thein.  Should  it  be  objected  that  to  geparaie  the  untried  n  to 
punish  them,  and  that  punishment  must  not  be  tnilicted  until  gmlt  is 
proved,  I  would  reply,  that  a  prisoner  committed  for  trial  most  be 
either  guilty  or  innocent,— 4kn  adept  in  crime  or  anorice:  if^ 
former,  separation  is  no  injustice  to  him,  for  he  kas  no  tight  to  be 
placed  among  those  whom  he  would  contaminate.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  the  newly  committed  prisoner  should  be  innocent*  or  unused 
to  crime,  be  has  a  right  to  be  protected  from  infiueoces  whidi  wooM 
Inflict  upon  him  a  horrible  and  irreparable  injury.'*  '  The  author- 
ities  of  this  jail  were  the  fir gt  to  take  the  most  momentous  step  ever 
yet  taken  in  prison  discipline,  by  sanctioning  tht  indimdual  9epmtiait 
ofthf  UNTKiE».*t  We  were  the^^  to  do  this,  because*  fortnnatdy, 
the  Counly  had,  at  the  right  time,  '  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.' 
The  present  able  and  zealous  Governor  had  seen  the  ruinous  coase- 
quences  of  prison  association — especially  in  respect  to  boys ; — lad 
no  sooner  were  our  separata  cells  readv  for  occupation  than,  in  ae- 
cordance  with  my  anxious  wish,  and  without  waiting  for  the  formal 
approval  which  legal  difficulties  might  have  deUyed,— and  notwith- 
standing a  well  intended  caution  from  a  government  official — aU  b&p 
committed  for  tntd  were  placed  in  separate  eohfinemeni,  mmd  a*  were 
saved  from  the  prison-demoratizatiou  whick  had  been,  at  work — «p  to 
thai  hour ^  ever  since  prisons  existed.    From  that  hoou^  TOCTHra. 

CHIMIN  ALXTT*    ASA  SYSTSV,    CARUISB  OH  BT  RABITVAL  AND  A880CI- 
ATBD  TBIBYBS,  HAS  CBASED  TO  EXIST  IK  NoBTB  LaNCASHXBB.      It » 

not  unnecessary,  even  now,  to  press  this  argument  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  untried  ,  because  there  are,  still,  welUmeamng  peo- 
ple to  be  found  who  consider  that  to  deprive  them  of  the  privil^  (?) 
of  associating  is  both  illegal  and  cruel ;  and  because*  even  now,  ana 
despite  the  progress  made  in  the  question  of  prison  discipline,— ai 
more  than  ttoO'thirds  of  ourjaiiSf  prisoners  far  trial  are  permitted  to 
herd  tvyether,  and  to  form  themsetoes  into  mutual  fustmctiom  sodedet 
for  propagating  the  knowledge  and  practice  ofcrime^X 

Ibe   Pbeston  System,  instituted*  as  we  have    seen    in  1848* 
continued  for  several  years  to  be  the  only  example  of  a  discipline 


*  22nd  Report,  page  8. 
t  23rd  Report,  page  5. 
X  The  late  Lord  Nugent,  in  February,  1848,  moved  the  House  of 
Commons  to  allow  the  association  of  untried  prisoners.  Bir  George  Grey, 
in  opposing  the  motion,  quoted  the  passage  which  I  have  given  above 
ih>m  my  22Dd  Report,  and  I>r.  Bowring — Lord  Nugent's  seconder* 
avowing  that  Sir  George^  "  arguments  had  changed  his  previous  eoa* 
viction/'  and  recommending  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion,  no  further 
A%batd  took  place.  In  1850,  a  Committee  of  the  Uouse  of  Commoas 
resolved  that  '*  individual  separation  ought  to  be  applied  to  all  prisoaers 
before  trial,  as  it  is  essential,  in  an  especial  degree,  tint  such  prisoocn 
should  be  secured  (Vom  all  i ntereourse  with  otiier  prisonera.**  IVo  yens 
after  the  passing  of  this  resolution,  however,  I  was  made  aware  (when 
under  examination  before  a  select  Committee  of  the  Commons)  tbtt 
there  are  still  persons  of  public  eminence  who  are  not  reooociM  to  tbt 
*«  hardship^  tfstfpstatingtliB  untried. 
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.^whioftv  vbile  insisting  ufon  oelluUr  sepAration,  dispenses  with  iftMks, 
.eepafaiiB  wring  yards,  and  separate  stalls  in  Ohapel.  On  ^econ- 
trarjry  the  prisoners  see  each  other  frequently  in  the  oonree  of  the 
dajr ;  they  taice  exercise  in  sight  of  each  other, — '  brisk,  exhilarating 
eaercise,  which  makes  the  blood  circulate  healthily  throagh  the 
whole  system,  and  which,  being  attended  bv  a  sense  of  cotnpaniott- 
ahip)  promotes  so  much  of  mental  tone  and  cheerfulness  as  effectually 
'CouLOteracts  any  tendency  to  morbid  depression.  In  Chapel  the  pn- 
eooers  ^assemble  like  an  ordinary  congregation^  with  soareely  nay 
other  restraint  npon  them  than  what  is  imposed  by  their  own  seMO 
of  propriety,  '*  After  a  time  the  dtstinguiehmg  features  of  our  system 
were,  one  by  ooe,  adopted  in  other  prisons,  including  those  of  Walie* 
field,  Kirkdaie^  and  Pentonviile  ;t  and,  in  1852,  the  Directors  of  the 
Isst  named  establishment  passed  resolutions  recommending:—- 
1*  Brisk  walking  exercise  under  such  arrangements  as  will  effectually 
|>reveflt  communication  ;  2,  The  abolition  of  the  mask  or  peak ;  and 
da  the  discontinuance  of  separation  in  Chapel.^  This  recognition  of 
the  advantages  of  plans  which  had  been  pursued  in  this  prison  for 
nine  years  will,  no  doubt,,  be  satisfactory  to  the  magistrates  under 
whose  authority  they  were  carried  out ;  though,  at  the  same  time^ 
they  may  justly  question  the  fairness  of  a  statement  that  *  practically, 
neitiier  the  deterring  nor  the  reformatory  effects  of  imprisonment 
have  ever  bad  a  trial  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  test  their  effieleney« 
excepting  in  the  ease  of  convicts  under  sentence  of  tran8p(M*tation.§ 
fiurely  toe  long  continued  experiment  In  this  prison  has  been  suffi- 
cient, both  as  regards  time  and  scale,  to  afford  a  test  of  its  efficiency. 
'  Carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  experiments  at  Pentonviile  and 
JEteading,  its  good  efiects  were  as  indisputable  as  they  were  extensive. 
I  have  been  able  to  show,  during  several  successive  years,  that  of  the 
4ischarged  prisoners  who  returned  to  their  homes,  (in  the  County) 
after  undergoing  the  sentences  of  imprisonment  passed  on  them  at 
the  sessions,  upwards  of  60  per  cent,  have  given  satisfactory  evidence 
of  decided  moral  improventent,  or  of  complete  and  permanent  re- 
formation.! And  while  thus,  under  Providence,  producing  these 
happy  results,  the  PaESTOM  System  was  not  chargeable  with  con- 
sequences which,  too  often,  attended  the  severer  one.  In  one  year, 
1852,  the  medical  officer  at  Pentonviile  reported  cases  of  insanity, 
delusion,  mental  depression,  &c.  &c..  Tendering  removal  from  the 
prison  advisable,'  amouutin^r,  in  ail,  to  twenty-two.^  Upon  no  ocen» 
sum  whateetr  have  wa/uuntl  it  necessary^or  even  *  adtastihU—to  remow 
either  u  goverianent  convict  or  oue  of  our  own  pruoner$for  a  mmilar 
•cause,     i  am  justiiied  in  affirming,  therefore,  that  not  only  have  re* 

•  28th  Beport,  page  27. 
t  Xl)e  separate    stalls,    however,    stiil   remain   in    the    Chapel  al 

PentunviUe. 
J  Report  of  the  Surveyor  General  of  Prisons  for  1853,  page  10. 
§  5th  Report  of  t}ie  Surveyor  General  of  Prisons,  page  63, 


I  V^.  23ra  Kep.  p.p  37  etseq. 
24th    „       „   41     „ 
25th   '*  25 

%  5th  Report  of  the  SurVc;y«r  iieneral  oC  Prasias,  paga  10. 


26th  Kep.  p.p.  33  et  seq. 
2«th    ..       „     44       „ 


b«^  IbHowfKl  by  results  wbioh  l«ftve  n^  doubt  m  la  »ii»t  9^bt  to 
be  tbd  main  prindple  of  |»ri8oa  dUcipliii^  Tbe  adoplion  and  «zto»* 
•ioa  of.  that  priocaple  in  preference  to  tbe  deierrhg  4ubi»,  1  preMffM 
to  reopmnend  o«ee  more — i|  may  be  ibr  tbe  laai  time.  Tbe  put 
btftopy  of  pFifiOB  dis^ipliBB  is  Uitle  belter  tbui  tbe  bieicorj  of  the 
failureft  of  deterriog  plaoe.  Proof  upon  proof  bas  been  gitea  tbat 
erimiiudly  disposed  persoos  caaoot  be  deterredf  ••«.<»  tbey  «aiiiMit  b« 
restraiaed  from  crtine  mereJlv  by  tbe  dread  of  puniahisieiit  s  tbey  are 
ooly  made  more  cunning  aod  cautious*  Tbey  bave  been  tai^^  to 
fear  puDisbment  more  tbau  to  bate  crime  ;  aod  crime*  tbare£»rc^  they 
will  resort  to  wbenever  tbey  cMi  persuade  tbemseWes— «s  tbey  sJauwl 
always  oano^that  they  shall  escape  its  peoalty.  It  is  oot  eredi table 
to  tbe  humanity  or  religious  spirit  of  tbe  age  in  wbicb  it  m  so^fat 
to  deter  criminals  ratber  than  to  reform  them> — in  vbicb  it  is  virtiir 
ally  declared-*'  ail  we  have  to  do  with  a  tbief  is  to  inflict  so  much 
pain  upon  bim  for  bis  offence  as  will  sa?e  our  property  from  bifi  bands 
iU  future.'  But  tbe  Christiaa  thinks  that  we  have  to  do  sonetbinf 
more  with  bim  ;  that  it  consists  with  true  wisdom^  no  lees  tban  win 
tbe  teaching  of  tbe  Gospel*  to  attempt  to  saye  the  poor  outcast 
bimselfi — and  that  it  really  is  of  more  jcooeequeuce  tQ  rescue  his  aoal 
from  death  than  to  preserve  some  trifle  of  our  property  from  his 
grasp. 

Tbe  advocates  for  deterriog  proesssee  did  aotv  perbape^  reflect 
.  tba^^putting  aside  the  question  of  humanity — ^tbere  was  little Jbiraetr 
in  punishing  with  whips,  and  cbaias,  and  tread  miUa»  and  craakir 
for  tbe  non»performaDce  of  duties  wbicb  bad  never  been  properly 
taught ;  in  taking  vengeance  for  viokstiona  of  tbe  law  wfaicb  are 
notoriously  and  confessedly  generated  in  plaoes  wbicb  tbe  hm 
declines  to  meddle  with.  Society  bm  aeted  towards  its  criminab  as 
if  tbey  wouid  not  be  otberwie»^wbsa»  in  fiset,  tbej  searcel^  eoM 
be  otherwise. 

If  it  be  true*.*as  I  think  it  is-^at  a  Bttformatory  Prison  should 
be  regarded  as  a  Moral  Hospital*  what  ought  to  be  the  treatment  of 
.  tbe  patients  ?  Tbe  question  may  bo  answered  when  their  aynptoms 
are  understood :  when  it  is  ascertained  that  gross  ignorance  bss  to 
be  enlightened ;  that  bard  hearts  and  thoughts  have  to  be  softened ; 
that  tbe  sparks  of  humanity  and  of  conscience  have  to  be  fanned  by 
the  breath  of  kindness ;  and  that  tbe  dormant  principle  of  lieligien 
has  to  be  called  into  life  by  tbe  earnest  and  judicious  use  of  those 
.means  of  Qrace  which  a  merciful  Providence plaoee  within  a  prieoner's 
.  r^ach*  And  though*  at  first*  it  may  seem  out  of  character  to  andsp> 
take  tbe  curative  process  indicated,  in  a  prison-^a  place  generaUy 
regarded  as  consecrated  to  *  the  vengeance  of  the  law,* — a  little 
reflection  will  convince  us  that  we  have — whether  duty  or  interest 
be  consul  ted— no  other  choice.  When  the  prisoner  was  at  laise, 
society  neglected  to  instruct  him  in  his  duties,  and  be*  consequentty* 
did  wrong  :*  but  as  society*  nevertheless*  expects  that  be  will  do 

*  It  must  not  be  forgrotten  that  of  the  tliousands  imprisoned  each 
in  ibis  CountF»  wly  two  in  a  hundied^can  rakd  ofwAtB  ptvpedj 
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htH^t^^em  he  bild  been  \n  a  House  of  Corr^tumy  fai  order  to  Bathfy 
tliat  espeeittrion  it  k  necesMtry  to  ^to  faim  the  instruction  which  had 
faMerto  been  withheld.  When  the  prisoner  was  at  lai^ — whether 
wrfferiwj^  or  mflictlng  suffering— he  wast  )ed  to  believe  that  no  one 
eated  for  hrai'^for  his  own  salce:  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
disabuse  his  niird  on  this  point ;  and,  now  that  be  can  be  got  at-*- 
and  not  under  onfavourabie  circumstances—- an  attempt  must  be 
made  to  convince  him  that  his  welfkre,  here  and  hereafter,  is  really 
desired  and  prayed  for  by  thousands  of  the  rery  people  whom — 
yreyndieed  as  he  was — he  had  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 
When  at  large,  he  seemed  to  think  that — being  poor,  and  *  no 
flcholar'-^he  was  not  bound  to  the  performance  of  the  religious  duties 
fncumbent  on  the  rich  and  educated.  Here,  again »  the  House  of 
Gorrection  must  do  its  proper  work.  The  poor  home  heathen-^ 
whom  neither  the  parish  minister  nor  the  towti  missionary  could 
reach— is,  at  last,  brought  into  contact  with  the  religious  teacher, 
and  may  be  prepared  to  receive  the  message  of  salvation. 

Now  the  treatment  thus  outKned  is  altogether  reformatory.  It 
is  true  that  separation,  order,  and  serupulous  cleanliness  may  be 
irlrsome  to  prisoners  of  the  baser  sort,  and  be,  so  far,  to  them, 
deterring  ;  but  by  all  those  who  are  capable  of  moral  and  religious 
amendment,  separation  and  order  are  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be 
reformatory. 

'     A  few  more  years*  observation  of  the  effects  produced  by  regular 
attendance  at  the  service  of  the  Chapel  adds  to  my  conviction  of  its 
inestimable  value  as  a  reformatory  power.     To  those  who  look  on 
prisoners  either  as  hopeless  reprobates  or  cunning  hypocrites  it  is 
difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  effect  upon  them  of  a 
religious  service,  which  is  madn,  as  far  as  the  instruroents  employed 
win   allow,    intelligible,   interesting,  instructive,    and   impressive. 
Convinced  as  I  am,  from  long  continued  observation,  that  the  most 
depraved  may  be  affected  by  a  reverent  feeling  when  brought  into  a 
place  where  everything  around  proclaims,   *  this  is  none  other  than 
the  House  of  God,'  all  means  are  sought  for  giving  due  and  solem- 
titaing  effect  to  the  daily  and  Sunday  service  of  the  Chapel.     Since 
I  last  adverted  to  this  part  of  onr  discipline,  the  power  of  self 
control  exercised  by  the  prisoners,  during  divine  service,  has  been 
subjected  to  a  test  which  supplies  another  proof  that  men,  supposed 
to  be  altogether  abandoned,  have  within  them  a  germ  of  good, 
endued  with  hopeful  vitality.     When   they  see  that  they  receive 
'  credit  for  good  feelings,  they  are  willing  to  justify  the  favourable 
opinion,  and  good  feelings  arise.     For  some  years,   a  screen  was 
placed  in  the  Chapel,  which  prevented  the  female  prisoners,  who 
sat  in  a  gallery,  and  the  male  prisoners,  who  sat  below,  irom  seeing 
each  other.     As  the  good  effects  of  our  better  discipline  continued 
to  develope  themselves,  it  appeared  to  me  that  this  screen  might  be 
dispensed   with.     It   betokened  mistrust  and   suspicion,   and  our 
object  was  to  encourage  voluntary  self-restraint  and  willing  reverence. 
The   screen  was,  therefore,  entirely  removed  ;  and   never,   for  a 
moment,  during  the  four  years  that  have  passed  since  its  removal, 
has  it  seemed  advisable  to  replace  it.     While  dispeosing,  however. 


CVI  T:ik  liU>U 

with  thi4  mark  of  (ii'strB&t^  order  aad 

rzQsinz  tre  m^l^  fr'^r.er>  to  euier  tbe  C^apd 

are  s<ra:cd — all  f^-lz^  Lh«  ra^^ — aiioving  the 

gallerr  at  the  ve»t.     At  the  cooclasioa  wi  thm 

lietart  t:r5t.     BtrrWe  l«:tter  and  bolter  fc       _ 

cur  $T«;em,  th«;  Chapel  scret:n  seemetl  la  pnmokm 

thofRIcgs  f»f  the  Tc^t,  f^etitluus  coa^hsk  '  bMi^*  And 

signals  ;  all  of  vhl<'k  huTe  ceased  loitf  ^ 

has  e«er  jet  been  ^en  to  dkappoiat  t&e 

proprietj  br  taminjf  his  eje&  tM«ar«U  tkc  woHitoai 

but  think  that  cucdiict  like  this  i»  ^^^  ei  _     _ 

who  bv!ieTes  in  the  ref*.^nnabliitj  of  oar  crioinaU  ;  44i4  ibalk 

bov  desirable  it  ii  to  dUcontinae  all  those  aaDec« 

restrainta  which  bare  been — and  are— (bo«^pbt  mdisftmakk 

prison  Chapel.*     ^'hen  a  priaooer,  on  entuu^  baa  Oiepel, 

mmself  subjected  to  palAfuf  ioconTcfueact,  cagvd  o^  n  *  tf 

box,  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  wkati,  4"xir%  the  whnAt  ae 

and  when  the  softcoin^  and  elevatlD^  ielliMfet  of  ^UMie  tmk 

modj-  hare  no  place  in  thai  serrice*  U  ii  to  be  fipirtaii  I  bat  mj 

fike  respect  or  affection  for  the  bonat  of  God  will  arii«mbiaa 

'Sorelj  no  good  object   can  pontblj   be  attaiae4    bj  ■aki 

nrisoner's  attendance  at  Chap^  iiiHiiiMWfil  la  him  pawibi 

if  it  be  the  carrjiDg  out  of  the  dtUtmg  principle,  OMf  no 

treatment  be  too  sncce9&f«I«  and  Ibe  pnioaar»  wiib  aiish  ripn 

— perhaps  his  oa/y  experience— of  tdifpoiu  (!)  atrviee,  ba  4d 

fh>m  witHnglj  participatxi^  in  it  for  ibe  nal  of  bia  Iiit  ?    C| 

ererr  ground  of  hope  for  a  cnlfrii  aaMendMcat  | 

of  pitT  for  his  spiritual  wants  ;  vpoo  evcrj  grouid  of  sypafhy 

bim  as  a  fetlov  sinner  who»  perhaps,  oerer  Cad  Ibe  ~rr--'  of  61 

placed  within  bis  reach  before — 1  woold  nr^  that  the  mioittrati 

of  Religion  eannot  be  made  too  acceptable  to  hink— cannoi  be  < 

to  him  too  kindlj.     Is  it  rK?bt  that  a  contrite  spirit  strvggii^g  I* 

approach  his  SaTioor  should  be  held  bau^k  bj  poinlnl  boafilj      '  ^~^ 

which  would  seem   intended    to  beep  aliwe  within  bia 

coiiTictioa  that  Lis  fellow  men  will  not  trait  bia  a«« 

to  kutrrl  to  God  tor  pardon  ?*t    It  ia  not  in  aj  pow«r  tm  emptai  ail 

that  I  fc«I  and  think  on  the  anbj«?ct  of  prison  cAMpd  amits«    That 

it  ouigkt — aa  iar  as  poasiUe-— to  be  iastrnaentnl  in  cnnUng  itiuimc 

and  love  for  the  Lord's  daj  and  fat  Divine  Worship  in  those  «b» 

so  moch  need  everv  incentive  to  true  Brt^gion.     all   uoaiiliiiMirf  i* 

goodness,  no  one  will  veature  to   «hspate:  bat  no  one,  eitber*  cm 

dare  to  hope  that  aojthing  like  a  spirit  of  derotion  ean  be  foiiaed 

oader  soch  chrcnmitacce^s  of  restraint  and  irritatkin  as  I  baa 

raenttOQed.     It  is  well  worth  coodileriij^  bj  cvaj 


•  The  "«a  ^oiee-  with  which  onr  pramert  dwrt  Ae  . 
the  Coamnnion  eerriee  »  affectznsr  and  impran«e.    An 

witneaof  their  oondnet  in  Chapel  woaU  aho  beatradk  wit] 

f«M««   toning  of  the  Wave*  of  tbcir  Bihin  and  Plajer  Boaki» 
■uittittion  of  Rail  interest  in  the  servsce, 

t  ttlh  Beport»  pii^  & 
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int«r«bft  m  the  treatment  of  our  crrminals,  or  in  our  Cbrisdan 
ptogrt^it  that  lOOfOOO  offenders  are  discharge<l  'from  our  prisons 
9vwy  jear  $  and  that  it  cannot  but  be  of  the  highest  moment  to 
^emseltrev,  to  their  familfes^*  and  to  the  community,  that  they  should 
return  into  the  world  with  a  grateful  and  abiding  remembrance  of 
^bbath  rest  and  instmction,  rather  than  with  recollections  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  very  name  of  Divine  service  hatefuLf 

in  nothing  is  the  effect  of  ourieformatory  treatment  more  grati- 
fyiBg  than  k  is  in  regard  to  the  number  of  prisoners  who  offer  them^ 
vctres  as  comoranicants,  and  who — after  careful  examination — are 
admitted  to  the  Hofy  Table.  Before  the  introduction  of  our  better 
discipline,  I  dare  not  invite  the  prisoners  to  the  Sacrament,  too 
irett  assured  that  no  motives  better  than  hypocrisy  or  bravado  would 
actuate  any  who  should  present  themselves  ;  while  a  small  number 
wW  might  **  truly  repent  them  of  their  sins  and  intend  to  lead  new 
Hres,"  were  constrained  by  the  wickedness  of  *'  the  men  in  the 
yards"  to  conceal  their  real  feelings,  and  assume  an  appearance  of 
depravity,  wfatcfa  in  reality,  they  had  not. 

oince  the  presentation  of  my  last  Report  the  Holy  Sacrament  has 
been  administered  on  the  usual  occasions  :  the  smallest  number  of 
communicants  has  been  84  and  the  largest  117.t 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  institute  enquiries  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  discharged  prisoners, — feeling  satisfied  that  the  in* 
formation  on  that  subject,  so  kindly  furnished  for  several  consecu- 
Ihrc  years  by  Colonel  Woodibrd's  police  force,  has  been  sufBcient  to 
MUiolish  the  general  truth  as  to  the  extent  of  the  moral  and  religious 
bcneflta  derived  by  prisoners  A*om  subjection  to  our  discipline.    At 

-mi  -         ~i  ~  •  ~        ^^ ~~ 

*  Calculating  from  the  data  furnished  hy  the  committals  to  this  pri* 
son,  these  100,000  offenders  have  wives,  husbands,  children,  brothers 
and  sinters,  to  the  number,  probably,  of  6^,000.  Most  of  these  may  be 
influenced,  for  good  or  evil,  by  the  conduct  and  language  of  their  late\/ 
imprisoned  relatives. 

t  As  the  lelbrmatory  discipline  of  a  prison  must,  necessarily,  be  a 
veligiottB  one,  and  must  greatly  depend,  humanly  speaking,  upon  the 
seal  and  judgment  of  the  Chaphiin,  it  is  manifestly  desirable  that  he 
should  be  enabled  to  resort  for  advice  or  support,  when  neoessary,  to 
some  one  invested  with  official  authority,  who  has  gained  experience  in 
the  prosecution  of  labours  like  his  own.  Ho  one  can  more  thankfully 
acknowledge  than  I  do  the  great  benefits  which  prison  discipline  has 
derived  from  the  enlightened  efforts  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  with 
regard  to  everything  of  a  secular  character ;  but  rememberiag  that, 
with  a  single  exception,  they  are  all  military  men,  I  may  be  pardoned 
fbr  thinking  that,  as  such,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  so  deeply  interested 
in  a  Chaplain's  work.^nor  be  so  well  qualified  to  advise  him — as  a 
clerical  Inspector  would  be. 

J  We  have  generally  from  10  to  20  County  Court  debtors  hi  our 
custody,  who  attend  the  Chapel  service  regularly,  and  who  being,  then* 
rctically,  of  a  more  respectable  class  than  the  other  prisoners,  are  in- 
dulged with  each  other's  society.  Not  one  of  tiiis  eomparatively  respect- 
able body  has  ever  expressed  a  wish  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Any  religious  feeling  which  might  prompt  such  a  wish  is  counteracted 
by  the  association  from  which  &s  other  prisoners  are  saved. 
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BO  farmer  period^  however,  have  I  aeeidtfttaOj^,  fceto  itii^Srmed  of  m 
many  instances  of  permaiient  reformatton  m  penoris  who  liai  been 
in  <Mir  charf^.  One  of  these,  as  narrated  in  tha  tnteresttmr  Mtir  «f 
a  neighbouring  Clergjniany  I  hare  the  gratiUcatioii-  of -giviiiir  in  Ae 
Ap|>«ndiz  ;  and,  as  an  example  of  the  stability  of  that  anendmeDt 
of  life,  whieb,  by  God's  blessing,  may  begin  even  in  the  «  eold  ihA4e^ 
of  a  prison,  i  also  place  in  the  Appendix  a  short  statsmsot  bj  s 
valued  *'  operative"  friend,  relating  to  the  J.  O.,  whose  remsrksbte 
account  of  the  change  produced  by  a  three  months'  finpriienaait 
was  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  my  23rd  Report,  (1946.)* 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  press  considerations  of  eeoaonj 
into  the  arguinents  for  a  reformatory  treatment  of  erlminsJs.  Br 
every  one  who  considers  the  sabject  in  its  proper  light,  as  a  taeisi, 
vitaip  and  religions  question  of  the  greatest  moment,  ealevtstisas  si 
to  cost  will  be  little  thought  of.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  sa^sftolisB 
in  being  able  to  see  clearly  that — ^tn  priron  diseipline  as  in  elb«r 
things — the  beM  plans  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end  ;  and^  thst  by  «• 
changing  a  vicious  mode  of  dealti^<  with  cnmfMiU,  fbr  a  ratlaati  sad 
humane  one,  a  saving  of  more  than  i:4000  a  year  has  been  efteted 

«  TICKETS     or    LSaTE." 

The  lately  adoptsd  plan  of  liberating  conriets,befiMre  the  eipintiai 
of  their  sentences,  with  "  tickets  of  leave,'*  has  raised  an  oalccy  kr 
which,  I  am  well  assured,  there  has  been  litde  occasion. 

Careful  enquiry  will  show  that  the  pubhr  has  been  hasty  sad  nh 
reasonable  in  the  matter.  The  experiment  would  be  wmtcfaed  aith 
more  patience  and  candour  if  it  were  remembered  that  we  tnuti 
send  our  convicts  to  the  Colonies,  as  we  formerly  did  ;t  »■*  "^^^ 
were  fully  known  what  the  community  has,  uneonscionaly,  been  eador- 
tag  for  many  years  under  the  As/A  lyj^emJl-demondizing  as  thaty 
tern  was  at  Woolwich-^uaspeakably  horrible  as  it  was  at  Bo'imS* 

My  direct  means  of  observing  the  working  of  the  new  plan  ut, 
aeeessiirily,  Yery  limited  ;  but  what  T  haw  seen  of  it  is  hif^y  «•- 
conraging.  1  believe  that  upwards  of  forty -dve  males  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  transportation  at  the  Preston  Sessions,  and  previoitfly 
resident  in  North  Lancashire^  have  returned  lo  their  homes  on 
tickets  of  leave.  Two  of  these  have  re-entered  the  prison ;  bat 
neither  of  them  for  offences  of  that  desperate  character  which  th« 
alarmed  public  might  expetrt  to  hear  of4  With  several  etlvr 
"  Uberates'^^frora  Portland,  Dartmoor,  and  Parkhnrst_I  hste  W 
interesting  and  satisfiwtory  interviews;  and  it  is  only  justics  to  tie 
discipline  of  those  ISstablishments  to  declare  that  the  appearand  of 

•  J.  G*s  narrative  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a  tract ;  copies  of  ^hi^ 
I  shall  be  glad  to  forward  to  inajjistrates  who  may  not  be  able  to  refer 
tomvSSrd  Report    ♦ 

t  Western  Anstnlla  still  receives  convicts :  600  embarked  tor  th»t 
pUce  in  1353. 

t  One  of  them  is  a  poor  weak  minded  rag-gatherer,  recommitted  fcr 
Healing  raga  i  the  oilier  was  cuiinnitteil  Munniaril/,  tor  one  month,  cfl  • 
clmrge  of  assaulting:  bis  wife,  t»ho.  during  his  ab^enw,  had  given  o™ 
as  he  believe*,  too  much  cause  lor  jealousy. 
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Uieinfnb6tok6TiAd«  pbjsical  ftndraent&I  iraproreroent  which  I  wm 
lUUe  prc^pared  to  9ee,  and  which>  with  rsspeet  to  two  of  them,  I 
iphould  not  have  tbouffbt  possible.  Both  of  thoee  two— t'to  my  own 
knowledge— Are  now  leading  respectable  lives.* 

While,  however,  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  general  well  work- 
TQgof  the  "  tioket  of  leave"  8ytteni»  I  cannot  but  doabt  its  applicabi« 
litv  to  convicts  who  have  belonged  to  the habituall y,  or  profesj^ionally 
criminal  class  of  London^  Liverpool,  or  other  great  towns.  We  have 
had  many  such  men  among  the  Qovemnent  convicts  sent  to  us  for 
probationary  discipline ;  wad  daring  my  intercourse  with  them  I  have 
been  led  to  believe  that^— in  many  instances*— they  desired,  and  in- 
isnded.  to  forsake  their  evil  course*  Bat  they  were,  themselves,  sen- 
sible that  a  return  to  former  scenes  could  only  lead  to  ill.  They 
foresaw  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  avoid  old  associates, 
and  to  escape  the  numerous  temptations  which  tronld  beset  them. 
Some  of  them  have  entreated  that  I  would  try  ^  to  get  them  to  go 
abroad*"  where,  safe  from  evil  influences,  they  felt  sure  they  could 
do  well.f  Every  principle  of  justice  and  mercy  requires  that  the^ 
entreaties  should  be  listened  to. 

The  great  majority  of  provincial  convicts  are  not  systematic  crimin- 
als, but  rather  incidentaloffenders,  who  have  been  impelled  to  criminal 
acts  under  the  stimulus  of  drink.  When  these  men  are  not  deficient 
in  understanding,  their  reformation^^hnmanly  speaking — ^is  d  com  pa- 
ratively  easy  work.  On  their  liberation  they  obtain  employment 
more  easily  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  are  almost  sure  of  gkin 
ing  charaoter  and  mnfort,  if  they  will  only  keep  out  of  the  ale  house 
and  beer  shop. 

The  real  ground  for  apprehension  and  alarm  about  discharged 
enminals  is  net  to  be  looked  for  in  the  1,500  or  1,600  convicts  annti. 
ally  liberated  from  the  admirable  Reformatory  Institutions  lit  PoH- 
land,  Dartmoor,  &c.,  but  from  the  70,000  or  80,000  offenders  of  dlT. 


—  I  •  ■»>*■ 


*  Another  ticket  of  leave  man,  not  belonging  to  this  part  of  tlie 
country*  but  who  had  been  under  our  care  after  his  conviotien  at 
Liancaster,  called  upon  me,  on  his  way  to  Northumberland.  Disep- 
pointed  in  his  first  attempt  to  see  me,  he  delayed  his  journey,  iind 
eventually  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  an  interview  with  him.  His 
^ole  demeanour  and  language  were  snch'as  to  win  confidence.  In- 
deed, there  was  no  possible  motive  for  imposture  or  hypocrisy. 
Supposing  he  might  need  some  little  help  in  his  journey,  I  offered 
it :  bnt  it  was  at  once  declined  vrith  thanks.  He  had  been  supplied, 
be  said,  on  leaving  Dartmoor,  with  sufllcient  means  of  reacliing  his 
destination.  In  all  human  probability  I  >hall  never  see  this  man 
again ;  but  the  impression  he  made  upon  mc,  will,  I  hope,  long 
remiun. 

t  In  accordance  with  mj  earnest  wish,  £.  B,,  who  had  been  a 
most  accomplished  thief,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  man  of  great  obser- 
Tation,  and  no  iaconsiderable  ability,  (v.  Appendix  to  my  ^th  Keport) 
was  sent  to  Hobarton.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  his  name,  and  that  of  an- 
other man  who  had  been  a  member  of  my  prison  congregation,  in  the 
list  of  subscribers  to  the  Patriotic  Fund.  The  Hobarton  newspaper, 
which  contained  the  list,  had  been  sent  by  £.  B.  to  one  of  our  school- 
masters. 
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fereot  elasaes  and  dqprees,  who  are.  ererj  jear,  turaed  oat  of  priuos 
io  which  crime  is  encooragifd  by  oorraptiiig^  assoeUtion.  There  ire 
more  retllj  "  daogeroos  character^*  discbargvd  from  sncfi  pnaons, 
in  a  fortnigfai,  than  coald  he  found  amone  all  the  "  ticket  of  \ez\  e' 
men  liberated  from  P(Mtland,  Dartmoor, Par khorst,  and  PorCsmovth, 
in  »  jear. 

ncaaaiTT  rom  a  BsronMATOBT  acsooi.  or  wonn  i^avASsm. 

Aithongh  the  duciplme  of  thii  prison  has  pat  ao  end  to  the  coo* 
timinaring  associatioa  of  the  "  tnal  ^rard***  where,  formerly,  jeoa; 
ollenders  rcoeired  their  finishing  instructions  in  crime,  and  woe 
enabled  to  concert  fntnre  operations,  it  could  not  work  so  strwm 
iu  Urrorem  as  to  repress  criminal  inclinations  in  boj*  and  giru 
—the  miserable  children  of  drunken  and  proflicate  parents — ^wko 
had  never  been  subjected  to  it.  These  neglected  and  much  to  be 
pitied  creatures,  when  first  apprehended  for  some  pettj  theft,  are  seoc 
mto  our  care  for  seven  or  fourteen  dajs,  or  a  month  ;  and,  their 
imprisonment  over,  thej  return  to  their  homes.  What  horaec  ?— 
Homea  of  rice  and  bmtalitj  !  Homes  cursed  bj  drunken  &tlien^ 
or  onfeeling  step-parents !  Homes  in  unused  outbuildiogs,  stsUcs* 
privies  or  other  similar  shelters,  in  which  orphans  or  chikim 
**  tamed  out  of  doors"  are  accustomed  to  pass  their  nights.  Ere 
long  the  destitute  child  commits  a  fresh  offence,  and  a  looger  im- 
prisonment is  the  penalty.  But  the  discipline  of  both  imprifaii- 
ments  togetlier  is  not  long  enough  to  correct  what  is  eril  is  the 
child ;  and,  even  if  it  were,  it  could  not  strengthen  him  i|^Mt 
the  external  evils  to  which  he  will  be  exposed  from  the  moBeat 
be  leaves  the  prison,  and  which  will  continue  to  aei  upon  him, 
nntilf  after  two  or  three  more  summarj  committals,  under  "the 
Juvenile  Act,"  and  then  one  or  two  conrictiooii  at  the  sessioo^  he 
is  fuite  ripe  for  a  sentence  of  penal  serritude.  Now  ifi  at  the 
outsety  instead  of  oooaidering  only  the  "  trifline  oSence"*  which  this 
tiald  has  ceomitted,  and  passing  a  *»  suitable'*  sentence  fi>r  it. 
(seven,  ten,  or  firaiteen  days)  the  condition  of  the  offender  timtelf 
wtm  enqahnd  into— bb  mental,  moral,  and  domestic  oonditionr— 
it  would  be  socm  discovered  that  he  was  destitute  of  almost  eTerj'* 
thing  wfaieh  shouJd  <fistingnished  the  child  of  a  cirilized  Christua 
from  the  ehfld  of  a  heathen  savage :  and,  if  the  child  were  thoogiit 
of  more  consequence  than  his  ''  uight"*  offence,  it  would  be  deeiM 
right  to  place  him  under  correetivn  treatment  for  such  a  length  of 
time  as  would  suAoe  for  his  proper  religious  and  industrial  trais- 
log,  and  would  enable  him  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  and  a  good 
name.  But*  it  may  be  objected,  this  would  be  a  long  and  ex- 
pensive process.  The  expence  must  be  defrayed  by  the  ''worse 
than  an  infidel*  parent ;  and  if  his  vices  have  brox^t  him  to  a  state 
which  disables  him  from  the  ftilfilment  of  the  dotj,  correctional  sad 
penal  consequences  should  be  imposed  upon  him*;  and  society  most 
take  charge  of  his  child  ;  fully  assured  that — setting  aside  the  matter 
of  Christian  doty— ^t  would  be  sound  economy  to  do  so,  The  child 
will  cost  much  less  by  a  few  years'  proper  training  than  he  wooU  bf 
a  few  years  of  alternate  imprisonment  and  crime. 
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Bnt  tbe  religious  and  industrial  training  required  in  such  tk  ease 
as  the  one  now  supposed  cannot  be  given  in  pri$on*  Oertainly  not. 
A  reformatorj  prison,  such  as  this,  can  provide,  and  Aus  prodded^  in 
teveral  hitndrea  imstanceJfy  permanent  correction  for  boyd  who  had 
momentarilj  gone  astray,  but  who,  when  restored  to  liberty,  were 
also  restored  to  homes  where  kindness  and  good  example  were  not 
wanting.  Bnt  n«  prison  can  be  adapted  to  boys  \vho  maj  require 
perhaps  years  of  industrial  and  moral  discipline.  The  personal 
restraints  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  a  prison  render  its  - 
discipline  inapplicable  to  growing  boys  beyond  a  certain  period  of 
time.     The  only  place  for  them  is  the  Reformatory  School. 

The  table  and  observations  at  page  Ixxix,  show  that,  comparatively  * 
exempt  as  we  are  from  youthful  crime  and  destitution,  there  is  still 
an  amount  of  both  which  points  to  the  necef^sity  for  establishing  a 
Beformatory  School  in  North  Lancashire.     That  necessity,  indeed^ 
is  becoming  more  and  more  undeniable.   There  are,  at  this  moment, 
three  children  awaiting  trial  at  tbe  sessions  for  offences  which- are» 
in  reality,  burglaries!  burglaries  effected  with  a  degree  of  coofaness,  ' 
aldl],  and  resolution  which  old  and  practised  thieves  might  envy. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  one  of  these  child-burglars  is  not  vet  9 
years  old !     His  story,  as  he  tells  it,  is  this :—''  Afy  mother  is  dead : 
I  do  not  remember  her.     My  father  often  got  drunk :  he  used  to 
lick  us  with  a  rope :  he  used  to  bring  women  into  the  house — drink-  - 
ing — on   Saturday  nights.     My  father  married  again  about  two 
years  ago :  he  sold  all  the  furniture  and  left  us.     ...     I  have 
broken  into  two  houses,     The  first  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  about 
five  o'clock.    I  had  been  sleeping  in  the  stable  all  night*     In  the 
morning  1  got  into  the  house  through  the  cellar.     I  went  up  staits 
and  got  into  the  bedroom,  where  there  was  a  man  and  his  two  sous  • 
in  bed.     I  took  his  trousers  into  the  cellar,  and  found  some  copper 
and  silver.    I  left  the  trouseni  on  tbe  cellar  steps.    Some  lads  got 
all  the  money  from  me  but  half-a-crown*     I  was  not  put  up  to  do 
this  by  any  one.     Four  days  after,  1  broke  into  another  house.     I 
got  in  through  the  back  door  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night:  I  went 
vq^  stairs  into  the  man's  bedroom,   and  took   13s.  6£  i^om  his  * 
trousers  pocket.     I  bought  som^hing  to  eat  vith  the  monnT.     I 
slept  out  every  night,  ana  played  about  all  day,     I  have  four  sisters 
and  a  brother  ;  and  I  am  the  youngest  but  one." 

Tha  two  other  young  burglars  are  respectivdy  13  and  H  years 
old,  and  are  charged  with  the  same  offence—breaking  into  a  flour 
mill.  They  effected  their  entrance  by  cutting  out  a  pane  of  glass 
from  a  window.  The  younger  boy  says  :< — *'  Both  my  parents  are 
living.  I  cannrt  read.  My  father  seldom  misses  getting  drunk 
once  or  twice  a  week.  «...  I  havo  often  been  to  the  Albion 
Singing  Boom :  my  father  does  not  look  after  me."  The  third 
child's  account  is  very  short.  He  describes  the  way  in  which  the 
robbery  was  effected,  and  then  says : — '*  I  have  a  stepfather :  he  gets 
drunk  sometimes :  he  sent  me  to  school :  be  used  to  go  to  Church, 
but  he  has  given  over  going  for  about  four  years." 

In  February,  1S54,  an  outcast  child  of  1 1  years  old,  who,  with  an  t 
older  brother/ had  been  repeatedly  convicted,  completed  an  imprison- 
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ment  of  twelve  months,  and  was  remored  to  the  Kingswood  Scfor- 
matorj,  near  Bristol*  an  Institution  of  which  Miss  Garpentor  «ai« 
mainljt  the  founder.  The  poor  child's  deplorable  bistorj  vas  veil 
known  to  that  benevolent  ladr  ;  and  it  was  at  her  earnest  wish  that 
he  was  sent  to  Kingswood.  t  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  Idndiiett 
of  his  benefactress  has  not  been  thrown  awaj. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  last  November,  a  Tneettng  was  held  in 
Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  appeal  for  the  Kings- 
wood  Reformatory,  so  well  known  as  the  Insttitution  founded  bj 
Mr.  Rnssell  Scott,  and  by  onrever  honored  friend,  MissMa^ 
Carpenter.  The  following  Report  of  the  Meeting,  which  ve 
insert  from  TAe  Bristol  ifercuiyy  of  Saturday,  Novemlier  17ih, 
is  most  interesting  :  it  shows  too  that  we  have  voionteers  in 
the  quiet  walks  of  home  life,  soldiers  in  the  cause  of  hamanitj, 
whose  self-denial  and  self-forgetfulness  would  bear  companson 
with  the  heroic,  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  soldiers  of  fniedom 
and  right :  the  facts  referring  to  Mr.  Bengough,  and  related  by 
Mr.  Stanley,  are  certainly  worthy  the  highest  praise,  the  vacBMst 
admiration : — 

KINGSWOOD  BEFORMATORT  SCHOOL. 

An  interesting  and  important  meeting  of  ladies  and  gentlema  in- 
terested in  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals,  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, in  the  theatre  of  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Park-stre^  ftr 
the  purpose  of  making  an  appeal  to  the  benevolence  of  the  neigfabnr- 
hood  on  behalf  of  the'Beformatory  Institution,  founded  by  the  pU- 
lanthropy  of  Miss  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Rnssell  Scott,  ml  Kuifgswood. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  W.  Miles,  Eaq.  M.P.  for  Bast  SooerNC, 
and  amongst  those  present  we  ol»ervc^  the  Bight  Worahipfbl  tke 
Mayor,  J.  Vininff.  Esq.,  W.  H.  Q.  Langton,  Esq.  M.P.,  the  Very 
Bev.  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  Sir  A.  Elton,  Bart«,  Sir  J.  Eardley  Wil- 
mot,  Bart.,  C.  W.  Hoskyns,  Esq.,  High^Sheriff  of  WarwieksUn* 
Purnell  B.  Purnell,  ^»^  of  Stancombe-park,  B.  Baker,  Es^t  «f 
Hardwicke  Court,  Capt,  Bengough,  the  Bev.  Canon  Mosdy*  Bar* 
Canon  Girdlestone,  Bev.  D.  Cooper,  Bev.  D.  L.  Couaiiis*  nev.  0. 
Armstrong,  M.A.»  Bev.  W.  James,  Dr.  Wallia.  Dr.  Badd,  B.  Leo- 
nard,  B.  Charleton,  O.  Thomas,  J.  K.  Sanders,  D.  Barges,  jnar. 
B.  P.  King,  W.  Naish,  J.  Livett,  W.  Sanders,  R.  Holland.  Eiqn- 
&c.  The  Proceedings  occupied  between  three  and  four  hours,  but  tbe 
pressure  on  our  space  compels  us  to  confine  our  report  to  the  more 
practical  portions.  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill  was  prevented  frooi 
attending  by  illness. 

The  CsAiBMAN,  after  expressing  the  gratification  he  derived fiws 
seeing  himself  surrounded  by  so  influential  an  assemblage,  said  wbca 
they  considered  the  mass  of  juvenile  crime*  of  ignorance  and  dtprs- 
vity  which  existed  in  the  country,  and  which  was  manifested  at  e% erf 
age,  from  the  cradle  almost  up  to  sixteen*  it  became  the  duty  of  e\e:j 
Christian  man  to  do  all  that  he  could  in  order  to  diasiiiate  as  no^ 


To  the  Editor  of  '*  The  Law  Magazine  ;  or  Quarterly  Remeio 
of  Juri^prtidence;'  for  February ^  1855,  Fd.  53, — A^S?. 
106. 

DOTBLIK,  FSBB17A1IT  15tH,  1^)55. 

Sir, 

A  few  days  ago  I  received,  I  believe  through  your  attention,  a 
number  of  The  Law  Magazuu,  for  February,  ]  855 ;  and,  looking  to 
its  table  of  contents,  I  felt  considerable  satisfaction  in  reading  therct 
the  title  of  one  of  the  papers—"  The  New  Invitations  to  Juvenile 
Crime."  I  knew  that  your  Magazine  had  advocated  Juvenile 
Criminal  Reformation ;  I  knew  that  you  were  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  total  unfitness  of  our  common  gaols  to  produce  any  but  more 
gross  criminals  f^om  theyoung  prisoners  confined  in  them,  and  I  really 
expected  to  find  your  "  New  Invitations  to  Juvenile  Crime,**  a  plain 
exposition  of  the  semi-failure  of  Parkhurst,  and  a  defence  of  the 
various  Judges  and  Magistrates  who  have,  withm  the  past  six 
months,  advocated  Reformatory  Schools,  despite  the  poo  pooing  of 
official  opponents ;  you  can,  Sir>  therefore,  comprehend  my  very 
great  astonishment,  when  on  turning  to  the  paper  itself  I  found  it  to 
be  but  eight  and  a-half  pages  of  very  patent  sneering  at  Mr.  Becor- 
der  Hill,  and  of  very  virulent  misrepresentation,  or  miscomprehen- 
sion, of  the  sentiments  actuating  that  learned  gentleman,  Mr. 
Becorder  Hall  and  myself ;  rounded  off  with  a  general  and  sweep- 
ing charge  agamst  the  Youi^ul  Offender i  Ad^  and  all  who  appeal 
to  that  <'  kind  of  rash  charity  and  miscellaneous  benevolence  held 
forth  in  that  remarkably  foolish  Act  of  Parliament ;"  and  when  I 
couple  this  sentiment,  with  the  warning  thrust  upon  us  all  by  that 
tenerable  line, 

**  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread," 
I  fe^l  no  horror  in  contemplating  my  fallen  condition,  knowing  that  I 
am  one  of  the  rushing  fools  to  whose  order  belong  Lord  Brougham, 
Tiord  Lyttelton,  Lord  Harrowby,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury^  Sir  John 
Pakington,Mr.  Adderley,  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  Mr.  Recorder  HiTl^the 
Rev. Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Recorder  Hall,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Banchory,  Mr. 
Dunlop,the  Magistrates  of  Devonshire,the  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
and  lastly,  certainly  not  leastly,  Miss  Carpkntrb,  Lady  Noel  Byron, 
Mr  Nash,  Mr.  Russell  Scott,  and,  as  your  contributor,  with  inane 
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facetionsfieBs  calk  him—"  good-oalnred  ahepherd  Eflb,*"*  mad  I  bad 
rather  be  a  mshiiig  fool  with  these,  odd  as  it  maj  seem  to  him.  than 
a  fearful  angel  with  jroar  contributor. 

I  am  no  admirer  of  catholicons — I  hare  no  belief  in  H<^lovay»  bo 
faith  in  Morrisc^n ;  bnty  on  the  other  hand,  I  hare  do  cfrnfidenet  ia 
that  system  as  taught  bj  Marinus  Seriblenu^  in  hia  "  UneomDOO 
Practice  of  Physic,**  bj  which,  upon  the  homceopathic  scheme,  we  are 
offered  a  special  cure  for  every  bodily  ill ;  but,  8ir«  I  have  gnat 
confidence  in  a  system  which  has  sprung  up,  which  has  bees  forced 
into  active  working  by  the  total  unsuitableness  of  our  Coramon 
Prisons  for  any  purpose  of  useful  punishment  or  of  juvenile 
reformation ;  a  system  which  has  been  found  excellent,  (that  is  useAil 
and  successful)  beyond  all  doubt  and  above  all  question — ^The 
Reformatory  School  System,  Voluntary,  or  aided  by  Qovemmeut. 
What  the  Reformatory  School  System  is,  I  know  ;  but,  I  do  not 
comprehend  the  system  advocated  by  your  contributor.  He  tells  ns 
that  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  the  excellent  chapUun  of  the  Bed  HIH 
Farm  School/'  sides  with  Solomon  and  not  with  the  modem  So1obs» 
who  are  superseding  his  maxims,  and  holds  to  the  adage  about 
sparing  the  rod  and  spoiling  the  child."  He  adds,  and  really,  my 
good  Sir,  the  passage  is  so  very  fooCsh,  so  palpable  an  attempt  at 
being  sarcastic  and  argumentative,  so  absurd  a  dose  of  what  may  be 
called,  the  Sydney-Smith-and-water-style,  that  I  wonder  yon  did  not 
perceive  its  weakness.     He  writes,  that  Mr.  Turner 

"  Is  just  now  in  great  disgrace  with  the  philanthropic  party.  He 
has  written  two  letters  in  which,  harsh  man  •  he  actually  advocates 
the  correction  of  crime  even  in  youthful  offoiders  t  He  ia  more  than 
half  suspected  even  of  smiling  in  hjs  sleeve  a^  tfte  V>n<ching  diBci|jina 
of  Mr.  Recorder  ,  who  would  kiss  the  dear  delinquents  bto 
goodness;  and  of  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  Saltley  sysUauot 
turning  its  inmates  loose  into  Birmingham,  that  they  may  missioiianse 
in  the  alleys  and  closes  of  that  not  immacuUte  citv»  and  of  bringoig 
firesh  lambs  to  the  fold  of  good-natured  shqiherd  Ellia." 

Who  ever  asserted  that  Mr.  Turner  was  in  disgrace  wiA 
the  friends  of  the  Reformatory  Movement  ? — who  ever  accused 
him  of  baring  wilfully  embarrassed  the  cauae  ?  I  do  not  deny 
that  I  declared  his  two  letters,  addressed  last  June  to  Tke  Tlma, 
were  ill  advised.  The  Times  misunderstood  him,  and  he  misunder- 
stood the  Report  of  M.  De  Fersigny,  as  I  clearly  showed 
in  the  paper  published  in  the  September  number  of  Tbs  Ibibh 

*For  an  account  of  Mr.EUis,see  the  Kecord  at  end  of  this  number,  p.lvL 
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QiTAtiTBKLT  Betiisw,  und  to  wbfch  7otir  contribtitof  so  flippantlj 
objects.  I  argued  the  case  fairly,  honestl/y  and  gravel jr  t  mj 
paper  appears  to  have  given  offence  to  jonr  contributor,  Imt  I  reg^«t 
toilnd  that  be  has  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  shallowness  of  his 
opinions  by  a  mockery  of  sarcasm  very  pitiable  in  one  who  writes  on  a 
great  and  solenm  question.  Who  is  the  '*  Mr  Recorder— —^  who  would 
kifls  the  dear  delinquents  into  goodness,"  and  who  would  tnm  the  in- 
mates of  Saltley  into  the  streets  of  Birmingham  ?  Doubtless  Mr.  M. 
D.  Hill  is  meant,  and  it  may  be  very  amusing  to  some  men  to  form 
fancy  sketches  of  the  Recorder  kissing  **  the  dear  delinquents  into 
goodness,'*  the  damp-nosed  delinquent  now  weeping  hypocritical  tears 
oh  the  philanthropist's  neckband  now  looking  slyly  over  his  shoulder, 
and  winking  fraternally  at  your  contributor,  whilst  he  takes 
what  is  called  "a  sight*'  at ''  good-natured  shepherd  BTlis." 

But,  Sir,  is  this  a  true  picture  ?  Id  this  the  result  of  the  training 
at  Saltley,  at  King^wood,  at  Hardwicke  Schools,  or  at  Mr.  Nash's 
Reformatory  Institution  f  We  have  tried,  in  our  prisons,  every 
stupid  severity  that  ignorance,  rendered  callous  by  custom,  could 
permit ;  but  still  the  population  of  juvenile  criminals  increased,  and 
the  gaol  was  proved  to  be  but  the  seed-plot  of  crime.  Other  nations 
knew  these  facts — we,  at  length  saw  the  necessity  for  a  speedy  change 
in  our  system,  and  whilst  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Belgiumt 
Holland,  and  America  had  long  possessed  Reformatories— they  were, 
as  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Fletcher  stated,  but  "  struggling  into  ex- 
istence"  in  England. 

Sir,  your  contributor  has  done  to  me,  and  to  all  those  with  whom 
I  think  in  common,  a  gprievous,  a  malicious  wrong.  My  paper  ap* 
peared  in  this  Rbvtbw  last  September;  during  five  months  he 
pondered  the  arguments,  and  facts  there  recorded.  I  wrote  with  no 
object  save  one — that  of  spreading  abroad  a  general  knowledge  of 
all  the  facts  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformatory 
School  Movement ;  I  gave  to  each  advocate  of  the  cause  his  ad- 
mitted praise,  and  whilst  dissenting  in  some  points  from  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Turner,  I  gave  every  one  the  fullest  merit.  Your  contribu- 
ter  now^  after  a  lapse  of  five  months,  attempts  to  fasten.upon  me  the 
charges  of  maudlin  philanthropy,  and  endeavours  to  .show  that 
my  chief  objection  to  Mr.  Turner's  two  letters  was  directed  against 
a  portion  of  the  first,  which  gave  The  Times  an  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging in  a  raw-head-and -bloody- bones  tone  of  leader,-  and  which 
compelled  Mr.  Turner  to  write  to  that  Journal,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  thus :-» 
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**  Ib  it  not,  becMue  in  ipite  of  trials  bj  jnry  uid  wnnmwTf  mm* 
YictioD,  whippings,  and  iroprisonntentB,  the  amount  and  intenstj  of 
jorenile  crime  hare  increased,  tfiat  onr  OoTcmment  and  Ijegula- 
tve  are  now  ooocnrring'  with  oar  pliilaiitnipiats  is  deviaiug  »amm 
more  effectual  remedj ;  and  2nd]j»  what's  the  real  objeei  whicb 
society  (for  its  own  advantage)  seeks  in  the  joung  ofleoder's 
treatment  ?  Is  it  only  the  retribution  of  punishment  for  his  mis- 
doings, or  the  deterring  others  by  his  svtflferings  ?  Is  it  not,  and 
looking  to  hia  age,  his  hSpleanMs^  his  expoanre*  witlMOt  defcDea  or 
power  of  escape,  to  depraving  influences— -ou^it  it  not  to  be  alaa 
his  reformation  f  What  else  can  secure  the  communitY  against  the 
ndschiefs  of  his  fbture  influence  and  example  ?  What  u  gained  by 
the  inflieting  of  a  tbousand  whipptnga  and  sentences  of  iaipi iaonmentt 
if  the  subjects  of  these  penalties  come  forth  into  the  world  (aa  aow> 
only  more  hardened  in  Yicious  purposes  and  more  capable  for  mis- 
chief? Befbrmations,  like  reTOiutions,  are  not  made  'by  rose 
water)'  but,  soreiy,  it  casnot  be  impossible  to  devise  a  cMirae  of 
treatment  at  once  correctiTe  for  the  past,  and  persaasiTO  for  the 
future,  uniting,  like  the  Divine  dealings,  righteousness  and  jn4^- 
raent  with  loving  kindness  and  mercy  ;  such  a  system  as,  while  it 
pnnisbes  what  is  bad,  and  represses  what  is  lawless,  awidces  and 
trains  to  action  the  better  feeing  and  more  Mitfid  «Bpnltr<w  whidi 
are  to  be  found  more  or  less  in  every  nature.  The  proVkm  ia  to 
secure  this  for  the  scarcely  responsible  child,  while  we  seek  out  and 
pre»s  upon  the  more  guilty  and  fully  responsible  parent.  At  present, 
the  parent  may  neglect,  nutalise,  and  ospvmve  his  chid*  and  make 
him  a  public  nuisance  with  entire  impunitj.  Those  thioga 
ought  not  so  to  be.  Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  in  coercing  and 
restraining  the  parents  and  step-parents,  usually  the  real  sources  of 
evil.  When  we  have  done  what  justice  and  the  pubkc  Batoest 
require  on  this  head,  we  shall  be  able  with  a  dearer  ooasoenoe  aad 
a  more  steady  band  to  deal  with  the  young  offender  hil^wK  aa  ha 
will  then  deserve  that  we  should." 

These,  Sir,  were  the  opinions  held  last  June,  by  the  Chaplain 

of  the  Philanthropic— 'it  was  in  advocating  of  such  sentiments  I  wrote* 

and  that  Mr.  Turner  is  fully  supported  in  them  by  the  ooBcorraat 

testimony  of  the  Ber.  John  Clay,  of  the  Bev.  W.  C.  Osborne,  oft 

Sir  John  Pakington,   of  Miss  Carpenter,  and  Mr.  Becorder  Hill, 

your  contributor  must  clearly  know,  unless  he  be  of  that  dav 

whom  Socrates,  in  1^  Platcmc  Diahguei,  ironicaUy  eompliments, 

by  saying,  "  you  are  fortunate,  Callicles,  to  have  been  initiated  at  the 

great  mysteries,  without  proceeding  through  the  lesser."    fiad  he 

borne  in  mind  the  opinions  expressed  upon  the  Beformatory  School 

system,   at  the  Birmingham   Conferences,   he  would  never  bare 

written  the  following  passage,  a  passage  which,  in  its  tgotlRn  laid 

wits  folly,  reminds  one  of  Boileau's  Imes :— 

*' Mais  il  ne'est  point  de  iott  qui  par  booDM 
^s  loge  son  voisin  aux  petites-maison.** 
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Hewrftes:— 

/' We,are  most  anxious  to  see  reformatories  properly  constituted 
and  unlversallj  established,  but  to  efhct  tbetr  purpose  they  mnst 
b&  always  penann  their  preliminary  stage.  We  developed  the  pro- 
per principles  in  which  such  institutions  should  be  founded  in  a 
series  of  articles  some  years  ago,  and  they  not  only  met  with  th* 
aase&t  and  approral  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  at  the 
time,  but  they  have  been  corroborated  by  all  subsequent  experience.** 

Because  "  we  developed "  principles,  which  somebody  approved 
and  aaseated  to,  properly  constituted  Reformatories  **  mutt  be  aboayi 
petlai,**  My  dear  Sir,  this  self-laudation  is  very  ridiculous,  and  the 
principle  is  very  false — it  is  precisely  like  a  passage  in  Saunders* 
ReporU  where  he  writes*-**"  Her«  Twysden*  Justice^  reproved  Saun- 
ders of  counsel,  for  that  he  pleaded  too  subtilely— 6it/  Samdert  tent 
right,*'  Douhtless  yonr  contributor  thinks  that  Reformatories  *'must 
be  always  penal  in  the  preliminary  stage,"  be  developed  the  principle* 
therefore  I»  and  all  who  think  as  I,  most  be  wrong ;  or,  as  he  writes 
with  mtld  Jocularity,  '*The  philanthropy  of  the  movement  is 
doubtless  most  engaging  and  laudable.  No  one  questions  its  com- 
pl«t0  amiability  or  singlebearted  integrity  of  purpose ;  but,  oh  ? 
fhr  a  little  prudence,  and  it  wholesome  modicum  of  diffidence  !" 

We  have  never  yet  heard  it  said,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  0;iborne,  or 
the  Rev.  John  Clay  wanted  experience^  *'  a  little  prudence,"  ov 
**  a  wholesomo  modicum  of  diffidence,** — yet,  at  the  first  Birmlng. 
ham  Conference,  the  former  excellent  Chaplain  spoke  as  follows  :«.. 

"  I  wcHild,  however,  refer  for  a  moment  to  whipping  In  prison. 
It  has  been  determined  lately  to  introduce  whipping  as  an  element  of 
punishment.   T  do  not  think  it  is  attended  with  any  good  effects.     It 
19  mo  nnflommon  thing  to  h^ar  these  children  say,  <  Oh,  sir,  whipping 
will  do  me  no  good  t  I  know  all  about  that  t  1  hjtve  had  enough  of  it 
before.*    They  have  been  cuffed  and  knocked  about  their  whole  life 
long  by  drunken  and  brutal  fathers  and  mothers,  so  to  them  it  is  no 
new  thing;  and  I  point  to  the  state  of  our  gads  to  show  that  this 
system  of  whipping  in  our  prisons  is  not  calculated  to  reform  but  to 
harden  " 

The  Rev-  Mr.  Clay  spoke  thus  :~^ 

"  It  was  not  that  these  children  stood  most  in  need  of  reading  and 
writing,  of  learning  their  catechism,  of  committing  to  memory  chap 
ters  from  the  Holy  Scriptures — they  stood  most  in  need  of  what  had 
never  vet  approached  them*-of  something  to  touch,  soften,  and 
humanise  their  hearts  and  desires.  I  believed  that»  in  almost  every 
instance,  these  misled  creatures  had  never  in  their  lives  heard  words 
or  tones  of  kiudixesfl  or  ai&otion  ;  that  they  never  had  dared  to  sup^ 
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pose  that  any  one  cared  for  theni,  or  desired,  for  their  own  aakes, 
that  they  should  learn  to  speak  and  do  things  that  are  right.  I 
endeavoured  to  show  them  their  mistake — that  there  were  people  who 
felt  for  them,  who  pitied  them,  who  loved  them  ;  who  earnestly 
desired  to  promote  their  happiness  both  here  and  hereafter.  These 
endeavours  were  not  unsuccessful  ;  and  I  found  that  as  the  heart 
softened  and  opened,  so  the  mind  expanded  : — and  the  reading  and 
Scriptural  teaching,  which,  otherwise,  would  have  been  nechanical 
and  irksome,  were  received  with  eager  thankfulness,  as  sometiiing 
tsonducive  to  the  great  object  of  repentance  and  amendment.  I  must 
resist  the  temptation  to  dwell  upon  this  topic,  yet  I  would  beg  to  say 
one  word  more,  viz.,  that  whatever  measure  of  success  has  been 

S ranted  to  us  in  regard  to  the  refotmation  of  yonng  eriminals,  it 
ates  from  the  time  when,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  at  my  earnest 
entreaty,  our  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  abolished  the  punishment  of 
whipping." 

'*  Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  I  have  more  reliance  npon  the 
prison  than  the  school— as  you  contemplate  it— as  a  means  of  reform- 
ing young  delinquents.  Far  otherwise.  1  agree  entirely  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Osborne,  as  well  as  with  other  gentlemen,  that  one  of  the 

greatest  social  wants  of  our  time  and  country  is  the  Reformatory 
chool — ^in  which  the  neglected,  outcast,  child  may  be  trained  to  oc- 
cupy his  right  place  as  a  fellow  subject  and  a  fellow  Chrbtian.*' 

At  the  second  Conference,  Sir  John  Pakington  said  :-— 

*<  The  English,  system  has  been,  when  a  child  has  transgressed  the 
law,  to  send  him  to  prison  and  so  punish  him.  The  question  now  is 
whether,  when  a  child  has  transgressed  the  law,  wisdom  and  sound 
policy  do  not  combine  to  tell  us  that  the  right  way  to  treat  him  is  to 
reform  and  educate  him.  The  choice  lies  between  harsh  punishment 
and  judicious  kindness ;  but  let  not  our  views  be  misunderstood. 
We  do  not  wish  to  hold  out  any  absurd  idea  that  children  are  to  be 
exempt  from  all  punishment.  That  is  a  false  view  of  the  cose.  We 
all  know,  from  the  very  highest  authority,  that  the  child  must  be 
corrected,  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  discover  sound  principles  for 
dealing  with  the  criminal  and  destitute,  instead  of  acting  upon  those 
that  are  false,  cruelj  and  inefficient.  What  does  our  evidence  say 
upon  this  ?  It  gives  us  fi^ctSj  and  there  can  be  nothing  better  for  oor 
guidance  in  a  matter  like  the  one  before  us.  In  all  these  establish* 
ments  it  is  shown  by  the  evidence,  not  that  punishment  is  dispensed 
with,  but  that  kindness  is  the  rule.  One  of  the  most  important 
witnesses  we  had  was  Mr.  Playfoir,  who  takes  a  great  int^-est  in  the 
House  of  Refuge  at  Glasgow.  Speaking  of  the  children,  he  says-— 
'  We  learn  their  history,  and  we  deal  kindly  with  them.'  Again  he 
says — *  We  try  to  make  the  boys  feel  at  home  by  dealing  kindly  with 
them.'  When  speaking  of  a  gentleman  named  Clarke,  he  observed 
— *  He  brought  this  establishment  into  a  highly  improved  state,  and 
that  through  a  system  of  kindness.*  Let  me  now  turn  to  a  remarkable 
passage  in  the  evidence  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  the  Free  Kirk, 
at  Edinburgh.  He  was  asked  the  question—-'  What  kind  of  punish- 
ment have  you  ?'  His  reply  was, — '  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have 
hardly  any  punishment  at  all.     We  find  the  best  influence  we  can 
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bring  to  bear  upon  these  children  is  not  pttnishment  bat  kindness, 
and  nothing  has  surprised  me  more  than  the  singular  ease  with  which 
we  can  manage  them,  and  the  readiness  with  which  boys  fall  into  the 
ranlcs  who  have  been  picked  off  the  streets,  and  who  have  led  a 
Wandering  life  before.  It  is  a  most  surprising  phenomenon  connected 
with  our  school,  how  soon  thej  fall  into  regularity  and  order,  and 
how  little  difficulty  we  have  m  breaking  them  in  by  the  power  of 
kindness  and  steady  truning.'  This  shows  how  completely  justified 
was  the  Conference  of  1851  in  the  opinion  that  prisons,  however 
exemplary  the  system  adopted  therein  mieht  be,  are  not  the  places 
for  the  correction  and  complete  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals* 
We  all  know  how  susceptible  are  children  to  kindness  and  i^ection, 
and  we  must  not  confine  this  susceptibility  to  the  children  of  the 
affluent  and  the  educated  classes.  Can  we  doubt  that  the  germs  of 
the  same  feelings  exist  in  the  breasts  of  the  destitute  orphan  or  the 
most  humble  outcast  of  society  ?" 

At  this  same  Conference,  Mr.  Osborne  said : — 


*|  They  must  get  rid  of  the  children  from  the  gaols — a  point  op 
which  he  felt  very  strongly.  He  would  agree  to  probationary  wards 
being  established  in  the  schools,  to  be  regulated  in  their  use  by  the 
committee,  but  he  contended  that  the  principle  of  giving  punishment 
preparatory  to  reformation  ought  not  to  be  approved  by  that  Con- 
ference," 

Mr.  Recorder  Power  said : — 

"  Punishment  could  not  be  got  rid  of,  but  what  he  and  others 
protested  against  was  arbitrdry  punishment,  not  with  a  view  to  refor- 
mation, but  vengeance  because  he  had  committed  a  wrong  against 
society.  The  child  was  not  without  condition.  It  had  committed 
a  crime  against  society,  but  society  had  inflicted  a  grievooa  wrontf 
upon  the  child,  and  it  was  adding  insult  to  injur v  that  they  punished 
the  child  for  an  ignorant  breach  of  the  criminal  law."       ^• 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Turrter  said : — 

"If  you  go  to  Saltley  you  will  see  what  can  be  done  when  love 
and  duty  are  built  upon.  1  trust  from  this  day  forward  there  will 
be  an  impulse  to  try  the  principle  elsewhere  and  everywhere,  and  it 
will  never  be  tried  in  vain.  If  you  trust  and  appeal  to  that  sense  of 
kindness  which  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  our  human  nature,  you  will 
succeed  in  raising  those  emotions  which  shall  accomplish  in  the  hu- 
man heart  more  than  the  prison  cell  or  prison  labour  can  ever  effect  $ 
you  will  succeed  in  recalhng  to  society  many  and  many  an  one  who 
shall  prove  a  good  citizen  and  an  upright  man." 

Thus  far,  Sir,  I  have  cited  authorities  against  the  statement  of 

your    contributor,  in   which  he    attempts    to  show  that  practical 

philanthropists,  men  with    "a  little  prudence,   and  a  wholesome 

modicum  of  diffidence"  are  evidently  of  one  mind  with  him.      But 

to  prove  this  matter  more  clearly,  I  must  refer  to  the  Birmingham 

Conference  of  1853.  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  every  man  in  these 

kiBgpdoms,  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subjects  before  .the 
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country,  attended  the  memorable  Birmingham  Conference  of 
December,  1 853,  and  those  who  coald  not  attend  peraoaallj^  wrote 
expressing  their  confidence  in  the  "  prudence*'  and  good  sense  of 
these  who  were  present — the  chief  topics  then  urged  were  the  ex- 
cellence of  Reformatory  School  training,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
stringent  law  of  Parental  Responsibility.  Upon  the  former  branch 
of  the  subject  I  have,  I  believe,  advanced  su^Scient  authority  in 
support  of  my  views,  but  that  neither  the  Conference  nor  I  deserve 
the  charge  made  against  us,  by  your  contributor,  that  charge  which 
informs  us  that  we  are  modern  Solons,  and  that  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Turner  backs  Solomon  against  us  in  our  weak  point  which  reoderaiM, 
as  your  contributor  elegantly  expresses  it,  forgetful  of  the  *'  maKim 
about  sparing  the  rod  and  spoiling  the  child/'  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  statement  made  at  the  closing  of  the  Conference  by  Mr.  Record- 
er Hill,  when  he  said,  and  none  dissented : — 

<*  I  could  not  be  silent  in  the  hour  of  the  triumph  of  a  oauae  which 
has  for  long  vears  interested  my  heart  and  employed  my  thoughts — 
a  cause  in  which  I  have  erown  gray.  I  have  seen  the  small  b€^inninflrs 
of  this  now  glorious  and  flourishii^  enterprise.  I  have  been  met  hj 
sneers  of  utter  disbelief:  I  have  been  called  a  aentimentaliat  and  a 
visionary  for  entertaining  doctrines  to  which  you  are  now  affixing'  the 
seal  of  public  opinion  in  this  the  capital  of  the  Midland  DtstrieCs  of 
England.  And  here  let  me  for  the  thousandth  time  ask  for  one  mo-- 
ment  of  your  attention  to  defend  myself  against  an  impreasion  wiweh 
is  utterly  mistaken  and  unfounded,  but  which  still  remailis^-I  wtmld 
sanction  the  infliction  of  any  pain  necessary  to  produce  reformatioiL 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  either  man  or  boy  may  be 
raised  by  namby-pamby  indulgences  out  of  crime  into  virtue ;  but  I 
hold  that  he  who  inflicts  one  single  pang  which  is  not  directed  to  a 
reformatory  object,  if  he  act  unconsciously,  has  fallen  into  a  great 
error  ;  if  consciously,  into  a  great  crime.*' 

Sir,  this  passage  appears  to  me  to  want  neither  "a little  pru- 
dence," nor  ''a  wholesome  modicum  of  difiidence;**  had  it  waated 
these,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner  was  present  and  could  have  corrects 
ed  the  error,  had  he  considered  it  necessary  ;  he  could  have  declared 
for  Solomon,  and  might  have  silenced  one  of  the  ^*  modern  SqIods'* 
— *'  Mr.  Recorder  "  the  friend  of  petted  criminal  jovenilee. 
Mr.  Turner  was  the  fifth  speaker  after  Mr.  Hill ;  he  did  not  declare 
his  dissent  from  any  principle  advanced  by  the  Recorder,  he  did  not 
sneer  at  M.  Demetz,  he  did  not  attempt  to  detract  from  the  merit  of. 
Mettray,  he  did  not  deny,  he  has  never  denied,  the  excellence  of  that 
institution,  as  worthy  of  the  French  people,  as  its  success  is  honor - 
able  to  M.  Demetz. 

I  have.  Sir,  thus  far  defended  myself  from   the  charge   of  ii 
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philaotbropy:^ (indeed  your  contributor  appears  to  nae  tbe.temi' 
philantfaropht  as  if  he  considered  it  but  a  synonvme  for  anthropopha' 
gist)  ;  I  have  shown  how,  in  all  my  views  on  this  subject  of  Befor* 
matory  train ing«  I  am  supported  by  the  best,  and  most  experienced 
men  in  these  kingdoms,  who  were  capable  of  speaking  authoritatiyely 
upon  the  subject. 

Tha  paper  of  your  contributor  contains  only  three  other  topics 
worthy  of  notice :  the  first  is  a  perfectly  quixotic  attack  on  Mettray  ; 
the  second,  a  very  foolish  attempt  to  misrepresent  my  argument  in 
favor  of  the  principle  that  the  law  of  Parental  Responsibility  is  of  the 
chiefeet  importance  in  suppressing  juvenile  and  adult  vagrancy ;  the 
third  topic  is  a  most  ludierous^palpable^and  incomprehensible  effort  to 
prove,  by  'garbeling  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Brougham  to  Mr. 
Recorder  Hillj  that  his  Lordship  has  lost  confidence  in  tj^e  success  of 
the  Reformatory  System. 

Upon  the  first  topic,  Mettray,  your  contributor  has  no  ground 

whatever  of  objection  to  the  Colony — but,   with  a  virulence  of 

bigotry,  and  a  total  want  of  all  reasoning  power  he  writes  :— 

1*  It  is  in  some  respects,  doubtless,  a  well-managed  institution ; 
but  that  it  is,  as  we  have  often  heard,  a  complete  seminary  of  popery, - 
we  hardly 'expected  such  convincing  evidence  as  this — Mr«  HalU^  in 
his  account,  says — 'All  the  colonists  at  Mettray  are  Roman 
CathoMos,  but  this  is  only  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  mixing 
children  of  diflSsrent  persuasions.'  The  remedy  is  very  cobvenient^ 
doubtless." 

That  a  Roman  Catholic  country  should  possess  Roman  Catholic 
Reformatory  Schools,  is,  one  would  suppose,  perfectly  natural ;  and, 
as  to  the  sneer  that  Mettray  is,  as  your  contributor  '*  has  often 
heard,**  a  complete  seminary  of  Popery,  the  objection  is  abouV 
as  ridiculous  as  if  M.  Demetz,  or  M.  Paul  Verdier,  or  M* 
De  Persigny  were,  with  atrociously  bad  taste,  only  surpassed 
by  its  stupid  intolerance,  to  state  to  the  French  people,  that 
they  had  ''often  heard"  that  Red  Hill,  or  Saltley  was  <'a 
complete  seminary"  of  Protestantism — even  whilst  admitting 
that  *'  it  is  in  some  respects,  doubtless,  a  well  managed  institutiou," 
the  question  being  not  as  to  the  religpon  taught,  but  the  reformations, 
through  God's  g^ace,  and  by  his  servants'  faith  and  charity,  achieved.. 

Sir,  your  contributor  has  not  quoted  Mr.  Robert  Hall's  Lecture, 
from  which  he  extracts,  fairly.  I  wish  that  that  estimable,  able,  and 
christian  gentleman,  whose  ability  is  but  the  worthy  accompanifBeat 
of  **  a  little  prudence,  and  a  wholesome  modicum  of  diffidence,"  wertt 
solBcietitly  restored  to  health  to  reply,  by  the  publication.of  his  ootea 
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of  Us  Uui  soBuner'fl  ▼!»!  to  iletttuf,  for  b«^  Bir,yrlnt&A  Mettrsy  twioe^ 
and  writes  of  what  he  has  seen^  not  of  what  he  has  **  often  heard.**  But 
I  can  answer  tor  hnn  in  one  respeet,  and  that  is,  that  in  his  Lectore 
dpoa  his  seeond  visit  to  Mettraj,  deliyered  hat  winter  in  Leeds,  he 
flxpreesed  his  increased  admiration  of  all  he  had  seen,  and  of  wfakh^ 
in  his  first  Lectnre,  he  had  expressed  his  ofunions. 

Tonr  contributor  has  called  Mettray  *' a  complete  seminary  of 
popery,"  and  he  qnotes  part  of  a  sentence  m  Mr.  Hall's  Leetore.  I 
shall  now  print  the  sentence  in  fnll^  and  by  it  shafl  prore  that  if 
Mettray  is  Eoman  Catholic  for  eonyenience,  Sainte  Foy  is  Protestsat 
for  the  Kfce  reason,  and  we  know  that  this  separation  has  been  made 
with  the  coneorrenoe  of  the  excellent  Preudent  of  die  Society,  M.  le 
Comte  de  Qa^iarinf  a  Protestant;    The  sentence  is  as  follows:— 

<'A11  the  colonists  at  Mettray  are  Roman  Catholics,  but  this  ts 
only  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  mixing  children  of  different  pcr^ 
suasions.  M-  le  Comte  de  Gtuparin,  the  nresideul  of  the  eoaety,  is 
himself  a  Protestant ;  children  of  that  faith  are  seni  to  a  Protestiud 
colony  at  Sainte  Foy  ;  if  by  any  rare  accident  a  non-cbristian  cfaOd 
shonJd  be  sent  to  one  of  these  colonies,  it  must  fbllow  the  refigioos 
instmction  of  the  rest.  There  is  fiunily  prayer  in  each  hoose  morn- 
ing and  evening." 

So  far  of  the  no  popery  objection  to  Mettray ;  as  to  its  exceUence  as 
a  Reformatory,  the  Lectore  of  Mr.  Hall,  the  Letter  of  Mr.  Recorder 
Hill  to  Lord  Brougham,  or  the  various  earlier  accounts  of  the 
Colony,  will  prove  ;  but  I  do  not  appeal  to  them,  I  rely  upon  the 
words  of  the  BeT.  Sydney  Turner  who,  at  the  second  Birmii^hioi 
Conference  said : — 

**  About  five  jears  ago  the  attention  of  those  who  sought  to  effect 
the  reformation  of  younff  offenders  was  excited  to  what  was  going  on 
in  France.  We  heard  that  a  sort  of  miracle  had  been  wrought,  that 
a  great  number  of  juvenile  prisoners  had  been  gathered  together,  aad 
kept  together,  by  nothing  more  stringent,  no  bond  more  strongs  thsn 
the  exercise  of  loving  kindness.  I  went  and  saw  Mettray.  My  ^si 
fteling  on  seeinff  it  was  despondency.  I  said  to  myself^  '  How  csa 
any  one  equal  this  in  England  ?  there  we  have  nothing  that  can  be 
compared  with  this."* 

The  second  topic  to  which  I  have  above  referred,  as  rendering 
yoor  contributor  vicious  in  his  opposition,  is  Parental  Responsilnlity 
considered  as  a  check  upon  Juvenile  crime  and  adult  vagrancy. 
Referring  to  my  paper,  and  intending  as  usual,  by  misconstnictioa» 

to  refute  my  arguments,  he  writes "  The  fact  is,  that  though  the 

principle  ii  excellent^  parental  re^onsibtlitf  is  impractieaUe  in  tees 
cases  out  of  four.    And  yet  without  it,  we  are  told  thai  no  aecnrity 
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can  be  given  by  tbe  friends  of  tb^  reibnnatory  motemeiil  that  ibe 
objects  of  tbe  schools  may  not  be  abused." 

We  stOl  hold  this  opinion — we  contend  that  if  the  parents  can  pay^ 
they  mnst  be  compelled  to  pay — if  they  eanmat  pay^  it  proves  nothiog 
against  the  system  ;  and  if  combined  with  a  stringent  vagrant  law, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  satinfactory  results*  and  if,  in  but 
one  case  out  of  four  the  parent  could  be  compelled  to  support  hm 
child  winlst  in  the  School,  other  parents  would  thereby  learn  that  the 
law  holds  all  liable  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  to  which  before 
God  and  man  they  are  bound.  These  are  opinions  supported  by 
Mr.  Clay,  by  Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory,  by  Mr.  Pearson,  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Hill,  and  by  all  who  have  thought  more  deeply  upon  the 
tulject  than  your  contributor.*  In  the  paper  to  which  your  oon- 
tributor  refers,  I  have  condensed  all  the  facts  and  authorities 
bearing  upon  tbe  question;!  and  as  they  are  indisputable — clearly  so — 
as  even  your  contributor  can  only  snarl  at  them,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
reproduce  them  in  this  letter. 

Having  exhausted  his  spleen  upon  my  facts,  your  contributor 
relieves  his  temper  by  indulging  in  his  peculiar  style  of  fiction,  and 
as  usual  in  condemning  the  opinions  of  his  opponents,  he  totally 
misrepresents  their  sentiments,  and  occasionaHy  the  common  meaning 
of  words.  You  know,  I  presume,  that  Lord-  Brougham  is  a  very  sincere 
supporter  of  the  Reformatory  Principle  ;  and  you  are  aware,  I  dare 
say,  that  having  visited  Mettray  in  the  early  part  of  1854,  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinions  of  it  in  the  most  decided  and  most  approving 
manner.  On  the  18th  of  last  December  Mr.  Becorder  HIU  adi 
dressed  a  letter  to  his  Lordship  upon  the  practical  working  of  Re* 
formatory  Schools — and  to  this  most  admirable  letter  Lord 
Brougham,  the  following  day,  thus  replied : — 

"  GaArTON-STREET, 

Dec.  19M,  1854. 
Mv  Dbar  Hill, 

I  have  received  your  letter,  and  have  read  it  carefully  with  all  the 
mterest  which  you  may  believe  I  feel  in  the  important  subject. 

You  don't  require  my  praises  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
treated  the  matter,  but  you  wish  for  my  opinion  upon  the  positions 
you  lay  down,  and  I  can  say  most  conscientiously  that  I  agree  entirely 


*  See  in  the  Becord,  at  end  of  this  number  of  the  Bevibw,  tome 
observations  on  this  question,  from  Lieut.-Col.  Jebb's  last  Keport. 
t  See  ImiBH  Quaktsblt  Bevibw— Vol.  IV.  No  15,  pp.  TOdto  716. 
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wkh'jrOaonftlttOBlall^tteiii;  ikotigk^R  otie  or  tmo'ikbigiofm^ 
ordinaie  imporiamee  J  nujtt^  have  Mmm  UUU  doukU 

To  the  correctness  of  your  statemeDta  respecting  Mettr»jr»  I  can 
beftr  testimony,  having  deemed  it  my  duty  fast  spring  to  visit  thst 
most  kidmirable  Institntion,  which  does  honor,  not  only  to  its  Fonnd- 
ei^ftod  Diractoriy  bnt  to  the  Countrj. 

The  progress  making  in  England  is  troly  gratifying*  I  hope  sod 
trust  that  tne  war,  deplorable  on  all  accounts,  though  altogether  jii«t 
and  quite  iinayoidable,  will  not,  amonff  its  other  evils,  occasion  ob- 
struokioa  in  either  connlry  to  any  of  their  g^eat  plans  of  benefoleiios, 
let  me  rather  say  benejficenoa 

Believe  me. 

Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

H.  BaoooHiv. 

.  M.  D.  Hnjk  Saq-i  K.0." 

I  conaider  ihia  refdy  in  aU  KipectB  «atisf»otor]p«  and  it  coptaiaiy 
expresses,  in  plain  terms,  Lord  Brougham's  full  belief  in  the  emt 
lence  of  Eeformatory  trainingi  and  hia  gratifloatioa  at  wiineMagifcs 
suocesa  of  the  moTement  io  England — but  with  thta  letter  bsine 
him  your  contributor  thus  writes,  misquoting  Lord  Broe^ban'i 
worde*  and  miarepreeeuting  bis  opiniona  i-^**  Wejiear  of  aa^  of 
these  onstilalions  springing  up,  aothuBg  deterred  by  the  utter  impos* 
sibility  of  finding  fit  men  to  undertake  their  management.  Tkii 
alone  ought  to  give  foree  and  effsot  to  the  ^in^icmd  warwag  •/ 
Lord  Brmigham,  in  hi$  short  IvipUky  repfyU  Mr.  HUTs  recent  letter, 
*  I  hetce  my  doubts  V  " 

This  attempt  at  mystification  requires  no  comment  from  ne ;  it 
is  nothing  more  than  an  insidious  efibrt  to  weaken  poblic  cdofidsnce 
in  the  Beformatory  system — ^an  effort  of  which  your  contribator 
gave  evident  indication  even  in  the  first  half  page  of  his  paper,  io 
which  he  expresses  his  fears  that  the  schools  must  fail  because  we 
cannot  always  hope  fior  "men  like  Mr.  Becorder  Hill"— (is  this  a 

mis-print  for  '•  Mr.  Recorder ,")  •'  Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Baker,  or 

Mr.  Bengough,  or  women  so  eminently  gifted  for  the  work  as  Hiis 
Carpenter  and  Lady  Noel  Byron,"  to  whom  the  management  can  be 
entrusted.  If,  air,  this  were  true,  it  would  offer,  indeed,  a  ilisbeart. 
ening  prospect,  and  in  the  long  visU  of  the  future  one  oould  easily 
form  a  vision  of  little  '*  Oity  Arabs"  and  *'  Home  Healbens»"  grov- 
jng  up  in  a  love  of  crime  and  a  contempt  of  gaolers,  and  coontiiY 
the  number  of  committals  by  double  the  number  of  their  yean,  de- 
spite the  «  dose  of  pain"  system  of  those  who  back  Solomon  agsio*t 
"  the  modern  Sojons,"  and  who,  improving  upon  his  counsels,  will 
apare  neither  the  rod  nor  the  ohild    Sir,  if  all  the  eatimable  pcttooi 
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named  bj  jFour  oontributor  wer^  to«mon#w'oall«d  belore  that  Qad 
of  Mercy  whtise  precepts  they  so  well  obsefYe^-^ii^  unto  the  least 
of  his  little  ones  as  he  would  they  should  do  onto  hunself— there 
would  atiU  be  men  and  women  in  England*  capable  aiKl  willing  to. 
carry  oat  the  plana  of  Reformation  formed  by  those  •<*«mwleitt  So- 
lona."    I  hold  this  opinion  strongly ;  I  remember  the  history  of  John 
Howard,  of  John  Ponnds>  of  Sarah  Martin*  of  Elizabeth  Fry*. of- 
John  Ellis*  of  Mr.  Nash.     I  hare  great  faith  in  the  plulanthropy  of - 
the  Nation,  and  I  should  no  more  despair  of  the  success  of  the  Re* 
formatory  schools  if  our  present  leaders  were  to  die,  than  I  should  feel 
anxiety  lest*  after  the  decease  of  Sir  benjamin  Brodie*  lithotomy 
could  no  longer  be  safely  performed*  or  aigh  for  the  anticipated 
hopeleaa  woes  of  our  parturient  matrons  i^on  the  demiae  of  Doctor 
Looocfc. 

fiUr*  the  entire  spirit  of  your  oontrlbntor's  attack  on  me  ia  plainly 
endenf?  in  tile  first  nine-  lines  of  his  piper.  I  beliete*  as  all  who 
have  t&oQgbt  upon  the  subjeot  believe,  that  the  Birmingham  Con- 
ferenoa  of  1858  was  of  the  Tery  greateat  imp<ntaice  to  the  eountry*  - 
whilst  of  this  same  aaaembly  yovr  eontribntor  tlina  expreasea  him- 
sdf:.*- 

•^  When  the  Birmingham  Conference'  last  hoisted  its  great  Hag: 

and  blew,  a  loud  trumpett  in  laudation  of  reformatoriea*  aUnn  Was  \ 
engendered  in  the  minds  of  all  prudent  friends  to  that  great  move* 
ment, — after  the  parade  of  vague  generalities  and  studied  avoidance 
of  practical  detaile  which  cfbaracter iaed  the  speeches  and  procf^<lrngs 
of  that  goodly  gathering — that  the  movement  would  fall  into  the  - 
hands  of  untoward  enthusiasts  and  mere  philanthropists,  who  would 
speedily  discredit  a  good  cause  by  the  blunders  of  bad  administra. 
tion.** 

This  statement,  sir,  is  fully  as  eorreet  as  tbe  construction  of  Lord ' 
Brougham's  letter  to  Mr.  Hill.  If  yon  desire  to  know  the  fbeling 
of  the  country  upon  the  matter,  I  refbr  you  to  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  this  number  of  this  Retibw.  Ton  will  there  find  a  complete 
answer  to  your  contributor^  sneers ;  you  will  discover  an  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  evidence,  and  one  which  must  prove  the  mischievdui 
tendency  of  his  paper,  if  its  fictions  and  fancies  were  permitted  to 
renudn  untmpeached. 

•if^  sir,  yonr  contributor  had  advanced  a  cherished  theory  !n  t>p* 
position  to  the  Reformatory  syttem,  I  could  understand  the  temper 
of  his  paper.  Doubtless  a  long  prized  theory  is  dear  to  the  heart, 
and  hard  of  relinquishment,  and  its  possessor  feels  towarda  it,  as 
BonofbttHis  to  his  mistress,  and'dm  adopt  the  sentiment  ofUs  fin^ :~ 
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M  Vile  ttelque  vmvib*  atque  amariMdD, 
Yale  mique  maum,  BMiinu|iie  totimi.'' 

Bat»  air,  he  haa  Dot  taoh  reaton  ;  be  has  no  incitiBg  pnodple^  *PP^ 
rent  from  his  paper,  save  spleen— fitter,  ▼iraleat  spleen^— «g«nist  aD 
who  support  the  gcooine  Befbrmatory  system — a  system  whieh  has 
saceeeded  at  Mettrar,  at  StreCton-on-Dimsmore,  at  Saltley,  at  Kinga- 
wood,  at  Uardwioice,at  Smith-st,  in  Glasgow,  in  E^bnrgh,  and  in 
Aberdeen — a  system  against  which  your  oontrihntor  would  set  iq»  onsb 
the  foandation  of  which  I  hare  diseoiwrcd  in  Henry  Mayhew's 
Landau  Labaw  and  th§  London  Poor^  and  whieh  is  that  praetised 
among  the  costermongers,  one  of  whom,  haying  been  disediyered 
beating  his  mistress  for  some  offenoe,  by  Mr.  Mayhewr,  and  who, 
when  remonstrated  with  for  adopting  dris  system  of  refamjttory 
treatment,  ailencedthe  ''modem  Solon"  by  proclaiming,  '*  The  more 
a  chap  lieks  'em  the  more  they  loves  him.'* 

I,  Sir,  do  not  agree  with  the  eostennonger,  or  with  your  eontribstor, 
in  the  plan  of  reftirmatien  of  winch  they  seem  to  approve  widi  weoder" 
ful  manimit^.  I  believe  that  €h>d  has  given  our  jnvenile  criminab 
hearta,  feelings,  hopes  and  desires  like  my  own,  and  I  would  readi 
their  hearts,  hardened  and  perverted  it  may  be,  by  teaching  them 
that  all  the  world  is  not  their  enemy — I  would,  in  the  noble  thoi^bt 
of  Ofaanning  <*  supply  moral  wants,  snatch  every  child  from  pcrdi- 
tioD,  and  awalcen  in  him  the  spirit  and  energy  of  a  man."  I  would 
appeal  to  all  who  are  aiding  the  Beformatory  School  Movemeot* 
and  whilst  urging  them  to  active  exertion,  I  would  warn  dwm 
against  self^'deception,  in  the  emphatic,  and  eloquent,  and  wise  words 
addresssed  by  Mr.  Hill  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Adderley,  (printed  in 
the  last  number  of  The  Law  Review^)  saying-* 

<*  This  philanthropy,  which  exhibits  itself  in  everv  variety  of 
ramification,  and,  what  is  better,  makes  itself  felt  through  every 
hour  of  the  day,  must  become  the  subject  of  careful  reflection  by 
the  inquh*er.  Let  him  ask  himself  what  are  his  own  motives  in  his 
undertaking  ?  Is  he  moved  to  exertion  simply  by  the  dictates  of 
reason  ?  Does  he  think  only  of  protecting  the  upper  elsMee  from 
annoyance,  and  their  pockets  from  taxation,  by  reforming  young 
offenders?  Or  does  his  heart  yearn  towards  the  poor  outcasts 
themselves — the  little  prodigals,  who,  though  Sfdfficiently  disposed 
to  '  waste  their  substance  with  riotous  nving,'  if  they  had  any  sul^ 
stance  to  waste,  are  far  better  acquainted  with  the  second  vicissitude 
of  the  Parable — the  feeding  on  '  the  husks  which  the  swine  did 
eat !'  Does  he  earnestly  desire  to  snatch  them  from  perdition,  and 
to  restore  them  to  the  fold  ? 

Doubtless  all  that  he  and  others  are  doing  may  be  defended  on 
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f  rounds  of  a  wifte  and  enkirged  policy.  But  $uch  coQgidemlioiif 
aye  not  vitality  enoueh  to  carry  the  Beforinatory  labourer  through 
bis  toils.  tJnless  the  heart  unite  with  the  head  in  the  task,  no  pro- 
gress will  he  made.  No  handling  of  the  rudder,  however  skilftil, 
viU  set  the  ship  in  motion  : 

*  Reason  the  card,  but/»asfioii  is  the  gale.' 

Without  an  attaohmenl  to  the  pursuit  wKioh  it  is  not  eitravagsnt 
to  call  pas.sionate,  the  task  ^ill  soon  be  abandoned  in  despair  |  £f^ 
difficulties  and  discouragement?  are  as  abundant  as  the  advocates  of 
the  old  system  and  the  opponents  of  the  new  could  desire.  But 
mizids  of  the  right  stamp  are  never  discouraged  by  di'fficiilties.  Ob- 
stacles are  stim^lauts/' 

These  Sir,  are  the  sentiments  of  "  a  modern  Solon" — they  may 
not  be  in  accordance  with  some  counsels  of  Solomon — but  they  are 
in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  i^y  paper  to  which  your  contributor  objects,  I  have,  at  length, 

and  fully,  explained  the  facts  and  figures  of  that  Report  of  M.  De 

Persigny— which  is,  if  read  in  its  entirety ,  a  complete  defence  of 

Blettray  and  of  the  Reformatory  System.    It  declares : — 

"  Le  comte  general  de  Tadministration  de  la  justice  criminelle, 
qui  a  resume  les  resultats  de  laperiode  de  1842  a  1850,  k  constate 
({ue  le  nombre  moyen  des  recidives,  parmi  les  lib^rgs  de  sept  etab' 
lissement9  principaux  avait  varid  de  10  a  1 1  p.  100.  Si  Ton  compare 
cette  proportion  a  celle  qui  est  signal^e  plus  baut  pour  les  adultes 
(35  p.  100  pour  les  hommes,  et  27,  p.  100  pour  les  femmes),  on  n'a 
pas  a  regretter  les  sacrifices  que  I'Etat  simpose  pour  la  regeneration 
morale  de  cette  population." 

Sir,  Mettray  requires  no  defence  from  me,  the  approbation  of  the 
world  is  its  safety  against  all  contemners ;  its  wisely  founded 
system  is  its  best  security  of  success ;  and  its  eulogy  is  truly  writ- 
ten in  the  last  annual  Report  of  M.  Demetz : — ''  II  est  des  syst^mes 
qui  ne  r§alisent  rien,  mais  c*est  parce  qu'ils  imaginent  Timpossible. 
Mettray  a  pos^  la  limite,  le  point  de  depart  entre  le  progris,  et 
I'utopie,  c*est  pourquoi  Mettray  a  recontr^  des  imitateurs.'* 

Tou  know,  sir,  that  Mettray  has  had  successful  imitators  ;  you 
know  that  Mettray  is  a  glory  to  the  French  Nation,  and  that  in  the 
noble  roll  of  philanthropists,  and  amongst  those  who  have  been  the 
most  successful  in  their  heaven-inspired  efforts^  the  name  of  Demetz 
will  ever  shine  beside  those  of  Howard,  and  of  De  1*  Bp^e.  If^  sir, 
you  desire  to  know  the  history  of  the  most  perfect  imitation  of 
Mettray  (now  that  Stretton-on-Dunsmore  is  closed^  procure  and  con- 
sider welly  a  pamphlet  **  On  Reformatory  Schools.  By  T.  Barwick 
Lloyd  Baker,  Esq.,  Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 
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ftt  LiTerpool,  September  26, 1854."  In  the  {wges  of  tbb  pampyet  jov 
will  discover  the  trae  principles  upon  which  English  Befonnatorics 
should  be  established^^and  joa  will  know  that  a  wise»  practical  Engfish 
philanthropist,  notwithstanding  your  sneer  at  the  "  kind  of  rash 
charity  and  misceUaaeons  benevolence  held  forth  in  that  remarkably 
fboliah  Act  of  Parliament,"  The  Youthful  Offmier^  Act.  tmato  that 
ere  long  the  wisdom  of  the  le^lation  may  be  proved  "not  only  by 
the  mere  increase  of  the  number  of  Schools,  but  by  a  decrease  of 
general  crime,  remembering  that  our  object  is  not  so  mnoh  to  bcoefit 
the  individual  criminal  as  to  benefit  the  children  of  the  honest 
A^hbour  whom  that  criminal  would  corrupt." 

I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  servant. 

The  Writer  of  the  paper  "Beformat<»7  Schools 
in  France  and  England,"  in  Ths  Ieish 

QUARTERLT   BeVIBW,  No.  15. 
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as  possible  the  mists  of  ignorance,  and  reform  those  who  had  erred 
from  the  ways  of  right-doing,  and  who  had  become,  as  it  were,  the 
Tery  satellites  of  sin,  (hear).  It  was  his  good  fortune  in  1852  and  3 
to  sit  upon  two  Committees  of  the  Hou.>u  of  Commons  upon  that 
subject,  and  he  was  then  enabled  to  enter,  not  only  upon  the  extent 
of  depravity  which  existed  throughout  this  country,  but  also  to  in- 
quire into  the  workings  of  the  institutions  which  existed  in  other 
countries  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile  crime.  From  what  he  heard 
he  was  satisfied  that  England  had  been  too  backward  on  the  question, 
and  that  it  was  high  time  that  not  only  the  state  but  individuals 
should  take  it  up  in  earnest  The  Chairman  here  quoted  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  as  given  before  the  Committee, 
a  description  of  the  class  which  furnished  the  juvenile  criminal  popu- 
lation, and  paid  a  merited  tribute  to  that  learned  gentleman  for 
the  many  years*  interest  which  he  had  evinced  on  their  behalf.  He 
continued^He  (the  chairman),  did  not  think  there  was  generally 
known  the  number  of  committals  annually  made  by  the  tribunals  of 
the  country,  and  the  number  of  re-committals  of  the  same  offenders. 
He  found  that  after  the  committal  of  a  juvenile  offender  to  prison, 
there  was  little  hope  of  his  reformation,  (hear).  There  were  diflS- 
culties  in  the  way  of  separation,  and  difficulties,  too,  of  management, 
for  the  child  wanted  kindness  and  sympathy,  which  could  not  be 
given  him  in  gaol,  and  according  to  his  experience  the  young  offender 
generally  came  out  of  prison  worse  than  when  he  went  in.  He  would 
now  look  at  the  numbers  of  children  annually  convicted.  Take  the 
six  years  from  1846  to  1851  inclusive.  There  were  convicted  at 
assizes  and  quarter  sessions,  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  1023 
males,  and  166  females ;  above  twelve  years  and  under  fourteen  years, 
2444  males,  416  females;  from  14  up  to  17 years,  11,294 males, 2258 
females  ;  making  a  total  of  17,622.  He  found  that  there  were  sum- 
marily convicted  during  the  same  period  76;i«*),  under  12  years,  1288 
from  12  to  14  years,  and  3509  between  14  and   17  years,  making  a 

frand  total  of  73,144  children  who  had  passed  throu^^h  our  gaols  or 
ouses  of  correction,  and  giving  an  annual  average  of  12,190.     Now 
he  moved  only  last  session  for  a  return  of  all  the  Reformatory  schools 
throughout  England,  and  the  numbers  they  were  capable  of  contain  - 
ing.     The  only  school  not  included  in  the  return  was  that  at  Redhill. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  all  the  certificated  schools  in  England  would 
only  contain  420  children^  (hear),  and  taking  the  number  of  Redhill 
at  200,  the  entire  accommodation  would  only  reach  620.  The  chair- 
roan  then  referred  to  the  two  acts  of  parliament  passed  in  relation  to 
Reformatory  schools,  by  which  judges  of  assize  and  chairmen  of 
quarter  sessions  were  empowered  to  commit  to  those  schools  for,  as  the 
shortest  period,  two  years  ;    and  before  having  done  with  the  crimi- 
nal statistics,  he  would  tell  them  the  number  of  recommittals,  for 
from  the  general  average  something  would  of  course  have  to  be  de- 
ducted  on  that  account.       The  number  of  recommittals  in   1849 
were — once  re&ommitted,  males,  1866;    females,  259  ;    total,  2125. 
Twice,  males,  821,  females,  122,  total,  943;  thrice,  males,  423,  females, 
61 ;  total,  484  ;  four  times  and  upwards,  males,  670,  females,   91, 
total  761,  making  a  total  of  males  and  females  recommitted  one  or 
more  times,  4313.      He  had  thus  given  them  as  short  a  statement  as 
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he  cottid  of  the  poeitioii  of  juvenile  crime  ia  the  coantrj,  and  he  re- 
gretted,  when  he  considered  its  mag^^itnde,  that  the  government  had 
not  carried  out  the  recoromendations  of  the  committee.      The  com- 
mitree  recommended  that  there  should  be  three  classes  of  reformatory 
schools  established  :  first,  a  htghlj  penal  school,  and  his  ovn  opinion 
was,  that  for  the  first  class,  that  at  Parkhurst  would  be  found  suffi- 
cient;    second,  schools  which  should  take  juTcniles  conrtcted  at 
assizes  and  quarter  sessions,  to  be  supported  by  the  government 
partly,  and  in  part  by  county  rates,  thus  going  on  the  prineiple  that 
the  county  in  which  the  crime  was  committed  should  pay  towards 
the  support  of  the  criminal ;  and  third,  a  class  of  schools  to  which 
children  charged  with  some  venial  offence,  and  brought  before  the 
magistrates  might  be  committed,  such  schools  to  be  supported  by 
voluntary  benevolence,  with  some  slight  assistance  from  the  govern, 
ment.     Now  they  had  a  school  of  the  tirst  class,  they  had  a  few  of 
the  third  class,  but  they  were  wholly  deficient  as  to  the  second  class. 
He  hoped  that  the  government  might  even  yet  be  induced  to  take  the 
matter  up,  and  that  by  and  by  they  would*  have  unions  of  counties 
and  sufficient  schools  of  the  second  class,     fie  had  now   to   appeal 
to  them   on   behalf  of  the  third  class,  and  to  ask  them,  now  that 
they   had  assisted   the  poor  man  to  educate  his  children  and  bring 
them   up  in  honest  industry,   to   look  a  little  lower,  to  the  poor 
criminal   children,   and  to    assist   those   who    had    already  estab- 
lished schools  fur  their  reformation,  and  to  whom  society  could 
not  feel  too  much  indebted.     He  asked  them  to  aid  in  making  Kings- 
wood  school  what  it  should  be,  so  thai  those  who  went  there  tinged 
with  vice,  they  might  hope  to  bring  forth  better  members  of  society, 
(cheers).       The  chairman  then  adverted  to  what  had  been  done 
during  the  last  sixty  years  by  the  Philanthropic  Society,  which  society 
he  regarded  as  the  originator  of  the  reclamatory  efibrt,  anA  read 
from  a  statistical  return  by  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  to  show  what  had 
been  done  smce  in  1849  it  altered  its  system  by  taking  a  large  ikfm 
at  Highgate;  since  April  1849  there  were  admitted  to  the  institution 
816  children,  and  629  had  been  discharged  from  it,  so  that  the  pre- 
sent number  was  187.     Of  the  629  discharged,  402  were  sent  out  as 
emigrants  to  the  colonies,  chiefly  to  New  Brtmswick,  where  there 
were  at  present  60  of  them.  During  the  last  three  months  the  admis- 
sions had  numbered  40,  and  the  discharges  62.      Of  those  discharged 
35  bad  been  assisted  to  emigrate,  12  had  been  provided  with  employ- 
ment, of  whom  only  one  had  turned  out  badly,  white  5  others  had 
been  sent  away  as  incorrigible.      Thus,  out  of  52  criminal  children, 
no  less  than  46  had  been  reformed  through  the  exertions  of  the 
society.      The  chairman  then   referred  to  the  all   importance  of 
efficient  superintendence,  and  glanced  at  the  institutions  at  Hambro 
and  Mettray,  referring  also,  to  the  necessity  for  making  Christian 
instruction  the  foundation  of  moral  improvement.      He  adverted  to 
the  distinguished  philanthropic  exertions  of  Miss  Carpenter,  and 
concluded  by  earnehtiy  appealing  to  his  hearers  to  aid  the  Kingswood 
school,  so  as  to  enable  its  promoters  to  keep  from  100  to   150  chil- 
dren (hear). 

Mr.  Stanley  read  a  report  from  the  committee,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Kingswood  reformatory  school  was  founded  by  Misa 
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GarpeBter  and  Mr.  Bussell  Scott,  in  1B52,  as  an  asylum  for  young 
persons  who  either  had  become  amenable  to  the  law,  or  were  evi- 
dently about  to  fall  into  crime.  The  education  and  training  in  the 
school  were  directed  to  extirpate  acauired  habits  of  idleness  and 
▼ice,  and  to  replace  them  by  habits  of  mdustry/and  a  sense  of  moral 
responsibility,  enlisting  the  will  of  the  children  in  the  work  of  their 
reform.  The  means  employed  were  daily  practical  religious  in- 
struction, based  on  the  holy  scriptures  ;  a  firm  but  kind  moral  in- 
fluence, agricultural  and  other  industrial  training,  and  the  simpler 
elements  of  general  education.  The  premises  erected  by  Mr.  Wesley 
having  been  purchased,  a  master  and  mistress  were  found,  and  Mr. 
ficott  and  Miss  Carpenter  superintended  the  management ;  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution  being  derived  from  donations  and  subscrip- 
lions.  During  the  first  sixteen  months  there  were  received  27  boys 
and  13  girls.  Four  of  the  girls  being  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  conditional  pardon,  could  be  detained,  but  beyond  those  there 
was,  till  the  middle  of  1854,  no  power  of  detention.  After  stating 
the  provisions  of  the  act :  under  the  powers  of  which  the  school 
was  certified,  the  report  stated  that  it  being  deemed  undesirable  to 
have  boys  and  girls  m  the  same  school,  the  girls,  in  November  1854, 
were  removed  to  a  school  opened  by  Miss  Carpenter,  at  the  Red 
Lodge,  and  in  which  there  were  now  22  girls.  The  King^wood 
school  was  increased  to  its  present  number,  40  boys  (the  most  that 
the  present  staff  and  funds  will  admit  of).  Of  these  29  were  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  and  the  remainder  received  from 
firiends,  but  with  no  payment.  Almost  all  the  boys  had  been  ar« 
raigned  at  the  criminal  bar.  Miss  Carpenter's  serious  illness  in  the 
spring,  and  the  approaching  departure  of  Mr.  Scott  from  England, 
rendered  a  change  in  the  management  necessary,  and  a  manager  was 
found  in  Mr.  Frere,  a  gentleman  who  held  a  high  office  in  India, 
and  was  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  but  was  now  obliged  to  return. 
The  present  state  of  the  school  was  thus  described  : — The  premises 
consisted  of  a  building  in  a  healthy  locality,  capable  of  lodging  120 
or  more  boys,  with  lar^e  play-ground,  and  10  or  U  acres  of  land  ; 
40  boys  were  engaged  m  neld  labour,  and  gardening  under  a  gar- 
dener, and  at  shoemaking  and  tailoring,  and  they  were  instruct- 
ed in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  scriptural  knowledge. 
The  annual  expense  of  40  boys  was  not  less  than  about  «£950.  The 
incomes  were,  from  the  Government,  £575  ;  from  annual  subscrip- 
tions, about  X200  ;  leaving  a  deficiency  of  about  jC200«  Many  do- 
nations, &c.,  were  derived  from  persons  at  a  distance,  and  the  open- 
ing of  schools  in  other  districts  would  probably  diminish  the  amount. 
The  object  of  the  present  appeal  was  not  to  set  up  a  school,  for  it 
existed,  nor  to  pay  off  a  denciency,  for  it  had  been  supplied  by  Mr- 
Bcott  ;  it  was  with  a  view  to  future  good.  A  most  important  want 
had  been  most  unexpectedly  and  generously  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Bengough,  widely  known  as  coadjutor  with  Mr.  Baker  in  the  Re- 
formatory institution  at  Hardwicke  Court,  who  had  volunteered  to 
reside  near  Kingswood  and  superintend  the  school.  The  Committee 
felt  that  conduct  so  generous  should  be  an  encouragement  to  all. 

C.  W.  Hoskyns,  £sq..  High   Sheriff  of  Warwickshire,  proposed 
the  first  resolution — "  That  a  large   portion  of  youthful  offenders 
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against  the  law  are  brought  up  in  habits  of  idleness  and  ?tce,  vitb 
little  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  strangers  to  the  inflaence  of 
kindness  and  family  affection  ;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  refiMin- 
ing  such  offenders  it  is  highlj  important  that  schools  should  be  insti- 
tutcd,  where  they  may   be  trained  to  habits  of  regular  labour  in 
agriculture  and  other  employments,  with  elementary  mental  instruc- 
tions, under  moral  and  religious  care.*'     The  speaker   expressed  the 
readiness  with  which,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  committee,  he  bad 
attended  the  meeting,  and  by  which  he  said  he  had  only  reciprocated 
the  kindness  of  Miss   Carpenter,  whose  name   as  a  genuine  philan- 
thropist was  known  throughout  England.     The  resolution,  he  said, 
was  so  admirably  framed,  that  without  need  of  illustration  it  declared 
the  whole  question.     The  High  Sheriff  touched  upon  various  points 
referred  to  in  it,  arguing  that  society  had  failed  in  its  duty  toward? 
the  neglected  children  of  crime,  who  could  scarcely  he  regarded  ss 
responsible  agents,  and  that  reformatory  schools  afforded  the  true 
means  of  reclamation.     By  a  calculation  made  by  a  gentleman  deeply 
versed  in  the  statistics   of  crime,  it  was   shown  that   the  number  of 
incurables  did  not  exceed  I  in  100.     But  as  even  that  single  bisek 
sheep  might,  in  a  gaol,  influence  the  whole  number,  the  true  policy 
was  to  keep  the  99  beyond  his  reach.      The  speaker  combated  the 
idea  that  they  were  making  reformatory  schools  too  attractiTe,*an<l 
advocated  the  employment  in  agriculture  as  the  description  of  n* 
dustry  most  suitable. 

Sir  Eardley  Uilmott,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  it  was  a 
melancholy  thing  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  surrounded  ss 
they  were  by  all  the  evidences  of  civilization  and  refinement,  they 
should  have  to  embody  in  a  resolution  the  declarations  which  tbst 
under  consideration  contained.  He  considered  that  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  country,  the  instruments  of  all  their  wealth  and  all  tbetr 
greatness,  had  a  right  to  cull  on  the  state  to  give  them  a  greater  degree 
of  moral  and  religious  education.  It  was  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  progrfs»  h<id  been  made.  He  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  that  their  party  contentions  or  sectarian  bickerings  (hear)  bad 
hitherto  interfered  with  the  current  of  humanity,  but  the  disease 
existed,  and  they  were  called  upon  to  administer  a  medicine.  Tbe 
learned  baronet  then  referred  to  an  experiment  upon  the  reforma- 
tory system,  which  had  been  tried  for  thirty -six  years  by  the  mi^s- 
trates  of  Warwickshire  at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore,  and  where  tney 
had  found  that  the  influence  of  kindness  on  the  human  heart  was  alt- 
powerful.  The  statistics  of  that  institution  proved  that,  beyond  all 
others,  agricultural  employment  was  that  which  was  most  efRcaciovs. 
Whether  it  was  that  out-of-door  exercise  assisted  the  teacher  by  ex- 
panding the  faculties,  or  whether  that  it  was  desirable  that  tbe 
children  should  not  be  congregated  with  others  in  rooms,  he  could 
not  say  ;  but  certain  it  was  that  out-of-door  agricullnral  empk>y' 
ment  did  a  great  deal  more  towards  reformation  than  any  other 
description.  An  important  question  was,  at  whose  expense  was  tbe 
reformatory  system  to  he  carried  on  ?  He  concurred  with  the  chair- 
man that  they  could  not  expect  private  benevolence  to  carry  it  oat 
in  the  way  in  which  it  was  required  in  this  country.      If  it  was  not 
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made  a  part  of  the  national  institutions  it  would  be  hopeless  to  pro- 
ceed (cheers).  From  1818  till  March  1854  did  the  niagistrates  of 
Warwickshire  go  on  endeavouring  to  bring  their  institution  under 
the  notice  of  government,  but  all  in  vain  until  the  day  before  it 
closed.  The  government  did  then  offer  to  dole  out  a  small  pittance! 
but  it  was  too  late  ;  the  institution  died  the  next  day.  Sir  Eardlejr 
went  on  to  state  that  in  1829  an  act  of  parliament,  embodying  the 
tfpirit  of  the  resolution,  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  which  his 
late  father  was  a  member.  He  criticized  the  two  present  acts  of 
parliament,  complaining  of  the  clause  which  compelled  magistrates, 
before  they  coula  send  children  to  the  reformatory  school,  to  commit 
them  for  fourteen  days,  and  also  of  that  which  made  the  minimum 
term  to  be  spent  in  the  school  two  years.  He  said  the  real  object 
should  be  to  stand  at  the  prison  door  and  prevent  the  poor  children 
from  ent^^ring  and  being  contaminated  there,  and  added  that  the  ex- 
perience of  iStretton  showed  that  a  few  months  would  generally  dis- 
close whether  a  child  could  be  reclaimed.  The  clause  enabling  the 
authorities  to  compel  thd  parents  of  children  to  contribute  not  ex- 
ceeding OS.  per  week  towards  a  child's  maintenance  in  the  school, 
would  also,  he  considered,  be  inoperative.  The  learned  baronet 
dwelt  with  ihuch  eloquence  on  the  duty  which  society  had  had  ca^t 
upon  it ;  and  appealed  to  the  acknowledged  munificence  of  the  citi* 
zens  of  Bristol,  and  he  concluded  by  inviting  Mr.  Langton  to  co- 
operate with  the  chairman  in  procuring  such  an  act  of  parliament 
as  would  enable  them  effectually  to  reform  their  youthful  criminals. 

Mr.  George  Thomas  supported  the  resolution  in  an'able  a«klresa. 
He  said  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  have  left  to  the 
present  day  so  important  a  matter,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they 
were  now  going  to  effectually  grapple  with  the  evil,  He  was  proud 
to  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  meeting,  and  begged  to  f^xiiresshis 
obligations  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  {>romoted  tue  movement,  and 
especially  to  that  truly  beuevoleut  and  Christian  lady  who  had  lubour^ 
ed  in  it,  he  feared,  much  beyond  her  btrength.  Mr.  Thomas  went 
on  to  argue  that  whilst  they  reformed  their  criminal  population  they 
ought  not  to  increase  their  number ;  he  quoted  from  Mr.  Sydney 
Turner  to  show  that  much  vice  resulted  from  the  penny  theatre,  the 
dancing  saloons  and  the  low  lodging-houses,  those  fruitful  abettors 
of  crime,  aud  he  added  his  own  opinion  that  the  public-house,  the 
beer  shop,  and  the  gin  palace  should  also  be  included.  The  speaker 
instanced  the  recent  dtiings  iu  Hydepark  as  showing  the  degraded 
state  of  the  lowest  chiSKes,  iind  said  he  looked  upon  those  proceedings 
as  a  disgrace  to  England.  After  referring  to  the  history  of  Eliza- 
beth Fry*s  visits  to  the  gaols  of  England,  as  showiog  what  might  be 
done  with  a  Uttle  kindness,  even  amongst  the  most  criminal  classes, 
he  concluded  by  saving  that  as  our  laws  had  hitherto  been  severe  he 
hoped  that  wc  were  now  entering  on  a  better  system. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted  nenu  con,. 

The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  rose  to  propose  "That  this 
meeting  considers  the  reformatory  school  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol, 
worthy  of  public  support  as  a  means  of  aocompli^ing  the  foregoing' 
most  desirable  objects."    He  said  he  could  not  oonceive  that  anj 
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object  of  deeper  interest  or  greater  importance  coii]d  come  l»ef>re 
him  during  his  \ear  of  office.  The  citizen^  of  Bristol  were  deepV 
indebted  to  the  benevolent  ladv  (Miss  Carpenter)  mho  had  eyinced 
such  a  lively  interest  in  the  wretched  cla>a  for  whr.5«  welfare  tber 
were  assembled,  and  who  ba<l  done  so  much  f  t  tLem.  When  he 
looked  at  the  difficulties  bjr  which  the  question  was  beset  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  carr^-  it  out ;  and  thev  owed  therefore  the  deeper 
obligations  to  tho^e  who>e  philanthropic  exertions  had  accomplished 
so  much  good.  He  thought  it  impossible  that  the  citj  of  Bristol 
could  refuse  the  supplicated  help,  nay  he  hoped  that  it  would  take 
the  lead  as  it  had  done  for  the  promotion  of  other  good  objects. 
After  referring  to  a  painful  case  of  a  joung  girl  who  had  been  brought 
before  him  on  the  bench,  the  Mayor  said  he  hoped  by  the  iofluence 
of  his  office  that  he  might  do  good  for  the  society,  and  he  could 
assure  them  that  every  one  who  coold  enter  iuto  his  feelings  would 
gladly  lend  it  aid. 

Sir  Arthur  H.  £lton  seconded  the  resolution  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
in  which  he  referred  to  an  adiantage  which  a  private  asylum  must 
possess  over  any  strictly  government  establishment,  viz.,  in  the  pos* 
session  of  that  earnest  principle  of  christian  love  which  was  so  Influen- 
tial in'  touching  the  hearts  and  reaching  the  minds  of  the  poor 
creatures.  He  was  glad  to  hear  from  Miss  Carpenter's  own  lips  that 
there  were  in  her  school  some  whom  the  magistrates  of  Bristol  had 
sent  there,  and  «'ho  were  supposed  to  be  haraened  criminals^  and  he 
hoped  now  that  the  chief  magistrate  had  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
cause,  that  more  idle  children  would  be  taken  out  of  the  streets. 
There  had  been  received  into  the  school  from  Bristol  twentv  bovs. 
of  whom  four  only  were  under  legal  detention.  Two  of  the  four 
were  now  at  Kingswood,  each  wa^  without  a  father,  one  had  a  mother 
in  gaol,  and  each  had  a  younger  brother  about  the  streets,  probably 
maintaining  themselves  hy  pilfering.  Surely  such  cases  as  those  ap* 
pealed  to  their  sympathies,  and  told  them  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
do  what  they  could  to  correct  the  evil.  Sir  Arthur  spoke  at  some 
length,  enforcing  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  making  the 
parents  contribute  towards  the  support  of  their  children.  He  quoted 
Franklin's  opinion,  that  the  Chinese  did  wisely  in  conferring  honour 
on  the  parents  of  their  great  men,  instead  of  on  the  men  themselves, 
and  expressed  his  own  view  that  much  of  the  good  or  evil  of  society 
depended  on  the  discharge  of  the  parental  duty. 

Captain  Bengough,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  great  cause  of  children  going  wrong  was  not  any 
inherent  vice,  but  their  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  bad  habits. 
He  eave  some  statistics  of  the  Kingswood  school.  45  boys  were 
received  before  the  31st  of  December,  1854,  of  whom  8  only  were 
under  legal  detention.  Of  the  45  there  remained  in  the  school  in  a 
promising  condition,  14 ; sent  to  another  school  for  frequently  abscond- 
mg,  3;  restored  with  a  good  character  to  respectable  friends,  8 ; 
emi|^rating  with  good  characters  (3  of  them  Bristol  boys),  8 ;  main- 
taining  themselves  by  work  in  Bristol,  5  ;  re-joining  his  old  asso- 
ciates, having  been  only  six  months  in  the  school,  I  ;  sent  to  sea,  but 
relapsed  aAerwai'ds  into  pilfering  habits,  1  ;  absconded  after  a  few 
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months,  and  again  fallen  into  crime,  4.  The  condition  of  the  4  who 
could  not  be  retained  in  the  school^  showed  what  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  45,  if  they  had  not  been 
cared  for.'  One  of  the  4  had  been  transported,  another  awaited  that 
fate  in  gaol,  and  a  third,  since  he  absconded,  had  completed  his 
tenth  imprisonment.  One  boy  in  the  school  had  been  sent  there 
from  the  Saltlev  reformatory  school,  for  which  he  was  too  young. 
He  had  been  fifteen  times  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  he  was  thus 
described  by  the  master  at  Saltley  : — "  He  is  the  worst  specimen  of 
human  nature  I  ever  met  with  ;  he  is  a  devil  incarnate ;  conflagra- 
tion and  destruction  are  his  element ;  he  has  set  fire  to  our  own 
premises."  He  was  now,  after  two  and  a-half  years,  a  docile  boy, 
particularly  affectionate,  worked  well,  and  showed  no  disposition  to 
thieve.  Another  boy,  sent  to  the  school  at  twelve  years  old,  after 
various  imprisonments,  had  emigrated  under  Mrs.  Chisholm  with  a 
^ood  character.  A  third,  who  had  been  trained  to  thieving  by  his 
father,  and  whose  two  elder  brothers  were  transported,  had  also  be* 
come  a  completely  changed  character,  and  had  emigrated  (the  speaker 
exhibited  a  neatly-made  workbox  of  his  construction).  Capt.  Ben- 
gough  asked,  hearing  such  eood  results,  whether  any  one  could  doubt 
what  was  their  duty  ?  and  he  then  went  on  to  show  the  necessity  for 
pecuniary  support.  Even  in  the  cases  where  5s.  was  paid  by  govern- 
ment, the  amount  was  insufficient,  and  when  it  was  considered  that 
five  Bribtol  boys  had  been  sent  out  at  a  cost  of  £10  each,  surely  there 
was  a  claim  upon  the  city. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Osborne,  chaplain  of  the  Bath  gaol,  in  ably  support- 
ing the  resolution,  said  there  was  une  point  which  had  not  been 
touched  upon,  but  which  must  yet  be  grappled  with.  He  respected 
the  magistracy  as  much  as  any  one,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  them 
invested  with  greater  discretionary  powers ;  but  there  was  one 
power  which  must  be  taken  out  of  their  hand.s.  'I'he  meeting  might 
not  agree  with  him  now  any  more  than  the  public  agreed  with  him 
ten  years  ago  about  the  refurmutory  sysiem,  but  it  would  by-and-bj 
concur  with  him  in  feeling  that  the  magistrates  ought  not  to  have 
power  to  send  children  to  gaol  in  certain  cases.  He  had  in  his  own 
gaol  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  who,  while  playing  with  some  chest- 
nuts, had  accidentally  broken  a  window,  ana  who,  because  his  parents 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it,  was  sent  to  prison  (cries  of  '  shame'). 
He  asked  them  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  justice,  should  such  a 
power  as  that  be  continued  ?  Until  the  magistrates,  instead  of 
committing  children  to  gaol,  could  send  them  to  the  reformatory 
school  at  once,  the  evil  ^%ould  never  be  remedied  (cheers).  The  rev. 
speaker  went  on  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  act  of  parliament,  that  it 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  what  the  Birmingham  conference  pro- 
posed, and  with  respect  to  the  clause  which  compelled  magistrates 
to  commit  children  for  fourteen  days  before  sending  them  to  the 
schools,  he  said  the  man  who  introduced  it  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself.  An  institution  which  he  had  been  inbtrumental  in  establish- 
ing had,  in  order  to  escape  the  act,  refused  to  be  certi6ed. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted. 

The  Very  licv.  the  Dean,  Dr.  £lliott,  moved  some  additions  to 
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tbe  committee,  and  in  so  doing,  he,  in  his  own  DAm%  and  tbMe  ftf 

his  coadjutors,  earnestly  invited  Mr.  Mile«  to  aoo^t  the*  office  of 
president.  If  their  chairman  would  do  them  tlie  extreme  landnfss 
of  giving  them  hiii  able  assistance  and  countenance,  he  wai  witiifieH 
th«a  the  citizen^s  of  Bristol  would  have  ever/  confidence  in  the  work* 
ing  of  the  society. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Langton,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  motion,  made  an 
eloquent  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  societj,  and  expressed  his  readiaess 
to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Miles  in  pr»sing  the  matter  on  tbe  attentkia 
of  the  If  gislatiure. 

^Ir.  B.  Baker,  of  Ilardwicke-court,  sapported  the  reeolotion  in  an 
able  and  argumentative  speech.  After  expressing  bis  confidoiee  that 
the  merchants  of  Bristol,  and  the  residents  of  Clifton   and  their 
neighbourhouds,  would  cheerfully  raise  far  more  than  the  X200 
referred  to  in  the  report,  he  proceeded  to  speak  upon  a  subject  which 
he  had  been  requested  to  bring  particularly  before  the  meeting,  via  , 
the  clearing  of  particular  districts  (hear).     The  invention  of  the 
system  was  not  his  ;  he  had  copied  it  from  what  he  had  seen  at  Capt. 
BrentonV,  nor  was  the  carrying  out  of  it  his,  it  was  Mr.  Bengough's, 
and  he  might  therefore  speak  of  it  freely.     The  system  of  clearing  a 
country  meant  this !— That  the  schiiols  at  Hardwicke,  at  King^wood, 
and  eli*cwhf re,  should  not  content  themselves  by  taking  merely  such 
children  vis  came  to  them,  but  that  they  should  embrace  armuch 
wider  field,  from   which,    with    the   assistance  of  the  majUlrates 
and  police,  they  should  draw  away  the  real  leaders  of  miscmev  and 
thus  do  good,  not  merely  to  A,  B,  or  C,  but  to  the  coinmunitv  at 
large,     i  le  could  not  concur  as  to  the  propriety  of  commitfUiA:  iTl. 
juvenile  offenders  to  their  schools,  which  he  considered  in  ten  de-^i,  notr 
for  any  boy  who  might  accidentally  break  a  window,  'but  all'  i«  icrf^ 
conricted  boys,  and  all  once-convicted  boys,  when  there  was  t  .^oti' 
to  believe  that  their  dishonesty  was  not  the  effect  of  accidenta!!  t^  np- 
lation,  but  that  thoy  were  actually  living  in  habits  of  vice.     In  his 
own  school  he  had  never  had  more  than  eight  from  his  own  pftrt  of 
the  country,  and  he  had  sent  round  to  the  mas^istrates  of  other  dis- 
tricts and  from  all  parts  (except  Bristol),  from  Cheltenham,  the 
mining  districts  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  the  clothing  district  of 
Stroud,  the  Gloucestershire  magi>trates  had  been  unable  to  make 
him  up  a  school  of  thirty,  from  their  own  country  alone.     Now  he 
was  anxious  to  get  the  co-operation  of  the  magistrates  of  Brist4:>l, 
for  though  his  school  was  at  pre^ient  very  full,  it  would,  as  he  was 
keeping  many  for  other  schools,  be  in  a  short  time  lowered.    He  was 
most  anxious,  if  Mr.  Bengough  would  join  him,  to  see  if  they  could 
not  make  an  attack  upon  Bristol ;  and  he  hoped,  in  due  course  of 
time,  if  the  magistrates  and  the  police  would  assist  him,  to  consider- 
ably lessen  the  number  of  juvenile  thieves.       Mr.  Baker  went  on  to 
express  an  opinion  that  two-th<rds  of  the  parents  could  afford  to  pay, 
and  that  if  the  government  would  do  its  duty,  the  present  act  would 
be  sufficient   to  make  them.      He  also  thought    that  the    clause 
which  compelled  magistrates  to  send  children  to  prison  for  a  short 
time  was  useful,  as  the  children  came  to  scliool  in  a  better  train  of 
ndnd  ;  sod  said  that  tbe  obligatory  committal  for  two  years  was  no 
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re&l  hardship,  inftamueh  as  on  a  proper  representation,  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  abridge  the  term. 

Mr.  Budgett  also  spoke  to  the  resolution,  which  having  been 
adopted,  Mr.  B.  Leonard  assumed  the  chair,  and  cordial  votes  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Frere  and  to  the  chairman,  which  Mr.  Miles  cour- 
teoQsly  acknowledged,  brought  the  interesting  proceedings  to  a  close. 

The  following  subscriptions  and  donations  were,  amongst  others, 
given  in  the  room  : — George  Thomas,  Ksq.,  a  donation  of  £50.  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  £"10  ;  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  (in  addition 
to  an  annual  subscription  of  i50),  a  donation  of  £50  ;  W.  H.  G.  Lang- 
ton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  Budgett,  Esq.,  and  U.  Leonard,  Esq.,  subscrip- 
tions of  £5,  and  donations  of  £20;  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean,  a  sub- 
scription of  jt2  2s. 

Of  the  Eed  Lodge  Girls'  Reforinatory  we  have  received  the 
following  Heport : — 

"  Red  Lodge  Girls*  Reformatory  School,  Bristol, 

There  are  now  in  this  School  22  girls,  all  of  whom,  except  three* 
have  been  legally  convicted  of  crime,  one  of  them  six  times,  and 
several  others  twice  or  more.  Though,  for  many  reasons,  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  in  the  reformation  of  convicted  girls  are 
much  greater  than  that  of  boys,  yet  good  hopes  are  entertained  of 
all  pf  |nen),  should  they  be  able  to  stay  a  sufficiently  long  time  in  the 
institution.  It  is  encouraging  already  to  perceive  a  growth  of  prin- 
c;pT«  Tq  many,  and,  indeed,  a  striking  improvement  is  usually  ooser* 
v^ble  i^  a  child's  countenance  and  deportment  after  she  has  been  a 
few  niooths  in  the  School.  The  size  of  the  house,  which  is  caicu* 
rate*)  to  receive  double  the  number,  affords  scope  for  every  kind  of 
hprc  jvork  ;  washing  is  also  taken  in,  besides  that  of  the  establisb- 
rnent^  which  is  all  done  by  the  girls  under  the  superintendeoce  of 
an  experienced  teacher.  Con.^iderable  attention  is  also  pauI  to  plain 
sewing  and  knitting,  so  that  the  girls  may  be  titted  for  ordinary  do- 
mestic occupations.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  in  all,  their  reli- 
gious and  moral  training  is  made  a  primary  object.  The  working 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquent  Bill  has  been  found  perfectly  satisfactory 
as  regards  this  School.  Though  it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  it 
should  be  discretionary  rather  than  compulsory  on  magistrates  to 
send  a  child  to  Gaol  for  14  days  previously  to  placing  her  in  thii 
School,  that  those  who  have  acted  'sans  discernement'  may  not  have 
the  prison  stain,  yet,  as  most  of  the  cases  sent  to  Bed  Lodge  have 
hitherto  been  of  an  aggravated  nature,  it  has  been  found  practically 
that  a  fortnight's  seclusion  in  a  sejxirate  cell  has  made  the  child  more 
appreciate  the  privilege  of  being  in  the  friendly  aimoaphere  of  the 
jSchool,  and  the  severity  of  the  prison  system  has  been  a  preparation 
to  untamed  natures  for  the  obedience  and  regular  discipline  which 
must  be  enforced  in  ever^  well  ordered  establishment.  The  provi* 
sion  for  compulsory  pa^'uient  from  the  parents  could  probably  not 
be  available  in  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  cases  now  in  the  School^ 
but  in  these  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  law  should  be  speedily 
enforced^  as  a  wholesome  check  on  dishonest  and  neglectful  parenta* 

MARY  CARPENTER, 

Superiniendent" 
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Whikt  Bristol,  with  its  Kingswood,  has  been  thus  active, 
Birmingham  with  its  Saltley  has  not  beeo  idle.  In  prooC  of 
this  fact  we  insert  the  following  important  notes,  which  Itave 
been  forwarded  to  us  bj  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  «!.u  is 
an  active  and  able  advocate  of  the  Beformatorj  principle : — 


"  The  annual  provincial  session  of  the  MetroDoiUoM  omd 
Law  Astodatiom  was  held  at  Birmingham  on  toe  22od  and  23rd  of 
October,  vhen  a  large  number  of  Jeadiug  members  of  the  praftr^un 
were  assembled,  from  the  metropolis  and  nearly  e>  err  couotj  vi 
England.  T.  U.  Bower,  Esq.,  of  London  presided,  aud  the  ik-o- 
ceedings  were  of  an  interesting  cbad-acter,  but  the  onlj  pa{M:r  which 
will  have  anj  peculiar  interest  for  oar  readers  waa  one  pre^enbrd  hj 
W.  Morgan,  Esq.,  on  Befornuuoriea.  This  gentleman  \i  well 
known  a&  Honorarjf  Secretary  to  the  Saltlejr  Institution,  and  also  to 
the  Institution  for  Girls  at  Birmingham*  and  to  his  labours*  in 
conjunction  with  the  Kev.  Sydney  Turner,  we  are  mainly  indebted 
for  the  great  impul»e  given  to  this  cause  by  that  conference,  convened 
at  Birmingham  in  1853,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Youthful  Offenders'  act,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  nu- 
merous reformatories  now  springing  up  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Ryland  directed  Mr.  Morgan's  attention  to  the  point  of 
sending  children  to  a  distance  from  the  places  where  thev  Uve.  It 
was  most  important  to  put  them  into  a  new  sphere,  so  thaf  they 
might  not  find  at  the  door  of  the  Reformatory,  as  at  present,  a  set 
of  people  ready  to  take  them  back  to  their  old  society.  It  appeared 
to  him,  also,  that  no  Reformatory  could  be  estabhshed  anywhere 
successfully  unless  it  had  at  its  head  a  person  who,  for  »  rerj  love 
for  the  work,  was  willing  to  attend  to  it.  What  were  Mr.  Morgan's 
ideas  as  t<^rommunication  between  parents  and  children  ? 

Mr.  Morgan  said,  that  in  the  arrangements  respecting  the  subject 
last  mentioned,  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Birmingham  the  practice  existed  of  allowing,  at 
considerably  long  intervals,  communication,  both  personally  and  hy 
letter,  between  parentis  and  children  ;  and  from  this,  benefits  were 
expected  to  result.  The  arrangement  was  always  superintended  by 
the  master  or  mistress  of  the  school,  and  the  letters  he  (Mr.  Morgan) 
had  seen  were  calculated  to  produce  the  happiest  moral  influences. 
As  to  the  duty  of  the  State,  thegreatest  possible  diveraity  of  opinion 
existed ;  but  bis  own  opinion  was,  that  we  should  wait  to  see  how 
far  the  present  plan  of  giving  public  money  to  aid  voluntary  efforts 
is  adequate  to  accomplish  the  business.  He  thought  that  in  a  few 
years  the  number  of  youthful  crimiiuds  would  be  fouud  to  be  letf 
than  people  supposed.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  desirability 
of  removine  tbem  from  the  scenes  in  which  they  had  operated.  The 
great  complaint  against  Saltley  was,  that  the  boya  could  escape  into 
Birmingham,  meet  old  associates,  and  lap^e  into  their  old  cour^e&. 
As  to  children  being  sent  to  Reformatories  from  prison,  the  law 
required  that  there  must  be  at  least  fourteen  da\s*  confinement  in 
priM>n  prior  to  reception  as  a  criminal  into  a    Beformator}*  ;  hot 
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children  might  be  received  who  went  voluntarily  to  the  institution 
[hear].  However,  the  great  bulk  of  the  children  came  bj  sentence 
of  magistrate  or  judge.  He  hoped  they  would  not  be  contiidered  as 
places  of  punishment,  hut  that  wlKre  punishment  was  deemed 
necessary,  it  would  be  adminihtered  prior  to  their  being  brought 
under  the  more  humane  famiiy-like  influences  of  the  Reformatory 
School  [applause]. 

Mr.  Shaen  (London)  said,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  it  recommended 
that  a  child  should  first  receive  punishment  in  ordinary  prisons,  and 
then  be  sent  to  a  Reformatory.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  important  for  Magistrates  to  be  on  their  guard  against  sending 
to  Reformatories  boys  who  were  too  old  or  too  hardened  ;  but  he 
should  not  have  thought  that  it  was  wise  to  send  a  child  to  gaol 
before  putting  them  under  training.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Morgan 
as  to  the  importance  of  keeping  them  in  the  Reformatory  a  length 
of  time,  as  the  object  of  these  institutions  was  not  to  produce  merely 
a  temporary  effect.  Coming,  as  the  majority  of  criminal  children 
did,  from  a  society  which  had  naturally  led  them  into  the  commission 
of  crime,  the  most  hopeful  remedy  would  be  that  which  wpuld 
permanently  separate  them  from  the  influence -of  that  society,  and 
enable  them  to  form  entirely  new  connexions.  The  Association 
ought  to  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Morgan  for  the  paper,  as  it  was  out  of 
the  usual  class  of  topics  introduced  for  discussion.  It  would  show 
the  varied  experience  which  the  Profession  had  of  the  dtfTerent 
branches  of  the  law,  and  would  also  prove  that  their  interest  was 
not  confined  to  subjects  merely  affecting  their  pockets  and  bills  of 
costs. 

Mr.  Ryland  wished  to  have  Mr.  Morgan's  opinion  with  regard  to 
Reformatories  being  considered  as  places  of  punishment.  If  it  was 
thought  unwise  so  to  regard  them,  what  mode  was  proposed  for 
punishing  a  convicted  child  before  he  was  received  into  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  Mansfield  Ingleby  said,  that  in  an  adult  Reformatory  in  Lon- 
don all  criminals  admitted  were  subjected  to  a  probationary  term, 
involving  very  spare  bread-and-water  diet,  solitary  confinement,  and 
divers  other  things  very  disagreeable,  especially  to  criminals.  If 
they  went  thtough  that,  they  then  passed  into  other  departments, 
and  had  education  ;  if  they  could  not  stand  it,  the  door  was  open, 
and  they  might  go.  By  such  a  plan  the  argument  that  punishment 
should  be  altogether  dispensed  with  would  be  removed. 

Mr.  J.  Hope  Shaw  said,  that  the  nature  of  the  functions  he  had 
to  discharge  in  Leeds  had  been  the  means  of  calling  his  attention  to 
the  subject  then  before  them.  He  concurred  in  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Shaen,  that  though  out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  the  buitiness 
of  the  Association,  it  was  highly  serviceable  that  such  subjects 
should  occasionally  be  brought  under  their  notice,  and  they  were 
certainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Morgan  for  the  very  interesting  and  lucid 
manner  in  which  he  had  placed  before  them  the  law  affecting  juvenile 
criminals.  With  regard  to  the  question,  whether  a  child  should  be 
punished  in  all  cases,  either  at  the  Reformatory  or  before  it  is  sent 
there,  his  experience  enabled  him  to  state  that,  in  a  very  consider- 
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able  number  of  cases,  children  who  came  before   Magistrates  were 
more  sinned  aguinst  than  sinning  (bear).     It  was  bad  enough  if  the 
trainit%  of  a  child  had  been  neglected,  but   that  was  not  the  worst 
feature  of  the  cases  Magistrates  had  to  deal  with.      If  it  hnd   been 
entirely  neglected  it  was  scarcely  a  fit  sulyect  for  punishment.     Un- 
fortunately, however,  cases  were  not  untrequent  where  they  go  far 
beyond  mere  neglect.      There  were  cases  in  which  persons,  some- 
times parents,  sent  children  to  prowl  about  the  streets  and   provide 
for  themselves  food,  as  well  as  bring  something  home  at  night.    That 
child  is  forced  into  crime,  and  would  they  punish  him  ?     They  were 
objects,  not  for  puni^htnent,  but  fur  commiseration  ;    and  it  was 
truly  revolting  to  send  to  a  place  of  punishment  those  who  were  the 
victims  of  their  friends*  misconduct.      The  proper   place  for  them 
was  a  place  of  refuge,  such   as  these  Reformatories  were.     They 
were  now   experiments,    and   they   had    the    imperfections   which 
atached  to  all  experiments.      Amongst  these  imperfections  was  the 
voluntary  character  of  the  formation  and  support  of  these  establish- 
ments.     He  did  not  think  they  would  ever  be  in  the  position  they 
ought  to  occupy  until  they  were  taken  up  by  the  State.     He  di^  not 
say  that  it  was  not  a  Wise  measure  to  let  them  start   voluntarily  ;  it 
limply  produced  more  difficulty  in   the  working,  and  they  must  not 
expect  them  to  produce  all  the  good  they  hoped  for  some  number 
of  years  to  come.     He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  subject  had  been 
taken  up  in  so  many  parts  :  but  as  Reformatories  could  not  be  founded 
except  by  voluntary  contribution,  this  ought  not  to  be  the  position 
they  should  permanently  hold.   One  difficulty  with  which  he  bad  met 
in  an  attempt  to  remove  a  child  to  Miss  Carpenter's  School,  was 
that  of  the  co£its  of  removal.      He  was  told  that  it  was  doubtful 
out   of  what  fund  they   mi^'ht    come.      He  had  communications 
with  Miss  Carpenter,  through   a  friend  at  Leeds,  on  the   subject 
of  the  length  of  time  which  was   necessary,  and  the   answer  he  re- 
ceived was,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  solid  benefit  if  a  child  was 
sent  for  a  less  period  than  five  years.      With  this  he  agreed,   as  he 
did  nqt  consider  it  a  place  of  punishment,  but  rather  a  place   of  re« 
formation,  where  the  best  possible  chance  of  restoring  the^e   unfor- 
tunate creatures  could  not  be  expected  to  have  a  successful  result  in 
a  short  space  of  time.     He  was  at  first  startled  at  the  idea  of  a  child 
being  sent  to  a  place  of  this  sort  for  five  years  for  an  act  for  which  it 
was  scarcely  responsible,  but  he  afterwards  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  that  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.    As  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  parent  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Morgan,  that  it  was  hq 
itnportaitt  part  of  the  measure,  but  he  did  not  look  to  it  as  a  source 
from  which  much  pecuniary  return  was  very  likely  to  be   received. 
They  were  not  generally  in  a  position  to  pay  money,  and  when  they 
were,  their  habits  were  such  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  be  got ;  but 
the  check  which  it  gave  upon  the  vice  and  criminality  of  parents  was 
important,  as  they  should  be  taught  that,  either  in  purse  or    person, 
they  would  be  made  responsible   for   the  crimes  of  which  they   ara 
the  authors  (hear). 

As  we  were  jiulting  liiis  llecord   to  press  we  received  the 
following  report : — 
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PBOPOSED ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  ttOM^AN  CATHOLIC 

CHILDREN. 

On  TuesdaY,  October  23rd,  a  ineeUng  of  ladiea  and  gentlemen, 

members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  from  the  three  Ridings  of 

Yorkshire,  wa«  held  in  the  Be  Grey  Rooms,  York,  with  the  view  of 

establishing  a  Reformatyry  Institution  for  the  reformation  of  offenders 

whose  parents  are  Roman  Catholics. 

On  the  motion  of  T.  Meynell,  jun.,  Esq.,   W.  C.  Maxwell,  Esq. 
was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  presiding  over  the 
meeting,  and  he  trusted  the  proceedings  would  be  characterified  with 
that  harmony  and  zeal  which  so  good  an  object  as  tbe  institution 
they  were  endeavouring  to  establish  required.  The  Chairman  then 
read  the  requisition  calling  the  meeting,  and  also  letters  from  Sir  W. 
Lawson  and  other  gentlemen,  apologising  for  their  absence.  He 
then  observed  that  he  trusted  they  would  all  do  their  utmost  in  the 
cause  they  had  undertaken,  and  by  their  zeal  and  energy  be  enabled 
to  remove  every  obstacle  which  might  appear.  Nothing  good  or 
great  was  accomplished  but  had  difficulties,  and  it  was  only  by  zeal, 
energy,  and  geoerosity,  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  establish  a 
reformatory  institution,  which  they  hoped  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  country,  and  also  to  the  unfortunate  people  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  designed.  The  Chairman  then  referred  to  the  meeting  held  on 
the  4th  inst ,  and  observed  that  nothing  was  said  on  that  occasioa 
which  a  Catholic  could  find  fault  with.  He  gave  the  Protestants 
the  highest  credit  for  their  motives  in  endeavouring  to  remove  the 
great  springs  of  evil,  by  the  establishment  of  reformatory  institutions. 
With  regard  to  Catholic  children,  they  did  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  them  in  matters  relating  to  religion,  and  they  were  willing  to 
hand  such  over  to  the  control  of  an  institution  in  which  they  would 
be  trained  in  a  manner  the  most  accordant  with  their  previous  educa- 
tion. Let  them  endeavour  that  the  institution  they  were  assembled 
to  form  should  be  a  sister  institution  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
and  the  promotion  of  religion  where  it  iamost  required,  viz.,  among 
poor  criminals  of  this  description. 

The  Hon.  C.  Langdale  pioposed  the  first  resolution  :-r-"  That 
Reformatory  Schools  for  juvenile  offenders  being  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  county  of  York  on  exclusively  Protestant  principles, 
this  meeting  recognises  the  obligation  incumbent  upon  Catholics  of 
providing  a  reformatory  school  upon  the  principles  of  the  Catholic 
religion.**  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  which  there  was  for  such  insti- 
tutions, and  stated  the  reasons  wl^h  had  influenced  their  formation. 
These  schools  affected  a  particuuS"  class  of  individuals,  viz.,  those 
juveniles  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  have  been  guilty  of  some 
criminal  offence.  The  usual  mode  of  punishment  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  these  criminals  had  proved  ineffective;  these  unfortunate 
children  were  sent  to  gaol,  and  there  associated  with  criminals  of  an 
older  age.  Tbe  result  was  that  though  they  were  comparatively 
innocent  when  they  were  committed  to  prison,  they  came  out  con- 
firmed villains  and  adepts  in  tha  art  of  stealing.  Tbe  speaker  then 
read  extracts  from  the  report  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  4th  inst.^ 
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vith  the  view  of  shoving  the  extent  of  javenile  dtSm-^patnej  ts  th*.* 
counlrT  ;  and  he  mlso  expUined  the  proHsioitt  of  the  act  paned  ia 
1854*  bj  which  pover  was  given  to  masrutrmtes  to  eommU  Jcicide 
oflfeoden  to  reformatorj  in<t:tatJon9  Several  of  these  Instftatl  'i* 
Lad  been  recent! t  estahii^bed  in  this  coantrr,  and  some  had  Xhtcl  i:3 
existence  for  some  time  on  the  coDtinent  of  Europe.  Af  the  i&et:*j^ 
was  air  are,  a^so,  it  had  bren  dct^rfniaed  to  erect  one  for  the  K  -nn 
and  Eafit  Ridincr«t  for  the  citr  of  York,  and  the  town  and  c^ur.tT  of 
Kinp»  too -upon.  Hal],  in  the  neizhboorhood  of  Mai  (on.  TJodcr  aaj 
circiunstauce«,  therefore*  be  believed  the  Roman  Catholics  of  taU 
country  would  find  it  nece^^arv  to  open  an  eataMUbmeot  of  tl!s  -It^ 
script! on.  in  the  neighb<*arhood  of  London,  indeed^  there  had  hctJi 
a  reformatoj  school  established  hv  Catholics  (with  which  he  was 
connected),  which  was  now  fumlnhed,  and  hati  received  the  approba* 
tion  of  the  inspector  of  prlM>os  ^md  onljf  waited  the  final  ceriin.^e 
of  the  Secretarj  of  State  before  it  would  be  readv  to  ret>:ive 
criminals.  He  believed,  also,  that  a  similar  estahlishmeat  was  a^*t  ut 
to  be  formed  in  the  nt:i;ihbourh«>od  of  Leicester,  He  fdtconviacei 
that  these  institutions  must  be  extended  in  other  parts  of  the  coactrj. 
Supposing  a  school  to  be  established  where  Protectants  and  Catho- 
lics are  mixed  together,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  properlj  Ut 
reform  these  Catholic  children,  unless  thej  were  separated  from  the 
others,  and  unless  thev  receive  an  education  purelv  Catholic  in  its 
principle.  To  suppose  that  tbej  could  reform  children,  corm^ted 
as  these  were,  mixed  up  with  other  classes,  and  receiving  parti v  a 
Protestant  and  parti j  a  Catholic  educatiout  was,  he  thought, 
ntterlj  absurd  in  itself.  Therefore,  if  there  were  oo  other  positive 
ground  for  meeting,  he  thought  it  would  be  quite  necessarj  tliai  the/ 
should  establish  a  reformatorj  school  of  their  own. 

He  now  desired  to  make  a  few  observations,  without,  in  the  sl^t- 
est  degree,  reflecting  upon  his  fellow-countrjmen,  who,  he  believed* 
were  actuated  bj  a  very  proper  feeling  in  establishing  the  reforma- 
tory school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^lalton  ;  and  this,  no  doubts 
forced  Catholics  to  the  a'loption  of  the  step  they  now  contemplated. 
The  establishment  near  MaJton  was  to  be  conducted  purely  oo  Pro- 
testant principles — ^the  roaster  was  to  be  a  Protestant  and  a  clergy- 
man, and  the  superintendent  was  to  be  the  same,  and  to  these  the 
entire  government  of  the  reformatory  was  to  be  confided.  lu  answer 
to  a  question  put  by  himself  at  the  meeting  to  which  he  had  already 
referred,  it  was  openly  avowed  that  no  minister  of  any  other  dcno- 
mination  would  be  admitted  into  the  establishment — it  would  he  an 
institution  where  the  Protestant  religion  alone  would  be  taught.  If 
the  promoters  of  this  institution  had  said,  "  We  will  educate  Ca« 
tbolic  children,  but  in  the  Protestant  faith,"  the  proposition  would 
have  been  a  monstrous  one,  and  in  utter  opposition  to  every  coarse 
of  law  as  acknowledged  in  thb  country,  for  in  our  prisons  and  work- 
houses, however  inefficientlv  done,  the  law  did  make  a  proviaioa 
which  enabled  persons  to  call  in  a  minister  of  their  own  religion. 
The  promoters  of  the  Protestant  Reformatory  had  made  some  pro- 
vision in  this  matter  ;  they  had  fairly  said  to  the  Catholics,  «»  W« 
don't  want  to  have  Catholic  children  in  our  establishmeot ;    if  they 
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come  here,  they  mast  follow  the  rule  and  teaching  of  thiA  hoti.^e. 
We  can  have  no  second  species  of  religion  here,  but  we  are  willing 
to  give  the  Catholic  children  over  to  vou  ;  establish  a  school,  and 
you  shall  have  them."  Surely  this  rendered  it  abbolutely  necessary 
that  the  Catholics  should  adopt  the  course  they  were  now  acting 
upon.  Mr.  Lan^dale  then  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  rea5ons 
which  had  induced  him  to  consent  to  become  a  vice-president  of  the 
Protestant  institution—adding  that  having  consulted  with  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  he  was  advised  to  accept  the  office,  and  on 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  the  Bishop,  he  approved  of  the 
course  pursued.  He  argued  the  necessity  for  the  estaolishmpnt  of  a 
reformatoiT  school  to  which  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persua- 
sion could  be  conveyed,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  they  haa  more 
powers  of  correction  in  themselves  than  the  Protestant  religion  had. 
r!e  believed  that  men  of  that  character  whom  they  knew  were  connec- 
ted with  their  church,  and  who  were  dedicated  by  vow  to  the  refor- 
mation of  these  unfortunate  individuals,  possessed  greater  powers 
of  correcting  than  they  who  were  not  so  set  apart,  and  he  was  con- 
Tinced  that  it  would  be  their  own  fault  if  they  had  not  such  a  sys- 
tem established  in  this  reformatory  school  as  would  enable  them  to 
turn  out  these  unfortunate  children  amended  characters  on  their 
return  to  the  commmiity  at  large.  From  a  statement  in  the  report 
to  which  he  had  previously  referred,  it  appeared  that  in  an  institution 
in  France,  the  reformation  was  so  completely  effected,  that  not  above 
eleven  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  school  had 
been  found  afterwards  to  return  to  a  criminal  course  of  life. 

The  Rev.  M.  Trappes  briefly  seconded  the  resolution,  which  (with 
those  which  followed^  was  unanimously  adopted. 

T.  Meynell,  jun.,  Esq.,  said  he  was  extremely  happy  that  it  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  announce  an  act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  their 
worthy  bishop,  of  a  character  which  was  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and 
which  would  relieve  the  Catholics  of  this  county  from  the  very  heavy 
outlay  which  they  would  have  otherwise  had  to  make  for  the  pur* 
chase  bf  a  site  for  the  contemplated  institution,  lie  proposed, 
*'  That  a  site  for  such  school,  with  a  suitable  farm,  being  offered  by 
his  lordship,  the  Bishop  of  Beverley,  that  the  same  be  gratefully 
accepteJ,  and  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  his  lord- 
ship." Mr.  Meynell  stated,  that  in  addition  to  the  farm-house  and 
buildings  here  offered,  there  was  about  seventy  acres  of  land  which 
would  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  such  an  institution. 

Mr.  Price  seconded  the  motion,  and  passed  a  high  eulogium  upon 
the  Bishop  of  Beverley,  and  the  Hon.  C.  Langdale,  for  the  interest 
they  always  manifested  in  any  matter  which  interested  the  Roman 
Catholic  body.  He  spoke  of  the  benefits  of  reformatory  institutions, 
and  expressed  his  hope  that  the  Catholics  would  support  this  institu- 
tion  in  such  a  manner  that  its  efficiency  and  value  might  be  greatly 
extended.     They  were  accustomed  to  move  and  pass  exceedingly 

food  resolutions,  but  they  had  not  the  resolution  to  carry  them  out. 
[e  hoped,  however,  that  they  would  not  merely  pass  resolutions  pro 
forma^  and  offer  just  encomiums  to  any  one'of  |their  members,  but 
that  they  would  also  determine  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent, 
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the  adTantages  of  an  inntitation  which  was  admirablj  adapted  not 
only  to  benefit  the  religion  of  which  thej  were  professors,  but  the 
county  at  large. 

H.  C.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  moved  the  following  resolution  :-«-^  That  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  measures  requisite  for  adapting  the 
house  and  land  presented  by  the  Bishop  for  a  reformatory  scnool, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  establishment,  donations  and  annual  sub- 
scriptions be  solicited  from  the  Catholics  of  Yorkshire.*  This  re> 
solution  tended  more  to  deeds  than  to  any  superfluity  of  words,  and 
he  believed  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  raising  the  sub- 
scriptions required.  The  Institution  was  formed  upon  real,  pure. 
Catholic  charity ;  the  site  for  it  was  a  donation  from  the  Stourton 
family,  who  had  ever  been  distinguished  for  their  Cbrij»tian  benevo- 
lence ;  and  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  At  the  present  day, 
the  education  of  the  people  was  seized  upon  by  the  laity  ;  a  position 
which  the  Catholics  considered  it  ought  not  to  occupy.  Bducatton, 
he  was  sorrv  to  say,  was  now  too  much  a  matter  of  poundn,  shillin^pt 
and  pence,  but  he  hoped  that  in  this  institution  they  would  shew  the 
Protestants  a  model  establishment  in  which  the  errors  of  youth  ars 
corrected  by  the  effects  of  religion ;  of  which^  at  present,  tfaey  weie 
without  an  example. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Brown  seconded  the  resolution,  and  stated  th.it 
from  £703  to  £1,000  would  be  required  to  put  the  establishment 
into  operation.  lie  also  'read  a  list  of  donations,  some  of  the  coa- 
tributors  being  members  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

It  was  then  proposed  that  the  management  of  the  funds  should  be 
entrusted  to  a  committee  composed  of  the  following  clergymen  and 
gentlemen  : — The  Hon.  C.  Langdale,  the  Hon.  P.  Stourton,  W.  C. 
Maxwell,  Esq.,  J.  Holdsworth,  Esq.,  Rev.  M.  Trappes,  T.  Meynell, 
jun.,  Esq.,  Sir  VV.  Lawsnn,  Bart.,  the  Rev,  Canon  Walker,  S.  S. 
Byron,  Esq.,  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Render,  Rev.  Cnnon  Brown,  Rer. 
W.  Fisher,  Sir  C.  Tempest,  H.  C.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  and  R.  O. 
Gainsforth,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Walker  seconded  the  motion  and  alluded  to  the 
liberty  they  now  possessed  to  establish  reformatory  institutions,  the 
necessity  for  which  was  so  obvious. 

Mr.  Gainsforth  then  offered  some  lengthy  remarks,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  contended  that  the  most  effective  mode  of  suppressing 
crime  was  the  education  of  children  before  they  became  criminals. 
He  referred  to  the  want  in  their  body,  oi  a  strong  roiddle*clas8,  the 
members  of  which,  by  education  and  habit,  should  be  fitted  to  oc- 
cupy positions  of  trust  and  confidence.  He  also  alluded  to  the  re* 
formatory  institutions  on  the  continent,  with  a  view  of  showing  ibat 
there,  where  Catholics  were  in  a  majority,  they  were  even  man 
liberal  to  the  Protestants  there  than  the  members  of  that  body  iu 
this  country  were  to  the  Catholics.  He  proposed  the  appointment 
of  two  gentlemen,  whome  he  named,  as  honorary  secretary  and 
treasurer  to  the  institution. 

Mr.  R.  Anderson  seconded  the  resolution. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Collins,  who  spoke  of  the  conaiderao 
tion  manifested  and  expressed  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  at  the  meeting 
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of  tb«  4th  inst.,  Hr.  Maxwell  vacated  the  chair,  which  was  taken 
bjr  Lord  Stoorton. 

Mr.  Meynell  moved,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Walker  seconded,  a  mo- 
tion, presenting  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  W.  C.  Maxwell,  Esq. 
for  presiding,  and  that  gentleman  having  returned  thanks,  the  pro- 
eeedings  terminated. 

Here  our  Brcord  of  the  qnarter-  ends,  but  in  closing  it  we 
would  beg  the  earnest  attention  of  our  friends  to  the  fact,  that 
in  most  of  the  speeches,  hereinbefore  presented,  there  is  a  very 
general  feeling  expressed,  that  theState  should  aid  the  Refornra- 
tories  more  liberally;  and  that  voluntary  support  alone  will  not 
sufiioe  io  derelope  the  fall  benefits  of  the  Reformatorv  svstem. 
If  this  be  true  of  England,  how  much  more  true  of  Ireland;  and 
if  the  Youthful  Offender^  Act  be  advantageous  for  England* 
surely  it,  and  a  stringent  Lodging-house  Act,  will  not  be  withheld 
from  Ireland.  How  much  Ireknd  needs  such  legislation,and  how 
that  legislation  should  be  framed,  we  have,  in  the  18th  Number 
of  this  Review,  endeavoured  to  show,  founding  our  opinions  and 
statements  upon  the  most  unquestionable  evidence  and  au- 
thoritv. 

But,  whilst  we  thus  write  of  governmental  support  of  Re- 
formatories in  Ireland,  where  the  principle  has  not  been 
practically  introduced,  we  mast  difl'er  nith  two  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Bristol  Meeting.  In  England  the  voluntary,  or  private 
support  of  Reformatories  has  been  found  to  work  most  ad- 
mirably :  the  Reformatories  are  useful  to  the  State,  the  State 
recognizes  their  usefuluess  by  contributing,  under  The  Juvenile 
Offender^  Aet^  to  their  maintenance,  but  the  State  has  no 
right  to  step  in  now  aud  say, — ail  Reformatories  aided  by  us 
shall  belong  to  us  exclusively,  and  yet  this  is  what,  in  eflect, 
was  contended  for  by  two  speakers  at  the  Bristol  Meeting. 
In  our  mind,  until  the  voluntary  Reformatories  shall  be  full, 
or  until  they  shall  be  proved  unfitted  for  the  duties  wliich  they 
undertake,  tlie  State  has  no  right  to  obtrude  itself,  and 
declare,  we  will  recognize  no  Reformatories  save  those  of  which 
we  arc  sole  and  complete  owners  and  directors. 
I 
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We  protest  against  this  plan,  it  is  contrary  to  all  tbe  e^ 
dences  of  successful  action  offered  by  Holland,  by  England,  and 
by  Prance. 

With  regard  to  the  Ticket-of-Leave  System,  we  wish  to  irn* 
press  upon  the  minds  of  .our  readers^,  that  they  have  now  be- 
fore them  the  opinions,  on  this  most  important  subject,  of  M. 
Demetz,  of  Mr.  Becorder  UiU,  of  the  Bev.  John  Field,  and 
of  the  Eev.  John  Clay  :  all  are  in  support  of  the  scheme  when 
properly  carried  out ;  all  declare  that  up  to  this  period,  through 
neglect  of  wise  percautions,  plain  to  every  thinking  man.  The 
Ticket-of-Leave  has  been,  in  too  many  cases,  an  evil  to  the 
holder  and  a  source  of  alarm  to  the  public. 
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